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Tux year 1875 presented generally throughout the world a peaceful aspect, 
although conflicts of principles were continued and hostilities commenced in 
some localities, which may yet involve the destinies of vast populations. The 
most extensive of these conflicts between some of the Governments of Europe 
and the Roman Catholic Church still continued, and in Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy, the supremacy of the state was asserted and maintained without 
relaxation. The measures of each party to the contest and the documents issued 
are herein fully presented. In Spain, the heir of the late Queen has become 
established on the throne, and the Carlist forces have been defeated and have 
disappeared. In France, a constitutional republic has been established, and is in 
peaceful and successful operation. In the provinces of Turkey hostilities have 
broken out which have attracted the attention of the leading Governments of 
Europe. Incessant efforts have been made to suppress them without success, 
lest they should lead to the downfall of Turkey in Europe, and a general war 
over her remains. All these extensive subjects, and the important questions 
involved in them, and the circulars expressive of the views and measures of 
the Governments, are fully set forth in these pages. 

In the United States peace has everywhere prevailed. The difficulties in 
Louisiana, in Arkansas, and in Mississippi, were soon adjusted, and the public 
attention has been engrossed by the embarrassed state of commercial affairs, 
with preparations for a Centennial Exhibition, and the numerous other measures 
appearing at the entrance upon a new career. 

The details of American affairs embrace the finances of the Federal Govern- 
ment; the results of its systems of revenue and taxation; the banking system; 
the currency, and the effects of irredeemable paper money; the commerce, manu- 
factures, and general state of the country; the finances of the States; their 
debts and resources; their educational, charitable, and reformatory institutions ; 
the various political conventions assembled during the year, with their nomi- 
nations and platforms; the results of elections; also, commercial and financial 
conventions and their proceedings; the important questions before Congress, 
such as specie payments, expansion or contraction, presidential elections, etc., 
with debates and decisions of that body; the proceedings of State Legislatures 
on the various local matters of importance—the extension of railroads and tele- 
graphs, and all those improvements involved in the rapid progress of the coun- 
try. ‘These are contained, with ample details, in these pages. 

A special article is devoted to the affairs of every foreign country, which 
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contains a brief sketch of its history during the year, and all official or trust- 
worthy information later than that given in the preceding volumes, on area, 
population, religion, education, finances, army, navy, commerce, industry, etc. 
Great efforts are made to secure the completest material from all parts of the 
world, and the succeeding volumes of this Annual not only show, from year to 
year, a greater abundance of information, but its superiority over all other pub- 
lications of a similar scope is more generally appreciated and recognized. It is 
felt that in this, as in other departments, the work may be safely consulted as 
the completest and most reliable book of reference; and many of its figures, like 
those on the area and population of the several countries, have passed into the 
geographical text-books used in American schools. | 

In order to make this information still more useful, a comparative article has 
this year been introduced, under the head of Tue Earrn, which gives the sum- 
maries of the area and population of the large divisions of the globe, as well as 
the latest statistical aspects of the great creeds of mankind. It is intended to 
continue this comparative article in subsequent volumes, and to extend the sum-. 
maries to other subjects. 

The special articles on the great religious denominations constitute in their 
entirety a brief religious history of the year, probably the only one now acces- 
sible in the English language. The extensive use which is made of these pages 
of the Cyctopap1A in the religious press and contemporaneous literature proves 
its value, and is a spur to making it, from year to year, more comprehensive 
without increasing its bulk. 

The biographical department comprises articles or brief notices of deateed 
persons of distinction in state, church, society, and literature. The department 
will this year be found to be very poe aloe and to include the last owners of 
several names of great lustre in history (see Cavour, Scuarnuorst, and Siv- . 
ART, in Forriagn Oprrvartes). The space devoted to living men is gradually 
enlarged, as it is intended to embrace within its scope the plan of a dictionary 
of men of the times. Men will be noted when they rise to eminence or fill 
prominent positions. Among the biographical notices given in the present vol- 
ume are the new Ministers of several European States, the Presidents of Legis- 
latures and large religious assemblies, and brief notices of each of the seventy- 
five French Senators elected by the National Assembly. 

The advance in the various branches of astronomical and chemical science, 
with new and valuable applications to various purposes, is extensively described. 

The narrative of geographical discoveries in the different paths of the earth, 
with their results, is very complete. 

The record of literature and literary progress in the United States, and in 
each of the countries of Europe, is as full and important as during preceding ~ 
years. 

All important documents, messages, orders, and letters from officials, have 
been inserted entire. 


A General Index of all the volumes, in one volume, is not only completed, 
but will soon be issued. 
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ABYSSINIA, a country in Eastern Africa, 


‘area about 158,000 square miles; population 


variously estimated at from 38,000,000 to 4,- 
000,000.* 

The successor of Theodore II. as King of 
Abyssinia, Prince Kassa, who assumed the title 
of “ Johannes, King of the Kings of Ethiopia,” 
has been entirely unsuccessful in his efforts to 
subject the whole of Abyssinia to his rule. 
The King of Shoa, Menelek, has always re- 
mained independent. A new expedition was, 
in 1875, undertaken against him by King Jo- 
hannes; but, while the latter was on his way 
to Shoa, a nephew of the late King Theodore, 
Ledj Ubie, placed himself at the head of the 
numerous malcontents, and by rapid military 


. operations conquered the wealthiest provinces 


of Central and West Abyssinia (Dembea, Koara, 
Begemeder, Vogara, Sakalt), and took posses- 
sion of the important fortress of Vokhamba. : 

Even more dangerous to Abyssinia than 
these civil wars is the irrepressible progress of 
the Egyptians. The Abyssinians have looked 
with alarm and distrust upon their Egyptian 
neighbors ever since the troops of Mehemet 
Ali pushed their conquests to the Abyssinian 
frontier in pursuing the Mamelukes. Abyssinia 
is now almost powerless to defend herself 
against her neighbor, who is gradually draw- 
ing in upon her from all sides. 
which connect Abyssinia with the seacoast 
pass through Egyptian territory. The road 
from the western provinces on the Blue Nile 
goes partly by Senaar to Khartoom, the capital 
of the Soudan; the remaining and largest part 
passes by Gallabat and Kassala to Suakim, on 
the Red Sea. The principal road from Central 
Abyssinia, Amhara, and Tigré, ends at Masso- 
wah, the chief harbor of Abyssinia on the Red 
Sea, which has now for three hundred years 
been under Turkish rule. From the fertile 
districts of Southern Abyssinia, too, the roads 
leading to the Indian Ocean have been in 
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Turkish hands since Egypt occupied the So- 
mali coast in 1874. All these facts are well 
known to. the Abyssinians, and are not calcu- 
lated to give rise to a friendly feeling toward 
Egypt. Unfortunately, they are quite con- 
vinced that they are the first nation in the 
world, and every Abyssinian Christian firmly 
believes that his country will, at some future 
day, conquer Mecca and Medina, take Jerusa- 
lem from the Turks, and cause Mohammedan- 
ism to disappear from the face of the earth. 
European adventurers, who have from time to 
time sought to mend their fortunes in the 
country, have encouraged the Abyssinians in 
this belief; and their sovereigns have only 
been prevented by incessant rebellions and 
civil wars from attempting to carry out their 
supposed mission. Though no open war was 
carried on between Egypt and Abyssinia, the 
Khedive, without meeting with any serious 
obstacle, took possession of the Bogos country, 
in the north of Abyssinia, and of some districts 
in the west. In the latter part of 1875 the 
Egyptians were reported to be farther advanc- 
ing into Abyssinia. According to dispatches 
received in November, the Abyssinians had 
surprised and killed a body of 1,200 Egyptians. 
Later accounts state that the Khedive was 
sending a force of 15,000 men against the 
Abyssinians. . 
The English Colonel Kirkham, having re- 
ceived from the King as a present a piece of 
land called Ghenda, on the borders of Hamasia 
and Egypt, gave part of it to the Swiss and 
Swedish missionaries at Massowah. These 
built some houses on the land, and sent a na- 
tive missionary to reside there. The peasants 
of Hamasia, however, declared that Ghenda 
belonged to them, and threatened to kill the 
missionaries and burn their houses. The mis- 
sionaries then escaped to Eilet; but the Gov- 
ernment is so weak that it has not yet been 
able to take any steps in the matter. The 
ringleaders were the Abyssinian -monks and 
priests, who are strongly opposed to foreign 
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missionaries, and have great influence over the 
people. 

A German-Abyssinian Company, which was 
formed in Berlin for the colonization of Shoa, 
the most southern province of Abyssinia, was 
dissolved in-‘September, only a few days before 
the intended departure of the colonists. The 
financial affairs of the company were found to 
be in such disorder that recourse was had to 
the police. The society had, from the very 
beginning, great difficulties to struggle with, 
for scientific authorities, such as Baron von 
Richthofen, the President of the Berlin Geo- 
graphical Society, and the African traveller, 
Dr. Nachtigall, pointed out that the undertak- 
ing had no probable chance of success, besides 
which the German press, too, warned people 
against embarking in such a speculation. 

ACHARD, Lovis Amé&pf&e Even, an ele- 
gant French writer, born in April, 1814; died 
March 24, 1875. He was at first intended for 
a commercial life, was in Algeria from 1834 to 
1835, and upon his return became private secre- 
tary to the Prefect of Hérault. After 1838 he 
devoted himself to literature, and in 1835 
wrote ‘‘Lettres Parisiennes,’’ on the life in 
Paris, for the Courrier de Paris. After the 
Revolution of 1848, M. Achard engaged in pol- 
itics, and edited an illustrated journal, Le 
Pamphlet, in the interest of the royalists. 
During the terrible days that followed in Paris 
he lost his brother, and was himself taken a 
prisoner by the revolutionists. The next year 
he took charge of L’ Assemblée Nationale, in 
which paper he published ‘‘ La Chasse Royale.” 
In 1858 he fought a duel with Fiorentino, the 
editor of Ze Corsair, in which he was severely 
wounded. His principal works are: ‘La 
Belle Rose” (5 vols., 1847), ‘‘ Histoire d’un 
Homme” (1863), ‘‘ Le Clos-Pommier” (1856), 
““L’EKau qui dort” (1860), ‘La Misére d’un 
Millionnaire ” (1861), and ‘“‘ Madame de Sareus” 
(1865). He was decorated with the cross of 
the Legion of Honor in 1847, and became an 
officer of it in 1866. 

ADVENTISTS. Srtventu-Day ADVENTISTS. 
The following is a summary of the statistics 
of this denomination as they were reported at 
its General Conference in August,1875: 
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The total number of licentiates was 76. 

The treasurer of the General Conference re- 
ported that his receipts for the year, including 
the balance from the previous year, had been 
$7,435.63. 

The fourteenth annual session of the Sey- 
enth-Day Adventist General Conference was 
held at Battle Creek, Mich., beginning August 
15th. Elder James White presided. Resolu- 
tions were passed recognizing “the hand of 
God in establishing a school in the city of 
Battle Oreek, for the special purpose of pre- 
senting facilities, under favorable circumstances, 
for the thorough education of the youth of 
Seventh Day Adventists,” and recommending 
the institution; expressing confidence in the 
principles of health reform which had been in- 
troduced to the denomination and adopted at 
Battle Creek, and urging their more thorough 
adoption and extended dissemination, and rec- 
ognizing, in the fulfillment of the message of 
Rev. xiv. 9, ‘‘the nearness of the end” of the 
world. The executive committee were ad- 
vised to take immediate steps to establish a 
printing-office in Europe, to issue periodicals 
in the French and German languages, and also 
““to enter the openings presenting themselves 
in Great Britain, France, Germany, Holland, 
Italy, Hungary, Africa, and Australia.” Con- 
tinued prosperity was reported in the work on 
the Pacific coast, through which about a thou- 
sand souls in the territory between Mexico and 
British Columbia had received the doctrines 
of the denomination. The secretary was in- 
structed to prepare the constitution of the 
General Conference, with amendments, for 
publication. 

The sixteenth annual meeting of the Advent 
Christian Association was held at Chapin’s 
Grove, Springfield, Mass., August 9th and 10th. 
Six official delegates, forty-seven ministers, 
and thirty-three lay delegates, were present. 
An address was made by the president, Elder 
S. G. Matthewson, at the opening of the meet- 
ing, in which he described among the objects 
which it was the duty of the association to 
promote: 

‘** We are to define and maintain a pure code 
of Christian doctrine. We must defend the 
time-honored and evangelical doctrine of the 
regeneration of the human heart; the personal 
advent of the Lord Jesus Christ; the physical 


' resurrection of the dead, just and unjust; the 


retribution due to sin, and the reward of the 
good and holy in the kingdom to be estab- 
lished under the whole heaven; and last, but 
not least, that great scriptural truth which 
underlies all others, the essential deity of the 
Lord Jesus.” 

The principal business of the meeting was 
the reception of reports and adjustment of the 
concerns of the Publication Society and the 
newspaper organs of the Association. The 
receipts of the Publication Society were rep- 
resented to have been $18,697.61, and its ex- 
penditures $18,888. The publishing-house had 
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property on hand valued at $8,765.22, and 
its entire capital stock was stated to be $17,- 
843.98. More than 1,800,000 pages of tracts 
had been published during the year, and grants 
and sales of books and tracts had been made 
to the value of $4,698.31. 

Dissatisfaction had been expressed with the 
management. of the World’s Crisis, because it 
was thought to have given undue prominence 
‘*to a modern phase of the doctrine of holi- 
ness.” The editors were instructed ‘to make 
prominent the great judgment message,” or 
the doctrine of the speedy coming of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. The Association recommended 
the holding of a General Conference some time 
in the fall, to be composed of delegates from 
State conferences. 

The tenth annual meeting of the American 
Advent Mission Society was held at Springfield, 

Mass., August 11th. The treasurer reported 
that his receipts for the year had been $6,- 
429.60, and his expenditures $6,082.09, leaving 
a balance in his hands of $347.51. Mission- 
work had been prosecuted chiefly in North 
and South Carolina, Virginia, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, Florida, and Kansas. Help had also 
been sent to ministers preaching in new places 
in Nova Scotia, Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, 
California, Missouri, Massachusetts, New York, 
and New Hampshire. 

The annual camp-meeting of the American 
Millennial Association (Evangelical Advent- 
ists) was held at Hebronville, Mass., beginning 
August 12th. 

The annual meeting of the American Mil- 
lennial Association was held in connection with 
the camp-meeting at Hebronville, Mass., Au- 
gust 14th. The treasurer. represented that 
there had been for the past two years a defi- 
ciency of about two thousand dollars a year in 
_ the running expenses of the publication-office. 
The subscription list of thé Messiah’s Herald, 
the organ of the denomination, was reported 
to number about twenty-eight hundred names. 
The committee on colportage was given charge 
of the ordination of ministers and the care of 
feeble churches. A woman’s missionary so- 
ciety was organized in connection with the 
Association. 

Elder G. W. Burnham, a missionary of the 
Board of Home Missions, reported that during 
the year he had given one hundred and thirty- 
six discourses, in thirty-two towns and cities, 
in the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania. 

AFGHANISTAN,* a country in Central 
Asia, bounded north by east by Toorkistan, 

east by British India, south by Beloochistan, 
_ and west by Persia; area 278,000 square miles; 
population about 4,000,000. Present ruler, 
Amir Shere Ali. This country continues to 
be in a most disorganized condition. The 
* For an account of the regulation of the northern fron- 


tier, and of the population of the several provinces, see 
AL CycLopap1a for 1874, ‘ 


Amir, Shere Ali, kept his eldest son, Ya- 
koob Khan, as a prisoner at his capital. The 
first commercial caravan which the Russians, 
during the last spring, sent from Astrakhan 
to Afghanistan, under command of Colonel 
Gluchowski, and which was instructed to ob- 
tain trustworthy information concerning the 
actual frontier between Afghanistan and Per- 
sia, had to return when near Meshed, without 
having accomplished any thing. Serious diffi- 
culties have arisen with the Mir (ruler) of the 
Uzbeg principality of Mymana. This state, sit- 
uated nearly two hundred miles to the north- 
east of Herat, owes allegiance to the Amir of 
Afghanistan, but has never been very hearty 
in its obedience. So little can the ruler of the 
state be relied upon that, in 1874, the govern- 
or of Balkh did not dare to march the troops, 
which were to occupy Herat, through this ter- 
ritory. In the second half of the year 1875 
the Mir of Mymana was more than ever sus- 
pected of acts inconsistent with his position of 
feudatory, and, when he sent his son on a mis- 
sion to Cabool, the Amir promptly seized and 
detained the youth as a hostage for his father’s 
good behavior. This characteristic act of Ori- 
ental statecraft seems, however, to have been 
without effect. The Mir continues his intrigues 
with neighboring states, and Shere Ali thereup- 
on determined to take active measures against 
him. The governors of Herat and Balkh have 
been ordered to march a force upon Mymana 
without delay. An Indian paper, the Pioneer, 
estimates the troops of Mymana at twelve thou- 
sand horsemen, and says that they are rather a 
feudal militia than a regular disciplined force. 
In the valley of the Cabool, Naarus Khan, an 
uncle of the Amir, who resides at Lalfura, 


raised, in 1875, the standard of revolt, and 


collected among the savage Mommands, who 
have repeatedly harassed the agriculturist pop- 
ulation in the neighboring districts of India, a 
force of about twelve thousand. He was, how- 
ever, defeated, and fled into the mountains, 
where a number of chieftains maintain an al- 
most complete independence. 
A great danger arises to Afghanistan from 
the Toorkoman tribes, which, by the establish- 
ment of Russian forts on the eastern shore of 
the Caspian Sea, have begun to be alarmed in re- 
gard to their independence. The Delhi Gazette, 
in June, published a report from Cabool, that 
the leaders of the Toorkomans near Merv had 
inquired of the Amir of Afghanistan whether 
in a religious war against the Russians they 
might expect to receive aid from the Afghan 
provinces of Herat and Balkh. The Amir was - 
said to have replied that he regarded them 
as boasting robbers. The prince of Mymana 
likewise refused to join them, and notified 
of his intentions, not only the Amir at Ca- 
bool, but the Russian authorities at Samar- 
cand. It is feared that the Toorkomans, find- 
ing that they are unable to infest Russia, or 
even Persia, may commit depredations in the 
unprotected frontier districts of Afghanistan. 
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As Afghanistan is now the only country of 
any importance which separates the Russian 
possessions in Asia from the British, the Goy- 
ernments of both these countries are watch- 
ing Afghan affairs with the most intense in- 
terest, in order to be prepared for future con- 
tingencies. The plans both are forming in 
regard to the future are studiously kept secret, 
and little therefore that is published about the 
movements of the two great European powers 
in this part of Central Asia can lay any claim 
to authenticity. A profound impression has 
therefore been produced by the outspoken and 
straightforward views on this subject pub- 
lished in the new work by Major-General Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, entitled ‘‘ England and Rus- 
sia in the East’’ (London, 1875). The author, 
in the preface to his work, disclaims emphat- 
ically any official authority for his statements, 
he has for many years been one of the most 
prominent representatives of English diplo- 
macy in the Kast, and still is an influential 
member of the ‘Council of India.” 
of the importance which the opinions of such 
a statesman must have for an understanding 
of the Central Asiatic question, we give his 
concluding remarks on the relations of England 
and Russia to Afghanistan (p. 862) : 


Russia by advancing on Merv evidently means 
mischief. She would never embark on an enterprise 
of so perilous a nature for mere purpuses of trade or 
police. Political objects of high import could alone 
justify the movement. These objects necessarily 
point to Herat, which would lie at the merey of 
a European power holding Merv, and whence 
India would be seriously threatened. Herat pos- 
sesses natural advantages of quite an exceptional 
importance. It is the frontier town between Persia 
and India. It is connected by high-roads with the 
capitals of all the surrounding countries, with Ca- 
bool through the Hazareh Hills, with Balkh and Bok- 
hara through Mymeneh, with Khiva through Merv, 
with Meshed, with Yezd and Ispahan, with Seistan, 
and with Candahar. It enjoys an admirable climate, 
and is situated in the midst of one of the most fer- 
tile and pope uns valleys in Asia. Above all, the 
city itself is surrounded by earthworks of the most 
colossal character, dating from prehistoric times, 
and which, with the adaptations. and improvements 
of modern science, might be rendered quite impreg- 
nable to an Asiatic force. Russia in possession of 
Herat would have a grip on the throat of India. She 
would, indeed, in virtue of the position, command 
the military resources both of Persia and Afghanis- 
tan, and would thus oblige us at once to increase 
our frontier army by at least twenty thousand fresh 
British troops. iewing, then, the question as 
merely one of finance, it may be assumed that our 
advance above the passes and occupation of Herat 
would be the cheapest insurance against Russia that 
we could effect for the benefit of our great Indian 
estate. Let it be further remembered that all these 
considerations have been already discounted by our 
statesmen in regard to the smaller question of a 
Persian occupation of Herat. 
able expedition to the Gulf in order to oblige Per- 
sia to raise the siege of Herat in 1838, and, when 
Persian troops occupied the place in 1856, we actu- 
ally went to war with the Shah for the purpose of 
compelling their withdrawal. If, then, such meas- 
ures were justifiable in order to prevent the west- 
ern Afghan capital from falling into the hands of 
Persia, who was only to be feared as the minion or 


In view - 


We sent a consider- » 


precursor of Russia, much more must they be re- 
quired when the danger comes directly from Russia 
herself. I will not pretend to calculate the cost of 
sending an expedition to Herat. Any estimate, 
based onthe uncertain premises which are alone at 
present available, would be fallacious; but I may 
point out that the expenses of our defensive posi- 
tion, however great, must be far less than those en- 
countered by Russia in constructing or maintaining 
her elaborate system of attack. For when Russia is 
established at Merv, and has completed the commu- 
nications of that post with the Caspian on one side, 
and with the Oxus and Toorkistan on the other, she 
will have at least fifty thousand soldiers in Central 
Asia, and it is not too much to assume that the main 
object of bringing that large body of troops into the 
field, toward whose support the conquered Uzbeck 
states contribute little or nothing, will have been to 
enable her to threaten India. 

There is one other aspect of the question that re- 
uires explanation. Some of our best authorities on 
entral Asian politics maintain that not only should 

we incur an enormous and useless expenditure in 
advancing to meet Russia above the passes, but that 
we should be intensifying tenfold the difficulties of 
our position. They believe that we should every- 
where meet with hatred and resistance, that we 
should thus throw the Afghans into the hands of 
Russia, who would in fact when she advanced be 
hailed by them as a deliverer rather than opposed as 
an invader. My own experience points in an ex- 
actly contrary direction, and I am happy to find my 
views corroborated by the independent testimony 
of our latest travelers. Believing as I do the west- 
ern Afghans to be the most contemptible of enemies, 
and hardly, therefore, caring to consider the possi- 
bility of a skirmish in the Bolan or Khojek Passes, 
the only defensible positions on the line from Scinde 
to Herat, I still feel satisfied that we should gener- 
ally receive the warm support of the great mass of 
the population in the districts that we traversed. 
The Syuds of Pishin, the Atchikzyes of the Khojek, 
who adhered to us in all our troubles in 1841-’42, 
the Persian peasantry of Candahar, the mercantile 
and agricultural classes throughout the country, 
would one and all throng to us for support and pro- 
tection. Mindful of past benefits, hopeful of future 


‘favors, they would bring in their camels from the 


desert and empty their granaries of corn to suppl 
our wants, as they did in those days when, althoug 
Ghizni and Cabool were lost, and an army had per- 
ished in the passes, we were safe and strong and 
triumphant at Candahar. 

The only parties from whom we should experi- 
ence ill-will would be the priesthood and a few of 
the Durani chiefs; and they might be called upon 
to retire to Caboo]. Most assuredly, as far as the 
disposition of the natives is concerned, we should 
not have more difficulty in governing Candahar and 
Herat than the Russians encounter in governin 
Tashkend and Samarcand; while our long farili- 
arity with Eastern administration, our special knowl- 
edge of Western Afghanistan, our consideration for 
Mohammedan prejudices, our prestige, our high 
reputation for justice and good faith, ought to make 
the task of maintaining the position far more easy 
tous than to our less experienced Northern neighbors, 

I will only say one word in conclusion, that I 
counsel nothing rash or premature. If Russia re- 
mained encamped on the Caspian, we should not, of 
course, leave the valley of the Indus. So long as 
she held aloof from Mery, we should hold aloof 
from Herat; but, if she deliberately threw down the 
gauntlet, she must expect it to be taken up. We 
could not, as the guardians of the interests of India, 
permit her, on the pretext of curbing the Toorko- 
mans or establishing a trade-route through Asia, to 
take up a position unopposed on the Murghab, which 
would compromise the safety of Herat. That cit 
is both strategically and politically an indispensable 
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bulwark of India, and we cannot and will not allow 
its future fate to be at the disposition of a foreign 
power. 


_ AFRICA. In consequence of the annexa- 
tion of Darfoor, and other territories, Egypt 
has advanced another step toward a front 
rank among the great nations of the globe. 
It now has an area of more than 1,500,000 
square miles, and while a year ago (see ANNUAL 
CyoLtopapiA, 1874, article Arrica) its popu- 
lation was estimated at only 8,000,000, it is 
now estimated at more than 14,000,000. Its 
~ area already exceeds that of the whole of the 
other dominions of the Sultan, and, as it is now 
extending westward and southward with un- 
interrupted rapidity, the same will soon be the 
case with its population. In view of this rapid 
growth, the establishment of its entire inde- 
pendence within a few years can no longer be 
_doubted. As internal reforms continue to go 
hand in hand with the steady extension of its 
- boundaries, it will soon be recognized as by far 
the greatest of all the African states. Finan- 
cial embarrassments, however, compelled the 
Khédive, in November, to sell his shares of the 
Suez Canal Company to Great Britain, a trans- 
action which was expected to increase English 
influence in Egyptian affairs. (See Eaypr.) 

Abyssinia again suffers severely from civil 
wars, and appears to be in imminent danger 
of being swallowed up by the rapid advance 
of the Egyptians. In November the Abys- 
sinians claimed to have obtained a great vic- 
tory over the troops of the Khédive, who, 
toward the close of the war, dispatched a 
considerable new force toward Abyssinia. (See 
ABYSSINIA.) 

The Sultanate of Morocco was greatly dis- 
-turbed by insurrections. The Government ap- 
pears to be anxious to strengthen its connec- 
tion with the nations of the civilized world, 
and to introduce telegraphs, railroads, and other 
improvements. (See Morocco.) 

In Tripoli, insults were offered by the popu- 
lace to the American consul, and subsequently, 
in August, to the officers of the American war- 
steamers Congress and Hartford. Satisfaction 
was immediately given for the insults to the offi- 
cers, and somewhat later for those to the consul. 

The boundaries of the British dominions in 
South Africa were again extended by the an- 
nexation of East Griqualand, which the Gov- 
ernor of the Cape Oolony, Sir H. Barclay, on 
the 10th of October, 1874, incorporated with the 
British territory. The annexed country was 
formerly called Adam Kok’s territory, and is 
situated south of Natal, in independent Kaffra- 
Its boundaries, according to the ‘‘ Map 
of Independent Kaffraria,” in Zhe Mission 
Field (London, January, 1874), are, on the 
north, the Umzinkulu, which separates it from 
Natal; on the west the Kwathlamba Mountains; 
on the south and west a line which runs down 
from the Kwathlamba Mountains along the 
Umsimvubu River, then turns in a northwest- 
erly direction, along the Jugele Mountains, 


toward the source of the Umtanfana, passes 
along an affluent of the Umzinkulu, and finally 
reaches the latter river. By the annexation 
of East Griqualand to the British possessions, 
the territory of independent Kaffraria has been 
reduced to 11,672 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of about 175,000. The area and popula- 
tion of the British possessions are now com- 
puted as follows: 


COUNTRIES. Square Miles, | Population. 
Tae CAPE: 
Cape Colonyic.ceccacaisoes snes: 192,420 496,381 
british Kiatrarias. costes <2<is.c 3,463 86,201 
Baseoto Landis sicasic os ctvesic 8,451 75,000 
West Griqualand |..605c. sess 16,632 25,477 
East Griqualand.........-..0.s+ 3,402 35,000 
IV AGA Scare tists scale Motioteet ee ce 17,802 289,778 
ER OLB cic Noceis ciiere Hk cic eet 242,170 1,007,832 


A movement for uniting all the English pos- 
sessions of South Africa into one confederacy 
was not only meeting with great favor in the 
colonies, but a tendency to join it was even 
manifested in the Transvaal Republic. Sir Gar- 
net Wolseley, the successful commander of the 
expedition against the Ashantees, was appoint- 
ed Governor of Natal, which, with all its fine 
resources, has thus far not made that material 
progress. which is the very breath of life to a 
colony. The hope was widely entertained that 
under the new Governor the colony would tri- 
umph over the difficulties and dangers which 
must beset 16,000 whites surrounded by 350,- 
000 blacks. In the latter part of the year, 
however, Sir Garnet Wolseley was recalled to 
England, and another Governor appointed for 
Natal. Langalibalele, the arrested native chief, 
has been released and provided with a comfort- 
able location in the Cape Colony, where, with 
such wives and relatives as choose to join him, 
he will reside as an exile on parole and under 
surveillance. His tribe has been broken up, 
the people being allowed to seek work and to 
go where they will, but not to reform them- 
selves into a tribe. 

In Liberia, a war commenced in September 
against the aborigines, under several educated 
natives. It was believed that the natives were 
supplied by English traders with firearms and 
ammunition. The ‘‘ American Colonization 
Society,” to which the Liberian Republic owes 
its foundation, applied to the President of the 
United States for assistance. 

The French colony of Senegal appears to be 
in a very disaffected state. In February, a 
revolt was organized by a Marabout, named 
Amadon-Sekon, a very courageous native. He 
succeeded in collecting a force estimated at 
10,000 infantry and 3,000 cavalry, but, in an 
encounter which took place on February 11th, 
was not only defeated but killed. 

The kingdom of Wadai, in Central Africa, 
has for the first time been made fully known 
to the civilized world by the African traveler 
Dr. Nachtigal. (See Wanpat.) 

The successful issue of the war against the 
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Ashantees has greatly strengthened the au- 
thority of the English on the west coast. In 
February, the Wassau chiefs met the English 
Governor at Elmina. They had been sent for 
to answer to a charge of seizing persons and 
property not their own. The Governor in- 
‘structed them to make restitution, and to be 
careful not again to infringe the law. In the 
same month King Coffee Calcalli, of Ashantee, 
was deposed. Contrary to the former custom 
prevailing on the Gold Coast, and in many 
other African kingdoms, which obliged de- 
posed kings to blow themselves up in the ruins 
of their palaces, the King of Ashantee was 
allowed to retire to a village in the interior, 
and to take with him a certain quantity of gold- 
dust and slaves, and about fifty wives. The 
others (some hundreds) went to the new King, 
who was the crown-prince. The new King 
invoked the assistance of the English Govern- 
ment against Asafa Agai, chief of Djuabin, who 
soon after the end of the war had achieved his 
independence of Ashantee, and manifested an 
intention to subdue the entire kingdom. In 
October, messengers from both tribes were at 
Cape Coast Castle, awaiting the return of the 
Governor. 

The outrages committed by the piratical and 
thieving tribes living on the Lowér Congo led 
to anew English expedition. InJanuary these 
tribes plundered an English schooner, the Ger- 
aldine, and murdered four of her crew. The 


commodore of the naval station, Sir William 
Hewett, and Captain Hopkins, the English con- 
sul at St. Paul de Loando, tried to make the 
local chiefs themselves. surrender the culprits, 


‘by going, in March, to Ponta de Linha, a place 


nearly twenty-five miles up the river, and there 
holding a ‘‘palaver”’ with the princes of the 
district. But, so far from giving the names of 
the criminals, those native dignitaries insulted 
the commodore and laughed in the consul’s 
face; hence it was determined that the work 
of punishment should be undertaken by the 
English squadron. On the morning of the 30th 
of August the following ships proceeded up 
the Congo: the Active, the Encounter, the 
Spiteful, the Merlin, the Foam, the Ariel, and 
the Supply. Several towns and villages of the 
natives were destroyed, and the remains of 
the murdered merchantmen were found by the 
landing party. Four kings of natives came 
on board the English vessels and expressed 
themselves highly pleased with the design of 
the English to secure the safety of the trading- 
vessels. The expedition returned on Septem- 
ber 15th, after having sailed up the river about 
eighty miles. It was regarded as a complete 
success. 

According to the latest accounts, the area 
and population of the geographical and politi- 
cal divisions of Africa (see Behm and Wagner, 
“ Bevilkerung der Erde,” vol. iii., Gotha, 1875) 
were as follows: 


Square Miles of | Population of Square Miles of | Population of 
COUNTRIES. Subdivisions. | Subdivisions, Divisions. Divisions. 
MIGPOCBO 3 sis bela bors cane ae Ske Ad doe Cans da beb adem ens 259,593 $000,000 )))- cna Pi'sen') Mies ee eee 
MAMMA PRES Ss out sonia tian sab aihete Lk Weassa kabobs 258,317 INES 1: eeesatee, “Ae eae 
AB AI San aus Gos Late eR G e Cuntaeek coene cs oe paw news 45,710 OOO000 1] tas Sei ee oe ete 
Tripoli, with Barca and Fezzan........0......200seeeeees 844,423 L1GZ.000 4 tho Ee tas es Hea. Shales 
PRATER oh ee ssialy ras Galbloe hiss Mh bbt ee BIE acces isan ef <iehitriaas a 2,436,500 PO OOR i Val et eae ss tel Mere er ea 
NORTHERN AVRIOA oc. ais.ccy s caisics ah acd bevels cap'reas eee vise o] Un UR URE TE ten en mae 8,344,500 15,266,000 
Egypt (inclusive of Darfoor, etc.)...........0. cece seen eee 869,391 AG ORBOOOW fe)... ae ee aes 
DY GSE SS oS < cicisns.o wd « anlghiep an wie ha tow weep eae adie . 980.00 | otrttttts | oteee tees es 
RIEROL OPRLORY (5s o's cbine Fy hee seeder edi sto ane V Eheaa went 802,600 25,280, ews cieet (i) tameid asin 
WORTHRABTERN AVRIOA, 5.2 2c ccacccscecsdnevetece veces tonal |  eehaetene ean menE aR 1,830,400 42,202,000 
CENTRAL BOOBAI <6 6 5104 da ale swiceide hoa bud athe oe bwSaNas we blend |) iieea meta heey nun teen 524,700 83,800,000 
WRSUREN -SOODAN 255s Ses oda wap bap ae ak ektele'e ais sioieiens sae be iG tates aan eee 535,1 17,600,000 
WPPRR GUIIBA (Lo. occ poi ccc acide copporen cole 6wsie'e- soho a Shc} al oe eileen nnn 283,400 26,000,000 
TERRITORY OF THE EQUATOR...0... pcccddestwcbusscsebeeiecct el waleenee nn alleennn 1,594,600 45,500,000 
MARAT, tere lbOry 5 isis cas pansies add sR. See oe eas bw enaer ss 242,170 L008 O00. Ab wasciowen cel i'l Sreaeie pw aan 
Thdependent Katraria. 5. .0.'. <, cc. ssbada css eles cmseusyees 2,600 175,000 EMR AS ADs 
Omnrd Wed State. eos. ok decd Pade e ea ce a Chae eaees 42,489 BT000) oe Fe cr ee 
Transvaal Republio., 46s... svid al ee edaktws s4beeeee- 114,361 FE,GOO fh. were acne see eat ee ee 
AMdiee teeettory iss cs cg ocx Saakde reek cukiae ss wae w...| 2,184,800 182700:000 - || <> “oy ccudec., 1) macula 
OMT. APRIOA. 0055. - 5's oj cannes cndeboceckcad Wobccepacebsccel.” tutte ieek aman nes 2,546,400 20,305,000 
WMI = Gas Lose dy shales <a tbe RO able eines 815 118,379 od wobp ib act Ee geet as a 
CADATY: TSIANOS si 5s ,dh GW swasads wbea dchoccs te shag anos 2,808 PER RSD. ili denote mate tii hea Aue aeosans 
Wap6 VERA UMANORS 5. sce us von s.ctica s eMaebemaum erase et we 1,649 MODUS” y be Bee atite aial] mn eAre mec a 
St. Thomas and Principe. .. 0.0.0.0. cccccccceecccceccste 454 CON) Me ee ee Bere 
Fernando Po, Corisco, Elobey, and Annobon.............. 811 SHO00) el hiiime gered 
PQOCU OT 54 pide xnlels (Sika ue oka 6a REEDS wie es os 84 hes the bicipcalarb ta: da 
Pk, SOOUONE, oid Cars tah s ook Mave sie'v doce e na Cee Re TERE tec 47 DB 2ak eb Se aCe es 
A ratan da DUN ba. 72.0 Si. ois nk cede ee Neath dae Ube 45 BS a Se eer eh Vad Sei 
ISLANDS It BHB-ATLANTIO OGRAN 0 0%0.5 .5050 calaawehneseoss| ya ws agua eee 6,163 543,248 
ORR os Pate eso ch pas Sanann ek nok whcoe peeMOR ee ue 1,382 SOMO al recereretal recalh' ang 
Zanzibar...... Dole pips ca tise Chile ad cide cise chem apres ce 627 POO G00 64.4) fed. wiaieinns wore 
PONS ANA MARR ok AKAN He bt os vk vac Lees xe bisisk 430 TD2008) oo) hiok te cahe vet 
RROORO TA BNE so ie opis ang} ps «9 aes 4s Rea ena ek 819 COON cc cekas (1 wae tar ens 
Aldabra, Assumption, and other islands................4. SB P* See re rea clare 
ORE te Celene Nace be se UR ERT AGT ale Redo tec DAR MeE ate 228,573 4 OORD00 0407) ees Se AL epee aed 
POPURIOR ssa sad na yaad uso UBOb aAblgn Ss Svs p)'5Se RMR Bod 970 182,676 Fe skndee weit! Pape’ soso 
MIB Lal nen boucin nase ng ik see cals > come aenaenetne 739 317,069 SSA Peccr Serio 
Dependencies of Mauritius.......... 00... ccc ccc cece eee 850 IB SIL DBE eee an a od ce 
Islands south of the Tropic of Capricorn................. 1,878. ~ |) | ws sqse sewn ees weeees 
JOLANUA: IH Tee INDIA OOWAN 00 0 i nsighes'csce cece shckea ate. menebee, 1 ieee 235,853 4,791,200 
MEMS hn ans weds Eeacaele eu aWey Wakil tics hbacals Jain witb ca uh 2 aus Fae th il aaa 10,901,100* 206,007,500 


* The area, according to Engelhardt, is 11,557,000 square miles, 
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In the French colony of Algeria, the territo- 
ry subject to civil government is steadily en- 
larged. In 1874, the area amounted to 15,059 
square miles, and the ‘population to 992,368. 
The department of Algiers was divided into the 
three arrondissements of Algiers, Dellys, and 
Milianah ; the department of Oran into the 
four arrondissements of Oran, Tlemcen, Mas- 
cara, and Mostaganem; and the department of 
Constantine into the arrondissements of Con- 
stantine, Philippeville, Bona, and Sétif. 

The progress of civilization is greatly pro- 
moted by the extension of railroads and tele- 
graphs which from various points on the coast 
are steadily advancing into the interior. The 
telegraph, between Khartoom and Cairo is now 
in successful operation, and among the new 
routes projected is even one from Constantine 
to Timbuctoo. Various schemes continue to 

_be proposed for converting a part of the Saha- 
ra into an inland sea. 

AGRICULTURE. The crops in the United 
States for the year 1875 were extraordinary 
in quantity, but not uniformly of the best 
quality. Extremes of cold and heat, long and 
violent storms, and in some places inundations, 


were unfriendly to the productions of the- 


earth. In certain regions grasshoppers, Colo- 
rado beetles, or other insects, made desolating 
raids. The dreaded migratory grasshopper or 
locust of the lands beyond the Mississippi was 
less destructive in 1875 than in 1874. In Cof- 
fee County, Kansas, there was a visitation near- 
ly approaching in severity that of the previous 
year, cutting the wheat in the head, devour- 
ing the corn as fast as it came up, and stand- 
ing guard over the roots. They destroyed po- 
tatoes and garden vegetables by wholesale; 
and devoured the fruit, foliage, and even the 
bark of fruit-trees. They left tokens of their 
mischievous presence in many other parts of 
Kansas. They also damaged cereals and fruits 
in Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Nebraska. In many places they appear to be 
perishing from the assaults of parasites. In 
one instance from two to eleven worms were 
observed upon the body of a single locust feed- 
ing on the internal parts and leaving only the 
shell. 
were infested with red parasites. The Colo- 
rado beetle has reached New England, but its 
severest ravages were felt in the Middle States, 
Maryland, and Virginia. In the West it was 
comparatively harmless. The grass army- 
worm, or something resembling it, was espe- 
cially destructive of the oat-crop of Ohio and 
of a few counties in adjacent States. The 
dreaded chinch-bug scourged only a few local- 
‘ities. Ootton-insects did so little harm that 
they did not affect the general yield, while 
fruit and grain insects were very sporadic in 
their demonstrations. 

Wheat. — The *wheat-crop of 1875 in the 
United States was considerably below that of 
1874, notwithstanding the increase in acreage. 
The estimated yield, per acre, of the leading 


In another case one-third of the locusts. 


wheat-producing States, given below, will indi- 
cate the comparative range of this crop in the 
past two years: 


STATES. |1874./18 7. STATES,  /|1874.|1875. 
Bush’]s. eae Bush’Is.| Bush’ls 
New York....| 15.6 8 Wisconsin..... 11.5 | 14 
Pennsylvania..| 14.8 | 12.8 || Minnesota..... 13.4 | 17 
ORO fete 15 O20) || SOW Goes cane: 11.6 9.7 
Michigan ..... 14.2 | 18.5 || Missouri....... 13.5] 9 
Indiana....... 12.2 9 IWAnsagin. ceo. e) 18.7 | 12.5 
Dlinoisveec. <- 11.5 | 10.5 || California...... 19220 oda 


Of these States only Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota had an excess over 1874, which is more 
than counterbalanced by the reduction in other 
States. The crop shows a depreciation in 
quality as well as u decrease in quantity in the 
great wheat-growing regions. 

The little wheat grown in New England was 
about the same quantity as in former years. 
The Middle States had about two-thirds of the 
crop of 1874, the decline being greatest in New 
York, and growing less with lower degrees of 
latitude. All the Southern States below Vir- 
ginia increased their production, some of them 
from 50 to 75 per cent. 

The crop of the Pacific coast was also short. 
The average for the entire territory was about 
80 per cent. of the production of 1874. It 
gives a crop of 246,000,000 bushels, with a de- 
preciation of nearly 62,000,000 bushels. In 
quality the crop averaged 84, or 14 per cent. 
below sound condition. The losses by sprout- 
ing and rotting in shock or stack, though not 
so heavy as was expected, were so great, how- 
ever, as to cause shipments of wheat from 
Maryland to Ohio in order to make a mixture 
that would produce a salable flour. And yet 
during the spring of 1875 in Marion County, 
Oregon, the price of wheat was so low that 


. farmers fed it to hogs, the price being 65 cents 


a bushel, while pork was worth from six to 
seven cents per pound. 

Corn.—The following facts show the com- 
parative yield, per acre, of the largest corn- 
producing States for 1874 and 1875: Ten- 
nessee, 1874, 16.8 bushels; 1875, 30.5 bush.: 
Kentucky, 1874, 25 bush.; 1875, 33.3 bush.: 
Ohio, 1874, 36 bush. ; 1875, 33.2 bush.: Indi- 
ana, 1874, 27 bush.; 1875, 34.5 bush.: Illinois, 
1874, 18 bush.; 1875, 34.5 bush.: Iowa, 1874, 
29.2 bush.; 1875, 35 bush.: Missouri, 1874, 16 
bush.; 1875, 36.6 bush.: Kansas, 1874, 10.5 
bush.; 1875, 38.4 bush. All the New England 
and Middle States had an increased yield, ex- 
cept Connecticut; New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania had a very marked increase. All the 
Atlantic States showed a decreased average, as 
also did Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Ore- 
gon. All other States increased their yields. 

Rye.—The product of rye for 1875 falls short 
about 4 per cent. of that of 1874, which was 
about an average crop. In the States which 
grew it on a large scale, the figures for com- 
parative product and quality are: New York, 
81 and 98; New Jersey, 79 and 97; Pennsyl- 
vania, 93 and 98; Maryland, 97 and 96; Vir- 
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ginia, 100 and 95; Kentucky, 88 and 84; Ohio, 
71 and 79; Wisconsin, 129 and 105. Among 
the remaining States the product, compared 
with last year, is greater in Tennessee by 1 per 
cent. and in Kansas by 5 per cent., while in 
Nebraska it is less by 40 per cent. In others it 
ranges from 77 in Indiana up to 100 in Dela- 
ware, South Carolina, Florida, and Oregon. 

Oats.—Between the thirty-fourth and forty- 
first parallels of latitude, the crop of 1875 was 
largely diminished and universally damaged 
in quality by long-continued and flooding rains. 
The comparative figures are: Delaware, 63; 
Maryland, 91; Virginia, 81; North Carolina, 
101; West Virginia, 94; Ohio, 100; Kentucky, 
98; Tennessee, 102; Indiana, 77; Illinois, 106 ; 
Iowa, 107; Missouri, 109; Kansas, 84; Ne- 
braska, 73. In all these States the quality was 
below that of 1874, averaging about 88. Out- 
side of the rainy section, with few exceptions, 
superior crops in quantity and quality were 
produced. The returns make the entire prod- 
uct about five per cent. greater than in 1874. 

Barley.—The product of barley returned in 
1875 is 87 per cent. of last year’s crop. About 
an equal reduction in quality is reported. Ex- 
cept in Rhode Island, 77 and 93; Delaware, 65 
and 87; and California, 79 and 78, the falling off 
in quantity and quality is almost exclusively 
within the area of excessive rains. The States 
in which the crops suffered most are Indiana, 
47 and 64; Nebraska (owing in part to locusts), 
53 and 82; Ohio, 68 and 78; West Virginia, 
77 and 84; Kansas, 78 and 99. 

Buckwheat.—The entire product of this grain 
equals that of last year. Early frosts reduced 
the crop in [linois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 
and slightly in the section east of Lake Erie. 
Except in Wisconsin, 45, the crop does not fall 
more than 1 per cent. below that of last year 
in any State in which it is extensively grown. 
Maine returns 116, Vermont and New York 99, 
New Jersey 100, Pennsylvania 112, Michigan 
1382. 

Potatoes.—This crop was extraordinary, both 
in product and quality. The total yield in the 
districts reported was fully one-fourth greater 
than last year. Of Sweet-Potatoes the yield in 
the Gulf States greatly exceeded that of the 
previous year, and the quality was about the 
average. In New Jersey, Delaware, and Mary- 
land, the product was about 3 per cent. greater 
than in 1874. 

The variations in the prices of wheat in the 
United States, on December Ist, in the last four 
years, may be seen from the following figures: 


STATES, 1872. 1878. | 1874. | 1875. 
IN GWIILOLK < ois sien chics cu $1 65 | $1 60 | $1 26 | $1 81 
Pennsylvania .......... 1 67 1 50 1 21 1 29 
MONG sine leceewaseee 1 42 1 81 1 04 1 09 
Michigan ...........00. 1 46 1 35 1 08 115 
BRIG 2 ox 56 pidjeae'019'9 0/0 1 32 1 22 94 97 
Uo, iss wisi cad 1 28 1 10 86 91 
Wisconsin ..........00 1 03 97 83 91 
MAA BOSD GR os ok oe cate 08 80 70 86 
TOWS aricisees v0se« sajease 85 79 65 q1 
WIISSOUTE dev 'se vs sv S50 1 41 118 83 95 
California? i) siss'sse «4 1 11 1 32 99 118 


Rice.—The most southern latitudes of the 
United States report the best yield of this crop 
for 1875. Thus Louisiana reports a production 
of 25 barrels per arpent; Florida, in one case, 
planted 500 per cent. beyond any previous year, 
and obtained a very remunerative crop. In 
Georgia the crop on the Santilla River amount- 
ed to 140,000 bushels, or about 20,000 bushels 
more than in 1874. In South Carolina the tide- 
water plantations yielded plentifully, while the 
upland fields lost one-half by drought. In 
Brunswick, N.C., the great crop was formerly 
rice, but since the war the production has fallen 
off from 200,000 baskets to less than 20,000, 
and no crop has taken its place on the large 
and valuable rice-plantations, which have con- 
sequently almost all gone to ruin. 

Sugar.—Sugar-cane in parts of Georgia and 
Alabama suffered from drought. The leading 
planters in Mississippi manufactured their su- 
gar and molasses at home from Louisiana and 
African cane. In Louisiana the season of 1874 
was good, but the floods of April destroyed 
24,713 acres of cane. The next six months, 
with the exception of the first half of July, 
were very dry, and the grinding season found 
the planters with short supplies of water. The 
total loss from flood and frost is estimated at 
50,000 hogsheads of sugar. Mr. Sterling, of 
Point Coupee, after several years of planting 
the butts and tops of the cane separately, has 
found in every instance that the tops produce 
a superior cane. The ‘ Robert diffusion” pro- 
cess of sugar-manufacture promises satisfactory 
results. A large factory upon this principle 
has been started in St. Charles Parish. The 
crop of Louisiana sugar for the year 1874 was 
116,867 hogsheads. 

Maple Sugar and Molasses.—In 1875 New 
England enlarged her product of sugar. The 
only State which has fallen below 1874 is Con- 
necticut, in which the product was 95 per cent. 
New Hampshire was full average; Maine, Ver- 
mont, and Massachusetts, were very considera- 
bly above the average. The product of molas- 
ses was not so large. New York declined from 
1874, both in sugar and molasses, Pennsylva- 
nia yielded about three-fourths of the crop of 
1874. Virginia reported a product of sugar 
equal to 87 per cent. of 1874, and 96 per cent. 
of molasses. West Virginia and Kentucky 
were a little in advance of 1874, Northward 
from the Ohio River the sugar and molasses 
product declined gradually from 11 per cent. in 
Wisconsin to 89 per cent. in Michigan. West — 
of the Mississippi the product of sugar in- 
creased in Minnesota, and declined in Iowa 
and Missouri. The season was generally short- 
ened by the cold weather. 

Sorghum.—This crop, cultivated almost en- 
tirely for the manufacture of molasses, shows 
an extraordinary increase over the year 1874 
in the Southern States and in the Missouri Val- 
ley. Farther north there is a general decrease, 
though Indiana, Michigan, and North Carolina, 
are exceptions. In Ohio the crop is decreasing 
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every year. In Kansas the crop was too large 

to be worked up by the machinery. In cane 

Utah fields have yielded as high as 200 gallons 

of sirup per acre. 

_ Hay.—In 1874 New England, except Maine, 
and the Middle States, reported a large crop 
of good quality. The entire crop of 1875, com- 
pared with that of 1874, is 3 per cent. greater 
in quantity. Oompared with 1874, Maine had 
an increase of 10 per cent.; but in the other 
States of that section there is an average fall- 
ing off of about 18 per cent., the principal 
cause being an early drought. In New Eng- 
land, as a whole, the good quality of 1874 is 
fully maintained; but in the other States 
throughout the whole section north of the 
thirty-sixth parallel and east of the Mississippi, 
the quality was much damaged by the rains 
prevailing in the season of cutting and curing. 

Fruit.—The year 1875 was unfavorable for 
apples, while the crops of peaches and grapes 
shave been considerably above the average. 
Texas is the only State that had a full average 
crop of apples. Peaches were abundant: New 
Jersey, 97; Delaware, 112; Maryland, 102; 
Mississippi, 108; Arkansas, 106. The large 
crop in Maryland, although near the markets, 
did not prove remunerative, and would have 
been lost but for the introduction of canning 
on an extensive scale. The grape attained a 
higher condition than either apples or peaches. 
The culture of oranges, lemons, and bananas, 
in Florida, has reached that point of enthusi- 
asm which is sometimes called a “‘ fever.”” In 
Orange County, Florida, this has proceeded so 
far that cereal crops are largely abandoned, and 
the whole county bids fair to become one vast 
orange-grove. Limes are already promising to 
be produced in quantities for shipping. In 
1874 the number of bearing orange-trees in 
Florida was estimated at 50,000; the number 
- of groves averaging 100 trees each at 100,000; 
to which were to be added many larger groves 
in which the number of trees ranged from 200 
to 7,000. The estimated increase of orange- 
groves in Florida in 1874 was 25 percent. In 
Middle Florida, on both sides of the river 
Appalachicola, many young orange-groves are 
coming rapidly forward. It is claimed that 
the soil is richer here than on the St. John’s ; 
the trees mature earlier, and bear more fruit, 
than in Eastern and Southern Florida. One 
grower reports that he realized $900 from six 
trees; another that he realized over $100 from 
one tree. The production of bananas is main- 
ly limited to the southern section of the State. 
It has proved quite successful, and is extend- 
ing. One cultivator in Marion County has a 
thrifty plantation of twelve acres. The area 
covered by plants in the State equals 500 acres, 
and the number of growing plants exceeds 
300,000. 

Tobacco.—Few if any plants are so modified 
by peculiarities of soil, culture, and curing, as 
tobacco. The Connecticut seed-leaf, used as 
wrappers for Havana fillers, when cut is left on 


the ground to wilt; then bundles of from five 
to seven plants are strung on a lath four feet 
long, and hung in the curing-house in tiers, 
and dried by the atmosphere. The mode of 
housing and curing in Maryland is as follows: 
In Calvert, when the leaves are mature and 
soft from moist weather, they are stripped 
from the stalk and tied up in small bundles, 
care being taken to keep the several qualities 
separate. Nearly all the crop is air-cured. In 
Montgomery the cut is hung on sticks four and 
a half feet long. On one end of these sticks 
is an iron spear, on the points of which the 
plants are pressed, while the other end is 
made fast in the house, and thus about ten 
plants are hung upon each for curing, the 
sticks being hung ten or twelve inches apart 
upon poles. Fires are kindled beneath the to- 
bacco, which is hung ten feet above. The 
curing process demands great experience to 
secure the desirable color, and caution to pre- 
vent the burning of the house and its contents. 
The fires are kept up until the tobacco is thor- 
oughly dry. Much of it is exported; a large 
order is usually filled for the French Govern- 
ment. It sells at a moderate price, and is 
chiefly used for cigar-fillings, snuff, twist and 
plug chewing, and for manufactured smoking 
brands. Kentucky, the tobacco-field of Amer- 
ica, has many varieties. That grown in the 
*“ Clarksville district” has a heavy body, and 
is largely exported to Germany, Austria, and 
the north of Europe, though a portion is sent 
to Mexico and Africa. It resembles that 
which is cultivated on the manured lands of 
Virginia. Its mode of curing contributes 
largely to its peculiar qualities. It is cured in 
close barns in the course of two or three days 
of heavy firing, which gives greater body than 
the air-cure. The coal-cured tobacco of North 
Carolina is cut when it begins to yellow in the 
hill. In the barn it is first heated gradually 
until the leaf is nearly cured, when the tem- 
perature is raised to 175°, and kept to that 
point until the cure is complete. Heavy fertil- 
izing is avoided for the bright, charcoal-cured, 
high-priced grades, in order to obviate the 
danger of a dark color and bad bloom from 
too much sap. On this account it is grown 
usually on new land in a light-gray soil. In 
some districts of Missouri charcoal-curing has 
been introduced, with increase of price from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent. In Vinton 
County, Ohio, after stripping off the leaves in 
the field, hauling to houses, stringing on strings 
with a flat needle, and fastening the’strings to 
the ends of sticks, and curing three days with 
furnace-heat, the stock is ready to take down 
and pack for market. 

Twenty-five years ago Virginia stood at the 
head of tobacco-growing States. Since 1860 it 
has given place to Kentucky, which in the 
year 1870 is credited with more than 105,000,- 
000 pounds. The export of leaf-tobacco from 
the United States in 1874 was 318,097,804 
pounds, and valued at $30,399,181. 
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In California the early attempts to grow to- 
bacco according to the methods in use in the 
older States proved unsuccessful. The plant 
grew luxuriantly, but the product was very in- 
different. Within the last three or four years 
a planter in Santa Clara County, after several 
years of experiment, succeeded in producing a 
fair merchantable article. A patent was taken 
out for the new process of culture and prepa- 
ration, and a company formed for operations 
under itt) The first crop, in 1872, amounted to 
a few thousand pounds; in 1873 it rose to 
500,000 pounds, and to about 1,500,000 pounds 
in 1874, including other parties using the pro- 
cess under permission. A portion of the crop 
was from Havana seed, adapted to cigar-mak- 
ing, the remainder being from Florida seed, and 
better adapted to pipe-smoking and chewing- 
tobacco. The manufacturers, having no confi- 
dence in the quality of the new product, re- 
fused to take it, and the company were com- 
pelled to manufacture their own material. 
They were, in March, 1875, making 200,000 
cigars per month, besides packing about 10,000 
pounds of smoking-tobacco per day. The area 
suited to the growth of tobacco under this 
process in California is said to be without lim- 
it. From the United States returns for No- 
vember, 1875, we learn that an experiment on 
about thirty acres of dry and unirrigated soil 
in Contra Costa, California, was quite success- 
ful. It is thought that this State can raise a 
very fine article of smoking-tobacco. 

Throughout the United States in 1875 there 
was an increase in the yield of over 75 per 
cent., as compared with 1874. All the large 
tobacco States had a marked increase of 
production, especially Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. The New England crop increased about 
10 per cent. in quantity, and showed an im- 
provement in quality. Maryland increased her 
yield about one-tenth, and Virginia and North 
Carolina between a fourth anda third. Geor- 
gia and the Gulf States all showed an increased 
yield. In Texas some farmers made two crops. 
In Tennessee the yield vastly surpassed that 
of 1874, both in quantity and quality. In all 
the tobacco States north of the Ohio River 
there was an increase of production, but a 
decline of quality.. All the States west of the 
Mississippi report a great increase, especially 
Missouri and Nebraska. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the crop of 1874 in the 
United States was uncommonly small and poor. 
It was, in fact, a disastrous year for the crop, 
except in the Connecticut Valley. 

Cotton.—In 1875 the crop of cotton was in- 
creased about two percent. The plant obtained 
rather a fairer start than usual, although ger- 
mination was delayed in the Atlantic coast re- 
gion. The June returns averaged in condition 
a small percentage under the standard of goed 
development; in July improvement was indica- 
ted in every State except Texas, where drought 
and insects were locally injurious, but the aver- 
age condition of the entire area was very near 
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the standard, or 100; in August the effect of 
drought, especially in South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Louisiana, was manifest in a small re- 
duction of their percentage, yet the general 
average for this month was fully as high as 
that of June; and in August and September 
the blighting of drought was followed by ex- 
cessive rains, causing injury by floods, by the 
shedding of bolls, by rust, and other abnormal 
conditions, reducing the general percentage 
month by month from August to October. An 
eminent European authority concurs with the 
United States Commissioner of Agriculture in 
estimating the crop of 1875 at about 4,100,000 
bales. The crop of 1874 amounted to 3,833,000 
bales. As for quality the Carolinas and Georgia 
reported an inferiority in three-fourths of the 
counties. In Alabama the depreciation in half 
the State was 20 per cent.; in about one-fourth 
of the area the quality was decidedly better. 
Louisiana and Tennessee reported a good quali- 
ty from nearly half of the area; the only States 
in which the quality of lint was improved were 
Arkansas and Texas. 

Fattening Cattle.—The number of fat cattle 
in the United States in 1875 was somewhat 
greater than in the year 1874. There wasa fall- 
ing off in all the New_England States except 
Connecticut, where there was an increase which 
nearly balanced the deficiency of the others. 
Of the Middle States, New Jersey equaled the 
previous year, but the others showed a decline, 
Pennsylvania reducing her estimate six per 
cent. The States of the South Atlantic showed 
a small increase; Texas, by an increase of six 
per cent. upon her large aggregate, raised the 
amount for the Gulf States considerably above 
the year 1874, notwithstanding the decline in 
all the other States, amounting to 12 per 
cent. in Louisiana. Of the Southern inland 
States, Arkansas reported an increase, but this 
was more than counterbalanced by the loss in 
all the others. North of the Ohio River, Michi- 
gan and I}linois equaled last year, but the other 
States fellbelow. West of the Mississippi, all 
the States reported an increase ranging from 
two per cent. in Nebraska, to 53 per cent. 
in Kansas. On the Pacific coast the loss of 
eight per cent. in California largely exceeded 
the gain of nine per cent. upon the smaller ag- 
gregate of Oregon. 

All the New England and Middle States re- 
ported in October, 1875, a condition above the 
average, except in Massachusetts, where the de- 
ficiency was only one per cent., the maximum, 
107, being in Connecticut. The South Atlantic 
coast and Gulf States were almost all above 
the average. The Southern inland States and 
the States north of the Ohio and west of the 
Mississippi were uniformly above the average, 
the maximum, 112, being in Arkansas. Cali- 
fornia was five per cent. below the average, and 
Oregon two per cent. above. Texas reported 
large sales of beeves in the Kansas and Missouri 
markets. Both a scarcity and a plenty of food 
may tend to increase the number of fat cattle. 
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ALABAMA. The session of the Legislature 
of Alabama, which began in the latter part of 
1874, continued till the 20th of March. After 
the interference of the Federal authority in the 
organization of the Legislature of Louisiana on 
the 4th of January, resolutions were presented 
in both branches condemning the action of the 
military authorities in New Orleans. These 
were referred to the appropriate committees, 
and finally a protest was agreed upon, which was 
adopted and directed to be sent to the Gov- 
ernor of each State and to the Senators and 
representatives of Alabama in Congress. This 
protest, after recounting the occurrences in 
New Orleans, ran as follows: 


This General Assembly cordially recognizes the 
authority of the Government of the United States in 


all its branches, in all matters of national impor- 


tance, and which are confided to it by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. This General Assembly 


recognizes the fact that by authority as high as that 


which ordained that Constitution, and in recognition 


of which that same Constitution was formed, a large 


part of the powers and duties for which a govern- 
ment is sateblighed: is to be exercised by the States, 
through their own organs of State government. To 
perform the duties so confided to the States, their 
overnments in their several departments must be 
free from all dictation by any other power, and 
should be protected against the use of external force 
in the discharge of these duties. 
This is a principle fundamental to American insti- 
tutions, and, as to legislative bodies, is expressed in 


. the formula incorporated in the Constitution of the 


United States, that ‘‘each House shall be the judge 
of the election, returns, and qualification of its own 
members.’? Every legislative body must, of neces- 
sity, be free from external dictation, as to its own 
membership, and as to the laws it shall enact, other- 
wise it is the mere register of the will of some other 
power, and not a law-making body. This General 
Assembly can discern in the expulsion on January 
4, 1875, from the House of Representatives of the 
State of Louisiana, of certain of its members, by an 
armed force of the United States soldiers, nothing 
short of a plain violation of a right of necessity be- 
longing to, and inherent-in, each of these United 
States, as a community charged with the duty of 
local self-government, an offense against the people 
of the United States, and against each of the States 
which form the American Union. 

This General Assembly does hereby declare that 
the good people of this State are, and have been 
since the recognition of Alabama, as a readmitte 
State, loyal to the Union of these States, and the Con- 
stitution and laws thereof. 

With this honest expression of loyalty to the 
Union, and with an earnest desire that its govern- 
ment may, by all proper means, ‘‘ form a more per- 
fect union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 

uillity, provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of lib- 
erty to ourselves and our posterity ;”’ this General 
Assembly, actuated alone by principles of patriotism 
and the love of liberty, regulated by wise laws, does 
solemnly and earnestly protest against the course 
which has been pursued toward the State of Louisi- 
ana by the military authorities of the United States. 


_ Such course has no justification in any of the powers 


granted for the grand objects and purposes for which 
the Constitution declares the Goverihant of the 
United States to be established. It is utterly sub- 
versive of the right of local self-government by the 
States of the Union, and is, in fact, the destruction 
of the liberties of the people of the several States. 


Early in February, a memorial signed by 


several Republican members of the Legislature, 
and addressed to the President of the United 
States and the Republican members of both 
branches of Congress, was submitted to the 
United States Senate by George E. Spencer, 
one of the Senators from Alabama, setting 
forth—‘‘1. That changes have been made by 
the Alabama Legislature in the penal code of 
the State by which a system of involuntary 
servitude and espionage for African citizens is 
sought to be inaugurated; 2. That political 
legislation has been enacted by means of which 
ninety-three thousand Republican voters are 
practically deprived of representation ; that the 
Republican constitution is restricted, and there 
is a practical nullification of the constitutional 
amendments;’’ and asking Congress to em- 
power the President to suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus in certain contingencies, in or- 
der to preserve the peace in the Southern 
States. 

When this memorial and the fact that it had 
been submitted to the United States Senate 
were made known in Montgomery, the Senate 
of Alabama adopted resolutions declaring it to 
be a ‘‘ gross misrepresentation of the facts and 
liable to do great injury to the people of Ala- 
bama,” as no laws had been passed ‘‘ by which 
a system of involuntary servitude and espionage 
for African citizens is sought to be inaugu- 
rated; but all penal laws that have been passed 
have had for their object the suppression of 
crime which was admitted by all to exist, and 
said laws affected alike all races and were not 
discriminative in their character, and no law 
had been passed that prevents any class of 
citizens of the State from equal representation.” 
A joint committee of the two branches of the 
General Assembly was raised to ascertain 
whether or not “said document is authorized, 
and, if so, which members, if any, of this body, 
signed the same, and what should be the action 
of this Senate in the premises.” The commit- 
tee in its report gave the names of certain 
members who had signed the memorial, and 
certain others whose names were appended 
without their consent, and made the following 
statements regarding the matter : 


Your committee are required to report what ought 
to be the action of the Senate after their investiga- 
tion. ‘The act of an individual is innocent or crimi- 
nal when viewed through the motive which prompt- 
ed it; and looking at the evidence, your committee 
are of the opinion that the Senators who signed said 
memorial were imposed upon and deceived as to its 
contents, by the designing and unscrupulous men 
who were its authors. 

Your committee cannot condemn in too strong 
terms this attempt to stab the reputation of the Sen- 
ate, and through them to assassinate the liberty of 
every citizen of Alabama. 

The statement of the prayer of the memorial is the 
demonstration of its atrocity. The unscrupulous 
leaders who concocted this libel had but one object 
in view, and that was to procure the passage of an 
act by Congress authorizing the President to suspend 
the writ of habeas corpus at his own will and pleasure, 
To accomplish this they willfully and maliciously 
perverted the truth, and, not satistied with their own 
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turpitude in this transaction, they induced Senators 
of their own political faith to charge on a majority of 
this Senate a willful purpose to take away trom the 
colored man his liberty, by enacting stringent laws 
against the crimes of larceny and burglary ; while the 
record as well as the statements of Senators, show 
that these measures were supported by several Re- 
publican Senators who signed said memorial. 

How laws pues the crimes of larceny and 
burglary, applicable to all parties irrespective of race 
or color, could be construed to operate upon the Re- 
publican party more oppressively than the Demo- 
cratic party it is difficult to perceive, in the absence 
of an admission that there are more thieves and bur- 
ep in the Republican than in the Democratic party. 

he statements made to your committee show that 
the memorial forwarded to Washington does not ex- 
press the sentiments of a single one of the Senators 
whose names appear attached thereto. As to some 
of them, a palpable fraud seems to have been com- 
mitted in tle use of their names. As to these Sen- 
ators so situated with regard to the memorial, your 
committee feel that they are the victims of designing 
men and are to be excused rather than condemned. 
As to those Senators whose names were actually ob- 
tained on false pretenses, while they are not to be 
condemned for any malicious attempt to defame their 
fellow-Senators, they are censurable for allowing the 
use of their names without first obtaining informa- 
tion of the contents of the paper signed by them. 

This memorial is unjustifiable in every respect in 
which it can be regarded. It is false in its inferences 
and allegations. It isa libel and a slander, and its 
perpetrators should meet with the scorn and con- 
tempt of all honest men. 

The report was adopted, and, shortly after, 
resolutions were passed declaring that ‘“‘ where- 
as, in the opinion of the General Assembly of 
Alabama, Hon. George E. Spencer does not 
rightfully occupy a seat in the Senate of the 
United States as a Senator from Alabama, a 
joint committee to consist of two Senators and 
three members of the House of Representatives 
be appointed to investigate, examine, and re- 
port to the two Houses of the General Assem- 
bly the facts relating to his alleged election as 
Senator, and the-means by which such election 
was procured, and his credentials as a Senator 
were obtained.” 

The committee were empowered to sit dur- 
ing the recess of the Legislature, to send for 
persons and papers, and examine witnesses 
under oath, and were required to report the 
results of the investigation together with all 
the evidence taken. Their report was not 
made during this session of the Legislature. 

A joint committee appointed to examine in- 
to the affairs of the Auditor’s and Treasurer’s 
offices reported that everything was found to 
be regular and satisfactory, except so far as 
related to the drawing of three warrants for 
the payment of interest on the public debt, one 
for $228,000, one for $221,180, and the other 
for $35,346.76, making $484,346.76 in the ag- 
gregate. No evidence was found that this sum 
had been appropriated to the object for which 
it was drawn. It was found that a debt of 
$441,733.50, due to the financial agents of the 
State, and incurred by Governor Lewis, had 
been paid in part by the sale of $260,000 of 
bonds issued in 1873. The balance of this 
debt, amounting with accrued interest to $248, - 
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297.18, was settled by the payment of $25,150 
in cash and the giving of a note for $227,203.15, 
now past due and unpaid, secured by the hy- 
pothecation of $228,000 in bonds. In this 
transaction was traced the use of $253,150 
credited to the payment of interest. It was 
further found that the payment reported of 
$260,000 of hypothecated bonds had been 
effected by the purchase of the bonds at 60 
cents on the dollar, and paying for them in 
new obligations at par, making their cost 
$150,000. From this it appears that no part 
of the $484,346.76 was legitimately used for 
the payment of interest, and that $75,196.76 
remained wholly unaccounted for. The trans- 
action is condensed as follows: 


1. Money was drawn from the Treasury for the 
ostensible purpose of paying interest on the bonded 
debt, and was otherwise used. 

: 2. Bonds were purchased without authority of 
aw. 

8. Funding obligations were used in purchasing 
bonds in violation of the act under which they were 
issued, 

4, The sum of $75,196.76 was used in some way 
not disclosed by the records and papers in the Treas- 
urer’s office, in which vouchers and papers for dis- 
bursements ought to be filed. 


It was also found that an unreasonable 
amount had been expended for stationery, sup- 
plies being purchased in New York at two or 
three times the cost at retail in Montgomery. 
Another committee appointed to inquire into 
the use of the contingent fund reported that it 
had been used very lavishly under Governor 
Lewis, and in some cases illegally. The Gov- 
ernor had himself been paid $800 for services 
while visiting New York, and $800 for ex- 
penses in traveling in Florida and New York, 
and his private secretary had received $1,600 
for services in distributing bacon donated by 
Congress to the people of overflowed districts. 
One W. H. Smith had received $500 for ser- 
vices in Georgia, the character of which could 
not be ascertained, and the State Treasurer 
had been paid $1,200 for expenses in visiting 
Mobile and New York. These were a few of 
the items showing the extravagant use that had 
been made of the contingent fund. 

A new act to regulate elections was approved 
on the 8d of March. It designates all the 
officers to be chosen by an election of the 
people, and makes elaborate provision for the 
conduct of elections. Three inspectors and 
one returning officer for each voting precinct 
must be chosen by the judge of probate, sheriff 
and clerk of the circuit court of the county or 
any two of them, at least thirty days before 
the election. The inspectors and clerks are re- 
quired to take oath for the truthful perform- 
ance of their duties, and are placed under pen- 
alties for any violation of the law. Although 
every voter must be registered after taking 
oath as to his qualifications, the inspectors are 
required to make a list of the persons voting, 
writing down: their names and the order in 
which their ballots are received. Any quali- 
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fied elector may challenge the right of any 
person to vote if he suspects he is not qualified, 
and such person must take oath as to his quali- 
fications before his vote is received, being liable 
to trial and punishment for perjury if he swears 
falsely. Returns of the election are to be 
made from each precinct to the sheriff of the 
county and by him to the Secretary of State 
in the case of State officials. Provisionis made 
for contesting the election of any person de- 
clared elected to any office, the contest to be 
made by any qualified voter who will assume 
the necessary obligations, and to be conducted 
before the probate judge of the county. The 
following provisions are made for the preven- 
tion of bribery, fraud or intimidation : 

Suotion 92. Beit further enacted, That if any per- 


son by bribery or offering to bribe, or by any other 
corrupt means, attempts to influence any elector in 
giving his vote, or deter him from giving the same, 
or disturb or hinder him in the free exercise of the 
right of suffrage at any election within this State, he 
is guilty of a misdemeanor and on conviction must 
be fined not less than one hundred nor more than 
one thousand dollars, and sentenced to any work- 
house or jail of any county in this State for not less 
than thirty days nor more than six months, at the 
discretion of the jury trying the same. 

Sro. 93. Be it further enacted, That any person 
who fraudulently alters or changes the vote of any 
elector by which such is prevented from voting as 
he intended, is guilty of a misdemeanor, and on 
conviction must be fined not less than one hundred 
nor more than one thousand dollars, and shall be 
imprisoned in the county jail not less than thirty 
days nor more than six months. 

Sxo. 97. Beit further enacted, That if any person 
or persons disturb on election-days, or prevent or 
attempt in any way to prevent any elector from 
freely casting his ballot, such person or persons shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and on conviction shall 
be fined not less than five hundred nor more than 
one thousand dollars, and sentenced to any work- 
house or jail of any county of this State for not less 
than six months nor more than one year, at the dis- 
- cretion of the court trying the same. 

The sheriff is required to preserve order at 
all voting-places, and the sale of liquor on the 
day of election and the day preceding is pro- 
hibited. Special election laws were enacted 
for the cities of Mobile and Montgomery. 

Some of the general legislation of the ses- 
sion was quite important. Among the acts 
passed was one declaring what constituted the 
school fund, and one revising and amending the 
act of 1873 to keep in each county a propor- 
tionate share of the school-money. The Gov- 
ernor was authorized to lease out or rent the 
penitentiary farm with its stock and materials, 
and to hire to the lessee such convicts as might 
be agreed upon, not to exceed one hundred in 
number and for a period not exceeding eight 
years. An act was also passed to regulate the 
business of fire, inland, and marine insurance 
companies of other States and countries doing 
businessin Alabama. This requires every such 
company to have at least $125,000 capital, to 
pay $100 into the Treasury of the State and to 
make a report to the Auditor of the State of 
its capital, assets, and liabilities, in detail. An 
act was also passed redistricting the State into 
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eight congressional districts. An act to in- 
duce and encourage immigration into the State 
provided for the appointment of a commission- 
er of immigration, and a board of directors to 
collect and disseminate information regarding 
the resources and advantages of the State, and 
to promote in various ways the settlement in 
Alabama of immigrants from other parts of 
the Union and other countries, O, F. Sievers, 
of Mobile, was appointed commissioner. The 
Governor was authorized and directed to ap- 
point five centennial commissioners ‘ whose 
duty it shall be to secure proper apartments in 
the exhibition buildings, and to make such 
necessary arrangements for the display of such 
articles as may be forwarded from Alabama 
for exhibition, and to do whatever they may 
deem best to have the State of Alabama rep- 
resented upon an equal footing with her sister 
States at the Centennial Exhibition to be held 
at the city of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, July 
4, 1876.” . 

Among other acts of the session was one es- 


tablishing boards of health, making the Medi- 


cal Association, organized at Tuscaloosa in 
March, 1873, the State Board of Health, and 
county medical associations boards of health 
for their respective counties; one enabling 
aliens ‘‘to acquire, hold, and dispose of prop- 
erty, real or personal, as native citizens;” one 
prohibiting the sale of agricultural products 
between the hours of sunset and sunrise; one 
making persons ineligible to offices under the 
laws of the State who hold offices of profit or 
trust under the laws and Government of the 
United States; one repealing the act of Decem- 
ber, 1868, ‘“‘to suppress murder, lynching, and 
assaults and batteries,” known as the Ku-klux 
act; and one changing the name of Baker 
County to Chilton. 

The question of providing for a new State 
constitution occupied a large share of atten- 
tion. The existing constitution was framed 
and adopted under the operation of the recon- 
struction acts, and was in some of its features 
obnoxious to a large portion of the people of 
the State, and especially so to the Democratic 
and Conservative party. A bill was introduced 
in the Legislature and passed without much. 
difficulty, providing that the question of hold- 
ing a convention to frame a new constitution 
should be submitted to a vote of the people at 
a special election on the 3d of August. Pro- 
vision was made for the election at the same 
time of one delegate in each county, one for 
each senatorial district and one additional for 
the county of Mobile, making ninety-nine in 
all. It was also provided that, in case a major- 
ity of the votes cast were in favor of holding 
a convention, the delegates elected should as- 
semble at Montgomery, on the 6th of Septem- 
ber, for the purpose of revising and amending 
the constitution, subject to the ratification of 
the people. The enabling act also contained 
the following provision : 

Suo. 9. Be it further enacted, That if such conven- 
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tion be called, it shall not be authorized to make 
any ordinance, rule, or law which shall be binding 
on the people of this State, or any part of them, nor 
to deprive any person in office of his right to said 
office, as now held by him under the constitution 
and laws of this State, nor to place any property or 
educational qualification upon the right to vote in 
this State, nor to do any act but to frame and recom- 
mend for adoption a constitution, amendatory and 
revisory of the constitution now in operation in this 
State. In the constitution so framed, it shall be 
the duty of the Convention to provide for a system 
of common schools, as liberally as the means of the 
State will permit, and to be enlarged as those means 
shall increase. 


An active canvass was made on the question 
of holding the convention. On the 7th of 
April the Democratic State Executive Com- 
mittee issued an address to the party, urging 
a thorough organization in favor of the con- 
vention, and appointing the times and places 
for holding the county and district nominating 
conventions. It also called attention to the 
objectionable features of the old constitution, 
and presented the reasons for desiring a revi- 
sion of the organic law of the State. It urged 
the nomination of the best men for delegates, 
and declared its desire to be the promotion of 
the best interests of all the people of the State. 

In May an address signed by Alexander White, 
and proceeding from the Republican State Ex- 
ecutive Committee, was issued, calling upon 
Republicans to oppose the convention, and to 
nominate no candidates for delegates. In this 
address it was represented that the purpose of 
the Democrats was to destroy the public-school 
system, restrict the right of suffrage, author- 
ize imprisonment for debt, abolish exemptions 
of property from sale under execution, and ac- 
complish other objects calculated to degrade 
and injure the colored population. It was also 
intimated that they would refuse to submit the 
constitution when framed to a vote of the 
people. Shortly after the appearance of this 
address resolutions were put forth by the Re- 
publican members of the House of Represent- 
atives, and signed D. E. Coon, which repudi- 
ated the policy recommended in the address 
signed by Mr. White, and while urging the de- 
feat of the convention favored the nomination 
of delegates, and requested the Republican 
legislative committee to issue an address on 
the subject. 

The address mentioned was soon after issued, 
and on the 17th of July the Democratic State 
Committee sent out another address intended 
to refute the accusations made against the pur- 
poses of the Conservative party. At the elec- 
tion which occurred on the 8d of August, 77,- 
763 votes were cast for the convention, and 
59,928 against it, making the majority in favor 
of the convention 17,835. Wilcox County 
was excluded from the count on account of 
failing to make return within the time pre- 
scribed by law. The vote in that county was 
1,190 in favor of the convention and 3,714 
against it. Of the 99 delegates chosen, 80 
were Democrats, 12 Republicans, and 7 Inde- 


pendent. A few days after the election the 
Democratic State Executive Committee issued 
a congratulatory circular attributing the re- 
sult to “‘ harmony, organization, and efforts of 
the Democratic and Conservative party; to 
the transcendent exertions made by the free 
press of this State; to the powerful canvass 
made by our able and patriotic speakers in the 
field; to the patriotism and efticiency of our 
party agencies in the different counties; and, 
above all, the intelligence and virtue of the 
people.” 

The convention met and was organized on 
the 6th of September. It completed its work 
in twenty-seven days, its deliberations being 
characterized by the utmost harmony. The 
financial condition of the State was a subject 
of serious consideration, and a committee to 
which all resolutions relating to that subject 
were referred made a report in which it was 
declared that the Treasury was almost exhaust- 
ed, and the financial condition of the State 
‘absolutely appalling.” The committee stated 
that the indebtedness of the State amounted to 
$29,000,000, and the total value of taxable 


property to $159,000,000. The “ direct debt ” 


is stated as follows: 


Five per cent. bonds, embraced in Auditor's report 
ol ih ELLY ESET TREE SITET OT eee $3,295,600 


heli SeWihia doles wu.sid hue caialsinn Wash Sae asian tinal 770,500 
Eight per cent. bonds, embraced in Auditor's re- 

DOE OF ISTE. 5x5 ods necice eaves wend eas'scdy tshe we 2,212,700 
Unpaid interest, about <..s vieecnciecneerssawerioseee 850,000 
Seven per cent. bonds issued, and to be issued, to 

the South & North, Savannah & Memphis, and 

Grand Trunk Railroad Companies, under the act 

authorizing the substitution of straight for in- 

dorsed bonds ..... . Wwibninte bablais, oeidt Sis sued vette 1,192,000 
Btate Obigetlons i456 supatvanvedscce ne cnedvewustion 1,000,000 
Short bonds sold by Governor Lindsay, including 

unpaid interest, About:.......cccessccsvcccceces 170,000 

Teta ais coca cwuvigeseddaphs lidie $v usrey $9,490,800 


The annual interest upon this indebtedness is $638,000. 


State bonds hypothecated to various parties 
to secure claims against the State amounted to 
$1,700,000. There was also a large floating 
debt, ‘‘the extent and validity” of which were 
‘‘undergoing investigation.” One item was 
$524,000 alleged to be due to the school fund, 
and another $600,000 claimed by the South & 
North Alabama Railroad ‘‘ under an act appro- 
priating the three per cent. fund prior to the 
war. These with other claims made up a float- 
ing debt of $1,500,000. The contingent liabili- 
ty on account of bonds loaned to and indorsed 
for railroad companies amounted to over $14,- 
000,000, making up the grand total of $29,- 
000,000, on which the annual interest would 


be not less than $1,900,000. The committee ~ 


adds: 


It is only necessary to present this statement of 
formidable indebtedness to convince the creditors of 
the State that full payment is impossible, and that 
the State can never resume the — of interest 
until the debt is adjusted and reduced, so as to cor- 


respond with our diminished resources. But in the © 


face of this dark feature it affords us pleasure to state 
that the commissioners are sanguine of their ability 
to reduce the entire indebtedness of the State, exclu- 
sive of the educational and trust funds, to a sum not 
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exceeding $10,000,000, the interest on which will not 
exceed $420,000 per annum. 

In view of these facts, your committee have been 
stimulated to extraordinary exertions in trying to so 
shape the financial article in the constitution as to 
meet the ends which we have been induced to be- 
lieve can be accomplished. 

We recommend ‘economy in each branch of the 
government. ; ; 

We recommend property to be taxed in proportion 
to its value. 

We recommend a prohibition of the State from en- 
gaging in works of internal improvement, or the 
_ loaning of its credit for that purpose. 

We recommend that no debt shall be incurred by 
the State, except to suppress insurrection, rebellion, 
or invasion. 

We recommend a reduction of 25 per cent. on all 
salaries, and a reduction of pay and mileage of mem- 
bers of Legislature, from six to four dollars per day, 
and from forty to ten cents per mile. 

We recommend that the Legislature shall not, in 
any one year, levy more than three-fourth of one per 
cent. tax upon the property of the people for State 
purposes. 

e believe with these economical views, fully car- 
ried out, and the contemplated compromise consum- 
mated, with this rate of taxation fixed at three-fourths 
_ of one per cent. as a maximum, that our State will 
once more gain her deserved prosperity ; that capital 
seeing that our debt is reduced, and our taxing power 
limited, will seek investment in our eae lands, and 
population, always following capital, will fill up our 
waste places; that our property will enhance in value 
and a rapid reduction of the rate of taxation may be 
had, with yet sufficient revenue to meet an economical 
administration, and. pay interest on the public debt. 


With this report the article on taxation was 
submitted. The constitution when completed 
was adopted by the convention with but two 
dissenting votes. The first article is made up 
of a “ Declaration of Rights;” in thirty-nine 
sections. Among these are the following: 


Szotion 1. That all men are equally free and inde- 
pendent; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that among these 
_ are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Szo, 2. That all persons resident in this State born 
in the United States, or naturalized, or who shall 
have legally declared their intention to become citi- 
zens of the United States, are hereby declared citi- 
zens of the State of Alabama, possessing equal civil 
and political rights. 

_Szo. 3. That all political power is inherent in the 
people, and all free governments are founded on their 
authority, and instituted for their benefit; and that 
therefore, they have, at all times, an inalienable an 
indefeasible right to change their form of govern- 
ment, in such manner as they may deem expedient. 

Src. 4, That no religion shall be established by 
law ; that no preference shall be given by law to any 
religious sect, society, denomination, or mode of 
worship ; that no one shall be compelled by law to 
attend any place of worship, nor to pay any tithes, 
taxes, or other rate, for building or repairing any 
place of worship, or for maintaining any minister or 
od. that no religious test shall be required as 
a qualification to any office or public trust, in this 
State; and that the civil rights, privileges and capa- 
cities of any citizen, shall not be in any manner af- 
fected by his religious principles. 

3 cor 21. That no person shall be imprisoned for 
ebt. 

Seo. 31, That immigration shall be encouraged; 

ti Se ap shall not be prohibited; and no citizen 

shall be exiled. ; 

__ Suc. 83. That no form of slavery shall exist in this» 

State ; and there shall be no involuntary servitude, 
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otherwise than for the punishment of crime, of which 
the party shall have been duly convicted. 

Sxo. 34. The right of suffrage shall be protected 
by laws regulating elections, and prohibiting, under 
adequate penalties, all undue influences from power, 
bribery, tumult, or other improper conduct. 

Sxo. 85. The people of this State accept as final 
the established fact that from the Federal Union 
there can be no secession of any State. 

Sxo. 36. Foreigners who are or may hereafter be- 
come bona fide residents of this State, shall enjoy the 
same rights in respect to the possession, enjoyment, 
and inheritance of irk ae as native-born citizens. 

Sxo. 87. That the sole object and only legitimate 
end of government is to protect the citizen in*the 
enjoyment of: life, liberty, and property ; and when 
the government assumes other functions it is usur- 
pation and oppression. 

Sxo. 88. No educational or property qualification 
for suffrage or office, nor any restraint upon the same 
on account of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude, shall be made by law. 


Article II. defines the boundaries of the 
State, and declares that the counties shall re- 
main as before, the Legislature having power 
by a two-thirds vote to change their bounda- 
ries. Article III. lays down the distribution 
of powers into legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial. Article IV., consisting of fifty-six sec- 
tions, treats of the Legislative Department. It 
provides that the General Assembly shall con- 
sist of not more than thirty-three Senators and 
one hundred members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, apportioned among the several dis- 
tricts and counties as prescribed in the consti- 
tution. The term of service of Senators is 
fixed at four years, and of Representatives at 
two years, the election occurring on the first 
Monday in August, 1876, and every two years 
thereafter, and all the Representatives and 
half the Senators being elected at each election. 
The pay of members is fixed at four dollars a 
day and ten cents a mile for travel in going to 
and from the seat of government, “by the 
nearest usual route traveled.” The Senate 
elects a President and the House a Speaker 
from theirown members. The General Assem- 
bly is required to meet biennially, “‘on the day, 
specified in this constitution, or on such other 
day as may be prescribed by law, and shall 
not remain in session longer than sixty days at 
the first session held under this constitution, 
nor longer than fifty days at any subsequent 
session.” 

The date for the beginning of the regular 
sessions is nowhere prescribed in ‘the consti- 
tution. The requirements and restrictions laid 
down for the guidance of the Legislature do 
not differ in their main features from those of 
other States. The following provisions are 
made regarding local and special legislation : 

Srction 23. No special or local law shall be enact- 
ed for the benefit of individuals or corporations, in 
cases which are or can be provided for by a general 
law, or where the relief sought can be given by any 
court of this State; nor shall the operation of any 
generat law be suspended by the General Assembly 
or the benefit of any individual, corporation, or as- 
sociation. 

Sxo. 24. No local or special law shall be passed, 
on a subject which cannot be provided for by a gen- 
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eral law, unless notice of the intention to apply 
therefor shall have been published in the locality 
where the matter or things to be affected may be 
situated; which notice shall be at least twenty days 
prior to the introduction into the General Assembly 
of such bill, and the evidence of such notice having 
been given shall be exhibited to the General As- 
sembly, before such bill shall be passed : Provided, 
That the provisions of this constitution, as to spe- 
cial or local laws, shall not apply to public or educa- 
ticnal institutions of or in this State, nor to indus- 
trial, mining, immigration, or manufacturing corpo- 
rations or interests, or corporations for constructing 
canals, or improving navigable rivers or harbors of 
this’State. 


Other interesting features of this article are 
the following: . 

Srction 29. No bill shall be passed giving any 
extra compensation to any public officer, servant or 
employé, agent or contractor, after the services shall 
have been rendered, or contract made ; nor shall any 
officer of the State bind the State to the payment of 
any sum of money but by authority of law. 

Sro. 84. No appropriation shall be made to any 
charitable or educational institution not under the 
absolute control of the State, other than normal 
schools established by law for the professional train- 
ing of teachers for the public schools of the State, 
except by a vote of two-thirds of all the members 
elected to each House. 

Src. 87. When the General Assembly shall be con- 
vened in special session, there shall be no legislation 
upon subjects other than those designated in the 
proclamation of the Governor calling such session. 

Szo. 54. The State shall not engage in works of in- 
ternal improvement, nor lend money or its credit in 
aid of such; nor shall the State be interested in any 
private or corporate enterprise, or lend money or its 
credit to any individual, association, or corporation. 

Sxo. 55. The General Assembly shall have no pow- 
er to authorize any county, city, town, or other sub- 
division of this State, to lend its credit, or to grant 
public money or thing of value in aid of, or to any 
individual, association, or corporation whatsoever, 
or to become a stockholder in any such corporation, 
association, or company, by issuing bonds or other- 
wise. 


Article V., relating to the Executive Depart- 
ment, consists of twenty-six sections. It pro- 
vides for the election of a Governor, Secretary 
of State, Treasurer, State Auditor, and Attor- 
ney-General, by the qualified electors of the 
State for a term of two years. It also declares 
that there shall be a Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, and a sheriff for each county, the latter 
to be elected in the several counties for terms 
of four years. The compensation of executive 
officers is left to be fixed bylaw. In case of: 
the death, removal, or disability of the Gov- 
ernor, the President of the Senate acts in his 
place; and in case he also is absent, removed, 
or under disability, the Speaker of the House 
assumes the executive office. The rest of this 
article is taken up with defining the duties and 
qualifications of executive officers. 

Article VI. relates to the Judicial Depart- 
ment, and contains twenty-eight sections. The 
judicial power is vested in the Senatt as a 
Court of Impeachment, a Supreme Court, Cir- 
cuit Courts, Chancery Courts, Courts of Pro- 
bate, such inferior Courts of Law and Equity 
to consist of not more than fivesmembers, as 
the General Assembly may from time to time 


establish, and such persons as may be by law 
invested with powers of a judicial nature. The 
Supreme Court is clothed mainly with an ap- 
pellate jurisdiction, and is required to sit at the 
capital. It is to consist of one Chief-Justice 
and such number of associates as may be pre- 
scribed by law. The General Assembly is re- 
quired to divide the State into circuits not ex- 
ceeding eight in number, unless the same is 
increased by a two-thirds vote of the Legisla- 
ture, each circuit including not less than three 
nor more than twelve counties. There shall 
be a judge for each circuit and a circuit court in 
each county at least twice every year. The 
Circuit Courts have original civil and criminal 
jurisdiction of a general kind. The General 
Assembly is required to establish a Court or 
Courts of Chancery, dividing the State into 
not more than three chancery districts, unless 
increased by a two-thirds vote at any time, 
with a chancellor for each district, and a 
Chancery Court in each district at least once a 
year. The General Assembly is also empow- 
ered to establish a Probate Court in each 
county, and may provide for other courts of 
inferior jurisdiction. The judges of the Su- 
preme Court, the Circuit Courts, and Probate 
Court, and the Chancellors, are to be elected by 
the people of the State, districts, and counties, 
respectively, for a term of six years, and shall 
receive a compensation to be fixed by law. No 
judge of a court of record can practise law. The 
Clerk of the Supreme Court is to be appointed 
by the judges, and registers in chancery by the 
chancellors, but the clerks of the Circuit Courts 
are to be elected by the people. <A solicitor for 
each circuit is to be elected by the Legislature. 
Justices of the peace may be elected, not ex- 
ceeding two for each precinct. 

Article VII. makes provision for the im- 
peachment and removal of executive and judi- 
cial officers for cause. 

Article VIII. covers the’subject of “ suffrage 
and elections.” The qualifications of electors 
are as follows: 

Szction 1. Every male citizen of the United 
States, and every male person of foreign birth, who 
may have legally declared his intention to become a 
citizen of the United States before he offers to vote, 
who is twenty-one years old or upward, possoenia 
the following qualifications, shall be an elector, an 
shall be entitled to vote at any election by the peo- 
ple, except as hereinafter provided : 

1. He shall have resided in the State at least one 
year immediately preceding the election at which he 
offers to vote. 

2. He shall have resided in the county for three 
months, and in the precinct, or ward, for thirty days. 
immediately precec ng the election at which he of- 
fers to vote: Provided, That the General Assembly 
may prescribe a longer or shorter residence in any pre- 
cinct in any county, or in any ward in any incorpo- 
rated city or town having a population of more than 
five thousand inhabitants, but in no case to exceed 
three months: And ided, That no soldier, sailor, 
or marine in the military or naval service of the 
United States shall acquire a residence by being sta- 
tioned in this State. 

. Sxo. 8. The following classes shall not be permit- 
ted to register, vote, or hold office: 
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1. Those who shall have been convicted of trea- 
son, embezzlement of public funds, malfeasance in 
office, larceny, bribery, or other crime punishable 
by imprisonment in the penitentiary. 

"2. Those who are idiots or insane. 

Article IX. is entitled ‘‘ Representation,” 
and makes specific provision for the appor- 
tionment of Senators and Representatives. 

Article X. provides for the exemption of a 
homestead and one thousand dollars of per- 
sonal property from sale on execution or other 
legal process. Article XI. relates to taxation. 
A poll-tax not exceeding one dollar and fifty 
cents is authorized, to be applied to the school 
fund; the State tax for any one year is re- 
stricted to three-fourths of one per cent. ; coun- 
ty taxes to one-half of one per cent., except that 
one-fourth of one per cent. additional may be 
levied for the payment of debts already exist- 
ing; town and city taxes to one-half of one 
per cent. except that one per cent. additional 
may be levied to pay existing debts, the city 
of Mobile being allowed to levy one per cent. 
for general purposes and one per cent. for pay- 
ing of existing debts until January, 1879, and 
three-fourths of one per cent. for each of these 
objects thereafter. The following restrictions 
on incurring debt in the future are made: 

Sxo. 3. After the ratification of this constitution, 

no new debt shall be created against, or incurred by, 
this State or its authority, except to repel invasion 
or suppress insurrection, and then only by a concur- 
rence of two-thirds of the members of each House 
of the General Assembly, and the vote shall be 
taken by yeas and nays and entered on the journals ; 
and any act creating or incurring any new debt 
‘against this State, except as herein provided for, 
shall be absolutely void:: Provided, The Governor 
may be authorized to negate temporary loans, 
never to exceed one hundred thousand dollars, to 
meet deficiencies in the Treasury, and until the 
.same is paid no new loan shall be negotiated: Pro- 
vided further, That this section shall not be so con- 
_ strued as to prevent the issuance of bonds in adjust- 
ment of existing State indebtedness. 

Article XII. provides for a State militia, and 
Article XIII. deals with the subject of educa- 
tion. It requires the General Assembly to 
* establish, organize, and maintain a system of 
public schools throughout the State, for the 
equal benefit of the children thereof, between 
the ages of seven and twenty-one years; but 
separate schools shall be provided for the chil- 
dren of citizens of African descent.” The 
school-fund consists of the proceeds of the 
sale of land or other property granted or in- 
trusted to the State, or given by the United 
States for educational purposes, all lands or 
other property given by individuals or appro- 
priated by the State for the same purposes, the 
principal of which must be preserved inviolate 
and undiminished, and the income “ faithfully 
applied to the specific objects of the original 
grants or appropriations.”’ The poll-tax must 
be applied to the support of public schools in 
the counties in which it is levied and collected. 

The supervision of the public schools is vest- 
ed in ‘‘a Superintendent of Education whose 
powers, duties, term.of office, and compensa- 
tion shall be fixed by law. The Superintendent 
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of Education, shall be elected by the qualified 
voters of the State in such manner and at such 
time as shall be provided by law.” 

Sec. 8. No money raised for the support of the 
public schools of the State shall be appropriated to 
or used for the support of any sectarian or denomi- 
national school. 


The State University and the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College are placed in the charge 
of boards of trustees appointed by the Gov- 
ernor for terms of six years, one-third to va- 
cate their seats at the end of every two years, 
two members being selected from the congres- 
sional district in which the institution is lo- 
cated, and one from each of the other congres- 
sional districts. 

Article XIV. relates to corporations, and 
consists of twenty-five sections. Corporations, 
except for municipal, manufacturing, mining, - 
immigration, industrial, and educational pur- 
poses, or improving navigable rivers and har- 
bors, must be formed under general laws, un- 
less in the judgment of the General Assembly 
their objects cannot be attained without spe- 
cial acts. The powers and privileges of pri- 
vate corporations are duly defined and placed 
under various restrictions. The General As- 
sembly is prohibited from incorporating banks 
or moneyed institutions with power to issue 
bills of credit except as prescribed. No bank 
can be established except under general laws, 
and on a specie basis. All bills and notes is- 
sued by banks must be redeemable in gold or 
silver, and no suspension of specie payment 
can be authorized. Every bank or banking 
company must cease operations within twenty 
years from its organization, unless the time is 
extended by the Legislature, and promptly there- 
after close its business. No bank is allowed to 
receive more than the legal rate of interest. 
The State is forbidden to be a stockholder in 
any bank, or to loan its credit to any banking 
concern. Among the provisions relating to 
railroads are the following: ~ 

Sno. 22. The General Assembly shall pass laws 
to correct abuses and prevent unjust discrimination 
and extortion in the rates of freights and passenger 
tariffs on railroads, canals, and rivers in this State. 

Sxo. 23. No railroad or other transportation com- 
pany shall grant free passes, or selk tickets or passes 
at a discount, other than as sold to the public gener- 
ally, to any member of the General Assembly, or to 
any person holding office under this State or the 
United States. 

To the constitution a schedule was appended 
by the convention declaring that all laws in 
force at the time of the ratification of the con- 
stitution, if not inconsistent therewith, shall 
remain valid until duly altered or repealed ; 
that all claims and contracts shall remain un- 
affected; that all bonds and obligations shall 
remain unaffected; that all persons in office 
shall remain undisturbed till the end of their 
terms; that the constitution shall be submitted 
to the people for their ratification as provided 
in the law authorizing the convention; that if 
ratified it shall go into effect within the time 
stated in the proclamation of the Governor ; 
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that the Governor shall take steps to give pub- 
licity and circulation to the instrument ‘in as 
economical a manner as possible; that all laws 
requiring an enumeration of the inhabitants 
of the State in 1875 are annulled; that the 
Board of Education is abolished ; and that the 
salaries of executive and judicial officers already 
in office and of members of the existing Legis- 
lature shall not be affected by the provisions 
of the constitution.” =“ 

Soon after the convention had completed its 
work, an address to the people was issued by 
a committee chosen for the purpose, in which 
the new constitution was commended to the 
approval of the citizens. 

There was a warm canvass in behalf of the 
new constitution, and very little opposition to 
it was developed. It was submitted to a vote 
of the people on the 2d of November, and 
was ratified by a very large majority. The 
total vote was 114,879, of which 85,662 were 
in favor of ratification and 29,217 against it, 
making the majority for the constitution 56,445. 
On the 2d of December the Governor issued 
his proclamation making known the result, and 
declaring that the constitution should go into 
effect on the 6th day of December, and be 
henceforth binding on the people of the State. 

The public debt of Alabama has been stated 
in connection with the report on the finances 
of the State to the Constitutional Convention. 
The report of the Treasurer, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30th, shows the receipts of the 
Treasury for that period to be $1,1238,569.80, 
including a balance of $395,199.58 on hand 
September 30, 1874. The disbursements for the 
year amounted to $1,058, 988.30, including $54,- 
203.23 “interest on obligations,” $2,763.33 
‘¢ expenses in providing interest on obligations,” 
and $1,590 ‘interest on temporary loan.” Be- 
sides this $18,007.36 was in part on old war- 
rants of 1873 and 1874, leaving a balance in 
the Treasury, September 30th, of $51,574.14. 

According to the Auditor’s Report for 1871, 
there were in Alabama that year 1,496 miles 
of railroad, valued at $25,943,052.59; in 1872 
there were 1,629 miles, valued at $29,580, - 
787.64; in 1873 there were 1,793 miles, valued 
at $25,408,110.76 ; in 1874 the value was $22,- 
745,444. The statement for 1875 is as follows: 


Alabama Central... ........ccecceeeee $550,280 11 
Alabama & Chattanooga............. 1,488,900 00 
East Alabama & Cincinnati.......... 106,535 00 
Montgomery & Eufaula........... ‘ 442,384 09 
Memphis & Charleston.............. 1,440,230 00 
Mobile & Girard... .........0..0.0008 470,700 00 
Mobile & Montgomery.............. 1,534,625 00 
MODUG OMG Ai Use scee esate 6s 748,592 50 
Mobile & Alabama Grand Trunk..... 237,362 50 
Nashville & Chattanooga............ 253,170 36 
Nashville & Decatur ................ 256,815 00 
New Orleans & Selma............... 84,450 00 
Savannah & Memphis................ 255,612 50 
Selma, Marion & Memphis........... 187,017 50 
RID UEN es RAUNT goats a. diicls tracts + ota hie bs ee 172,770 00 
Selma, Rome & Dalton.............. 1,216,192 91 
Sort idly NOPE 7s siadsiaibinre ds x'hiclerp ins e.sys 1,222,964 67 
Southwestern of Georgia............. 5,225 00 
DVMGBUGEEA cies sta 'otesie eb a bisg bitetete,<"oblal bof 1,228,036 25 
ERMBOR OB Wisndiay- neb's,s\ decks vislnce Sazaieh 33,800 00 
‘Vicksburg & Brunswick............. 98,600 00 

AN” SOO BL Niiiew ceils $12,033,763 39 


This shows the value put upon the roads by 
the Board of Equalization. The aggregate 
value, according to the returns made by the 
ofticers of the companies, is $9,654,684.99. 

The fifteenth annual report of the Alabama 
Insane Asylum shows the number admitted 
and discharged since 1861 as follows: 


INMATES. Men. Women, | Total. 

Admitted .). 2a 688 487 | 1,120 
Discharged recovered........... 193 158 846 
Discharged improved............ 48 39 87 
Discharged unchanged .......... 85 11 46 
OD. ios she Sid bh acter ee hee clelvs 171 108 279 
Remaining, September 30, 1875..} 180 17% * 852 


The expenses of the institution, for the year 
ending September 80th, were $62,773.42, of 
which $11,125 was covered by receipts from 
paying patients, 

A case was decided in the Supreme Court 
in February involving the validity of the de- 
crees of the courts of the State made during 
the civil war. After a thorough discussion of 
the question, the judges reached the conclusion 
announced as follows: 


Our conclusion then is, that the courts of Alaba- 
ma, during the war, were a portion of the rightful 
—de jure—government of the State; and that their 
judgments, decrees, and proceedings, not in viola- 
tion of the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, or of any right or obligation arising under 
them, and not in violation of the constitution of 
Alabama, are valid, and must have operation and 
effect accordingly. 

One consequence of this holding is, that no act 
of the Legislature or ordinance of a convention is 
necessary to give validity to the judgments, decrees, 
and proceedings of those courts. 

Another consequence is, that the records and pa- 
pers of those courts during the war are to be pre- 
served with the same care, and certified in the same 


manner, as those of courts held since ; and like pun- . 


ishments are to be inflicted for the destruction, mu- 
tilation, abstraction, or falsification of the records and 
papers of the one, as of the other. 


In a case in the United States Circuit Court, 
decided by Mr. Justice Bradley, in June, in- 
volving the validity of bonds issued by the 
city of Montgomery in 1850 and 1852 to aid 
in the construction of the Montgomery South 
Plank Road and the Montgomery & Wetumpka 
Plank Road, the conclusion was laid down that 
the city had no authority to issue these bonds, 
and that the holders had no remedy. No au- 
thority to issue bonds or to subscribe to the 
stock of private corporations was contained in 
the charter of the city, and no special power 
to issue these particular bonds had been grant- 
ed by the Legislature, and in the absence of . 
these specific provisions the court decides that 
the authority and power did not exist. 

The Alabama Centennial Commissioners ap- 
pointed under authority of the act of the last 
Legislature, alluded to above, and consisting of 
John T. Milner, chairman, Peter Hamilton, 
R. O. Pickett, A. Cunningham, and John 8. 
Kennedy, held a meeting at Montgomery on 
the 10th of September, and appointed Colonel 
Hiram Haines secretary and agent, to take 
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charge of the preparation of “suitable and at- 
tractive specimens, endeavoring to get such as 
will show the quality of our coals, ores, and 
minerals, and prepare such geological maps 
and sections as will indicate the position and 
extent of the same, the region and localities of 
our timber, productions, manufactures, etc., 
and have them carefully boxed and labeled, 
and forwarded to Philadelphia.” The Facul- 
ties of the State University and Agricultural 
and Mechanical College were requested to lend 
their aid, and the Judges of Probate and Com- 
missioners of Roads and Revenue in each coun- 
ty were appointed executive committees to aid 
in carrying out the work of the commissioners. 

ALASKA, ‘A Report upon the Condition 
of Affairs in the Territory of Alaska, by Henry 
W. Elliott, Special Agent of the Treasury De- 
partment,” gives a very different picture of 
the character and resources of that acquisition, 
although its agricultural statements are dis- 
puted by Colonel S. F. Tappan. Regarding the 
productiveness of the soil, and its availabilty 
for agricultural purposes, he says: ‘‘ There are 
more acres of better land lying now as a wilder- 
ness and jungle in sight of the mountain-tops 
of the Alleghanies from the car-window of the 
Pennsylvania road than can be found in all 
Alaska.” It is subject to frosts as late as June 
10th and as early as August 20th even in the 
southern districts, and nothing which the gar- 
dener plants will ripen. For the most unsat- 
isfactory and unprofitable agriculture which is 
possible in some spots, ‘‘ there is not one acre 
of tillable land to every ten thousand of the 
objectionable character throughout the larger 
portion ”’ of this southern area, and “‘ certainly 
not more than one acre to a thousand in the 
best regions.” Cattle cannot find food in win- 
_ ter, and the making of hay is ‘“‘ simply impos- 
BROIOs. 34 0 The country will not, in its whole 
extent, allow the successful growth and ripen- 
ing of a sigle crop of corn, wheat, or potatoes,” 
and “the most needful of domestic animals 
cannot be kept by poor people.” Of the cli- 
mate the report says that on the Sitkan or 
southern division of the coast the winter is 
“never anything but wet and chilly,” unfavor- 
able for the production of ice and subject to 
high winds and drizzling rains. In the inte- 
rior the winters are extremely cold, and the 
vast rolling plains and rounded mountain-tops 
are covered with a dense jungle of spruce, fir, 
and cedar, so thick, dark, and damp, as to be 
nearly impenetrable. The next division to 
the north, reaching to Prince William’s Sound, 
presents 300 miles of bold sea-front with 
scarcely an island or a rock, and has belts of 
spruce in the lowlands by the sea, while the 
interior is mountainous and bare, abounding 
in glaciers. It is a desolate region, poor in 
game and fish, and avoided by the Indians. 
The peninsula and Khodiak District is described 
as the most valuable portion of the territory, 
growing the best garden vegetables, and hay- 
ing some valuable timber of spruce and fir. 
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Within a limited area grass grows luxuriantly, 
but cannot be cured for hay. There are many 
winters in which cattle might be kept there 
in small numbers. The greater part of this 
district, however, is broken and barren, and 
subject to foggy and dark weather which 
renders agriculture impossible even in the 
arable patches of land. North of this is the 
Yukon District extending to the arctic re- 
gions, ‘“‘an immense area of desolate sameness, 
almost unknown, and likely to be so for an 
indefinite time.” The summers there are 
short, but warm and pleasant, while the win- 
ters are ‘“‘long and bitterly cold and inclem- 
ent.” The Ounalashka District, embracing the 
Aleutian Islands, is a ‘‘ great chain of rugged 
islands, enveloped the greater part of the year 
in fogs and’ swept over by frequent gales.” 
The summers are ‘‘ mild, foggy, and humid ;” 
the winters damp, with a temperature aver- 
aging 30° above zero, but often dropping to 3°. 
‘Rain falls at all times and with all winds. 
. .. . Snow begins to fall in September (and 
even in August), and does not cease earlier 
than May.”’ The cloudiness of the district is 
remarkable, and there are not ‘‘a dozen cloud- 
less days in the whole year,” while winds 
prevail almost constantly. Of the whole Ter- 
ritory the report says: ‘It would seem un- 
deniable that, owing to the unfavorable cli- 
matic conditions which prevail on the coast 
and in the interior, the gloomy fogs and damp- 
ness of the former, and the intense protracted 
severity of the winters, characteristic of the 
latter, unfit the Territory for the support of 
any considerable civilization.”” The mineral 
wealth of Alaska is represented as wholly im- 
aginary or yet to be discovered. Nothing is 
said of the existence of whales near the coasts, 
but the walrus are declared to be ‘‘so shy and 
timid that they have deserted the other isl- 
ands, as they were populated by man,” and 
have retreated to Walrus Island, a remote 
place seldom visited. They are also declared 
to be of little commercial importance, the ivory 
being of poor quality, the oil of a low grade, 
and the hide valueless. The fur-product is 
valuable, coming chiefly from the seal and sea- 
otter. The sea islands are leased to a com- 
pany which is restricted to the killing of 100,- 
000 seals a year, and it is thought that with 
this destruction the number will be kept up. 
The whole number of breeding seals that visit 
the islands, and their young, is estimated at 
4,700,000. The inhabitants of the Territory, 
both the Christianized Aleuts and the savage 
Indians, are represented as having deteriorated 
since the acquisition of these possessions by 
the United States. They are practically ex- 
empt from all restraint, and have sunk into 
drunkenness and sloth. Whiskey is freely im- 
ported, and the natives brew a strong beer 
from sugar, dried apples, and other ingredients. 
The number of inhabitants is estimated at 
5,000 Aleuts and 18,000 to 20,000 Indians, 
the latter having no settled abodes, but wan- 
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dering from place to place. The Government 
maintains a single revenue-cutter, a sailing- 
vessel, to guard the whole vast coast with its 
numerous islands and inlets, and the military 
force consists of two companies of artillery 
stationed at Sitka, and with no adequate means 
of transportation to any other point. 

AMERICA. Peace has prevailed through- 
out North America during the year 1875. 
Some local disturbances have occurred in one 
or two of the States of the Federal Union, but 
these were of momentary importance. 

In the United States political questions have 
excited very little interest. The attention of 
the public mind was chiefly engrossed with 
financial affairs. The great stagnation of com- 
merce caused much anxiety and social distress. 
The best method by which to reach specie 
payments on the part of the Government and 
people was a question that created much con- 
flict of opinion, and no definite result was 
reached. In some of the States the elections 
turned upon the issue of the substitution of 
the paper-money of the Federal Government, 
known as ‘legal tenders,” in the place of 
the paper-money or bills of the local banks. 
Those are the most important subjects for de- 
cision at present before the people. The pros- 
perity of the country during the year, although 
limited, has been very substantial. 

Some measures were adopted in almost every 
State to secure a representation of its prod- 
ucts at the Centennial Exhibition to be opened 
in May, 1876, in Philadelphia. In some quar- 
ters the arrangements proposed were of a most 
extensive character. 

In the Latin-American states the year com- 
menced with the suppression of two revolu- 
tions, one in the Argentine, the other in the 
Peruvian Republic, and both of which had for 
some time threatened to be obstinate and very 
detrimental to the general interests of the re- 
spective countries. 

A new and happier state of things has, how- 
ever, been established in those republics: un- 
constitutional acts are not only no longer pop- 
ular, but are promptly opposed by the people, 
now resolved upon the maintenance of peace 
as indispensable to the national weal. 

In Peru, notwithstanding, the public tran- 
quillity was frequently disturbed by political 
uprisings, in one of which an attempt was 
made upon the life of the President. Internal 
strife has been the invariable order of the day 
in Bolivia. In the second half of the year, the 
signal for revolution was given by the assassi- 
nation of Garcia Moreno; and Colombia in the 
mean time was thrown into commotion, for 
the first time after a period of thirteen years of 
peace—unprecedented in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can republics. But only a few of the Colombian 
States were placed under martial law, and 
there was comparatively little bloodshed. The 
Central-American republics and Mexico have 
been to an unusual degree exempt from civil 
turmoils, and warfare has been almost forgot- 
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ten in Venezuela; nor has any international 
disturbance taken place from the Rio Grande 
to the Pampas. Little progress has been made 
toward the settlement of the boundary ques- 
tions so long at,issue between Brazil and the 
Argentine Republic, in relation to Paraguay ; 
the Argentine Republic and Chili, concerning 
Patagonia; and the Argentines and Bolivians. 

The Spanish-American states and Brazil have 
not been exempt from the paralyzing effects of 
the great financial crisis; foreign commerce 
in most of them has been materially reduced, 
but more especially in the Argentine Republic 
and Peru. 

In the first of these numerous failures have 
occurred, and many of the oldest importing- 
houses been constrained to suspend their pay- | 
ments; but trade is now gradually recovering 
its wanted buoyancy; and the producing pow- 
er, neither in the two mentioned, nor in any 
of the others, has been affected in the slight- 
est degree. 

Colonization bills were laid before the legis- 
lative bodies in Brazil and the Argentine Re- 
public, offering extensive inducements to im- 
migrants, and making more liberal provision 
for their well-being and prosperity in the re- 
spective countries. In the mean time material 
improvements have been pushed forward as 
rapidly as possible; railways and telegraphs 
extended, and new lines projected. Mexico 
seems at last determined to-establish the link 
between her railway system and the United 
States network; and even Ecuador has her 
locomotives, some thirty miles of the southern 
line having been completed as early as Jan- 
uary, 1875. The most liberal measures and 
untiring energy are everywhere brought to 
bear upon the extension of public instruction. 

ANCELOT, Mareverite Lovisz Virernie 
Cuarpon, a French authoress, born March 15, 
1792; died March 21, 1875. In 1818 she mar- 
ried Monsieur Ancelot, to whose lighter works 
she largely contributed. The first of her own 
works, ‘‘ Le mariage raisonnable,” was written 
in 1832, and followed by her best work, ‘‘ Marie, 
ou trois Epoques,” which was translated into 
almost every language of Europe, and was well 
received on every stage of importance. She 
supplied, until 1848, the Gymnase, Variétés, 
and the Vaudeville Theatres, with a large num- 
ber of plays, all of which met with consider- 
able success. She also wrote several novels, 
among which ‘Renée de Varville” and ‘La 
Niéce”’ are best known; and even had time to 
cultivate her talent for painting, of which she 
sent some good specimens to the exhibitions 
from 1835 to 1845. The house of Madame 
Ancelot was, during this time, among the most 
influential of Paris, and, like that of Madame ~ 
Récamier, formed a centre for the literary 
conflicts of the period, and the intrigues con- 
nected with the filling of the vacant seats of 
the French Academy. Her daughter married 
the celebrated advocate Lachaud, and it used 
to he Madame Ancelot’s delight to say, ‘I 
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have a son-in-law of whom every one speaks, 
and a daughter of whom no one has said a 
word,” which is considered the greatest praise 
that can ever be given to a woman in France. 
ANDERSEN, Hans Curistian, a Danish 
- author, was born at Odense, April 2, 1805 ; 
died in Copenhagen, August 4, 1875. His 
father, a poor shoemaker, died when Hans 
was nine years old, leaving the family entirely 
destitute. After his father’s death a good lady 
gave him a home, making him the companion 
of her children. Here he showed his taste for 
learning by studying some tragedies, which he 
tried to imitate. In this his first attempt, how- 
ever, he was not successful. He soon after 
went to work in a factory, where he endeav- 
ored to amuse his fellow-workmen by reciting 
dramatic pieces. But, as his efforts were not 
appreciated by them, he returned home, where 
he spent most of his time in studying the few 
books he had at his command. His mother 
intended to apprentice him to a tailor, but, 
before sending him to work, she let him go to 
Copenhagen to see a drama. The play made 
such an impression upon him, that Hans, then 
fourteen years old, resolved to be an actor. 
As the manager would not engage him, he 
went to work for a time with a carpenter. 
Being soon again without occupation, he went 
to the Royal Conservatory, where Prof. Siboni 
received him kindly, and, recognizing his tal- 
ents, had him instructed as a singer for the 
stage. At the end of six months his voice 
failed him, and his teacher advised him to re- 
turn home and learn a trade. ‘This he was too 
ambitious to do, and so for one or two years 
he struggled on, either as a member of a the- 
atrical corps, or engaged in his studies. Dur- 
ing this period he wrote some, tragedies, which, 
however, met with no success. At this time, 
when his prospects were so gloomy, a good 
friend turned up for him in the person of Coun- 
cilor Oollin, who, seeing that he was clever 
and fond of study, had him admitted, free of 
charge, to the Royal College. Before this he 
had written a poem, ‘‘The Dying Infant,” 
which was greatly praised. While at college 
he wrote his first book, ‘A Journey on Foot 
to Amack,” which -gained for him many 
friends and great fame. Some volumes of 
poems which followed greatly increased his 
reputation. Aided by a royal .stipend, ob- 
tained for him by some friends, he visited Italy 
in 1833, and in the year following gave his im- 
pressions of that country in his novel, the 
*‘TImprovisatore.” This work, which has been 
translated into almost all modern languages, is 
considered one of the finest on the scenery 
and manners of Southern Europe. He subse- 
quently traveled considerably through Europe 
and the East. His next novel, “O. T.,” de- 
scribed life in the North, and “‘ Only a Fiddler” 
presented some striking scenes from his youth. 
Among his other works are “Fairy Tales,” 
“Picture Book without Pictures,” ‘Travels 
in the Hartz Mountains,” ‘A Poet’s Ba- 
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zaar,” ‘‘ Ahasuerus,” and ‘ New Fairy Tales.” 
He published his works not only in Danish but 
also in German. Of the second German edition 
of his complete works, forty-six volumes had 
appeared at the time of his death. An edi- 
tion of ‘** The Story of a Mother ”’ in fifteen lan- 
guages was published in Copenhagen in 1875. 
A German edition of his ‘Fairy Tales,” with 
excellent illustrations by Richter, Pletsch, and 
other artists (Leipsic, eleventh edition, 1874) 
was published by Reuscher. His works have 
been translated into English by: Mary Howitt 
and others. The first complete edition of his 
works in English was published in New York 
in 1870—’71, in 10 vols., 8vo. He has also writ- 
ten one of his longest works, ‘‘ The Two Bar- 
onesses,” in the English language. In 1845 he 
received an annuity trom the King, which placed 
him in comfortable circumstances for the rest 
of his life. In his old age he was greatly hon- 
ored in his own land and abroad. Twenty 
thousand crowns were subscribed in Denmark 
for a monument for him. His fairy-tales have 
been read by children of almost all nations, 
and when, in 1874, it was said that the old 
‘‘ tale-teller,” as he called himself, was living 
in straitened circumstances, the children of 
America raised a considerable sum of money 
to be sent him as a Christmas present. A 
small part of this sum was reserved for the 
purchase of a copy of “ Picturesque America.” 
This present reached him on his seventieth 
birthday, and gave him great pleasure. His 
death was mourned not only in Denmark, but 
wherever his works have been read. The day 
of his funeral, Wednesday, August 11th, was 
made one of national mourning throughout 
Denmark. In Copenhagen all business was 
suspended and flags were placed at half-mast. 
The King’ and other members of the royal 
family, with the ministers and chief officers, 
attended the funeral. Deputations from all 
parts of the kingdom had arrived, while in the 
cathedral were representatives of the public 
bodies, the diplomatic corps, the faculty and 
students of the university, and workmen’s so- 
cieties. Thus he died, loved and respected 
by all. 

ANDREE, Kart, an eminent German geog- 
rapher, was born October 20, 1808; died 
August 10, 1875. He studied in Jena, Ber- 
lin, and Géttingen, and, being under suspi- 
cion of having taken part in the revolution- 
ary movements of the time, he could not ob- 
tain an appointment as teacher. He there- 
fore devoted himself to journalism, and was 
successively editor of the Mainzer Zeitung, 
the Kélnische Zeitung, the Bremer Zeitung, 
and the Deutsche Reichszeitung. In 1858 he 
was appointed consul of Chili for the king- 
dom of Saxony, which position he retained 
until 1869. His principal works are: ‘‘ Nord- 
amerika in geographischen und_geschicht- 
lichen Umrissen” (Brunswick, second edition, 
1854); ‘Buenos Ayres und die argentinische 
Republik” (Leipsic, 1856); ‘‘ Geographische 
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Wanderungen” (two vols., Dresden, 1859); 
‘‘Geographie des Welthandels,” of which he 
published two volumes. After his death the 
third volume was continued by Dr. Glogau. 
He was also, since 1861, the editor of the geo- 
graphical journal Der Globus, published at first 
in Hildburghausen and afterward in Bruns- 
wick. His son Richard, who has also devoted 
himself to the study of geography, was born 
February 26, 1885. He traveled through the 
northern part of Scotland, and also gave 
considerable attention to Slavic ethnography. 
He has written ‘‘ Vom Tweed zur Pentland- 
fohrde ” (Jena, 1866); ‘‘ Das Amurgebiet” 
(Leipsic, 1867); ‘‘ Abessinien ” (Leipsic, 1869) ; 
“Die Nationalititsverhiltnisse und Sprach- 
grenze in Bébhmen (Leipsic, second edition, 
1871); ‘‘Der Missionir Livingstone” (two 
vols:, Leipsic, 1868); ‘‘Die deutschen Nord- 
polfahrer und der Kampf um den Nordpol 
1868-1872” (Leipsic, second edition, 1874); 
‘“‘ Das Sprachgebiet der Lausitzer Wenden vom 
16. Jahrhundert bis zur Gegenwart” (Leip- 
sic, 1878); and ‘ Wendische Wanderstudien ” 
(Leipsic, 1873). 

ANGLICAN CHURCHES. Convocation.— 
The Convocation of Canterbury met April 13th. 
The principal business was to consider the re- 
ports of the Committee on Rubrics. The com- 
wittee of the Upper House, in their report, 
omitted to deal with the Ornaments Rubric, or 
with the position of the celebrant. The House 
decided not to recommend any change in these 
two particulars. The committee of the Lower 
House recommended the addition of a note to 
the rubrics, permitting the clergyman to stand 
either at the east side or the north side of the 
table, but declaring that no sanction was in- 
tended to be given to doctrinal innovations. 
They also reported in favor of allowing the 
use of both the eucharistic vestments, subject 
to the consent of the bishops in each case, and 
the use of the black gown in the pulpit. The 
Lower House, without dissent, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution in reference to the position 
of the celebrant: 


ftesolued, That this House, having regard to the 
fact of the widespread diversity of practice with 
reference to the position of the celebrant in the ad- 
ministration of the Holy Communion, is convinced 
that it will be for the welfare of the Church that, in 
cases where changes are made and disputes arise, it 
should be left to the ordinary to determine whether 
such practices should be adopted; and, further, this 
House declares that by this resolution no sanction 
is intended to be given to any doctrine other than 
is set forth in the Prayer-Book and articles of the 
Church of England. 


In the Upper House, in reply to a question 
from the Bishop of Gloucester, as to whether 
any steps were being taken to call a conference 
of bishops (Pan-Anglican Synod), the president 
stated that a resolution had been passed by the 
Convocation of the Province of York at its ses- 
sion in February preceding, that it was desira- 
ble that such a conference should be assembled, 
and that he had received communications from 
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the United States, expressing the wish on the 
part of the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 


Church that they should have the opportunity — 


of gathering again at Lambeth. The confer- 
ence would take place in the early summer of 
1877. No intention was entertained to gather 
the bishops of the Anglican Church for the sake 
of defining any matter of doctrine; nor to in- 
terfere in matters of discipline. But the presi- 
dent would be glad to hear from his brethren 
what the exact subjects were on which they 
wished to hold a conference. There were many 
points respecting the connection of the mother 
church with the colonial churches on which a 
friendly conference would be very valuable. 

A petition was presented by the Bishop of 
Lincoln from the Earl of Devon, complaining 
of the use which, it was alleged, had been per- 
mitted of Westminster Abbey, for the delivery 
of lectures by persons not in communion with 
the Church of England, and professing opin- 
ions repugnant to its doctrine and discipline. 
The case of a Presbyterian minister who had 
spoken in the abbey, and an invitation which 
had been given to Bishop Colenso to preach 
there, were especially referred to. The peti- 
tioner asked that measures be taken “to pre- 
vent the recurrence of similar scandals and 
abuses.” ' 

The Convocation met again June 30th. The 
subject of the “‘Ornaments Rubric” was dis- 
cussed. The following resolution was adopted 
in the Lower House: 

Resolved, That in consideration of the long dis- 
use of certain of the vestures specified in the First 
Prayer-Book of Edward VI., and referred to in the 
Ornaments Rubric, this House recommends: 1. That 
in celebrating the Holy Communion, as well as at all 
other times of his ministration, it shall suffice that 
the minister do wear a surplice with the addition of 
a stole or scarf, and of the hood of his degree; and 
that in preaching the minister do wear a surplice 
with stole or scarf and the hood of his degree, or, if 
he think fit, a gown, hood, and scarf. 2. That the 
other vestures specified in the First Prayer-Book of 
King Edward VI. shall not be brought into use in 
any church, other than a cathedral or collegiate 
church, without the previous consent of the biaho js 

And it is hereby declared that no sanction by this 
resolution is intended to be given to any doctrine 
other than is set forth in the Prayer-Book and in the 
Articles of the Church of England. 


The Upper House took the following action 
upon this resolution and the one previously 
adopted in reference to the position of the 
celebrant in the administration of the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper: 

Resolved, That this House acknowledges the care- 
ful and patient consideration which the Lower House 
has given the difficult subjects of the Ornaments 
Rubric and the Rubrics governing the position of the 
minister during the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, but, believing legislation on these points 
to be at the present time neither desirable nor prac- 
ticable, does not deem it expedient now to discuss 
the course which any such legislation should take, 
or the principles according to which it should be 
regulated. 


Pastoral of the Bishops.—The following pas- 
toral letter was issued by the archbishops and 
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the foundation of more than fifty 
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bishops of the Church of England on March 
1st. It was signed by all the prelates holding 
sees in England, except the Bishops of Salis- 
bury and Durham: 


Lamprtu Parace, March 1, 1875. 

We, the undersigned, archbishops and bishops of 
the Church of England, under a deep sense of the 
duty that rests upon us of endeavoring to guide 
those committed to our pastoral charge, desire to 
address some words of .counsel and exhortation to 
the clergy and laity of our dioceses in the grave cir- 
cumstances of the present time. 

We acknowledge, humbly and thankfully, the 
mercies vouchsated by Almighty God to the Church 
of England. By His blessing on the labors of the 
clergy and laity, our Church has of late been ena- 
bled in a marvelous manner to promote His glory 
and to advance His kingdom, both at: home and 
abroad: Ifwe judge by external signs—the churches 
built, restored, and endowed during the last forty 
years ; the new parishes formed in that time, espe- 
cially in our great towns and cities; the vast sums 


_of money voluntarily contributed for the promotion 


of religious education; the extension of the Church 
in the colonies and in foreign countries, including 
new sees; the 
great increase in the number of persons of all classes 
who by prayers and labor assist in the work of con- 
verting souls to Christ—all bear witness to the zeal 
and earnestness of the clergy and laity of.the Eng- 
lish Church, an earnestness and zeal which we re- 
joice to know is by no means confined to any sec- 
tion or party. We may humbly trust that the inward 
work of the Holy Spirit of God in the hearts of men, 
a work which He alone can measure, has been great 
in proportion to these outward efforts. 

While, however, we thankfully recognize these 
abundant mercies and blessings, we cannot but ac- 
knowledge with sorrow that serious evils disturb the 
peace of the Church, and hinder its work. 

One of these evils is the interruption of the sym- 
pathy and mutual confidence which ought to exist 

etween the clergy and laity. Changes in the mode 
of performing Divine service, in themselves some- 


times of small importance, introduced without au- 


thority, and often without due regard to the feel- 
ings of parishioners, have excited apprehensions 
that greater changes are to follow; distrust has 
been engendered, and the edification which ought 
to result from united worship has been impeded. 
The suspicions thus aroused, often, no doubt, un- 
reasonable, have in some cases produced serious 
alienation. 

The refusal to obey legitimate authority is another 
evilin the Church at the present time. Not only 
has it frequently occurred that clergymen fail to ren- 
der to Episcopal authority that submission which is 
involved in the idea of Episcopacy, but obedience 
has been avowedly refused to the highest judicial in- 
terpretations of the law of this Church and realm. 
Even the authority which our Church claims, as in- 
herent in every particular or national Church, to 
ordain and change rites and ceremonies, has been 
questioned and denied. 

We also observe, with increasing anxiety and 
alarm, the dissemination of doctrines and encour- 


agement of practices repugnant to the teaching of 


Holy Scripture and to the principles of the Church, 
as derived from Apostolic times, and as authorita- 
tively set forth at the Reformation. More especially 
we'call serious attention to the multiplication and 
the assiduous circulation among the young and sus- 
ceptible of manuals of doctrine and private devotion, 


’ of which it is not too much to say that many of the 


doctrines and practices they inculcate are wholly in- 
compatible with the teaching and principles of our 
Reformed Church. 

Further, we feel it our duty to call attention to the 
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growing tendency to associate doctrinal significance 
with rites and ceremonies which do not necessarily 
involve it. For example, the position to be occu- 
pied by the minister during the Prayer of Consecra- 
tion in the Holy Communion, though it has varied 
in different ages and different countries, and has 
never been formally declared by the Church to have 
any doctrinal significance, is now regarded by many 
persons of very opposite opinions as a symbol of dis- 
tinctive doctrine, and, as such, has become the sub- 
ject of embittered controversy. 

We would seriously remind our brethren of the 
clergy of the solemn obligation which binds us all 
to be ready to yield a willing obedience to the law 
of the Church of England, of which we are ordained 


- ministers, and to recognize the necessity of submit- 


ting our own interpretations of any points in that 
law, which may be considered doubtful to the judi- 
cial decisions of lawfully constituted courts. We, 
the clergy, ure bound by every consideration to 
obey the law, when thus clearly interpreted ; and to 
decline to obey when called upon by lawful author- 
ity, is to set an example that cannot fail to be most 
injurious in its influence and effects. We are con- 
vinced that the number of those who would refuse 
such reasonable obedience is small, and that the vast 
majority of the clergy and laity of the Church of 
England are thoroughly loyal to its doctrine and 
discipline. We fully recognize the difference be- 
tween unity and an overstrained- uniformity, and 
are well aware that our Church is rightly tolerant 
of diversity, within certain limits, both in opinions 
and practices. We would not narrow in the least 
this wise comprehensiveness ; but liberty must not 
degenerate into license and self-will; as fundaimen- 
tal truths must not be explained away, so neither 
must those clear lines be obliterated which separate 
the doctrines and practices of our Reformed Church 
from the novelties and corruptions of the Church of 
Rome. 

* We live in an age which prides itself on freedom 
of thought and emancipation from the control of au- 
thority. In every portion of Christendom men are 
more disposed than ever to run into extremes of 
opinion and practice. While, on the one hand, fun- 
damental truths are increasingly neglected or denied, 
vain attempts, on the other, are made in many quar- 
ters to meet this infidelity by the revival of super- 
stition. 

Under these grave circumstances, we solemnly 
charge you all, brethren beloved in the Lord, to eul- 
tivate a spirit of charity and mutual forbearance, 
laying aside dissension and disputes which must 
issue, not in the victory of one party over another, 
but in the triumph of the enemies of the Church, 
and indeed of those who are enemies to the faith 
of Christ. We exhort the clergy not to disquiet 
their congregations by novel practices and unauthor- 
ized ceremonies, and to discountenance those who 
seek to introduce them. We entreat the laity not to 
give way to suspicions in regard of honest efforts to 
promote the more reverent worship of Almighty — 
God in loyal conformity with the rules of the Book 
of Common Prayer. Surely this is not a time for 
estrangement, but rather for drawing closer together 
the bonds between the’clergy and their parishioners, 
when vice, ignorance, infidelity, and intemperance 
are calling for united effort on the part of all who 


‘hold the faith of Christ crucified, and love and serve 


Him as their common Lord, 

Let us all, then, both clergy and laity, be faith- 
ful to the doctrine and discipline of our Church, 
founded as they are on Holy Scripture, and in ac- 
cordance with the teaching and practice of the Prim- 
itive Church. We entreat all whom our words may 
reach to strive together with us in prayer to Al- 
mighty God, that as there is but one Body and one 
Spirit, and one hope of our calling, one Lord, one 
Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of us all, so 
we may henceforth be all of one heart and of one 
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soul, united in one holy bond of truth and peace, of 
faith and charity, and may with one mind and one 
mouth glorify God, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

_ (Signed) A. C. Cantuar, W. Ebor, J. London, E. 

H. Winton, A. Llandaff, R. Ripon, John T. Norwich, 
J. C. Bangor, H. Worcester, C. J. Gloucester and 
Bristol, William Chester, T. L. Roffen, G. A. Lich- 
field, J. Hereford, W. C. Peterborough, C. Lincoln, 
Arthur C. Bath and Wells, F. Exon, Harvey Car- 
lisle, J. F.'Oxon, J. Manchester, R. Cicester, J. St. 
Asaph, J. R. Ely, W. Basil St. David’s, Horace So- 
dor and Man. 

The Bishop of Salisbury (Dr. Moberly) as- 
signed as his principal reasons for withholding 
his signature from this address that, in his 
view, it was too severe, and exaggerated. the 
evils which it was intended to condemn; even 
supposing that those evils were not over-stated, 
he regarded it as injudicious, xs tending to ir- 
ritate rather than soothe, and to confirm the 
impression that the legislation of the previous 
year (1874) was directed against the whole of 
the High Church party, and against that party 
only. The Bishop of Durham (Dr. Baring) 
refused to sign it, first, because he could not 
agree with the paragraph having reference to 
the eastward position, believing contrary to 
the expression of the address that that position 
is held by those who advocate and adopt it to 
have an important doctrinal significance ; sec- 
ond, because he could not with any confidence 
declare that ‘‘the vast majority of the clergy 
and laity of the Church of England are thor- 
oughly loyal to its doctrine and discipline ;,” 
he believed the assertion to be true with re- 
gard to the laity, but was in doubt whether 
it applied to the same extent to the clergy; 
third, his chief objection to the manifesto was 
that it was ‘‘so indefinite in its statements, so 
feeble in its conclusions.” He objected to it 
that it said nothing in regard to what he de- 
scribed as ‘‘the two most serious errors which 
are the cause of embittered controversy,” which 
it mentioned, viz., the extensive teaching of 
semi-Romish doctrine as to the presence of 
our Lord in the elements of bread and wine, 
and the introduction of auricular confession by 
a large number of the clergy.” The bishop 
added that, had the allocution been in his 
judgment only useless, he should not have sep- 
arated himself from his Episcopal brethren; 
but it appeared to him mischievous, ‘“ be- 
cause,” he said, “it minimizes or ignores the 
greatest danger, at a time when the clergy and 
laity need to be most distinétly warned that 
the foe is already within the camp.” 

Church Missionary Society.—The seventy- 
seventh anniversary meeting of the Church 
Missionary Society was held in London, May 
4th. The Earl of Chichester presided. The 
receipts of the Society and its associations for 
the year were reported to have been £174,340 
18s. 3d. A surplus of £922 4s. 9d. remained 
on hand at the close of the year. Reports were 
received from missions in Africa, Asiatic Tur- 
key, India, Ceylon, Mauritius, China, Japan, 
New Zealand, and Northwest America. 
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The total number of mission-stations was 
157; of clergymen, European, 211; native 
born, 154; total clergymen, 865; of European 
lay agents, schoolmasters, printers, etc., 23; 
of European female teachers (exclusive of mis- 
sionaries’ wives), 12; of native and country- 
born Christian catechists, and teachers of all 
classes, not sent from home, 2,391. 

The following table was presented, showing 
the increase in the number of communicants 
at the mission-stations during the preceding 
ten years: 


Number of communicants in 1865.......... 14,155 
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Society for the Propagation of the Gospel.— 
The one hundred and seventy-fourth annual 
meeting of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts was held in Lon- 
don, April 28th. The Archbishop of Canterbu- 
ry presided. The annual report stated that the 
income of the Society for 1874 had been £134,- 
826 19s. 3d., the largest sum ever received in 
one year. The greatest part of this sum had 
been devoted to the propagation of the Gospel 
in Asia. The Sogiety had provided wholly or 
in part for the support of 503 ordained mis- - 
sionaries, distributed as follows: In Asia, 127; 
in Africa, 98; in Australia and the islands of 
the Pacific Ocean, 53; in America and the 
West Indies, 224; in Europe, 1. In this num- 
ber were included first two native clergy in 
India. There were also about 828 catechists 
and lay teachers, mostly natives, in heathen 
countries, and about 141 students in colleges 
abroad. 

The Exeter Reredos Case.—The Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council gave a final de- 
cision, February 25th, in the case known as 
the “Exeter Reredos” case. This case origi- 
nated in 1874, when the Dean and Chapter of 
Exeter Cathedral, in repairing that building, 
undertook to remove from behind the altar a 
tablet containing the ten commandments and 
put in its place a reredos containing sculptured 
representations of the Ascension of our Lord, 
his Transfiguration, and the Descent of the 
Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost. The 
Bishop of Exeter, supported by a judicial deci- 
sion of a lower court, which he had sought 
and obtained, in his favor, decided the erection. 
to be unlawful, on account of the images upon 
it. The dean and chapter took an appeal, 
both against the authority of the bishop, and 
on the question of the lawfulness of the images, 
to the Court of Arches. This court reversed 
the decision of the bishop, pronouncing the 
images not unlawful and declaring that he had 
not such supervisory authority over the cathe- 
dral as would allow him to order their removal. 
An appeal was then taken to the Queen in 
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Privy Council. The decree of the Judicial 
Committee reversed the decision of the Dean 
of Arches so far as it denied the jurisdiction 
of the bishop over the structure and fabric of 
the cathedral, but affirmed it so far as related 
to the lawfulness of the representations upon 
the reredos. The doctrine of the Church of 
England, it held, with regard to images, was 
clearly set forth in the twenty-second article 
of religion: ‘‘The Romish doctrine concern- 
ing purgatory, pardons, worshiping, and adora- 
tion, as well of images as of relics, and also in- 
vocation of saints, is a fond thing vainly in- 
vented, and grounded upon no warrantee of 
Scripture, but rather repugnant to the word of 
God.” The distinction must be between images 
which were likely to be abused and those which 


were not, and in that view they must consider’ 


the character of the new reredos at Exeter, the 
purpose and end for which it was set up, and 
its tendency or otherwise to be abused. The 
structure depicted historical subjects with 
which the minds of people were all quite fa- 
mniliar; it was not erected for superstitious 
reverence of any of the figures upon it; and 
it in no way differed from similar sculptures 
or representations in many parish churches 
throughout the kingdom to-which had never 
been attached any idolatrous or superstitious 
use whatever. Its position in the cathedral 
made it no infringement of the ecclesiastical 
law. Their lordships desired it to be clearly 
understood that nothing decided in this case 
affected in any way that superstitious regard 
or worship of things which are or might be 
set up in churches, and to which the twenty- 
second article referred. The law would always 
be sufficiently strong to control and correct 
any such abuses as they arose; the sculpture 
in question was not liable to be impugned in 
that respect. 

Martin vs. Mackonochie.—The Dean of Arch- 
es pronounced a decision December 7, 1874, 
in the case of Martin vs. Mackonochie. This 
case was a prosecution against the incumbent 
of St. Alban’s Church, Holborn, for ritualistic 
practices, and was defined in several specifi- 
cations. The Dean of Arches, in his judg- 
ment, condemned, as proved against the defend- 
ant, the practices of the use of lighted can- 
dles for ceremonial purposes; taking: part in 
processions in the church, with representa- 
tions of the Virgin Mary on a crescent; the 
singing of the hymn “Agnus Dei;” the making 
of the sign of the cross before the congrega- 
tion; the use of wafer bread; the wearing of 
the cope, chasuble, and alt, and the position on 
the west side in the communion service. The 
dean held that. Mr. Mackonochie had disobeyed 
the judgment of the Court of Arches and of 
the Privy Council; his offense was no moral 
offense or doctrinal charge, but an access of 
ritual observance. The defendant was bound 
to obey the law, and was not to select what 
_ portion he would obey or disobey what he 
pleased. It was the duty of the court to con- 


“set up the tombstone. 
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demn him for his disobedience, and admonish 
him as to his future conduct. Mr. Mackono- 
chie was sentenced to a suspension of six weeks 
and the payment of the costs of the proceed- 
ings, with the admonition that, if the offenses 
were repeated, greater severity would be used. 
Mr. Mackonochie took an appeal to the Privy 
Council, and thereby delayed the execution of 
the sentence. The appeal was afterward with- 
drawn, and the sentence went into operation 
June 13th. Mr. Mackonochie maintained a de- 
fiant attitude during the period of his suspen- 
sion, and at its expiration returned to the per- 
formance of the services in his church without 
discontinuing or abating the ritualistic prac- 
tices for which he had been condemned. 

The Right to the Title Reverend.—In May, 
1874, the Rev. Henry Keet, Wesleyan minister 
at Owsten Ferry, ordered a tombstone set up 
over the grave of his deceased daughter in the 
parish churchyard, on which was an inscrip- 
tion containing the words, ‘‘In loving memo- 
ry of Annie Augusta Keet, the younger daugh- 
ter of the Rev. H. Keet, Wesleyan Minister.” 
The rector of the parish objected to the use of 
the term ‘‘ Reverend” as applied to a Wesleyan 
minister, and for that reason refused to allow 
the stone to be set up. Mr. Keet complained 
of the rector’s action to the Bishop of Lincoln 
and besought him to overrule the prohibition. 
The bishop in reply informed Mr. Keet that 
“it is the duty of an incumbent to examine the 
epitaphs which it may be proposed to inscribe 
on gravestones in the churchyard of his parish, 
and that he is required by law to make objec- 
tions to anything in them which in his judg- 
ment is liable to exception.” Mr. Keet then 
wrote to the Archbishop of Canterbury, asking 
him “‘ whether: the vicar has the right to ob- 
ject to a stone bearing a title which is ac- 
knowledged by the Government of the king- 
dom, and in accordance with general usage.” 
The archbishop replied that, without deciding 
whether the rector had gone beyond the law, 
he considered his objection as one that ought 
not to be made. Mr. Keet submitted the let- 
ter of the archbishop to the Bishop of Lincoln, 
and appealed to him again for permission to 
The bishop replied that 
the point at issue was whether the title of 
“Reverend” should be conceded to the pe- 
titioner on a tombstone by ministers of the 
Church of England, who are the responsible 
guardians of their churchyards, and continued : 
‘‘Tt is not easy to determine what is the exact 
meaning of the title ‘‘ Reverend ” as claimed by 
a Wesleyan preacher. If the title is to be 
taken to imply that he is a person in holy ord- 
ers, duly qualified to minister the Word of God 
and sacraments in a church, then I am bound 
to say the law to which I am subject would 
not allow me to recognize him in that capaci- 
ty.” The bishop then quoted some injunctions 
of John Wesley and ancient customs of Wes- 
leyan connection against the improper assump- 
tion of titles by their ministers, and said, in 
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conclusion: “If I give a title toa person to 
whom it does not belong, I am liable to a 
charge of flattering him, and of wronging 
those to whom the title does belong. For 
such reasons as these I have abstained from 
giving the title of ‘‘ Reverend” to Wesleyan 
preachers, not (I need hardly say) from any 
feeling of disparagement toward them, but be- 
cause I honor consistency and truth, and be- 
cause I am sure they would despise me if I 
acted against my conscience and were to prac- 
tise the kind of liberality which courts popu- 
larity by giving away what does not belong 
to it.” 

Mr. Keet brought the subject before the 
Wesleyan Conference of 1874, and it was re- 
ferred by that body to a committee to take 
such action in reference to it as should be 
thought fit. It was decided that the question 
of the right of Wesleyan ministers to the use 
of the title ‘‘ Reverend ” should be pressed by 
means of a suit in the civil courts for a faculty 
permitting the erection of the tombstone. The 
case was begun in the Consistory Court of the 
diocese. The Chancellor, Mr. Phillimore, de- 
cided in June adversely to the right of the 
complainants, sustaining in general terms the 
views which had been expressed by the Bishop 
of Lincoln, and declaring in addition that ‘a 
Wesleyan minister isand professes to be noth- 
ing else than a schismatic and a leader of 
schismatics.” An appeal was then taken to 
the Court of Arches. The dean of this court, 
July 31st, pronounced a decision sustaining 
that of the court below, and supporting it by 
the additional argument that the rector had an 
absolute control over all structures proposed 
to be placed in the churchyard. On this point 
the dean said: 

““The churchyard is the freehold of the in- 
cumbent, subject to the right of the parish- 
ioner or the stranger happening to die in the 
parish to simple interment, but to no more. 
Indeed, the incumbent has the right to pasture 
animals which do not injure the bodies interred 
in the churchyard, and every gravestone, of 
course, interferes with that pasturage. The 
incumbent for this, as for other more impor- 
tant reasons, has a prima facie right to pro--. 
hibit altogether the placing of any gravestone, 
or to permit it on proper conditions, such as 
those which relate to the size and character of 
the stone, the legality and the propriety of the 
inscription upon it, or the payment of a prop- 
er fee. Usage, indeed, has much favored the 
placing of such stones, and, as a general rule, 
the incumbent permits them; while the exer- 
cise of his right of refusal has become, or per- 
haps always was, subject to the control of the 
ordinary.” 

The dean in his decision quoted the letter 
written by the Bishop of Lincoln to Mr. Keet, 
approving all of its positions, and concluded: ‘I 
do not think that it would be proper or conso- 
nant to practice that this court should overrule 
not only the direct dissent of the incumbent, 
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but also the deliberate judgment and authority 
of the bishop in a matter, not of state law appli- 
cable to all cases, but of discretionary permis- 
sion, applicable to the particular case; and I 
think that in refusing to do so I act in accord- 
ance with the spirit both of the general Jaw 
and of those rubrics in the Book of Common 
Prayer which relate to the authority of the 
ordinary. I decline toissue the faculty as now 
prayed.” 

An appeal was taken to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. 

The Right to exclude from the Communion in 
Case of Heresy.—A suit was brought in 1874 
by Mr. Henry Jenkins, a parishioner of Christ 
Church, Clifton, against the Rey. Flavel Cook, - 
vicar of the parish, for illegally refusing to ad- 
minister the sacrament of the Holy Commun- 
ion to him. The vicar having preached a ser- 
mon on future punishment, Mr. Jenkins wrote 
him a letter protesting against the doctrines 
which he had announced. The vicar was 
prompted to inquire iuto the character of Mr. 
Jenkins’s faith, and found that he disbelieved 
the doctrines of future punishment and of the 
personality of the devil, that he had published 
a book of selections from the Bible, from 
which all passages inconsistent with his views 
were excluded, and that he regarded a great 
number of passages in the Scriptures as “in 
their generally received sense quite incompat- 
ible with religion or decency.” On the ground 
of the avowal of these doctrines the vicar ex- 
cluded Mr. Jenkins from the sacrament, as 
being in the sense of the canon and rubrics of 
the Prayer-Book ‘‘an evil-liver,” and a ‘‘ hin- 
derer and slanderer of God’s Word.” The 
case was carried by Mr. Jenkins to the Court 
of Arches. A decision was given, July 17th, 
by Sir Robert Phillimore, dean of that court, 
sustaining the position and course of the vicar. 
Mr. Jenkins then took an appeal to the Privy 
Council. 

Increase of the Episcopate.—A bill provid- 
ing for the increase of the Episcopate in the 
Church of England was passed by the House 
of Lords early in the session of Parliament. 
It was passed to a second reading in the House 
of Commons, but its further progress was op- 
posed by dilatory motions, and the House 
adjourned without finally acting upon it. Mr. 
Beresford Hope gave notice that he should raise 
the question again the next year, when he hoped 
the subject would be properly discussed. He 
had presented a petition on the subject, signed 
by four or five thousand clergymen, a propor-.° 
tion of nearly one-quarter of the clergy of the 
Church of England. 

Coadjutor Bishops in India.—Arrangements 
were completed early in September for in- 
creasing the number of bishops in India, by 
the appointment of coadjutor bishops. Efforts 
to effect this purpose had been making for 
some time, but were opposed by difficulties, 
the chief of which were legal ones. It was 
found that these could be overcome by conse- 
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crations held in India. The Rev. R. Caldwell, 
D. D., LL: D., and the Rev. E. Sargent, D. D., 
both South Indian missionaries of more than 
thirty-five years’ standing, were named as the 
coadjutor bishops designate. The names of 
their respective sees have not yet been finally 
determined. The stipends of the new bishops 
were to be cared for by the Church Missionary 
Society and the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, and the Christian Knowledge So- 
ciety had expressed a willingness to help sup- 
port them. 

The Public Worship Regulation Act of 1874 
began to take effect asa law on the Ist of 
July, 1875, agreeably to. its own terms. The 
new orders for carrying out the act were 
signed by the Queen on the 28th of June, and 
were laid before Parliament for its approval. 

The Church Congress.—The fifteenth annual 
Church Congress met at Stoke-upon-Trent 
October 5th. The Bishop of Lichfield presided. 
The opening sermon was preached by the Bish- 
op of Rochester,:on the ‘‘ Manifestation of the 
Spirit.” The Bishop of Lichfield, presiding, 
made the opening address. He read a letter 
- of sympathy and fellowship from the President 
of the House of Bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Ohurch in the United States. He 
stated that there were present at the Congress 
the Bishop of Tennessee, Dr. Potter, Secretary 
of the American House of Bishops, and several 
other clergy of the American Protestant Epis- 
copal Church; the Archbishop of Armagh, 
representing the Irish Church; the Bishops of 
Edinburgh and Argyle, representing the Scotch 
Church; the Bishops of Ontario, Melbourne, 
and Nassau, representing the Colonial Church; 
so that he might say that all the branches of 
the Anglican Church were represented. He 
then proceeded to the consideration of the sub- 
ject, ‘The Church of England and the Church- 
es in Communion with her—how they may be 
drawn more closely together.”” He claimed 
for the preceding Ohurch Congress a consid- 
erable agency in promoting intercourse be- 
tween the English, American, and Oolonial 
Churches, and reviewed the results of the 
Conferences held at Cologne ijn 1872, and at 
Bonn in 1874 and 1875, as tending to bring 
- the Old Catholic and Eastern Churches into a 
nearer fellowship with each other and with 
the Anglican Churches. The discussion of 
this subject was followed up by the Bishop of 
Edinburgh, the Bishop of Melbourne, the Rey. 
Lord Plunkett, the Bishop of Tennessee, and 
the Rey. Dr. Potter, of Grace Church, New 
York. Other subjects discussed were: ‘ Mis- 
sions and Missionary Bishoprics;” ‘‘The Coun- 
teraction of Drunkenness;” ‘‘ Woman’s Work 
in the Church; ” ‘The Popular Arguments for 
Unbelief, and how to meet them;” ‘Lay 
Agency ;*’ ‘“‘ Personal Holiness as influencing 
Conduct in the Family, Society, and Trade; ” 
““The Church and Elementary Education; ”’ 
“ Free Churches;” ‘‘ Funeral Reform;”’ ‘ Dis- 
coveries in Bible Lands; ” ‘‘ Pastoral Work.” 
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The Irish Church.—The second session of 
the second synod of the Irish Church met in 
Dublin, April 6th. The occasion was signalized 
by the presentation to the Church, by Mr. 
Henry Roe, of a new hall, which he had built 
for the use of the synod. The report of the 
representative body was presented. It showed 
that the Church had now invested in securities 
sums amounting to £5,835,920, and yielding a 
yearly income of £257,462. The voluntary 
contributions almost equaled this income, hav- 
ing, during the preceding year, amounted to 
£257,021. The legal costs of the representative 
body during the four years since the act dises- 
tablishing this Church came into operation had 
been £1,496. They had paid to compounders 
a total amount of £1,169,650, and had thereby 
extinguished annuities to the amount of £172,- 
764. The balances left in the hands of the 
Church by compounders amounted to £1,108,- 
955. The total assets of the Irish Church from 
every source, on December 31, 1874, amounted 
to £7,062,693 19s 4d. 

The synod was occupied during most of the 
session in the consideration of the bills for the 
revision of the Prayer-Book, which had been 
prepared by the committee appointed at the 
last session, and were intended to embody the 
substance of the resolutions recommending 
modifications, which were passed at that ses- 
sion. A new preface was adopted. It con- 
tains a disclaimer of any intention to change 
the tenor or structure of the book, but states 
that it was sought only to make its meaning 
more clear, and to remove expressions liable 
to mistake or perversion. In making the 
changes, no censure was implied upon the for- 
mer book. It explains that the adoration of 
the elemeuts is guarded against in the com- 
munion service by a rubric, asserting that the 
kneeling is designed merely to be significant 
of a humble and grateful acknowledgment of 
the benefits. Touching the baptismal service, 
it says: “It is not known to all that, of a 
long time past, controversies have prevailed 
in the Church concerning the precise nature 
and extent of baptismal grace, and the time 
and manner of its operation; and these services 
have been diversely expounded by different 
parties in the Church, who, nevertheless, have 
never on either side been censured by public 
authority as unfaithful members of it. And 
we now hereby declare that though, on a re- 
view of the Prayer-Book, this Church has not 
deemed it expedient to change these services 
in respect of expressions which some have de- 
sired to alter, but which have been used in 
connection with this sacrament by the univer- 
sal Church, from the earliest times, yet it is 
not our meaning, in thus retaining those ex- 
pressions, to limit or abridge, on the one side 
or the other, that liberty of expounding them 
which has been hitherto allowed by the gen- 
eral practice of this Church, and, upon occa- 
sion, by solemn decision of the Court of Final 
Appeal in Ecclesiastical Causes in England; 
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nor do we require thereby the ministers of our 
Church to hold or teach any other doctrine 
concerning this sacrament than that which is 
set forth in the articles of religion. And it 
should be plain to all men from the express 
declarations of the offices themselves that no 
language therein used is meant to exclude the 
necessity of repentance toward God and re- 
newal of the heart by the power of the Holy 
Ghost on the part of all who shall live to be 
capable of the same.” 

The preface says on another subject: ‘‘ The 
special absolution in the office for visitation of 
the sick has been the cause of offense to many, 
and as it is a form unknown to the Church in 
ancient times, and as we saw no adequate rea- 
son for its retention, and no ground for assert- 
ing that its removal would make any change 
in the doctrine of the Church, we have deemed 
it fitting that in the special cases contemplated 
in this office, and in that for the visitation of 
prisoners, absolution should be pronounced to 
penitents in the form appointed in the office 
for. the Holy Communion. No change has 
been made in the formula of ordination of 
priests, though desired by some; for upon a 
full review of our formularies, we deem it 
plain, and here declare, that no power or au- 
thority, saving such as may belong to him in 
the remission of ecclesiastical censures, is as- 
cribed to the priest in respect of absolution of 
sins after baptism other than the ministerial 
one of declaring and pronouncing, on God’s 
part, remission of sins to all that are truly 
penitent, to the quieting of their conscience, 
and the removal of all doubt and scruple; nor 
is it anywhere in our formularies taught or 
implied that private confession to, and absolu- 
tion by, a priest, are any conditions of God’s 
pardon, or needful or availing for any other 
purpose than that we have before set down; 
but, on the contrary, it is fully taught that all 
Christians who sincerely repent, and unfeign- 
edly believe the Gospel, may draw nigh, as 
worthy communicants, to the Lord’s Table, 
without any such confession or absolution ; 
which comfortable doctrine of God’s free for- 
giveness of sins is also more largely set forth 
in the Homily of Repentance, and in that of 
the salvation of mankind.” 

The preface also says: ‘“‘ With respect to 
the Athanasian Creed, commonly so called, we 
have retained it unaltered among our formu- 
laries; but we have directed that only that 
part of it which is strictly speaking a confes- 
sion of faith shall be recited on certain days, 
instead of the Apostles’ Oreed, declaring, never- 
theless, that in this order it is not our meaning 
to withdraw the witness which the Church is 
ever bound to bear (and which we here sol- 
emnly bear) to the Incarnation of our Lord 
Jesus Ohrist, and to the obligation which lies 
on every man, as he regards his everlasting 
salvation, to acquaint himself according to his 
ability with all that God has revealed, and to 
accept with faith and humility whatever shall 
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be sufficiently proposed to him out of the 
Word of God and proved by clear and certain 
warrant of Scripture.” 

The principal changes made in the Prayer- 
Book were as follows: The sentences after 
the preface ‘‘ concerning the service of the 
Church,” beginning ‘* Though it be appointed,” 
and ending ‘‘pray with him,” were omitted; 
also, in the title, “‘ the order for morning and 
evening prayer daily to be read and used 
throughout the year.” 

The saints whose names are printed in black- 
letter, and all the lessons from the Apocryphal 
books, were excluded from the Lectionary and 
Calendar. 

The rubric called “the Ornaments Rubric” 
was omitted. 

The so-called ‘‘Damnatory Clauses” were 
omitted from the Athanasian Oreed. The 
creed was made to begin with the words 
““We worship one God in Trinity,” and to 
omit the warning clauses in the necessity of 
belief in the Trinity and the Incarnation. The 
amended creed was appointed for recitation on 
three feast-days only of the year. To the rub- 
ric before the prayer for the Church Militant, - 
‘The priest shall then place upon the table so 
much bread and wine,” were added the words 
“if he have not already done so,” thus avoid- 
ing the idea of an oblation. ~ 

In the rubric before the Prayer of Consecra- 
tion were added the words “standing at the 
north side of the table,” making this position 
compulsory. 

It was ordered that the communion office 
may begin with the collect, epistle, and gospel. 

Instead of the words ‘‘ Every parishioner 
shall communicate three times a year, of which 
Easter to be one,’’ were inserted, ‘‘ All minis- 
ters to exhort their people to communicate 
often.” 

In regard to the number of persons to whom 
the administration of the communion may be 
made, it was enacted that ‘‘the words may be 
used once to as many as shall together kneel.” 

Evening communions were distinctly rec- 
ognized. 

The following new question and answer 
were inserted in the Catechism: 

‘¢ After what manner are the body and blood 
of Christ taken and received in the Lord’s Sup- 

er? 
Pa Only after a heavenly and spiritual man- 
ner, and the means whereby they are received 
is faith.” 

Instead of the rubric in the Confirmation of-- 
fice, ‘‘ And there shall none be admitted to the 
Holy Communion until such time as he be con- 
firmed,” ete., was inserted, ‘‘ Every one ought 
to present himself for confirmation before he 
partakes of the Lord’s Supper.” 

For “It is expedient that the new married — 
shall receive the Holy Communion,” etc., was 
inserted, “If there be no Communion, the 
minister shall say,” ete. 

A burial service was provided for unbaptized 
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infants or persons certified to have been desir- 
ous of and prepared for baptism. 

The words ‘‘ We give Thee hearty thanks” 
were omitted from the burial service. 

In the service for the sick, the form of abso- 
lution in the communion service (the necessary 
change from plural to singular being made) 
was substituted for the form of absolution be- 
ginning “Our Lord Jesus Christ,” etc., which 
it was directed should be omitted. 

The alterations made in the Prayer-Book by 
the synod, particularly the emendation of the 
Athanasian Creed, excited opposition from a 
part of the Church. Shortly after the synod 
adjourned, Archdeacon Lee, of Dublin, made 
public the correspondence he had had with 


_ Dr. Pusey and Canon Liddon, of the English 


Church, in which he had proposed to establish 
a party who would hold to the Prayer-Book 
without revision, and would build churches in 
which it would be used in its old form. This 
movement does not seem to have secured any 
considerable following. 

Synod of Rupert's Land.—The Provincial 
Synod of the new ecclesiastical province of 
Rupert’s Land held its first meeting in St. 
John’s Oathedral, Winnipeg, beginning August 
3d.* The diocese of Rupert’s Land, Moosonee, 
and Saskatchewan, was represented by their 
bishops, the dioceses of Rupert’s Land and 
Athabasca by lay delegates. It was resolved 
to address a communication through the me- 
tropolitan (the Bishop of Rupert’s Land) to the 
Bishop of British Columbia, inviting his dio- 
cese to take such action as may lead to its 
union with the ecclesiastical province of Ru- 
pert’s Land. The constitution of the new 
province was adopted. - The three prayers for 
the Governor-General, for Parliament, and for 
the synod, already in use, were recommended 


- for future use in the province. 


ARGELANDER, Frieprioch Witnerm Av- 
aust, a celebrated German astronomer, was 
born March 22, 1799; died at Bonn, Febru- 
ary 19, 1875. He studied in the University 
of Kénigsberg under Bessel, was successively 
instructor in the same university, director of 
the observatory at Abo and afterward at Hel- 
singfors, and finally settled down as profess- 
or in Bonn in 1837. His principal works 
are: ‘“‘Observationes astronomica Abo fac- 
te” (three vols., Helsingfors, 1830-32); ‘ Ue- 
ber die eigene Bewegung des Sonnensystems ” 
(St. Petersburg, 1837); ‘“ Neue Uranographie ” 
(Berlin, 1843); and ‘‘ Atlas des nérdlichen 


 gestirnten Himmels” (Bonn, 1857). The ac- 


curacy and trustworthiness of his figures in his 
first work, ‘“‘ Untersuchungen tiber die Bahn 
des grassen Kameten von 1811” (Kénigsberg, 
1822), excited general attention at the time in 
astronomical circles, as it has been without 
parallel. In Argelander the astronomers lose 
one of their most prominent representatives. 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC (Reptsrica Ar- 
GENTINA), an independent state of South Amer- 
ica, extending from the 22d to the 41st parallel 
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of south latitude, and from 53° to 71° 17’ west 
longitude. Its boundaries are: on the north, 
Bolivia; on the east, Paraguay, Brazil, Uruguay, 
and the Atlantic; on the south, Patagonia, 
from which it is separated by the Rio Negro; 
and on the west, Chili, the dividing line with 
which is formed by a portion of the great An- 
dine chain. . 

The boundary questions with Chili and 
Paraguay are still pending, nor does any ad- 
vancement toward an amicable settlement 
seem to have been effected. 

The efforts of a special envoy to the court 
of Rio de Janeiro, in the first half of 1875, to 
bring about a solution of the Paraguayan diffi- 
culty, proved unsuccessful ; and the interchange 
of diplomatic correspondence between the Ar- 
gentines and Chilians has been no less unre- 
mitting than in 1874, and the two years imme- 
diately preceding it, without any symptom of 
change in the determination of either Govern- 
ment to maintain its claim to Patagonia. 

_ For territorial division, statistics concerning 
area, population, etc., reference may be made 
to the ANNUAL OyoLopapt1a for 1872. 

The number of immigrants in 1874 fell very 


far short of the glowing estimates formed for 


that year, and based upon a steadily-increasing 
current which reached its maximum strength in 
1873. Nor isthe result confined to the Argen- 
tine Republic, a proportional decline having 
been reported in several countries in the same 
year 1874, and notably in the United States. 
An explanation of this decrease may perhaps 
be found in the extensive recruiting of some of 
the European armies, and the improved condi- 
tion of the people in a few countries of Cen- 
tral and Western Europe. 

Immigration to the Argentine Republic has, 
besides, been very irregular, as is shown by 
the annexed table, embracing the seven years 
1868-74 : 


YEARS Arrivals. | YEARS Arrivals. 
BOP 78 a ela Surtees QO QSA NW ABTZ ica. os ektice Votes 41,002 
BD sd Geo ho ws tele ST OSE TSS sid scedine wees 79,712 
DOU see wtad «0s wetes,t AL UDS “1-181 Sis eas s cores eo cine 68,277 
BOUL rucs aves ereed 21,758 


Examine the years 1870 and 1871, and there is 
a decrease in the second of nearly one-half 
as compared with the first; and then 1873 
and 1874, and the decline is 11,485. ‘It is 
impossible,” observes Dr. Avellaneda, ‘to pre- 
vent the effects of war or crises. When pov- 
erty prevails, people will run away, as they are 
now doing in New York as well as in Buenos 
Ayres. But we can distribute immigrants 
better through the country; we can offer land- 
grants to industrious settlers and open up a 
fresh stream of hardy North Europeans by pro- 
viding them with passages to Buenos Ayres at 
the same rate as they can procure them to the 
United States. Public opinion urgently calls 
upon Congress to adopt these measures. Mean- 
time, I have done all that was in my power, 
forwarding immigrants to the upper provinces, 
organizing provincial committees, inciting the 
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several governors to codperation, sending 
agents in all directions, and locating 4,400 
people in the first quarter of 1875. In this 
number are included 25 sent to the Rio Ber- 
mejo, now open to steam navigation, and who 
will shortly be followed by thousands of 
others. During my tour through Entre-Rios 


I visited the rising colony of Villa Colon, where | 


the custom-house yielded in the first quarter 
of 1874 and 1875 $3,000 and $16,000 respec- 
tively. In proof of the success of our agricult- 
ural colonies, I may add that the value of the 
grain-crop alone of those of Santa Fé amounted 
to $2,000,000 in 1874. To the Concordia colo- 
nists, on the western frontier of Buenos Ayres, 
who had suffered greatly by war and the failure 
of the crops, I had assistance promptly sent.” 
Indeed, in the early months of the year, the 
Government and the public press were very 
much concerned at the large numbers of 
foreigners who daily left the republic, mostly 
for Chili or Brazil, owing to the difficulty or 
rather impossibility of obtaining work in the 
city in consequence of the general stagnation 
in every branch of commerce and industry. 
A circular was addressed by the President to 


the governors of provinces, urging them to set. 


apart lands for suitable families to settle upon, 
and an appeal made to Congress for the neces- 
sary funds for the successful establishment of 
colonies. Notwithstanding the vast and hith- 
erto unreclaimed territories possessed by the 
several provinces, these have so far shown 
little disposition to make free land-grants to 
colonists individually, except in comparatively 
dangerous and exposed regions. A much-de- 
sired reform in this respect is, however, looked 
forward to at no far-distant day. The very 
existgnce of the republic depends upon its la- 
bor, ‘and the distribution of that labor over its 
immense agricultural surface, where the most 
encouraging results are undoubtedly to be ob- 
tained. But existing circumstances are of a 
nature to turn any foreigners from venturing 
into the interior. 

Official statistics showed the aggregate value 
of the property held by the settlers of the six 
flourishing colonies in Santa Fé to amount, in 
1875, to rather more than $10,000,000, or an 
average of about $4,000 per family, against 
$3,000 in 1872. The farming stock was set 
down at 11,160 draught-oxen; 42,747 cows; 
14,178 horses; 6,833 sheep; and 6,988 swine. 

A project of a new homestead law was laid 
before Congress by the Government, and a 
large majority was in favor of its passage. 

The President of the Republic is Dr. Don Ni- 

-colas Avellaneda (succeeded Sefior Sarmiento 
in 1874); the Vice-President, Dr. Don Ma- 
riano Acosta (elected in the same year); Min- 
ister of the Interior, Dr. Don Simon de Iriondo; 
of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Don Bernardo de Irigé- 
yen; of Finance, Sefior Don Liicas L. Gonzalez; 
of Justice, Public Worship, and Public Instruc- 
tion, Sefior Don O. Leguizamon; of War and 
Marine, Sefior Don Adolfo Alsina. Argentine 
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minister to the United States, Sefior Don Ma- 
nuel R. Garcia (in Europe since 1872); chargé 
@ affaires, Setior Don G. Videla Dorna. 

‘The following is the list of the Governors of 
the fourteen provinces: 


Buenos AyreS........esee-- ©. Casares May, 1875). 
Minister of the Interior... Dr. A. del Valle. 
Minister of Finance.......R. Varela. 

Catamares «si. viscrcythaseean General O. Navarro. 

CordObOs:.c.s. ceasceeedieee say Dr. E. Rodriguez. 

Corrientes... ia\ees' eves sts Dr. V. Pampin 

Entre-BRio8 s..4 55. weertihios Dr. R. Febre. 

JUDY .in:c.c cv cupenee ts sb Mes F. M. Alvarez Prado. 

Va WOR cacasccesn aver esns R. Ocampo. 

Morndozies si vidwnian ste 6% F. Civit. 

Salta... cviccrsacdenstieatawe M. F. Araoz. 

San J tists, ..dhweveos sxeees R. Doncel. 

flan Luiges yi occis casnaseeae R. Cortes. 

Banta B46... iviies icce'seenkwe 8. Bayo. 

Santiago.) i. ckivensiwabes oe G. Santillan, 

TUCUMST s|oobie =o wisisk aks B. Lopez. 


The financial situation of the country, though 
generally improving, is subject to considerable 
tluctuations from year to year. 

The following tables set forth the amount 
and various branches of the revenne and ex- 
penditure for 1874: 


REVENUE, 


Tenipdet Quthee, fa ows doncievsddestwessisass $12,512,878 85 
RES DOPE CQUUGE ¢ vein ives \ see eels Scwivalewnle 2,303,029 03 
Public warehouse fees.............0e000- 473,077 58 
Stamped Panera sins sickness eects d ho vise sane 267,185 46 
POR OMCs 5 dg. cacao sald sun se's asrsmons 2 174,200 48 
POITBDON 23. sickest cm os oc sb bite eraebie eels 77,930 15 
LAGHtHOURES.. 60.52. 0Ks 20's ooesnesees Sauce 35,601 7 
Dividend of Central Argentine Railway Co. 116,620 00 
BU MAIIIR oa aise vn cop or kh co dae ts cheek 180,137 70 
Dota s:s'6n.o creda eye esp eee es Metaeted $16,090,661 58 
EXPENDITURE, 
Ministry of the Interior................6. $3,847,953 30 
Ministry of Foreign Relations............ 128,056 08 
Ministry of Finance.................0.... 12,794,406 68 
Ministry of Justice, etc...........eceeee 1,152,045 17 
Ministry of War and Marine............. 8,006,801 65 
TOU ico 1405 0 ind ee nesenvedaeedes’ $25,929,243 88 


On comparing the totals of these tables, a 
deficit of $9,838,582.30 will be observed; but 
it is here necessary to consider the unusually 
large outlay in the Ministry of War and Marine, 
no less than $3,076,156.33 having been incurred 
by the rebellion in Entre-Rios and that in Bue- 
nos Ayres, the first headed by Jordan, and 
the other by Mitre; and also the marked de- 
crease in the revenue in 1874 as compared 
with that of 1878, notwithstanding the addi- 
tion of a new source of national income, under 
the title ‘* Lighthouses”? (which stands for 
nearly $4,000,000), as will be seen by the 
subjoined comparative table of the revenue for 
the two years mentioned: . 


BRANCHES, 1878. 1874, 
Import duties..............- $16,516,706 40) $12,512,878 85 
Export duties............. oe 513 64 yoV0, 08 
Public warehouse fees........ 544,142 13 473,0TT 58 
Stamped paper.............. 288,849 64 267,185 46 
Post-Office.. . Savin dane see 158,714 03 174,200 48 
Telegraphs. ......0ssseseckece 55,2738 36 77,930 75 
Plpren ey Rese * eet =| Ea sae 85,601 73 
ividend of the Central Ar- 
gentine Railway Comp’y. t hamachi 116, Coa 
Sundries.......... PPS ee: 108,180 42 180,187 70 
Total. > jicacanivnceuteein $20,217,231 87| $16,090,661 58 
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Here, then, is a difference of no less than 
$4,126,570.29, which, with the above-men- 
tioned extraordinary expenditure of $3,076,- 
156.33 for rebellions, almost reéstablishes the 
equilibrium between the national income and 
outlay for 1874. 

We annex a table showing the amount of the 
revenue for each year of the decade 1864—74: 


YEA Revenue. YEARS. Revenue. 

Ooo 5s airs $8,295,071 | 1870............. $14,833,905 
BO dirsle ois een ODO8.054.) 18TT 3. sccessisec 12,682,155 
UE REE REE Paes 12,046,287 | 1872..........06. 18,172,379 
VT NBD ae ir 12,496,126 | 1873........cc00. 20,217,232 
BODOG Se Soci Bi date'e 12,676,630 | 1874..........06. 16,090,662 


In spite, however, of the decline in the reve- 
nue, all war expenses, as well as the ordinary 
expenditure of the budget, have been met; 
$4,500,000 of arrears have been paid to the 
War Department between January, 1874, and 
May, 1875; arms and ships, for which no 
special appropriation had been made, have 
likewise been paid for, and all without the 
slightest injury to the national credit, and 
even without the necessity of negotiating the 
balance of the loan in London. ‘The Minis- 
ter of Finance,” observes the President, ‘‘even 
in the darkest hour, paid no more than the 
national bank-rate for money.” 

The public works of the 1871 loan pro- 
gressed uninterruptedly, and the expenses 
thereof were defrayed out of that loan. 

In the estimated budget for 1874, the ordi- 
nary expenditure had been set down at $23,- 
383,000; but, at the end of the year, there re- 
mained a surplus of $3,702,000. By virtue of 
special laws, an extraordinary expenditure of 
$25,000,000 had been authorized; but of that 
sum $8,929,000 only were used. 

Concerning the foreign debt, amounting to 
about $50,000,000, some interesting details will 
_be found in the Annuat Oyoroppr1a for 1874 
(page 32). 

The following particulars relative to the 
home debts of the republic were published on 
April 12, 1875, by the national accountant, Se- 
fior P. Agote: ‘‘The sum total of the home debt 
is somewhat over $21,000,000, being much 
under that of Uruguay. With us it amounts 
to about $10, while in the other republic it 
is between $50 and $60, for each inhabitant.” 
__ Here follow the different branches of the debt: 


BRANCHES, Debt. Redeemed. 

National bonds (1863-75). ........ $21,890,500 | $4,773,488 
Buschenthal bonds ‘es. rete. 2,674,823 1,188,059 
____ Roads and bridges (1863—69)..... 1,383,000 124,000 
_ ‘National bank (1872)............. 400,000 8,000 
; Foreign claims .................. _ 1,190,826 235,109 
OMT ac ning Wola cid a-clawsal os $27,539,149 | $6,873,656 

Deduct redeemed.... ....... 6,373,656 

Total home debt....... eee} $21,165,493 


The Argentine navy, according to the report 
of the Minister of War and Marine, comprised 
in 1875: 

Two iron-clads, at a cost of $500,000 each; 
2 gunboats, $130,000 each; 18 steamers, at an 
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average cost of $42,461 each; 2 brigs, $14,000 
and $500; 1 pontoon, $12,000; 4 faluas, $1,000 
each; and 1 gig, $160; total cost $1,842,660. 

On the subject of public instruction, so pe- 
culiarly favored in the Argentine Republic, and 
especially so by the present zealous and inde- 
fatigable minister, Sefior Leguizamon, the fol- 
lowing remarks are quoted from tlie President’s 
message to Congress in May last: 


The census of schools has been retarded by war; 
but we have to report renewed activity in Mendoza, 
Santa Fé, Entre-Rios, and Buenos Ayres. In Mendo- 
za City we find one-fifth of the inhabitants attending 
school, including night schools for adults. A normal 
school is about to be opened in Tucuman ; that of Pa- 
rana has doubled the number of its pupils. The 

overnment of Buenos Ayres has approved the plan 
or the normal school for females, for which the na- 
tional Treasury holds $40,000, appropriated by act 
of Congress. The National College of Rosario was 
opened on March Ist. There are in the other four- 
teen national colleges 4,000 pupils, and since Jan- 
uary, we have appointed sixty professors for new 
courses of study. Apparatus for the natural sci- 
ences, books, etc., have been ordered from Europe, 
and the number of the latter, as also that of free li- 
braries, will greatly increase in the current year. 
The Cordoba Academy of Sciences has been re- 
opened, and the new building is rapidly pushed for- 
ward toward completion. The Faculty of Science in 
Buenos Ayres has been remodeled; institutions of 
this kind raise our intellectual level, and bestow 
cba glory on the country. Dr. Gould (an Amer- 
ican, director of the National Observatory of Cérdo- 
ba) has presented two luminous reports on the As- 
tronomical and Meteorological Departments. ‘‘ We 
shall,’’ he says, ‘‘ shortly require funds for the pub- 
lication of the Uranometria Argentina, and climatic 
observations, which will form a voluminous work.” 
Several scientific associations in the United States 
have sent us donations of valuable works as an en- 
couragement to our efforts. Such friends deserve 
our public thanks.* 


Thanks to the unremitting efforts of Sefior 
Leguizamon, the normal school bill, of which a 
translation is here annexed, became a law 
during the second session of Congress: 


Burnos Ayres, October 13, 1875. 


Whereas, the Senate and Chamber of Deputies of 
the Argentine nation, assembled in Congress, have 
destocd: 

ArtioLE I, That the Executive be empowered to 
establish a normal school, for the preparation of 
schoolmistresses for the elementary branches of edu- 
cation, in the capital of each province that demands 
one, and that offers as basis a suitable location be- 
longing either to the province or to the municipality, 
or that may procure such location out of the national 
resources, in accordance with the general law of sub- 
ventions. 

The first course of instruction being terminated, 
the Executive will hand over the norma] schools to 
such provinces as will bind themselves to defray the 
expenses required for their support, either wholly, 
or in accordance with the law of September 25, 1871. 

Art. II. Annexed to every normal school will be 
established a graduate school, which will serve as 
a scale for normal studies, and at the same time a 
practical course for the female teachers to be pre- 
pared therein. 

Art. III, The normal course will embrace a term 
of three years, and the graduate school two years, 


* Minute educational statistics will be found in the ANNUAL 
CyrcLopzpt1 for 1874, 
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according to the form and rules which the Executive 
will ordain. 

Art. IV. These establishments will be under the 
immediate control of the chief school authorities of 
the respective provinces. The supervision will be 
decided: upon by the Executive, its principal object 
being to report on the state and progress of the 
schools, and to propose the improvements which 
may be considered necessary in the staff, order, and 
rules of the establishment. 

Art. V. Let ten burses be established in each 
school, of the value of twelve silver dollars per 
month each, which will be distributed by the Execu- 
tive in each province among poor girls of the rural 
districts who may wish to devote themselves to 
teaching, on condition that they employ in their 
respective districts double the time they have spent 
dsl ba 2 a tree place in the normal school. This 
may be done, enjoying the usual salary in a public 
school, or in a private school without salary. 

In both cases there will be no obligation if a situa- 
tion be not given to the schoolmistress within the 
term of a year, counting from the time she leaves 
the school. 

Art. VI. The Executive is empowered to engage 
a staff of teachers in a foreign country, in case suit- 
able teachers cannot be obtained in the republic, 

Art. VII. Let the Executive be authorized to 
Apa to the amount of twenty thousand dollars 
(hard) in the execution of the present law, submit- 
ting to the first session of next Congress, in the en- 
suing year, the budget of expenses. 

Arr. VIII. Let it be communicated to the Execu- 
tive. 

Given inthe hall of sessions of the Argentine Con- 
gress, in Buenos Ayres, the 11th of October, 1875. 

MARIANO ACOSTA. 
B. ZorrRiia. 

CArios M. Saravia, Secretary of the Senate. 

MieveEL Soronvo, Sec. of the Chamber of Deputies. 
In virtue of the above: 

Let the law be fulfilled, communicated, published, 
and filed in the national registry. 

AVELLANEDA. 
O. Leevizamon, 


The trade returns for 1874 show a slight 
falling off in the exports, and an enormous de- 
crease in the imports, as will appear from the 
subjoined comparative tables of those two 
branches for 1873 and 1874: 


EXPORTS. 
VALUE. 
TO 
1878. 1874. 

GQOMMAN Vey cits ck Setncdas 449, $769,071 
Westilndies: 2: ih, cldexs 668,447 427,382 
Boletos o% ohio seddasieca 1a. 18,880,166 14,729,181 

WOUVAG co hisie tae sto micwian Cowes 5,048 2,36 
UATAGILS. Gractea win Meme ousateee 670,705 515,594 
OM ios sce eeaieo mee seeake 463, 518,618 
MDS cs Ane ckcyieilncs 1,226,955 1,530,909 
PAMELA: hash Chraioncaaackieas 904,941 1,757,124 
United States............... 8,029,925 8,747,255 

PIA dic cia nse ee whee heya 8,651,281 7048, 

REI huss oe SAG sew na atone de 226.2 24,14 
SFOOt DAVIN « non cinrdosiesrs sé 9,488,319 4,778,299 
RNs rlta's Bes Seen sieieR ewes ,484,658 1,636,406 
ORMRUAY « o0cces spt dmuraarrne 21,378 24,797 
POE pile W co eee e akin ties 6 take eke 1,460 
Portigals 3s os IO 72,884 42,872 
Other Nations, «01. ves see owes 451,503 6,503 
RMON 94's ps ss clesn ata welt 6 $41,644,836 $38,225,048 
EEMEMOMION. siariisy <oreackvav ce 147,209 T188217 
$42,392,045 | $39,413,265 
BROS GLAU. 6.5 sek des 8,477,269 8,691,447 
General total............ $45,869,314 $48,104,712 


REPUBLIO. 


IMPORTS, 
| VALUE. 
TO | : 

| 1878. 1874, 
Germany ss oss cc ss0e SG sees | $8,228,015 $2,241,471 
West Indies. o.3:sc6)ss0 seats 97 835,573 
el PMS aiicee cre woeaeoun 2,967,586 1,814,487 

Bolivian. cscnaxaaw onle Bee aeee 81,194 44, 
Brazil. o.3s< aes os Goy ane chs 2,968,953 2,628,178 
01 1 BA seree sdntE ie ono ata r 1,444,182 1,252,412 
SDGIN: s ..cccwa cease eens. 2,952,600 2,684,862 
WrUBUAY iscscabcwanccesciat 2,785,299 8,193,313 

UDited) Bates eis eccc divisions 5,167,616 504, 
PUARGS iaisccsccecnaiaee cles 18,255,188 12,113,677 
HouanG 5 vcs aecewenteeeceas 1,611,616 1,051,229 
TUG. chev samo daee pike scm sores 251,821 278,614 
Great Britain. oo. ccsevcscsss 19,344,143 10,968,914 

COLy 5 soc thdedwecaadias vee 8,754,384 534, 
POSRIURG saving Wists died dew 839,881 970,121 
FED occa ctscscpassaseseesesl C.D) 8 Cyan 
Portege ciies sO st sqviec 138,379 116,627 
Other nations............0.. 810,724 88,724 
Dotal, wdc svilveleeH. $66,458,873 $45,756,963 
In transhtais iecs cobs ceccenes 4,606,326 8,620,166 
General total........:.. $71,065,199 $49,377,129 


By comparing the general totals for 1873 and 
1874, in this last table, a decline of nearly 
$21,000,000 for the latter year is at once dis- 
covered, while in the export table the decline 
is little over $2,500,000. The decrease in the 
revenue for 1874 is here explained; but, as 
that decrease arises from a decline in the im- 
ports, it argues no diminution of the productive 
power of the republic. 

The proportion of the exports through the 


various custom-houses of the republic is set 


forth in the following table, embracing the 
years 1873 and 1874: 


EXPORTS. 

CUSTOM-HOUSES. 1878. 1874, 
Buenos Ayres............... $84,482,532 $30,828,008 
Belle Witte 3 csicss dspse wees ye ae ee 
CORODIGM, « (5. <sns cds bieseere 582,966 968,607 
Companies 24 § dvupeenncts ree 865,275 5, 
Goya aii. eee ewes eee 196,870 216,980 
Gaaleguay,, sic os «i006 apm wit 751,722 1,195,425 
Gualeguaychfi .............. 598,269 724, 
nA SREP SSP ee Pop 163,000 128,480 
La: BOR i ccpaivhaa nuns dete Guam Vag oneet a 118,892 
Ea VictoMas >i snss casas eses 19,198 163,680 
MeOnGOzA. o/s 00:s\luis one's ees ves 1,375,039 1,145,180 

RA dis ns sad Simeon be ahee 840,47 806,172 
Sart’ de los Libres.......... 147,701 117588 
aE eT ry | 
a TERPS ek yes Ore 2,101,084 2,484,788 
Salta. iasi.ti< wos ances ae ee 878,898 448,068 
San JUAN: 2.5 cace beae ss ede 525, 666,657 
Bante -F6, occscccevbeviebanay 17 65,227 
San Nicol4s.......00s00--00- 2,821,879 1,860,910 
UPUgUay s. coset caves ones A 804,685 949,165 
Totals... <aseeseweent« $45,869,314 $48,104,712 


Foremost among the articles of export stands 


wool, of which 80,206,652 kilogrammes, or 
rather more than 200,000,000 Ibs., were sent 
out of the country in 1874, of the value of 
$17,967,054. Hides come second in impor- 
tance, having been exported in the following 
quantities: ox and horse hides, 2,207,731; do. 
do., salted, 585,850; dried calf-skins, 332,158 ; 


salted do., 31,666; dried horse-hides, 142,714; 


salted do., 112,599; nonatos calf-skins, 170,- 
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246 kilogrammes ; and sheep-skins, 24,502,558 
kilogrammes. Of animal fat (tallow and oil) 
15,248,648 kilogrammes were shipped, of the 
value of $2,089,561. 

Of jerked beef, the quantity exported was 
25,504,897 kilogrammes, the value of which 
amounted to $1,013,745. | 

The value of the jerked beef exported in 
1873 was $1,383,000, that is to say, more than 
a quarter of a million greater than that of the 
quantity exported of the same article in the 
year following. 

Other articles, with their quantities and 
value, were as follows: 
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ARTICLES. Quantities. Value. 
Bristlesi<c -acsessecis yoees om 21,069,482 kilos | $898,054 
Bones and ashes............ 18,616,893 “ 222,719 
Ostrich-feathers............. 59,454 % 182,869 
Ostrich-claws,... .c..seccees 1,354,829 * 107,478 
Goat SING 2 .c.cislsisieielere ‘ciel vats 815,084 * 137,998 
Kid-skins........... 227,918 *& 158,630 
River-hog-skins......,.0...- No. 33,606 12,637 
DD OOT=SKING 3, s:5/s:azs'e's oss sie0'e oe “28,768 10,408 
Nitria=SKINS 152.0156 kuiscis cette “* 230,588 62,221 
DHOLNS;: OCC craisisesata's ise tante aieuie SF D68L 51,222 
MAPIOUSt SKINGs ss iiaiccaclesisvelsis|| cele vse ecice ae 4,360 


The shipping movements at the various ports 
of the republic, in 1873 and 1874, were as fol- 
lows: 


1873 TORCHED. bec akan tine Sailing-vessels, 1,444, with a total of 485,183 tons; and steamers, 764, with a total of 465,593 tons. 
O1APER. ce 6 cess - 1,314, aad 12,928 5 - 764, ie 465,593“ 
4) Hntered.... seers. : 1,108, s 808,739 ; a 902, . 492.191 ‘* 
18744 Cleared......sc..0- “ 916, “ 305,929: « 902, “ 492191 « 


There are at present 899 miles of railway 
open to public traffic; the last 55 miles of the 
East Argentine, from Federacion to Caseros, 
having been completed in the course of the 
year, and 75 miles of the Rio Quinto line. 

The railways in process of construction form 
an aggregate of 1,182 miles; and those pro- 
jected or conceded, some 2,796 miles, including 
_ that to connect the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 
by the ports of Buenos Ayres on one side and 
of Valparaiso and Caldera on the other. 

A proposal was made by Messrs. Telfener & 
Co. to purchase the Tucuman Railway, and 
construct branches to Salta, Jujuy, Rioja, 
Catamarca, and Santiago, the terms of which 
purchase, as recommended by a committee 
of deputies, and reported as likely to be re- 
ceived favorably by the Senate, were as fol- 
lows: 


ArmictE I. The Government is authorized to sell 
the railway from Cérdoba to Tucuman (continuation 
of the Central Argentine, 90 miles) to Messrs. Telfe- 
ner & Co., on the following terms : 

1. The price shall be the same as the line has cost 


. the nation. 


2. The Government gives a7 per cent. guarantee 
for twenty-five years. on the amount. 

3. The line will be handed over in sections, the 
ares paying for each section at the time. 

4," 
cent. of the gross receipts. 

5. The guarantee shall be liquidated and paid 
half-yearly. 

6. When the earnings exceed 7 per cent. the sur- 
plus shall go to reimburse the sums paid on account 
of guarantee by the Government. 

7. The tariffs shall be regulated in accord with the 
Government. 

, 8. The guarantee shall run on each section as paid 
or. 

9. The buyer or buyers must carry the mails and 
mail agent gratis; also Government employés, sol- 
diers, and merchandise for half price, as well as im- 
migrants and materials for branch railways. 

10. The legal head-office of the company must be 
in this republic. 

11. The railway and branches to be free of taxes 
for twenty-five years. 

12, The company may import materials for the 
line, duty free, during twenty-five years. 

Art. II. The proceeds of the sale of the Tucuman 
line shall be devoted to extending it to Salta and 
Jujuy, and making the necessary branches. 

Vou. xv.—3 A 


he working expenses shall be fixed at 55 per’ 


Art. IIT. The Government shall 
surveys made for the branches to 
marca, and Rioja. 

Art, IV. If Messrs. Telfener & Co. do not accept 
these terms, the Government may sell the line to any 
other company on the same terms. 

The chief modifications proposed by Mr. Tel- 
fener were in regard to the branches, which 
he offered to build himself on a 7 per cent. 
guarantee, whereas Congress preferred to de- 
vote to that purpose the $8,000,000 fixed upon 
as the amount to be paid by the purchasers. 
This latter disposal of the proceeds of the sale 
would, of course, be all the more agreeable to 
British capitalists, as it would show them that 
the money obtained in 1871 for the building 
of railways continues to be appropriated to 
the same object. | 

“It is not hazardous to predict,” writes a 
London editor, “that the Tucuman Railway 
and branches will increase by one-fourth the 
products and revenue of the country; and Mr. 
Telfener’s interest in London will be consider- 
ably favored by a statement recently published, 
to the effect that the traffic on the Great South- 
ern Railway for the first six months of 1875 
was 50 per cent. in advance of that of the cor- 
responding period of 1874, and that the net 
profits averaged nearly 12 per cent. on the 
company’s capital. (The Great Southern line 
unites Buenos Ayres and Dolores, the length 
being 130 miles.) The Central Argentine re- 
turned a like increase of 50 per cent. for the 
year ending May, 1875.” Moreover, money 
was then at 2 per cent. in London, which low 
rate had only been reached five times in the 
course of a century. 

The department of engineers having been 
abolished, the surveys for the projected line 
from Concordia to Gualeguaychfi (160 miles) 
were approved by the new Committee of Pub- 
lic Works. 

The Provincial Legislature of Buenos Ayres 
has decided to prolong the Western Railway to 
Bragado, thirty-two miles from Chivilcoy, at a 
cost of £250,000, to be defrayed out of one- 
fourth of the profits of the line from January, 
1876. The annual profits average about £80,- 


proceed to have 
Santiago, Cata- 
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000. It is proposed to raise £200,000 by an 
issue of debentures. 

No new telegraph-lines were made, but much 
trouble and expense were incurred by repairing 
during the war the already-existing lines. No 
less than 748 miles were repaired on the Entre- 
Rios and Corrientes line, the rebels having de- 
stroyed 27,000 pounds of wire. 

The receipts for telegrams show an increase 

of 40 per cent. over those of 1873, and teleg- 
_ raphy, wherever practicable, has been gener- 
ally adopted by the people. Two extra wires 
were in process of establishment between Bue- 
nos Ayres and Cérdoba, and one from Rosario 
to Santa Fé. 

More telegraphs are, however, still required. 
President Avellaneda in his message speaks of 
towns in Buenos Ayres with populations of 
from 7,000 to 10,000 suffering from the absence 
of telegraphic communication with the capital, 
adding that he has offered every assistance to 
the Governor to meet the want; and the Min- 
ister of War urges the necessity of establish- 
ing lines between the war-office and the mili- 

tary posts on the frontier of that province, as 
indispensable to prevent the incursions of the 
Indians. 

The yield of the Post-Office Department 
amounted to $174,000, or $16,000 in advance 
of that of the year immediately preceding; 
and the increase for 1875 was estimated at 
three times that amount. 

The mail matter for 1874 was as follows: 


LEUGIS on.ciniesicsntestaleeasenh eyes eee 8,781,824 
DASDALODON <schv ices. chebcdeoveaeicdetlann ol 230,148 
Newspapers, Ct6. .....ccescscccssvcescce 1,956,864 

Total’... 06s de wveneeceebvovesvese 5,918,331 


The cost of transport for each letter, etc., 
was two-thirds of a cent., and the profit one- 
third of a cent. 

Some idea of the national manufacturing in- 
dustry can be derived from the following list 
of prizes, etc., distributed at the industrial 
fair held at the capital in the early months of 
the year: Diploma and medal for a steam-en- 
gine; diploma and medal for the manufacture 
of artificial marble; diploma of honor for the 
manufacture of silk fabrics; diploma of honor 
for calcareous mosaics; diploma of honor for 
the manufacture of tubes and wire from lead 
extracted from Argentine mines; diploma of 
honor for clocks and watches manufactured in 
the republic; diploma of honor for the man- 
ufacture of glassware; diploma of honor for 
skins prepared for glove-making in the repub- 
lic; diploma for pianos made with Argentine 
wood, etc., etc. 

Magnificent specimens of marble are found 
in great abundance in the Oérdoba Mountains, 
some of which are reported equal in quality 
to the finest Carrara marble. 

No better summary of the improvements in 
progress and of the present state of the coun- 
try can be presented than the subjoined ex- 
tract from the President’s message, already 
drawn upon, and which, though dating from 


the month of May, is generally applicable to 
any month in the year: 


President Sarmiento made ports at Ensenada, Za- 
ratay and San Pedro, tending greatly to facilitate 
commerce and increase the revenue. I have in like 
manner opened Bahia Blanca and Ajo for coasting 
and foreign trade. The port of Ajo yields a reve- 
nue of $40,000 in the first three months of the pres- 
ent year. The new custom-house at Rosario is now 
open; a port will at once be made, and the Minister 
of Finance is negotiating for the extension of the 
pier of a branch of the Central Argentine Railway, 
which branch can be built at little expense, and will 
be of material benefit to the trade of nine of our 
provinces. , ; 

The new regulations and facilities for northern 
trade are found to be of great service. 

The proprietors of the Catalina wharf have peti- 
tioned for permission to extend their work. 

The dredging of the Riachuelo has been carried on 
without ceasing throughout the year. Two dredges 
are working; 10,000 tons of mud have already been 
removed from the river, and a project for canalizing 
the latter will be submitted to you. 

Surveys are in progress for the canalization of the 
Gualeguaychu, Victoria, Goya, and Esquina Rivers ; 
but there are many other bars in the Parand an 


Uruguay, for which I propose to have dredges im- | 


ported; and we shall then have all our ports and 
channels unobstructed for commerce. 

The Department of Agriculture is doing much 
good in all parts of the republic. Last year 200,000 
plants and 16,000 parcels of seed were distributed ; 
and there is in each province an agent appointed to 
facilitate the work, and report upon the nature of 
the soil and the climate. The park at Palermo, for 
the city of Buenos Ayres, progresses rapidly under 
the able direction of the late President of the Re- 
public. 

The war-office was busily employed in the equip- 
ment and distribution of army corps. When the re- 
bellion was ended, divisions had to be paid off, and 
men sent to their homes: most of the forces of the 
northern reserve and Buenos Ayres divisions were 
National Guards. The troops of the line had to be 
sent to the frontier, where barracks and plantations, 
established at a heavy outlay, had been destroyed. 
In short, all had to be done anew. 

The army was found much reduced, the rebellion 
having cost four cavalry regiments and two battal- 
ions of foot; but, as the ballot was judged unad- 
visable, the Minister of War ordered ‘a general re- 
cruiting by voluntary enlistment; for which pur- 
pose the republic has been divided into eight sec- 
tions, each under the command of a field-officer, 

The report of the war-office will soon be laid be- 
fore you, with a new system for protecting frontiers, 
and some bills on army reform. It is proposed to 
suppress the eedurias Which have been making 
money out of the soldiers’ rations. 

The artillery depot has undergone a complete 
reform. Steam workshops are in course of prepara- 
tion for the manufacture of every description of 
arms and ammunition. : 

The Marine School is reorganized ; and a floating 
school for young sailors is in process of equipment, 
under the auspices of the Government. 

Messrs. SENATORS AND Deputies: You represent’a 
nation which is making great strides, and which only 
requires wise laws and prudent administration. 
The rebellion was but an accident, serving to show 
that the republic will not consent to anarchy or dis- 
order. The commercial crisis, far from indicating 
decadence, is precisely such as the most flourishing 
nations at times experience: the causes in our case 
can easily be remedied, and will serve as a lesson 
for the future.* When people employ capital in un- 


* Numerous suspensions (among others, that of the Maué 
Bank) and failures occurred after the termination of the re- 


= 


‘tiary from the Argentine Republic to 
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productive investments, or when the consumption 
of imports is excessive, the only alternative is to in- 
crease labor and production, and lessen, at the same 
time, all sorts of expenditure, as well public as pri- 
vate. Our people now begin to open their eyes to 
this, and the adoption of a general system of econo- 
my is visible in the great reduction of the imports 
(for the past and current ade 

I cannot perceive a single cloud on any side of our 
horizon. Our home policy is one of clemency and 
reconstruction ; and our policy, as regards the rest 
of America, is one of peace. 


The only negotiations of importance in the 
Foreign Department were those with Brazil, 
which may be succinctly related as follows: 

On April 24th, Dr. Tejedor, minister ie genta 

razil, was 

received in official audience by the Emperor Dom 
Pedro IL., for the formal presentation of his creden- 
tials. Dr. Tejedor remarked in his address that 
npon the friendly relations between the empire and 
the republic depend not only the commercial pros- 
and the civilization of the Atlantic states of 
outh America, but the maintenance of peace in the 
Platine republics; and that perhaps the only ob- 


‘stacle to the unification of Brazilian and Argentine 


policy was the question of limits still pending with 
araguay and the military occupation of its terri- 
tory. : 

rf friendly solution of this vexed question seemed 
probable at the commencement of the i pecan 
and was, for a time, confidently expected; but the 
Argentine envoy returned home betore July, with- 
out having effected any appreciable change in the 
position of affairs. The Brazilian negotiators were 
the Viscounts do Rio Branco and de Carvelhas. 


The importance, in a strategic point of view, 
of the island of Martin Garcia, situated at the 
head of the Rio de la Plata, near the conflu- 
ence of the Parana and Uruguay, and com- 
manding the entrances to those great fluvial 
arteries, is well known. But as that island 
has of- late been a snbject of no little discus- 


sion, particularly in the European press, whose 


interpretations of Argentine policy appear to 
conflict, not only with Argentine professions, 
but with facts, the following extract from a 
speech, delivered by President Avellaneda in 
September last, on the occasion of the inaugu- 
ration of the submarine cable between the 
national capital and the island, may not be 
found inopportune in this place: 


I inaugurate the submarine telegraph which unites 
the city of Buenos Ayres to the island of Martin 
Garcia. You know, gentlemen, he who arrives from 
Europe or from the United States sees for the first 
time floating the, Argentine flag, with its glorious 
colors. It is there to announce free labor and gener- 
ous hospitality, and to accord a welcome in the name 
of fraternal institutions to the people of all nations. 
May the new telegraph serve to transmit these sal- 
utations of a kind reception, which offers a new 
country to those who seek a new world. The isl- 
and of Martin Garcia is the key of our rivers, not 
the key which Dr. Francia forged for Paraguay with 
the tools of colonization, in mixing up with the 
cautious superstitions of the Indians the narrow 
policy of his dominating retrogression. It is the 


bellion, and some of the largest real-estate holders became 
pases js or insolvent debtors. The importing community 
suffered more than any other, for, while they had millions of 
outstanding debts in the hands of the dealers, these, having 
their capital for the most part engaged in real estate which 
they were unable to realize upon, could not pay, and many of 
the oldest importing houses were forced to suspend.—V. 
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key which opens and not that which closes, and 
which, handled on a day memorable by the expan- 
sive spirit of human progress, has consecrated the 
universal access of our great rivers, declaring them 
free as our seas, and belonging to the common do- 
main of nations. [inaugurate the telegraph at Mar- 
tin Garcia under the auspices of that imprescriptible 
declaration. May it always remain attached to the 
destinies of these Platine waters! I pray that each 
of these transmissions may identify itself with the 
announcement of new immigrants, and with fresh 
progress arriving at our shores, without ever sep- 
arating them, as it is impossible to detach from the 
waves of the ocean the torrents which supply it. 


ARIZONA. See Annvat Cyctopazpia for 
1874. 

ARKANSAS. There has been avery peace- 
ful state of affairs in Arkansas during the year. 
Early in January a document was submitted 


in the United States Senate signed by 195 


persons calling themselves ‘“‘soldiers of the 
late Union Army,” and setting forth the ex- 
istence of outrages and intimidations which 
put their lives in constant peril. As soon as 
this became known in the State, Governor Gar- 
land brought these persons before the grand- 
jury to substantiate their declarations and 
furnish evidence for the indictment, under the 
“Ku-klux”’ law of 1869, of any persons con- 
nected with leagues and combinations which 
disturbed the peace of the community or en- 
dangered the lives of citizens. He also sub- 
mitted a special message to the Legislature, 
then in session, in which he said: 


If there is terrorism or any denial of right to any 
person in this State under this government, or if 
there is a White League in this State, or any similar 
or kindred organization, I do not kuow it, and I do 
not believe such to be the case. But to ascertain 
this definitely, and assure protection to those who 
say they do believe these things, I have requested 
the prosecuting attorney of this cireuit to have these 
persons brought before the grand-jury now in ses- 
sion, to testify fully about them, with the intention 
if there is power in this government, to break up all 
such 2 samen and to punish all parties belong- 
ing to them, as well as all parties who may threaten 
or try to alarm citizens of the State, or to deprive 
them of any right. The prosecuting attorney has 
assured me he will at once afford every facility to 
those persons who believe this state of affairs exists, 
to appear before the grand-jury and establish it; 
and if it does, he will spare no efforts to suppress 
it, and to bring to immediate and severe punish- 
ment those who are concerned in it. 

I call your attention to these matters, that you 
may consider what legislation is necessary to secure 
the end indicated here. 

If the act of March 18, 1862, in relation to ‘* Ku- 
klux,’’ which is still a law, is not broad enough, I 
would advise that it be so amended, changed, or 
modified, as to meet the necessities of the case. The 
most stringent law you can pass to suppress and put 
an end to all such evils, if they exist, will meet with 
my ready and unqualified indorsement. 

nder the liberal, just, and fair constitution we 
now have, we want no man in the State to be afraid, 
or to carry his life in his hand,-but all must be free 
and unembarrassed, that they may remain long in 
the land, and do well and prosper. 


No evidence was furnished upon which any 
indictment could be found, and no further legis- 
lation was found necessary. Meantime an in- 
vestigating committee from Congress had been 
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examining into the condition of affairs in the 
State, and two reports were submitted to the 
national House of Representatives on the 6th 
of February. The majority report, signed by 
Luke P. Poland, Henry W. Scudder, Milton 
Sayler, and Joseph H. Sloss, stated its conclu- 
sions as follows: 


The new constitution we regard as republican in 
form, and, in many respects, an improvement upon 
that of 1868. The committee are satisfied that 
the convention to frame the constitution, and the 
constitution itself, were voted for by, and are satis- 
factory to, a majority of the voters and people of the 
State. The State officers were certainly elected by 
a majority of the votes cast, and we think by a ma- 
jority of the votes of-the State. The condition of 
the State has been as peaceful since the new govern- 
ment was inaugurated as it ever has been. The mass 
of the people on both sides are inclined to peace and 

ood government, and to allow every one the en- 
joyment of his legal rights, but theré is a class of 
men—the outgrowth of the former state of society— 
who delight in disturbing and depriving the colored 
and Northern people of their rights. These are young 
men, and cannot be restrained. This class of men, 
together with the custom of carrying deadly weapons, 
another legacy of their barbarism, are the real causes 
of violence and bloodshed. The changes caused by 
the war—giving freedom and political equality to the 
colored people—are not well relished by the South- 
ern casa Ont most of them would do nothing to 
disturb them. But the class to which we have al- 
luded feel that they may invade the rights of the 
colored men, ie seer f in any political quarrel, and 
that their offenses will be winked at. e are satis- 
fied that the true prosperity of the Southern States de- 

ends more upon just and stern dealing with this 
awless class of men than any other cause. Arkansas 
probably presents no different condition from that 
of other cotton States where political control has 

assed into the hands of the classes who ruled be- 
ore the war. The people of every State have the 
right to make their constitution to suit themselves, 
provided it be republican in form and in harmony 
with the Constitution of the United States. The na- 
tional Government has not the authority to deprive 
them of that right. The election held for the ratifi- 
cation of the constitution was under the form of law, 
and the officers who conducted it acted under -ap- 
pointment and under official oaths; and although 
we regard all as defective, however, being prescribed 
by a convention instead of the Legislature, we be- 
lieve it entitled to be regarded differently from mere 
voluntary meetings held under no pretense of legal 
authority. The committee do not recommend any 
action by Congress, or by any department of the 
General Government, in regard to the State govern- 
ment of Arkansas. 


The minority report was signed by Jasper 
D. Ward, of Illinois, and concluded with the 
following resolution: 


That Joseph Brooks, having been by the people 
of Arkansas elected to the office of Governor of said 
State, under the constitution of 1868, for a period of 
four years ending in January, 1877, and said consti- 
tution never having been legally overthrown, and 
being still in force, he is the lawful Governor of said 
State of Arkansas, ; 


About the same time, President Grant sub- 
mitted the following special message to the 
Senate: 7 

Executive Mansion, February 8, 1875. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

Herewith I have the honor to send, in accordance 

with a resolution of the Senate of the 3d inst., all the 
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information in my A pti ingrg not heretofore fur- 
nished, relating to affairs in the State of Arkansas. . 

I will venture to express an opinion that all the 
testimony shows that in the election of 1872 Joseph 
Brooks was lawfully elected Governor of that State ; 
that he has been unlawfully deprived of possession 
of his office since that time ; that in 1874 the consti- 
tion of the State was, by violence, intimidation, and 
revolutionary proceedings, overthrown, a new con- 
stitution adopted, and a new State government es- 
tablished. ‘These proceedings, if permitted to stand 
practically ignore all the rights of minorities in all 
the States. Also, what is there to prevent each of 
the States recently readmitted to Federal relations 
on certain conditions, from changing their constitu- 
tions and violating their pledges, if this action in 
Arkansas is acquiesced in ¢ 

I respectfully submit whether a_precedent so dan- 
gerous to the stability of the State government, if not 
of the national Government also, should be recog- 
nized by Congress. 

I earnestly ask that Congress will take definite 
action in this matter in order to relieve the Execu- 
tive from acting upon questions which should be 
decided by the legislative branch of the Govern- 


ment. 
(Signed) U. 8. GRANT. 


The request of the President was not heeded. 
and, after considerable discussion, the “ Poland 
report’ was adopted in the House on the 2d 
of March. On the 8th of the same month, 
Governor Garland issued his proclamation, ap- 
pointing Thursday, the 25th of March, as a day 
of thanksgiving. In his proclamation, the Goy- 
ernor said: : 

We have been sustained by the true conservative 
republican sentiment in the North, which is one of 
the most gratifying features connected with our 
struggle, and one of which we should feel proud; 
and we should strive by all means to prove our- 
selves worthy of this indorsement so emphatically 
given by those supposed to differ with us politically 


avd who were begged and importuned under all - 


circumstances to put us down. With all we have 
undergone, if our cause has been the occasion of 
harmonizing and uniting liberal and conservative 
elements in the nation that have heretofore been 
discordant, we are more than paid, and it should 
be one of our chief duties to see that they be kept 
together hereafter. 


The Legislature of Arkansas, which met in 


November, 1874, continued in session until the. 


15th of March, 1875, and then adjourned to 
the 1st of November. Early in January the 
following joint resolutions were adopted in 
regard to Federal interference with the organi- 
zation of the Legislature of Louisiana: © 


A joint resolution, expressive of the sense of this 
Legislature in regard to the recent military inter- 
ference in the affairs of Louisiana, and denying 
that terrorism or secret political organizations exist 
in this State. 

Whereas, By means of telegraphic dispatches, and 
the press of the country, the alarming information 
has reached us that recently in the city of New Or- 
leans the Legislature of the State of Louisiana, cho- 
sen by the people thereof, has in substance and in 
fact been dispersed by the military authorities of 
the United States, without authority of law or sane- 
tion of the Constitution, thus endangering and dis- 
regarding the rights of the States to govern in their 
own local affairs and the constitutional liberties of 
every American citizen; and— 

eas, In a teleguage dispatch to the Secre- 
tary of War, dated at New Orleans on the 5th in- 
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stant, signed by ‘‘ P. H. Sheridan, Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral U. 8. Army,’ the following sentence occurs : 
‘‘T think the terrorism now existing in Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Arkansas, could be entirely re- 
moved, and confidence and fair-dealing established, 
by the arrest and trial of the ringleaders of the 
armed White League ;’’ and : 

Whereas, So far as the State of Arkansas is con- 
cerned, the assertions of the dispatch are without 
foundation in fact, and must have been made upon 
wrong information; and as the circulation of such 
erroneous statements is calculated to do great injury 
to the character of the law-abiding citizens of the 
State, if not contradicted: therefore— 

Be it resolved, by the General Assembly of the 
State of Arkansas, That we do earnestly protest, in 
the name of the sovereign people of the State of Ar- 
kansas, against such unauthorized military inter- 
ference in the local affairs of a State duly acknowl- 
edged to be and compose a part of this American 
Union ; and we do here and now appeal to the can- 
did judgment'of the people of these United States 
to know whether or not the States composing the 
Union are mere provinces or dependencies on the 
General Government, or independent States, with 
the reserved and constitutional right to govern in 
their own local affairs; and— 

Be it further resolved, That, so far as the State of 
Arkansas is concerned, it is to-day as peaceful, as 
free from domestic violence, its laws as justly and 
equitably administered, the rights of its citizens 
without discrimination or distinction on account 0 
race or political belief, as fully protected and cared 
for as in any State in this Union. 

Resolved further, That it is not within the knowl- 
edge of the members of this General Assembly, 
voting herefor, that either the organization known 
as the White League, or any other recent political 
organization, has existence among the Democratic 
Conservative people of this State ; and for the truth 
of this assertion the members of the General Assem- 
bly voting herefor solemnly pledge their honor. 

‘Resolved further, That the Governor be requested 
to forward to the President and Vice-President of 
the United States, and to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of Congress, a copy. of these reso- 
lutions, accompanied by a copy of the journal of 
each House, showing the names and residences of 
the members voting hereon, with the request that 
the two officers last named lay them before the two 
Houses of Congress over which they respectively 
preside. ; 

The most important legislation of the session 
had reference to the finances of the State. A 
bill was passed creating a Board of Finance, 
consisting of the Governor and two other mem- 
bers, for a term of four years, to have “ gen- 
eral charge and control of the financial inter- 
_ ests of the State.” This Board was authorized 
to appoint a financial agent in the city of New 
York, and to issue bonds to the amount of 
$2,500,000, payable in thirty years with inter- 
est at six per cent. These bonds may be sold 
and payment received at par in warrants of the 
Auditor or certificates of the Treasurer of the 
State, but when sold for money it shall be for 
not less than sixty per centum of their value, 

and the Board may increase the minimum price 
at any time. The Governor is authorized to 
mortgage any of the unsold lands of the State, 
except school-lands and lands occupied by pub- 
lic buildings for the security of these bonds, the 
bonds to be conveyed to trustees with power to 
sell the same at a price not less than one dollar 
per acre. A Sinking-fund to secure the pay- 
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ment of interest and the redemption of the 
principal of the bonds at maturity is created 
by a provision that an annual tax for this 
special purpose shall be levied and collected 
sutiicient to produce the sum of $150,000 for 
interest and $38,000 for the sinking - fund 
proper. The following provision is made re- 
garding the proceeds from the sale of bonds 
for money : 

Srgorron 11. None of said bonds shall be sold for 
money for any other purpose than to defray the ex- 
penses of the State government, and the proceeds 
of such sales shall be applied to that purpose exclu- 
sively, and shall be apportioned by said Board 
among the various appropriations for paying the said 
expenses, in such manner as may best serve the in- 
terest of the people, and no money shall be paid out 
by the Treasurer, except in pursuance of such appor- 
tionment: Provided, That not more than five bun- 
dred of such bonds shall be sold for money in any 
one year. 

Sro. 12. There shall be annually levied a further 
tax to pay interest on the public debt, of one-tenth 
of one per centum of the valuation of property in the 
State; andthe Treasurer shall not make any pay- 
ment of moneys derived from said tax, except to 
supply deficiencies, if any, in the tax provided for 
in section 10 of this Act, unless upon the order of 
said Board. 


Another act provides for the issue of scrip 
by the Treasurer, payable to bearer, with which 
the Auditor’s warrants may be paid, and which 
are receivable for all dues to the State. The 
certificates, or scrip, are to be paid out of the 
current funds appropriated for the payment 
of the expenses of the State government. 
Another act authorizes the counties to fund 
their outstanding indebtedness in bonds, bear- 
ing interest at the rate of seven per cent., and 
payable in not less than ten nor more than 
twenty years. These bonds are to be issued 
by the county courts at their discretion, and 
may be called in at any time by the same au- 
thority on payment of the interest due, and the 
principal “in lawful currency of the United 
States.” These bonds are to be sold for county 
warrants or scrip in sums of $25 and upward, 
which are then to be canceled. A general law 
regulating municipal corporations, passed at. 
this session, also provides for the funding of 


‘city scrip in bonds of not less than $50, bear- 


ing interest at a rate not exceeding ten per 
cent, per annum and payable in not less than 
ten nor more than twenty years. A sinking- 
fund must be created to secure the payment 
of interest and the final redemption of the 
bonds, and the Treasurer may purchase any of 
the bonds at the lowest market price, when- 
ever there is sufficient money accumulated 
in the sinking-fund to buy one or more of the 
bonds at par. Another act provides for a strict 
accounting for all fees and emoluments of offi- 
cers of the State, counties, cities, towns, or 
villages. An act was passed suspending the 
sale of property for the non-payment of taxes 
in 1873 and 1874, the reasons therefor being 
set forth in the following preamble: 


Whereas, The people are ina bankrupt and im- 
poverished condition, brought about from the enor- 
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mous taxes unjustly imposed upon them for the last 
five years; and— 

hereas, In consequence of the extreme dry 
weather the crops are unusually short, and in many 
parts of the State almost an entire failure, and the 
people are unable to pay their taxes. 


When this act was under discussion in the 
Senate, one of the Senators made the follow- 
ing statement in explanation of his reasons for 
supporting the bill: 

Up to February 10, 1871, there had been confiscated 
py means of high taxes 1,903,308 acres of the people’s 


lands. We see from the report of the Commissioner 
of State Lands that there is now in progress of con- 


spew ga by means of forfeitures, for the years 1870, 


1871, and 1872, fully a million more acres, which will 
be transferred to his office in September, makin 
2,903,308 acres. This does not include lands sol 
by the Auditor and tax-collector to speculators. In- 
stead of making liberal provisions for the redemp- 
tion. of these lands, we have, by the funding act, 


- authorized the transfer of them to’a trustee for the 


benefit of scrip-holders, thus barring the nght of 
redemption by the original owners, and denying the 
right of donation to actual settlers. Not content 
with the radicals’ spread of confiscation, we have 
placed upon the already overburdened tax-payer 
nearly three anda half mills additional tax, to be 
paid in currency, for the benefit of these scrip-hold- 
ers, and have refused to remit any portion of the 
tax heretofore levied. I fear that the postponement 
of the interest tax will have a tendency to destroy 
the State’s credit, and that the suspension of the 
county and city tax will very much embarrass the 
county and city governments for the want of means 
to subsist the prisoners, as neither county nor city 
can issue interest-bearing obligations. It can, how- 
ever, make but little difference to the people after 
their property is confiscated and they compelled to 
seek some other country (where confiscation laws 
have passed away) to live in, whether the State has 
a credit or not, or whether the county and city gov- 
ernments are administered or not. In order to stop 
the confiscating machine until the people can be 
heard from, I shall vote aye. ‘ 


A new election law was passed, requiring 
the county courts on or before the Ist of Au- 
gust preceding an election to revise the forma- 
tion of election precincts, and at least thirty 
days before the election appoint three judges 
of election for each precinct, the judges to 
choose two clerks. When the judges are not 
acquainted with the qualifications of any per- 
son offering to vote, they may put him under 
oath regarding them, and take other testimony 
on the same point. Section 20, of the law, 
reads as follows: - 

Any election officer who shall fraudulently and 


corruptly permit any person to vote illegally, or re- 
fuse the vote of any qualified elector, cast up or make 


a false return of said election, or any person who: 


shall vote when not a qualified elector, or vote more 
than once, or bribe any one to vote contrary to his 
wishes, or intimidate or prevent any elector by 
threats, menace, or promises, from voting, shall be 
guilty of a felony, and upon conviction thereof be 
imprisoned in the penitentiary not less than one 
nor more than five years. 


All dram-shops and drinking-places must be 
closed on the day of election and the night 
following. All ballots must be numbered and 
registered, and careful provision is made re- 
garding an honest and correct counting and 


return of the same. Sections 30 and 81 read 
as tollows: 


Any person who shall furnish any elector who can- 
not read with a ballot, informing him that it contains 
a name or names different from those which are writ- 
ten or printed thereon, with an intent to induce him 
to vote contrary to his inclination, or who shall fraud- 
ulently change a ballot of any elector, by which said 
elector shall be prevented from voting for such can- 
didate or candidates as he intended, shall, on con- 
viction thereof, be fined in any sum not exceeding 
seven hundred dollars. 

The judge, to whom any ballot shall be delivered, 
shall, mite receipt thereof, pronounce, in an audible 
voice, the name of the elector from whom he receives 
the ballot, and, if no objection be made to him, and 
the judges be satisfied that he is legally entitled, 
agreeably to the constitution and laws of the State, 
to vote at the election, he shall immediately number 
the ballot, as provided in section 23 of this act, and 
put the same in the ballot-box without opening, or. 
a any way, inspecting the names written or printe 
thereon. 


The usual provisions are made for the return 
of the results to the proper officials in the coun- 
ties, and from them to the Secretary of State 
in the case of State officers. 

A new school law was enacted, providing 
for a State Superintendent of Schools, with a 
salary of $2,000 a year, and an allowance for 
actual traveling expenses incurred in the dis- 
charge of his duties, not to exceed $500 in any 
one year. It establishes the office of county 
superintendent, and provides for a county ex- 
aminer, to be appointed by the county courts. 
Three directors are to be elected in each school 
district by the voters thereof. The school-fund 
consists of the proceeds of all lands that have 
been or hereafter may be granted by the United 
States, and not otherwise appropriated by the 
United States or the State; also, all moneys, 


stocks, bonds, lands, and other property now. 


belonging to any fund for purposes of educa- 
tion ; also, the net proceeds of all sales of lands, 
and other property and effects, that may accrue 
to the State by escheat or from sales of estrays, 
or from unclaimed dividends or distributive 
shares of the estates of deceased persons, or 
from fines, penalties, or forfeitures; also, any 
proceeds of the sale of public lands which may 
have been, or may be hereafter, paid over to 
the State (Congress consenting); also, ten per 
cent. of the net proceeds of sales of all State 
lands; also, all the grants, gifts, or devises 
that have been, or hereafter may be, made to 
this State, and not otherwise appropriated by 
the tenure of the grant, gift, or devise, all of 


which shall be securely invested and sacredly 


preserved as the public school-fund, which shall 
be the common property of the State. Besides 
this a per capita tax of one dollar is provided 
for the benefit of the free schools of each coun- 
ty, and the qualified electors in any school dis- 


- trict may levy a special tax of not more than 


five mills on the dollar to be used exclusively 
for the benefit of the schools of that district. 
Among the other acts of the session was one 
to “regulate the labor system.” This gives a 
lien upon the products of labor to secure the 


te aes Ve 


‘annual assessment.” 
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value of money and supplies advanced by em- 
ployers and the wages of laborers, and affix- 
ing a penalty for the disposal of these products 
by either party for the purpose of defrauding 
the other. To secure the benefits of this pro- 
vision the contract must be filed in the county 
recorder’s office. If an employer dismiss a 
laborer before the expiration of the contract, 
without a good cause, he is liable for the full 
amount due at the time of such expiration ; and 
if a laborer leave his employer without good 
cause before the contract expires, he forfeits 
whatever is due him, but is held liable for 
what he may owe. It is also enacted ‘that 
if any one shall willfully interfere with, entice 
away, knowingly employ, or induce a laborer 


- or a renter, who has contracted as herein pro- 


vided, to leave his employer, or the place rent- 
ed, before the expiration of his contract, he 
shall be liable to the party or parties injured 
in the sum of all moneys due and damages in 
the case.” 

- Another act requires persons contracting 
marriage to obtain a license from the clerk 
of the county court and to enter into a bond 
“in the penal sum of $100 for the use and 
benefit of the public-school fund of such county, 
conditioned that the parties applying there- 
for have a lawful right to the same, and that 
they will faithfully carry into effect and comply 
with the provisions thereof.” Any one ob- 
taining a license to marry without first ob- 
taining the consent of the other party is liable 
to a fine. Other acts provide for recovering 
damages from railroad companies for injuries 


to persons and property, and for the punish- 


ment of persons who maliciously cause injury 
to railroad-trains and thereby endanger the 
lives of persons; abolish the office of Insurance 
Commissioner, transferring the duties thereof 
to the State Auditor; prohibit lotteries and the 
selling of lottery tickets; prohibit the sale of 
intoxicating liquors within three miles of any 
academy, college, or university, ‘ while pupils 
are being taught or instructed in the same;” 
and prohibit the carrying of. side-arms and 
other deadly weapons, except on the person’s 
own premises or while traveling. An act to 
encourage mining and manufacturing in the 
State exempts from taxation for seven years 


the capital employed in these industries: 


‘Provided, That the capital invested in such 
manufacturing establishments shall exceed 
$2,000, and, provided further, that no per- 
son, corporation or company having, prior to 
the passage of this act, invested capital in 


any such manufacturing establishment in this 


State, shall be entitled to the exemption here- 
in provided for, unless the capital stock so 
invested shall be increased twenty-five per 
centum of its value as determined by the last 
The appropriations for 
the Executive, Legislative, and Judicial de- 
partments of the government amounted to 
$200,000. 

The most important business at the ad- 


journed session of the Legislature in Novem- 
ber related to the finances of the State. The 
Governor in his message to that body stated. 
on behalf of the Board of Finance that the 
parties offering to loan the State money were 
not satisfied that the Board ‘‘had the power 
to bind the State by proper writings, or the 
authority to pledge or hypothecate the bonds 
of the State to secure the loan, and the money 
was withheld and the negotiation delayed till 
legislation could be had to meet these objec- 
tions.”” He recommended that an act be passed 
that would secure the loan; also that the new 
scrip consisting of Auditor’s warrants and 
Treasurer’s certificates be.funded ; that author- 
ity be given to use any moneys in the Treas- 
ury from time to time not otherwise appropri- 
ated by law, for the payment of the obligations 
of the State “in such manner as in the judg- 
ment of the Board may best subserve the pub- 
lic interest, but they shall not, with this money, 
pay in. whole, or in part, any bonds issued 
prior to April 1, 1874;” and finally that the 
rate of taxation be fixed at five mills on the 
dollar for the expenses of the government, 
three mills to pay the interest on the public 
debt, and two mills on a dollar, besides a per 
capita of one dollar, for the support of the pub- 
lic schools. These recommendations were all 
promptly carried out. The bill for giving ad- 


ditional power to secure the loan provided for 


at the previous session empowered the Board 
of Finance ‘‘ to pledge the bonds of the State 
which were authorized to be issued by the 
act last aforesaid, with power of sale on default 
of payment of said loans, on a notice of twenty 
days to said Board of Finance of the time and 
place of said sale; and, for this purpose, said 
bonds may be executed by the proper officers 
in the same manner as if a contract of sale 
had been made therefor, provided that such 
bonds shall not be pledged at a rate less than 
one-half their par value, and that no more than 
five hundred of said bonds shall be pledged 
in any one year.” 
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STATE SEAL OF ARKANSAS 


The Governor, in his message to this ad- . 
journed session of the Legislature, recom- 
mended that the time for holding the biennial 
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elections of the State be changed from the first 
Monday of September to the Tuesday after the 
first Monday of November, and that the ses- 
sions of the Legislature begin on the first or 
second Monday of January. No action was 
taken on these points before the end of the 
year. 

The subject of the Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia, in 1876, was commended to the 
attention of the Legislature by Governor Gar- 
land in February. Dr. George W. Lawrence 
was appointed as the State Commissioner, with 
George E. Dodge as alternate. A State ad- 
visory board was organized, and the commis- 
sioner issued an appeal to the people of the 
State, calling for their energetic codperation 
to secure a favorable representation of the in- 
terests, industries, and resources of the State 
at the Exposition. In November the Governor 
renewed his suggestions to the Legislature on 
the subject. He said: 

The State Commissioners, and the different boards 
appointed by them, have worked, and are now work- 
ing, with great industry, to have our State properly 
represented at the Exposition; but, for the want of 
means, they have not accomplished all they desired. 
I have selected Hon. David Walker as the orator, to 
speak for and in behalf of Arkansas at that time 
and he has kindly accepted the appointment. 


think it is due the event that a suitable appropria- 


tion be made, and all other steps taken by the Legis- 
lature necessary to place Arkansas creditably in the 
list of the States and nations to be present at that 
national celebration. 


The annual meeting of the State Grange of 
the Patrons of Husbandry was held at Little 
Rock early in February. Mr. E. D. Boyd was 
appointed to gather information on the re- 
sources of Arkansas, to be used in a treatise, 
under preparation by J. 8S. Stanley James, of 
Leamington, England. The subjects of immi- 
gration, and the methods of agriculture in the 
cotton-producing States formed the leading 
topics of discussion. A circular was prepared 
by the Executive Committee, setting forth a 
plan for securing loans through the agency of 
the Grange for those farmers who were in neéd 
of funds, and could furnish good security. 

The total acreage under cultivation in Ar- 
kansas is 822,298. The following table shows 
the production, average per acre, and aggre- 
gate value of different crops: 


Corn, bushels........ 16,208,000 ..... 98.5 2... $12,966,400 


Wheat, “-21..634 785,000 ..... 10.0 ..... 1,117,500 
Rye, ae Tre eer A 89,700 ..... 1984S 59,550 
Oats, oe Oeauenees 786,000 ..... QB.A cece 550,200 
Potatoes, § 6.64.08 08,000 .. 80.0 408,000 
Tobacco, pounds ... 915,000.. 650.0 143,640 
Hay, tons, ..''¢es ca,6% 12,800 1.18. 294,800 

Total Value 'iniss Pedal tesks gaBd sv eaas oecus $15,510,090 


The average cash value of all agricultural 
products, per acre, for Arkansas, is $18.86—or 
higher than in any other Southern State, and 
exceeded only by Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Cali- 
fornia, and Nevada. A beginning has been 
made in the cultivation of grapes and other 
fruits, and vineyards of considerable extent 
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have been planted. The lands now belonging 
to the State and subject to disposal amount to 
1,807,268 acres, 1,084,268 of which have been 
forfeited for taxes. The question was brought 
before the Commissioner of State Lands, in 
July, as to whether a patent issued by the 
Governor of the State during the war was 
valid, and it was decided in the affirmative. 
The Commissioner said, in concluding his opin- 
ion on the subject: 

In the rulings of this office hereafter, I shall hold 
every entry of lands of every character, pee in any 
kind of funds receivable for lands of the State at 
that time, as valid, and where parties present certifi- 
cates of purchase and ask patents for the same, I 
shall give a certificate recommending his Excellency 
to issue the same. The sixteenth section, seminary, 
saline, internal improvement, and swamp and over- 
flowed lands belong to the State. They belonged to 
her during the war, and she had a perfect right to 
dispose of any or all of them in any manner she saw 

roper, so that it was not in furtherance of the rebel- 
ion, and it was her province to take such currency 
as she pleased. Where she received her pay and 
gave her certificate of purchase, what right has she 
to arbitrarily set aside the sale and demand payment 
again? I can see no equity in such a demand, and 
shall recognize all sales made during the war, and 
all patents and certificates issued during that period, 
- though the transaction occurred prior to or since 
that time. 


On the 26th of July, B. B. Beavers, Secre- 
tary of State and ez-officio Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, made an apportionment 
among the several counties of the State, of the 
school-fund for the years 1873 and 1874, in 
accordance with the requirements of an act of 
the last Legislature. It was based on the num- 
ber of persons between the ages of five and 
twenty-one in the several counties on the 1st 
of October, 1874. The total number of such 
persons in the whole State was 168,929, and the 
aggregate sum apportioned from the revenues 
for 1873 was $65,522.66, for 1874 $40,444.46. 

In a case before the United States Circuit 
Court in the Eastern District of Arkansas at 
the April term, it was decided that the part- 
ners in a bankrupt firm.were not entitled to 
assets out of the bankrupt estate to make up 
the sum of $2,000 for each, exempt under the 
constitution of the State from sale on execu- 
tion or other final process of any court. In 
this case the separate individual property of 
one of the partners amounted to about $500, 
and that of the other to $150, and they claimed 
from the assets of the firm sufficient to make 
this up to $2,000 each. The assignee in bank- 
ruptcy refused to allow this, and the matter 
was brought before the District Court, where-- 
upon the action of the assignee was disap- 
proved and set aside, and he was directed to 
‘‘allow to each of the bankrupts, out of the 
partnership effects, a sum which added to their 
respective individual effects will give to each an 
exemption of personal effects to the value of 
$2,000.” The assignee excepted, and brought 
the matter before the Circuit Court on a peti- 
tion for review. Judge Dillon in deciding the 
case reached the conclusion that, under the 
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bankrupt law and the constitution of the State, 
construed together, the claims of the bankrupts 
could not be sustained. He added: 


But, conceding that the language of the bankrupt 
act and of the constitution of the State is not so 
clear to this end as to exclude doubt, the general 
principles of the law are against the allowance of 
the exemption claimed. Where, as in this case, the 
partnership and all its members are declared bank- 
rupt, the firm is treated as being dead, except to 
close up its affairs. There is no exemption to the 
firm as such; nor is it contended that there can be. 
But each of the partners claims an individual exemp- 
tion to the amount of $2,000 out of the firm property, 
and at the expense of the firm creditors; and if the 
claim is valid it would equally be so if there were 
six partners instead of two. It is aclaim not de- 
pending upon the amount of capital which the part- 
ner making the claim contributed to the firm, or 
upon the state of the accounts between him and his 
copartners. He may never have put a dollar of capi- 
tal into the firm, or he may have drawn out all his 
capital and owe the firm, yet it is insisted that not 
pa as against his copartners but as against the 
creditors of the firm he may, in default of not pos- 
‘sessing individual estate, lay his hand upon $2,000 
of the joint estate, and appropriate it as exempt. 
This, Iam sure, he could not do before bankruptcy 
without his copartners’ consent, and after the bank- 
ruptcy, the copartner is incapable of giving any con- 
sent to affect rights fixed by that event. The pre- 
tension set up in this case, whether considered with 
reference to the rights of copartners or the rights of 
the firm creditors, cannot be maintained. The case 
might be different as to mere joint ownership where 
no partnership relation existed, but it is not neces- 
sary to consider this point. 


ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. The 
Army of the United States now consists of 
25,000 men. The headquarters are established 
at St. Louis, Mo., under William T. Sherman, 
General. There are four military divisions: 
that of the Missouri, under Lieutenant-General 
Philip H. Sheridan, headquarters at Chicago, 
Ill.; that of the South, under Major-General 
Irwin McDowell, headquarters at Louisville, 
Ky.; that of the Atlantic, under Major-Gen- 
eral Winfield S. Hancock, headquarters at New 
York; and that of the Pacific, under Major- 
General J. M. Schofield, headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal. The Division of the Missouri 
includes the Department of the Gulf, under 
Brigadier-General OC. O. Augur, headquarters 
at New Orleans, La.; the Department of Da- 
kota, under Brigadier-General Alfred H. Terry, 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn.; the Depart- 
ment of the Missouri under Brigadier-General 
John Pope, headquarters at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan.; the Department of the Platte, under 
Brigadier-General St. George Crook, head- 
quarters at Omaha, Neb.; and the Depart- 
ment of Texas, under Brigadier-General E. O. 
©. Ord, headquarters at San Antonio, Texas. 
_ The Division of the South comprises only one 
Department, that of the South, under General 
McDowell; and the Division of the Atlantic, 
under General Hancock, is also undivided. The 
Military Division of the Pacific comprises the 
Department of the Columbia, under’ Brevet 
Major-General O. O. Howard, headquarters at 
Portland, Oregon; and the Department of Ari- 
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zona, under Brevet Major-General August V. 
Kantz, headquarters at Prescott. 

The number of desertions during the year 
ending June 30th was 2,521, or 2,085 less than 
during the preceding year. There were 1,986 
reénlistments, or 1,287 more than in the year 
previous. The condition of the army is re- 
portéd to be excellent. There were 362 pris- 
oners received at the military prison during 
the year, and 225 remaining there at the end 
of the year. These are employed about the 
institution, but it is proposed to have work- 
shops established to make their labor more 
systematic and profitable. The regimental 
bauds have all been mustered out of service, 
and the only authorized band connected with 
the army is that at the Military Academy at 
West Point. There are 1,300 laundresses em- 
ployed in the army, at an annual expense to 
the Government of about $160,000 for rations 
and $200,000 for transportation and quarters. 

The actual expenditures of the War Depart- 
ment for the year ending June 30th were, 
$41,277,375.28, a reduction of $1,048,939.43 
from the amount expended the previous year. 
The estimates for expenditures for the year 
ending June 80, 1876, were $32,488,969.50, 
but the appropriations made were but $28,- 
727,407.99. The estimates for the year 1876- 
TT are $38,452,396.50. The estimates of the 
Chief of Engineers for his department are, 
$2,044,000 for fortifications and other works 
of defense, $14,801,100 for road and harbor 
improvements, $714,474 for public buildings 
and grounds and the Washington Aqueduct, 
$35,000 for surveys, and $34,300 for Engineer 
depot at Willett’s Point, N. Y., or, $17,298,874 
in all. 

The battalion of engineers has been reduced 
to 200 enlisted men, which, in the opinion of 
the chief, is far too small a number. He rec- 
ommends that 500 be established as the mini- 
mum. The works for seaboard defense are re- 
ported as having made satisfactory progress. 
They consist mainly of heavy earth-batteries 
arranged for guns and mortars suitable to re- 
sist the attacks of the most powerful iron- 
clads. The trials with torpedoes have con- 
tinued, and their importance as an auxiliary 
in the defense of harbors is regarded as thor- 
oughly demonstrated. Among the works for 
the improvement of rivers and harbors, per- 
manent jetties are to be constructed at the 
mouth of the Mississippi River, for the purpose 
of maintaining a wide, deep, and permanent 
channel to the Gulf through the South Pass of 
the river. The work is under the charge of 
Captain James B. Eads; and the surveys, con- 
ducted by Major O. B. Comstock, of the Engi- 
neers, are well advanced. The work of con- 
struction is also under way. 

The work of concentrating the arsenals has 
made some progress. The Detroit Arsenal has 
been turned over to the Interior Department 
for sale; that at Columbus, O., has been trans- 
ferred to the recruiting service to be used for 
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depot purposes; and recommendation is made 
for the immediate sale of that at Pikesville, 
Md. The plan which it is proposed to carry 
out contemplates the establishment of a grand 
arsenal of construction near New York City ; 
the retention of the Springfield Armory and 
the Frankfort Arsenal as adjuncts for manu- 
facturing purposes; the retention of the “arse- 
nals at Indianapolis, Ind., Kennebec, Me., Fort 
Monroe, Va., and Augusta, Ga., as places for 
storage and repairs; and the sale of the Alle- 
ghany, Watervliet, Watertown, and Washing- 
ton Arsenals. The proceeds of the sales, it 
is thought, would exceed $3,000,000, which 
might be devoted to the establishment of the 
grand arsenal. The Rock Island Arsenal, now 
uncompleted, will, it is believed, have sufficient 
capacity to supply all the armies organized in 
the Mississippi Valley in any emergency. 

On the Pacific coast the arsenal facilities have 
been concentrated at Benicia. The only pow- 
der depot for the War Department is now 
located at the St. Louis Arsenal, about twenty 
miles south of the city of St. Louis, and another 
in the eastern part of the country is regarded as 
indispensable. The entire army has been sup- 
plied with new rifles and carbines, calibre .45, 
and there are 26,000 of these arms in store. The 
necessity of supplying heavy ordnance for the 
armament of fortifications has been urged upon 
_ Congress, but an appropriation of $75,000 is 
all that has been made for the purpose thus 
far... 

The military operations of the year have 
been of trifling importance, and directed chiefly 
against the Indians on the frontiers. There 
have been depredations in the North by Sioux 
from the reservations, and incursions farther 
south from the Mexican borders. The mili- 
tary forces in those regions are used chiefly for 
defense and the punishment of depredatory 
bands. The Kiowas, Cheyennes, and Coman- 
ches on the borders of the Staked Plains have 
been brought into subjection and disarmed. 
There have been many outrages on the Mexi- 
can borders, and a vigorous campaign against 
the Indians in that quarter is in progress. The 
campaign against the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, 
Kiowas, Comanches, and other bands in the 
Southwest, has been successfully terminated, 
the Cheyennes surrendering themselves as 
prisoners of war, and giving up their captives. 
There has been some difficulty in the Depart- 
ment of the Platte, in preventing the invasion 
of the Black Hills reservation by venturesome 
miners in search of gold, but no serious trouble 
has thus far occurred: All efforts to induce 
the Sioux tribes on that reservation to give up 
their treaty rights have been unavailing. The 
vigorous operations against hostile and intrac- 
table Indians in Arizona have resulted in re- 
ducing that Territory to a condition of com- 
parative peace and security. 

Geographical explorations and surveys have 
been going on in Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Colorado, under the auspices of the War De- 
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partment, but it is impossible as yet to give 
definite results. 

The Signal Service has been conducted with 
remarkable success during the year. One hun- 
dred and two signal-stations have been main- 
tained for meteoric observations and calcula- 
tions of coming changes. Arrangements have 
been made for a series of daily reports from 
Cuba, by Jamaica, to Barbadoes and the Wind- 
ward Islands. In the calculations of coming 
meteoric changes 87.3 per cent. have been veri- 
fied. In the display of cautionary signals on the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts 76 per cent. have been 
justified by events. Telegraphic lines have been 


kept in operation from Barnegat to Cape May ~ 


and from Norfolk to Cape Hatteras as part of 
the Signal Service. Telegraphic lines have also 


been established in the interior, and on the - 


frontiers between military posts. 

The work of taking care of and improving 
the national cemeteries has been satisfactorily 
performed. Inclosing walls have been com- 
pleted at nine cemeteries, and eleven more still 
need them. The amount expended for this 
and other necessary work is $231,387.25. The 
total number of interments in national ceme- 
teries, on the 30th of June, was 306,053; num- 
ber of headstones furnished, 63,112. 

Under authority of an act of Congress of 
February 10th, for the relief of persons suffer- 
ing from the ravages of grasshoppers, the offi- 
cers of the Subsistence Department issued 
1,957,108 rations to 63,553 adults and 48,942 
children under twelve years of age, in Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, Dakota, and 
Oolorado. 

The work of preparing for the preservation 
of the official records of the War of the Re- 
bellion, both on the Federal and Confederate 
sides, has made satisfactory progress. The 
Chief Clerk of the War Department and several 
assistants are kept at this work, and it is in- 
tended to make it every way as thorough and 
complete as possible. The estimate for the 
expense of continuing the work for the next 
fiscal year is $50,000. 

The Military Academy at West Point is in a 
flourishing condition, but has undergone no 
important change. The construction of a new 
cadet hospital is in progress. 

Work is going on for the purpose of securing 
a full display of war materials at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, under the direction of an army 
officer. For this purpose $133,000 has been 
appropriated, and $89,000 more is asked for, 
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von, a German diplomatist, born October 3, 
1824, At first he studied law, but in 1850 he 
entered the diplomatic service of Prussia, being 
attached to the legation at Munich. In 1853 
he was sent to Rome, and in 1855 received an 
appointment in the ministry of Foreign Affairs 
in Berlin, which position he retained until 
1858. From 1859 to 1861 he was first coun- 
cilor of the Prussian, embassy at Vienna. In 
1862 he was sent as envoy extraordinary to 


a 
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Lisbon, and in 1864 to Munich. In the same 
year he was sent to Rome ‘as envoy extraor- 
dinary for Prussia, and in 1866 for the North- 
German Confederation. In 1870 he was created 
a count, and in 1871 was appointed a commis- 
sioner to attend the peace convention in Brus- 
sels, and. afterward to that of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. On these occasions he showed him- 
self to be both an experienced and able diplo- 
matist, so that on August 23, 1871, he was ap- 
pointed German embassador to the French 
Republic on an extraordinary mission, and was 
accredited as embassador of the German Em- 
pire on January 9, 1872. In the mean while, 
the difference of opinion between Arnim 
and Bismarck about the policy to be pursued 
toward France, particularly with regard to 
the definite form of the constitution and the 
government of the country, and also with re- 
gard to the German church policy, had become 
so marked as to make it impossible for the Chan- 
cellor of the Empire to leave Arnim any longer 
at his post. He was, therefore, recalled on March 
2, 1874, and on March 19, 1874, was appointed 
embassador to Turkey, but did not enter upon 
this office, as he was retired on May 15, 1874. 
Prince Hohenlohe, Arnim’s successor as em- 
bassador in Paris, reported as early as June 8, 
1874, that a number of official documents were 
missing in the office of the German embassy. 
A closer revision of the archives of the em- 
bassy revealed the fact that the number of 
diplomatic documents which had been taken 
away was much larger than had been at first 
reported. The repeated requests made on Ar- 
nim to deliver the missing documents were not 
complied with by him, as he claimed that they 
were his own property and not that of the 
embassy. Upon the pressing demand of the 
Government, however, he delivered to the For- 
eign Office fourteen of the less important docu- 
ments, but persistently refused to give up the 
others. He was consequently arrested by order 
of the ministry, but, upon the recommendation 
of a physician, was released on giving bail to 
the amount of 100,000 thalers. He was soon 
after accused of malfeasance in office by hav- 
ing removed documents, and appropriated to 
himself objects, which he had received in an 
official position. The trial began on December 
9th, before the City Court of Berlin. The de- 
fense questioned the competency of this tribu- 
nal. But this objection was overruled by the 
court, and it sentenced the count to three 
months’ imprisonment. In its decision the 
court stated that it was questionable whether 
the missing documents had been removed at 
all by the prisoner, and even if they had 
been removed by him, whether it had been 
done intentionally. For this reason it did not 
find him guilty of removing the documents, 
but simply of an offense against public order. 
From this decision both the count and the 
Government appealed to the “ Kammerge- 
richt.” The Kammergericht gave judgment 


on the appeals on June 24, 1874. It decided 
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that the count did willfully make away with 
state papers, which had been officially in- 
trusted to him, and for this offense sentenced 
him to nine months’ imprisonment, with de- 
duction of one month, the period of his impri- 
sonment during the preliminary examination. 
From this: decision Count Arnim again ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court, and on October 
20, 1875, the appeal-was heard. The appellant 
produced no new features of interest, while 
the prosecution upheld the competency of the 
civil court, as Count Arnim was subject to ex- 
territorial jurisdiction in his capacity as an 
embassador. In accordance with this view 
the offense must be regarded as having been 
committed in Berlin. The prosecution also 
contended that the thirteen ecclesiastical doc- 
uments in question possessed the character of 
official state papers, and therefore urged the 
court to reject the appeal. The judges decided 
against the appellant, and ordered that he must 
bear the costs of the trial. It was thought that 
this would end the matter, and that neither 
party would take any further steps. But early 
in November a profound sensation was created 
by the publication of a pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Pro 
Nihilo,” which was supposed to have been 
written by the.count himself, or to have been 
inspired by him. The preface opens with an 
attempt to rebut, by anticipation, the charge 
of indiscretion or want of patriotism in giving 
to the world details which had hitherto been 
kept in the background, but the understand- 
ing of which is, in the opinion of the writer, 
necessary to the formation of a clear and un- 
biased judgment upon the merits of the case. 
The publication had, indeed, we are assured, 
been postponed for some time, in deference 
to the injudicious recommendations of certain 


friends, who thought that the step might not 


only be attended with. disagreeable conse- 
quences to the count himself, but be prejudi- 
cial to the public weal. ' The case, it was urged, 
was not yet over, and any act of imprudence 
on the part of Arnim himself or his friends 
might influence the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Justice, whose judgment was still 
pending. On the other hand, it was urged 
that, in view of what may be termed the pres- 
ent split, or what is very near to a split, be- 
tween Prince Bismarck and his new friends of 


-the National Liberal party, together with un- 


doubted signs of a leaning on the part of the 
former to his old friends the Conservatives, 
the appearance of this -book might be singu- 
larly ill-timed, and, in fact, nip this conversion 
in the bud. With regard‘to Prince Bismarck’s 
supposed change of policy and return to the 
Conservative camp, the writer of ‘‘ Pro Nihilo”’ 
says such an event is far, from being improb- 
able. Many quite recent facts have been ad- 
duced in its favor. Ataong other things it is 
stated that, in conversation with certain lead- 
ing Conservatives, the prince expressed himself 
in very significant terms, the reverse of com- 
plimentary, with regard to the Liberal deputy 
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Lasker, and it is furthermore stated that. the 
recent onslaught made upon that gentleman by 
Prince Putbus and his friends, through the me- 
dium of the press, was at the instigation of 
the Chancellor himself, who is reported, more- 
over, to have in a private conversation lately 
condemned his own church policy as an act 
of folly (eine Thorhett). 

The following is the account given of Count 
Arnim’s interview with the Emperor in Sep- 
tember, 1873. He dates from July, 1872, the 
first misunderstanding between himself and 
the Prince Chancellor: 


The months of July, August, and September, 1873, 
were passed by Count Arnim, now greatly enfeebled 
in health, at Carlsbad, Ragaz, and Moritz. During 
this time, also, the embassador received several 
communications from the Imperial Chancellor, all 
containing abundant evidence of the passionate hos- 
tility which the latter had now conceived against 
him. From other guarters he heard that he was not 
the only person to whom the cause of this hatred 
was an utter mystery. The late Herr von Balen 
wrote to him: ‘* The motive of Bismarck’s hatred 
against you is unknown to me. Things are going 
on in Berlin which I fail altogether to understand.’ 
Toward the énd of August Count Arnim came to 
Berlin, and on the morning of the 1st of Septem- 
ber was received by his Majesty. The embassador 
asked his imperial master whether he desired his 
(Arnim’s) recall from Paris and retirement from 
public service. His Majesty replied in the nega- 
tive, adding that he had no reason to wish for any 
such thing. He then went on to say that the mat- 
ter of the alleged delay in the conclusion of the 
Convention of the 15th of March, 1873 (regarding 
the quicker payment of the war indemnity and the 
recall of the troops in occupation of the French 
soil), had been satisfactorily cleared up, and that 
nothing remained except the grudge felt against 
him by Prince Bismarck. His Majesty was the less 
able to understand this, as he himself was incapable 
of bearing a grudge against anybody. But spiteful- 
ness was, in fact, Prince Bismarck’s prevailing char- 
acteristic, and it was sad to be obliged to say so of a 
man to whom we were all so deeply indebted. This 
temper had already compelled the Emperor to part 
from many faithful servants, among whom were 
Golz, Thile, Savigny, Usedem, Werther, ete. ‘‘ And 
now it is your turn,’’ the Emperor added (Jé¢zt sind 
Sie an der Rethe). Count Arnim replied to his Maj- 
esty that he, the Emperor’s, and not Prince Bis- 
marck’s servant, deemed it his duty to see the Im- 
perial Chaneellor and to labor once more to convince 
him how groundless were the assumptions upon 
which he, probably through false information, had 
grounded his feeling of hatred. His Majesty agreed 
to this, 


Then come the particulars of the interview 
between the two men, once such fast friends: 


At two o’clock in the afternoon of the same day 
Count Arnim called on Prince Bismarck. 

The embassador was at that time in such a state 
of suffering, and his nervous system had received 
such a shock, that some minutes passed before he 
could utter a word. Those who are familiar with 
the nature of the disorder with which Count Arnim 
was at that time afflicted in the highest degree know 
that one of its effects is that the patient, if greatly 
excited, is almost unable to speak. The tongue, as 
it were, cleaves to the palate. 

Prince Bismarck, who could not fail to observe 
Count Arnim’s painful condition, did nothing what- 
ever to relieve it. 

‘*Se pamant d’aise de se trouver en si bonne 
santé,”’the prince opened tle conversation in an irri- 
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tating tone of haughty condescension and wholly 
unwarranted by the circumstances. 

On Count Arnim’s request to be informed of the 
real motive of the ‘cruel persecution”? to which 
he, the Imperial Chancellor, had subjected him, the 
pois replied with a flood of reproaches which he 

ad already prepared himself to deliver, as was evi- 
dent from a sight of the documents which lay piled 
upon the table before him. ~ 

‘‘T am,”’ said the prince, “‘the persecuted one. 
These eight months, this twelvemonth, you have 
injured my health and robbed me of my rest. You 
conspire with the Empress, and will never rest un- 
til you can sit here at this table, and convince your- 
self that this, too, is nothing after all (dass es auch 
nichts ist). 1 have known you from your youth up- 
ward, Years ago you said that every man set in 
authority over you was your natural enemy. That 
enemy am I just now. You delayed the settlement 
of the Convention of the 15th May in order to over- 
throw Thiers, and I am now answerable for this 
political blunder. You have accused me to the Em- 
peror. You have connections at court which have 
hitherto prevented me from recalling you from your 
post. 

To all this the prince added certain peculiar ex- 
pressions, which were, to say the least, quite un- 
necessary. Rage, whether real or feigned, made 
his speech incoberent, He confounded the order 
of events, referring to matters of long date as if 
they were quite recent, and the reverse. In conclu- 
sion, he maintained that whatever he had said was 
taken from the documents, witliout, however, offer- 
ing any proofs of the assertion. 

e laid particular stress on the fact that in No- 
vember, 1872, Count Arnim had expressed to Count 
Eulenberg the desire to be admitted to a seat in the 
House of Lords. 

This was-for Prince Bismarck a sure symptom of 
an insatiable thirst for revenge. 

‘** You then,’’ he added, *‘ applied for a long fur- 
lough and remained here without leave for no other 
purpose than to intrigue against me in court circles 
while I was in Varzin, so that I was at last com- 
pelled to call upon you officially to return to your 

ost.’ 

‘* All this,”” remarks the writer, ‘is false,” 


The above incident is graphically told, but 
whether it be or be not an objective and thor- 
oughly trustworthy account of what took place 
on the occasion is a matter known to two men 
only, and perhaps not even to them, for it is 
presumable that they were both in such a state 
of overwrought excitement as to pay but lit- 
tle attention to what they said. There seems 
to be no doubt that Count Arnim conceived 
himself born for higher things than to be con- 
tinually executing the orders received from 
others, and that he really did at one time con- 
ceive the design of leaping into the Chancllor’s 
seat; and it is also certain that he was most 
vigorously pushed by the Conservative party 
for this position. The writer of ‘ Pro Nihilo” 
admits that certain acts of imprudence were 
committed with reference to this matter. In 
well-informed Berlin circles Arnim was ‘im- 
prudently” spoken of as the successor of the 
sick statesman. And Arnim himself was ‘‘im- 
prudent” enough to lay a printed paragraph to 
this effect before his subordinate, Herr von Hol- 
stein, who, as came out at the trial, was watch- 
ing Arnim from the Foreign Office in Berlin. 

As an answer to the charge of having wit- 
tingly thrown obstacles in the way of the con- 
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clusion of the evacuation treaty, in order to 
bring about the fall of M. Thiers, the writer of 
‘Pro Nihilo” quotes a letter written to Arnim 
by the French statesman on the 16th of May, 
1873—that is to say, on the day following the 
conclusion of the treaty. Here are M. Thiers’s 
own words: 
Sunpay, March 16, 1878. 
My pear Count Arnim: I wished to write to you 
yesterday evening, but unfortunately had neither 
time nor strength enough to do so. To-day Ishould 
be ungrateful, as I am not and never shall be, if I 
did not hasten to thank you for the services ren- 
dered to myself, and, what is better still, to France, 
during the long negotiations just brought to a close. 
You know that we have had nothing to do with the 
incident by which Berlin became the place of sig- 
nature. But the place is of moment, and you are 
none the less in our eyes one of those who, by your 
high wisdom, most materially contfibuted to a re- 
sult which will bring the frightful war of 1870 to an 
end. Believe me, with the highest esteem, yours 
most cordially, THIERS. 


M. de Rémusat also wrote to him from Paris, 
expressing the pleasure which it gave him to 
think that Arnim, “through his just influ- 
ence,” had borne his part in bringing about 
“this happy result.” 

The pamphlet also contained dispatches, 
hitherto unpublished, written or received by 
Count Arnim. In one of these, dated just after 
M. Thiers’s resignation, he states that, thanks 
to Mr. Thiers’s plain dealing, and in spite of his 
ability, Germany, some short Chauvinistic in- 
terludes excepted, had lived with no French 
Government in such proper relations as with 
him. This dispatch was directed not to Prince 
Bismarck, but contrary to all diplomatic usage 
to the Emperor himself. On June 19, 1873, 
Bismarck sent the following dispatch to Count 
Arnim : 


_ Your Excellency, in your report to the Emperor, 
dated the 8th June, expresses the opinion that, for 
us, the best Bexomment in France would be that 

which would have to expend the greater part of its 

strength in combating its home enemies. Already, 
in your communication of the 27th May, your Ex- 
cellency had veered toward that view; I, therefore, 
see that you recognize the value of the opinions which 
I, but without success, formerly laid before the Em- 
peror relative to the way in which you regarded the 
situation in France. During eight months, there- 
fore, you have induced his Majesty to entertain op- 
osite ideas; you have thus, if not produced, at least 
acilitated thé recent change of government which 
is not advantageous for us, even by your own admis- 
sion, in this sense, that you paralyzed my efforts to 
maintain M. Thiers. You have induced the Em- 
peror to adopt your opinion that the development of 
events in France, under the direction of M. Thiers 
might have become dangerous for the monarchical 
principle in rope His Majesty did not consider 
that a support to be given by us to the government 
of M. Thiers was so indispensable as I thought for 
the above-mentioned reasons of your dispatch of 
the 8th June. The Emperor would not permit me 
to give you for instructions to employ all the weight 
of our influence to sustain M. Thiers; that is what 
has, in great part, rendered his overthrow so easy. 
The tone of your reports has been, during eight 

: months, in opposition to the tendency defended by 

me with his Majesty. In thus preventing me from 

efficaciously supporting M. Thiers, you placed me 
under the necessity, as responsible adviser of the 
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Emperor, to indorse a political fault which, on ac- 
count of the incessant efforts I made in a contrary 
sense, was not mine. Your action on his Majesty’s 
mind exceeds the attributes of an BribaMaNaGes it 
assumes a ministerial character; it has entered 
upon a rivalry with the legitimate influence of the 
minister; it becomes dangerous for the state. 

« Your Excellency disposes of leisure and means to 
defend, with the Emperor, by writing and orally, a 
policy different from that of the responsible minis- 
ter. I am exhausted by serious labors, crowned with 
success, and I can no longer, beyond regular affairs, 
struggle in his Majesty’s cabinet against an embas- 
sador hostile to my views. I conclude from your 
latest dispatches that your Excellency will also have 
comprehended the difficulties which arise from that 
state of things for the Emperor’s service, and you 
will agree with the reasons which induced the prop- 
osition I made to his Majesty for the reéstablish- 
ment of unity and discipline in the Department of 
Foreign Affairs. Accept, ete. BISMARCK. 


The publication of this pamphlet, which ap- 
peared at Zirich, was not announced in the 
usual way, and a few copies only were sent 
through the post by way of an experiment to 
test the powers of endurance possessed by the 
police, and these few copies were at once 
snapped up by the relatives and intimate 
friends of the count himself. Since then the 
demand has been enormous. On the 12th of 
November, however, it was confiscated by the 
police in all the book-stores in Berlin. On No- 
vember 26th, the public prosecutor applied to 
the Senate of the State Tribunal to indict Count 
Arnim for high-treason, because of his alleged 
authorship of the pamphlet, and on November 
80th, the Senate formally indicted Count Arnim 
as requested. 

ARNOT, Witt1am, D. D., popular Scottish 
preacher and author, was born in Perthshire, 
Scotland, in 1808, and died in Edinburgh, June 
8, 1875. He was educated at the University 
of Glasgow, was ordained in 1839, and after- 
ward joined the Free Church movement, of 
which he became one of the champions. In 
1863 he removed to Edinburgh. He was a 
delegate to the meeting of the Evangelical Al- 
liance in 1873, at New York. Dr. Arnot was 
the author of several works, among which are 
“The Race for Riches;” ‘ Illustrations of the 
Book of Proverbs;” a volume of sermons en- 
titled “Roots and Fruits of the Christian 
Life;”? ‘‘The Parables of our Lord;” and 
“The Life of James Hamilton, D. D.” 

ASIA. According to the latest accounts, 
the area and population of the political and 
geographical divisions of Asia (see Behm and 
Wagner, “Bevélkerung der Erde,” vol. iii., 
Gotha, 1875) are those given in the following 
table. 

No event in the history of Asia during the 
year 1875 has attracted so general attention 
as the recent progress made by the Rus- 
sians in Central Asia. An insurrection in 
Khokan against the rule of the Khan not only 
led to an armed intervention of the Russians, 
but to the annexation of a large portion of the 
khanate to the Russian dominions. The inva- 
sion of Khokan was followed by an expedition 
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against Karategin, a khanate situated south of 
Khokan, which by the English is sometimes 
regarded as belonging to Afghanistan, while the 
Russians regard its ruler as a vassal of Bok- 
hara. Russian accounts suspect that Yakoob 
Khan, the ruler of Kashgar, while professing 
friendship for the Russians, has treacherously 
instigated the new troubles in Central Asia. 
The immediate annexation of the whole of 
Khokan was demanded by prominent organs 
of the Russian Government as indispensable. 
(See Russra and Kwoxan.) 

The English diplomatists in India are watch- 
ing the steady advance of Russia with increas- 
ing anxiety. One of the most important Eng- 
lish publications on the Central Asiatic question 
is the new work by Major-General Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, ‘England and Russia in the East.” 
We give, under the head of Afghanistan and 
other Central Asiatic states, the views of this 
British statesman, who regards the situation as 
so critical that he does not hesitate to say 
that, “if Russia should overstep certain limits 
in her approach to India, she must be checked 
by an armed resistance, even at the risk of 


ts 
producing war between the two countries.” 
On the advice of the English statesmen, the 
Prince of Wales paid a visit to the British pos- 
sessions in India. The treacherous murder of 
Mr. Birch, the British resident at Perak, to 
which all the native rajahs were believed to be 
accessory, led to a British expedition against 
the Malays. Serious difficulties prevailed dur- 
ing a part of the year between the English 
Government in India and the King of Bur- 
mah, (See InprA.) 

The youthful Emperor of China died in Jan- 
uary, having not yet completed his twentieth 
year, and having carried on the government 
for only two years. No civil disturbances fol- 
lowed this event, and the government of the 
vast country is peaceably administered by the 
uncles of the late Emperor in the name of his 
successor, who is still a mere child. The Chi- 
nese Government is still making warlike prep- 
arations to reconquer Kashgar, but no oper- 
ations of an important character had been re- 
ported to the end of the year. The fanatical 
hostility to foreigners continues to prevail in 
many parts of China, and again cause repeated 
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insults of the foreign population and even of 
foreign embassadors. Difficulties between the 
Chinese and British Governments led to the 
presentation of a British ultimatum. (See 
CHINA.) 

The attention of Japan is chiefly directed to 
the introduction of a constitution, and con- 
siderable progress was made in this direction 
during the past year. The endeavors of the 
Government to learn from the great civilized 
nations of the present age are zealously con- 
tinued, and the work of reform is steadily going 
forward. (See JAPAN.) 

The Government of Holland has not yet suc- 

ceeded in completing the subjection of Acheen. 
The military operations during the year 1875 
have never exceeded the proportion of skir- 
mishes, and the Dutch troops appear not to have 
always been victorious. No effort has been 
made to strike a decisive blow. (See Nreturr- 
’ LANDS.)’ 
Afghanistan continues to be in a very disor- 
' ganized condition. The Amir, Shere Ali, is un- 
able to enforce his authority against rebellious 
chieftains, and is maintained on the throne 
only by the mutual jealousies of Russia and 
Great Britain. (See AFGHANISTAN.) 

The Government of Persia still promises, but 
fails to execute, the reforms which were ex- 
pected from the visit of the Shah to Europe. 
The hopes for a better future still rest on an 
unsafe basis. (See PErsta.) 

In regard to Kashgar, England pursues the 
policy to prevent at all hazards the establish- 
ment of a Russian protectorate in Eastern 
Toorkistan. It appears to be satisfied with 
the result of its diplomatic movements, for the 
ruler of Kashgar is generally believed to be 
more friendly to English than to Russian pol- 
icy. (See Kasuear.) 

ASPINWALL, Witttam H., an eminent 
merchant of New York City, was born in New 
York, December 16, 1807, and died there, Jan- 
uary 18, 1875. Being a nephew of Gardner 
and Samuel Howland, he was at an early age 
taken into their house as clerk, and in 1832 
he became partner in the firm. In 1850 he 
left the active management of the affairs of the 
firm in order to embark in the enterprise of 
building and managing the Panama Railroad, 
for which he formed a partnership with his 
brother, Mr. J. Lloyd Aspinwall, and Mr. Sam- 
uel W. Comstock.. The business afterward 
became more banking than mercantile in char- 
acter. The founding of the Panama Railroad 
and the Pacific Mail Steamship Company were 
the master-efforts of Mr. Aspinwall’s life. The 
Isthmus of Darien was for many years a bar- 
rier to commerce seriously felt. The necessity 
of breaking it down seemed imperative; yet, 
from the magnitude of the undertaking, it was 
deemed almost impossible. England and 
France had entertained the project, but the 
wellnigh impenetrable condition of the isth- 
mus defied skill and physical endurance. The 
war with Mexico, which added California to 
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the United States, finally turned the attention 
of Americans to the enterprise. Congress, in 
1850, in order to render California more ac- 
cessible to immigrants, authorized contracts to 
be entered into for the establishment of two 
mail lines of steamships, the one from New 
York and New Orleans to Chagres, and the 
other to connect with this, by the isthmus, 
from Panama to California. The inducements 
did not attract capitalists, and the contracts 
were purchased by persons who for a long 
time unsuccessfully offered them for sale. 
Finally, William H. Aspinwall secured the line 
on the Pacific side, and George Law that on 
The latter contract was consid- 
ered a safe one, but the Pacific contract, it was 
thought, would certainly sink a large amount 
of money, with little prospect of remunera- 
tion, and there was general surprise that a 
man so sound in business judgment as Mr. As- 
pinwall should have engaged in it. But it was 
soon perceived that this was only a portion of 
the stupendous plan which he had laid out, 
the other part being the building of a railway 
across the Isthmus of Darien. With Henry 
Chauncey and John L. Stephens, Mr. Aspin- 
wall entered into a contract with the Govern- 
ment of New Granada for the construction of 
the work. Mr. Stephens, who had had exten- 
sive experience in the country, made with an 
engineer an exploration of the route, and de- 
cided that the plan was entirely feasible. <At 
this time (the latter part of 1848), the discov- 
ery of gold in California, with its accompany- 
ing tide of immigration, changed the prospects 
of the road, and it promised immediate returns. 
A charter was granted by the Legislature of 
New York for the formation of a stock com- 
pany, under which $1,000,000 of stock was 
taken, the original grantees transferring their 
contract into the hands of the company. John 
L. Stephens was elected president of the com- 
pany. Early in 1849 a contract was entered 
into with George M. Totten and’ John OC. 
Trautwine for the construction of the road. 
With a small party, these engineers began in 
May, 1850, the great work at Manzanilla Isl- 
and, on Navy Bay, which was to be the At- 
lantic terminus of the road. The work con- 
tinued for two years amid great discourage- 
ments. Up to 1851 the settlement about the 
terminus at Navy Bay had no distinctive name, 
and it was in that year proposed, by Mr. 
Stephens, that it should commemorate the 
services of the originator of the road. Ac- 
cordingly, on February 2, 1852, the place was 
formally named Aspinwall. The road was 
formally opened to the city of Panama on 
February 17, 1855, being forty-nine miles in 
length, though cars were run, as the road ad- 
vanced, from December, 1852. The returns of 
the road over the running expenses for the 
seven years ending in 1859 were $5,971,728.66. 
In 1847 Arnold Harris was awarded a con- 
tract by the United States for a monthly mail 
service on the Pacific Ocean, but, on account 
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of pecuniary embarrassments, awarded it to 
Mr. Aspinwall, who, with Richard Alsop and 
Henry Chauncey, Messrs. G. G. and S. 8. 
Howland, and Edwin Bartlett, took the neces- 
sary measures for carrying out the under- 
taking. Mr. Aspinwall was made the active 
manager. <A charter was procured from the 
Legislature of New York in 1848, to continue 
in force for twenty years, under the title of 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, with a 
capital stock of $400,000. The pioneer steam- 
ship was the California, which sailed on Octo- 
ber 5, 1848. In 1850 the capital stock was 
increased to $2,000,000. From this time to 
1856 the company was very prosperous. In 
that year Mr. Aspinwall, the founder, its first 
managing director, and its president. up to 
that time, retired from the executive chair. 
About eight years ago an elegant and costly 
monument was erected at Aspinwall, in honor 
of the founders of the Panama Railroad, Messrs. 
Aspinwall, Chauncey, and Stephens, whose 
busts in bass-relief were carved at its base. 
Mr. Aspinwall was a patron of the fine arts, 
and his gallery of paintings was one of the 
best private collections in the United States. 
It was for some time open to the public. Mr. 
Aspinwall spent a considerable part of the last 
twenty years of his life in travel. 

ASTOR, Witttam Baoxnovss, was born in 
New York, September, 1792, and died in the 
same city, November 24, 1875, aged 82 years. 
He was the eldest son of the celebrated John 
Jacob Astor and his wife Sarah Todd. At 
the time of his birth his father was a furrier, 
doing business at No. 149 Broadway. Until 
he was sixteen he went to the public schools, 
employing his spare hours and vacations in 
assisting his father in the store. He was then 
sent to Heidelberg in Germany to continue 
his education, and after two years of study 
he went to Géttingen in 1810, and chose as 
his tutor a student, a year older than himself, 
afterward known as the German scholar and 
diplomatist, Chevalier Bunsen. Young Bun- 
sen acted as an instructor to him, residing 
with him, and acting as his traveling com- 
panion. In 1813 they traveled together in 
Austria and Northern Italy. The connection 
continued with some interruptions nearly six 
years, until July, 1816, when Mr. Astor was 
unexpectedly called home by his father. Af- 
ter forty years Mr. Astor renewed his friendly 
acquaintance with Baron Bunsen, writing to 
him in 1855 and visiting him at Heidelberg in 
1857. Upon his return to New York at the age 
of twenty-three his father then engaged in the 
China trade, and took him into partnership. 
In 1827 the firm was dissolved, and the “* Amer- 
ican Fur Company” was formed, William be- 
ing appointed its president. In 1812 the war 
with Great Britain having defeated the scheme 
of monopolizing the fur-trade, both father and 
son withdrew from the company and aban- 
doned commercial pursuits. The father had 
early begun to make investments in real es- 


tate in New York. These were so successful 
that at the time of his death in 1848 he is 
said to have left $20,000,000. Observing the 
law of primogeniture, he made his eldest son 
the principal heir, although he provided well 
for his other relatives. William was already 
rich, having been successful in business, and 
having received a large sum, a bequest from 
his uncle Henry. William B. Astor, then 
fifty-six years of age, gave himself to the pres- 
ervation and growth of the vast property. 
But he first supplied what he regarded as de- 
ficiencies in his father’s will. He increased 
the annuity of Fitz-Greene Halleck from $200 
to $1,500 a year, and sent a handsome sum to 
an old sea-captain in China who had saved a 
large property from destruction. He also add- 
ed to the bequest of his father for the Astor 
library the sum of $250,000, of which he paid 
during his lifetime $201,000 in land, books, 
and money. The project of founding a library 
for the use of literary men was suggested by 
Washington Irving to his father, who be- 
queathed for that purpose the sum of $400,000. 
William B. Astor having literary taste, and be- 
ing in full sympathy with American men of 
letters, gave much patient attention for many 
years to the administration of the affairs of the 
library. Following the example of his father, 
he invested principally in real estate, which 
rapidly increased in value. For about thirteen 
years prior to 1873 he was largely engaged in 
building, until much of his hitherto unoccupied 
land was covered by houses, mostly of the 
first class. His rent-rolls were enormous, and 
at the age of eighty he is said to have owned 
720 houses. Therecords of the tax-office show 
that he paid taxes in 1875 on about $16,000,- 
000 worth of real estate in the city of New 
York. The market-value of this property is 
said to be about thirty per cent. above the 
assessed valuation, or about $20,000,000. The 
same records show that he possessed about 
$636,000 in bank-stock. He was also a holder 
of large amounts of State, city, and national 
bonds and railroad-stock. Probably the total 
value of his estate does not exceed $45,000,- 
000. He possessed a valuable private library, 
and passed many of his leisure hours am 

his books. For many years he contribu 

annually to various charities. The most note- 
worthy of his earlier gifts was that of $50,- 
000 to St. Luke’s Hospital. He leaves a legacy ° 
of $10,000 to the American Bible Society, 
with lesser bequests to other societies. Of 
general interest is that part of William B. 
Astor’s will which relates to the Astor Li- 
brary. The will recites that the testator had 
formed the resolution to add $250,000 to the 
endowment of the library, and had intended 
to execute it in his lifetime. He directs his 
executors to pay to the trustees of the library 
whatever portion of this sum may remain un- 
paid. In a codicil he declares that the unpaid 
balance is $49,000, and by the same codicil he 
gives to the trustees of the library an addition- 
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al sum of $200,000 to be paid in three annual 
installments; this sum he directs to be kept 
invested as a permanent fund, the income of 
which shall be applied from time to time to 
the purchase of books and the maintenance of 
the library, with liberty to expend not exceed- 
ing $25,000 of the capital in the purchase of 
books. 

ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA AND 
PROGRESS. Solar Researches.—In the Amer- 
_tcan Journal of Science and Arts, for March, 
1875, Prof. S. P. Langley, of the Alleghany Ob- 
servatory, gives an interesting account of his 
recent solar researches, with the conclusions 
which he derives from the facts of observation. 
His results are briefly stated as follows: 


1. The spot phenomena observed and described 
seem inconsistent with the theory of a liquid or vis- 
cous solar shell; or at least such a stratum must, if 
it exist, be at a considerable distance below the sur- 
face of the photosphere. 

2. It seems getouls to reconcile the bright, sharp- 
ly-defined inter penumbral edge, and the regu- 
lar structure discerned in the umbra, with another 
view, in which this umbrais a sort of stagnant pool, 
formed by cold vapors, or clouds, which have set- 
tled there after depressing the general surface by 
their weight till the penumbral slope is determined. 

8. Finally, it seems to be little more than a sum- 
mary of the facts of observation to say that traces 
of a vertical action are found throughout the spot, 
and especially in the umbra. The theory which re- 

ards cyclonic or vertical action as a prominent agent 
in determining the forms we have studied, appears 
then to be in closer accordance with observation than 
the former 


The Sun’s Diameter.—The Astronomische 
Nachrichten, No. 2,040, contains a discussion, 
by Dr. Fugh, of the Greenwich solar observa- 
tions from 1836 to 1870. The mean apparent 
diameter derived from 6,827 measurements is 
32’ 2.”99—a value somewhat less than, that 
_ adopted in the American Ephemeris. 

The Late Transit of Venus.—The discussion 
of the observations of the transit of Venus in 
1874 has not yet beencompleted. M. Puiseaux, 
however, has given the result derived from the 
observations at Peking, lat. 39° 54’ N., long. 
7” 46™ E., and those at St. Paul, lat. 88° 43’ 
S., long. 5* 10" E. The four contacts were 
observed at the former station, the two inter- 
nal at the latter, and a large number of photo- 
graphs were obtained at each. The parallax 
derived from these observations is 8.'’879, cor- 
responding to a mean distance of about 91,- 
800,000 miles. 

The principal stations at which successful 
observations were obtained are given below; 
together with a brief account of the work ac- 
complished at each. The object of the photo- 
graphs, it may be proper to remark, is to de- 
termine the exact path in which the planet 
crossed the sun’s disk. The rate of Venus’s 
motion being well known, the photographs of 


the sun and planet, taken at accurately-record-. 


ed times during the transit, will enable as- 

tronomers to determine, by microscopic meas- 

urement, the precise distance between the 
VoL, xv.—4 A 
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centre of Venus and the centre of the sun on 
each of the photographic plates. With a se- 
ries of pictures from the different stations the 
object sought may therefore be accurately de- 
termined. 

In the following list of stations, those of 
each hemisphere are arranged in the order of 
distance from the equator : 

NortHern HemispHere. 1. Honolulu.— Lat. 
21° 18,’ long. 10" 31™ W. English station. 
Observers, Captain G. L. Tupman, Lieutenant 
F, E. Ramsden, and Mr. Nichol. The first 
two contacts were well observed, and the com- 
plete disk of the planet was seen twelve min- 
utes before the internal contact. The first 
contact was observed 1™ 43°, and the second, 
2™ 55.7*, later than the computed time as 
given in the Hnglish Nautical Almanac. Dur- 
ing the passage of the planet across the limb 
of the sun 40 micrometer measures were taken 
by Captain Tupman and Mr. Nichol. 

2. Near Thebes, Egypt.—Lat. 25° 43’, long. 
2" 10" E. English station. Observers, Cap- 
tain W. de W. Abney and Colonel Campbell. 
The last two contacts were well observed, and 
50 photographs were secured. The observers 
at the Russian station in the same vicinity were 
also successful. 

3. Roorkee.—Station of the British East India 
Company. Observers, Colonel Tennant, Cap- 
tain Campbell, and Captain Waterhouse. - One 
hundred and nine photographs were obtained. 

4, Suez.—Lat. 29° 58’, long. 2°10" E. Eng- 
lish station. Chief observer, Mr. Hunter. The 
last two contacts were successfully observed. 
“For some time after contact,’ Mr. Hunter 
reports, ‘‘the edge of Venus was brilliantly 
illuminated, that edge which had just left the 
sun, so that for a little I thought the sun was 
appearing behind it still, although the cusps 
were then well marked. It was a clear, silvery 
light, like the edge of a cloud.” 

5. Cairo.—Lat. 30° 6’, long. 2" 5™ E. Eng- 
lish station. Observers, Captain ©. Orde 
Browne and Mr. Newton. The last two con- 
tacts were well seen. 

6. Ispahan.—Lat. 32° 40’, long. 8" 27™ E. 
German station. Nineteen photographs were 
obtained. 

7. Nagasaki.—Lat. 32° 45’, long. 8" 39™ E. 
American and French station. The American 
observers were: Prof. George Davidson, United 
States Coast Survey, chief, with O. H. Tittman 
and W. 8S. Edwards, assistants; S. R. Seibert, 
of the Treasury Department, Washington, chief 
photographer, with Messrs. Williams and Lodge, 
assistants. The second contact was well ob- 
served ; the first and third were partly, and the 
fourth wholly, obscured by clouds. A summa- 
ry of results is thus given by Prof. Davidson: 

During the day there was no time after 10 a.m. 
when the sun shone from a blue sky. The upper 
stratum of clouds acted as a screen to the sun’s heavy 
rays, and the atmosphere was quitesteady. Objects 
at a distance were dark, but clearly defined. Of pho- 
tographs, we got none near first contact, and only 
began to receive them when the planet was half on. 


—— 
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After that we obtained about sixty good ones. Al- 
together, with the second contact, the micrometric 
measures, the meridian transits, the different declina- 
tions, and the photographs, I believe we have more 
than average satisfactory results. Our observed first 
and second contacts were about one minute and forty- 
five seconds after American Almanac data, and about 
three minutes and thirty seconds after the English. 
The third contact was near the American data. 


The report from the French station is also 
highly interesting. We quote from M. Janssen’s 
communication to the French Academy: 


On the morning of the 9th the weather was pretty 

ood, although the sky was a little overcast. The 
first contact was secured by M. Tisserand and my- 
self. In the 8-inch equatorial, of which the object- 
glass was very good, the image of Venus appeared 
very round and well-defined, and the relative motion 
of the disk of the planet with regard to the solar 
disk went on in a geometrical manner, without any 
appearance of ligament or black drop. But rather a 
long time elapsed between the moment at which the 
disk of Venus was tangent to the sun’s limb inter- 
nally and that of the appearance of the fine line of 
light between them. This gecepee I ascribe to the 
atmosphere of the planet. I caused a photograph to 
be taken at the instant the contact appeared to be 
geometric, and on the plate the contact had not yet 
taken place. M. d’Almeida obtained a plate con- 
taining forty-seven photographs of the solar limb, 
which leads to the same conclusions. I intend to 
discuss these observations, which seem to me to lead 
to important consequences. 

After the first interior contact, M. Picard and M. 
Arens took as many photographs as possible, but 
the clouds bine hindered us. 

Finally, near-the second interior contact, the sun 
cleared as if providentially, and M. Tisserand was 
able to determine the time with precision. The sky 
was perfectly covered at the time of the last exterior 
contact. 

I must not conclude without referring to an obser- 
vation which relates to the corona and the coronal 
atmosphere of the sun. With glasses of a certain 
violet-blue color, and very pure, I was enabled to see 
Venus before she had touched the sun’s disk. She 
was Visible as a small, very pale, round spot. When 
she commenced to bite into the sun’s disk, this spot 
completed the black segment which was visible on 
the sun. It was a partial eclipse of the coronal at- 
mosphere. I saw Venus two or three minutes of are 
from the sun’s limb. 


8. Beyrout.—Lat. 88° 49’, long. 2" 21™ E. 
The observations were successful. 

9. Eobe.—Lat. 34° 40’, long. 9" 1™ E. French 
station. The observations, though in some 
respects unsatisfactory, were in a good degree 
successful. 

10. Yokohama.—Lat. 85° 86’, long. 9" 19™ E. 
Russian and Mexican station. The observa- 
tions at this station were eminently successful. 
The Mexican party were under the direction 
of Sefior Covorrubias. 

11. Teheran.—Lat. 35° 37’, long. 8" 25™ E,. 
Russian station. Observations successful. 

12. Tschifu.—Lat. 87° 30’, long. 8* 5™ E. 
German station. The weather was fine, and 
the observations in general were eminently 
successful. 

13. Peking.—Lat. 89° 54’, long. 7* 46™ E. 
American and French station. Prof. Watson’s 
party succeeded in observing all four of the 
contacts, and secured ninety photographs. It 


is to be regretted, however, that Prof. Young, 
of Dartmouth College, who was with this 
party, was unsuccessful in his efforts to obtain 
spectroscopic observations. The first two con- 


tacts were sixty-eight and seventy-five seconds - 


later than the computed times, while the third 
and fourth were forty-three and sixty-five 
seconds earlier than predicted. These dis- 
crepancies may be explained by supposing the 
sun’s diameter to be somewhat less than the 
value used in the American Nautical Almanac. 

14. Orianda.—Russian station. The third 
and fourth contacts were well observed. 

15. Port Possiet.—Lat. 42° 42’, long. 8" 48™ 
E. Russian station.. The second and third 
contacts were observed, and thirty-eight pho 
tographs taken. ; 

16. V ladivostok.—Lat. 48° 7’, long. 8" 47™ E, 


American and Russian station. Prof. Asaph 


Hall, and his assistant, O. B. Wheeler, of the 
American party, observed the first two con- 
tacts, and the photographers obtained thirteen 


pictures. As Venus approached the third con- 
tact, the cloud, or haze, grew more dense, and 


the fourth contact was entirely obscured. 

17. Yassy.—Lat. 47° 3’, long, 1" 50™ E. Ger- 
man station. The condition of the-atmosphere 
was very unfavorable. The fourth contact, 
however, was successfully observed. 

18. Habarooka.—Lat. 48° 16’, long. 8" 58™ E. 
Russian station. The first two contacts were 
visible. - 

19. Kiachta.—Lat. 50° 20’, long. 7* 6™ E. 
Russian station. Eight photographs were se- 
cured, 

20. Nertchinsk.—Lat. 51° 18’, long. 7" 58™ E. 
Russian station. Three contacts were ob- 
served, and over twenty measures with the 
heliometer secured. 

21, Tschita.—Lat. 52° 0’, long. 7" 84™ E. 
Russian station. All the contacts were ob- 
served, and four series of measures by the 
heliometer were taken. 

Soutnrrn HemispHere. 1. Rodrigues.— 
Lat. 19° 4’, long. 4" 14" E. English station. 
The observers were Lieutenants Neate and 
Hoggan, and Mr. Burton. The contacts were 


well observed, and a large number of photo- . 


graphs were taken. 

2. Mauritius.—Lat. 20° 20’, long. 8° 51™ E, 
Station of Lord Lindsay’s party. Lord Lind- 
say was assisted in his observations by Mr. 
Gill, Mr. Davis, and Dr. R. Copeland. The 
sun was entirely obscured by clouds until 1" 
and 2™ after the first contact. The clouds 
broke away, however, at eight o’clock in the 


morning, and the state of the atmosphere re- — 


mained favorable till the end of the transit. 
About one hundred good photographs were 
secured, and “ Mr. Gill obtained five complete 
determinations of greatest and least distances 
of the centres of the sun and Venus, besides 
nine measures of cusps and two separate deter- 
minations of the diameter of Venus near the 
end of the transit.”’ The last internal and ex- 
ternal contacts were both seen, and other valu- 


. 
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able observations were obtained by Dr. Cope- 
land. 

3. Réunion.—Lat. 20° 51’, long. 3" 42™ E. 
Dutch station. The third contact was ob- 
served, and a few photographs were taken. 

4. New Caledonia.—Lat. 21° » long: 11” E. 
French station. The first and second contacts 
were observed, and 100 good photographs ob- 
tained. M. André, of the Paris Observatory, 
was appointed director of the expedition, 
while the photographic portion of the work 
was intrusted to M. Angot, Professor of Phys- 
ics in the Normal School, Paris. ‘‘The main 
features in all the telescopic observations are 
the 84 minutes’ difference between the esti- 
mated and observed times of first contact, the 
absence of the drop, and, in the case of the 
instruments furnished with silvered objectives, 
the clear tangential contact of the planet and 
the sun’s limb, which enabled four out of the 
five observers to obtain the instant of a second 
contact with very great. accuracy.” 

5. Sydney.—Lat. 33° 51’, long. 10" 5™ E. 
English observatory. Mr. ‘Russell, the Govy- 
ernment astronomer at Sydney, reported favor- 
able weather and successful observations. No 
black drop was seen. A beautiful halo was 
visible around Venus immediately before in- 
gress—a phenomenon doubtless due to the at- 
mosphere of the planet. 

6. Cape Town.—Lat. 33° 56’, long. 1" 14™ E. 
Fourteen photographs were taken, 

7. Adelaide.—Lat. 34° 40’, long. 9° 15™ E. 
English observatory. The last two contacts 
were satisfactorily observed. The third oc- 
curred one minute and three seconds, and the 
fourth, one minute and thirty-two seconds, be- 
fore the time computed by the American com- 
mission. Mr. O. Todd, observing with an eight- 
-inch refractor, remarked: ‘For some. time 
after internal contact at egress the portion of 
the planet which had moved off the sun was 
distinctly visible, appearing as though seen 
through a nebulous and luminous haze of a 
purplish hue, extending beyond and around 
the edge of the planet, and inclining to violet 
toward the sun.” 

8. Beechworth, Victoria.—Lat. 36° 21’ 40”, 
long. 9" 46™ 5* 2E. American station. Some 
acconnt of the observations at Beechworth is 
.given in the American Journal of Science for 
December, 1875, by Dr. Henry J. Anderson, 
of Columbia College, New York. The exact 
time of the first contact was not obtained; the 
second, however, was well observed. As the 
planet’s ingress became complete its cusps ap- 


proached each other with surprising geometri-. 


cal precision. No “black drop,” nor any thing 
resembling it, was at any time noticed. 

9. Melbowrne.—Lat. 37° 49’, long. 9 40™ E 
English observatory. The observations at Mel- 
bourne were in a good degree successful. The 
second and third contacts were observed, and, 
as at several other stations, the surface of 
Venus was seen outside the sun. Mr. Ellery, 
Director of the Melbourne Observatory, re- 
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marks: ‘‘ With respect to an atmosphere sur- 
rounding Venus and the presence of a satellite, 
some of the observers had noticed’ toward the 
centre of Venus a light which condensed al- 
most to a bright spot; and the Rev. Mr. 
Clarke, of Williamstown, observed a brown- 
ish-orange halo surrounding Venus, and some 
others had observed a colored light, though 
the difference of the tint was no doubt due to 
the eye-pieces used.” 

10. Campbelltown, Tasmania.—Lat. 41° 56.- 
5, long. 9 50™ E. American station. At the 
commencement of the transit the sun was 
wholly obscured by clouds. They broke away, 
however, before twelve o’clock, so that more 
than 100 pictures were taken, the third con- 
tact was observed, and anumber of micrometer 
measures secured. This party was under the 
direction of Captain Raymond. 

11. Hobart Town. — Lat. 48° 0’, long. 9 
49™ EK. American station. The party, under 
Prof. Harkness, had but partial success. Clouds 
and rain interfered with the observation, but 
a large number of photographs were secured 
during the intervals of clearness. 

12.. Burnham, near Christchurch, New Zea- 
land.—Lat. 48° 30’, long. 11" 31™ E. English 
station. Dense clouds prevented observations. 

13. Queenstown, New Zealand.—Lat. 45° 1’, 
long. 11" 15" E. American station. The ex- 
pedition to Queenstown was under the direc- 
tion of Dr. C. H.. F. Peters, of Hamilton 
College, New York. The sun was entirely con- 
cealed by clouds till within two minutes of the 
first contact, when, just in time, they broke 
away, affording the opportunity for successful 
observations. All the contacts were observed; 
the apparent diameter of Venus was carefully 
measured; the distance of the planet from the 
sun’s limb was repeatedly determined; and 
237 photographs were taken. 

14. Kerguelen Islands.—Lat. 49° 54’, long. 5™ 
41™ EK. American, English, and German sta- 
tion. The observations were partly successful. 

15. Auckland [slands.—Lat. 56° 48’, lon. 11™ 
7™ E. German station. Photographs were ob- 
tained, and the contacts were observed at egress. 

The foregoing list of stations is by no means 
complete ;.it is believed, however, to contain 
most of those at which the observations were 
successful. To discuss and collate the mate- 
rials furnished by some forty expeditions, must 
be the work of time. The result will prob- 
ably be made known, however, at no very dis- 
tant day. 

Incidental Results of the Transit Observa- 
tions.—1. The question in regard to the exist- 
ence of a satellite of Venus may now be re- 
garded as decided in the negative. No such 
body was seen by any of the observers. 

2. The accuracy of former measures of the 
apparent diameter of Venus had been vitiated. 
by the. brilliant glare of the planet. The 
measurement, therefore, while on the sun’s disk 
will afford a more exact determination of the 
true diameter. 
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3. The observations by Watson and others 
afford data for determining the extent of Ve- 
nus’s atmosphere; while the spectroscopic ob- 
servations indicate that on that planet, as well 
as on the earth, the atmosphere contains a con- 
siderable quantity of aqueous vapor. 

Prof. Alexander's Hypothesis of the Zodi- 
acal Light.—In an interesting ‘‘Statement and 
Exposition of Certain Harmonies of the Solar 
System,” recently published by the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Prof. Stephen Alexander, 
of Princeton, New Jersey, proposes a new 
theory of the zodiacal light. This mysteri- 
ous phenomenon, the explanation of which 
has perplexed astronomers since the time of 
Cassini, is regarded by Prof. Alexander as a 
terrestrial girdle, so situated that its time of 
revolution around the earth is equal to, and in 
the same direction with, that of the moon. 
The author, after stating numerous objections 
to the commonly accepted hypothesis of a solar 
ring, and presenting a mathematical exposition 
of the mode in which the girdle, if a terres- 
trial appendage, may be sustained, gives the 
following summary of special coincidences of 
phenomena with the requirements of his the- 
ory: 

1. That it provides a conservative force for the 
maintenance of such an appendage. 

2. It will account for the phenomena common to 
all the appearances of the zodiacal light, broad base 
and all. . 

8. It accounts for certain periodical changes in 
form and intensity, etc., of the same, which seem to 
be completed in a synodical revolution of the moon. 

4, It provides for the gegenschein in form and po- 
sition ; and possibly also for *‘ a lunar zodiacal light.” 

5. It renders a ees account of the fading 
ty oo and total disappearance of the zodiaca 

1 ° 

% It accounts for the absence of a determinate 
parallax of the girdle. 

7. It shows why, when east and west zodiacal 
lights are visible at the same time, the middle, even, 
of the zodiacal arch need not be wholly obscured by 
the earth’s shadow. 

8. It provides for the ‘* pulsations.’’ 

Asteroids.—At the close of 1874 the number 
of known asteroids was 140. In 1875 no less 
than 17 were added to the group, bringing the 
number up to 157. In the interesting search 
for these diminutive planets, Dr. O. H. F. Pe- 
ters, of Hamilton College, New York, is now in 
advance of allcompetitors. This distinguished 
observer has detected 22, while the numbers 
found by his industrious rivals, Luther and 
Watson, are 20 and 17 respectively. At the 
present rate of discovery not only must the 
list of mythological names be exhausted at an 
early day, but the labor of calculating the ele- 
ments and preparing ephemerides must become 
a serious tax upon the time and energy of com- 
puting astronomers. The larger bodies of the 
cluster have doubtless nearly all been observed, 
as those recently found are mostly of the 
twelfth or thirteenth magnitude. It is not im- 
probable, however, in view of recent discov- 
eries, that many more within telescopic reach 
-still remain to be detected. The magnitudes, 
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dates of discovery, etc., of those found during 
the year are as follows: 


No. 141, Lumen, was discovered on the 13th of 
January by M. Paul Henry, of the Paris Observa- 
tory. Itisa very faint object, little brighter than a 
star of the thirteenth magnitude. There is a re- 
markable similarity between the elements of this as- 
teroid and those of the 55th, Alexandra; the com- 
pee difference of their periods being only four 

ours, while their inclinations and eccentricities, as 
well as the longitudes of their nodes, are also nearly 
the same. . 

No. 142, Polana, was first seen by Palisa, of Pola, 
Austria, on the 28th of January. The position 
and form.of its orbit have not yet been deter- 
mined. Its brightness is equal to that of a star of 
the twelfth magnitude. 

No. 148, Adria, was discovered at the same place 
and by the same observer on the 23d of February. 
This asteroid is also of the twelfth magnitude. Its 
period, distance, eccentricity, and inclination, are 
nearly equal to those of Ceres, the first discovered 
of the group. 

Nos. 144 and 145, Vibilia and Adeona, were both 
detected by Dr. Peters, at Clinton, New York, on 
the 4th of June. The former is of the eleventh 
the latter of the twelfth magnitude. The period of 
Vibilia is 1,509 days; that of Adeona, 1,615. 

No. 146, Lucina, was first observed by Borelly, at 
Marseilles, on the 8th of June. It resembles a star 
of the twelfth magnitude, and has a period of 1,627 


days. 

No. 147, which was named Protogeneia by the dis- 
coverer, was first seen by Dr. Schulhof, at Vienna, 
on the night of July 10th. This minor planet is in 
the outer section of the zone, its period being over 
2,000 days, or about 5% years. Its orbit is very 
nearly circular, and has an inclination of less than 
2° to the ecliptic. 

No. 148 was discovered at Paris, August 7th, by 
M. Prosper Henry. This minor piene? as the ex- 
traordinary inclination of 26°. It resembles a star 
of the thirteenth magnitude. 

Nos. 149-157 have not yet been named, nor have 
their elements been computed. The names of the 
finders, together with the dates and places of dis- 
soy: and also the apparent magnitudes, are as 

ollows : 


No. heaves. Discovered by Discovered at tite 
149... |September 21.|Perrotin........ Toulouse ....| 18 
150... |October 19....|Watson......... Ann Arbor...| 11 
151... |November 1../Palisa.......... Pols 53. sche 
152... |November 2..|Paul Henry.....|Paris ........ 12 
158... |November 2..|Palisa.......... Pola... senate 12 
154,..|November 6..|Prosper Henry..|Paris........ 1? 
155... |November 8..|Palisa.......... Pola. Vermses 12 
156... |November 22.|Palisa.......... Pols 4.506436 12 
157... |December 1...|Borelly.......... Marseilles....| 18 


Comets.—The first comet observed in 1875 : 


was that of Encke, detected at Washington by 
Prof. Holden and Paymaster Tuttle, United 
States Navy, on the 26th of January. It was 
also found on the following night by M. Ste- 
phan, at Marseilles. An ephemeris of the 


comet, calculated by Dr. von Asten, had been / 


circulated among astronomers, and the posi- 
tion of the body when first observed was but 
15” of arc from its predicted place. When 
first seen, the comet’s distance from the sun 
was 142,000,000 miles, and from the earth, 
182,000,000. Its appearance was that of an 
extremely faint nebulosity, less than 2’ in di- 
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ameter, and without either nucleus or well- 
defined boundary. 

The observed acceleration of this comet’s 
motion has generally been ascribed to the re- 
sistance of an ethereal medium. This hypothe- 
sis, however, has not been confirmed by recent 
researches. According to Prof. Otto Struve— 

Dr. von Asten’s calculations show that the last 
three revolutions of this comet can be perfectly rep- 
resented by a uniform mean motion, without the 
hypothesis of a resisting medium, and even with 
greater precision than all the previous observed re- 
turns with that hypothesis. At the same time, dur- 
ing more than one revolution, something like accel- 
eration has been indicated, and nearly to the same 
amount.as Encke had supposed. This was the case 
between 1862 and 1865. Again, in other revolutions, 
as between 1845 and 1848, the acceleration has been 
subjected to very considerable changes. In the 
actual state of his researches, Dr. von Asten is in- 
clined to conclude that the existence of a resisting 
medium is not proved by the motion of Encke’s 
comet, and that the observed acceleration in several 
returns ought to be attributed to the action of other 
forces; for instance, repulsive power produced by 
the approach of the comet to the sun, the effect of 
which might vary considerably, according to the 
conditions in which the return to the perihelion 
takes place. ° 


Winnecke’s comet of short period, which 
had last been visible in 1869, was detected by 
M. Borelly, at Marseilles, on the morning of 
February 2d. This is the third return of-this 
body since the discovery of its periodicity in 
1858. It passed its perihelion on the 12th of 
March. 

Meteors.—At the instance of M. Leverrier, 
the French Association for the Advancement 
of Science not long since adopted a systematic 
plan of observation at the principal meteoric 
epochs. This plan was attended with marked 
success on the occasion of the August shower 
in 1875. Ata majority of the observing sta- 
tions in France the condition of the atmos- 
phere was highly favorable from the 9th to 
the 11th of the month. At Rouen and Roche- 
fort the Perseids were seen in considerable 
numbers on the 9th, though the maximum did 
not occur till the night of the 10th. At Avi- 
gnon 858 meteors were recorded between 8" 
35™ p.m. and 3" 40" a.m. The greatest num- 
ber, however, was counted at Lisbon, Portu- 
gal, where 1,227 were recorded in five hours 
and twenty-five minutes, commencing at ten 
o'clock. It seems highly probable, as M. Wolf 
has remarked, that the August shower is rap- 
idly advancing toward amaximum. The phe- 
nomenon will therefore be looked for with 
more than ordinary interest in 1876. 

Meteors in unusual numbers—some as bright 
as stars of the first magnitude—were observed 


in England on the night of August 5th. Their. 


radiant was near Omicron Andromeda. 

The Iowa Meteorite of February 12th.—The 
American Journal of Science, for November, 
1875, contains a paper by Prof. N. R. Leon- 
ard, on an extraordinary shower of meteoric 
stones which fell a few miles east of Marengo, 
Iowa County, Iowa, at about 104 o'clock, on 
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the evening of February 12, 1875. In the 
States of Missouri and Iowa the meteor was 
seen throughout a region extending at least 
400 miles in length and 250 in breadth. Rev. 
E. B. Taggart, of Washington, Iowa, describes 
the body before its explosion as of a ‘ horse- 
shoe shape, greatly elongated ; the outer edge 
very bright, then a narrow dark space, with a 
cone of intense brilliancy, so vivid as to blind 
the eyes for a moment. It had not a comet- 
like train, but a sort of flowing jacket of flame. 
Detonations were heard, so violent as to shake 
the earth, and to jar the windows like the 
shock of an earthquake.” 

The products of the meteor’s explosion were 
scattered over a tract about seven miles long 
and from two to four miles wide. The frag- 
ments varied in weight ‘“‘ from a few ounces 
to 74 pounds, aggregating, so far as found, 500 
pounds weight,” of which Prof. Leonard se- 
cured more than 300. The specific gravity of 
the aérolite was found by Prof. J. Lawrence 
Smith to be 3.57. 

Diameters of the Planets.—The following 
values of the apparent diameters of the plan- 
ets, reduced to the earth’s mean distance from 
the sun, and of their true diameters in Eng- 
lish miles, are given in Nature for June 24, 
1875: 


They are founded, in every case, upon the meas- 
ures which, from observational circumstances, ap- 
pear to deserve the greatest weight, and in the re- 
duction to true values the solar parallax is taken 
8”.875, and Clarke’s diameter of the earth’s equator 
is adopted. It would, of course, be idle to attempt 
to offer final numbers, where the difficulties attend- 
ing observations and the differences between the re- 
sults of the most experienced and favorably-circum- 
stanced observers are so considerable: 


PLANETS. Seconds. Miles. 
MOPOUIN Es: occuci hs sas eide care sie wpsies 6.35 2,850 
WORORAN I, ate dah. Sea 'hbes JS 16.95 7,550 
Mares 30 soaidentg iin dps sesidgosatic 9.395 4,150 
Jupiter, equatorial,.............. 197.47 88,200: 
s DIALS cateeced tie cee iets 184.7 82,500 
Saturn, equatorial............... 166,82 74,500 
- DOT, M5 .40/gry ened sae 148.50 66,300 
WERITUBS, ccewnicaep esliswacraae sisal 68.57 80,600 
Neptiing:. ioc). 68. eat 33 67.26 80,050: 


In fixing upon the apparent diameters of the bright 
planets it has been desired to adopt values which 
shall represent the actual arc values that are pre- 
sented by the true diameters at the earth’s mean 
distance. Many observations would assign larger 
values, but undoubtedly less trustworthy for com- 
puting real dimensions. 


Prof. Newcomb’s Researches on the Ura- 
nian and Neptunian Systems.—The great 26- 
inch telescope of the Naval Observatory, 
Washington, has been successfully used by 
Prof. Simon Newcomb in observing the sat- 
ellites of Uranus and Neptune, and thus ob- 
taining more trustworthy elements of these 
remote planetary systems. The satellites of 
Uranus all move in the same plane, and their 
orbits are very nearly circular. Their dis- 
tances and periods are: _ 
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SATELLITE. Rad. of Orbit. | Period. 
PATTON ata cercrat ars carrarene nae Grate 18./’%8 2.520388 days. 
INDE Elincictciisicraveieean wetsine 19,//20 4.14418 * 
TNGATI Aa, coche ciceiecaieane 1.//48 8.70590 “ 
ODCTONG cc hese cess oscee as 42.//10 18.403827 *% 


With the most probable values of the earth’s 
equatorial radius and the sun’s mean horizon- 
tal parallax, the distances of the satellites 
from the centre of the primary, expressed in 
English miles, are: 


IR TUON oo rots Pa iateraic ovis Ske alata eteteloelaiers ee ues 118,100 
WU TRDEIEL oo oace ie sks ne ale an Soe eieio ies 164,550 
STNEQTUR ors octiiciale she trc ress eee cee om aicie se Cons 269,800 
MGTIO soi cio ccrcle sen ragreivors cieverere Ste Gnels ehetertarers 860,800 


The masses of the satellites, according to 
Prof. Newcomb, are probably less than z5}55 
of that of the planet. Their mutual pertur- 
bations must therefore be feeble. The distance 
of Neptune’s satellite from the centre of the 
primary is found to be 218,550 miles, and its 
period of revolution, 5.8769 days. No other 
satellite has been seen, though carefully looked 
for. The doubtful observation by Lassell in 
1850 was therefore probably an illusion. 

It is a remarkable fact that the orbits of all 
the satellites of Uranus and Neptune are less 
eccentric than those of Saturn, Jupiter, and 
the earth, and that, so far as observations have 
yet shown, they may be perfect circles. 

The masses of Uranus and Neptune, ob- 
tained by Prof. Newcomb from satellite obser- 
vations, are sxigy and zyhq5 respectively. 

Color of Uranus.—In the monthly notices 
of the Royal Astronomical Society for March, 
1875, Captain W. Noble calls the attention of 
observers to what he regards as a change of 
color in the planet Uranus. This astronomer 
for a number of years had always embodied 
his impressions as to the color of the planet in 
the words ‘a pale-blue disk.” The first 
change observed was on the night of March 9, 
1875, when he was ‘‘at once struck with the 
apparent alteration in the character of its 
light, which was much whiter and brighter ” 
than he had ever seen it. ‘* Nay, there was 
even the faintest suspicion of yellow in it, so 
thoroughly had every vestige of blueness van- 
ished.” As seen through the 26-inch refrac- 
tor at Washington, the planet, according to 
Prof. Newcomb, has always presented a sea- 
green color. 

Binary Stars.—The elements of the follow- 
ing binary systems have been recently deter- 
mined; those of the first by Dr. Duner, of the 
Observatory of Lund, Sweden; those of the 
others by Dr. W. Doberck, of Markree Observ- 


atory, Ireland. We give the periods and eccen- 


tricities : 
STAR, Period. Eccentricity. 

Eta Cassiopem,...........086 176.87 years. 0.6268 
Tan, Opbttcht,. swe. sesie's set's 217.8% 0.6055 
AA ISOOUAN j 8'4 410.0 ico 0a he. 0is'e.6'es 261.12 * 0.7100 
jak WOU. osc vesennce vesees 290.07 « 0.6174 
36 Andromed@.............. 849.10 * 0.6537 
Gamma Leonis............0 402.62 “ 0.7390 
Sida WOrenD. oio..2.s0e008 843.20 * 0.7502 
Zeta Aquarii,.......sseereees 1,578.83 0.6518 


Burnham’s Sixth Catalogue of New Double 
Stars.—We referred, in our last volume, to the 
important researches in sidereal astronomy by 
S. W. Burnham, Esj., of Chicago. In the 
Astronomisches Nachrichten of November 5, 
1875 (No. 2,062), a sixth catalogue, contain- 
ing hinety new double stars discovered by 
a 6-inch refractor, is given by the same dis- 
tinguished observer. No. 21 of this catalogue 
is a very interesting system. It is known as 
8,780 in Herschel’s ‘Cape Observations,” 
where it is described as quintuple, two of the 
components being of the seventh, and three of 
the eighth magnitude. 
ination of these objects, with a view to sup- 
ply further details, showed the group to con- 
sist really of si# stars, two of which, on still 
closer scrutiny, were themselves found to be 
double, the companions being close and very 
minute. This remarkable system, consisting 
of eight members, is just visible to the naked 
eye as a sixth-magnitude star. It is generally 
designated as 45 Leporis. 

Gold Medal of the Royal Astronomical Soci- 
ety.—The council of the Royal Astronomical 
Society of London, in their annuai report of 
February 12, 1875, awarded the gold medal 
of the society to Prof. Heinrich L. D’Arrest, 
Director of the Observatory of Copenhagen, 
for his observations of nebule, contained in 
his great work “‘ Siderum Nebulosorum Obser- 


vationes Havniensis,” as well as for other im- 


ortant labors and discoveries. In 1851 Prof. 
Arrest discovered the periodic comet which 
bears his name, and in 1862 he detected the 


minor planet Freia, the seventy-sixth of the — 


group between Mars and Jupiter. It has been 
his chief work, however, to determine, with as 


much accuracy as possible, the positions of 


nebul~ discovered by the Herschels, Lord 
Rosse, and other observers. His labors in this 
department of research will enable future as- 
tronomers to determine the proper motions of 
those interesting objects, if indeed such mo- 
tions shall be susceptible of measurement. 
AUSTRALIA AND POLYNESIA. The 
area and population of Australia and Polynesia 


were, according to the latest accounts, as 


shown in the table on page 55. ; 
The principal occupations in Australia are 
agriculture, stock-raising, and mining. The 
climate, almost throughout the continent, is 
favorable to the products of the soil. Wheat, 
maize, barley, oats, and potatoes, are the arti- 
cles most largely cultivated, while tobacco 


and sugar also flourish. The vine has of late - 


years been extensively introduced, for wine- 
making. 

In New South Wales 454,635 acres of land 
were under cultivation in 1872, of which wheat, 
with 177,552 acres, and maize, with 116,745 
acres, occupied the larger part. From this 
land 2,898,463 bushels of wheat and 3,984,958 
bushels of maize were obtained. The total 
number of acres of land occupied was 9,788,728 
acres, of which 454,635 acres are under culti- 


Mr. Burnham’s exam-. 
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vation, 5,134,390 acres are inclosed but not 
tilled, ‘and 4, 199, 703 acres are not inclosed. _ 


Sq. Miles | Sq. Miles |Popul’tion| Popula- 
COUNTRIES. of Sub- of of Sub- tion of 
divisions. | Divisions.| divisions. | Divisions. 
New South brs lathe 808,560 |... .:.00% 584,278]....-... 
WiGOM Ales oar owes o e'eis 9 a roi 807,756). «2.560. 
South Australia........ SS0608 ils ciceteccls:s 204.888 | 2050/6 
Queensland............ GOR 259: [ssc cen. 160,000]........ 
Western Australia...... QT5,824 |... 0. sec a ee ooe 
Northern Territory..... BIS SSI neve sie 2QO | ciesaicicte sic 
Native population......)........]---eeeee 5G.000) 5 sis se 
CoNnTINENT OF AUSTRA- 

BUA se a Giivune esi b:s c exsieid s [eres sisi 2,945, 227) 6. cone 1,838,326 
BPRATNGIIA., 5's 9 1tie'sssis cio ZO21B> ies sides 105, O00) GS scisciss 
New Zealand.......... 106,259) Pisv- crease 000 waveeeeete 
Other islands.......... DEUCE isis eleven’ IZOD) ieraioisieis aie 
IsLANDS SOUTH OF THE 

TROPIC OF CAPRICORN].....-.. p63” Wis) dec 451,000 
New Guinea........... BTENISO! Wisse 1,000,000] ...2....... 
New Hebrides.......... Lily @ il eerste SE DOD I. icie'siniere's 
New Caledonia......... GOUT N. oasis 45,000 
Feejee Islands......... oS? al rior 148,040 
Friendly Islands ....... B04. o0.5 cits ve 25,000 
Samoa Islands......... PAGS. baieatisines BS.000 |. orcas 

Eg Re PN et RE 455 lessa.e% <6 SBE T cer eslsce 
Marquesas Islands...... ra i ee 4,200 | 6 oiscce0 ss 
Other islands.......... 86,283 |........| 804,500)........ 
ISLANDS BETWEEN THE 

EQUATOR AND THE 

‘TROPIC OF CAPRICORN]........ 883,952]........ {2,207,000 
Sandwich Islands...... 8) OW Gate 56,897} ..0s.006 
Caroline Islands........ DBD: [ass.3,0 0:50 AS SOO) cescc5 et 
Pelew Islands.......... tad eee Ee EO iiss cstee 
Gilbert Islands......... QB lc isctets cia 'e 40,000 
Other islands.......... pA 3 a ee TRROOF ces ns oc 
IsLANDS NORTH OF THE 

LEAP ONE Sol Delc ew d.nefs ois’ 0d ole MAGIA as ieaivees 140,900 

MOIS a at siete ccs [Sse oc 3t 8,435,102|........|4,637,500 


In Victoria, in 1873, the extent of inclosed 
lands was 10,284,439 acres, the area under til- 
_ lage being 964, 996 acres, of which 849,976 acres 

- were devoted to the cultivation of wheat, and 
110,991 acres to that of oats, which yielded 
A, 752, 289 bushels of wheat and 1,741,451 bush- 
els of oats. 

In South Australia the extent of land under 
cultivation in 1872 was 1,164,846 acres, of 
which 759,811 acres were devoted to wheat, 
and 12, 608 acres to barley. The total wheat 
yield i in 1872 was 8,735,912 bushels. In 1873, 
784,784 acres were under wheat- -crop, and the 

produce was 6,178,816 bushels. 

In West Australia the returns for the year 
1872 show that there were 53,240 acres under 
crop, of which 31,619 acres were used for wheat. 

In Tasmania the leading crops are wheat, 
oats, and barley. Fruit-preserving forms an 
important branch of’ industry. The export of 
jams and preserved fruits in 1873 amounted 
to 2,263,266 lbs., valued at £61,252. The 
number of acres under cultivation in 1872 was 
324,105, of which 58,610 were wheat, 6,040 
barley, and 26,750 oats. The yield of the prin- 
cipal crops for 1873 was as follows: wheat, 
947,813 bushels; barley, 124,459 bushels; and 
oats, 561,247 bushels, 

In Queensland the total extent of land under 
crop in 1872 was 62,491 acres. The crops 
grown were as follows: wheat, 3,842 acres; 

maize, 21,3877 acres; cotton, 12,002 acres; and 
sugar-cane, 11,757 acres. 

In New Zealand 1,296,900 acres of land were 
under qartreea in 1873. Of these, 131,797 
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acres were wheat, and 122,472 oats. The yield 
was 3,188,696 bushels of wheat and 2,618,084 
of oats. 

The live-stock statistics of the different col- 
onies. are as follows: In New South Wales 
there were, in 1872, 328,408 horses, 2,287,660 
horned cattle, 17,560,048 sheep, and 218,904 
hogs. Victoria had on March 81, 1878, 185,796 
horses, 222,432 milch-cows, 589,857 other cat- 
tle, 10,575,219 sheep, 193,722 hogs, and 122,- 
164 goats. South Australia returned for the 
same date 82,215 horses, 151,662 cattle, 4,900,- 
687 sheep, 98,486 hogs, and 17,492 goats. The 
number of live-stock in 1873 in West Australia 
was—horses, 26,290; cattle, 47,640; sheep, 
748,536 ; and hogs, 20, 948. In Yasmania, in 
1873, there were 22, 334 horses, 106,308 horned 
cattle, 1,490,738 sheep, 2,201 goats, and 59,- 
628. hogs. Queensland had, in 1872, 92 798 
horses, 1,200,992 cattle, 6, 687, 907 sheep, ‘and 
35,732 hogs. In New Zealand the stock re- 
turned at the end of 1871 was 81 5028 horses, 
436,592 horned cattle, 9,700, 626. sheep, and 
151,460 hogs. 

The mineral resources of Australia are also 
very great. Gold and tin are found in large 
quantities, while silver, lead, copper, cinnabar, 
iron, and coal, are also pretty generally found. 
In New South Wales 9,903,946 ounces of gold, , 
to the value of £38,231,121, had been exported 
up to December 31, 1871, exclusive of the 
amount coined in the mint. In 1872, there 
were exported 186,731 ozs., valued at £731,120, 
and coin to the amount of £1,656,151. Inthe 
same year, 718 tons 12 cwt. of tin were raised, 
worth £48,832. Diamonds have also been 
found in considerable number, the estimated 
number for 1872 being 5,000, the largest weigh- 
ing 5% carats. Inthe same year, 1,012,426 tons 
of coal, of the value of £396,198, were mined, 
being the product of about twenty-five mines. 
In Victoria, there had been produced up to 
December 31, 1873, 48,258,205 ozs. of gold, 
valued at £173,032,821; 24,719 ozs. of silver, 
valued at £6,798; tin-ore mined, smelted, and 
exported, in all £305, 886, besides various other . 
metals and minerals. In 1873 the amount of 
gold was 1,170,397 ozs. In South Australia 
very little mining is done. The exports of 
minerals for the year 1872 were—copper, 149,- 
050 tons, valued at £680,714; copper-ore, 
26,964 tons, valued at £122, 020. In the return 
for copper-ore, 22 tons of bismuth- -ore, valued 
at £1,168, and 8 tons of spelter are included. 
The number of mines reported at the close 
of 1872 was seventy. In West Australia the 
mineral resources are as yet not fully known. 
In Tasmania there are large deposits of tin-ore, 
the yield of which is, however, not yet known. 
In 1878, 3,920 ozs., of gold, valued at £15,309, 
were exported, About 10,000 tons of "coal 
were mined in the same year. Queensland, 
like Victoria and New South Wales, is rich in 
gold-fields. From 1860 to 1872, 928, 198 ozs. 
of gold, valued at £3,370,626, had been export- 
ed. In 1872, 2 AQT tons of refined copper, 
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valued at £194,320, had been produced. Tin 
has also been found in considerable quantities. 
The total amount of tin brought down, up to 
1878, was 3,945 tons, valued at £325,000. In 
New Zealand the yield of gold in 1873 was 
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505,387 ozs., valued at £1,987,425. From 1857 
to 18738 the total quantity of gold exported was 
7,223,575 ozs., valued at £28,071,685. During 
the four years ending December 31, 1878, silver 
to the amount of 190,646 ozs., valued at £54,- 


AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND. 


lic debt on December 31, 1878, for each of the 


275, had been exported from Auckland. Tin, 
iron, and coal, have also been found, but are 
not as yet regularly worked. 

The following table shows the revenue, the 
imports, and the exports for 1873, and the pub- 


Australian colonies, to wit: Victoria, New 
South Wales, South Australia, Queensland, 
Tasmania, West Australia, New Zealand, and 
the total of all. 


. 


NAME OF COLONY, | Revenue. Debt. Imports. . Exports, 

i sl ee £3,943,601 | £12,445,772 | £16,593,856 | £15,302,454 
INOW SOULDUWBIGK Ay. \ ou ceimegie sac aisa Sad aw ele ee easisiee 3,324,713 10,842,415 11, ‘088, '388 11, S15, 829 
South: Australias. 2 <i casas ca sreieloce peice dow gaede «salon 37,648 2,174,900 3 929, 4589, 9 
Qucensland'c...-cccse sent save ccp eet os tbat des aes ns 1,120,034 785, 2,881,726 8,542,513 
PERBIN ANID. 2/4 octales oraiale baloleieiowisieeiciesie sae mowewmne ps 64 293,753 1,477,600 1,107,167 893,556 
West Anstralia. ccc. décsececss doce abide eile es Owe et 134,832 85,000 297,328 265,21T 
INGW Zealand: oo 5 scects cowed stes ve oslen ah aed hp chia 1 420, 216 12,509,546 7,241, ‘062 5, 521, ,800 

Wotal.dccotsustcns aceeiscihekae elt waNé aes e £11,174,887 £44,272,0383 £42,979,357 £41,929,228 


The chief articles of export are precious 
metals and wool: The amount exported of 
each from the different colonies during the year 
1873 was as follows: 


263; Tasmania, 45: New Zealand, 2838—mak- 
ing a total of 1.621 miles. 

The telegraph statistics for 1878 were as fol- 
lows (figures marked with a * are for 1872): 


Precious Wool, Miles of 

COLONIES. Metals. in Ibs. COLONIES. Wires Offices, | Telegrams. 
New South Wales...... 000s scc<00% £2,952,000 | 40,462,000 New South Wales.......... 6,571 105 865,360 
MOLOMIAG astine cate ta ence 291, 74,894,000 Victoria...............20005 8,870 131 718,167 

South Australia... 3.36.5... ec caes 2, $5,973,000 South Australia............. 8,807 86* 70, 
West Australia...............00005 784,000 | 1,761,000 Queensland................. 8,368* 74 156,268 
DLS EAD TREE arte Ne 8 eee gee 2,000 | 4,248,000 West Australia............. 472 22,774 
INGe Zealand! .. iis ek ocd Seeeces as 21,000 | 41, ‘587, O00, ‘Tasmiinia i. Jaca Ube te 480 24 89,281 
Qneensland:. os asivice cout cuales 2,009 000 19. 763, 000 New Zealand..... pasion mas ts 4,609 98 637,941 
REILAN civics Rilgicaimiceis seicle-ceein sins £12,061,000 218,685,000 LOC 2055s. ceeeepmeese 23,17T 518 2,111,000 


The following is a summary of miles of rail- 
roads for 1874: New South Wales, 403; Vic- 
toria, 5389; South Australia, 134 ; Queensland, 


In the following table is given the com- 
mercial marine of the different colonies in 
1878 : 


AUSTRALIA AND POLYNESIA. 


COLONIES. Vessels Tonnage. 

Now South Wales. ....,.....ccesse0. 572 74,637 
VACMURMIIN cits cre sic tis Sh ai'ee edn vaees 480 56,792 
NGWSAMIRIBIACL « 2:5)clasic.5/shiek ook gisdinebbie 810 29,848 
WOT EBGAUD so. cows cose cecsins alec 146 19,542 
SEGRE: feo lslelaicie, o's. ¢ si vie <b'e. 016 Sie osreisis 186 18,118 
WV CREA UBGIRG 5s saci soc siecaicsions's oo 70 8,870 
Queensland ..... SODA OCD One Bd i 2,240 
PRUIEERE: stots wrste ailaieie ers etna pote sare 1,811 205,047 


The following table contains the latest postal 
statistics for the colonies: 


Post- Letters 
COLONIES. Offices. | *°2* and | Newspapers. 

received. 
New South Wales (1872)... . | 622 8,654,000} 4,841,200 
South Australia (4872)......... 805 | 8,421,870) 2,296,019 
MOOD, CABZLY ou oo cb c's oi nce 706 | 11,716,166) 5,172,970 
New Zealand (1872)........... 92 | 6,958,548) 4,411,091 
Tasmania (1873).......... wee.| 154 | 2,148,578) 1,654,730 
Queensland (1872)............. 131 2,203,040) 1,288,743 
West Australia (1874)......... a PREP Es RAP 


A novel immigration scheme has been adopt- 
ed by Western Australia. Acting upon the prin- 
ciple that it is easier to obtain fresh population 
from its neighbors than from the other end of 
the world, the Western Australian Government 
offers to pay the passage-money, not exceeding 
£6 per head, of suitable male adults from Vic- 
toria and the Australasian colonies generally, 
and to afford assistance in the like ratio to their 
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AUSTRALIAN MAN AND WOMAN. 


wives and families. After two years’ residence 
each adult immigrant will be entitled to select 
fifty acres for himself and twenty-five. acres for 
every member of his family between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty-one, provided no family 
obtains more than one hundred and fifty acres 
in the whole, and at the expiration of three 
years, if certain conditions of fencing and 
cultivation have been complied with, they 
will Feerin a free crown grant of their allot- 
ments. 


- nexation of New Guinea. 
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The Government of New South Wales pre- 
pared a cabinet minute for the Governor for 
transmission to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies on the subject of the proposed an- 
It contained the 
following passages: 


My colleagues and myself venture respectfully to 
offer the opinion that on many grounds it would be 
desirable in the highest interests of civilization that 
Great Britain should, with as little delay as possible 
take possession not only of the magnificent islan 
of New Guinea but of the islands of New Britain, 
New Ireland, and the chain of islands to the north- 
east and east of New Guinea, from Beaugainville 
Island to San Christoval, the southeasternmost of 
the Solomon group. The group of New Hebrides, 
including ee Santo, Malicolo, and Sandwich, 
with the smaller adjoining islands ; and Marshal Gil- 
bert and Ellice Islands, to all of which the traffic from 
Sydney extends. It appears to us that more extended 
dominion over these waters on the part of the Brit- 
ish Empire would not only be consistent with the 
maritime supremacy of England, but conduce much 
to the tranquillity and peace of the Australian colo- ° 
nies, while the occupation by foreign governments of 
large islands in the immediate neighborhood of our 
coast, and on the very tracks of our ocean commu- 
nication with the mother-country, might and would 
be in time of war fatal to our free navigation of the 
sea which adjoins our territory, whose coast-line, 
stretching from our capital northward to within 
sight of New Guinea, is 1,700 miles in extent. The 
extersion of British sovereignty over Polynesia 
would not only, as it seems to my colleagues and my- 
self, open up new and rich fields for the Ba oe se 
of British capital and enterprise, but tend to the im- 
mediate mitigation of many evils which naturally 
follow from the lawless condition of some of these 
islands, and to the early extinction of the greatest 
of all those, unlawful traffic in labor. Of the possi- 
bility of any one or more of the Australian colonies 
undertaking, with imperial sanction, and by means 


‘of powers specially conferred, the annexation of 


these islands, or any one of them, my colleagues and 
myself desire to exPress our concurrence in the view 
taken by Sir James Martin on this subject in a letter 
addressed to the Earl of Belmore on the 8th of Au- 
gust, 1871. We are of opinion that no such scheme 
is possible. Even if the inhabitants of these colo- 
nies, the resources of which are so largely drawn upon 
for the construction of great public works and the 
opening up of improved means of internal commu- 
nication, were able or disposed to bear the necessary 
expenditure (which we do not believe would be the 
case), it would be impossible for any colony, or 
group of colonies, to exercise the powers and au- 
thority, and inspire the obedience which belong to 
a great empire. 


The first English Governor of the Feejee Isl- 
ands, Sir Arthur Gordon, arrived in that col- 
ony during the month of September. He was 
heartily welcomed by the British residents, 
and, after making several excursions around 
the coast-line, he decided that Levaka was to 
continue as the seat of government. The plant- 
ers, who, since the failure of cotton as a re- 
munerative crop, had been undecided in their 
pursuits, have turned their attention to sugar; 
but, although a large amount of cane had 
been grown, the measure of success was small, 
owing to want of experience in its cultivation. 
During the past year the islands were visited 
by the measles. It is estimated that 40,000 
natives died during the plague. 
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AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN. MONARCHY, an 
empire in Central Europe. Emperor, Francis 
Joseph I., born August 18, 1830; succeeded 
his uncle, the Emperor Ferdinand I., on De- 
cember 2, 1848. Heir-apparent to the throne, 
Archduke Rudolphus, born August 21, 1858. 
Area of the monarchy, 240,348 square miles; 
population, according to the census of 1869, 
35,901,435. The area of cis-Leithan Austria 
(the lands represented in the Reichsrath) is 
115,908 square miles; population at the end of 
1874, officially estimated at 21,169,341. The 
estimate is based upon the census of Decem- 
ber 31, 1869, by adding the average percentage 
of increase. . It was distributed among the dif- 
ferent crown-lands as follows: 


. COUNTRIES. Inhabitants in 1874. 
Austria below the Enns.............00. 2,087,930 
Austria above the Hnns 23.6 3c) eosvc.iesie 741,918 
Palzburge sass asse nacional cic 153,386 
PGT IA Seo ate wiasiovereieisie te Seareterree Ne eta e 1,164,512 
Warinthiag pas. saatecrisienisios on cals aisle aioe 888,0. 
Carniola circ scm otieiaid mae eis rote doe ieee orale 468,065 
IE TIOBEON. csorc cisisiaks oversinayeleterele sieis/eidloleen sate’ 132,274 
Gorttzand: Gradisescje:.22.0%002 eee ee ceos 212,849 
SUT ES aleve ayacts shes site este tel caa/eiaiclcteisin ¢ Binteteroiete 266,803 
FEV TOL o eic ccd ee cia store un totsiaceselnie averse Seretee are 787,494 
WOrarl Derg eacduachiecorcaots heats see 103,341 
BOWGWUG es =, cereaiecesrauwmmae ac. sees s Sees 5,287,244 
MMOLE VIA peicics «cislsieiiet y eees shine ties, cielo 2,056,081 
STOSIAS oie ais widccleiste s viclets so, cielelele siete ererete 
Galicia. tec n3. 8 cova werowisale as weteneaniee os 5,827,798 
PS UK OWING et rein'e stessters ore stale ole ea olorcla nies vine 7,8 
ORIN Aa eccio resis tele od asale sieves aieieie'ecce 460,327 

RO tale fsiciatracalesaleers sins pattre miele en area 21,169,341 


Of the total population, 10,303,437 were of 
the male, and 10,865,904 of the female sex. 
The number of marriages in 1873 was 193,836, 
of births 829,947 (429,324 males, 400,623 fe- 
males).. Of the children born alive, 712,109 
were legitimate, and 98,727 illegitimate; of 
those still-born, 15,420 were legitimate, and 
8,691 illegitimate. The nuniber of twins was 
18,530. The number of deaths was 679,396 
(854,383 male, and 325,063 female). 

The ministry for the common affairs of the 
empire consisted, at the beginning of the year, 
of Count Andrassy, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and of the Imperial House (appointed 1871) ; 
Baron von Holzgethan, Minister of the Finances 
of the Empire (appointed January, 1872); and 
Baron von Koller, Minister of War (appointed 
June 14, 1874). 

The ministry of cis-Leithan Austria was com- 
posed of Prince Adolf von Auersperg, Presi- 
dent (appointed November, 1871); J. Lasser 
Baron von Zollheim, Interior (November, 
1871); C. von Stremayr, Public Works and In- 
struction (November, 1871); Glaser, Justice 
(November, 1871); J. Ritter von Chlumecky, 
Commerce and Political Economy (appointed in 
November, 1871, Minister of Agriculture; trans- 
ferred to the Ministry of Commerce in May, 
, 1875); Baron von Pretis-Cagnado, Finances 

(January, 1872); Colonel Horst, Defense of 
the Country (appointed pro tem., November, 
1871, definitely March, 1871); Count Colloredo- 
Mannsfeld, Agriculture (May, 1875); J. Un- 
ger (November, 1871) and Fl. Ziemialkowski 
(April, 1873), ministers without portfolio, 
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The common debt in December, 1874, 
amounted to 411,999,796 florins; the debt of 
cis-Leithan Austria to 2,668,990,937 florins. 
The army on the peace-footing numbered, in 
October, 1875, 284,435, and on the war-footing 
785,649 men. The navy numbered 69 vessels; 
tonnage, 115,380. 

The commerce of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, in 1874, was as follows: 


COMMERCE, Imports. Exports. 
Austro-Hungarian Customs Un-|.  Fiorins. Florins. 
ion without precious metals..| 565,600,000 | 452,200,000 
Austro-Hungarian Customs Un- 
ion—precious metals ........ 19,300,000 19,500,000 
Customs, Territory of Dalmatia. 9,600,000 6,600,000 


The First Danube Steam Navigation. Com- 
pany had, in 1872, 156 steamers and 574 tow- 
ing-boats; income, 13,261,918 florins; expen- 
ditures, 12,697,746 florins; surplus, 564,172 
florins. The Steam Navigation Company of 
the Austrian Lloyds had, in 1872, 69 steam- 
ers; income, 10,551,014 florins; expenditures, 
9,287,579 florins; surplus, 1,263,417 florins. 

The commercial navy, at the beginning of 
the year 1874, was composed as follows: 


CLASS, Number. | Tonnage. Men 
Ocean-vessel8 ......ccceseeeeees 617 | 290,941 7,918 
Coasting-vessels... .... ....00. 2,017 | 88,2383 6,323 
Fishing-boats, light-boats, etc....| 4,573 12,293 | 18,828 

TOR ccc Si cegesdduscevnstes 7,207 | 841,467 | 27,564 


The movement of shipping in the Austrian 
ports, during the year 1872, was as follows: 


serial ENTERED, OLEARED. 
0. Of) PROVINCES. 
Ports. Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. 
2 |Trieste and 
Territory ..| 9,208 | 1,001,789 9,090 986,840 
Goritz and 
Gradisca...} 1,179 22.998 1,199 19,409 
SS: VISWIS 6 cee nnee 18,905 | 1,628,467 | 19,186 | 1,618,016 
56 |Dalmatia 12,983 | 1,125,195 | 12,984 | 1,124,232 


The number of post-offices, at the end of the 
year 1878, was 4,191; the number of private 
and official letters, 219,600,000; of newspapers 
sent, 60,300,000; of postal-cards, 21,300,000. - 

The aggregate length of railroads, on Jan- 
uary 1, 1875, was 9,823 kilometres (1 kilome- 
tre = 0.62 mile). The number of telegraph- 
stations 2,067; the aggregate length of tele- 
graph-lines 31,731 kilometres, and of telegraph- 
wires 82,718, divided as follows: 


State Tele- [Railroad Tele-| Private « 
TELEGRAPHS. graphs. graphs. Telegraphs. 
_. flines..... 91,404.7 kil.| 9,944.1 kil. | 888.0 kil. 
Length of | vines “Lil ] peiezis "| osi199:8 «| qeao & 
Number of stations... 899 1,074 94 


On January 10th the two Houses of the 
Austrian Reichsrath resumed their labors after 


a four weeks’ vacation. 


After remaining in 


session for about two months, they were ad- 
journed on March 28d. Their attention dur- 
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ing this session was chiefly given to financial 
and railroad bills. The House of Deputies dis- 
posed of forty bills introduced by the Govern- 
ment’ and of eleven introduced by its own 
members. One of the last measures discussed 
and adopted by the House of Deputies was a 
bill for the regulation of the relations of the 
Old Catholics. The draft of this bill, prepared 
by a committee of the House, avoids the ex- 
pression ‘‘ Old Catholics” altogether, and. des- 
ignates them as ‘‘those Catholics who recog- 
nize all the doctrines of the Catholic Church, 
with the exception of the doctrines proclaimed 
in the Papal bull ‘Pastor Aiternus’ of July 
18,.1870, relative to the infallibility and the 
supreme and immediate jurisdiction of the 
Roman. Pope.” : The draft limits itself to de- 
manding for those Catholics the right to or- 
ganize independent congregations. The min- 
istry observed a complete silence in regard 
to the bill, but all its members voted against 
it. - The President of the Herrenhaus, Prince 
Carlos Auersberg, promised to a deputation 
of the Old Catholics of Vienna that their re- 
_ lations would be fully regulated in the fall. 
The government bill providing for the organ- 
ization of a court of administration (Verwal- 
_tungsgerichtshof) was adopted after a brill- 
iant speech of Minister Unger. ' wera 

The fall session of the Reichsrath was 
opened on October 18th. The Czechic depu- 
ties of Bohemia adhered to their determina- 
tion not to attend. The representatives of 
the other dissatisfied Slavic nationalities, the 
Ozechs of Moravia, the Poles, and the Slovens, 
were again present, and the deputies belonging 
to the Catholic party of the Tyrol also resolved 
not to absent themselves. On October 19th 


the Minister of Finance presented the budget 


for 1876. . The expenditures were estimated 
at 403,869,876 florins, 21,587,827 florins more 
_ than in 1875; the public revenue at 378,941,- 
953. florins, or 5,852,054 florins more than in 
_ 1875; the deficit at 24,927,923, exceeding that 
of the preceding year by 15,735,773 florins. 
On November 9th the House of Deputies 
adopted a bill introduced by Dr. Wildauer 
_ relative to school legislation, after striking 
out those sections of the bill which related 
to Galicia. The Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion disapproved of the bill, which he des- 
ignated as neither opportune nor necessary, 
as all its provisions were contained in the 
_ present laws, and as the provisions relative 
_ to the superintendence of the schools were 


| everywhere carried out, even in the Tyrol. 


He recognized, however, the competency of 
the Reichsrath to legislate on the subject. 
The Emperor appointed four new members of 
the Herrenhaus during life, who are believed 
to be all favorable to the present constitution. 
Two of them are abbots. Among the ques- 
tions that are rising to greater importance are 
_ those of protection and free trade. On Novem- 
, ber 14th forty-two deputies drew up a scheme 

_ of commercial polity which, in their opinion, 
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would cover the entire deficit of the Govern- 
ment estimates. The first Austrian Industrial 
Diet (Gewerbetag), which met on November 
12th at Reichenbach in Bohemia, passed reso- 
lutions in favor of discontinuing the commer- 
cial treaties of the empire existing at present. 
The joint annual meeting of the delegations 
of the legislatures of cis-Leithan Austria and 
Hungary met in September, at Vienna. The 
Austrian delegation elected the ex-minister 
Herr von Schmerling, the Hungarian Herr von 
Szégyenyi as President. The Emperor, in his 
replies to the addresses presented to him by 
the presidents of the deputations, spoke of the 
peaceable tendencies of Austria and the per- 
fect understanding with the two neighboring 
empires. The Chancellor of the Empire, Count 
Andrassy, stated that Austria, was aiming, in 
the Oriental question, at three things: protec- 
tion of the Austro-Hungarian interests, pres- 
ervation of the European peace, and removal 
of the serious grievances of the rayahs in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. The financial con- 
dition of the two countries was represented 
by the two Ministers of Finances as being not 
brilliant, but at the same time as not des- 
perate. The meeting of the delegations was 
closed on October 17th. The amount allowed 
by the delegations for the common expendi- 
tures of the empire is 115,845,331 florins, of | 
which 71,237,817 florins are to be paid by 
cis-Leithan Austria, and 30,530,527 florins by 
Hungary. Both delegations passed resolu- 
tions expressing their confidence in the min- 
istry for the Common Affairs of the Empire, 
and the Chancellor of the Empire specially 
thanked them, in the name of the Emperor, 
for their readiness to grant the increased 
amounts needed for maintaining the efficiency 
of the army. The reasons for the material in- 
crease of this year’s army estimates were, 
according to an official paper, as follows: 1. 
The manufacture of new steel ordnance, with 
which the entire artillery-force is to be pro- 
vided. The amount will be heavy, but the 
material costs only about a quarter of what 
would be required for cast-steel guns. 2. The 
military schools and officers’ colleges stand in 
need of a radical reform. 38. It has been 
found necessary to raise the scale of pensions 
paid to retiring officers, who are henceforth 
to be more generally employed in the ad- 
ministrative service of the empire. 4. A 
great number of officers are henceforth to be 
mounted. 5. The material condition of the 
rank and file urgently requires improvement, 
though the War Ministry finds itself compelled, 
by financial considerations, to rest content, for 
the present, with a smaller progress than it 
would otherwise desire. 6. An additional 
sum is required for the maintenance of bar- 
racks, hospitals, and magazines, and likewise 
for the fuller organization of the general staff. 
7. In the last place, something must necessa- 
rily be done for the completion of defensive 
fortifications. This want is fully as urgent as 
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that for better weapons in the army. The 
comments of the Austrian and Hungarian pa- 
pers on the proceedings of the delegations 
were not generally favorable. The Austrians 
were dissatisfied with the unequal distribution 
of the amounts to be raised by the two coun- 
tries, and many Hungarians say that they might 
well get along without the institution of dele- 
gations. 

On April 4th the monument of the late 
Emperor Maximilian, in Trieste, was unveiled 
in the presence of the Emperor and Arch- 
dukes of Austria, who were loudly cheered by 
an immense crowd. Signor Porenta, the Presi- 
dent of the Memorial Committee, made a 
speech in Italian, in which he extolled the Em- 
peror Maximilian and expressed the devotion 
of Trieste to the house of Austria. The Em- 
peror made a suitable reply in the same lan- 
guage, in which he thanked M. Porenta and 
the town of Trieste. The Emperor subse- 
qently addressed an autograph letter to the 
Governor of Trieste, expressing lively satisfac- 
tion at the evidence he has received of the un- 
alterable affection and loyal sentiments enter- 
tained toward him by the population. 

The relations of Austria to foreign powers 
were of a friendly character. On April 5th 
the Emperor visited the King of Italy in Ven- 
ice, and before his departure congratulated 
him upon the consolidation of Italy. At a 
grand public dinner given in his’ honor, the 
Emperor, in reply to a toast from the King of 
Italy, drank to the well-being and prosperity 
of Italy. The semi-official papers declared the 
object of their visit to be the establishment of 
closer connections between Italy and the three 
European empires for the purpose of securing 
the continuance of peace. The reception of 
the Emperor in Italy was quite enthusiastic; 
only the organs of the Catholic Church ex- 
pressed their decided dissatisfaction with the 
exchange of friendly sentiments between the 
two Governments. On June 28th an interview 
between the Emperors of Austria and Russia 
took place at Eger, Bohemia. 

From Venice, the Emperor set out for a 
long-intended journey through Dalmatia, where 
he met with an enthusiastic reception. The 
five days’ stay at Zara, the capital of Dalmatia, 
was one continuous succession of rejoicings. 
The Italian population of the town as well as the 
Slavonic population, which had come in large 
numbers and with its picturesque costume, vied 
- with each other in their loyal manifestations. 
Generally opposed to each other in everything 
else, they met on common ground on this oc- 
casion. On an excursion made from Zara on 
the fine imperial road which runs along the 
coast to Bentovay, the Emperor was greeted 
by the immense concourse of the population, 
for from the remotest villageson the mountain- 
sides people had come down, and there was 
not a hamlet which did not send at least a dep- 
utation. A great feature was the numerous 
troops of men who received the Emperor with 
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salvos, firing off their pistols. Nearly every 
man in that country is armed and has hitherto 
belonged to a sort of irregular militia. Now 
the militia law for the whole empire is being 
introduced into Dalmatia, and several compa- 
nies of these new troops could already be in- 
spected, but the majority of the male population 
remains in its old organization by villages and 
clans, and wears its,own picturesque costume, 
in which red is predominant and which shows 
off that powerful race to the greatest advan- 
tage. In Cattaro, the Emperor received a visit 
from the Prince of Montenegro. He returned 
to Vienna on May 15th. 

On April 6th sixteen of the seventeen provin- 
cial Diets of cis-Leithan Austria were opened. 
The complexion of several of these Diets, which 
are, not less than the Reichsrath, the battle- 
ground of the different religious, political, and 
national parties of the empire, was in some re- 
spects materially different from that of last 
year. Inthe Diet of the Tyrol, the delegates of 
the Italian portion took their seats for the first 
time since 1861, and added considerably to the 
strength of the Hiberal party. In the Diet of 
Carniola, in which province the Slovens consti- 
tute more than 90 per cent. of the population, 
the result of the elections of the Chambers of 
Commerce gave this year to the Constitutional 

arty in union with the Liberal party of the 

young Slovens a majority in all questions relat- 
ing to church and school, while last year the 
Catholic party in union with the Old Slovens 
controlled the majority. The Bohemian Diet 
is but little changed, the Liberal party of Young 
Czechs numbering this year nine, instead of 
seven members. To all the Diets the Govern- 
ment made communications concerning the in- 
troduction of the metrical system of weights 
and measures. In Bohemia and Moravia, the 
improvement of the»salaries and positions of 
school-teachers formed a prominent subject of 
discussion. It seems that the functions and 
powers of the provincial Diets are not yet fully 
understood. In the Diet of Styria, the com- 
missioner of the Government replied to an in 
terpellation which had been directed to him 
soon after the opening of the Diet, that the right 
of making interpellations did not at all belong 
to a provincial Diet, while in the Diet of Lower 
Austria the commissioner of the Government 
replied, in a similar case, that the particular 
interpellations addressed to him exceeded the 
jurisdiction of the provincial Diet, thus not de- 
nying to the Diets the right of interpellating in 
general. Most of the Diets were closed on 
May 14th; that of Galicia was continued to the 
end of May, and that of Dalmatia did not open 
until May 19th. 

Austria is still suffering severely from the 
great financial crisis which began in 1878, and 
put an end to the swindling operations of many 
of the numerous stock companies. One of the 
most interesting episodes in the history of the 
financial distress which followed the outbreak 
of the crisis is the trial of the Director-Gen- 
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eral of the Lemberg-Ozernowitz road, Ofen- 
heim, which began at Vienna in January, 1875. 
The indictment charges Ofenheim with ten 
separate frauds, and maintains that all the af- 
fairs of the company were in his hands; that 
he was absolute master, and that, therefore, 
nothing occurred without his knowledge. His 
personal influence is, moreover, traced by the 
indictment in every particular on which the 
charges are founded. Ofenheim, in his de- 
fense, stated that by assisting Brassey’s finan- 
cial operations he acted in the company’s in- 
terest. By hurrying on the construction of 
the line on Roumanian territory during the 
French and German War he obeyed the ex- 
press wishes of the highest quarters in Vienna. 
The accused was subjected to a general exami- 
nation, in the course of which he gave an ac- 
count of his former life. He stated that pre- 
vious to the financial crisis he was possessed 
of 2,250,000 florins, his fortune now amounted 
to 850,000 florins, and this he owed to the 
reputation he had gained by the manner in 
which he had accomplished the difficult task of 
the construction of the Lemberg-Ozernowitz 
Railway. Through this he was brought into 
connection with lucrative undertakings. The 
accused alleged that he only obtained the com- 
mission to construct the railway in 1864, after 
he had succeeded in interesting the English 
firm of Brassey in the undertaking, and he was 
appointed director-general after the formation 
of the joint-stock company, with a salary of 
150,000 florins. In the interest of a speedy com- 
pletion of the line, he supported Mr. Brassey by 
advice and acts in connection with difficulties 
occurring respecting the laying of the foundation 
‘of the work, the supplies, and certain financial 
operations. He did so also at the construction 
_ of the Czernowitz-Suczawa line, yet he asked as 
builder from the contractors only strictly what 
he was entitled to. The conflict with the Goy- 
ernment the accused stated to have been of a 
purely personal character, because he did not 
agree with the railway policy of the Minister 
of Commerce, and he declared that at the time 
of his resignation the company held the best 
possible position. Replying to an observation 
of the President of the Tribunal, that the com- 
pany had been compelled, notwithstanding, to 
* issue a preference loan, the accused said that 
was done under brilliant conditions. He showed 


he that £190,000 had been really paid to Messrs. 


Brassey. He could, however, give no explana- 
tion as to what was done with this sum. He 
received a present of £5,000 for his trouble. 
With regard to another question of the presi- 
dent, the accused said that the shareholders 
did not suffer by the transactions, since they 
knew the burdens that had to be undertaken 
eae to subscribing. On January 28th the 

inister of Commerce Banhaus was called to 
give an account on his relations to several rail- 
road and banking companies previous to his 
entering the cabinet. The counsel for Ofen- 
heim threatened to prove by means of a receipt 
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that Banhaus was as deeply involved in rail- 
road speculations as Ofenheim. The proof was 
not conclusive, but nevertheless an impression 
very unfavorable to the Minister of Commerce 
was produced. The trial was brought to a con- 
clusion on February 27th, and ended in the ac- 
quittal of Ofenheim. The fesult was partly 
ascribed to the superior intelligence of Ofen- 
heim, who produced a powerful impression upon 
the jury and public opinion when he declared 
that by his enterprises he had drawn to Aus- 
tria more than 176,000,000 florins, that he was 


giving steady employment and regular pay to. 


thousands of working-men, and in case of his 
acquittal he would give 100,000 florins to the 
poor of Vienna. The Minister of Commerce 
deemed it best to leave Vienna ‘‘for reasons 
of health,” and a few months later the resig- 
nation offered by him was accepted by the Em- 
peror. 

The centenary of the incorporation of the 
Bukowina with the Austrian dominions was 
solemnly celebrated at Czernowitz October 4th. 
Deputations from all the towns and rural com- 
munities, numbering in all about 1,200 persons, 
were in attendance, and all the nationalities 
represented in this province indulged in their 
peculiar popular festivities. The centenary 
celebration began with a procession of all the 
deputies of the town and communities to the 
residence of the Governor, to whom a commit- 
tee of deputies, headed by the President of 
the Provincial Diet, officially rendered the 
homage of the province. The Governor read 
to the deputies an imperial rescript which was 
received with great enthusiasm. Then fol- 
lowed the unveiling of the Austria monument, 
the work of Prof. Peckary, in Ozernowitz, 


on the Austria place, with an address by the 


Burgomaster of Czernowitz, Dr. Ambros von 
Rechtenberg. The opening of the new uni- 
versity, which has been founded by the Aus- 
trian Government in honor of the centenary, 
began with a speech by the Minister of Public 
Instruction, Dr. Stremayr, which was followed 
by addresses from the first rector of the uni- 
versity, Dr. Tomaszezuk and Prof. Schuler-Lib- 
loy. All the Austrian universities, as well as 
Strasburg and Géttingen, had sent special dep- 
uties to this celebration, and numerous letters 
of gratulation were received from learned insti- 
tutions in all parts of Europe. The new uni- 
versity is the only one in Austria which has 
a theological faculty of the Orthodox Orien- 
tal (non-united Greek) Church. Besides the 
theological faculty, it has.for the present only 
two others, one of law and polical economy 
and one of philosophy. Most of the lectures 
will be given in the German language. In 
Roumania, the festivities of Czernowitz gave 
great offense to all classes of the population. 
The Roumanians look upon the Bukowina as 
a province which, being chiefly inhabited by 
Roumanians and torn from them by violence, 
should be reunited with them in course of 
time. A member of the Roumanian House of 
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Deputies proposed that the Diet of Roumania 
issue a protest against the Austrian celebra- 
tion, declaring that the Roumanian nation did 
not submit to the affronts offered to it, but that 
it awaited a Napoleon to avenge and indemnify 
them. The National Liberal party in Jassy re- 
solved tomake the 13th of October, on which a 
hundred years ago Prince Ghika, of Moldavia, 
was beheaded by the Turks because he refused 
his consent to the cession of the Bukowina to 
Austria, a national day of mourning. 

In June fearful inundations took place in 
Bohemia, Moravia, Carinthia, the Tyrol, and 
the Banat, with some loss of life and great 
destruction of property. Many bridges were 
carried‘ away, thousands of cattle drowned, 
and crops in several districts were totally 
ruined. 

The Danube, in April, took possession of its 
new bed, which had been prepared for it by the 
Danube Regulation Commission. It did not do 
so quite in the way meant by the engineers. 
The new bed was dug out in three sections, 
separated from each other by two dikes which 
were left, and over which the roads led to the 
old bed. The embankment had been raised 
all along the line and partially revetted with 
stone, but there remained still a good deal of 
the stone revetting to do in the portion be- 
tween the two dikes. In order to do this 
more cheaply and expeditiously, it was deter- 
mined to make an opening in the upper dike, 
so as to allow the stone-barges to pass through. 
The news excited some misgivings, and there 
were warning voices which predicted that the 
lower dike would scarcely be able to resist the 
pressure of the water; but the engineers were 
confident in their power of regulating the in- 
flow of the stream, and to stop up the gap if 
necessary. Events proved that they had been 
too confident, for scarcely was the channel 
opened when the stream rushed in, widening 
the gap soon from 12 feet to 100 feet, and car- 
rying away the bridge which had been con- 
structed. The dike being in an oblique direc- 
tion, the gap was toward the right bank, the 
consequence of which was that the force of the 
stream rushed in that direction, carrying away 
the masonry and stone revetment for a con- 
siderable distance. 
the basin filled, and the current seemed to have 
stopped, but the workmen had scarcely retired 
to rest when the news came that it had set in 
again, indicating that the water had made its 
way through the lower dike. In order to 
obviate further mishap to the embankment, 
which would have followed had the river 
broken through, an opening was made in the 
centre of the dike when the same thing 0c- 
curred as at the upper dike, the water rushing 
through and carrying away the dike right and 
left, without doing any further mischief to the 
embankments. The Danube thus virtually took 


possession of its new bed, anticipating the cere- 


mony which had been fixed for the 15th of 
May. 


In less than twelve hours. 


AVELLANEDA, NICOLAS. 


The solemn opening of navigation in the 
new channel of the Danube took place on May 
29th, in the presence of the Emperor, the 
archdukes, and all the ministers. Minister 
Lasser made an address, in which he referred 
to the great advantages which the commerce 
and industry of Vienna would receive from 
the successful completion of the work which 
was begun on May 14, 1870. 

A. profound sensation was produced early in 
the year by the publication of a pamphlet enti- 
tled ‘* Considerations on the Organization of the 
Austrian Artillery,” and written by a member 
of the imperial family, Archduke John Salvator, 
youngest brother of the former Grand-duke of 
Tuscany. The author makes the following re- 
marks on the relations between Austria and 
Germany: 


When the conclusion was arrived at that the in- 
terests of Russia and Austria do not collide, and 
that friendly advances had removed all misunder- 
standings, the fortification of Przemysl] was stopped 
to the joy of all Austrian patriots.. It is now hope 
that the advance toward Russia may lead to an alli- 
ance based on the recognition of the mutual advan- 
tages, for in that alone can be found a guarantee for 
a happy future of the monarchy. In a military view 
the alliance with Russia is equivalent to security in 
our back; our strategical front has been definitely 
determined. In spite of all protestations of friend- 
ship, it must be clear to us that the expansive move- 
ments of the neighboring Prusso-German Empire 
threaten the integrity of the monarchy. National 
union and national annexation have become the 
pepe of the present formution of states, and 
1ave unmistakably given the impulse to the great 
wars of modern times. Who, in face of these facts 
could be without well-founded fears with regard 
to our dear and unfortunate fatherland? Although 
everything is done to destroy those agencies which 
tend to paralyze the attraction of our neighboring 
country, and to bring about the desired ends ina 
peaceable, that is, in a not forcible manner, the suc- 
cess of these efforts cannot be thought of. For, in 
spite of all demoralization and systematic under- 
mining, there still lives in the peoples of Austria a 
sense of their homogeneousness, and the interests 
which have kept them together for centuries are 
still too strong to encourage the belief prevailing 
abroad that the dissolution of Austria is only a 
question of time, and will be accomplished without 
a war. A war is necessary, and it must come, as our 
neighbors have cast their eye on the fine country 
on the Danube, and Germany’s boundaries need an 
enlargement in the east. As Austria has always 
stood up for its right, so will she at the time fight 
for her existence; then will come the last and de- 
ciding battle. May the time left us be used to pro- 


‘cure the requisites for a successful defense ! 


The Austrian Government took an early oc- 
casion to disapprove the sentiments expressed 
by the archduke. ¢ 

AVELLANEDA, Nicor4s, lately elevated, 
by the almost unanimous vote of his country- 
men, to the office of chief magistrate of the 
Argentine Republic, though not having yet 
completed the fortieth year of his age, is alike 
distinguished for his talents and acquirements, 
and conspicuous for his rectitude of character 
and conduct. In his career he has been mark- 
edly successful, leaving the stamp of his genius 
in the various positions occupied by him, as a 


_ United States. 
__ Oorresponding Secretary of the American and 


AVEZAOC-MAOAYA, M. A. P. DE. 


journalist, political economist, and statesman. 
He first came into public notice as editor of 
the Nacional, a leading journal of Buenos 
Ayres; afterward he received the appoint- 
ment of Professor of Political Economy in the 


university of that city; and then became suc-° 


cessively legislator, Minister of the Interior in 
the province of Buenos Ayres, and Minister of 
Public Instruction. In this last capacity, dur- 
ing the Sarmiento administration, he revealed 
in a peculiar manner those brilliant merits 
which have since been rewarded by his elec- 
tion to the presidency. 

Among the many monuments of his zeal, 
as Minister of Public Instruction, are the 150 
public libraries distributed throughout the 
country ; national colleges in each of the prov- 
inces; special scientific institutes, with profess- 
ors brought expressly from Europe for the 
different chairs therein; the National Observa- 
tory, under the direction of Dr. Gould, the 
learned American astronomer, etc., etc. 

‘Dr. Avellaneda had already gained consider- 
able fame by the radical reform achieved by 
him in the system of division of public lands ; 


- and he is the author of an important work on 


that subject, entitled ‘‘ Estudios sobre tierras 


_ ptblicas.” 


AVEZAO-MACAYA, Marre Armanp Pas- 
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OAL DE, a French geographer, was born at 
Bagnéres de Bigorre in 1799; died January 
14, 1875. . He was admitted to the bar in 
Paris, and subsequently entered the ministry 
of the navy, where he soon rose to the position 
of a chief of bureau. He soon turned his at- 
tention to geography, and particularly to the 
explorations of Africa. In 1834 he became 
secretary of the Geographical Society. Be- 
sides the general reports of this Society, he 
wrote numerous other learned essays, and 
many articles for the bulletin of the Society, 
of which he was a director. He was one of 
the founders of the Ethnological Society of 
Paris, and a member of the principal geo- 
graphical and ethnological societies of the 
world. He has also written ‘‘ Essais historiques 
sur le Bigorre” (2 vols., 1823); ‘‘ Esquisse 
générale de lAfrique;” ‘Etudes de Géo- 
graphie critique sur |’ Afrique septentrionale;” 
‘Notice sur le Pays et le Peuple de Yébous” 
(1845); ‘Notice des Découvertes faites au 
moyen Age dans l’Océan atlantique;” ‘Les 
[les fantastiques de lOcéan occidentale au 
moyen Age” (1845); and has also contributed 
numerous articles to the. Revue des Deux 
Mondes, ‘‘ Annales des Voyages,” ‘‘ Encyclopé- 
die nouvelle,” Le Globe, ‘ Encyclopédie des 
Gens du Monde,” etc. 


B 


BABOCOCK, Rouruvs, D. D., clergyman and 
author, was born at North Colebrook, Conn., 
September 18, 1798; died at Salem, Mass., May 
4, 1875, aged 76. He was graduated at Brown 
University in 1821, and acted as tutor in Co- 
lumbian College (now University), D. O., two 
years. He was ordained pastor of the Baptist 
Church in Poughkeepsie in 1823, and became 
associate pastor, with Dr. Bolles, of the First 
Baptist Church in Salem, Mass., in 1826. He 


‘was, in 1833, elected President of Waterville 


College, Me. (now Oolby University). © After 
three years, he returned to pastoral duties: 
first as pastor of the Spruce Street Church, 
in Philadelphia; then of his former charge in 
Poughkeepsie; and, finally, as pastor of the 
First Baptist Church in Paterson, N. J. For 
many years he took a leading part in the great 
movements of the Baptist denomination in the 
‘He was three times elected 


Foreign Bible Society. He was also Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Sunday -School 
Union of Philadelphia, and of the American 
Colonization Society, and District Secretary 
of the Baptist Publication Society, Philadel- 
phia. Dr. Babcock founded, and for five 


years edited, the Baptist Memorial, a monthly. 
- Magazine of biography and current religious 
intelligence. He published ‘“ Claims of Educa- 
tion Societies” (1829); ‘Review of Beckwith 
| on Baptism” (1829); ‘‘ Making Light of Christ” 


(1830) ; ‘‘ Memoirs” of Andrew Fuller (1830) ; 
George Learned (1832); Abraham Booth, and 
Isaac Backus; “ History of Waterville Col- 
lege” (1836); ‘‘ Tales of Truth for the Young” 
(1837); ‘‘ Personal Recollections of Dr. John M. 
Peck” (1858); and “‘ The Emigrant’s-Mother ” 
(1839). He likewise contributed many articles 
to “* Annals of the American Pulpit,” edited by 
Dr. Sprague. Asa preacher, he was popular 
and instructive; as a scholar, his learning was 
more exact than extensive. 

BALTHAZAR, Casmur Vioror ALEXANDRE 
DE, a French artist of some note, was born at 
Hayange (Moselle), in 1809; died April, 1875. 
He went to Paris about the year 1827, and 
studied under Delaroche until 1832. He sent 
his first picture to the annual exhibition in 
1838. Worthy of notice are: ‘*The Head of 
John the Baptist offered to Herodias;” ‘ To- 
bias led by the Angel;” ‘‘Lara and Kaled;” 
** Gétz von Berlichingen” (1837); “The Vi- 
sion of Joan of Arc;” ‘Joan of Arc in Prison” 
(1888); ‘‘The Baptism of Clovis;” ‘“‘ The De- 
votion of a Trumpeter ;” ‘Diana in Repose; ” 
‘The Pious Mother.” Besides historical sub- 
jects, he painted some portraits, among which 
are those of Colonel Handy, of the Bishop 
of Gap, and of Cardinal Donnet; ‘‘ The Death 
of Lara” (already exhibited in 1840), ‘‘ Christ 
and the Good Samaritan,” and a portrait, ap- 
peared at the Universal Exposition of 1855. 
He exhibited, in 1859, a picture entitled “ At 
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the Side of a Fountain.” This artist obtained 
a third medal in 1837, a second medal in 1838, 
and a first medal in 1840. 

BAPTISTS. I. Reaunar Baptists In THE 
Unirep States.—The following are the sta- 
tistics of the Baptist churches in the United 
States, as given in the American Baptist Year- 
Book for 1875: 


STATES AND TERRI- Associ- Ordained 
TORIES. ations. Churches. Ministers. Members. 

Alabama. sciccse neater 44 1,120 566 72,010 
ATEADGOSG 50's 5. cic disc sieve cee 81 830 432 9, 
CAUTOCNIR ease ose ones 6 92 81 8,936 
WOlOPAGDON ia:3 a iorase a cease 2 18 12 64 
Connectlout..5 3 21.16 5615 02:6 6 120 126 19,528 

RR OLR G2; s.arsis.o cider ealewrets 1 14 10 273 
WEIS WAT Oren osc eeeis aes we 10 7 828 
District of Columbia...... 1 22 24 7,637 
Words soi c2casisces ives 14 251 165 17,004 
GOOMiRe ces. eee seea se 93 2,112 1,217 149,636 
NAAN Sie:s estas cs ciceoueies as *, 1 20 
MNIN GIS ois es occuisiecscwies 41 1,045 738 694 
PNGIANI A. SS, oss cel sisss bos ievetaes 29 547 81T 86,967 
Indian Territory.......... 8 55 49 8,868 
MOWR st, Scl acre toate ee 19 879 272 20,859 
WEANGAB’ ooo. ciesieia anise sales 15 248 161 
FEONGUCK Yoo assis sie'n, Sroleisreie 53 1,241 605 
Louisiana stevoreye 19 495 291 
IMINO 7.1 srerstSriiata wisiers Siete 13 265 117 
MAPYIANG csc snsasccnses 1 43 22 
Massachusetts...........- 15 280 295 

HONIG AM Sciences sale) ade 841 234 
Minn OBO baecai eres arate Ks 176 118 
MMIABISSID Dl sacs starr sieiscioatete 41 1,185 579 86,140 
IMASBODEIS.cci35!o10d crs ccslcna. dots 65 1,868 794 80,849 
Nebraskaci.ces access ved ime) 73 86 2,207 
IN OV AOS ssp eres caresses cicisie ae 1 ocak 20 
New Hampshire..........| 7 85 91 8,096 
New Jersey.......00. ates eo 162 189 26,570 
New Mexico.........000. ie 1 eis 
INOW NOPE as eechiceaecece|) 240 847 753 101,947 
North Carolina,.......... 56 1,293 648 112,829 
OUIOs. Seclsetenteah eames, 83 626 400 160 
Oregon aivccincccessiseaces 5 58 46 2,008 
Pennsylvania ......00.--. 19 530 400 52,675 
Rhode Island............ 8 60 69 9,843 
South Carolina........... 25 642 871 8,685 
"RONDOBEOO o:2:3)6a15.6.8h <ic.sie ore 45 1,136 886 98,942 
RGRAB ec co iconic cules 89 927 562 49,866 
UGB. Seicioncs oaitmecaton’s pp 1 1 22 
WiOTMMONG Seca ec at ocd asus 7 106 79 8,757 
hh Se eee 80 1,107 544 41, 
Washington. .sikseccs oF 2 11 8 851 
IWOSC VIFOINIA cs cose ccs 14 324 157 20,510 
WISCONSIN ox Gw an eens 12 170 114 11,338" 
iW FOINE. foi ct cs acases 1 2 1 154 

WRotahiweniyctce cceeetios 890 | 20,520 | 12,598 [1,638,939 


The number of additions by baptism during 
the year was 70,162; number of Sunday-schools, 
9,222; of officers and teachers in the same, 
78,819; of scholars in the same, 623,388; total 
amount of benevolent contributions by the 
churches, $3,988,909.81. 

The Baptist educational institutions in the 
United States include ten theological institu- 
tions, with 45 instructors, 441 students, prop- 
erty valued at $1,125,000, and endowment 
funds amounting in all to $1,001,000; 35 col- 
leges and universities, with 291 instructors, 
5,056 students, $5,519,688 worth of property, 
and $3,012,000 of endowment funds; and 60 
academies, seminaries, institutes, and female 
colleges, with 339 instructors, 5,478 students, 
$2,029,000 worth of property, and $262,185 
of endowment funds, 

The Year-Book gives the following statistics 
of the Baptist churches throughout the world: 


BAPTISTS. 


Associ- Orduined 
COUNTRIES. ciene, Churches. Minthtent: Members. 
North AMERICA: 
CONROE ccesica ae sm pues 12 827 238 17,541 
Grand Ligne Mission...| .. 10 6 . B69 
OXICO Sasiescnearreeschs 8 8 8 151 
New Brunswick......... 2 136 73 10,516 
Nova Scotia... 0.6 dec 3 168 94 18,021 
Prince Edward’s Island. 1 14 6 820 
United States.......... 890 | 20,520 | 12,598 |1,683,939 
WestIndies:..2)<.5..06.53 ae 102 41 23,930 
MOAN sc eitert sia sise oso 908 [21,285 | 18,059 /1;705,28T 
EvRoPE: 
DGRMA scige-s ee Sy 17 a 1,902 
England ae 81 1,973 1,740 177,321 
France ...... melotarsiciaieets ze 12 574 
GOrMBRY? 5 6:5:2)sicres cts oasis 8 108 270 19,398 
Greete fawkes ee = 1 1 open 
TIGHANG 2. oc uce swcnrens a 1 4 91 
Tpoland 54 ses ioe canlees 1 40 25 1,492 
Wtalye. occ cciss seis s disie c's Se y § T 277 
NOL WAY. cas hc sce ls dees 1 12 6 800 
POM GS Hserescccis arrestee ts 2 2 1,162 
Russia... a 5 5 1,489 
Scotland. ..:5246...cs08 1 104 76 7,096 
in.. es Pe. 4 4 200 
Sweden........ Siaicaisie te 10 221 15T 9,336 
$3 8 8 350 
ee i 1 109 
9 522 874 54,004 
56 8,083 2,705 275,046 
1 425 208 26,854 
BINCRS occericiods sakes os 81 25 1,930 
PASUIPANG so ctacactssatacjes 8 144 91 5,112 
Grand total.......... 968 | 21,918 | 16,092 |2,013,729 


The following more detailed statistics of 
the churches in Asia, Africa, Australia, and 


the West Indies, are also given in the Year- 
Book: 
COUNTRIES. prema Churches. | rsined | Members. 
ASIA: 
ABSEDD. «res o'e¢ by 8 21 4938 
Burmah...... 5 Bite aie ely ge 1 17 20 1,039 
Coyle oF acc nw acs aces Me 8 3 655 
China.. Nets 16 23 860 
Hindostan Kinishists 40 41 4,085 
AION cb fos hcas ie pare ? 3 sina 10 
POGUE ee ec os ieee 830 79 16,188 
Shans... i 1 1 14 
HAR, vaio dds ed's vlc seus 7 154 
Teloogoos........0- 6 15 2,861 
Dota ste V pitas Coe 4k 425 208 26,354 
AFRIOA: 
Cape Colony. vis f 6 5 860 
Camaroons...... Pee ig: 7 3 120 
OMB os cade stance ence : 20 16 1,250 
St: Helena ds 63)5 si.ete. ‘£ 1 1 200 
Total),./éctss<0s sill 81 25 1,980. 4 
AUSTRALIA: 
New South Wales....... 1 24 15 812 
New Zealand .......... ww 9 4 519 
Queensland............ ” 12 7 250 
South Australia........| 1 45 26 1,620 
Tasmania ........0 3 6 4 120 
WiCtOrte cic es Siesice tics 1 48 32 1,800 
Otel sites co eaicties Ses hee 144 91 5,112 
West Inpres ‘ 
Bahamas...... ee * 5 8 2,887 “és 
5 TE rere 5 TS 1 1 100 
PATIBIOR 55.51% coin te ciors 94 86 @ 
Trinid: ee ee eeeeeeee 2 1 434 
otal! so. bb iekescdobabewen He) 108 41 | 23,980 — 


ee 


BAPTISTS. 


The anniversary of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union was held at Philadelphia 
May 25th. The total receipts of the Society 
for the year were reported to have been $241,- 
970.64. The total amount of liabilities accruing 
during the year was estimated at $267,148.56, 
showing a deficiency in the receipts to meet 


. the current expenses of the year, of $25,177.92. 


Adding the balance of the old debt not paid 
the previous year, $27,778.80, the balance 
against the treasury on the Ist day of April, 
1875, was found to be $52,856.72. In sixteen 


States, the average of contributions for foreign 


missionary purposes was found to have been 
thirty-nine cents for each member of the 
church. . 
The following-is a summary of the report of 
the number and condition of the missions: 


ASIATIC MISSIONS. 


"MISSIONS. weston: | ative | Churches.| Members. 
BEMIN Go so iwiwlse sobs sd 80 423. 872 19,206 
RUMI SG oie: 5 sins 3/0 09 8088 16 26 4 676 
Teloogoos, India ....... 16 59 4 8,626 

Bin nat o's'ss.c'ek cca we 18 89 14 652 

BI yo Nice iY ew vids oe 5 ee 1 8 

RRM Ose ee 135 BAT 395 24,178 
OTHER MISSIONS. 

- MISSIONS* se aes Poesia Churches.| Members. 
CS. ee Ae 2 270 108 19,997 
PORN so dies odes sas ey 129 221 10,075 
MOG Gi ist). bt. Sy ia 12 8 548 
I iteidcm acicetacee se 2 o£ 4 244 
Ue 2 1 ste a eless 
rae ¥ 10 10 525 

MGS slag sngas oie 4 426 346 81,389 

Grand total ........] 139 973 741 55,587 


| coming year. 


_ It was resolved to attempt to raise $275,000 
for the prosecution of the work during the 
Rigid economy was counseled 
in all departments of management. 

The triennial meeting of the American Bap- 
tist Educational Commission was held at Phil- 
adelphia, May 25th. The report of the ex- 


_ ecutive committee recommended that the col- 
leges or other institutions to be aided should 


“es 
ma 


ay 
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ee 
fae 
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be selected with a view to building up strong 


_ institutions for large districts; especially should 
Schemes contemplating two or more colleges 

‘in one State be discouraged. It advised that 
- appeals for help should be made literally to the 


denomination and not to a few rich men, and 


that all help should be supplemental, given 
only to the enterprises of those States or sec- 
_tions which had first helped themselves to the 


utmost. The committee had determined to 


postpone further indorsements of applications 
_ for help for local institutions till after January 


1,1877. The proposition to celebrate the cen- 


& tennial anniversary of American Independence 
WME: 


by efforts to strengthen and endow the denom- 
Iational institutions of learning had met with 


* Carried on entirely by native agencies, 
Vou. xv.—5 A 
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increasing favor in all parts of the country. 
The committee had adopted a plan for raising 
funds which contemplated the subscription 
of one dollar by each person connected with 
the Baptist congregations, and of larger sums 
by persons of means according to their ability. 
Two additional advisory committees were ap- 
pointed, one with its centre at Galveston, Texas, 
the other with it centre at San Francisco. 

The anniversary of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society was held in Philadelphia, 
May 27th; messengers, officially appointed, 
were in attendance from the Southern Baptist 
Convention. The treasurer reported the re- 
ceipts for the year to have been $236,204.10, 
and the expenditures $213,542.69. The debt 
of the society had been reduced during the 
year from $45,237.40 to $10,341.20. Twenty- 
four churches had been helped with loans from 
the church-edifice fund, and applications had 
been received from eighty churches, asking for 
$90,000. The Board had assisted in the sup- 
port of 338 missionaries, who had organized 92 
churches. Seven schools were in operation 
among the freedmen, which reported an in- 
creased attendance of students. The present 
number was 800. The Rev. J. B. Jones had 
entered upon his labors as a missionary in 
the Indian Territory, aided by five native la- 
borers. 

The fifty-first anniversary of the American 
Baptist Publication Society was held in Phila- 
delphia, May 28th. The receipts for the year 
were reported to have been: in the missionary 
department, $66,832.91; in the business de- 
partment, $310,343.84; on account of the 
new building, $44,805.04; making in all, 
$421,981.79. Since 1867 the society had been 
giving its attention largely to the Sunday- 
school cause. It had now on its list 485 
volumes of books for Sunday-school libraries, 
and was publishing large editions of ‘ Aids to 
Scholars” and ‘“‘ Helps to Teachers.” Its Sun- 
day-school missionaries had during the year dis- 
tributed 29,703 Bibles, Testaments, and books, 
and 182,483 pages of tracts. The enterprise 
of organizing Sunday-schools among the freed- 
men of the South had been begun. A Bible 
and Sunday-school mission had been established 
at Rome under the oversight of the society. 
The number of publications on the society’s 
catalogue March 1, 1875, was 1,156. The cor- 
ner-stone of a new building for the publishing- 
house was laid, with the usual ceremonies, in 
connection with the anniversary. 

The anniversary of the American Baptist 
Historical Society was held in Philadelphia, 
May 28th. The library, it was reported, con- 
tained 7,185 volumes, which were represented 
to be all of real value, many of them costly 
and very rare. Among them were 2,165 books 
written by Baptists in the Latin, German, 
Swedish, French, and English languages. The 


list of works by Baptists and others included 


1,250 names. <A very interesting collection 
was being made of the likenesses and autograph 
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letters of eminent Baptists of past generations. 
The number of likenesses was 594, and of let- 
ters 653. The library also contained 253 views 
of Baptist colleges, many of which were no 
longer in existence. A suggestion was made 
to the ‘“‘ American Baptist Publication Society ”’ 
with reference to the republication of the ‘‘ Ma- 
terials toward Baptist History,” published by 
Morgan Edwards in the last century. It was 
resolved to endeavor to commemorate the cen- 
tennial anniversary of American Independence 
by the erection and purchase of a building 
to be especially devoted to the uses of the 
society. 


The fourth annual meeting of the Woman’s | 


Baptist Missionary Society was held in Bos- 
ton, April 21st. The receipts of the society 
were reported to have been, including the 
balance from the previous year of $424.64, 
$30,241.29; the expenditures had been $27,- 
700.07. Of the balance, $2,541.22, left in the 
treasury, $729.75 was to be invested as a 
permanent fund, and $1,155.75 had been ap- 
propriated for schools; 187 churches, or aux- 
iliaries, had been added during the year, mak- 
ing 707 auxiliaries in codperation with the 
society in raising funds and supporting mis- 
sionary laborers. In foreign fields, fifteen 
missionaries and sixteen Bible women had 
been employed, and seventeen schools sus- 
tained. Of 980 pupils enrolled in these schools, 
one-half were girls. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Baptist Missionary Society of the West was 
held in Chicago, Ill., May 6th and 7th. The 
receipts of the society for the year ending 
March 31st were reported to have been $11,- 
505.52, and its expenses $11,175.80. Of the 
expenses, $9,576.88 were devoted to the out- 
fit of missionaries, and to the support of mis- 
sionary work in Burmah, Assam, India, and 
China, and $1,598.92 to “home expenses.” 
Regarding the “ home field” of operations, re- 
ports were made of labors performed in Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, and Iowa. It was resolved to 
endeavor to secure special funds toward the 
erection of a suitable schoolhouse at Gowa- 
hati; also, to seek out seven young ladies for 
the work of the coming year, three of whom 
should be appointed to Assam, and three to 
China. A resolution was adopted requesting 
the American Baptist Educational Commission 
to recommend the Baptist churches throughout 
the country to take up a collection Sunday, 
July 4, 1875, to form an educational fund for 
the schools of the Baptist missionary societies 
in foreign lands. 

The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Zast- 
ern German Baptist Conference was held at 
Albany, N. Y., September 15th. Forty-two 
churches, embracing more than 4,000 mem- 
bers, were represented. The Rev, H. Trump 
was appointed general missionary for the field 
of the Conference, to seek out new openings 
for labor. The Rev. H. Schneider was ap- 
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pointed general agent of the publication and 
colporteur work. 

The Western German Baptist Conference met 
at Concordia, Missouri, October 6th. Fifty- 
three churches reported 156 baptisms, 3,164 
members. Six churches failed to report, 
which in 1874 had reported 405 members, 
Adding these as they reported then, the Con- 
ference would have 59 churches, 156 baptisms, 
and 3,569 members. The expenditures during 
the year had been $3,553. The sum of $5,100 
was granted for the support of missionaries 
during the ensuing year. 

The American and Foreign Bible Society, at 
its meeting October 11th, determined, in view 
of the obstacles which stood in the way, to 
abandon the effort to unite with the American 
Bible Union. It made provision for sending 
out Bible readers and colporteurs to labor 
among the colored people. 

The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
American Bible Union was held October 18th. 
The Rev. Thomas Armitage, D. D., who had 
been president of the society for nineteen 
years, resigned that office. The Rev. A. O. 
Osborn, D. D., was elected president in his 
stead. The report of the treasurer showed 
that the total expenses of the Union for the 
year had been $22,622.51, and that its present 
liabilities were $40,927.13. The yee of $21,- 
000 bad been raised within a few days toward 
the payment of the debts. The assets of the 
society were estimated at $170,000, but most 
of the property was needed in business, and — 
could not be applied to the extinction of the 
debt. The annual report stated that the union 
of this society with the American and Foreign 
Bible Society had been prevented during the 
year by the veto by the Governor of the State — 
of New York of the bill passed by the Legisla- 
ture to authorize it. The translation of the 
Book of Isaiah by Dr. Conant had been finished, 
and was ready for the printer. 

The ninth annual meeting of the Burmah 
Baptist Missionary Convention was held at 
Henthader, November 7, 1874. It was attended 
by 14 missionaries, 16 woman missionaries, 29 
ordained native preachers, 44 unordained na- 
tive preachers, 16 delegates, and 272 persons 
described as ‘‘ other disciples.” The sessions 
of the convention lasted five days. Statistics — 
were received from the stations at Rangoon, 
Maulmain, Tavoy, Barsein, Henthader, Thong- — 
zai, Toungoo, Shnayzyeen, and Prome, of 
which the following are the totals: number 
of members, 19,662; of churches, 396; of .or- 
dained preachers, 85; of unordained preachers, 
288; of Sunday-schools, 164; of pupils in the 
same, 5,964; amount of contributions, $64,- 
182.15. 

The first Baptist Association of Garo Ohris- 
tian Churches was organized at a meeting held 
in the Gowalpara Chapel, Assam, April 3d. _ 
Eight churches responded to the call by letter, 
and 48 delegates were enrolled. The Associa- 
tion voted to support a preacher as its own 
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missionary to the heathen during the ensuing 
year. One minister was ordained. 

The Southern Baptist Convention met at 
Charleston, S. O., May 6th. The Rev. James 
P. Boyce, D. D., of Kentucky, was chosen 
President. The “Home Mission Board” re- 
ported its receipts for the year to have been 
$23,260.54. The Board had employed during 
the year fifty-one missionaries and agents, in- 
cluding the native preachers. Under its di- 
- rection 150 Sunday-schools had been organized 
during the year, with 2,466 pupils and teachers, 
twenty churches had been organized and thir- 
teen meeting-houses built, 204 stations had 
been supplied by its missionaries, and 1,045 
baptisms had been administered. During thirty 
years of the operations of this board, the ag- 
gregate receipts had amounted to $925,255.71, 
and 34,970 baptisms had been administered, 
1,940 Sunday-schools organized, and 4,650 
churches and stations supplied. The indebt- 
edness of the Board amounted to $20,727.94. 
The contributions for the Indian missions had 
fallen off. The receipts of the Board of Foreign 
Missions for the year had been $33,218.35. 
Reports were made of the condition of the mis- 
sions in China and Italy. In China, churches 
were established at Canton, Shin Hing, Tung 
Chow, and Shanghai, with a total of 203 mem- 
bers. Fifty baptisms had been administered. 
The native converts had been liberal in con- 
tributions. A chapel had been built at Shang- 
hai by the Rev. M. Yates, and presented to 
the convention. Forty-four persons had been 
baptized in connection with the Italian mission 
at Rome. The fund for the chapel at Rome 
amounted to $21,794.88, and had been in- 
vested in United States securities. It was 
announced that a legacy of $5,000 had been 
left the convention by Eugene Levering, Esq., 
of Baltimore, Md., to be divided equally be- 
tween the Boards of Home and Foreign Missions. 
The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society was 
commended. The Rev. Dr. E. Lathrop, of Con- 
necticut, addressed the convention in behalf 
of the American Baptist (Northern) Home 
Mission Society, offering Christian salutations 
and presenting the resolutions which were 
adopted by that society at its meeting in 1874, 


proposing a regular fraternal intercourse, and 


interchange of messengers with the Southern 


| Convention. In response, ten messengers were 
- appointed to attend the next meeting of the 


American Baptist Home Missionary Society, 
and a resolution was adopted, declaring that 


Inasmuch as the convention have cordially re- 


_ eeived the messengers of the Home Mission Society, 


- and appointed a committée to nominate correspond- 

ing messengers to meet them at their approaching 
anniversary, and inasmuch as this convention has 
always received similar overtures from their North- 
ern brethren in the same fraternal spirit, it is scarcely 
. necessary to declare again that we cherish for this 
and all other evangelical societies of our Northern 
brethren the kindest feelings, and bid them the 
heartiest ‘‘ God speed in their noble work.”’ 

And inasmuch as the wide extent of our terri- 
tory and other causes (not necessary to enumerate) 
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render it neither probable nor desirable that our 
Northern and Southern organizations should be 
merged into one, we are all the more solicitous that 
we should preserve the most fraternal relations, 
while each strives to do the work of the common 
Master in its own appointed sphere. 


The Rey. Dr. Cutting, of New York, Secre- 
tary of the American Baptist Educational Com- 
mission, explained to the convention the pur- 
pose of the work of that society, and invited 
attention to its effort to raise, in connection 
with the celebration of the centennial of Amer- 
ican Independence, a large fund in aid of the 
several Baptist institutions of learning. A res- 
olution was adopted recommending this pro- 
ject, and the plans of the Educational Commis- 
sion in connection with it, to the favor and 
active codperation of the ministry and mem- 
bers of the churches throughout the Southern 
States. In reference to the education of the 
colored people, the Convention adopted a re- 
port declaring that ‘‘the emancipation and en- 
franchisement of the colored people, without 
adequate preparation for the responsible duties 
of citizenship, devolved an imperative obliga- 
tion on those who precipitated this change, to 
take effective measures for preventing what 
was intended as a boon from becoming a, curse 
Northern Christians have a duty to perform 
requiring patient labor, comprehensive and far- 
reaching plans, and a beneficence far beyond 
what has yet been evoked for the elevation 
and salvation of the colored people. The sol- 
emn duties of Northern Christians should not 
be pleaded as an excuse for our neglect of a 
personal duty and privilege. Every considera- 
tion of interest, humanity, and love of the Gos- 
pel, should impel us to energetic and prudent 
measures for the religious instruction of this 
class of our people.”? The convention having, 
in the lack of schools of its own for this pur- 
pose, adopted the policy of sustaining its stu- 
dents at the institutions controlled by the 
American Baptist Home Missionary Society, 
the report declared large contributions for this 
purpose to be desirable. It recommended, in 
addition to this method of instruction, that min- 
isters’ institutes be held at convenient points in 
the different States, under the direction of the 
Home Mission Board, at which suitable in- 
struction should be given to colored ministers 
and the more intelligent colored brethren on 
the rudimental doctrines of the Gospel, and in 
the faith and practice of the primitive Church ; 
that missionaries be appointed, whenever the 
means were afforded, to labor among the col- 
ored people; and that help should be given the 


colored churches in organizing and conducting 


Sunday-schools. 

Il. Free-Wit Baprists.—In the following 
table is given a summary of the statistics of 
the Free-Will Baptist churches, as they are 
found in the Free-Will Baptist Register for 
1876. The returns show an increase from the 
previous year of one quarterly meeting, twelve 
ministers, and 1,499 members, and a decrease 


-of seventy-two churches - 
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Be Eg 
: Slee i|u# og 
YEARLY MEETINGS. 3} 32 | 3s |fs 
Sa) 32/23) 33 
71 "S| 6a) 24 
New Hampshire...............-- 8 | 117 | 184} 8,590 
Maine Western... ........cccecese 4 67 59 | 4,485 
Maine Central... 6.02.3 cec sees 5 | 101 92 | 6,328 
Penobscotsiais fetus abies eee oe 9} 118 82 | 4,083 
Vermonty edule aan esetee. 6 62 53 | 38,095 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island..| 38 48 59 | 5,274 
Holland Purchase................ 5 85 45 | 2,028 
GONERER Ais ice sipiisis nettucs soe yca's ce 4 26 28 | 1,879 
Susquehanna.................000- 4 85 21 | 1,887 
New York and Pennsylvania...... 4 86 22 | 1,043 
SETDAWIONCE. si. cts cove sesbe cca 2 17 14 761 
SUI le at he cist ot gin gee cose ie’ 2 12 ii 638 
Central New York............... 5 43 84 | 2,185 
Pennsylvania ...........0.0s0-00- 4 14 il 570 
Ohio and Pennsylvania........... 5 41 83 | 1,604 
RAMUIRURS SUOGCS Soin ale'e'S Sn vw. s 5 ale Ga 5 26 17 | 1,429 
MMOs Few chavs Goavck seed toes sled Sa 2 10 11 601 
OMI Rl yer in bin sip weces bt =..| 6 57 29 | 8,188 
RIMMEL Soh etd ce kG, v's wea dks kar es 1 7 4 
Northern Indiana....,........... 8 17 11 
PACHUCA Res psi hnis bids Silatote wig’ ory 10 8t 18 | 3,123 
St. Joseph’s Valley............. .| 8 21 16 845 
WRI hin oa tatebnens ses ates ee vida 9 46 45 | 1,496 
Southern Illinois................. T 67 58 | 8,323 
WARGONSIN  o2:5sy cules de sad lateis > ccie 9 65 |. 58 | 2,481 
WESTINOBRULS SV bce hte tN eledacas ev’ 3 20 18 632 
Minnesota Southern.............. 4 84 17 604 
Wiley a sin bids se Shwo deste dpiemasits 4 80 28 | 1,222 
Towa Northern... oo. sieves esse. 4 40 89 | 1, 
MAMERE Sih wie ven aveae ch uta cent 3 18 13 893 
Virginia F. B. Association........ 2 11 11 707 
RMOMIAND you's bass cas sale cbw 4 21 12 581 
ORCARIO PHO re ness Case aiee re 2 17 5 730 
Bengal and Orissa...........--... 2 5 9 896 
Liberty Association .............. we 2T 16 | 1,605 
Shelby Association............... a 14 9 578 
American Association ............ 4a 10 8 542 
bes tei haven isc Pikes eis, 1 18 11 624 
uarterly meetings not connect- 
ed with yearly meetings...... t ° 58 24 | 1,607 
Churches not connected with 14 5 363 
quarterly mectings.......... t he 
Total, 88 yearly meetings, ete. /164 | 1,899 | 1,185 | 72,128 


There are, says the Register, a number of 
associations of Baptists in America, which, in 


- doctrine and polity, are in general agreement 


with the Free-Will Baptists. No specific re- 
ports have been received from these associa- 
tions, but, from the best information received, 
the inference is that they number, in the ag- 
gregate, not less than 25,000 members. 

The Register enumerates, among the benevo- 
lent institutions of the Free-Will Baptists, the 
Foreign Mission Society, the Home Mission 
Society, the Education Society, the Sabbath- 
School Union, the Temperance Society, the 
Central Association, the Kansas Free- Will 
Baptist Home Mission Society, the Free Bap- 
tist Woman's Mission Society, and the New 
Hampshire Charitable Society. It also enu- 
merates twenty literary institutions, of which 
four are colleges, and the others academies and 
seminaries of various grades. 

The anniversaries of the Free Baptist be- 
nevolent societies were held at Manchester, 
N. H., beginning October 12th. The Treas- 
urer of the Foreign Missionary Society re- 
ported that its receipts had been $16,351.11, 
and that its expenditures had equaled that 
amount. The society had a permanent fund 
of $7,461.14. The principal missions of the 


society are in India. They have been organ- 


ized into the Bengal and Orissa yearly meet- 
ing, the statistics of which are embodied in 
the gle: table given above. 

The business of the Education Society re- 
lated chiefly to the affairs of Bates College, 
and the effort to complete an endowment of 
$200,000 for that institution. 

The reports of the Home Mission Society 
stated that the total receipts of the society 
for the year had been $8,496.24, and the ex-. 
penditures had equaled that amount. The 
society had a permanent fund of $4,744.97. 
An effort to raise $1,000 for the freedmen of 
the South had resulted in securing $1,300. 
An effort had been begun to raise $1,000 for 
the needy churches of the North, and $600 
had been pledged toward this sum. Report 
was made of the condition of the missions at 
Chicago, Ill.; Jackson, Mich. ; Oleveland, O.; 
Cairo, Ill.; and Harper’s Ferry, W. Va. At- 
tention was invited to the ‘opening field” 
in Louisiana, East Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Texas. 

At the anniversary of the Sunday-School 
Union, report was made that returns had 
been received from only about one-sixth of 
the whole number of schools in the denomi- 
nation. From these it appeared that there 
were, in 211 schools, 17,228 scholars and 
1,445 teachers. Forty-eight schools had con- 
tributed $1,154 for benevolent purposes. To 
sustain schools, there had been raised $4,666. 

The Treasurer of the Woman's Missionary 
Society reported that the contributions to the 
society during the year ending October 1, 
1875, were $1,053.26. This sum, with the 
cash on hand at the. beginning of the year, 
made the total amount of funds at the dispo- 
sition of the society $2,077.24. The expendi- 
tures had been $1,075.78. The society was 
employing one missionary in India, and was 
supporting several children in school in the 
same country. 

The tenth session of the Free Baptist Gen- 
eral Conference of Nova Scotia was held at Oal- 
edonia, beginning September 9th. The statis- 
tical reports showed that the Conference had 
32 churches, 16 ministers, and 3,500 com- 
municants. Anniversaries were held of the 
Temperance, Education, Sunday-School, Home 
Mission, and Foreign Mission Societies. A 
Woman’s Missionary Society was organized. 

Il]. Szvenru-Day Baprists.—The commit- 
tee on statistics reported to the General Confer- 
ence of this denomination, that the whole num- 
ber of churches was 83, representing a mem- 
bership of 8,308. Sixty-four of the churches 
had made reports to the Clerk of the Confer- 
ence, leaving nineteen which failed to report. 
The statistics of the latter churches were 
taken from the Associational minutes of the 
year. A net increase of ninety-six members 
was reported from the previous year. 

The sixty-first session of the Seventh-Day 
Baptist General Conference was held at Alfred 
Centre, N. Y., beginning September 22d. A. 
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H. Lewis was chosen moderater. The trustees 
of the Seventh-Day Baptist memorial fund re- 
ported that the fund now amounted to $67,- 
529.33. The receipts to the fund for the year 
had been $3,441.81. The executive board of 
the Sabbath-school department reported that 
there were now in their statistical tables the 
names of 78 schools, 893 officers and teachers, 
and 4,957 scholars. Numerous Sabbath-school 
institutes and normal classes for instruction 
had béen held in the several associations. A 
committee who were appointed by the previ- 
ous General Conference to prepare an exposi- 
tion of the doctrines and usages of the denom- 
ination offered two reports. The*majority re- 
port recommended the reaffirmation of the old 
exposé, so amended as to embody in it the 
amendments made at different times. The mi- 
nority report recommended that the exposé be 
thoroughly revised, so as better to express the 
views of the denomination as now held. Both 
reports were recommitted, and the majority 
and minority of the committee were requested 
each to prepare a form of the exposé in accord- 
ance with their respective recommendations. 
A committee which had been appointed by 
the previous General Conference to address 
a memorial to Congress concerning the pro- 
posed so-called religious amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States, reported 
that they had addressed letters of inquiry to 
the committee having the subject in charge ; 
that three members of the committee had re- 
plied that it would be best to move in the mat- 
ter when the amendments were pressed by 
their friends; that no efforts to press the 
amendments had been made since the last ses- 
sion of the Conference; and that therefore no 
occasion had arisen for the committee to take 
further action. The canvass of the votes of 
the churches upon the new constitution for the 
General Conference submitted to them showed 
that 37 churches had voted in favor of it, and 
14 against it. The constitution, having re- 
ceived the requisite majority of two-thirds of 
the churches, represented, was declared adopt- 
ed and in operation. The Committee on De- 
nominational History reported that no books 
or papers, or other contributions or items of 
interest, had come into their charge during the 
year. The committee appointed to raise money 
for young men preparing for the ministry, 
reported that they had received $242.79 and 
had expended $158.26 upon seven young men. 
Essays, appointed by the previous General 
Conference, were read upon ‘‘ The Scriptural 
Idea of the Denomination and its Relation to 
Individual Churches,” by L. 0. Rogers, and 
“The Scriptural Doctrine of the Future State 
of the Dead,” by T. R. Williams. 

IV. Baptists rv Nova Socotra, New Bruns- 
WIOK, AND Prince Epwarp Istanp.—The fol- 
lowing are the statistics of the Baptist churches 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 
Edward Island, as derived from the Associa- 
tion minutes for 1875: 
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LOCALITY. 3 |ges| 4 
a |ge"] = 
3) 3 
Nova Soorta: 
Western Association................ 68 854 | 9,567 
Central Association; isis. onc sos 48 862 | 6,787 
Eastern Association ............ee0. 57 419 | 4,191 
173 | 1,185 | 20,495 
New Brunswick : 
Western Association..............-. 72 149 | 4,999 
Hastern Association’: <<<... cscs cies 6T 593 | 6,876 
189 742 | 11,875 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND ...... 00000005 16 153 | 1,072 
LOCAL Ferdi usiena seis eo yeme es 828 | 2,080 | 32,942 


The Convention of Baptists in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island, 
in 1874 decided to establish a mission among 
the Karens in Siam, and sent out ten mission- 
aries to open the work there. After spending 
some time in examining their proposed field 
of labor, these missionaries reported to the 
Board of the Convention that the Karen pop- 
ulation in the district assigned to them was so 
sparse as to render it doubtful if any effective 
work could be accomplished there, and asked 
instructions regarding the course which they 
should pursue. A special meeting of the con- 
vention was held in May to consider this sub- 
ject. An invitation was received at this meet- 
ing from the Baptists of Ontario and Quebec, 
to codperate with them in their mission among 
the Teloogoos of Cocanada, India. This invi- 
tation was accepted, and the missionaries sent 
out to Siam were advised to enter Cocanada 
at once. 

The thirtieth annual meeting of the Baptist 
Convention of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and Prince Edward Island was held at Hills- 
burg, Nova Scotia, beginning August 21st. 
T. H. Rand, D. G. L., was chosen president. <A 
dispatch was received from the missionaries 
of the convention who had been transferred 
from Siam to Cocanada, stating that they had 
reached their new field of labor, and were 
‘joyfully working” there. A resolution was 
offered declaring an organic union of all the 
Baptists of the Dominion in foreign mission 
work to be desirable, but it was afterward 
withdrawn because it was thought that. the 
time had not yet come for passing such a res- 
olution. A committee was appointed to con- 
sider the subject of extending the objects of 
the convention so as to embrace a union for 
home missions as well as for foreign missions. 

VY. Baptists In Great Brirary.—The Bap- 
tist Union in Great Britain and Ireland met 
for its regular annual session in London, April 
26th. The Rey. Alexander Maclaren, of Man- 
chester, was chosen president for the ensuing 
year. An income of 10,582 in the number of 
members was reported, a larger accession than 
had been recorded in ten years. Sixty-three 
young ministers had been added to the ranks 
of the pastorate. Twenty-five new churches 
had been originated, and thirty-eight new 
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chapels had been built during the year, at a 
cost of £64,185 ; 124 other chapels had been 
enlarged or improved, at a cost of £49,863; 
making the total outlay on churches and chap- 
els, of £114,048. Debts on 298 churches had 
been diminished, and there are forty-three 
churches liquidated, amounting to £54,712. 
Adding to these amounts the sums of £14,350 
contributed for home missions, £60,000 for 
foreign missions, and £15,987 for colleges, 
the entire sum raised by the denomination in 
the United Kingdom for the direct promotion 
of the Gospel appears to have been £259,097, 
without reckoning the amount spent by the 
churches in the support of their pastors, upon 
Sunday-schools, and for the relief of aged and 
infirm ministers. The report of the Mission- 
ary, Society showed the income of the society 
for the year to have been £40,121. The ex- 
penditure had exceeded this sum by £1,148, but 
the deficiency had been made up by friends, 
and the society was completcly out of debt. 
Favorable representations were given of the 
condition of the missions in London, among 
the Sonthals in Ceylon, Africa, the West In- 
dies, Brittany, Norway, and Rome. The num- 
ber of baptisms during the year in the mission- 
fields was 3,546. Nine missionaries had been 
added to the force, six laboring in India, and 
one each in Africa, Hayti, and Trinidad. 

The Autumnal Meeting of the Baptist Union 
was held at Plymouth, beginning October 4th. 
The opening sermon was preached by the Rev. 
J.P. Choun. The Rev. Alexander Maclaren 
presided. The following action was taken in 
reference to the subject named in the pre- 
amble : 


This assembly, recognizing the great need of a 
denominational fund for the assistance of aged or 
infirm ministers and of ministers’ widows, hereby 
resolve: 1. To establish a fund, to be called the 
Baptist Union Annuity Fund, or as the committee 
shall otherwise determine. 2. To refer the scheme 
now before the assembly to the Committee of the 
Union for revision, instructing them to confer with 
the representatives of existing funds having similar 
objects, with a view to their codperation, and to 
decide upon a scheme, and to appoint a Committee 
of Management. 8. To request the Rev. C. M. Bir- 
rell, the Rev. Dr. Brock, Sir Samuel Morton Peto, 
Bart., Mr. W. Middlemore, Mr. R. Cory, and W. 
S. Caine, of Liverpool, to solicit contributions tow- 
ard a capital fund, and to hold the same until the 
fund shall be fully organized. 4, That the first 
annual report be presented to the meeting of the 
Union at Birmingham in October, 1876. 


With reference to the circular which had 
been issued by the Admiralty on July 81st, di- 
recting the return of fugitive slaves escaping 
to British vessels, the Union declared that 
it could not refrain from expressing profound 
astonishment and sorrow that such a docu- 
ment should have emanated from a depart- 
ment of the British Government; ‘and be- 
cause this document imperils important na- 
tional rights, reverses the national policy in 
regard to slavery, is utterly opposed to the 
national feeling, makes British officers the in- 
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struments of upholding slavery, and, in effect, 
sets at naught a settled doctrine of British 
law, this assembly respectfully but most ur- 
gently calls on the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty at once to cancel this ill-judged 
circular.” A service called a ‘ missionary 
designative service’? was held during the ses- 
sion of the Union, at which four new mis- 
sionaries were commissioned to their fields, 
VI. Soorrisn Baprists.—The sixth,annual 
report of the Baptist Union of Scotland, being 
that for the three months ending in October, 
1874, stated that the Union consisted of 68 
churches, and represented a membership of 
about 6,200. The churches of the so-called 
Scotch Baptists are not connected with the 
Union, and are not therefore included in the 
enumeration. They oppose the employment 
of paid pastors. The pastors, or elders, are 
chosen from among the members of the church 
by the members themselves, and discharge all 
the duties of their office gratuitously. These 
churches are represented as being in a declin- 
ing condition. The ‘‘Christian Brethren,” or 
Disciples of Christ, have established a few 
churches in Scotland. It is claimed that there 
are many Baptists scattered among the church- 
es of other denominations, who, if gathered 
together, would form a considerable body. 
The annual meetings in connection with the 
Baptist denomination in Scotland were held at 
Glasgow, beginning October 27th. The Home 
Missionary Society was represented as being in 
an efficient and prosperous state. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, the liberality of subscribers had 
increased, the expenditures had been in excess 
of the income. The English subscriptions had 
amounted to £1,005, the Scotch to £761. The 
legacy reserve fund amounted to £2,000. The 
number of members in the mission churches in 
1870 was about 1,000; the present number was 
1,850. There had been an increase of 340 
members during the year. The number of 


stations was now 148, against about 80 in 1870. 


The number of young people under instruction 
was 1,700, against 400 in 1870. 

The meeting of the Baptist Union was held 
October 28th. Statistics were presented show- 
ing that the Union had had a rapid growth 
since its formation in 1870. There were now 
70 churches and nearly 7,000 members, against 
50 churches and 3,000 members at that time. 
The Union had started with a revenue of be- 
tween £400 and £500. Its present free in- 
come was between £700 and £800, besides 
which it had a Ministers’ Provident Fund of 
more than £2,000. The number of members 
had increased more than 700, or an average of — 
about ten members for every affiliated church. 
Three new chapels had been opened during 
the year, and six new chapels were in course 
of erection. 

BARYE, Anrtotne Lovis, a celebrated 
French sculptor, born September 24, 1795; 
died June 25, 1875. In his boyhood he was 
placed in the workshop of a steel engraver, 
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was drawn in the conscription in 1812, and at 
the peace of 1814 returned to his profession as 
a chaser, and studied drawing and modeling 
in the ateliers of M. Bosio and Baron Gros. 
His first exhibition at the competition of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts was in 1819, when he 
gained honorable mention for an engraving 
representing Milo of Crotona devoured by a 
lion. In 1827 he began to exhibit his sculpt- 
ures in the Salon des Beaux Arts, and con- 
tinued to do so regularly until 1836, when, the 
jury having refused several of his works, he 
ceased to exhibit for fourteen years. From 
1848 to 1851 he occupied the post of keeper 
and director of the plaster-casts at the Louvre, 
and in 1850 he was appointed to superintend 
the course of drawing relating to natural his- 
tory at Versailles, and in 1854 toa similar post 
in the Museum of Natural History. He has 
attained great success in modeling wild ani- 
mals. His lion crushing a boar, an animal group 
in bronze, is considered his finest figure. In 
1833 he became chevalier and in 1855 an officer 
of the Legion of Honor. At the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1855 he obtained a grand medal of 
_ honor, the only one awarded in artistic bronzes. 
In 1861 he was appointed a member of the 
_ jury which decided as to the claims for admis- 
sion of works of art into the London Exhibition 
of 1861, and in 1868 became a member of the 
Academy of Fine Arts. 

BAUER, Wiruem, a German inventor, born 
December 23, 1822; died June 18, 1875. He 
learned turning, and went to Munich as a jour- 
neyman. Here he joined the army, and took 
part in the Danish War of 1848. The defense- 
léss state of the German coasts suggested to 
him the idea of making use of submarine navi- 
gation for naval war, and for this purpose he 
constructed a subfmarine fireship to destroy 
the enemy’s vessels. February 1, 1851, he 
made an attempt with it in the harbor of Kiel, 
but, owing to a want of funds, he was unsuc- 
cessful. After this he occupied himself almost 
exclusively with the preparation of models of 
submarine ships, and, in 1852, went successive- 
ly to Austria, France, and England, to work 
_ for the realization of his plans. But, wherever 
he went, he was unsuccessful, owing to a want 
of funds. During a stay in Russia, in 1855, he 
succeeded in interesting the Admiral Grand- 
duke Constantine in his plans, and here, at 
last, he was able to complete successfully his 
submarine fireship. He was permitted to raise 
the man-of-war Lefort, which had gone down 
in the Baltic in 1857, and was also ordered to_ 
build a submarine man-of-war. He continued 
in the service of Russia, under the title of sub- 
marine engineer, until 1858, when, in conse- 
quence of difficulties with the authorities, he 
left for Munich. His stay in Russia had, in 
more than one respect, been an excellent 
school for him. His “‘camels” for submarine 
operations, and other inventions, were of far- 
reaching importance. When the Bavarian 
post-packet Ludwig had been wrecked on 
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Lake Constance, in 1861, Bauer was called 
upon, and he undertook to raise the vessel with 
his “camels.” Unfortunately, his apparatus 
proved to be insufficient, and he was forced 
to desist from his undertaking. But the liber- 
ality of Duke Ernest, of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
and a subscription taken up through Germany, 
enabled him to complete his work, and, in 
1863, he succeeded in raising it. He then 
went to Bremen, where he hoped to work for 
the dissemination and completion of his ideas, 
but he was interrupted by the war of 1864. 
This war suggested to him the possibility of 
constructing “‘ fire-coasters” for the protection 
of the coasts. An association was formed in 
1864 for the furtherance of this project. But 
Bauer’s health naw gave way, and he contin- 
ued to fail, until he was relieved by death of 
his sufferings. 

BAYARD, Tuomas Franots, of Wilmington, 
was born at Wilmington, Del., October 29, 
1828; was chiefly educated at the Flushing 
School, established by Rev. Dr. F. L. Hawks, 
and although his early training was for a mer- 
cantile life, he studied and adopted the profes- 
sion of law; he came to the bar in 1851, and, 
excepting the years 1855 and 1856, when he 
resided in Philadelphia, he has always practised 
in his native city; in 1853 he was appointed 
United States District Attorney for Delaware, 
but resigned in 1854; was elected to the United 
States Senate as a Democrat to succeed James 
A. Bayard (his father), and took his seat March 
4,1869. His term of service expired March 3, 
1875. But in January, 1875, he was reélected 
for a second term, which will expire on March 
8, 1881. The career of any hard - working 
lawyer at a country bar has little or nothing 
to attract more than a merely local interest, 
or to entitle him to especial recognition, and 
such has been that of Mr. Bayard. 

Since he came to the Senate in 1869, his po- 
litical views and associations have placed him 
in a minority, heretofore very weak in num- 
bers, and therefore more labor has been en- 
tailed upon it, in meeting the infinite variety 
of propositions brought forward by the major- 
ity in these stormy times. 

His diligence in the office of Senator is man- 
ifested in the records of the debates which 
disclose his attitude upon the public questions. 
An abridgment of many of his speeches will 
be found in this and former volumes of this 
CYcCLOP€DIA. 

In. the formation of the Government and 
since its establishment, the men from whom 
Mr. Bayard draws his name and blood have 
been in the public service, and in the Senate 
he lineally represents a fourth generation. 
Thus in the preservation of the principles of 
republican government, and the line of con- 
duct which can alone make such a government 
possible, he possesses a deep inherited interest 
and duty, which last he has diligently en- 
deavored to perform. 

Limitation upon power was the great idea 
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upon which the American fathers sought to 
erect a government for themselves and their 
posterity. This limitation was to be secured 
by the distribution of governmental powers, 
and the entire independence of each of the 
various departments in its separate sphere. 
The idea was always carefully kept in view 
in arranging the lines of State and Federal ju- 
risdictions; and therefore Mr. Bayard would 


conceive the true American republican to be - 


one who most closely legislates by the light 
and guidance of this idea, as set forth and 
contained in the Constitution of the United 
States. This political creed may seem nar- 
row in these days to the sonorous champions 
of indefinite human progress and expansion, 
but its wisdom and safety grow plainer as the 
difficulties thicken about the pathway of the 
Government. 

The speeches and acts of Mr. Bayard show, in 
all that he has said or done in public life, that 
constitutional liberty—the civil and religious 
liberty contemplated by the Constitution—has 
been the object of his anxious and solicitous 
defense. These remarks correctly describe all 
that he has said and done as a public man, 
and therefore are descriptive of the man him- 
self. 

His father’s family were originally French, 
and being Huguenots fled from France at the 
time of the massacre of St. Bartholomew (1585), 
first to Ireland, and soon after to New York. 

The two brothers (Nicholas and Balthazar) 
came to New York, and one went soon to 
Cecil County in Maryland, and from that branch 
he sprung. 

His mother was a Philadelphian of the Fran- 
cis and Willing families, who were early colo- 
nial settlers there, of English extraction. 

BELGIUM, a kingdom of Europe. Leopold 
II., King of the Belgians, was born April 9, 
1835, son of King Leopold I., former Duke of 
Saxe Coburg; ascended the throne at the death 
of his father, December 10, 1865; was married 
August 22, 1853, to Marie Henriette, daughter 
of the late Archduke Joseph of Austria, born 
August 23, 1836. Offspring of this union are 
three daughters. Heir-apparent to the throne 
is the brother of the King, Philip, Count of 
Flanders, born March 24, 1827, Lieutenant- 
General in the service of Belgium ; married 
April 26, 1867, to Princess Marie of Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen, born November 17, 1845; 
offspring of the union is a son, Baldwin, born 
July 8, 1869. 

The area of the kingdom is 11,878 square 
miles; population, according to the last cen- 
sus, taken in 1866, 4,787,833 ; according to an 
official calculation of December, 1878, 5,258,- 
821. Of this population, 54 per cent. belong 
to the Flemish and 44 to the Walloon-French 
nationality. The following table exhibits the 
population of each province of the kingdom 
on December 31, 1872, as well as the number 
of arrondissements and communes into which 
each province is divided: 
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x, Number of Number of | Population, 

eo ENE, Arrondissements. | Communes. | Dec. 31, 1873. 

ANGRCED. <cccssencee 8 150 518,543 . 
Brawant sc. 5eccecens : 3 840 922,468 
Flanders, East...... 6 250 682,921 

ae OS. coe 8 295 854,366 _ 
Hainault. vies scscsen 6 435 932,036 
WAGGO.5iecunsacese ¢ 4 835 623,165 
PAM DUP. «ois «iv salem ats 3 206 202,922 
Luxemburg......... 5 205 206,069 
BMUOP A wiccstisieiac eas 3 851 816,331 
MOU cece tose sd 41 2,567 5,253,821 


The number of Belgian workmen who emi- 
grate to France and thrive there is considera- 
ble. There is one class, however, who migrate 
there yearly, and after a few months’ work re- 
turn to their homes with their earnings to start 
again the ensuing year. They are the straw- 
hat makers, and every February about 8,000 
start from Belgium and take up their quarters 
in a suburb of Paris and form a little colony 
there. Most are married, but all leave their 
wives and children at home. An experienced 
man can make at least eight francs a day, and 
therefore, by exercising a little economy, they 
can easily save 80 francs a week, or about 
500 francs during their four months’ stay. 

Of the four universities of Belgium, the free 
Catholic University of Louvain had, in 1872, 
the largest number of students (901); the free 
(Liberal) University of Brussels had 583, the 
State University of Liége 486, and the State 
University of Ghent 210; the Royal Academy 
of Fine Arts at Antwerp, 1,576 students. 
There were, besides the.Antwerp Academy, 
72 other academies of design and drawing 
schools, with 9,447 pupils; a Conservatory of 
Music at Brussels, with 675, and another at 
Liége with 789 pupils. 

Nearly the entire population of Belgium is 
nominally connected with the Roman Catholic 
Church, at the head of which is the Archbishop 
of Malines, and five bishops. The other ec- 
clesiastical benefices consisted, December 31, 
1872, of 156 deaneries, 232 cwres (parishes of 
the first class), 2,772 swccursales (parishes of 
the second class), 180 chapels, 1,730 vicariates 
110 coadjutors, 29 annexes, 706 oratories and 
chapels of hospitals, colleges, etc. The num- 
ber of religious communities of men, in 1866, 
was 178, with 2,991 inmates; that of religious 
communities of women, 1,144, with 15,205 in- 
mates. The number of mutual aid societies 
recognized by the state was 98; their aggre- 
gate revenue, 207,203 francs; expenditures, 
180,447 fr.; capital, December 81, 1871, 475,- 
895 fr.; the number of mutual aid societies 
not recognized by the state is larger; capital, 
December, 1871, 511,692 fr. 

In the budget for 1874, the receipts were 
estimated at 229,648,000 francs; the expendi- — 
tures at 236,417,402, fr.; the public debt on 
May 1, 1874, amounted to 1,059,446,000 fr- 

The number of electors registered for the 
year 1874—75 was 111,135, or 2.11 per cent. of 
the population. The most numerous class of 
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electors were the agriculturists and farmers, 
who numbered 25,039. The literary men and 
journalists were the least numerous class, 
numbering only 69. Of chiefs of institutions, 
professors, and teachers, there were 1,120, of 
clergymen 2,738. The number of persons who 
were eligible for the Senate on account of their 
paying the 1,000 florins of direct taxes pre- 
scribed by Art. LVI. of the constitution was 
458, or 0.086 per cent. of the population. The 
electors for the provincial assemblies numbered 
219,619, or 4.180 per cent. of the population ; 
those for communal elections; 347,441, or 6.613 
per cent. 

The number of teachers in primary schools 
was 10,629, of whom 7,032 were laymen and 
8,597 members of religious orders, or clerics. 
The latter class has increased since 1851 by 
1,098, the former only by 624. The schools 
for adults numbered 199,957 pupils, 9,219 more 
‘than in 1848, being 3.98 per cent. of the popu- 
lation. The aggregate expenditures made for 
‘primary instruction in 1874 were as follows: 


National Government........... 6,648,415 17 francs. 
PROVINGORI, Etiie Baia G's An lated Hele 1,584,010 45 “ 
GTI OR Foch Sistkin' uisusie destels 5,868,561 37 “ 

hs oS es ae ee a 14,090,986 99 francs. 


Of 43,311 men who were drafted for the 
militia in 1874, 8,727 could neither read nor 
write, 1,976 could only read, 15,726 could read 
and write, 16,228 had a higher education, and 
of 654 the degree of instruction was unknown. 

The standing army is formed by conscription, 
to which every able-bodied man who has com- 
pleted his nineteenth year is liable. Substi- 
tution is allowed. The legal term of service 
is eight years, but two-thirds of this time are 
generally spent on furlough. The strength of 
the army is to be 100,000 men on the war foot- 
ing, and 40,000 in times of peace. On June 
1, 1874, the actual number of soldiers under 
arms amounted to 37,391 rank and file, com- 
prising 24,409 infantry, 5,114 cavalry, 6,331 
artillery, 667 engineers, and 570 train. The 
civic militia or national guard numbers 125,000 
men without and 400,000 with the reserve. 
Its duty is to preserve liberty and order in 
times of peace, and the independence of the 
country in times of war. <A royal decree, 
dated October 20, 1874, divided the kingdom 
into two military circumscriptions, one em- 
bracing the provinces of Antwerp and West 
and Kast Flanders, and the second the others. 

The condition of the merchant marine dur- 
ing the time from 1848 to 1873 is shown by 
the following table: 


VESSELS. TONNAGE, 
YEAR. - 

Sailing-) Steam-|} Ssailing- 

Vessels.| ers. Vessels. Preaniers, 
MME 2s 06 5.6 Sod cu 6! d'stdty 142 tS) 27,005 5,084 
Og ie a ae 160 5 85,012 1,312 
WOOD orden egos ctieeeeles 97 6 27,247 2,714 
ODOR mae iieie > ois o:c:8 <iaicne 112 8 89,729 4,220 
18T0.2 a5 Se ae 6T 12 80,149 9,501 
EES) Beach pas tel CNN ee ae 59 19 82,346 | 16,141 
ISS sw widest yun's sles ie cite 69 28 46,489 |. 30,005 
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The commerce of Belgium during the year 
1873 was as follows: 


COUNTRIES. Imports. Exports. 
1, EvROPE, 
TANGO ti, eaieacis siete» baie oe 835,600,000 880,100,000 
DOU OTN 6 sivicdels dics cevesies 157,900,000 248,800,000 
Netherland si 46 sisssesc,0 c's 179,000,000 182,000,000 
Other countries of Central 
Burope?.s iden cnccaaiccetets 13,600,000 17,300,000 
WNGANG ee os eiielseiosscina ss 263,800,000 241,900,000 
USUSSIA ey aniecleiatieiees cor 72,500,000 12,600,000 
Other countries of North- 
ern Hurope ss .cos5 5 ase 80,800,000 10,400,000 
Countries of South Europe 48,100,000 64,000,000 
2) AMERICA: JS eicciee es en aewnne 804,500,000 49,500,000 
BEOASIM oe seize da arateelos Eaton 12,500,000 i alsleveieters 
A AGRIOM Socios acisendiasantee 4,900,000 2,000,000 
Potale: ce csc sersioneistaatee 1,422,700,000 | 1,158,600,000 


The aggregate length of the railroads in op- 
eration on January 1, 1874, was 3,370 kilometres 
(1 kilometre = 0.62 mile), of which 1,636 were 
state railroads, and 1,734 belonged to private 
companies. The aggregate length of the lines 
of electric telegraph was, in 1872, 4,430 miles; 
that of wires, 15,802; the number of telegraph- 
offices was, in 1871, 478. 

Sir H. Barron, secretary of the British lega- 
tion at Brussels, reports that the quantity of 
coal raised from the Belgian coal-fields in a 
year advanced in 1872 to the unprecedented 
amount of 15,658,948 tons, and the export of 
the coal to 5,630,197 tons. Many cargoes of 
Belgian coal were shipped to England, even to 
Neweastle itself. Sir H. Barron states that the 
coal-beds of Belgium, perhaps the main source 
of her wealth, are being rapidly consumed; 
that whateyer coal is left at the end of another 
century must be raised at a vastly-increased 
expenditure of labor and life, and that this 
must ultimately put an end to the working of 
the mines. In his opinion the Government 
should endeavor to check the waste of the na- 
tional capital, and he suggests that the prefer- 
ential tariff on the state railway in favor of 
coal for export is impolitic, and that an export 
duty might well be imposed. He quotes Mr. 
McCulloch’s opinion that the retention of the 
export duty on British coal (abolished in 1845) 
would not have materially affected the export, 
and that it would not be easy to show how a 
revenue of two or three millions a year could 
be raised with less inconvenience. 

The most important event in the history of 


‘Belgium during 1875 was the diplomatic com- 


plication with Germany. On February 38d, the 
German embassador in Brussels, Count Per- 


-poncher, presented to the Belgian Government 


a note from Prince Bismarck, complaining of 
several hostile demonstrations of Belgians 
against Germany. The first complaint was 
against the pastorals of the Belgian bishops in 
1872 and 1873, and against some other publi- 
cations by clerical committees offensive to the 
German Government and calculated to encour- 
age the resistance of the German Ultramon- 
tane clergy, but without specifying any of these 
publications. The second complaint referred 
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to the Duchesne-Poncelet plot in 1873 against 
the life of the German Chancellor. That indi- 
vidual, in a letter addressed on the 9th of Sep- 
tember, 1873, to the Archbishop of Paris, had 
offered to assassinate Prince Bismarck for asum 
of 60,000 francs. He sent at the same time 
a cipher alphabet in order that no one might be 
able to understand the correspondence. A 
second letter, undated, was sent to the same 
prelate, the author inclosing a photograph, said 
to be of himself, and giving his address, ‘‘ Du- 
chesne-Poncelot, Rue Léopold, Seraing, Bel- 
gique.” On the 21st of the same month, the 
writer again sent a communication to Mgr. 
Guibert, confirming his previous letter, and de- 
claring himself ready for action. The arch- 
bishop placed the documents at once in the 
hands of the French Government, which trans- 
mitted them to the Belgian administration. 
Duchesne admitted having written the papers, 
being at the time drunk, and acting under the 
dictation of a friend, whose name he persists 
in concealing, for fear, as he states, of bringing 
that person into trouble. The third observa- 
tion touched upon the address of several mem- 
bers of the so-called Société des Giuvres Pon- 
tificales to the Bishop of Paderborn. The 
Prussian note added: ‘It is scarcely possible 
that the laws of Belgium cannot enable the 
Government to stop undertakings which might 
alter its relations with neighboring states. 
Neutral states which wish to preserve the ad- 
vantage of their position should carefully avoid 
anything which might alter that principle of 
neutrality which is the basis of their existence. 
If Belgian laws do not contain the authority 
necessary to obtain the legitimate ‘satisfaction 
claimed by the German Government, the latter 
hopes Belgium will supply the deficiency by 
fresh legislation.” 

The answer of the Belgian Government to 
this note is dated February 26th. It reminds 
the Berlin Government that the pastoral let- 
ters were published long ago, that they are for- 


gotten, and that they were coeval with the . 


commencement of the struggle between Ger- 
many and the Pope. As to the address to the 
Bishop of Paderborn, the Comité des Quvres 
Pontificales has disavowed it. It was the work 
of individuals, and not of an organized society. 
With regard to the Duchesne plot, the Belgian 
Government reminds the German Government 


that it had thanked the Belgian authorities for | 


what they had done in the matter, and that, 
moreover, investigations were still being pur- 
sued with regard toit. The Belgian answer 
adds that the Belgian laws suffice for the sup- 
pression of all offenses, but that offenses of in- 
tention cannot be repressed, and that no law 
in any country affectsthem. Protesting against 
certain attacks in the German note, the Bel- 
gian Government draws attention to the fact 
that the liberty which Belgium enjoys is, as it 
were, drawn from the very vitals of the na- 
tion, that the attitude of the Belgian people 
has always excited general admiration, that it 
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has given an example of liberty allied to order, 
and that it has powerfully contributed to the 
establishment of the juste parlementairisme 
adopted by nearly all the states in Europe. 
The good sense of the Belgian people had cor- 
rectly gauged the theories of the International 
which had been openly preached to it. ‘‘In- 
dependent and neutral Belgium has never 
done anything, despite the incessant inter- 
course between two countries whose frontiers 
join, which could alter its relation with a na- 
tion both friendly and which guarantees its in- 
dependence.” The Belgian reply then con- 
cludes with some friendly formulas. 

The German Government communicated its 
note to the cabinets of London, Vienna, Paris, 
St. Petersburg, and the Hague, but received an 
answer only from Lord Derby, intimating that 
Belgium would hardly be in condition to com- 
ply with the wish of Germany for a change of 
its legislation. An interpellation in the Eng- 
lish House of Commons did. not elicit a satis- 
factory reply, as the diplomatic communication 
was regarded as confidential. 

Prince Bismarck replied to the Belgian note 
on April 15th. The reply cites no fresh facts. 
It descants on the principles of international 
law involved in the discussion, and expresses the 
hope that Belgium will seize the opportunity to 
dissipate the impression that Germany intended 
to attack the liberty of the press in Belgium. 
The Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs an- 
nounced the receipt of the new note to the 
House of Deputies on April 16th, and said that 
in addition to this correspondence, courteous 
verbal explanations had been exchanged with 
the German representative; and, in conclu- 
sion, he assured the Chamber that the Belgian 
Government sincerely desired to strengthen 
good relations with Germany. The answer of 
Belgium to the German note of April 15th 
was dispatched on April 30th. It is courteous 
in tone, merely takes notice of Germany’s ac- 
tion in regard to the revision of the penal laws, 
and in no way returns to the subjects of the 
first reply, except to reserve for a future time 
the adoption of a resolution in accordance with 
the friendly declarations contained in that re- 


ly. 
‘ ‘On May 7th and 8th the Chamber of Depu- 
ties debated the last vote of the Belgian Gov- 
ernment. M. Frére-Orban, the leader of the 
Liberal party, was the principal speaker. He 
approved the terms of the last answer to Ger- 
many. He considered that all grounds for ap- 
prehension respecting the independence of the _ 
country, the integrity of its institutions, and 
the liberty of the press, had disappeared. At 
the same time the neutral position of Belgium 
did not exonerate her from obligations to her 
neighbors. It was a question whether the Gov- 
ernment had done its duty to Germany in the 
Duchesne affair. The Minister of Justice de-: 
nied that the Government had. been inactive 
in prosecuting the investigation. After a pro- 
tracted debate, the Chamber adopted a resolu- 
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tion, expressing entire approval of the decla- 
rations of the ministry, and concurrence in the 
regret expressed by the ministers in regard to 
the occurrences complained of by Germany. 

On May 2l1st, the tribunal at Liége, which 
had the alleged plot to assassinate Prince 
Bismarck under investigation, dismissed the 
charges against Duchesne. All the papers in 
this case were, on May 23d, handed to the Ger- 
man embassador, with a note explaining that 
the investigation was exhaustive and nothing 
had been discovered beyond the letters which 
had already been published, and which did not 
bring Duchesne within the scope of any penal 
codes. The note added that the Government 
would propose an amendment to the law, by. 
which proposals of murder would be made 
punishable the same as threats. 

On May 25th the Senate had a long debate 
on the diplomatic correspondence between 
Belgium and Germany. A resolution was pro- 
posed declaring that the House completely ap- 
proved of the explanations given by the Gov- 
ernment, and passed to the order of the day. 
This resolution was unanimously adopted. In 
the course of the debate a Liberal member ex- 
pressed the opinion that the charges put forth 
by Germany were not of a serious nature. He 
regretted, at the same time, the language used 
by the Belgian bishops, and protested against 
the statement that Belgium felt more sympa- 
thy for France than for Germany. M. Malou, 
_ the Minister of Finance, announced that a bill 

would be presented, rendering penal such acts 
as those with which Duchesne was charged. 

On June 22d the Count d’Aspremont Lyn- 
den, Minister for Foreign Affairs, read in the 
Chamber of Deputies the note communicated 
by Count Perponcher, the German minister at 
Brussels, in which Prince Bismarck replies to 
the Belgian note of the 23d May. The prince 
expressed his thanks for the careful investiga- 
tion made by the Belgian Government in the 
Duchesne affair, and for the intimation that it 
proposed to complete its penal legislation. 
“This,” continues Prince Bismarck, ‘has 
given great satisfaction to the Emperor, who 
anticipates that the simultaneous discussion of 
similar legislative measures in Germany and 
Belgiym will have a salutary effect upon the 
public conscience. His Majesty also hopes 
that, should there be any renewal of attempts 
on the part of Belgian subjects to intervene in 
‘German internal questions, they will be dealt 
with in the same conciliatory spirit of which 
the Belgian Government in the Duchesne af- 
fair has given proof so ‘strongly meriting our 
gratitude.” The-bill authorizing the punish- 
ment of mere proposals for the commission of 
crime was then discussed. The bill was sup- 
ported by some deputies, while others advo- 
cated various amendments. M. Guillery moved 
an amendment restricting its provisions to at- 
tempts at assassination. The Minister of Jus- 
tice, M. d’Lantsheere, made a speech, in which 
he dwelt upon the necessity for passing the 
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bill, and cited a case now pending before the 
Assizes of Hainault which would have necessi- 
tated the introduction of the present measure 
even if occasion had not been furnished for it 
by the Duchesne affair. M. Bara argued that 
the bill was due to political circumstances, and 
he opposed the extension the Government pro- 
posed to give to the measure. On June 23d 
the Chamber passed the bill by 75 yeas against 
6 nays. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs, though, 
like all the members of the cabinet belonging 
to the Catholic party, gave, in January, deep | 
offense to one section of his party. The ques- 
tion was raised in Parliament as to the desira- 
bleness of retaining the Belgian embassy to 
the Pope. The minister argued in favor of 
retaining it, but one of his reasons was that 
the legation offered an opportunity of letting 
the Pope know that ‘‘ the opinions of Belgium 
are not those of all the persons who repair to 
Rome.” Some of the provincial Catholic pa- 
pers in Belgium and France severely criticised 
the remark of the minister. 

An animated debate was caused in the 
Chamber of Deputies on April 19th by an 
interpellation relative to the military honors 
which, it was announced, would be rendered 
to the newly-appointed cardinal, Archbishop 
Deschamps, of Malines, on the occasion of his 
solemn entrance into the city of Malines. 
The author of the interpellation, H. Jottrand, 
a member of the Left, warned the Government 
against the continuance of this relic of French 
legislation, as the archbishop, by such an act, 
would be recognized as an officer of the State, 
and the Government would become responsible - 
for all his acts, a responsibility which, in view 
of the diplomatic complication with Germany, 
involved great danger. The Minister of War 
and the Prime-Minister defended their con- 
duct by referring to several precedents. 

The official subornation of the press was 
made, in May, the subject of an interpellation 
by M. Bara. He produced in the Chamber 
of Deputies a receipt for two hundred francs 
paid to M. Coomans, a prominent member 
of the Right, and editor of an influential jour- 
nal, for the insertion of an article strongly 
attacking the opposition, accompanied by a 
ministerial résumé of the financial situation. 
He demanded an explanation. The Minister 
of Finance, M. Malou, candidly admitted that 
the transaction was indefensible, and had been 
sanctioned without sufficient consideration. 
He added that he had reimbursed the Treas- 
ury. M. Coomans attempted an explanation, 
which was received with shouts of laughter. 
He said he believed a similar statement and 
payment had been received by all journals. 
M. Bara made some severe remarks upon the 
transaction, and hinted that this was not the 
only charge of the same description he might 
have to make. The incident excited the great- 
est interest, and thousands of the public were 
unable to gain admission to the galleries set 
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apart for their use. The session of the Cham- 
bers closed on July 3d. 

In October, elections were held throughout 
the country for half the members of the com- 
munal councils. The Liberal majority was 
overthrown at Bruges, Malines, Audenarde, 
and Spa, and the Catholics suffered similar re- 
verses at Namur. In the other communes, the 
elections caused no change in the composition 
of the councils. The Catholic candidates were 
reélected in Aerschot, and the Liberals in 
Brussels, Louvain, Verviers, Mons, Ostend, 
and Diest. 

The Belgian Chambers were opened, on No- 
vember 9th, without a speech from the throne. 
On November 17th the Government was asked, 
in the Chamber of Deputies, for information on 
the sale of arms and war-material by the mili- 
tary authorities at Charlevoix, and the fear 
was expressed that these sales might lead to 
diplomatic difficulties. The Minister of Fi- 
nance, Malou, admitted that the subject de- 
served to be taken into consideration, though 
he did not believe that the arms had been 
purchased for any unlawful purposes. The 
laws contained no provision relative to the 
subject, but the Government had resolved to 
submit to the Chamber a bill for regulating 
such sales in future. 

At a supplementary election of a member 
of the Chamber of Deputies, held at Ghent on 
November 23d, the candidate of the Liberal 
party, Burgomaster de Kerckhove, of Ghent, 
was elected by a majority of two hundred 
votes. His predecessors belonged to the Cath- 
olic party. 

The Brussels Court of Appeals, in May, gave 
judgment in an important lawsuit. The late 
Mademoiselle Deneef had been induced to be- 
queath her immense fortune to the Jesuits. 
The court decided that the will was not valid, 
' and that the fortune must go to the legitimate 
heirs. It was reported that the Jesuits had 
offered the sum of three million francs to 
some of the legitimate heirs if they would not 
go to law. 

Another interesting trial involved the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What constiutes an insult to religion?” 
The authorities prosecuted the student at the 
training college at Huy who, after receiving 
the consecrated wafer, took it out of his mouth, 
pocketed it, and, after discussing with his 
comrades what should be done with it, ate it 
in a cake. His counsel contended that, the 
constitution recognized no state religion, the 
supernatural character of the wafer could not 
be acknowledged, and that such an act did not 
come within the terms of the law on insults to 
religion. The public prosecutor called for a 
sentence of eight days’ imprisonment, but the 
court inflicted fifteen days’ imprisonment, to- 
gether with a fine, and the costs of the prose- 
cution. 

The bitter feeling which exists between the 
Catholic and Liberal parties on religious ques- 
tions led to several disturbances of the peace. 
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On May 23d the ranks of a religious proces- 
sion in Brussels were broken up en route by 
the populace, and the police charged the crowd 
withdrawn swords. About ten arrests were 
effected. The persons composing the proces- 
sion took refuge in the adjoining houses, and 
subsequently dispersed. The burgomaster was 
present. Some further slight demonstrations 
on the part of a small number of students oc- 
curred in connection with the intended pil- 
grimage, which was not held as contemplated. 
Shouts were raised in front of the various mon- 
asteries. The month of May, or the month of 
Mary, as it is called in the Roman Catholic 
Church, is that usually selected for the reli- 
gious processions which, since the defeat of M. 
Frére-Orban’s administration, and the entry 
of the Catholic party into power, have ob- 
tained a sort of semi-oflicial recognition. In 
the days of the Liberals they were tolerated 
only, but during the last four or five years they 
have frequently demanded, and received, the 
support of the civil authorities, to the great 
disgust of a large portion of the population of 
the great towns.: This year this feeling was 
intensified by the incident of the recent diplo- 
matic correspondence with Germany, pro- 
duced, in the opinion of the Liberals, by the 
fiery zeal of some of the Ultramontane cham- 
pions; and, while the Catholics ‘seemed bent 
on increasing the number and importance of 
their demonstrations, their adversaries were 
inclined to meet them at least half-way, pos- 
sibly in the hope of bringing discredit upon the 
movement. 

Similar disturbances occurred at Ghent. 
A wealthy lady at Oostacker, near Ghent, 
had constructed on her property a sort of 
aquarium in cement, imitating the grotto of 
Lourdes. This aquarium became at onge the 
resort of many pilgrims, as the water was be- 
lieved to possess miraculous properties. A 
pilgrimage on a very large scale was organ- 
ized to visit the aquarium, but its real object 
the Liberals believed to be to make a mani- 
festation in the town of Ghent. The Burgo- 
master of Ghent had taken the precaution to 
forbid the entry of the pilgrims into the in- 
terior of the town. They were, after their 
arrival at the respective termini, to take the 
outer boulevards to go to Oostacker. On the 
return of the pilgrims in the evening their — 
total number was estimated at 20,000. <A 
great mélée occurred between them and the 
people not believing in the miraculous aqua- 
rium, and one of the Ghent journals estimates 
the number of people Who were more or less . 
seriously hurt at about 1,000. 

Another religious disturbance was caused in 
Brussels on June Ist, by some students of the 
Atheneum who blew out the candles which 
were lit at the windows of several houses in 
honor of the passage of the viaticum, borne 
by priests to the sick. A number of women, 
who witnessed this proceeding, attacked the 
students and the latter fled. The police inter- 
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fered, and the scuffle was unattended by any 
important consequences. Throughout the day, 
however, there were large assemblages of peo- 
ple in the streets, and the crowd took up a 
threatening attitude, standing armed “with 
sticks in front of the Athenwum. The stu- 
dents, on leaving, had to be escorted by the 
police. In the evening the crowd was im- 
mense. The streets were guarded and barred 
by detachments of police. The windows of 
the Athenwum were broken, and there were 
individual fights in different places. The bur- 
gomaster and sheriffs were present on the 
scene, and it was reported that several arrests 
were made. 

On May 24th an International Conference 
between Great Britain, France, Holland, and 
Belgium, was opened at Brussels, with the 
view to the abolition of bounties on the ex- 

ortation of sugar. The representative of the 

rench Government, who was called upon 
first, declared the intention of France to sus- 
tain the system of excise in the refineries as 
being the surest protection against frauds. He 
presented a scheme upholding this view. The 
Dutch and Belgian representatives next gave 
their opinions. Holland, although disposed to 
accept the French plan, would alter some of 
the conditions, and reserved the right of point- 
ing out certain measures which, without in- 
terfering with the industry of the, country, 
would be equally useful in protecting the Gov- 
ernment against fraud. The Belgian Govern- 
ment peremptorily rejected the excise system, 
as much from a political as from an economical 
point of view; but at the same time it pointed 
out several plans which, in its opinion, would 
be just as efficacious against fraudulent prac- 
tices. England, having abolished the sugar 
duties, supported the excise system, which is 
energetically demanded by British sugar-re- 
finers, who hope to find in it the best remedy 
against the export bounties, to which practice 
the increased competition of foreign refiners 
is mainly due. The differences of opinion ex- 
pressed at the conference bear upon the means 
of control to be employed in order to make 
competition among the four countries as fair as 
possible. There was a unanimous feeling in 
favor of coming to an international under- 
The Governments 
have shown themselves ready to examine all 
systems likely to lead to this result. 

Belgium lost, in 1875, one of her most dis- 
tinguished men, by the death of M. d’Omalino 
@Halloy. He was born at Liége on the 16th 
of February, 1783, and was already, in 1815, 
governor of a province, and afterward a coun- 
cilor of state under the Dutch Government. 
In 1848 he entered the Belgian Senate, of 
which he was for many years a vice-president. 
Politically he belonged to the Liberal Catho- 
lics of the old school, who believed the dogmas 
of their Church to be reconcilable with modern 
civilization. As a man of science he acquired, 
however, much greater eminence than as a 
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politician. By his numerous works on geol- 
ogy, of which the first was a remarkable ‘‘ Geo- 
logical Description of the Countries situated 
between the Pas-de-Calais and the Rhine,” 
published in 1808, he became one of the found- 
ers of that science. Many other works relating 
to statistics, physics, ethnography, and other 
branches of science, testify to his unceasing 
labor and wide range of knowledge. At the 
Anthropological Congress held at Brussels in 
1872, he acted as president, and the members 
of that Congress were surprised at the aston- 
ishing activity of mind and body which he then 
still possessed. He was a member of the Bel- 
gian Royal Academy, a correspondent of the 
French Academy of Sciences, a member of the 
Geological Society of Paris, and a grand-oflicer 
of the Order of Leopold. His death leaves a 
void in the ranks of Belgian men of science, 
of whom, next to the late M. Quetelet, he was 
probably the most eminent and most widely 
known. 

BELOOCHISTAN, acountry of Asia, bound- 
ed north by Afghanistan, east by British India, 


‘south by the Indian Ocean, and west by Persia. 


The government is under several rulers, of 
whom the Khan of Kelat is the most promi- 
nent. After deducting the territory in the 
west, which has been ceded to Persia, the area 
amounts, according to the latest calculations, 
to 106,750 square miles. The population was 
estimated by Dieterici in 1859, under the suppo- . 
sition of a density of twelve inhabitants to the 
square mile, and an area of 165,800 square miles, 
at about 2,000,000.*° For an area of 106,750 
square miles the same density would give a 
population of only 1,250,000. Major-General 
Obrutches, however, estimates the total popu- 
lation in 1868 at only 1,000,000, which gives a 
density of about nine to the square mile. <Ac- 
cording to Major Ross (‘‘ Proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society,” vol. xvi., 1871- 
"72, p. 139), the most densely populated part 
of Beloochistan seems to be a strip of land ex- 
tending twelve miles through Mekran from 
east to west, and including Kedj. Kedj, with 
an area of thirty-six square miles, has 10,000 in- 
habitants. In Saharawan (five to one square 
mile), Dsh’halawan (1.5 to the square mile), 
in Lus, and on the coast, the density of popu- 
lation is very low. Since 1843, the year in 
which the province of Sinde was annexed to 
British India, the security of the border toward 
Beloochistan could only be gained by the erec- 
tion of numerous strong outposts, on the nar- 
row strip of land near the border, which for 
miles was covered with low underbrush. The 
troops for these posts were partly obtained _ 
from the police force, and partly by the forma- 
tion of a body of irregular cavalry, called the 
Sindriders. Among the strongest of these out- 
posts are Sunri and Guranari. After the con- 
quest of the Sikhs in 1849, each tribe was held 
strictly responsible for any robberies committed 
by any one of the tribes. The chiefs were 
forced to appoint guards for the frontier, which 
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were supplied with arms and were paid by the 
Indian Government. To make sure of their 
faithfulness, detachments of Indian troops and 
former non-commissioned officers of the Indian 
army were distributed among them, who were 
rewarded with patents as officers in the militia. 
This mixture with Indian troops, however, did 
not work well. The princes regarded the mat- 
ter more as a form, and appointed old men or 
faithful servants to the militia, who were any- 
thing but soldiers. An improvement was made 
in 1871. Instead of the princes of the entire 
tribe the chiefs of the border tribes are now 
the leaders, and the entire population able to 
bear arms are enrolled in the militia. Inspec- 
tions are held, and an English general with his 
staff has command. Several regiments of In- 
dians specially enlisted for this purpose, with 

five batteries and sixteen guns, are added to 
the militia. In 1873 these troops numbered 
12,416 men, 146 Europeans held officers’ po- 
sitions, and the expenses amounted to about 
$1,800,000. 

The latest differences between the Khan of 
Kelat andthe Indian Government are explained 
as follows: In November, 1872, the Khan was 
called before the Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, 
when he was traveling through the province 
of Sinde. But in spite of the brilliant recep- 
tion which was given him by the English offi- 
cers, the Khan retained the impression that it 
was only the first step toward his deposal. In 
this opinion he was strengthened when, in Feb- 
ruary, 1878, he was forced to pay $30,000 as 
an indemnification for the robbery of some In- 
dian merchants in the Bolan Pass, and still 
more so when ata personal interview with the 
Governor of Sinde it was demanded of him to 
dismiss his chief counselor, who was hostile to 
the British. This demand the Khan did not 
accede to, but on the contrary treated Major 
Harrison, the British agent at his court, with 
such marked rudeness, that the Indian Govern- 
ment recalled its agents, and withheld the an- 
nuity of $25,000 regularly paid since 1854. 
They furthermore ordered the authorities on 


the border to observe a strict neutrality, while © 


formerly they assisted the Khan with advice 
and even with troops, if a subordinate chief 
had collected a large retinue around him. In 
consequence of these measures, the anarchy 
increased, but, contrary to expectations, pro- 
duced disorders in the British territory. In 
February, 1874, a band of 200 Brahni rushed 
with such impetuosity into the middle of Sinde 
in pursuit of fugitive slaves, that they had taken 
their slaves, with their families and their prop- 
erty, across the border, before the guards had 

een alarmed or ready for pursuit. The Indian 
Government demanded of Kelat the extradition 
or the punishment of the robbers, but in an- 
swer to repeated demands received only evasive 
replies. The reason for this the British agent 
who returned last sees in the impotence of the 
Khan. His report is as follows: ‘‘The prince 
is actually not able to call the robbers to ac- 
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count, and the country must in a very short 
time become a prey to the worst kind of an- 
archy. Even now we can hardly speak of a 
government in Kelat or in any part of Beloo- 
chistan ; the body-guard of the prince have for 
some time been in arrears with their pay, and 
are in consequence arrogant toward the tax- 
payers, and mutinous toward the Khan. The 
high dignitaries of the country are everywhere 
ready to fight for or against their sovereign, 
but like him want the means for any larger 
undertaking. The prince is surrounded by bad 
counselors, and is neither able nor willing to 
bring back any tribe to order or obedience.” In 
Indian governmental circles it is very deeply 
felt that the robbers of the previous year still 
boast of their impunity, and at the same time 
incite others to like deeds. The border police 
had all along been considered excellent, and a 
few regiments of native cavalry were deemed 
sufficient to protect the border as long as the 
neighboring prince could control his subjects ; 
but recently it has proved itself decidedly in- 
sufficient. The border is becoming more un- 
safe, inroads of armed bands are increasing, 
and commerce has ceased entirely. According 
to the official report of 1873-74, for the prov- 
ince of Bombay, the number of the military 
police has been increased on the border, but 
the concentration of troops announced some 
time ago has not yet taken place. 

BERNARD, Wri1am Baytex, dramatist, 
born in Boston, Mass., in 1808; died in Lon- 
don, in August, 1875. He was the son of a pop- 
ular English comedian, and prepared for the 
press his father’s ‘‘ Recollections of the Stage.” 
He was the author of many popular plays, the 
best known of which are, ‘The Nervous Man 
and the Man of Nerve,” “ The Irish Attorney,” 
‘His Last Legs,” ‘‘ The Boarding School,” and 
“Life’s Trials.” 

BERNHARDY, Gorrrriep, an eminent Ger- 
man philologist, born March 20, 1800; died May 
18, 1875. He received his education in the 
Joachimsthal Gymnasium in Berlin, and the 
university of the same city, which he entered 
at seventeen years of age. From 1828 to 1829 
he was professor in Berlin, and in the latter 
year he went as professor to the University of 
Halle, where he remained up to his death. In 
1844 he was appointed chief librarian of the 
University Library, and in 1862 was created 
‘“‘Geheimer Regierungsrath.” During his stay 
in Berlin he published two of his larger works, 
‘““Geographi Greci minores”” (Leipsic, 1828), 
of which, however, only the first volume has ~ 
ever been issued; and ‘‘ Wissenschaftliche Syn- 
tax der griechischen Sprache” (Berlin, 1829), 
Among his later works the most important are: 
‘“Grundriss der rémischen Literatur” (Halle, 
1830); ‘Grundriss der griechischen Litera- 
tur” (2 vols., Halle, 1836-45), and an edi- 
tion of ‘‘Suidas” (4 vols., Halle, 1834-58). 
These three works principally have raised 
him to the foremost ranks of modern philo- 
logians. * 
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BINNEY, Horaosz, born in Philadelphia, 
January 4, 1780; died August 12, 1875, at 
the age of 97. He received his education at 
Harvard University, where he was graduated 
in 1797, at the age of seventeen, and where 
he divided the first honors with the late Judge 
White, of Salem, Mass. He studied lawin the 
office of Jared Ingersoll, Esq., and was admit- 
ted to the bar in 1800, after three years’ study, 
and before he was of age. Devoting himself 
to the hard work of his profession, he soon 
gained a foothold in the courts, and gradually 
rose to the head of the Philadelphia bar. Sev- 
eral times he was offered a position on the 
bench, but always declined such honors. He 
took a leading part in nearly all the most im- 
portant cases. In 1843 he made his last ap- 
pearance in court in the celebrated case of 
‘Vidal vs. The Mayor of Philadelphia,”’ before 
the United States Supreme Court. The issue 
involved the validity of the will of the famous 
Stephen Girard. Mr. Binney’s argument in 
favor of the validity of the will is often cited 
as an authority by American and British ju- 
rists. He took a prominent part in politics, 
and was, as early as 1806, elected a member 
of the Legislature. In 1832 he was elected a 
member of Congress from Philadelphia, as an 
opponent to the Democratic Administration. 
He only served from 1833 to 1835, and de- 
clined a reélection. About this time he also 
figured in connection with the old United 
States Bank, as a director of which he served 
many years; and when its affairs were wound 
up he was one of the trustees to whom the 
task was intrusted. He took an early and 
heroic part in the antislavery agitation. His 
most important published work was his “ Re- 
ports of Cases in the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania,” in six volumes, from 1799 to 1814. 
It was begun in 1809 and ended in 1815. His 
celebrated argument in the Vidal case was 
published in 1844. He also gave to the pub- 
lic his ‘‘Eulogium on Chief-Justice Tilghman” 
(1827), and on ‘‘ Chief-Justice Marshall” (1836) ; 
** An Inquiry into the Formation of Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address” (1859); and ‘The 
Leaders of the Old Bar of Philadelphia” (1859). 
This last work included sketches of the pro- 
fessional character and career of only three 
persons—Lewis, Tilghman, and Ingersoll. At 
the time of his death, Mr. Binney was the old- 
est member of the bar of Philadelphia. Horace 
Binney, Jr.,.whose career as a lawyer anda 
man almost. rivaled that of his father, died in 
February, 1870, at the age of sixty-two. 

BLAINE, James Gritespiz, was born on 
January 31, 1830, in Washington County, Pa. 
His mother was a member of the Catholic 
Church, to which his father also became a 
convert. They had five sons and two daugh- 
ters who were reared in the faith of their 
parents. James, the eldest, was for a short 
time a teacher at the South, and afterward be- 
came an editor and removed to Maine, where he 
conducted the Kennebec Journal and Portland 
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Advertiser, for several years. He was.a mem- 
ber of the State Legislature for four years, two 
of which he was Speaker of the Lower House. 
In 1862, he was elected to Congress as a Repre- 
sentative from Maine, and has been reélected 
at every subsequent term. He has served on 
various important committees, as those of 
Post-Office and Post-Roads, Military Affairs, 
on the death of President Lincoln, war debts 
of the States, Appropriations and Rules. In 
the Forty-first, the Forty-second, and the For- 
ty-third Congresses he served as Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. He was re- 
elected to Congress at the last congressional 
election in his State, by a majority of 2,830 
votes. During this year Mr. Blaine took the 
occasion of the election in Ohio to express his 
views on an amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution relative to religion and public schools, 
in a letter to a prominent citizen of Ohio, as 
follows: 
Aveusta, Mz., October 20, 1875. 


My pear Sir: The public-school agitation in your 
late campaign is liable to break out elsewhere ; and, 
occurring first in one State and then in another, may 
keep the whole country in a ferment for years to 
come. This inevitably arouses sectarian feeling and 
leads to that bitterest and most deplorable of all 
strifes, the strife between religious denominations. 
It seems to me that this question ought to be settled 
in some definite and comprehensive way, and the 
only settlement that can be final is the complete vic- 
tory for non-sectarian schools. Iam sure this will 
be demanded by the American people at all hazards 
and at any cost. 

The dread of sectarian legislation in this country 
has been felt many times in the past. It began very 
early. The first amendment to the Constitution, the 
joint product of Jefferson and Madison, proposed in 
1789, declared that ‘* Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, nor prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof.” At that time, when 
the powers of the Federal Government were untried 
and undeveloped, the fear was that Congress might 
be the source of danger to perfect religious liberty, 
and hence all power was taken away from it. At 
the same time the States were left free to do as they 
pleased in regard to ‘*‘ an establishment of religion,”’ 
for the tenth amendment, proposed by that eminent 
jurist, Theophilus Parsons, and adopted contempora- 
neously with the first, declared that ‘‘ all powers not 
delegated to the United States, by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved ‘to 
the States respectively, or to the people.’’ 

A majority of the people in any State in this Union 
can, therefore, if they desire it, have an established 
Church, under which the minority may be taxed for 
the erection of church-edifices which they never en- 
ter and for the support of which they do not believe. ° 
This power was actually exercised in some of the 
States ee after the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution, and, although there may be no positive dan- 
ger of its revival in the future, the possibility of it 
should not be permitted. The auspicious time to 
guard against an evil is when all will unite in pre- 
venting it. 

And in curing this constitutional defect all possi- 
bility of hurtful agitation on the school question 
should be ended also. Just let the old Jefferson- 
Madison amendment be applied to the States by ad- 
ding the following to the inhibitory clauses in sec- 
tion 10, Article I, of the Federal Constitution, viz. : 

No State shall make any law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; and no money raised by taxation in any 
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State, for the support of the public schools or de- 
rived from any public fund therefor, shall ever be 
under the control of any religious sect, nor shall any 
money so raised ever be divided between religious 
sects or denominations. : 

This, you will observe, does not interfere with any 
State having just such a school system as its citizens 
may prefer, subject to the single and simple restric- 
tion that the schools shall not be made the arena 
for sectarian controversy or theological disputation. 
‘his adjustment, it seems to me, would be compre- 
hensive and conclusive, and would be fair alike to 
Protestant and Catholic, to Jew and Gentile, leaving 
the religious faith and the conscience of every man 
free and unmolested. Very sincerely yours, 

J. G. BLAINE. 


The journal formerly conducted by Mr. 
Blaine, in the State of Maine, in commenting 
upon this letter, makes the following state- 
ment: 


The form and substance of Mr. Blaine’s proposi- 
tion seem to be comprehensive and satisfactory. Its 
terms do not require the States to modify their public 
school systems, nor make them conform to any 
stated model; it simply forbids the introduction of 
sectarian controversy of every nature by providing 
that no part of the public funds for school purposes 
shall be used for sectarian purposes or divided among 
religious sects. Theissue is now before the country. 
There is no question about that. It is better that it 
should not be a party issue, and the Democratic Con- 

ress can keep it out of polities by rah Hey: and act- 
ing upon the suggestion which Mr. Blaine has made. 
If the Democratic Congress, with the full nature of 
the controversy confronting it, fails to show a sufli- 
cient patriotism to propose an amendment making a 
final One of the danger, then the Republican 


arty will no longer hesitate to add this to the other 


oons it has conferred upon the American people 
and it will be a conspicuous issue of the presidential 
campaign of 1876. 


BLEEK, Wiiuetm Herericn EMMANUEL, an 
eminent philologist, born March 8, 1827; died 
August 17, 1875, in Cape Town. He attended 
the gymnasium at Bonn, entered the universi- 
ty at the same place in 1845, and in 1848 that 
of Berlin. Having been led by various circum- 
stances to a particular study of the South Af- 
rican languages, he wrote a dissertation in 1851 
in which he attempted to show the northern 
origin of the Hottentot language. In 1855 
he went in company with Bishop Colenso to 
Natal, and during his stay there he explored 
the interior of the colony as well as the adjoin- 
ing country of the Kaffres, in order to study 
the language and customs of the natives. In 
the fall of 1856 he went to Cape Town, where 
hé received an appointment from the Governor, 
Sir George Grey, which enabled him to con- 
tinue his studies on the languages of Africa, 
Australia, and Polynesia. When Sir George 
Grey left for New Zealand, he presented his 
valuable library to the colony, and Dr. Bleek 
was appointed librarian of it. His most im- 
portant works are, a ‘‘ Comparative Grammar 
of South African Languages,” of which the 
first volume appeared in 1862, but which he 
did not finish; a ‘‘ Vocabulary of the Bush- 
men Language,” which he also left unfinished ; 
“De nominum generibus linguarun Africe 
Australis; * ‘‘ Reynard the Fox in South Af- 
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rica; or, Hottentot Fables and Tales” (Lon- 
don, 1864); and a *“* Handbook of African, 
Australian, and Polynesian Philology ” (8 vols., 
London, 1858-1863). 

BOKHARA, a khanate in Central Asia, In 
virtue of the treaty concluded between the 
Khan of Bokhara and the Emperor of Russia 
on September 28, 18738, a portion of the terri- 
tory on the right bank of the Amoo Daria 
which the Khan of Khiva had to cede to Rus- 
sia, was transferred to Bokhara. According 
to the latest dates (Behm and Wagner, “ Be- 
volkerung der Erde,”’ vol. iii., 1875, p. 99) the 
area of the khanate was estimated at 83,980 
square miles, and the population at 2,286,000. 

The following is the text of the treaty be- 
tween Bokhara and Russia, which virtually es- 
tablishes a Russian protectorate over Bokhara: 


Cravsr I. The frontiers between the possessions 
of his papers Majesty the Emperor of all the Rus- 
sias and his Worship the Amir of Bokhara remain 
unchanged, 

The Khivese territory on the right bank of the 
Amoo, having been embodied with the Russian Em- 
pire, the former frontier between Khiva and Bokha- 
ra, from the Oasis of Kholat to Gu ertli, is altered 
in this wise: The possessions of the Amir of Bokhara 
are augmented by the addition to them of the land 
between the former Khiva-Bokhara frontier on the 
right bank of the Amoo, from Gugertli to Meschekli, 
and from Meschekli to the point where the former 
Khiva-Bokhara frontier met the frontier of the Rus- 
sian Empire. 

Cxravse II. In consequence of the right bank of 
the Amoo being severed from Khiva, the caravan 
roads going from Bokhara north to the Russian pos- 
sessions traverse Bokharese and Russian territory 
exclusively. The Russian and Bokharese Govern- 
ments, each in its own territory, will watch over the 
safety of these caravan roads and the commerce 
along them. 

Cravse III. Russian steamers and other vessels, 
whether belonging to the Government or to private 
persons, will have the right to navigate, without let 
or hinderance, the Bokharese portion of the Amoo, 
equally with Bokharese ships. 

Crause IV. Any gent on the Bokharese banks 
of the Amoo, which the Russians may select for the 
construction of piers or storehouses, may be used by 
them for this purpose, the Bokharese Government 
being responsible for the safety of the erections thus 
established. The final and definite selection of these 
erections depends upon the supreme Russian au- 
thorities in Central Asia. 

Crause V. All the towns and villages of the 
khanate of Bokhara will be open to Russian com- 
merce. Russian merchants and caravans will be al- 
lowed to travel freely in the whole khanate, and will 
enjoy the special protection of the local authorities. 
The safety of the Russian caravans on Bokharese 
territory 1s expressly guaranteed by the Bokhara 
Government. 

CravsE VI. On all merchandise belonging to Rus- 
sian traders, whether imported from Russia to Bo- 
khara, or from Bokhara to Russia, an ad valorem tax 
of 24 per cent. will be levied in Bokhara. In the 
Russian province of Toorkistan the goods mentioned 
in the preceding sentence are to pay a tax amount- 
ing to one-fortieth of their value. No other tax, 
duty, or impost, whatsoever, will be levied upon 
merchandise of the description mentioned. 

Cxravsr VII. Russian merchants will be entitled 
to send their goods through Bokhara free of transit 


dues. 
CravseE VIII. Russian merchants will be entitled 
to have caravansaries for the storing of merchandise 
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in all Bokharese towns. The sameright is accorded 
to the Bokharese merchants in the towns of the 
province of Toorkistan. 

Cravsr 1X. The better to direct the course of 
commerce, insure the levying of the above tax, and 
regulate their relations with the local authorities in 
mercantile matters, Russian merchants are accorded 
the right of keeping commercial agents in all towns 
of the khanate. The same right is accorded to the 
Bokharese merchants in the towns of the province 
of Toorkistan. 

Crausr X. Commercial engagements between 
Russians and Bokharese must be considered as sa- 
ered, and be unconditionally carried out by both 

arties. The Bokhara Government promises to 
ook after the honest fulfillment of commercial en- 
gagements, and the fair and conscientious conduct 
of commercial affairs generally. 

Crause XI. Russian subjects will enjoy an equali- 
ty of right with Bokharese subjects in carrying on 
in Bokharese territory all branches of industry and 
handicraft allowed by the law of Sharigat. A cor- 
responding right is accorded to. Bokharese subjects 
on Russian territory, with regard to the exercise of 
all trades and handicrafts permitted by the Russian 
law. 

Cravuse XII. Russian subjects are permitted to 
possess houses, gardens, arable land, and every spe- 
cies of real property in the khanate, such property 
to be subject to the land-tax assessed on Bokharese 
property. A corresponding privilege is accorded to 


Bokharese subjects in the whole territory of the 


Russian Empire. 

_Cxavse XIII. Russian subjects are admitted to the 
Bokharese territory when provided with permits 
signed by the Russian authorities. They may travel 
freely in the whole khanate, and are placed under 
the special protection of the Bokharese authorities. 

Cravse XIV. In no case will the Bokharese Gov- 
ernment receive on Bokhara territory persons arriv- 
ing from Russian territory, whatever nationality they 
may belong to, unless provided with a special per- 
mit, duly and satisfactorily signed by the Russian 
authorities. If criminals who are Russian subjects 
should take refuge on Bokharese territory, they will 
be arrested by the Bokharese authorities, and deliv- 
ered to the nearest Russian authorities. 

CrauseE XV. With a view to the maintenance of 
direct and permanent relations with the supreme 


Russian authorities in Central Asia, the Amir of. 


Bokhara will appoint one of his intimate counsellors 
to be his resident envoy and plenipotentiary at 
Tashkend. This plenipotentiary will live at Tash- 
kend in the house and at the expense of the Amir. 

CrausE XVI. If it chooses to do so, the Russian 
Government may keep a permanent representative 
at Bokhara, attached to the person of his Worship 
the Amir. As the Amir’s representative at Tash- 
kend, so the Russian plenipotentiary at Bokhara 
will live in the house and at the expense of the 
Russian Government. 

Cxrause XVII. To please the Emperor of all the 
Russias and enhance the future glory of his Impe- 
rial Majesty, his Worship the Amir Seid Mustafar, 
of Bokhara, has determined as follows: The traffic 
in human beings, being contrary to the law which 
commands man to love his neighbor, is abolished 
forever in the territory of the khanate. In accord- 
- ance with this resolve, the strictest injunctions will 
be given by the Amir to all his beys to enforce 
the new law, and special orders will be sent to all 
border towns where slaves are transported for sale 
from neighboring countries that, should any such 
slaves be brought there, they shall be taken from 
their owners and set at liberty without loss of time. 

CravsE XVIII. His Worship the Amir Seid Mus- 
tafar, being sincerely desirous to strengthen and de- 
velop the amicable relations established five years 
ago for the benefit of Bokhara, approves and accepts 
for his constant guidance the above seventeen 

Vou, xv.—6 A 
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clauses, constituting an agreement relative to the 
friendship between Russia and Bokhara. This 
agreement has been made out in two copies, each 
copy in the two languages, Russian and Turkish. 
In proof of his having sanctioned this agreement 
and accepted it for his own guidance, as well as for 
the guidance of his successor, the Amir Seid Mus- 
tafar has affixed to it his seal. Hy 

Done at Shaar on the 28th of September, 1878, 
A. D., being the 19th day of the month of Shayban 
of the. year. 1290, a. HB. 


LADY AND GENTLEMAN OF BOKHARA. 


On the relations of Bokhara with Russia Sir. 
H. Rawlinson, in his new work on ‘‘ England 
and Russia in the East” (London, 1875), makes 
the following remarks: 


No one questions but that the general feeling at 
Bokhara is intensely hostile to Russia, and that the 
Amir has had, and still has, the utmost difficulty in 
preventing his subjects from pap out and de- 
claring a holy war against the infidels. Repeated 
rumors, indeed, have been circulated of the .inten- 
tion of Muzeffer-ed-din to abdicate in favor of his 
son—weary of the perpetual conflict between his 
feelings and his interests, and despairing of the 
future of his country ; and it is not at all improbable 
that such may be the result of the pending troubles 
at Bokhara; but a revolution of this nature, unless 


accompanied with direct outrage upon the Russians, 


will hardly precipitate their occupation of the kha- 
nate. It is indeed so manifestly to their advantage 
to procrastinate until their lines of communication 
are completed that no amount of mere provocation 
will probably induce them at present to interefere. 
By retaining in their hands a complete command of 
the water-supply of Bokhara as well as by exhibitin 
an impossing military force upon the Samarcan 
frontier, they are enabled to control the Government 
almost as effectively as if they maintained a garrison 
in the capital city, while at the same time they 
avoid the expense as well as the dangers of occupa- 
tion. But it is well understood that this vicarious 
overnment cannot be permanent. As soon as there 
is rapid and direct communication between the Cau- 
ceacus and Toorkistan, a Russian governor-general will 
take the place of the Amir, and then, if we may 
judge by our own Afghan experience, the Russian 
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difficulties will commence. On one side the militar 

expenses will be prodigious, with a very poor set-o 

from trade or revenue; on another side the friction 
and irritation which must arise from the Russian 
soldiery being brought into daily contact with a 
fanatical Mohammedan population will neutralize 
all efforts at improvement and finally Russia will 
tind the mountaineers of Hissar and Dehinon and 
Shahz-i-Sebz at least as impatient of control as her 


old enemies the Lesghians and Daghestanees, and in-. 


surrection will thus be chronic along the southern 
frontier. 

BOLIVIA (Repfsrica pz Bortyia), an in- 
dependent state of South America, extending 
from latitude 10° to 24° south, and from longi- 
tude 57° 25’ to 70° 30’ west. Its boundaries 
are, on the north and northeast, Brazil; on 
the south, the Argentine Republic and Chili; 
and on the west, the Pacific Ocean and Peru. 
(For the territorial divisions, area, population, 
etc.,‘sce the ANNUAL OyoLopp1a for 1872, as 
no official statistics on these points have been 
published since that time.) 

A treaty of limits, concluded with Chili in 
1874, met, while under discussion in Congress, 
with determined opposition, especially in cer- 
tain articles relating to the cession of a portion 
of territory to that republic; and in Cobija a 
numerously-signed protest was made against 
it as ‘binding Bolivia to surrender a part of 
her liberty and her wealth to a foreign coun- 
try.” This protest had the effect of causing 
certain modifications to be proposed in the ob- 
jectionable articles. ; 

Serious disagreements were reported to 
have occurred in the second half of the year, 
between Brazilian commissioners and General 
Mejia, the Bolivian commissioner, appointed to 
dispose of the boundary question between the 
empire and the republic. 

Sefior Serapio Reyes Ortiz, President of the 
Council of State, was named, in August, to 
negotiate with the Argentine special envoy, 
then in Sucre, on the boundary question still 
pending with the Argentine Republic, but he 
refused to accept the appointment. 

The President of Bolivia is Dr. Tomas Frias, 
who was installed on February 14, 1874. The 
ministers of the various departments were as 
follows: Interior and Foreign Affairs, Dr. M. 
Baptista; Finance and Public Works, Dr. 
Prudencio Carvajal; Justice and Public Wor- 
ship, Calvo (resigned in April); and War, 
General Hilario Daza. 

The metropolitan archbishop is Dr. P. J. 
Puch y Solona (elevated 1861), with the fol- 
lowing bishops: of La Paz, Dr. Juan de Dios 
Bosque (1874); of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, F. 
X. Rodriguez (1870); and of Cochabamba, F. 
M. del Granado, titular Bishop of Troy in part. 

The Bolivian consul-general in New York 
is Sefior Don T. Pol. 

The standing army comprises eight generals, 
some 400 superior and 700 subaltern officers, 
with not over 2,000 men. Nevertheless, the 
annual expenditure for the army seldom falls 
below $2,000,000. 

The national revenue, though set down in 


official reports at about $3,000,000, has been 
reported to amount to about $7,500,000. 

The expenditure was given at $4,505,504 in 
the estimated budget for 1873-74, and the 
revenue at $2,929,574. 

In the national debt is included an item— 
Colonel Church’s loan of £1,'700,000, nego- 
tiated in London in 1872—which is at present 
a subject of warm discussion in British finan- 
cial circles, and the details of which are as fol- 
lows: The loan is designated as the ‘ Bolivian 
six per cent. of 1872;” the nominal amount 
was £1,700,000; the issue price, 68; interest 
and sinking-fund, 8 per cent. per annum; and 
number of years to run, twenty-four. The net 
produce * to the borrower is set down at £1,- 
156,000; the annual charge throughout, at 
£136,000; and the total cost to borrower, in- 
cluding capital repaid at redemption, at £8, . 
235,440. 

The following remarks formed a part of the 
second report of the “ Corporation of Foreign 
Bondholders on South American States,’”’ pub- 
lished in 1875: 


The events of the past year have brought no satis- 
faction to the holders of Bolivian bonds. . 

The committee, who act indlepenceNe of the 
council, having thought it desirable to institute pro- 
ceedings in chancery, the judgment of the Master of 
the Rolls was rendered on the 11th December, 
1874; he decided that the National Bolivian Navi- 
gation Company and the Madeira & Mamoré Rail- 
way Company, Limited, were entitled to apply the 
United States bonds vested in the name of trustees, 
and the interest accruing theron, in payment for the 
works of the railway referred to in the prospec in 
proportion to the progress of such works. 

is decree left the question of the claims of the 
Government of Bolivia to these funds still open. 

The dividends. were met at maturity, but the 
drawn bonds, payable in January, were only paid to 
the extent of. mri igre and one-third per cent., 
leaving the remainder undischarged. .The sum set 
apart for the dividend and sinking-fund was thereby 
exhausted, and that portion of the loan only remains 
which is reserved by the recent decree of the court 
for the construction of the railway, _pending any 
other decision on the bill filed by the Government. 

The corimissioners of the Government thereupon 
annulled the concession for the railway, claiming at 
the same time the balance of the eighty-three per. 
cent, of the loan deposited in the Bank of England, 
as the property of the Government. - 


Meanwhile, the Government of. Bolivia have 


enacted a law to the effect that the eighty-three per 
cent. of the proceeds of the loan of 1872 shall be 
destined to the construction of the Madeira & Ma- — 
moré Railway, that the codperation of the.empire of | 
Brazil be forthwith solicited for the raising of the 
requisite further funds for the completion of the said 
railway, failing which, the present concessionnaires 
were to supply them on their own account. A di 
lomatic agent in London was to be appoin 
charged with the. special duty of terminating the 
lawsuits and of making arrangements for the con- 
struction of the railway. 


As it has been persistently stated by friends 
of Bolivia, that, spite of her misfortunes, she 


* “Net produce,” that is to say, inclusive of commissions 
paid by the borrower to the loan agent, and which, from two 
per cent. in the case of good securities, often reach as high 
as ten per cent. when security is indifferent and agents un- 
scrupulous, 
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has never allowed her honor to be impugned, 
it is but just, before quitting this subject, to 
transcribe a few extracts from a letter pub- 
lished in London on July 9th, over the signa- 
ture, ‘A Bondholder Two Years resident in 
Bolivia.” They tend not only to corroborate 
the statement referred to, but would seem to 
show that Bolivian credit still stands high in 
Europe: 


~ Ido ‘not wish to speak harshly of the Bolivian 
Government. Assuredly it has been more sinned 
against than sinning. ‘To class this case with that 
of Honduras, Costa Rica, etc., would be obviously 
unjust in the highest degree. The Bolivian Govern- 
ment has neither required money for any other pur- 
ose than that of the construction of the railway, nor 
faa it appropiated any of the money raised. The con- 
‘tractors for the railway have failed to carry out the 
' undertaking... They are in default. As between the 
bondholders and the Government, however, the 
latter no doubt feels that the last dividend not hav- 
ing been met, and the undertaking for the moment 
abandoned, the bondholder has a perfect right to 
what remains of the money, viz., the £600,000 in the 
bank, and it will place no obstacle in the way of 
the pro rata distribution thereof, should such be the 
desire of the creditors. Bolivia is a country teeming 
with wealth, with a pen of three to four mill- 
ions (?), hardly taxe 
plus revenue ;* and it is quite within her power to 
provide for the service of this small and only loan 
that she has ever contracted, and that with the great- 
est ease. Furthermore, Iam of opinion that, after 
refunding this money to the bondholders, she will 
have no difficulty whatever in raising, in conjunction 
with Brazil, all that is required. for. the railway, 
be it one or two millions sterling, and on far less 
‘onerous terms than the last. The railway will be of 
the greatest possible benefit to both countries, and 
sooner or later it is sure to be made, as the people 


of. Bolivia call aloud on their government for this © 


outlet to the Atlantic. 


. The heavy extraordinary expenses, neces- 
sitated by the rebellion hereafter to be referred 
to, so depleted the Treasury that, almost 
throughout the year, government employés re- 
ceived only small sums on account of their 
salary. Among the laws passed by the last 
Bolivian Congress of 1874 were those empower- 
ing the Executive to call in all light money 
(very abundant of late), and replace it with 
coin of full weight, the state receiving but eight 
per cent. for coinage. 

One more: subject may here properly be re- 
ferred to, as appertaining, though indirectly, 
to the department of finance. This subject is 
the long-pending and repeatedly-acknowledged 
claim against Bolivia of Mr. J. H. Colton, of 


New York City; a subject deriving peculiar 


interest from the fact that the means taken by 
the claimant for the protection of his interests 

have led to the solution of the question wheth- 

er anation can intervene to enforce the pay- 
ment of a debt acknowledged to be owed to 
one of its citizens by a foreign government. 

_ From the report on the claim submitted to 
the United States Senate by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, it appears that, in 1858, Mr. 
Colton contracted with an authorized agent 


at all, and yet showing a sur-_ 
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of the Bolivian Government, to engrave on 
copperplate a map of the republic, and to 
deliver 10,000 copies thereof for an agreed 
sum of $25,000, of which $2,000 were to be 
paid on the commencement of the work, and 
the remainder on or soon after the delivering 
of the maps. The map was duly completed 
and the 10,000 copies delivered; but, although 
it appears that 2,000 maps were sold by the 
Bolivian Government at $12 each, and 3,000 
at $5, or a profit of $14,000 upon the whole 
stipulated cost, the $23,000 remaining due to 
Mr. Colton were not paid. It should be stated 
that this indebtedness has never been repu- 
diated by the Bolivian Government; on the 
contrary, it has been recognized repeatedly, 
and payment frequently promised ; and on one 
occasion President Morales issued a decree for 
its payment “out of the first funds from the 
loan sanctioned by Congress in 1872.” Weary 
of waiting, Mr. Colton at last laid his grievance 
before the United States Congress, and the fol- 
lowing act, on the recommendation of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, was passed, 


in March, 1875: 


An Aor ror THE Rewer or Josepu H. Cotton. 

—Be it enacted by the Senate and’ House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in. Con- 
gress assembled; That the President of the United 
States is hereby requested to call upon the Govern- 
ment of Bolivia to make payment of the money ad- 
mitted by itself to be due, with interest thereon,* 
according to the decree of the said Government of 
Bolivia of February 1, 1872, to Joseph H. Colton, for 
mane engraved for that Government under a contract 
made in 1858. 
_ As usual, no official returns of the foreign 
trade were published in the last year; but it 
may safely be conjectured that, owing to the 
troubled condition of the country, there has 
been no increase in the imports over the value 
estimated for 1874, namely, $7,500,000, of 
which $5,500,000 through the Peruvian ports 
of Tacna and Arica, and the remainder through 
Cobija or Lamar. 

Mining industry has entered upon an era of 
great prosperity in Bolivia. It is estimated 
that 340,000 marks of silver are annually pro- — 
duced in the whole republic, which at the rate 
of $10 per mark, gives $3,400,000. In a well- 
known cutting called La Virgen, in Oruro, 
where the principal lode, proving to be nearly 
nine yards in width, had not yet been reached, 
the yield for the year 1875 was computed at 
60,000 marks ($600,000). 

In the matter of railways, the two most im- 
portant events were the renewed decision on 
the part of the Government to rescind Colonel 
Church’s concession,t and a proposal made, in 
reference to the Caracoles Railway, by Mr. J. 
M. Braun, representative of Mr. Henry Meiggs, 
the chief clauses of which are as follows: 

The Government permits the Mejillones & Cara- 
coles Railway Company to transfer their contract to 
Don Enrique Meiggs ; the Government, with the con- 
sent of Don Enrique Meiggs, will appoint a financial 


2 * See AnnvaL CyoLropzp1a for 1874, pp. 92,93, where & 
large deficit, rather than a surplus, appears evident. 


* $41,588, principal and interest. 
+ See ANNUAL CroLorzpr14 for 1874, 1873, and 1872. 
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agent in Valparaiso to succeed the National Bank of 
Bolivia. Don Enrique Meiggs is authorized to ap- 
point representatives in all the custom-houses on 
the coast, for the collection of the whole of the ex- 
port dues on ores and metals, in order to apply them 
to the defraying of the expense of constructing the 
line ; the Government admits its indebtedness of 
$248,894,76, besides the export tax of 60,000 marks 
of silver, giving a total of $276,894.76. The Govern- 
ment undertakes to pay Don Enrique Meiggs this 
sum, together with interest at the rate of seven and 
a half per cent., from the surplus which remains of 
the export tax on ores and metals, after the service 
of the bonds has been attended to, and with the first 
profits obtained from the railway. 


A tender was accepted from Sefior Marzo 
for the construction of a narrow-gauge line to 
the Peruvian frontier, at an estimated cost of 
about $4,250,000, with a government guaran- 
tee of eight per cent. on the extension of the 
railway to La Paz. 

An important concession was granted to 
Mr. Daniel Yoachman, formerly of Santiago, 
for the canalization of the Rio Desaguadero 
(connecting Lakes Titicaca and Aullagas). The 
privilege is for fifty years; and Oruro, if the 
project be carried out, will thereby be placed in 
communication, by water and rail, with the sea. 

A proposal made by Sefior Suarez Arafia to 
open two roads from the city of Santa Cruz to 
the lake of Caceres, on the right margin of the 
river Paraguay, was accepted. The undertak- 
ing does not promise to be an easy one, owing 
to the immense deserts of Otuquis and the ob- 
stacles presented by the plains of Izozo. 

A cart-road is to be made from La Paz to 
Carapata, the port on Lake Titicaca. 

The commencement of 1875 found this dis- 
tracted country still a prey to political violence. 
On December 24, 1874; a revolution broke out, 
headed by General Quintin Quevedo, already 
famous for the numerous attempts to overthrow 
the existing government, and now leagued with 
Dr. Corral against the Frias administration. 
Though repeatedly repressed, the rebellion was 
not finally crushed until April. The following 
extract of a private letter dated Cochabamba, 
February 11th, will give an idea of the state 
of affairs at that city : , 

Cochabamba has been converted into a perfect 
desert. The forced evacuation of all the houses 
within eight blocks of the principal square, and the 
abandonment of the city by all those who are not 
friendly to the revolutionary party, have reduced the 
city to a most miserable plight. The anxiety and 
terror of the people on seeing the town in the hands 
of Miguel Aguirre and his followers, can be easily 
imagined. His first step, on aki Pee of the 
town, was to take forcibly from the National Bank 
$20,000 belonging to the funds for public instruction, 
and five days afterward he seized $50,000 belongir 
to the bank itself. He has with him six handed 
men, only one hundred of whom are armed with 
rifles, and these of all kinds and calibres. By to-mor- 
row the barricades erecting on one block of the 
square will be terminated. They run parallel to one 
another in pairs, and are very high. Communication 
is kept up between them by narrow passages. Those 
most liable to capture will be mined. A great many 
of the populace, who are Corralists, assist the move- 
ment, although not with much decision; but the 
majority follow Aguirre and the Prefect Galdo, be- 
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cause these treat them with great liberality. Aguirre 
is said to have told a friend of his that his only fear 
was that the Government troops would not leave 
Oruro at once to attack him, as, in case of delay, his 
men would disband of themselves, their supplies 
being rapidly consumed, and they have no means to 
replenish them. The bank officials refused to de- 
liver their specie and that of private persons intrust- 
ed to them for safe-keeping, and declare they will 
allow themselves to-be killed rather than. surrender 
any money. The city was laid in ruins, and never- 
theless many of the inhabitants, who had fled, re- 
turned on peace being restored. ° om 

In May the department of Cochabamba was. 
reported to be perfectly quiet, the legal author- 
ities having been reinstated, with the exception 
of General Carlos Villegas, commander of the 
troops, who was accused of disloyalty during 
the rebellion. ? 

Quevedo, Corral, and nine other rebels of 
lesser note, were tried and condemned to death ; 
but the punishment was afterward commuted 
to ten years of penal servitude, and finally to 
ten years’ banishment from the country. 

A revolutionary movement took place at 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra on April 26th, but was 
promptly. put down. The leader there was 
Deputy Andrés Ibafiez. 

In the second half of the year the approach- 
ing elections for President constituted the al- 
most exclusive preoccupation of political circles. 
Of the four candidates proposed at the begin- 
ning of the campaign—Dr. Belisario Salinas, 
civil candidate ; General Daza (Minister of 
War), military candidate; Dr. George Oblitas, . 
Quevedist candidate; and Vasquez, the repre- 
sentative of the Corral party—two only were 
regarded as-truly national, Salinas and Daza. 

BOYCE, Rev. James P., D. D., LL. D.; 
President of the Southern Baptist Convention, 
was born in Charleston, S. O©., in 1827. He 
studied at the Theological Seminary at Prince- 
ton, N. J., from 1849 till April, 1851. He was 


ordained to the ministry in December of the 


same year, and was settled over the Baptist — 
Church at Columbia, 8. 0. In 1855 he became 
Professor of Theology in Furman University. 
He was elected a professor in the Southern — 
Baptist Theological Seminary at Greenville, 8. 
C., in February, 1858, and entered upon the 


duties of that office on October 1, 1859. The 


operations of the seminary having been practi- 
cally suspended during the war, he entered 
the Confederate army asa chaplain, and served — 
in that capacity for six months. He was elected — 
to the Legislature of South Carolina in 1862, 
and was reélected in 1864. In 1863 he was — 


appointed by the Confederate Government a 


special commissioner to,secure the adoption by 


the States of a plan for the relief of the Con- 


federate debt, which he had himself brought 
forward in the South Carolina Legislature in 
1862. Since the close of the war, he has given 
his attention to the resuscitating and reéstab- 
lishing the Southern Baptist Theological Sem-_ 
inary, lately removed to Kentucky. His labors 
in this work are spoken of as having been very 
successful, In 1874 he secured pledges to the 
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amount of $90,000 for the support of the semi- 
-nary. Dr. Boyce received the degree of D. D. 
from Columbian College, Washington, D. C., 
and that of LL. D. from Union University, 
Tennessee, in 1872. He has been chosen pres- 
ident of the convention for several years in 
succession. 

BRAZIL (Imperio po BraAziz), an empire 
of South America, the only country under a 
monarchical government in the New World. 
It lies between latitude 4° 3’ north and 33° 
south, and longitude 35° and 73° west, and is 


| pounded as follows: North, by the United 


States of Colombia, Venezuela, the Guianas, 
and the Atlantic; east, by the same ocean; 
south, by Paraguay, Uruguay, and the Argen- 
tine Republic; and west, by Bolivia, Peru, 
Ecuador, and the United States of Colombia. 

The boundary questions, so long pending 
with the Argentine Republic and Bolivia, have 
not yet been settled, notwithstanding the pres- 
erice of a special envoy at Rio de Janeiro from 
the first state, and of a special Brazilian com- 
Mmissioner at the Bolivian capital for the pur- 
pose of terminating negotiations.* 

The territory of the empire is divided into 
twenty provinces and one neutral municipality 
(municipio neutro), which, with their popula- 
tion, according to the census of 1874, were given 
in the AnNuAL Oycroppr1a for that year. 

The annexed table shows the number of 
slaves in the provinces, etc., therein enumer- 
ated, according to the official returns published 
by the Minister of the Interior, in April, 1874: 


PROVINCES. No. of Slaves. 
NREL SP Said disig. 5ic.c 4's. o/a.siain,s)» ious mies 5, T41 
PMR MTR ona Neches 5 a's visa cine nolnie tae ca 979 
REMEDIAL EON Roan oitra dia'p f Seisiere o sie aie'o-s.e «cates 162,295 
RCH Sater Gira 6 huis « hnsats Gat u's, 08 81,913 
Espirito Santo EDU DS Gold Rive wes tlate es aretha 2,659 
MEPANINO. rei k ou abd voce memes eee ard 74,939 
PRAY DR oho eUla Die eetalk aie ph tool Saree «8: <\ala ae ee 20,914 
WEA ring Gawee LeU weal ah bbe ke © misiea.es 10,560 
MPORUGUR UN OG nis s's ale avs bcclemedncices oes.as 89,028 
MEAL ios aie Hua otic as aig wrolWalcix marnie a we 601 Sse 23,795 
RdOGO se ATIOUIN sl. 0151404) nina Craieinlere a dlecsiale gas 270,726 
Rio de Janeiro (municipality)............. 48,939 
Rio Grande do Norte........... 2. cece eens 12,020 
AOE ANG a cars seers sotiene We cca Caden sla sith 156,612 
RENN ee SUR els a awaldia's dvs dn cloteis's & sin releiad 21,49 

SINMNED oar eR USWA ONa ed cites Tol reae be dialed 1,013,615 


The number of slaves in the six other prov- 
inces is comparatively insignificant. 

From the report of the Minister of Agricult- 
ure, in which considerable space was devoted 
to the matter of immigration, it appears that 
the Imperial Government has expended, in the 


is twenty-five years immediately preceding, no 


} ; less a sum than $10,000,000 (2). 
The number of inhabitants of the several 


__ colonies was set down as follows: 


we Population. 
Imperial colonies teopoleinnss Blumenau, etc.)....:.. . 16,360 
Provincial colonies of Santa Catarina, etc............. 23,000 
Independent colonies (Sao Leopoldo, Santa Isabel, etc.). 22,640 
EE Ne ag ce dcatan dence vvedesiecens 62,000 


_ In the foregoing figures are included immi- 
grants drawn to the country by special effort 


* See the articles “ Argentine Republic” and “ Bolivia” in 
this volume. ; ' 
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on the part of the Government; and the total 
shows each immigrant to have cost, on the 
average, somewhat over $160. 

The spontaneous immigration, for the most 
part from Portugal, varies from 4,000 to 5,000 
annually. 

Here follows a transcript of an important 
colonization bill, which was laid before the 
Provincial Assembly of Rio de Janeiro: 


ArtictE I, Any planter, or owner of any agricult- 
ural establishment, in the province, desiring to ob- 
tain from Europe or the United States colonists to 
cultivate his lands, may receive from the provincial 
treasury, as aid, an advance of not over $5,000. 

Srorion 1. This advance will be made only upon 
full security, the farmer binding himself to reimburse 
the sum received, and to pay a fourth part of it as 
fine, should the immigrants not have arrived in the 
province within one year. 

Sxo. 2. The number of colonists which the planter 
must import in this case will be proportionate to the 
advance received in the ratio fixed in Art. III. 

Src. 8. Any farmer who thus obtains an advance 
from the provincial treasury will be subject to the 
following conditions: 1. To prove the arrival of 
the colonists on his Jand. 2. To present documents 
setting forth the nationality, name, and social condi- 
tion of each. 8. To present the contracts made by 
himself or his agent with the colonists. 

Szo. 4. For the concession of this aid, the presi- 
dent of the province will accept applications within 
the term of three months from the advertisement to 
be made. When one term ends, another will com- 
mence, until the sum fixed by this law is exhausted. 

Art. II. The president of the province is hereby 
empowered to guarantee, during the term of thirty 
years, seven per cent. interest to any company or 
companies organized, at home or abroad, for the ex- 
clusive purpose of assisting colonization and settling 
immigrants within the province. 

Sxo. 1. Among such companies will be considered 
those who deal in lands and farms for sale or to lease 
to immigrants, or for advancing money on loan, at 
not over eight per cent. per annum, to planters and 
establishers of agricultural colonies. 

Szo. 2. The companies may not give dividends - 
over ten per cent., the rest being applied to form 
areserve fund which will be destined to cover such 
losses as shall be proved at the time of liquidation. 

Sxo, 8. The capital guaranteed to all companies 
formed in virtue of this law, may not exceed $10,- 
000,000. 

Arr. III. Any farmer having brought from Europe 
or the United States, directly or by his agents, colo- 
nists for the cultivation of his lands, may receive 
from the public treasury half of the cost of passage 
of each one, from embarkation in his country to 
arrival at the farmer’s establishment; but not over 
$50 per able-bodied paetpie under fourteen years, 
and $100 per able-bodied over fourteen and under 
forty-five years. 

Sro. 1. Persons over forty-five years will be 
ranked as those under fourteen, provided they bring 
a family of over five persons. 

Art. IV. Immigrants from Europe or the United 
States coming to this province and buying or leasing 
for more than ten years lands to farm, may receive 
from the provincial treasury the amount of their 
passage, from embarkation in the country they emi- 
grate from to the place wherein the lands bought 
or leased by them are situated, and, in addition, for 
their first expenses, three hundred franes each, if 
single and over eighteen years, and six hundred 
francs if having a family. 

Sxo. 1. To have right to this aid, the immigrant 
must first declare to the provincial government his 
social condition, the place whence he emigrated, and 
the date of his arrival in Brazil, and the province, 
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and present the contracts of purchase or lease of the 
lands. cade 
oa 9. This aid will be given to every immigrant 
applying for it, on the conditions expressed in Sec. 1, 
and may not be denied to any one, on any pretext. 

Art. V. The aids referred to in Arts. I. and III. 
will, when granted for the payment of the passages 
for colonists or immigrants, be deducted for their 
benefit from their debts to the farmers who have en- 
gaged them. Marie 

Arr. VI. Farmers favored by this law may not 
charge upon the advances for passages or other ex- 
penses of the colonists more than six per cent. sim- 
ple interest. ‘ 

Art. VII. The guarantee of interest referred to 
in Art. II., and the aids granted by Arts. L,, IIl., 
and IV., do not affect any rights of the companies, 
farmers, colonists, and immigrants, to any favors 
and aids from the Imperial Government in accord- 
ance with the laws. ; ; 

Art. IX. The president of the province will effect 
the credit operations required for the execution of 
this law. 


The government is a constitutional and he- 
reditary monarchy, based upon the fundamen- 
tal law of March 26, 1824, modified by amend- 
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Franco; Finance, Baron de Cotegipe (ad in- 
terim); and Public Works, Commerce, and 
Agriculture, T. J. Coelho de Almeida, Deputy. 
The Council of State is made up of the fol- 
lowing members in ordinary: Duke de Caxias, 
President; Princess Imperial Donna Izabel; 
Prince Gaston d’Orléans, Count d’Eu; Sena- 
tors, Viscount d’Abaeté; Marquis de Sio Vi- 
cente; Viscount do Rio Branco; J.T. Nabuco 
d’Aranjo; Viscount de Muritiba: and of the 
seven members extraordinary: Viscount d’In- 
homirim; Senator, Viscount de Bom Retiro; 
Viscount de Arax4; Senators, Viscount de 
Jaguary; Viscount de Caravellas; Duke de 
Caxias; and Viscount de Nictheroy. 
- The President of the Senate, which is com- 
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ments, under date of August 12, 1834, and 
May 12, 1840. : 

The Emperor, Dom Pedro II. d’Alcfntara, 
John Charles Leopold Salvador Bibiano Fran- 
cis Xavier de Paule Leocadio Michael Gabriel 
Raphael Gonzague, born December 2, 1825, 
son of Dom Pedro I. d’Alcantara, is the pres- 
ent sovereign. He reigned under tutelage, 
by virtue of the act of abdication of his father, 
from April 7, 1831, until July 23, 1840, when 
he was declared by law to have attained his 
majority; was crowned on July 18, 1841; and 
married on September 4, 1843, to Theresa 
Christina, Maria, born March 14, 1822, daugh- 
ter of the late King Francis I. of the Two 
Sicilies. | 

The new cabinet, formed June 25, 1875, is 
composed as follows: Interior, Councilor J. 
B. da Cunha Figueiredo, Senator; . Justice, 
Councilor Diego Velho, Deputy; Foreign Af- 
fairs, Baron de Cotegipe, Senator; War, Duke 
de Caxias, Senator, and President of the Coun- 
cil of State; Navy, Councilor L. A. Pereira 
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posed of eight members elected for life, is Vis- 
count de Jaguary; Vice-President, Viscount 
de Camaragibe. 

The Chamber of Deputies, with 122 mem- . 
bers elected for four years, has now for Presi- 
dent Councilor M. F. Corréa; Councilor A. 
J. Henriques; J. P. M. Portella; A. G. de 
Paula Fonseca. 

The Archbishop of Bahia is Primate of all — 
Brazil, and there are 11 bishops: those of Para, 
Sao Luiz, Olinda, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, 
Porto Alegre, Marianna, Diamantina, Goyaz, 
and Cuyaba. 

The regular army (peace footing) comprises 
special corps (staff, 29 men; engineers, 56; 
states, 118; almoners, 79; sanitary corps, 145) 


arbitrary punishment. 


and the other, that of major. 
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- of 427 men; twenty-one battalions of infantry, 


9,864 men; five regiments and two battalions 
of horse, 2,484; and three regiments and four 
battalions of artillery, with one battalion of 
engineers, 8,280; total, 16,055 men. 

The strength of the army in time of war is 
fixed at 32,000 men. 

The police force consists of 9,900 men, of 
whom 1,200 are in Rio de Janeiro. 

The National Guard has been disbanded, to 
be reorganized in accordance with the results 
of a new census. 

The sum appropriated by the Legislative 


Chambers for the army expenses was $7,901,- 


960; but the actual expenditure amounted to 
$9,936,670. 
The new law governing military conscription 
went into force on August Ist. 
On March 8th were issued new disciplinary 


regulations, abolishing corporal punishment, 


and depriving officers of the power to inflict 
The employment of 
soldiers as servants, with the appellation of 
comrades, is strictly forbidden, officers now 
receiving an additional sum for the hire of 
civilians as servants. 

The chief chaplain has the title of colonel; 
one of his assistants, that of lieutenant-colonel; 
There are, be- 
sides these, 16 other chaplains, and 60 lieuten- 
ant-chaplains. . 

Decisions of courts-martial are to be sub- 
mitted to the Supreme Tribunal of War and 
Justice, which has the power to enhance or 
diminish the severity of, or confirm or annul, 
the sentences. 

“In the matter of military jurisprudence,” 
says the Minister of War, in his report, ‘‘there 
seems to be a want of proper organization.” 
In 1865 a special commission was appointed, 
with his Highness the Count d’Eu as presi- 
dent, to prepare the projects for the military, 
penal, and other codes now before the Legisla- 
tive Chambers. The same commission was 
engaged in the preparation of regulations for 
victualing the army, for fortresses, and for the 
internal discipline of each corps. Another 
commission was inquiring into the improve- 
ment of arms for the troops. A new rocket, 
the invention of Lieutenant O. A. Martins, of 
the National Guard, was pronounced superior to 
any other of the kind. It is shot from a gun, 
requiring no stick, has a range of 3,000 yards 
as an ordinary projectile, beyond which dis- 
tance the rocket effect ‘is developed, and may 
be projected with the utmost precision of aim. 
New plans for army transport and the tele- 
graphic systems, suited to Brazilian necessities, 
were also recommended. 

In the Deposito de Aprendizes Artilheiros 
there were, in December, 1874, 535 appren- 
tices (the age for admission being between 


_ twelve and eighteen); and in the Rio de Ja- 
_-_-neiro war arsenal 248 apprentices were em- 


ployed in the different workshops: these 783 
youths, for the most part destitute orphans, 


are fed, clothed, and educated by the War De- 
partment. 

Brazil possesses two gunpowder-mills, that 
of Rio de Janeiro, capable of turning out 170 
tons annually, and that of Matto Grosso. 

Down to December 31, 1874, $2,308,650 had 
been paid to, and 506,385 ares (about 12,600 
acres) of public lands distributed among, 15,891 
volunteers returned from Paraguay. 

According to the report of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Brazil has 22 diplomatic and 
322 consular agents in foreign countries. 

The navy of the empire in 1875 consisted of 19 
iron-clad steamers, 1 steam frigate, 8 steam cor- 
vettes, 23 steam gunboats, 7 steam transports, 
and 8 sail-of-the-line; the total armament is 
230 guns, and the aggregate horse-power of 
the steamers 12,027. There were, besides, one 
school-ship, and one brig for midshipmen, both 
without armament. In process of construc- 
tion, one steam iron-clad, and four steam cor- 
vettes. There were in the navy 15 general 
staff officers, 384 first-class, and 159 second- 
class officers, a sanitary corps 65 strong, 24 
almoners, 215 accountants, 78 guardians, 33 en- 
gineers, 3,173 imperial marines, a naval bat- 
talion 913 strong, and 3,129 apprentices—to- 
tal, 7,875. 

The year 1873-74 was marked by a sensible 
diminution in the chief branch of the foreign 
trade of the empire, the exports, while the im- 
ports varied but little in value from the year 
immediately preceding, as is set forth in the 
following comparative tables: 


EXPORTS. : 
TSeasd hac Seah acinar ces ss woe eahe seis $107,310,868 
it he 0 A OR EE SS aes eae » 94,849,000 
PIORRODER 3 co Rslce eae sissy he Sass’. $12,461,868 
IMPORTS. 
BOB Res shares plese ec lcasitclissles $75,500,000 
PO Mea cco in dae RR aSS Said bd > ew bE oes 76,371,000 
THerOASS, ORS cee cca ewenaty’ $871,000 


The falling off of nearly $12,500,000 in the 
exports was pretty regularly distributed among 


- the various articles, each one of the prominent 


commodities, save India-rubber alone, contrib- 
uting to enhance the depression, as is shown 
in the subjoined table of some of the principal 
export staples, with their values, for 1872-’73 
and 1873-74: . 


VALUE. 
COMMODITIES. 
1872-738. 18%3-74. 
SOND 56. 5205's vey Habis Meee ess $57,643,000 $55,086,250 
Ootton’.:.. 0... \sacwaweveoyss 18,412,000 11,815,700 
BUGATY. 2.0. ckesvennermeteees 13,863,000 8,879,250 
MALO)... sci chsansteseerexs 1,668,800 1,164,700 
Hides,....\ 5. sasemnveetess ss 7,443,000 5,779,450 
TOH@00O. . «...+:vasarngiesdan esa 8,417,400 2,685,500 
India-rubber........cesceeee- 5,033,000 5,315,800 
Diamonds... ccc vadescs cass 795,757 511,800 


But, however meagre, comparatively, the ex- 
ports for 1873~’74, the revenue reports for the 
first half alone of 1874-’75, showing the duties 
on exports to have been nearly one million 
($880,731) in advance of those of the corre- 
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sponding period of the year immediately pre- 
ceding it, indicate such recuperation as might 
well compensate for more than one bad year. 

Brazil sent to foreign countries in 1872-’78 
fully 25 per cent. more coffee than was har- 
vested in the great coffee-producing regions, 
Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, Venezuela, and Hayti, 
together. Compare as follows: 


Yet coffee-culture in the empire at the pres- 
ent time is far inferior to the capabilities of the 
country. Here is a statistical fact, at once in- 
teresting now, and full of cheering significance 
for the future of Brazil. Coffee can be pro- 
duced throughout the whole country, and its 
culture requires comparatively little labor and 
skill. The average price per pound of the 
coffee shipped from the empire in 1872-73 
was about 124 cents. 

Cotton and sugar are most extensively 
shipped from Pernambuco, although Bahia 
likewise exports large quantities of sugar. 

The subjoined table exhibits the shipping 
movements at the various ports in the year 
1873-74: 


1872—73, Pounds. 

Java and Sumatra (whole crop).........- 134,400,000 
Ceylon is ice ec cisinte Soe aS yar Serr nciove 100,800,000 
Venezuela......... Meer Weaisisauaierrers 58,240,000 
BAVC ccocieeis's's Beh cseip oistese elo 51,968,000 
PPOtAI Ol: CrODS = sincse secretes sicieraioine 345,408,000 
Exported from Brazil.............. 461,510,836 
116,102,336 

: HOPGigN 35 54 i5-0sis'on' 

ENTERED.... Sea-going vessels... } Brazilians i)swsor c 

1 COSBNS=VESSOlBiarie cis sce ese w eben esc scece 

: MOLOISN sisicwres os sie.3 

Cuzarep ....4 5¢agoing vessels. ... i Brazilian........... 

Ooasting=VGSSGI8 os.-.c ceri cee teams cans « 


Sees ne 9,734 


Mr. Barlow, Jr., of the engineering firm who 
built the Tower Subway Tunnel under the 
Thames at London, visited Rio de Janeiro to 
inquire into the practicability of the projected 
tunnel from Rio to Sao Domingos. In case 
the soundings in that part of the bay should 
prove favorable, and the underlying rock easily 
pierced, it was regarded as probable that the 
project would be realized at no very distant 
day. The tunnel would pass beneath the bay 
of Guanabara, and be three miles in length. 

The number of letters which passed through 
the post-office in 1873-74 was 12,059,681, of 
which 6,502,684 were by way of Rio de Janeiro. 

“The public revenue again shows its ordi- 
nary rate of progress, notwithstanding the de- 
crease in the customs receipts and the unfavor- 
able aspect of production and commerce in 


- some provinces.” * The following tables show 


the national revenue and expenditure for the 
fiscal year 1872—73: 


REVENUE. 
DOANE GO OB iii oe Reside o's se da cworue est eess $30,140,522 
DAME CUUCR. 5 6556s fir sanssunkewewet nites de 284,885 
MXDOPS GUUCRT iit os soses cose voacceck itebaes 9,668,826 
Interest on railway shares.............0..cc0ece AT 
Receipts of Dom Pedro II. Railway............. 8,399,912 
te Sia Misi siti sie 5 'eu'o's ais ss cinla’s ovteere selcete toe ; 
SROBEADIG 6s Sok ciScs 0s sok eciee de te See Oh aoe 68,760 

geoph gal cg LEE RE eI 2,018,824 
ti Ri Sa een mn NE ae 3 2,050,544 
Taxes on industries, trade, etc.................. 1,517,591 
BIOIOHUAN fess ccc? cise hadi sd eccgevecit tie 550 
a Bek SO ER ie os »460 
RM Oo ss 5028S 06 Wha day as kd sdee Gs cu eae "998,895 
TEN ois oy 4 5 pine icp aden buco teeed 774,055 
MEUM ais Re wwet nese aincbeiets is edecsaki tee 35,186 
Receipts extraordinary..........5...000.000000. 1,795,637 
ip ie Seas yh as wtdwccreeesccdcoes 708,947 
Slave liberation fund...............000.....00., 766,573 
WUIE Eoin > as csc dvevessces cee otaan 734,676 

BON ak Ae strc aeS ihr hocctecde stetuve'caee 
From the provinces... .:.....0666806cececcccc., TO TSe OTS 
Munteipal receipts: : 55 0oc5.ci.. 0000000. 9,975,959 

MMU ROUCNOO Rte 50s os cot eccete onl, 
Estimated revenue for same year............... written 

RR Sse daisunnaies dicen niivs nieos & ones ce $15,691,423 


* Emperor’s speech, 1875, 


Prin 760 ¢ 10,494, with an aggregate of 6,436,000 tons. 

sete abe enten 19,574, with an aggregate of 5,257,000 tons. 

ssrirts THEE 9,881, with an aggregate of 6,538,000 tons. 

sie anivie + aeloeuiee 19,548, with an aggregate of 4,914,000 tons. 

EXPENDITURE, 
Ministry of the Interior*................2...0. $3,607,429 
Ministry of Justioe,..... 6i0:6 sei ccdscateuesseseaks 1,997,831 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs..............eeeeee. 523,342 
Ministry Of the Navy. is oossscnss wos cdvaccneahen 8,947,722 
Mintatey-Of Warsi. ive. aie aeucs ee opunatien 12,078,742 
Ministry of Tinanoe.s¢ 63. és iveads <p'tont beeaeen 21,111,078 
Ministry of Commerce..........cscccscsscccese 12,676,086 
Rota... 5. aids es Ueewubweenks death wos three $60,936,680 
Estimated expenditure for same year............ 54,861,427 
Doofheht, 805. Us wivesy cases ues 56 be hs baad $6,075,253 
Tn the estimated budget for 1876-77, the revenue 

W Ob nda dade ingee' cee oA ode gine pi Vom Site 58,566,585 
The expenditure 86.550 ssc. 5s sone edavebetenes 52,689,457 
Barplas ievscsssvecsabésvecescksunvesueeen $877,078 


Thus the effective revenue continues to show 
a large advance from year to year, as compared 
with the estimated revenue. 
The national debt stood as follows, on March 
31, 1875: 
Fore debt, at 5 per cent. interes able in 
FO ten eee reece eae Fee oee $88,583,111 
Home debt, payable in paper money, $128,836,350 
(Of this, $127,787,550 at 6 per cent., 


the remainder at 5 per cent.) Pay- : 
able in gold, at 6 per cent........ $18,959,750 


$142,796,100 

Floating debt—debt prior to 1827.............. 169,586 
Orphans’ fund and deposits,...............000. 16,448,950 
Treasury-notes, two, four, and six months...... 9,621,800 
Paper-money (Government nvtes) t............ 74,750,649 
Total... «sees soswies uhh sickens ovat ae $332,370,196 


The national assets on March 81, 1875, con- 
sisted, besides tax arrearages (= $1,680,762), 
and the indebtedness from railways (= $4,-. 
548,257), of a debt owed by the Platine States, 
amounting in aggregate to $6,495,352, of which 
$6,425,218 by the Argentine Republic. 

_ Here follows a list of the schools (with the 
attendance thereat) in the various provinces 
of the empire: ; 


* For the several branches of expenditure in this depart- 
ment, see ANNUAL CycoLopmprA for 1874. 

t Exclusive of the notes of the Bank of Brazil, and of the 
Banks of Maranhio, Pernambuco, and Bahia, the amount of 
which in circulation was $16,500,000, at 5 per cent. interest. 
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_ of the salubrit 
_ been completely restored. The negotiations with 
_ the Argentine Republic and Paraguay continue. The 
_ good-will and prudence of the negotiators inspire us 
_ With confidence in an early and satisfactory result. 

_ . The zeal manifested in the discussion of the 
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SCHOOLS. PUPILS. 
PROVINCES. F 
Public, | Private. | Total. | gp 0ue riba ts Total 
AIASGRS TER s AialStas > cn ec selisiveene ce wadelddwelebide 0% 128 94 222 5,674 950 6,624 
BINARIES I Ta0l. gic ah ivicle eos gc noe woclebite es whee 50 5 55 1,472 122 1,594 
PE OS TE ee Ean er et 884 380 414 14,948 1,286 16,229 
EMD ara xe Aaves'e.s Viitw cdc av Ses'es'ecc cua cad omeciss 234 3 241 DO TOO0b at tee ten a dae oe 
METER EON isd vip aie ns Mata Bid oed sted oecssiewe scbleb ede 99 27 126 1,580 140 1,720 
ON ac hae lig cats laine uaidiais aebg ben uemere? 85 92 2,494 75 2,490 
RE TD AMER Os oink ade btiary Ss Gs ayosie.ek's ies 50%p a jaiaWitnyeteacanshs}el 3 80 17 47 1,109 196 1,305 
PNA CLOPAGS ors Wicid } vince cheb eoeN Fue Sows ce keeoe eat 656 109 765 21,553 961 22,514 
IRMLL a eda guliciaxys SbIas te obs sin:s3 eo eRe da ee UEeld © stores 206 41 247 8,790 1,451 10,244 
PRMIPECAS est ns wii eis poe uiorn acelese’e)d fd.a.0'6 OW iwidiens o.odadls og ees 130 10 140 3,303 298 8,604 
PRSRIEDUOO's oti catGt Ss tts ais stele Gada eceitla'e ME cerders'on Lele wale os 531 116 647 5,526 769 6,295 
PMU SEN SER CoA SSRERS A ah Sicldas ave ck oe ede tows ee reve 63 9 72 1,752 191 1,943 
RMEMRG pA RU OIL Os £005 Eocene. ap sts vip diaid's whqwig td Catbie.e - saeie 8s 553 102 655 16,031 2,205 18,329 
MERE NTPRDGO OG NUL circa he siesete csi sie.s-b/atinie waite ee ate oe 205 123 328 9,131 4,485 13,616 
Baror GITANO dG INOMOIEN. RIS Cd.. ee dde vada bees th aveoes 96 46 142 8,416 1,885 4,801 
MP MCA OVEN ATING S05 ora sd oe-clebre'vsia esiaie cindele otc Pascatdine'sie 95 27 122 2,736 903 3,639 
ELIS oy ean rn en ae 554 59 613 14,274 1,821 15,595 
BETS e aU gr ceees es toa tt oie Ut ae cede gieveciedewses 132 17 149 4,815 432 5,247 
MAGS Ss do edt UR SEN 6 ECE RUNES eels aleebeectielvedioe se 91 24 115 2,341 562 2,908 
PENA RN a5, al a'g ata bis wishais)s 4,0,eisleiiub's auh,dl= sBivatejaieis os o/%-<.0 140 9 149 4,854 882 5,236 
PEE TRMERAERTOY  cipress cebescturi slashes cence 78 110 188 6,008 6,080 12,088 
NES i64 bstes wash. ey 2 tik Rend oe 6 hs ode a tb iiced wes 4,490 989 5,529 141,885 24,287 156,422 


- There are in Rio de Janeiro five daily news- 
papers, but the aggregate circulation thereof 
is presumed not to exceed 50,000. 

The Brazilian Chambers were summoned to 
meet in session extraordinary, on March 15, 
1875, for the purpose set forth in the subjoined 
extract from the speech from the throne on 
that occasion: 


The urgency of the budget proposals and of the 
bills upon electoral reform, the discussion of which 
could not be terminated in your last session, has 
necessitated the present session extraordinary. bub- 
lic order has been disturbed at various points in the 
interior. In four of the northern provinces, sedi- 
tious bands, excited by religious fanaticism and by 
prejudice against the use of the new metrical system 
of weights and measures, have destroyed the admin- 
istrative archives and the standards of weight and 


France, Germany, Italy, and Belgium. Ever confid- 
ing in the Divine protection and in your zeal, I rely- 
upon your codperation in order to assure the con- 
tinuance of the national prosperity. I declare the 
session extraordinary of the Chambers to be opened. 


Here follows a transcript of some of the 
leading points of the Emperor’s speech of May 
3d, closing the session extraordinary and open- 
ing the regular session : 

The sanitary condition of the empire has sensi- 
bly improved, and the government will do its ut- 
most to remove the causes affecting the natural state 
of the climate. Public order has 


electoral reform bill is a guarantee that you will 
one day bestow at the nation this indispensable 
. reform, which wil 


aid in correcting the generally 
acknowledged defects of the present system. The 
want of hands and capital, and of the technical 


_ knowledge necessary for fertilizing the country, pre- 


sents a serious obstacle to the Ley bese of agricult- 
ure, the chief source of public and private wealth. 


Tam confident that our efforts will succeed in main- 


taining and increasing the prosperity of the nation. 
The abnormal condition of the dioceses of Olinda 


- and Para has, unfortunately, compelled the Govern- 


ment to employ repressive measures. I believe the 
Pope, thoroughly appreciating the painful circum- 
stances of the case, will do his utmost to restore the 
harmony which formerly existed; if not, I rely upon 
your assistance for enacting the laws which the cir- 
cumstances require. The public revenue is again 
showing its ordinary rate of progress, notwithstand- 
ing the reduction of the customs dues, and the un- 
favorable aspect of production and commerce in 
some provinces. The ordinary expenditure does 
not exceed the revenue, but the important loans to 
be contracted for primary, secondary, and technical 
education, and the establishment of credit institu- 
tions in aid of labor, are urgent measures, worthy of 
your consideration. 

August and honored representatives of the na- 
tion: A young country like Brazil, possessin 
wealth and territorial patrimony, requires great an 


measure. This criminal movement was promptly ; y 

_ repressed, good citizens supporting the authorities, constant efforts in order to attain to the future re- 

The public health has improved as compared with served for it, but at the same time it affords pow- 
last year. Nothing has disturbed our international erful elements with which to overcome the diflicul- 
relations. Postal treaties have been concluded with ties of the undertaking. We shall always most ar- 


dently pursue this honorable task, invariably show- 
ing ourselves worthy of the Divine protection, which 
has never failed Brazil. 

I hereby close the session extraordinary and 
open the regular session, the last of the present 
Legislature. PE 

Constitutional Emperor and Perpetual De- 
: ender of Brazil. 

Among the important bills laid before the 
Chambers, besides those already referred to, 
was one for the appropriation of government 
funds for a farmers’ aid fund; and another on 
trade-marks. 

On September 14th, an imperial decree was 
issued granting the pardon of the Bishops of 
Olinda and Para. 

Permission for an eighteen months’ tour for 
the Emperor through Europe and the United 
States was solicited and obtained of the Gov- 
ernment during the regular session. His Maj- 
esty will first accompany the Empress to Eu- 
rope, and then visit the United States during 
the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia. 

BRECKENRIDGE, Joun Casett, Vice- 
President of the United States in 1857, born 
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near Lexington, Ky., January 21, 1821; died 
in Lexington, Ky., May 17, 1875, aged 53 years. 
He was a grandson of John Breckenridge, 
United States Senator and Attorney-General. 
He was educated at Centre College, Danville, 
studied law at Transylvania Institute, and, 
after a short residence in Iowa, settled at Lex- 
ington. At the breaking out of the war with 
Mexico, in 1847, he was elected major in a 
regiment of Kentucky volunteers. While on 
duty in Mexico, he was employed by General 
Pillow as his counsel in his litigation with his 
associates and superiors. On his return, he 
was elected to the Kentucky House of Repre- 
sentatives. In 1851 he was elected to Con- 
gress, and reélected in 1853. At the election 
in 1856 he was chosen Vice-President, with 
Mr. Buchanan as President. In 1860 he was 
the candidate for President chosen by the 
Southern delegates of the Democratic Con- 
vention who separated from those who sup- 
ported Stephen A. Douglas. In the same year 
he was elected United States Senator as the suc- 
cessor of John J. Crittenden. At the outbreak 
of the civil war he defended the Southern Con- 
federacy in the Senate, soon after went South, 
entered the Confederate army, and was voted 
expelled from the Senate in December, 1861. 
The following summer (August 5th) he was ap- 
pointed a major-general. He commanded the 
Confederate reserve at Shiloh, April 6, 1862; 
was repulsed in the attack on Baton Rouge in 
August, 1862; commanded a division in Gen- 
eral Polk’s corps at Murfreesboro, December 
31, 1862; at Chickamauga, November 25, 
1863; defeated General Sigel near Newmar- 
ket, May 18, 1864; then joined General Lee’s 
army, and was at the battle of Cold Harbor, 
June 3, 1864; was defeated by General Sheri- 
dan in the Shenandoah Valley, September, 
1864; defeated General Gillem in East Ten- 
nessee, November 12, 1864; and was in.the 
battle near Nashville, December 15, 1864. He 
was Secretary of War in Jefferson Davis’s cab- 
inet from February, 1865, till the surrender of 
General J. E. Johnston, when he went to Eu- 
rope by way of Cuba. He returned in 1868 
with a determination to take no further part 
in politics, and to devote himself entirely to 
his profession. As Vice-President he was the 
youngest officer who had ever held that posi- 
tion. For several years he had suffered from 
pulmonary disease. A short time before his 
death his physicians, suspecting disease of the 
liver, performed two surgical operations, which 
afforded him no relief. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA is bounded north by 
the parallel of 60° north latitude, east by the 
Rocky Mountains, south by the United States, 
and west by the Pacific Ocean and Alaska. It 
includes Vancouver Island and the Queen 
Charlotte Islands. The population in 1871, 
exclusive of Indians, consisted of 8,576 whites, 
462 negroes, and 1,548 Chinese; total, 10,586. 
The chief towns are Victoria (the capital) on 
Vancouver Island, having about 4,500 inhab- 
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itants, and New Westminster on the north 
bank of the Fraser River, fifteen miles from its 
mouth, with about 2,000 inhabitants. The 
province is chiefly noted for its gold mines. 
The amount known to be exported from 1862 
to 1871 was $16,650,000. The government of 
the province is vested in a Lieutenant-Goy- 
ernor, an Executive Council of four members, 
and a Legislative Assembly of twenty - five 
members. The chief judicial functions are ex- 
ercised by a Supreme Court, consisting of a 
chief-justice and two puisne judges. 

BRUNNOW, Baron Puitip pz, a Russian 
statesman, was born August 31, 1797, at Dres- 
den, Saxony; and died April 12, 1875, at 
Darmstadt. He entered the service of Russia 
in 1818, when he received an appointment in 
the Foreign Department. In 1839 he was sent 
as embassador to the courts of Stuttgart and 
Darmstadt, and in the fall of the same year 
he received a special mission to London, to 
bring about a better understanding between 
the British and Russian courts on the Oriental 
question. Having been appointed embassador 
to England in 1840, he brought about the 
treaty of July 15, 1840, by which France and 
Great Britain were separated while the agree- 
ment of the Northern powers with England 
brought about a temporary settlement. Baron 
de Brunnow also sought by the navigation 
treaty of 1849 to bind the British merchants 
to Russia, while the interests in the north of 
Europe of the two countries were to be united 
by the agreement at London of 1852. In spite 
of all, however, he was unable to prevent the 
Oriental crisis. After the Crimean War he 
took part in the treaty of peace at Paris as 
the representative of Russia. In 1858 he was 
again sent to London, where he took part in 
the conference of 1864 as the representative 
of Russia. In 1874 he was forced to ask for 
his discharge on account of his old age, and he 
retired to Darmstadt, where he remained up to 
his death. 

BUCHANAN, Rev. Dr. Roprrt, one of the 
leaders of the Free Church of Scotland, was 
born about the year 1800, near Stirling, and 
died at Rome, March 30, 1875. He was or- 
dained a minister of the Established Church 
of Scotland in 1827, and was settled first at 
Gargunnock, next in Salton, and in 1834 he was 
transferred to Glasgow, where he labored for 
forty years. His first charge in that city was 
the “Tron.” At the “ Disruption” in 1848 he 
kept the Establishment with most of his peo- 
ple. There were four movements with which 
he was connected: first, the non-intrusion con- 
troversy. Along with Chalmers and other 
distinguished ministers, he opposed patronage, 
and demanded that the people have a voice in 


the selection of their own pastors. Thus the 7 


etruggle began. Dr. Buchanan has written an © 
account of this and kindred events in his ‘Ten 
Years’ Conflict.” The next movement was 
called ‘‘ Church Extension,” the result of which © 
is the gathering of six additional congregations 
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in Glasgow. Another scheme of his was the 
increase of the Sustentation Fund. Under his 
management it was augmented £70,000 a year. 
The fourth enterprise of which Dr. Buchanan 
was the leader was to bring the non-conform- 
ing churches in Scotland into more intimate 
relations. In pursuance of this object he had 
since 1864 acted as ‘‘Convener of the Free 
Church Union Committee.” He was one of 
the founders of the Free. Church Colleges of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen. Had he 
lived till the Assembly in May, 1875, he could 
have been appointed Principal of the college 
in Glasgow, as the successor of Dr. Fairbairn. 
He went to Rome at the beginning of March, 
to take temporary charge of the Free Church 
Mission there. As an author he wrote the 
work above mentioned in 2 vols., 8vo (1840); 
also the ‘‘ Book of Ecclesiastes,” a commentary 
_ (1859) ; a volume of travels entitled ‘‘ A Cleri- 

cal Furlough in the Holy Land;” and several 
_ articles in the “Imperial Bible Dictionary,” 
edited by Dr. Fairbairn. 

BUCKINGHAM, Wirtram A., was born in 
Lebanon, Conn., May 28, 1804, and died at 
Norwich, Conn., February 3, 1875. He was 
educated in the public schools and trained as a 
farmer, but at the age of twenty-one he en- 
gaged in mercantile business at Norwich, and 
was for many years connected with manufact- 
ures. He was Mayor of Norwich in 1849, 
1850, 1856, and 1857. He was Governor of 
Connecticut from 1858 to 1866, being reélected 
seven times. He refused renomination in 1866, 
and remained in private life until 1868, when 
he was elected to the United States Senate for 
the term of six years, which ended on the 3d 
of March, 1875. As Governor during the civil 
war he gave to President Lincoln full and 
prompt coéperation. In the most perilous days 
of the strife he showed an industry, a resolu- 
tion, and a spirit of personal sacrifice, which 
extorted the praise of his political opponents, 
by the vigor of his administration and by the 
energy with which he sustained the General 
Government with all the resources of the State. 

BURMAH, a country in Farther India. 
Its present area is estimated by Behm and 
Wagner (‘‘ Bevélkerung der Erde,” vol: iii., 
1875) at 190,517 square miles; the population 
at 4,000,000. The latest trustworthy informa- 
tion on the subject of population is contained 
in areport from Count Bethlen, who visited 
this country in 1874, to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Trieste. He states that he was allowed 
to see, at the house of a high dignitary of the 
court, a register of all the houses of the em- 
pire. This register is kept with great accuracy, 
because every house must pay a tax to the 
King. The total number of houses was about 
700,000, and it is believed that, on an average, 
a house is inhabited by five persons. This 
would indicate a population of about 3,500,000. 
The Shan provinces, this side of the Salween, 
_ were not included in this estimate. 

_ At the beginning of the year, serious diffi- 
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culties arose between the King of Burmah and 
the British Government of India. The latter 
suspected the King of having instigated an at- 
tack by the Chinese upon the commercial ex- 
pedition of the British Colonel Browne, near 
the frontier of Burmah. It also disputed the 
claim of the King to a territory inhabited by 
Karen tribes. 

The expedition of Colonel Browne was to 
resume the unsuccessful efforts made in 1869 
by Major Sladen to establish a commercial road 
between British India and the Chinese province 
of Yun-nan, through Northern Burmah. The 
British Government appointed, after the re- 
turn of Sladen, toward the close of the year 
1869, a diplomatic agent at Bhamo, on the 
Irrawaddy, in Northern Burmah, who was to 
look after the interests of British commerce, 
and to establish firm and friendly relations 
with the savage tribes of Yun-nan. The Bur- 
mese Government complained that the rela- 
tions between the English and the tribes of 
Yun-nan induced the latter to make plundering 
inroads into the Burmese territory, to which, 
so far as the region around Bhamo was con- 
cerned, the Burmese Governor of Bhamo put 
an end toward the close of 1872. The over- 
throw of the Mohammedan Panthays in Yun- 
nan, and the reéstablishment of the Chinese 
rule in that province, did not change the rela- 
tions of the English with the savage tribes, 
which were reported to be under chieftains 
who did not hold an appointment from the 
Emperor of China. The reports of the British 
resident at Bhamo were sufficiently favorable 
to induce the Government of India to fit out 
the new expedition under Colonel Browne, 
who, on December 12, 1874, sailed up the Ir- 
rawaddy as far as Bhamo, accompanied by an 
armed escort of more than one hundred native 
infantry. From Bhamo he attempted to pene- 
trate into Yun-nan, but his first attempt did 
not succeed, and he had to return to Bhamo., 
He started again about the 17th of February, 
1875, and is believed to have been only four 
marches from Bhamo, where he heard of dis- 
turbances at Momein. The British consul, 
Margary, who had come from Shanghai, and 
who, encouraged by the good treatment he 
had received throughout his journey from 
that city, had gone on with only his Chinese 
followers, had fallen into a snare. and had 
been murdered near a small frontier town 
of Manwyne. Hardly had the news of this. 
event reached Colonel Browne, when he was 
himself attacked by a body of some 500 or 600 
Chinese and tributary. hill-tribes. His small 
escort of Sikhs, however, were fully equal to 
the emergency, and repulsed their assailants 
with a loss of seventy killed, without losing a 
man themselves. Mr. Elias, who had started 
by another route, and had proceeded two 
marches into the tributary states, was ordered 
back by the Chinese, and returned to Bhamo. 


‘The English at once suspected the machinations 
of the court of Burmah as the cause of the 
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sudden change in the behavior of the tribes 
and Chinese—a change, they thought, not oth- 
erwise to be accounted for. It was argued that 
the Chinese Government at Peking could not 
have had time to be communicated with be- 
tween the time Margary passed through Man- 
wyne and his return to that place; and if the 
Chinese Government had meant treachery they 
might have had Margary murdered on his way 
to Bhamo, when he was unescorted and friend- 
less, and not have waited until he returned 
with the expedition. But the Chinese Gov- 
ernor of the frontier district is half a Burman, 
and his wife lives at Mandalay, and is a fre- 
quenter of the palace. This half Burman was 
the prime mover in the émeute against Mar- 
gary and Colonel Browne. This, with the fact 
that the hostility shown by the Chinese to 
Margary (whom they had before so cordially 
welcomed) arose immediately in the wake of 
the Burmese embassy, was believed to point 
strongly to the King of Burmah as the insti- 
gator of all the opposition to the expedition 
and the subsequent murder of Margary. 

The disputed territory which is claimed by 
the King of Burmah consists of a mountain- 
chain which runs from north to south, and is 
surrounded in the south and east by the Ka- 
rens, and in the north and west by the Bur- 
mans. A part of the southernmost mountains 
borders in the west upon British territory. 
The general name of this mountain-chain is 
Nwai-Core Tsai-huit-tun (the Twelve Moun- 
tains). In fact there are, however, more than 
twelve mountains. They are inhabited by the 
tribes ruled by one chieftain each, all of whom 
are subject to one Tsanlewah, who recognizes 
the King of Burmah as his sovereign, and pays 
him tribute. On an average, each of the tribes 
numbers from 4,000 to 5,000 persons, thus com- 
prising an aggregate population of about 50,000 
persons. The majority of them are Karens, 
with whom some Toongoos are mixed. They 
have priests and a written alphabet, differing 
herein from the Karens of British Burmah, 
who had no priests and no alphabet when the 
Baptist missionaries, who have since given 
them an alphabet and the beginning of a liter- 
ature, became acquainted with them. 

Another difficulty between the two Govern- 
ments arose when, early in 1875, about one 
hundred Panthays or Mohammedan rebels of 
Yun-nan, who, after the overthrow of their 
empire, had taken refuge in the woods near 
the Burmese frontier, sought refuge from their 
Chinese pursuers with the English resident of 
Bhamo, Captain Cooke. Among them was a 
son of Tah-si-kun, who had been Mohamme- 
dan Governor of Momein, and had been slain by 
the Chinese. Oaptain Cooke consented to give 


‘them an asylum in his residence after they 


had, in compliance with his request, laid down 
their arms. As soon as the Burmese Govern- 
or (Wun) of Bhamo heard of their arrival, he 
demanded their surrender. Captain Cooke de- 


cidedly refused to comply with this request,: 


and took the fugitives on board an English 
steamer to Rangoon. For a time the relations 
between the two countries assumed a very 
warlike character. The British papers in In- 
dia represented the King of Burmah as their 
implacable enemy. One of the British papers 
in India gives this account of the proceedings 
of the British Government against Burmah 
since 1852: 


In 1852 its western seaboard was annexed to the 
British dominions. The King would not consent to 
treat, so Lord Dalhousie, after inflicting sufficient 
punishment, simply annexed a large slice of terri- 
tory, broke off military operations, and withdrew a 
portion of the expeditionary force. The Burmese 
sullenly acquiesced in the will of the Governor- 
General, and accepted the situation. Every pos- 
sible endeavor was made by us to conciliate them, 
but without much effect. They have respected while 
hating us, and have, whenever they could in an un- 
derhand way, injured us. On one or two occasions 
the King even went so far as to try and induce for- 
eign officers ‘‘to help him to recover Rangoon.” In 
1867 he threw every possible obstacle in the way of 
Captain Sladen’s mission, and there are grounds for 
believing that he went even further in respect to 
Colonel Browne’s expedition. It is said that a let- 
ter from the King of Burmah to the Chief of Bhamo, 
recommending him to prevent Colonel Browne from 
proceeding, is in the hands of Government, which 
is also in possession of other evidence to the same 
effect. It is also, at least, a singular coincidence 
that Mr. Margary should have been murdered imme- 
diately after the passage of a Burmese mission in a 
city where, a few weeks before, he had been extreme- 
ly well received. 


The Burmese Government emphatically de- 
nied the accuracy of these British statements, 
and an article, apparently official, in a Burmese 
journal gives the following account of the re- 
lations between the present King and the Eng- 
lish: 


During the Burmese War of 1852 and 1858 the pres- 
ent King used his influence in behalf of peace, and, 
in opposition to the ministers of the King ruling at 
that time, advised the establishment of friendly re- 
lations with England. The Viceroy of India, Lord 
Dalhousie, never found a word of acknowledgment 
for this attitude. The new boundary between the 
two countries was determined by England alone, 
without even conferring on the subject with Bur- 
mah. - When Colonel Piaeee and General Fytche 
visited Mandalay, the King received them very ami- 
cably, and ratified every article of the treaty pro- 
posed to him, among others the provision that 
money could be exported from his country. This 
was done in the expectation that the treaty would 
lead to an extension of commerce in Upper Burmah, 
and to the enrichment of his treasury. As this re- 
sult was to a large extent realized, the King loves 
the English as his brothers, and has given orders to 
buy all his steamers from English firms. The King 


has always been courteous toward English subjects,” 


he has overwhelmed them with presents, he has built 
houses for the English residents of Mandalay and 
Bhamo, and permitted them to hoist the English 
flag. He also established a special court of justice 
at Mandalay for the protection of English. subjects. 
For all these favors, the Indian Government has re- 
warded him with treachery. The Karens, who, from 
time immemorial, have been subjects of the Kings 
of Burmah, have been seduced, by British influence, 
to rebellion, and have been persuaded to place them- 
selves under British protection. When the expedi 


tion of Major Sladen passed through Burmah, the 
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King did all that was in his power to aid it. Major 
Sladen, in return, took several chieftains of Kachyens 
and Shans with him to Rangoon, and tried to per- 
suade them to place themselves under English rule. 
But recently the commanders of the English steam- 
ers which ply between Rangoon and Mandalay were 
instructed to promise to subjects of the King of Bur- 
mah favorable settlements in British Burmah, and 
a gratuitous transport. ‘The King believes that the 
Queen of England is ignorant of this and of other 
unjust measures taken by the Indian Government. 
The Anglo-Indian Government made all the 
preparations necessary for carrying on a de- 
cisive war. Troops already in British Burmah 
were pushed forward to the frontier, and other 
troops from India took their places. A com- 
missariat officer went to look after the victu- 
aling department; doctors and apothecaries 
were “called in” to Madras; heavy guns and 
warlike stores were shipped, transport ordered, 
and the men ready; even the ‘“‘ general orders”’ 
All ranks were 
strictly forbidden, under heavy penalties, to buy 


- or eat anything, especially fruit, from the Bur- 


mese, except under medical supervision; coun- 
try liquors were on no account to be dealt in, 
and for that reason the commissariat supply 
would be largely increased if not unlimited, 
ete. The commander-in-chief, Lord Napier, 
was summoned to Simlah, to consult with Lord 
Northbrook on the military measures advisa- 
ble in the event of war being declared. 

The King of Burmah, on the other hand, 
was also diligently arming, laying in warlike 
stores, and collecting a force of about 40,000 
undrilled and undisciplined men. He mounted 
guns on his river steamers, and was building 


forts to guard the approaches to Mandalay.: 


The King, notwithstanding his being so shut 
up within his palace, and being unable to mix 
with the outer world, is believed to possess a 
large amount of knowledge, and to be one of 
the astutest princes of the East. - 

~ On May-17th the following telegraphic dis- 
patch was sent to Indian, English, and Ameri- 
can* newspapers: 

I had a long interview with his Majesty the King 
of Burmah, yesterday. He is most anxious to settle 
matters with the British and Chinese Governments 
amicably. Lesetahee, the Chinese general, who is 
supposed to have arrested Colonel Browne’s ad- 
vance on his march for territorial exploration, ar- 
rived here three days ago, the bearer of dispatches 
from the court of Peking. The King denies all com- 
plicity in the failure of Colonel Browne’s expedition, 
a position which is confirmed by careful private in- 
age No serious difficulty is anticipated regarding 
the Karennee question. The opinion which pre- 
vails in the public mind with regard to the King’s 
ill-treatment of foreigners is quite unfounded. The 
rumors regarding a concentration of troops toward 
the frontiers are incorrect. Trade is depressed and 
almost at a stand-still, pending a settlement of the 
question in dispute. 

It was subsequently ascertained that the au- 
thor of this dispatch was the American Colonel 
Wyndham, who, after living for several years 
in British India, and being for some time edi- 


*In the New York Herald the telegram is dated, “ Man- 
dalay, May 22d,” 


tor of the Indian Charivari, went, in March, 
1875, to Mandalay to offer his strategic ser- 
vices to the King of Burmah. 

In May, Lieutenant Adamson was sent to 
Mandalay, the capital of Burmah, to carry to 
the Burmese court the official announcement 
of the approach of the British envoy, Sir 
Douglas Forsyth, who was charged with pre- 
senting to the King of Burmah the British 
ultimatum. Sir Douglas Forsyth arrived on 
Burmese territory, at Menhla, on July 3d, and 
was received with due honors by a deputation 
of Burmese officials. On July 10th he reached 
the capital. The first messages which were 
éxchanged between the British envoy and the 
royal Government had particular reference to 
the course of procedure to be adopted by the 
mission when attending their first audience. 
A member of the mission published the follow- 
ing account of the first audience: 


Sir Douglas Forsyth had been expressly forbidden 
to raise the question of taking off the shoes on being 
admitted to the palace, but he felt himself free to 
insist upon some modification of the plan which 
necessitates a barefooted promenade through dirt. 
The route to the audience-hall lies up a flight of 
steps, and through a colonnade which is not sufii- 
ciently protected from the weather. At the time of 
Colonel Yule’s visit, the carpet in the palace was 
sacred, and the mission had to seat themselves on 
matting outside the sacred limits, after having walked 
over the dirty floor of the surface. After two days’ 
hard fighting and rejection of any attempt at com- 
promise, Sir Douglas carried the point of having a 
carpet laid down from the very foot of.the steps 
where he took off his boots to the spot where he was 
to sit. The first audience was given by the King 
yesterday. It was entirely ceremonial. The envoy 
and party, accompanied by an escort of Burmese 
cavalry and infantry, left the residency at 7.30 a. m., 
riding on elephants. A few minutes’ ride took them 
to the city gate, but they had to pursue a circuitous 
course through the principal streets before they were 
allowed at 8.50 to dismount at the outer gate of the 

alace. The city is about a mile square, surrounded 

y a brick wall about twenty feet in height, and 

backed by an earth embankment, the most external 
means of defense being a moat forty yards wide and 
12 feet deep. The whole of the city, which is of re- 
cent construction, is laid out in squares, and the 
streets are of considerable breadth. The route by 
which the envoy proceeded was lined with troops, . 
and swept and garnished, so that the sight was much 
pieeates than one expected. The troops were 
ittle better than an armed rabble—in fact the man 
who drills them was a French sailor, and soldiering 
is by no means their only vocation. They are called 
upon to work in saw-mills, cotton-mills, iron-foun- 
deries, or wherever else the King may require work 
done. They sat at ease on the ground, resting their 
muskets on forked sticks, in front of and behind the 
procession itself, but standing up while it was in the 
act of passing. @ 

The palace is surrounded in the first instance by 
a high wooden palisading, in which are two or three 
gates. The procession halted at the principal en- 
trance, and while the British troops remained out- 
side, Sir Douglas and the members of the mission, 
accompanied by the officers of the escort, entered 
the palace through two other gates. There is a col- 
onnade of some twenty feet nigh, with pillars and 
ceiling covered with gold-leaf. In the centre of 
this, and facing the throne, which was at the end of 
a hall leading out of the colonnade, were seated Sir 
Douglas and his party, while the rest of the colon- 
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nade was filled with court officials, princes, heralds, 
judges, and ministers, clothed in rich velvet dresses 
tringed with gold-thread. The King’s body-guar 
lined the sides of the audience-hall. While we were 
waiting, the sounds of sweet music, played inside 
the palace, were heard, and after a delay of seven 
minutes the gold doors at the back of the throne 
were opened, and the King appeared. He seemed 
to support with difficulty the weight of his clothes 
and solid gold crown. As he took his seat a number 
of Brahmans inside the palace set up a chant in ‘his 
honor, and then a herald read out a list of his Majes- 
ty’s titles and a thanksgiving for the many benefits 
that he daily confers on his people. Another herald 
then read the Viceroy’s letter introducing Sir Doug- 
las Forsyth, and asking the King to use all dispatch 
in settling the Karennee question on an amicable 
basis. The list of the presents sent by the Calcutta 
Toshia-Khana was next read, and then an official, 
seated near the foot of the throne, and the herald at 
Sir Douglas’s right, held the following conversation, 
the questions and answers having been previously 
prepared: ‘* How is the Queen and all the royal 
family ?”? ‘“‘ They are quite well.” ‘* How long have 

ou been onthe journey?” “ Fifteen days.” ‘‘ How 
is the paddy-crop this year, and are the rains favor- 
able, and the people contented and prosperous?” 
‘The paddy-crop is good, and the country prosper- 
ous.”’ 

The presents from the palace, consisting of a 
number of gold cups, a swordin gold-covered sheath, 
and a number of silk cloths, were then brought to 
Sir Douglas, and the King retired. Walking, as he 
did, oppressed by the weight of a dress which is 
laden with thick gold embroidery, and with a heavy 
crown on his head, the King looked very feeble and 
worn. He was too far off for his features to be clear- 
ly visible, but he has a grave and almost a refined 
face. His eyes are small and bright, and his hands 
are very small—by no means a rare feature among 
the Burmans. The mission returned to the residen- 
cy by the route it had pursued on coming, and an 
appointment was then made for Sir Douglas to break- 
fast with the Kenwoon Mengyee, or prime-minister, 
and to call upon the other two ‘Mengyees, or chief 
officials, afterward. 


After Sir Douglas Forsyth had set out for 
his mission, the Government of India received 
information that the King had openly and os- 
tentatiously received in a friendly manner Le- 
setahee, the Chinese commander of Momein 
and the neighboring stations, who had sent out 
the troops which attacked the expedition of 
Colonel Browne and compelled it to return. 
His own nephew was at the head of this Chi- 
nese force. It was stated by the English pa- 
pers that Lesetahee had promised to King to 
send him, in case of war, 60,000 auxiliaries. 
The Government of India inferred from the 
friendly reception of Lesetahee that the King 
was careless whether he offended the British 
Government or not, and that he was in league 
with the Chinese, who had already murdered 
Mr. Margary and attacked Colonel Browne’s 
expedition, and who had always thrown ob- 
stacles in the way of British exploration of the 
upper Burman frontier. The Government of 
India felt so decided on this matter that it sent 
Sir D. Forsyth an order to insist upon an ex- 
planation of the King of Burmah’s relations 
with the Chinese before entering upon the con- 


‘sideration of boundaries or any other subject. 


After completing his negotiations with the 
Government of Burmah, Sir Douglas Forsyth 


returned to Simlah to report to the Viceroy. 
The latter officially informed the Council of 
India of the negotiations with the King, giving 
also the text of a new treaty concluded be- 
tween the two countries. According to this 
treaty, the King of Burmah recognizes the in- 
dependence of the disputed Karen country. 
A British officer would be dispatched to the 
frontier, after the rains, to mark out the boun- 
dary between the Karen country and Burmah. 
With reference to the refusal of passage of an 
escort, it is stated that a fresh communication 
to the King has become necessary. The Vice- 
roy entertains confident expectation that such 
further communication may be so received by 
the King as to maintain the friendship between 
the two Governments intact. The impression 
produced by this official publication was un- 
favorable, and a large portion of the Indian 
press looked upon the special mission of Sir 
Douglas Forsyth as a failure. 


In’ regard to the murder of Margary, the » 


Goverment of Burmah persisted in denying 
any complicity. A Chinese journal published 
about this time a series of important letters 
which seemed to show that the Burmans, in- 
stead of being implicated in the treacherous 
attack on the expedition, were themselves ob- 
jects of suspicion on the part of the Chinese. 

The complication between Burmah and Brit- 
ish India, and the disastrous influence which 
it had upon commerce, raised again in the In- 
dian press a clamor for the annexation of Bur- 
mah. In view of thisevent, which they thought 
must certainly come sooner or later, an Indian 
paper urged upon the attention of the British 
Government the importance of establishing 
the shortest and speediest means of throwing 
troops into the country. ‘‘ During the war of 
1872,” it says, ‘‘ Lord Dalhousie found the diffi- 
culty of this, and when it was over took steps 
for the construction of a road by which troops 
could be marched from Calcutta to Burmah. 
A difficulty such as the present shows the ben- 
efit that would have been gained had his plans 
and orders been carried out. At present, Brit- 


ish Burmah is garrisoned from the forces under ~ 


the commander-in-chief of the Madras Presi- 
dency, from which troops are sent by steamers 
across the bay of Bengal to Rangoon. This 
voyage generally occupies five days. The time 
occupied going up the Irrawaddy from Ran- 
goon to Mandalay varies according to the sea- 
son of the year. Sir Douglas Forsyth went 
up when there is least downward current, and 


he took fourteen days, so that, allowing the 


shortest time en route, including transport of 


baggage, troops from Madras could not reach — 


Mandalay under three weeks, and most likely 
would require a month. Now, Lord Dalhou- 
sie’s plan was to send them from Calcutta via 
Dacca, Chittagong, and Aracan, and, were the 
Eastern Bengal Railway extended in that di- 
rection, there is no doubt;that would be the 
most expeditious route. But there being lit- 
tle chance of such extension for many years 


—— 
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to come, owing to the difficulties met with in 
crossing the deltas of the Ganges, Brahma- 
pootra, and the Megna, it seems necessary to 
look for the next shortest sea and land route 
combined, and this we have in the sea voyage 
from Calcutta to Akyab, which only takes two 
days, and the land route from Akyab to Man- 
dalay, which, as the crow flies, is only 260 
miles, as against 380 from Rangoon to Manda- 
lay. By this route troops could be conveyed 
from Calcutta to Mandalay in less than half 
the time occupied from Madras vta Rangoon. 
It is thought a formidable obstacle to this route 
would be found in the Yomadoung range of 
hills, but this is a mere idea, as the country is 
as yet a terra incognita to us, never having 
keen explored, while we have the opinion of 
officers who have served in the hill tracts that 
_ ‘they are not aware of any difficulties that 
-_would surpass the skill of our railway engi- 
_ neers.’” 

| The Burmese population in British Burmah 
seemed generally to take sides with the Gov- 
ernment of Burmah against the British, A 
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CALIFORNIA is bounded north by Oregon ; 
east by Nevada and Arizona, following the 
Sierra Nevada on the line of longitude 120° 
west to latitude 39°, thence southeast to Colo- 
rado River on the thirty-fifth parallel, thence by 
the river; south by Lower California; and west 
_ by the Pacific Ocean. The aggregate.assessed 
_ value of property in the State of California is 
— $611,495,197, on which State and county 
_ taxes were levied, for the year ending June 
80th, amounting to $11,608,314.92. The rate 
of taxation for the fiscal year 1873~'74 was 50 
- cents, and for 1874~'75 64,%, cents, on each 
_ $100, of which, for the latter year, 35,4, was 
_ apportioned to the general fund, 22,8 to the 
school fund, and 6; to the interest and sink- 
- ing funds. The receipts of the State Treas- 
| ury for the two years ending June 30th, after 
| deducting $1,479,694.85 paid by the Board of 
- Loan Commissioners for the sale of bonds of 
1873, and $252,445 received for interest on 
bonds held in trust for school and university 
_ funds, amounted to $7,427,006.28. The ex- 
 penditures, after deducting $1,434,641.64 paid 
for the redemption of bonds, were $7,112,- 
218.18; excess of receipts over expenditures, 
$314,788.10. The receipts from the school 
funds, apportioned among the several coun- 
_ ties, amounted to $430,158.03 in 1873~74, and 
_ $1,213,397.01 in 1874~'75. Of the latter amount 
_ $82,916.96 was derived from the income of 
school lands, $96,360 from interest on bonds 
held in trust, and $1,034,120.05 from property- 
tax. The amount apportioned for each scholar 
in 1874-75 was $7.59 against $3.05 in the pre- 
ceding year. The total funded debt of the 
q State on the 30th of June was as follows: 
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correspondent from Mandalay, in a communica- 
tion to the Rangoon Times, called upon the 
British Government to watch closely the Bur- 
mese priests, as all of them were in correspond- 
ence with the King and encouraged him in 
every possible way to persist in his opposition . 
to the English. The Dacoits or freebooters of 
British Burmah became very daring. Colonel 
Hamilton, who marched against them, was shot 
through the heart, and the superintendent of 
the police of Rangoon, Mr. Davidson, was 
wounded in the right arm. In June, Nya- 
poung, the notorious leader of the Dacoits, was 
captured near Rangoon. Another Burmese 
implicated in the murder of Colonel Hamilton 
surrendered himself to the authorities. He 
was wounded at the time. Three men were 
also captured, charged with complicity in the 
attempted assassination of Mr. Davidson. In 
November, a conspiracy to seize the arsenal, 
and to burn the town of Rangoon, was discov- 
ered by the authorities. A great many Bur- 
mese have been arrested on suspicion of com- 
plicity in the affair. 


Rate of 
SERIES. Tatarest Amount. 
State Capitol bonds of 1870...... P & $250,000 00 
State Capitol bonds of 1872...... 7 250,000 00 
Bonds Ob, 1818 4.22 a actoce scene 6 2,801,000 00 
Soldiers’ relief bonds............. 7 95,500 00 
BONUS OF TOO (es Jess wweisainwie scorns i 170,500 00 
Bonds 0f 1860 ...c60.scecccesceess 7 87,500 00 
PU QUBI craks Ban vigieiaee co ee Gera aoe $3,651,500 00 


The bonds of 1857 and 1860 had been called 
in, and interest was to cease July 31st, which 
reduced the interest-bearing debt to $3,396,- 
500, on which the annual interest amounted to 
$209,745, a reduction in the interest account 
of $16,640 in two years. The assets and lia- 
bilities of the State on the 30th of June were 
as follows: 


ASSETS. 

State Capitol and Governor’s mansion......... $2,645,814 47 
State-prison at San Quentin...............64. 261,190 56 
State-prison at Folsom.........cs..ccceceeeces 63,182 92 
Insane Asylum at Stockton.................. 628,963 45 
Insane Asylum at Napa...........cccseeceeee 541,047 70 
State Normal-School building................. 270,385 66 

Bonds held by State Treasurer in trust for 
school and university funds................ 2,549,000 00 
Bonds held by Regents of State University.... 116,000 00 
State loan to Calaveras County...........0.0. 916 27 
Canh:on hand) . ss vaces ei saeese Qube eke we .- 1,105,878 97 
Total assetsc.cc@ulnicukeors ces ces ote $8,237,880 00 

LIABILITIES, 

Outstanding bonds...........0 ccc ce ccc eceeee $3,654,500 00 
Outstanding Warrants... .....cccccccsceesacs 187,884 54 
Total Habilitiess os... os. ee dek cee ees $3,842,384 54 
Excess of assets over liabilities ........ $4,394,995 46 


There were delinquent taxes due the State 
at the end of the year amounting to $478,- 


897.46 for the year 187278, $131,238.13 for 


1873-74, and $545,575.45 for 187475, or 
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$1,155,711.04 in all. The amount of State 
tax collected for the last fiscal year was $3,- 
243,581.84 and the cost of assessment and 
collection was $201,926.04, or about 6} per 
cent. The percentage of delinquency and cost 
of assessment and collection was over 20 per 
cent. 

The estimated expenditures of the govern- 
ment for the two years ending June 30, 1877, 
amount to $4,987,765. The rate of taxation 
to meet this estimate, based on a valuation of 
$611,500,000, and allowing 18 per cent. for 
delinquencies and cost of collection, is placed 
at 46,82, cents on each $100 for 1875-76, and 
51,18, cents for 1876-77. The balances in the 
several funds of the State on the 30th of June 
amounted to $917,994.48; balance in the Treas- 
ury, $1,105,878.97. 

The aggregate of the funded debt of the 
counties of the State on the 30th of June was 
$7,780,773.83; floating debt of counties, $3,- 
302,283.33 ; value of property owned by coun- 
ties, $10,704,240; cash in hands of county 
treasurers, $1,862,013.09. 

The State Capitol at Sacramento is substan- 
tidlly completed, though a bronze statue, after 
Powers’s ‘‘ California,” which was to surmount 
the dome and to cost $15,000, and a flight of 
stone steps for the main entrance, which was to 
cost $40,000, have not been added in accordance 
with the original design. The total cost of 


' the structure thus far has been $2,449,429.31. 


In the building designed for the Executive 
mansion a State armory has been completed 
at a cost of $8,000, and a State printing-office, 
to cost $12,000, is nearly finished. The cost 
of supporting the printing-office for the next 
two years is estimated at $124,800, which is 
$15,674.97 less than was paid for the State 
printing in the single year ending with the 
30th of last June. 

The number of fire and marine insurance 
companies doing business in the State is 
eighty: 


Amount of cash capital represented............. $40,861,089 
Amount of insurance written during the year.... 258,544,359 
Amount of premiums received ..............005 4,448,033 
Amount of losses palds.... 5.002 ce peatotsvavess 1,098,306 
Amount of insurance in force at the end of the 

RV ORL ire wisis:sicieicutic ala; dic doueiate aie achommee nee ee oe 178,675,950 


Seventeen of the life-insurance companies, 
including those which did the largest business, 
withdrew their agencies from the State shortly 
after the session of the last Legislature. Elev- 
en remain, only four of which do a general 
business, the others being authorized to collect 
renewal premiums only. 

At the beginning of the year the savings- 
banks of the State held $69,023,603 in deposits 
belonging to 84,284 depositors, or an average 
of $818 each, all in gold. In the savings-banks 
of San Francisco alone there were 60,660 ac- 
counts, aggregating $55,021,177, or $907 for 
each depositor; and in the institutions of the 
rest of the State there were 28,194 accounts, 
aggregating $14,002,426, or $593 each. The 
increase in six months in San Francisco had 


been 4,949 depositors and $4,178,018 in de- 


posits, and in the rest of the State 1,391 de- 
positors and $1,912,531 in deposits. These 
banks all paid dividends varying from 6 to 10 
per cent. 

The cost of supporting the State-prison at San 
Quentin for the two years ending June 80th 
was $348,523,27, or, exclusive of discount, in- 
terest, and expenditures for permanent im- 
provements, $318,288.79. The receipts from 
labor and for the board of United States pris- 
oners were $155,490.23; expenses in excess 
of receipts, $162,798,56; cost of supporting 
each prisoner per day, 44 cents, or 224 cents 
greater than income for each prisoner per day. 


There were in the prison on the Ist of July,, 


1873, 931 convicts, and 951 were received an 
802 discharged during the two years, leaving 
the number at 1,088. Of these San Francisco 
County furnished 431, Sacramento 86, Los An- 
geles 46, Almeda 45, and other counties smaller 
numbers. Two hundred and twenty-three were 
incarcerated for grand larceny, 188 for burglary, 
135 for robbery, 100 for murder in the second 
degree, 20 for murder in the first degree. The 
ages of the prisoners ranged from fourteeen 
to seventy-eight, the largest number being 
from twenty-two to forty-two. Of the whole 
number 148 were natives of California, 187 
of New York; 568 were natives of the 
United States, 181 of China, 109 of Ireland, 
47 of Germany, 86 of England, 31 of Mexico, 
19 of Canada, 14 of France, 11 of Scotland, 
10 of Sweden and Norway, 6 of Spain; 108 
were Indians and Mexicans born in Califor- 
nia; 290 could neither read nor write. In 
1874 49} per cent. of the prisoners, and in 
1875 424 per cent., were let out to contractors; 
201 were employed in the prison and 69 out- 
side, and 250 were wholly unemployed. The 
accommodations of the prison are reported to 
be altogether insufficient. Forty-five men are 
assigned to each four of the rooms. An ap- 
propriation of $175,000 has been made for a 
branch prison at Folsom, but it has not yet 
furnished any relief for the crowded institu- 
tion at San Quentin. The subject of a reform- 
atory institution for the younger criminals has 
been discussed. 

Work was begun on the branch prison at 
Folsom in November, 1874, but it was aban- 
doned by the contractor in September last. 
Of the $175,000 appropriated for this struct- 
ure, $88,583.36 has been expended, and fur- 
ther liabilities incurred amounting to $19,- 
782.03. It is estimated that a further appro- 
priation of $350,000 will be needed to finish it. 

Since the law of 1874 took effect, givin 
juries the right to affix the penalty of dea 
or imprisonment for life at their discretion in 
cases of capital crimes, there have been twenty- 
nine convictions for murder. In eighteen of 
these cases, sentences of imprisonment for life ; 
in eleven, sentences of death, were passed. 

The Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Asylum con- 
tained 94 inmates on the 1st of July, an in- 
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crease of 18 in two years. Of these, 40 males 
and 24 females were deaf and dumb, and 21 
males and 9 females blind. The total receipts 
of the institytion from all sources amounted 
to $101,923.22 ; current expenses, $71,247.51 ; 
expenses for improvement of the grounds, 
$5,672.70; for new building, furniture, etc., 
$27,003.01. The average yearly cost of sup- 
porting and instructing each pupil was $419.10. 

The north wing of the Insane Asylum at 
Stockton, intended for female patients, has 
been completed. Of the $113,000 appropri- 
ated for the purpose, only $88,511.33 was ex- 
pended. On the Ist of July, there were 1,302 
patients in this institution, of whom 615 were 
received during the year preceding. The cost 
of maintenance for the last two years had been 
434 cents per day for each patient. The new 
Insane Asylum at Napa is well advanced toward 
completion, the north wing, which is capable 
of accommodating 130 patients, being ready 
for their reception. 
’ During the last two years there has been an 
increase of 29,953 in the number of children 
of school-age in the State, but the increase of 
the average daily attendance at the schools 
was only 8,566. Three hundred and twenty 
new schools have been organized in 117 new 
districts; $613,746.61 were expended in build 
ing and furnishing 274 schoolhouses. The 
school expenditures had increased $544,885.09, 
and school property had enhanced in value 
$1,011,262.85. The average length of school- 
terms had increased 1.83 months in the year. 
The State Normal-School building is substan- 
tially completed, and the institution is ex- 
pected to be in successful operation the com- 
ing year. 

The University of Oalifornia, at Berkeley, 
has been in operation six years. The first 


year there were 40 students; the second year, 


78; the third, 143; the fourth, 185; the fifth, 
191; the sixth, 231; and the number at pres- 
ent is 312. The staff of instructors numbers 
30, besides graduate and student assistants. 
The institution consists of six colleges—-a col- 
lege of letters, and colleges of agriculture, me- 
chanics, mining, engineering, and chemistry. 


_ At the close of the last fiscal year, the whole 
amount that had been drawn from the State 


Treasury for its support and endowment was 
$1,555,426.385. It receives $50,000 a year from 


5 State endowment, and has a grant of 150,000 


acres of land, which will produce a capital of 


| $750,000, yielding an annual income of $45,000. 


This will make its total revenue $95,000, but 
the expenses of the current year are estimated 


at $128,000. 


The State lands of California have consisted 


of three classes—swamp and overflowed lands, 


marsh and tide lands, and various other grants 
Of swamp and over- 
flowed lands, 1,524,655.18 acres have been con- 


firmed to the State, but have passed into pri- 


vate hands, never being a source of revenue, 
but rather of expense, to the State. The marsh 
VoL, xv.—7 A 


and tide lands have been mainly disposed of, 
and a fund created from the proceeds to endow 
the University of California with an annual in- 
come of $50,000. The Tide-Land Commission 
has paid into the State Treasury the sum of 
$1,418,219.76. Of a grant of 500,000 acres of 
other lands originally made for purposes of 
internal improvement, but diverted by the 
State constitution for the support of common 
schools, the selectiou of 471,418.75 acres has 
been approved, and the remainder of the grant 
has been sold. Other grants of 72 sections 
and 10 sections have been disposed of, and 
46,604 acres of the former and 3,203 of the 
latter have been approved at Washington. 
The University of California has been vested 
with complete charge and control of another 
grant of 150,000 acres. There remains the 
grant of the 16th and 36th sections of each 
township, which has been only partly dis- 
posed of. These were covered in many cases 
with private grants, and the State was author- 
ized to select others in lieu of them. A good 
deal of complisation has arisen on account of 
conflicting and disputed claims, and a conflict 
of authority between the State and the Gen- 
eral Government as to the right to dispose of 
lands containing minerals. Further legislation 
and negotiations will be necessary to settle 
these, and enable the State to dispose of the 
remainder of its public domain. 

The commission appointed in 1874 to deter- 
mine the value of the property claimed by pri- 
vate parties in the Yosemite Valley, made 
majority and minority reports on the subject, 
neither of which was approved by the State 
Board of Examiners. That board, however, 
after a thorough examination into the subject, 
made awards and expended $55,000 in satisfy- 
ing claims. The Yosemite Valley and Mari- 
posa Big-Tree Grove were granted to the State 
of California and accepted by her in 1864, to 
be preserved as public property for purposes 
of general resort and curiosity. They are in 
the charge of commissioners who ask for 
$26,500 to be used during the next two years, 
for purposes of preservation and improve- 
ment. 

Immigration into the State continues to in- 
crease from year to year. The arrivals and 
departures at San Francisco by the Pacific Rail- 
road for the six years that it has been in opera- 
tion, ending with the 1st of May, were as fol- 
lows: 


YEARS Arrived Departed 

TEGO "C0. «.cieic's aie gem iale ERG ep aclote tate 27,200 15,100 
ASIO= Ch: .s0.c.o sis ckiemalnemhe a beveete sind ae 80,600 24,300 
POTIOTS ea ce ce 28,700 | 20,700 
PSTZ~1S" «a c's nico wrteunsemtalee saeeied wleiee’s 88,100 22,800 
ASTSLT4 «55 oe OTe et ecient ois 52,900 26,100 
WST4—TB: .s:5 awa ee ee eke aL os 63,300 25,700 
Totel, <3 cues hase ie ceiesienes 240,800 | 134,700 


The arrivals by both sea and land for the 
first four months of the year 1875 were as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States, added to that instrument by the votes of the 
requisite three-fourths of the States of the Union, 
are as sacred and binding as any of its provisions ; 
that they are to be maintained by the enforcement 
of all congressional enactments, notwithstanding the 
opposition, secret or avowed, of the Democratie 
party or hostile White Leagues in the Southern 
States. 

Resolved, That the conduct of that portion of the 
people in the South who defy the fifteenth amend- 
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BY SEA. OVERLAND. 
MONTHS. 
Arrived. | Departed., Arrived. | Departed. 

ONUBLY. oie4 cto.cie orem 'e is ars 1,102 765 2,638 | 1,088 
February .:.......-.++- 2,412 586 2,977 1,248 
Marehl. faves ciseriicis waned BOOT 571 6,081 1,955 
Atprilie: seems sewise siee= 4,994 892 8,206 | 2,443 

Totals.....-.+-+--{ 11,075 | 2814 | 19,852] 6,714 
Same time 1874........ 6,889 | 2,375 | 12,057 | 5,794 
Samé time 1873........ 7,424 | 2,516 10,613 5,545 
Same time 1872........ 4,519 } 8,058 6,517 4,408 


The immigration from China for thirteen 
years ending July has been as follows: | 


YEARS. Males. | Females. | Totals. 

PSO2—168 0 sick nc ccs cess nines a eee 5,407 87 5.494 
1863 64.053 Sos Sate Seeds. Se isransieieve 5,182 5,182 
VSGAS OD araticcetosceiee iene cer 8,302 175 8,484 
28C5—66.05)%.. neccecaweciaacme ees 1,495 1 1,496 
SBOG='Oe oye c'crereit seiongltetuststatcie ss 8,362 8,362 
TSO T='68 on Ss ewtcire's aieictotrecetere ere 6,607 43 6 650 
ABGS="69. Oats ova suiarheaeannes 11,124 951 12,075 
VS69— 0s oon onis ete siacsn ee Wiuae 13,028 | 1,085 14,108 
poy (IS @ Beas ei ees icine anc orn ea ar 6,068 6,407 
DS Cat 02 Aecithaarsote cas tots fake eis tela 6,422 146 6,568 
STRONG foeccrcieewnecitie a eee 18,529 839 19,368 
BS Sa TAs ae ce ersterate erste siacaie ea 12,941 132 13,073 
DBC EAL ds reaper et tracert Pe are 15,488 874 15,307 

LOUBISI EG otters te siete ce aee eters 108,902 | 4,172 118,074 


The political canvass of the year in Califor- 
nia was quite active, and attended with some 
excitement, but it was conductd almost wholly 
on local issues. The leading questions of dis- 
cussion were those relating to irrigation, trans- 
portation ‘‘monopolies,”’ tax reform, and re- 
form in municipal government. The first State 
Convention of the year was that of the Repub- 
licans, held at Sacramento on the 10th of June. 
T. G. Phelps was nominated for Governor, Jo- 
seph M. Cavisfor Lieutenant-Governor, Edward 
Hallett for Secretary of State, J. J. Green for 
Controller, Robert Gardner for Surveyor-Gen- 
eral, William Beekman for Treasurer, E. D. 
Sawyer for Attorney-General, Ezra S. Carr for 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Grant 
I. Taggart for Clerk of the Supreme Court. 
The declaration of principles was as follows: 


The Republican party of California, in State Con- 

vention assembled, makes the following additional 
declaration of principles, reaffirming the State plat- 
form of 1871 and the national platform of 1872: 
_ Lesolved, That we have undiminished confidence 
in the wisdom, patriotism, and integrity of the pres- 
ent Chief Magistrate of the United States, Ulysses 
8S. Grant, and join our political brethren throughout 
the Union in the cordial and earnest support of his 
administration, in the fullest recognition of his illus- 
trious career in the military and civil service, and in 
condemnation of that rancorous party spirit which 
prompts his and our enemies to as unconsidered and 
unjust attacks on him as those to which his great 
predecessors, Washington, Jackson, and Lincoln, 
were subjected during their administrations. 

Resolved, That the letter addressed by the Presi- 
dent to the chairman of the Pennsylvania Republi- 
can State Convention upon the subject of his suc- 
cession is a full refutation of the slanders of those 
who charged him with intriguing for reélection; 
that we accept it as explicit toa final settlement of 
the third-term agitation created by our enemies 
solely to arouse jealousies and dissensions in the Re- 
publican party. 


ment and seek, by intimidation or force, to prevent 
the lawful exercise of the elective franchise by the 
great body of colored citizens resident therein, is a 
rebellious defiance of the national authority, and an 
ae to prevent the election of the next Presi- 
dent by the people, calculated to arouse the worst 
passions of men, and to disturb the peace of the na- 
tion, and should be met with by all law-abiding citi- 
zens, North and South, as an effort to revive the 
flames of civil war. While admitting that differ- 
ences of opinion exist as to the extent of the conspir- 
acy against the constitutional election of the Presi- 
dent in 1876, we deem it well to caution the people 
against slumbering in the face of danger. 

Resolved, That, with all our countrymen, of what- 
ever section, who yield obedience to the Constitution 
and Jaws and who do not defend or justify those who 
disobey them, we desire to cultivate fraternal rela- 
tions, without regard to mere party difference; we 
will at all times unite with them to promote justice 
and good order and public tranquillity. 

Resolved, That the cost of the State and several 
county governments can and ought to be reduced 
one-half, and to that work the next Legislature 
should address itself. This can be done by a read- 
justment of public business, curtailment of- the 
large list of officers, employés, and such reduction 
of the salaries and fees as will place the public ser- 
vants on a footing as to compensation with persons 
in private business and immediately abate the al- 
most universal preference for public over private em- 
ployment; honesty and economy in the mainte- 
nance of the various institutions of the State; total 
abandonment of the practice of x poe the people’s 
money to institutions which were called into exist- 
ence without State action, and by additional checks 
and safeguards to render official peculation difficult 
of conse and surer of punishment when dis- 
covered, 


The next resolution demands the punish- 
ment of citizens guilty of corrupt practices : 


Resolved, That the Republican party will aid in the 
development of the resources of the State by all le- 
gitimate means. As it appears that the agricultural 
capability of large sections cannot be fully shown 
unless some practicable system of irrigation is adopt- 
ed, the Republican party demands of the Legisla- 
ture that it assume control of the various lakes and 
rivers, subject only to mining and mechanical rights, 
and provide for its distribution over the largest pos- 
sible area of irrigable land by the adoption of a com- 
prehensive system that shall make the irrigation 


works, to be constructed for this purpose, part and — 


pee of the realty of the various districts, and to 
e wholly subject to the control and management of 
the owners of the irrigable lands therein. 

Resolved, That the freedom of the State from ec- 
clesiastical control is of equal importance with the 
maintenance of religious dela from State con- 
trol; that the common schools and institutions of 
the State were established as a preventive of the 
crime and poverty which attend ignorance, and we 
will tolerate no interference with it from any quarter, 
and that any effort to divide the school fund for the 
purpose of supporting sectarian schools with por- 
tions thereof shall be met with all the resistance in 
our power. 


—— 
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Resolved, 1. That the Central Pacific Railroad is a 
State corporation, and as such amenable to the laws 
of the State concerning corporations. 

2. That the relations of that company to the na- 
tion are simply those of agent and principal and 
debtor and creditor, so far as their property within 
this State is concerned. . 

8. The power of the State over said corporation is 
far from having been surrendered by the act of the 
Legislature in April, as claimed by that company. 
It was rather attirmed thereby in these words: 
‘*Said company is to be subject to all laws of the 
State concerning railroad and telegraph lines.”’ 

4, That the right to regulate fares and freights 
whenever it exists is a condition annexed to the 
franchise, and is. necessarily vested in the govern- 
ment by which the franchise has been granted. The 
right to collect tolls is one of the essential franchises 
of railroad corporations, and the power to regulate 
these is simply a power to regulate the franchise 
under which they are collected, and the power must 
be exercised by the authority creating the corpora- 
tion, 

5. That the existence of the Central Pacific cor- 
' poration and its right to operate roads in California 
rest exclusively upon the authority of the State law ; 
' that its natural character is limited to retain the 
functions which it derived by the State’s consent 
from Congress, such as the right to operate its road 
outside of the State and to create liens upon its en- 
tire line in favor of the national Government and 
other creditors. 

6. That as a necessary result of the foregoing, 
while Congress has the right to regulate tolls over 
the road on through and inter-State traffic, the State 
Legislature has absolute and exclusive power to reg- 
ulate the rates of freight and fares between all points 
within this State. 

7. That experience has shown that the railroad 
companies, where left uncontrolled, naturally look 
exclusively to their own interest; often disregard 
the interest and convenience of the public they were 
created to serve, whereby unreasonable rates for 
freight and fare have been and are still imposed, and 
unjust discrimination made against communities and 
classes of merchandise, and many settlements and 
towns put to inconvenience, and even seriously in- 
jured, for the building up of localities in which 
members of the company are interested. 

8. That we recommend that the people should ex- 
actin advance from candidates for the Legislature 
an unequivocal Sg. that they will, if elect- 
ed, vote for such reductions in the rates of freights 
and fares as will leave to the railroad companies fair 
incomes on the actual cost of construction of their 
roads and allow for maintaining and operating the 
same to enable them to meet their just obligations ; 
second, that they will to that end institute a thorough 
investigation into the affairs of corporations, as they 
‘have ample power to do, in order to ascertain the 
Teal cost of construction of their roads, and the an- 
nual outlays for maintaining and operating the same ; 
and third, that they will, in adjusting a tariff of 
freights and fares, abolish all unfair discrimination 

etween some classes of merchandise and equalize 
rates between different localities, having due regard 
to grades and curves. ’ 

Resolved, That the Republican party disclaim any 
_ sympathy with indiscriminate war upon associated 

__ ¢apital with blind disregard of its rights; it is en- 
_ -tirely independent of all corporate power, and it is 
opposed to all schemes in State county, and city, 
whereby under pretense of providing gas and water 
to communities, or irrigation for farming, a féw men 
seek to enrich themselves by imposing heavy bur- 
dens on the people. It repels all attempts of cor- 
porations to force into office through Republican 
conventions men who will guard their own interests 
rather than those of the republic, and it expects to 
be judged by its acts and the character of its candi- 
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called railroad monopolies, 
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dates, rather than by the false accusations of its ene- 
mies, who, after having had the Executive power of 
the State for the past eight years divided equally be- 
tween them, can present no better claim to public 
confidence than loud and empty professions and hor- 
ror at the alleged corruptions and profligacy in pub- 
lic affairs which they themselves have managed and 
controlled, 


The eleventh resolution invites the codpera- 
tion of the farming interests in carrying out 
the measures of the platform. 

The twelfth resolution decries disunion in 
the Republican ranks, and invites unity of 
action in the approaching presidential elec- 
tion.* 

The platform and nominations did not meet 
the approval of the organization known as the 
Peoples’ Independent party, which was origi- 
nally formed in 1873, under the lead of Goy- 
ernor Booth, largely from the Republican 
ranks; and it was charged that Mr. George 
G. Gorham, Secretary of the United States 
Senate, and ex-Senator A. A. Sargent, had 
controlled the convention in the interest of the 
Administration wing of the party, and the so- 
Accordingly, the 
Independents held a convention of their own 
at Sacramento, on the 22d of June, and nomi- 
nated the following ticket: For Governor, John 
Bidwell; for Lieutenant - Governor, Romal- 
do Pacheco; for Secretary of State, William 
Rousch; for*Controller, Lauren E. Crane; for 
Surveyor - General, E. Twitchell; for Attor- 
ney-General, Peter Van Clief; for Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, J. M. Guinn; 
for Treasurer, Ferdinand Baer; for Clerk of 
the Supreme Court, Paul Morrill. A very 
long platform, consisting of thirty-six resolu- 
lutions, was adopted. The general purposes 
of the party are declared as follows: 

1. Whereas, The bitter dissensions that have di- 
vided citizens of California into opposite parties, on 
purely national questions, for so many years, having 
passed away with the Civil War, and the reconstruc- 
tion measures growing out of this war, it has be- 
come obvious that serious local evils are weighing 
heavily upon the people of this State, requiring our 
earnest and thorough attention, lest they become, 
through carelessness, perpetual ; 

2. ‘Whereas, The so-called national parties in 
California have fallen into the control, in a large 
measure, of the more worthless elements of society, 
in the interest of certain powerful corporations and 
associations of individuals, who systematically seek 
to accumulate wealth at the public expense through 
and by means of the machinery of government, un- 
til affairs have reached a point where the people can 
no longer safely trust the political control of the 
State to either of them: therefore— 

8. Resolved, That the ‘' People’s Independent 
party”? seeks to unite together honest and law- 
abiding citizens of all colors, irrespective of class, 
local or business distinctions, and regardless of re- 
ligious or previous political opinion, for the pur- 
pose of bringing about a thorough reform in the 
State, court, and municipal government generally, 
and especially with the view of securing retrench- 
ment in public affairs, consequent reduction of taxa- 
tion, regulation and control of all corporations, exer- 
cising franchises of a public nature; the reduction, 
to a reasonable rate, of the fares and freights on 
railroads as well as steamboats, operated on junc- 
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tion railroads; in the prevention and punishment 
of unjust discriminations by railroads, and other 
corporations, against localities and individuals; the 
securing from the power or possibility of monopoly 
the natural water of the rivers, streams, and lakes 
of the State, revising them once more in the Be ea 
the rescue of the inhabitants of cities and towns 
from the oppressive power of water and gas corpo- 
rations and other kindred monopolies; the purifica- 
tion of the administration of justice throughout the 
State by reforming the grand-jury system, so that 
powerful criminals may be punished as well as the 
weak; and generally to secure such improved legis- 
lation in the interest of good government as wisdom 
and an honest purpose of reform may suggest. 

4, Resolved, That for the more pertect accomplish- 
ment of the foregoing, this convention, composed 
of delegates representing all parties of California, 
pledge the People’s Independent party, and its 
nominees for office throughout the State, to support 
and carry out, by all lawful and proper means, the 
policy and purposes of the party as set forth in this 
platform. ; 

5. Resolved, That to this end the agricultural and 
mining companies of the interior hereby enter into a 
solemn league and covenant to aid with the cities, 
the cities pledge themselves as solemnly to the coun- 
ties of the interior, that all officers, executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial, elected by this party, in all parts 
of California, shall, in good faith, endeavor, in their 
official capacity, lawfully to remedy the grievances 
of the people, not only such as are peculiar to their 
own special constituencies or locality, but of the 
State as well. 

Several resolutions are then devoted to the 
subject of railroad and transportation compa- 
nies. Inthe preamble to these it-is stated that, 
‘through improvident and inconsiderate legis- 
lation, the funds generously appropriated by 
the nation, and materially increased by Cali- 
fornia, its cities and counties, to aid in con- 
structing the Pacific Railroad, have been so 
employed that small numbers of individuals, 
acting in corporate capacity, now own and 
control the only trans-continental railroad in 
the country, together with almost the entire 
railroad system of the State, as well. as river 
steamers and ferry-boats plying upon our inte- 
rior waters, thereby practically monopolizing, 
not only the entire overland traffic, but like- 
wise the general carrying-trade of the State 
and coast.” 

It is also declared that the corporations fix 
their own rates for freight and passage fare, 
and enforce their own regulations without re- 
straint; that they make excessive charges and 
unjust discriminations; and that they have 
controlled and corrupted the politics of the 
State, ‘until the domination of the railroad 
and other corporations in our politics and 
government has become an intolerable evil.” 
It is then resolved that these corporations 
should be placed under legal restrictions; that 
their charges should be fixed and adjusted by 
an equitable standard ; that unjust discrimina- 
tions against individuals and localities should 
be punished, and in general that they should 
be reduced ‘‘ to the supervision and control of 
the laws of the land.” The construction of 
competing lines is favored “ provided they be 
built and operated in the interest of the peo- 
ple, and not solely in that of the monopolists, 


as is the way with railroads now existing in 
California.” 

The subject of irrigation is then taken up, 
and it is declared that ‘‘ the waters of the lakes 
and rivers of the State should be and remain 
forever in the ownership and control of the 
public, and never allowed on any pretense to 
become the subject of private monopoly ;” and 
that the Legislature should speedily ‘ enact 
proper laws to encourage and favor irrigation 
in agricultural districts of the State wherever 
needed, and to prevent monopoly by specula- 
tors of natural waters necessary thereto, at the 
same time having due regard for the wants of 
mining localities and fostering and protecting 
the just rights of those engaged in mining pur- 
suits.” Several resolutions are next devoted 
to the subject of the water-supply of San Fran- 
cisco, condemning the monopoly held by the 
Spring Valley Water Company and its exorbi- 
tant charges, and declaring in favor of placing 
this corporation “ under a just control of law,” 
and fixing reasonable rates, so that ‘in no event 
shall said corporation levy or collect any rate 
on water beyond what shall be necessary to 
pay the interest on the actual capital invested 
in the construction of said works and the pur- 
chase of land, disregarding all watered stock 
or all pretended outlays of money.” Opposi- 
tion is also pledged to all ‘‘attempts on the 
part of any water company or individual to sell 
any water-works, scheme, or pretended water- 
works, to the city of San Francisco, or to any 
town or city of this State, at a price in excess 
to the money or capital actually expended by 
such company or individual in the land and 
works, exclusive of the supposed value of any 
water right disconnected from ownership in 
fee simple of the land, it being the cardinal 
principle with the People’s Independent party 
that the fresh water in the rivers and lakes of 
this State, as well as the rivers that descend 
from the clouds, belong of right to the whole 
people, and any ownership or monopoly of it 
by a corporation or person beyond what they 
shall put to some beneficial use is wrong to 
the entire community.” 

Next, regulation of the quality and price of 
gas in San Francisco is demanded, the San 
Francisco Gas Company being condemned as 
a grasping monopoly. Declarations were also 
made on the subject of retrenchment of ex- 
penses and reform in the assessment of taxes. 

Revision of the grand jury system and en- 
forcement of the criminal laws are demanded ; 
and the platform ends with this declaration: ~ 


36. Resolved, That the sole purpose of the Peo- 
ple’s Independent arty in placing candidates be- 
fore the people of Galiternie for election this year 
is the much-needed reforms in this State, and the 
objects sought to be attained in this movement for 
better local government are in no wise dependent 
on the question whether there will or will not be 
an Independent National party, or an independent 
nomination for President in 1876, and that the vote 
of any citizen for the nominees of the People’s In- 
dependent party of California, in 1875, does not fore- 
shadow or have any manner of significance or bear- 
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ing on the question of national politics or the contest 
for President, but each citizen will be free to vote 
and act when that time shall arrive as his conscience 
may dictate. 

The success of the independent movement in 
1873 was due largely to its support by Demo- 
crats; but this year that party made nomina- 
tions of its own, and largely withdrew its aid 
from the Independents. Its convention was 
held in San Francisco, on the 29th of June. 
The candidate put in nomination were: For 
Governor, William Irwin; Lieutenant-Govern- 
or, James A. Johnson; Secretary of State, 
Thomas Beck; Controller, J. W. Mandeville ; 
Surveyor-General, William Minis; Attorney- 
General, Joseph Hamilton; Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, O. P. Fitzgerald; Treas- 
urer, J. G. Eshidillo; Clerk of the Supreme 
Court,’ B. D. Woolff. The platform adopted 
was in substance as follows: 


1. We are opposed to the unconstitutional inter- 
ference of the Federal Administration in the domes- 


. tic affairs of the States, by which one portion of the 


Union is ground with taxation to keep another por- 
tion of the Union in bankruptcy and servitude. 

2. We condemn the Republican party for contempt 
of constitutional obligations; for extravagant, parti- 
san, and corrupt administration of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; the perversion of the functions of the lat- 
ter to enrich great corporators at the expense of the 
public; for jobbery and frauds, which have brought 
reproach upon democratic institutions; for the San- 
born and Jayne frauds; for the infamous Washing- 
ton ring; for the back-pay steal, the iniquities of 
the protective system, the curse of inconvertible pa- 
ot money, the nepotism of the President; for the 

isgraceful diplomatic service and unfit appoint- 
ments; for the attempts to pass the unconstitutional 
foree bill, which was fortunately frustrated by the 
determined front of the Democratic minority in both 
Houses of Congress; and for the catalogue of other 
enormities, which have rendered that organization 
offensive even to the mass of those who were its 
supporters. 

3. We are in favor of a strict construction of the 
Constitution, and against the exercise of doubtful 
powers ; favor the limiting of the power of legisla- 
tive bodies, the tariff for revenue only, and a cur- 
rency convertible into gold and silver at the will of 
the holder; against profligate and wasteful systems 
of local improvements by the Federal Government, 
and in favor of reducing the expenditures of the 
State government and of counties and towns. 

4. Opposes the diversion of the school fund to 
other than legal purposes. 

5. We assert the traditional policy of the Demo- 
cratic party in declaring it the right and duty of the 
Legislature to regulate corporations, whether rail- 
way, gas, telegraph, water, or otherwise ; to limit 
their charges in the interest of the public; compel 
them to serve all citizens without discrimination 
and at reasonable rates. We further assert it to be 
the duty of the government to preserve the waters 
of the State for irrigation and other public uses, in- 
stead of permitting them to be made the means of 
extortion and monopoly. 

6. The Democratic party has no occasion to make 
a new departure or a declaration of opposition to the 
system of subsidies when we recall the fact that it 
is to a Democratic State administration that this 


_ State owes its deliverance from this oppressive, un- 
‘just, and corrupting system. 


7. We are in favor of calling a convention of dele- 
gates elected by the people to amend the constitu- 
tion of the State. 

8. That local self-government is sufficient to afford 
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an effective remedy for the evils caused by Chinese 
labor and the presence of an inferior race; and we 
demand such amendments to the Burlingame treaty 
as shall reduce it to a mere commercial treaty. 

9. We condemn the doctrine whereby the power 
of the State to prevent the importation of degraded 
persons for immoral purposes has been denied. 

10. We favor the speedy completion of the trans- 
continental railway on the thirty-second parallel, 
subject to such limitations by the Federal and State 
ligase as shall protect the rights of the peo- 
ple. 

11. Favors equal taxation, and opposes double 
taxation as unconstitutional. 

12. We oppose all legislation known by the name 
of prohibitory law. 

18. We invite all persons, whatever may have 
béen their political ieee. to unite with us in car- 
rying out the principles herein enumerated. 

14, We condemn the folly of permitting the lands 
of the State to become the monopoly of afew. The 
Democratic party will correct this great evil. 


The Temperance Reform Convention was 
held at San Francisco, and, after adopting dec- 
larations in favor of the prohibition of the sale 
of intoxicating liquors, nominated a State ticket 
in which some changes were afterward made. 
It finally stood as follows: For Governor, Wm. 
E. Lovett; Lieutenant-Governor, W. D. Hob- 
son; Controller, Joel Russell; Treasurer, O. P. 
Thompson. 

The election occurred on the Ist, of Septem- 
ber, and resulted in the choice of the Demo- 
cratic candidates. The total vote for Governor 
was 122,939, of which Irwin received 61,509, 
Phelps 31,322, Bidwell 29,752, and Lovett 356, 
making Irwin’s plurality over Phelps 80,187, 
over Bidwell 31,757, and his majority over all 
70. The highest Democratic vote was that of 
Irwin, the lowest that of Mandeville for Con- 
troller, which was 57,064. The highest Re- 
publican vote was 36,901 for Green, the can- 
didate for Controller; the lowest was 80,932 
for Cavis for Lieutenant-Governor. The high- 
est Independent vote was 33,335 for Pacheco 
for Lieutenant-Governor, the lowest 27,760 for 
Van Clief for Attorney-General. Four mem- 
bers of Congress were chosen at the same elec- 
tion. In the first district, comprising the city 
of San Francisco, William A. Piper, Democrat, 
received 12,417 votes to 6,791 for Ira P. Ran- 
kin, Republican, and 6,103 for John F. Swift, 
Independent. In the second district H. F. 
Page, Republican, received 13,624 votes, to 
12,154 for Henry Larkin, Democrat, and 5,589 
for C. A. Tuttle, Independent. In the third dis- 
trict J. K. Luttrell, Democrat, received 18,468 
votes, to 14,284 for Denio, Republican, and 
6,770 for C. F. Reed, Independent. In the 
fourth district P. D. Wigginton, Democrat, re- 
ceived 15,649 votes, to 11,090 for G. O. Hough- 
ton, Republican, and 5,348 for Thompson, 
Independent. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
was chosen at the judicial election on the 11th 
of October. The Independent candidate was 
practically withdrawn, and the contest was 
between Ezra 8. Carr, Republican, and O. P. 
Fitzgerald, Democrat. Mr. Carr was elected, 
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receiving 45,257 votes, to 39,630 for his oppo- 
nent. ; oa : 

In accordance with a proposition submitted 
by the Legislature of 1873-’74, a vote was taken 
at the regular State election on the question of 
holding a convention for the purpose of revis- 
ing the constitution of the State. There were 
34,374 votes cast for the convention and 24,552 
against it. The provision of the constitution 
providing for its revision declares that if a 
Legislature deems it expedient, and shall rec- 
ommend to the electors to vote for or against 
a constitutional convention, and it shall appear 
upon such voting that a majority of the elec- 
tors voting have voted in favor of calling a 
convention, then the next Legislature shall pro- 
vide for the convention to be held within six 
months after the passage of the law so provid- 
ing. As the vote for the convention was con- 
siderably less than a majority of the votes cast 
for State officers, it is maintained that the next 
Legislature is not authorized to call such con- 
vention. The law of 1873-74 submitting the 
question provides that ‘“‘a majority of the ag- 
gregate votes of the State cast for members of 
the Legislature” should form the basis for as- 
certaining the wishes of the people on the 
subject of revising the constitution. At the 
opening of the Legislature in December, the 
retiring Secretary of State submitted the fol- 
lowing communication on the subject: 

To the Honorable the Senate and Assembly of the 
State of California: In accordance with the pro- 
vision of section 2 of an act of the Legislature of 
the State of California, entitled “* An act recom- 
mending to the electors of the State to vote for or 
against a convention to revise and change the con- 
stitution of the State,’’ approved March 27, 1874, I 
herewith transmit a certified abstract of the vote 
cast for and against a constitutional convention at 
the general State election held on the first day of 
September, a. p. 1875; also a certified statement of 
the votes cast for members of the Legislature. 

The same section provided that a majority of the 
aggregate vote of the State cast for members of the 
Legislature being in favor of a convention, said con- 
vention shall be deemed to be called. If it were the 
intention of the framers of this act to have the ag- 
gregate vote cast for members of the Legislature 
certified to your honorable body, and the majorit 
vote also ascertained by the Secretary of State, 
beg to say that such is difficult of accomplishment, 
if not practically impossible. For instance, in the 
single county of Sacramento sixteen members of the 
Legislature were voted for, while but four could be 
elected. How is the average to be arrived at or the 
majority vote determined? Iam free to confess— 
after consulting excellent authority on the subject— 
my inability to arrive at anything like a satisfactory 
solution of the question; and while it appears evi- 
dent that the voters voting at said election were 
more than treble the vote in favor of a convention, I 
submit to your honorable body, or some one better 
versed in popron mathematics than myself, to de- 
termine what the majority vote, as cast for the mem- 
bers of the Legislature, amounts to. Very respect- 
fully, 7 DRURY MELONE, 

Secretary of State. 


A number of amendments of the constitu- 
tion were also prepared by the Legislature of 
187374. It was necessary for these to be 
acted upon by the Legislature of 1875-76 be- 


fore being submitted to a vote of the people 
for their approval, but by some misunderstand- 
ing a vote was taken on them at the election. 
of this year. This, however, is wholly non- 
effective. 

The State Grange of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry held its third annual session at San 
Francisco on the 15th of October and the fol- 
lowing days. The subordinate granges of the 
State number two hundred and fifty-two, with 
an aggregate membership of twénty thousand. 
Thirteen granges in Nevada are also under the 
jurisdiction of the State Grange of California. 
During the sessions of the order, irrigation 
and other topics relating to agriculture were 
discussed, numerous amendments were made 
to its constitution, and various resolutions 
were adopted, among which were the follow- 
ing: 

In view of the many land-swindles that have been 
perpetrated in this and other States, and to check 
so far as it may be in our power, a continuation of 
such wrong-doing— 

tesolved, That the Executive Committee of the 
National Grange be requested to take measures to 
have investigated, whenever such action is asked of 
them, the land-stealing operations carried on under 
the so-called Spanish DER bogus railroad grants, 
and other similar methods of monopolizing the ara- 
ble lands of the State, and preventing its occupation 
py actual settlers. 

fesolved, That the Secretary of the California 
State Grange is hereby directed to communicate 
with the Executive Committees of our sister State 
Granges, and secure their codperation, 


The subject of irrigation for the benefit of 
agriculture is receiving a large degree of atten- 
tion in California. Governor Pacheco, in his 
message to the Legislature of 1875-76, says: 


It is apparent that irrigation is of paramount im- 
portance in California, Agriculture, which has be- 
come our leading industry, has met with a serious 
check on the very threshold of a vast expansion, 
Experiments, partial successes, and disastrous fail-. 
ures in husbandry, have demonstrated: the pecul- 
iarities of our soil and climate. Millions of acres 
of arable land must lie idle until a lavish natural 
waste has been checked by art. Large tracts of 
fertile territory, capable of conversion into countless 
homes, are measurably worthless, and will remain so 
until they are redeemed by baptism. The elements 
of wealth, in extensive areas of country; are held in 
bondage under natural laws, that must be broken 
to create a taxable property of immense value and 
enduring character. In the winter our system of 
inland waters, converging mainly to one point, is 
heavily taxed to drain its great area; in the sum- 
mer, we easily realize’ the loss of the untold wealth 
it poured into the sea. How to properly equalize 
the moisture and merge the value of the seasons, is a 
problem of great magnitude. No effective solution 
of it is possible except through legislation, and no 
subject will demand your attention that is at once so 
important and so difficult. . . . If the State, indeed, 
should enter upon the great work, justice and safety 
should csosmal that all questions of property be- 
tween herself and individuals be settled by a com- 
mission; that a series of exhaustive surveys be 
made as the preliminary step; and that the aid of 
the best engineering skill be invoked, both in plan- 
ning the work and in its progress. But it is prob- 
able that private capital alone will be relied upon, 
and will be invited and encouraged by appropriate 
enactments to embark in the enterprise. Such legis- 
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lation may be generous without neglecting to be 
wise. No franchise in perpetuity should be granted ; 
none that cannot be always regulated in terms an 

retired at any time by equitable process. Under the 


rovisions of any scheme the separate ownership of' | 


and and water must often be the case, and may 
become therule. It never should be in the power 
of either to dictate terms to the other. The right 
of every section to its natural pro rata of water, and 
to participate in the benefits of any plan that may 
diminish or increase it, should be recognized, and, 
if possible, guarded. 


Governor Irwin, in his inaugural address, 
speaking on the same subject, says: 


In providing a system of irrigation it would seem 
necessary that the Legislature should provide— 

1. For the division of the portions of the State 
which need irrigation into districts, in such a man- 
ner that all the lands which must be irrigated, if at 
all, from the same source of supply, shall form a 
single district. It will devolve on the Legislature 
to adopt the plan which shall offer the best guaran- 


tees for having this work done in a proper manner, 


and the most economically. 
2. For the appropriation by irrigation districts of 


such unappropriated waters as they may require for © 


irrigation purposes; and for the acquisition, by such 
districts, by purchase or condemnation, of such wa- 
ters held by adverse right as they may require. 
Trrigation will be impossible, unless irrigation dis- 
tricts are clothed with these rights. 

3. That each separate portion of land forming an 
irrigation district shall have an indefeasible right to 
its pro rata share of the water belonging to the dis- 
trict. The right of each portion of the land of a 
district to a pro rata share of the water appropriated 
to such district results, as a necessary corollary, 
from the power assumed, first, to form all the lands 
susceptible of irrigation from the same source into 
a district; and, second, to give such district the 
right to appropriate, purchase, or condemn, the wa- 
ter necessary for its irrigation. 

In addition to all this, the Legislature must de- 
termine the financial basis on which irrigation shall 
rest. The financial problem is likely to prove the 
most difficult of solution of any connected with irri- 
gation. There would be a manifest injustice in 
making the cost of irrigation a charge either on the 
State or on counties. The justice of making each 
district bear the expense of its own irrigation seems 
80 clear that I hardly think there can be any differ- 
ence of opinion on that point. But there may be 
some question whether this expense should be borne 
by the whole property of the district, or only by 
the land. A very little reflection, however, will, I 
think, suffice to show that only the land, and not 


_. the whole property of the district, should be taxed 


to provide irrigation. Irrigation is a process of fer- 
tilization, the water being the fertilizer. Its effects 
on land are analogous to those of guano, or any 
other substance used to increase its productiveness. 
By increasing the productiveness of land, it adds to 
its value. And as the owners of the land are the 
persons chiefly benefited by the additional value 
given to it by irrigation, they should bear the ex- 
a of irrigation. In other words, the cost of 

ringing water upon land should be paid out of the 
increased value given to the land. . 


Considerable excitement was caused through- 
out the State, on the 27th of August, by the 
suspension of the Bank of California in San 
Francisco. This was one of the largest and 
most powerful financial institutions on the Pa- 
cific coast, and its embarrassment was said to 
have been caused by its heavy advances to 
various enterprises, some of which were of a 


speculative character. Mr. Wm. C. Ralston, 
its president, was a very active business-man, 
who had engaged in a multiplicity of enter- 
prises, and the agency of the bank had been 
largely used in forwarding these. It was found 
that the liabilities of the institution amounted 
to about $14,000,000, while its available assets 
were little more than $7,000,000. At a meet- 
ing of the directors on the day of the suspen- 
sion Mr. Ralston was asked to resign, which 
he did. Hethen went immediately to a bath- 
ing establishment at what was called the North 
Beach, and while in an excited and heated con- 
dition plunged into the water and swam a con- 
siderable distance. He. then sank and was 
drowned. An inquest was held, but it was left 
in doubt whether his death was the result of 
accident or a purpose to commit suicide. Mr. 
Ralston was born in Pennsylvania in 1830, and 
in early life was ashoemaker. He afterward 
went to California and became a clerk in a 
bank. Subsequently he acted as agent at Pa- 
nama for Garrison’s steamship line. In 1852 
he returned to San Francisco and became a 
partner in the banking-house of Garrison, Fritz 
& Ralston, and afterward in that of Donahue, 
Kelly & Co. In 1864 he organized the Bank 
of California, and became its cashier and soon 
after its president. He was at one time re- 
garded as very wealthy, and built a house at 
Belmont at a cost of $1,000,000, supporting his 
establishment at an expense of about $350,000 
a year and entertaining with great munificence. 
His house would accommodate one hundred 
and fifty guests, and he not unfrequently 
entertained nearly that number. His salary 
as president of the bank was $50,000 a year, 
but formed only a small part of his income. 
The bank resumed business early in September, 
its stockholders making up its losses from their 
private resources. 

It was decided in the Fifteenth District 
Court, in September, that the tax levy of 
1872-73 was in certain of its features illegal, 
and that taxes paid under protest must be 
refunded with interest. It appears that the 
Board of Equalization reduced the assessments 
in Marin County 25 per cent., and in Almeda 
and Monterey Counties 10 per cent., making 
an aggregate reduction of $2,000,000 in the 
valuation in those counties. The board also 
added from 18 to 20 per cent. tothe rate of 
taxation in the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco and certain other counties as an allow- 
ance for delinquencies. Besides this, the reduc- 
tion made in the above-mentioned counties 
added considerably to the taxation for the rest 
of the State. Suit was brought in San Fran- 
cisco against the tax-collector for the recovery 
of $1,500 paid under protest, and judgment 
was obtained for the amount with interest. 
Judge Dwinelle decided that the Board of 
Equalization had no power under the constitu- 
tion to impose an additional rate of taxation 
to cover delinquencies, or to reduce or add to 
the valuation of property made officially by 
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county assessors. He also decided that an act 
of the Legislature legalizing ‘‘ the several void 
acts of the State Board of Equalization and of 
the Board of Supervisors” was of no effect, as 
“the Legislature cannot by a curative or other 
act legalize a void or unconstitutional act.” 

It was decided in another case that the 
Legislature cannot, while providing a system 
of education for the youth of the State, ex- 
clude from its benefit certain children merely 
because of their African descent, and that the 
law providing for the education of children 
of African descent in separate schools, to be 
provided at the public expense the same as 
other schools, is not in conflict with the con- 
stitution of the State, or that of the nation. 

The Legislature met at Sacramento on the 
6th of December. The new Governor, Wil- 
liam Irwin, was inaugurated on the 9th, and 
delivered an address, made up chiefly of recom- 
mendations on subjects for legislation. The 
business of the session was hardly under way 
before the close of the year. 

CARPEAUX, Jean Baptists, the well- 
known French sculptor, was born at Valen- 
ciennes in 1827, and died near Paris, October 
23, 1875. He studied first in his native town, 
and was then sent to Paris to study at the ex- 
pense of the Département du Nord. He then 
went to Rome. His earlier works evince lack 
of invention. His bass-relief of ‘‘ Flora,” in the 
new Pavillon de Flore, is considered a master- 
piece. His group of ‘* La Danse,” at the top of 
the staircase of the new Opera-House, exhibits 
indeed great technical skill, and a bold nudity, 
such as is characteristic of later French art. 
One night some one threw a bottle of ink upon 
this group. His less noticeable works are the 
bronze fountain ‘“‘ Quatre Parties du Monde” 
near the Observatoire, a bust of the Princess 
Mathilde, a statue of the young Prince Impe- 
rial, and a bust of Alexandre Dumas, jils. 
During the last two years he had been a great 
sufferer. Going to Nice, he there made the 
acquaintance of a Wallachian, Prince Stirbey, 
who received him into his chateau at Ansiéres, 
at the gates of Paris, where he received every 
attention until the day of his death. His na- 
tive town claims the honor of raising a monu- 
ment to his memory. 

CENTRAL AMERIOA (Amértoa CENTRAL), 
the tortuous isthmian strip of territory connect- 
ing North and South America, extending from 
Mexico, about latitude 7°, to Colombia, latitude 
18° north. It varies in breadth from 80 to 800 
miles, and its shores are washed respectively 
by the Caribbean Sea and the Pacific Ocean. 
It comprises the five independent republics of 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, San Salva- 
dor, and Costa Rica, with an aggregate area 
of some 175,000 square miles, and a population 
of about 3,000,000. 

The east coast of Central America was vis- 
ited by Columbus in 1502; and Pedro Alva- 
rado, sent in 1523 by Hernan Oortes, then in 
Mexico, to subdue the country, completed this 
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mission in 1525. The whole region remained 
under Spanish colonial rule until 1823, when, 
becoming independent, the five colonies united 
to form a federal republic, which was dis- 
solved in 1839. Since that time several short- 
lived federations have been established, and in 
February, 1872, four of the States were rep- 
resented at an international conference held at 
La Union, San Salvador, for the purpose of de- 
liberating upon the terms of a new treaty of 
confederation. Owing, however, to the lan- 
guid indifference of Nicaragua, this new at- 
tempt at restoration proved ineffectual. But 
the project has by no means been abandoned, 
and strenuous efforts for its realization are 
spoken of, in which Guatemala would appear 
to be the active and ruling spirit. 

We subjoin a translation of the circular sub- 
mitted by the government of General Barrios 
to the sister states, and containing the bases 
proposed for the foundation of the new con- 
solidated Republic of Central America: 


1. That the five republics should maintain their 
independence and the territory of Central America 
intact. 

2. That they should likewise adopt the demo- 
cratic form of government, and the liberal institu- 
tions thereto appertaining. 

8. That peace should be maintained between the 
five republics, and that, in the event of internal dis- 
cord, pacific means should be adopted for the reés- 
tablishment of harmony. 

4, A uniform system of diplomatic and consular 
representation abroad should be organized. 

5. That the five republics should unite in urging 
the claims of any one of them against a foreign 

ower. 

6. That they should unite in making contracts for 
lines of steamships and telegraphs, for the purchase 
of vessels to guard the coasts, and for any other en- 
terprise of mutual benefit. 

7. That the five republics should be united by 
roads and repair, fe 

8. That a postul system at once expeditious, safe, 
and cheap, should be established. 

9. International rights should be uniform, and 
treaties with foreign powers of equal effect in the 
five republics. 

10. That in the five republics the same civil, penal, 
commercial, and customs laws should obtain in the 
matter of exports, imports, and weights and meas- 
ures. 

11. That public instruction should be similarly 
organized in all of them, and a mutual-aid system 
observed in regard to text-books, etc. 

12. That literary and professional titles be equally 
recognized in the five republics, proof of the authen- 
ticity thereof being the only requisite thereto. 

13. That the natives of each one of the republics 
enjoy the rights of citizenship in all of them. 

14. That the extradition of criminals be extended 
to a larger number of crimes than in treaties with 
foreign powers. 4 


CHEMISTRY. Salicylic Acid. —Though 
long known to chemists, and described in 
many of the text-books, this substance has 
during the past year acquired new interest 
and importance from the discovery by Prof. 
H. Kolbe, of the University of Leipsic, that it 
possesses valuable antiseptic and disinfecting 
powers; equaling carbolic acid in these re- 
spects, and having in addition the very decided 


advantages of being tasteless, inodorous, and 
non-poisonous. 

Salicylic acid exists ready formed in the 
flowers of Spiraea ulmaria (meadow-sweet), 
and as methyl-salicylic acid in oil of winter- 
green. It may also be prepared from indigo, 
and from salicine, a substance found in the 
bark of several species of willow and poplar. 
Kolbe’s mode of preparing it is thus described 
by himself. 

After many months’ trial, I have at last succeed- 
ed in gaining the clew which has led me to the dis- 
covery of a new, simple, and productive method of 
making salicylic acid. in dissolving sodium in hot 
phenol in the presence of a stream of carbonic acid 
there is always found, besides sodic salicylate, more 
or less sodic carbonate and phenylate. AndI ob- 
served that the more of the, former salt there was, 
the less was found of the two latter. I further ob- 
served that a product rich in sodiec phenylate and 
relatively poor in sodic salicylate yielded richly of 
the latter salt when further heated ina stream of 
earbonic acid. 

The method of manufacturing salicylic acid, up- 
on which I finally settled and by which I have al- 
ready prepared about fifty pounds, is the following: 
Saturate exactly commercial crude soda lye of known 
strength with crystallized carbolie acid previously 
fused, and evaporate in a shallow iron vessel. The 
sticky, dough-like mass is now heated moderately, 
with constant stirring, being finally powdered with 
a ewe pestle. This dried product is sodic pheny- 
late. It is always reddish-yellow in color, perhaps 
on account of partial decomposition by the oxygen 
of the air during the evaporation, is very hygrosco- 
pic, and must while yet hot be bottled and kept well 
stoppered. Ifthe sodic phenylate is moist, or con- 
tains either free alkali or carbolic acid, the results 
are not good. 

The sodic phenylate thus prepared is heated slow- 
ly in a metal retort in an oil or air bath. When the 
contents of the retort are about 100° C., begin to lead 
into the mass a moderate stream of carbonic acid. 
Let the temperature slowly rise, till after some hours 
it stands at 180°. After further action of the car- 
bonie acid, phenol begins to distill over, foward the 
last in greater abundance. Finally raise the tem- 
_ perature to from 220° to 250°. The operation is fin- 

ished when at this temperature, under the continued 
_ influence of carbonic acid, no more phenol distills 
over. ; 

When the reaction is finished the residue in the 
_ retort is (if the operation has been conducted prop- 
erly) agrayish-white mass of sodic sodium-salicy late. 
‘i ae _ pve equation re ronan the reaction: 

; ell sVINAa cs 4 
 G,H;ONa § *©92=0,cOONa j ON +CoHsOH. 
The salt dissolves easily in water, to a dark-brown 
- fluid. Upon the addition of hydrochloric acid the 
_ whole forms a thick paste of salicylic acid, which 
* contains only traces of phenol. It may be perfected 
_ by the usual methods. Curiously enough, upon re- 

-peating the experiment with potassic hydrate, not 
‘salicylic acid, but its isomer, peroxybenzoic acid, was 
_ formed. 

___ Knowing that salicylic acid may be easily made 
_ from phenol and carbonic acid, and on the other 
hand that it is decomposed into phenol and carbonic 
acid on heating it above its boiling-point, I came to 
_ suppose that like carbolic acid it would retard or en- 
_ tirely prevent fermentation and putrefaction. Prof. 
_ Thiersch and myself, having experimented in this 
direction, find surprising confirmation of my con- 
 jecture. . 

The crude acid is a yeilowish powder, and in 


_ forms of disinfection. For other purposes it re- 
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_ this state it may be used for many of the coarser 
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quires to be purified, and this Rautert accom- 
plishes in the following way : 


The salycylic acid is heated, in a retort, to 170° C., 
and a current of superheated steam of the same tém- 
perature is then thrown in. Theacid distills at once 
in a colorless state, leaving behind it in the retort, at 
the end of the operation, a small quantity of black- 
ish impurities. The apparatus must be arranged in 
such a way that the neck of the retort may be kept 
tree from crystals, which may be done by inserting 
a movable wire. 


The valuable properties of this substance as 
an antiseptic and disinfectant have been demon- 
strated by numerous experiments, made by dif- 
ferent investigators. A few will suffice for il- 
lustration : 


Brewer’s yeast, which causes alcoholic fermenta- 
tion of sugar, was found to have no effect on a solu- 
tion of glucose containing the one-thousandth part 
of salicylic acid. Half a gramme of the acid suffices 
to check the fermentation produced by five grammes 
of beer-yeast acting upon 120 grammes of sugar in a 
litre of water. Neubauer showed that 100 grammes 
of salicylic acid is sufficient to absolutely prevent 
fermentation in 1,000 litres of must, or fresh-pressed 
juice of grapes. Flour of. mustard, which, when 
mixed with lukewarm water, gives out the pungent 
oil of mustard, is perfectly odorless when a small 
quantity of salicylic acid is added. So, too, this acid 
prevents the action of emulsine (the ferment con- 
tained in almonds) upon amygdaline, and the con- 
version of the latter into the oil of bitter almonds. 
Milk treated with 0.09 per cent. of salicylic acid re- 
mained uncoagulated for thirty-six hours longer than 
milk not so treated. In like manner a litre of beer 
containing one gramme of the acid, and exposed to 
the air, did not become sour after standing a con- 
siderable time, nor was there the slightest trace of 
movement. Godeffroy, ina series of careful experi- 
ments, has proved that, as an anti-ferment, salicylic 
acid is three times as powerful as carbolicacid. Eggs 
immersed for an hour in a solution of salicylic acid 
were at the end of three months as fresh as at first. 
Flesh-meat dusted over with the acid keeps its fresh- 
ness for weeks. When about to be used, the meat 
may be dipped into water, to remove the acid. 

Dr. Thiersch, of the Leipsic Hospital, has 
used this substance ‘‘ with very favorable re- 
sults” in his surgical practice. Kolbe has em- 
ployed it as a wash for the teeth and mouth, © 
and asserts that it is very effectual in purifying 
the breath. In a communication published in 
the Journal fir praktische Chemie, he says: 

As a medicine for internal use salicylic acid does 
not seem to have been much employed hitherto, and 

et, owing to its antiseptic properties, it is indicated 
in all diseases of the blood, especially in those which 
are developed by contagion. 


Dr. Karl Fontheim, writing to the same jour- 
nal, says: 

This new remedy has been found of very special 
benefit in treating diphtheria; I have employed it in 
thirty-two eases; of these none have proved fatal, 
and the worst case recovered in eight days. 

Dr. Ogilvie Will, writing in the Lancet, 
speaks of it in the very highest terms as an 
antiseptic in surgical practice. He relates sev- 
eral cases where, by reason of its non-irritant 
action, it was possible to apply it directly to 
the surface of wounds, with, in each case, most 
excellent results. Prof. Ziirn, of Leipsic, has 
employed salicylic acid in veterinary practice, 
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both medical and surgical, and it is his opin- 
ion that— 

For internal and external use in domestic animals, 
as an antiseptic and destroyer of living contagia, it 
is destined to occupy as honorable a position in vet- 
erinary practice as it does in human medicine. 

Kolbe has experimented on his own person, 
to determine whether or not salicylic acid is 
injurious to the animal economy. For several 
days in succession he took daily, in four parts, 
one-half gramme (solution in water 1: 1,000), 
without the slightest bad effect. After an in- 
terval of eight days, he for tive successive days 
took double the former dose, and for two suc- 
cessive days he took one and a half gramme. 
In the mean time his digestion was entirely 


normal; there was no feeling of oppression in 


the stomach, nor did he experience any incon- 
venience whatever. Other physicians who, at 
his request, made the same experiments, con- 
firm these results. 

Some experiments have been made by Knop 
to ascertain the action of salicylic acid on vege- 
tation. The following account, which is taken 
from the American Journal of Science and Arts, 
proves that it exerts a marked influence on the 
vegetative activity of cells, whether these be 
the chlorophyll cells of the higher or the non- 
chlorophyll cells of the lower orders of plants, 
provided only the acid remain free in the liq- 
uid. ‘ Two vigorous maize-plants, four or five 
decimetres high, grown in his well-known so- 
lution and well rooted, were immersed in 500 
c.c. of this solution, to which had been added 
100 ¢.c. of a solution of salicylic acid contain- 
ing 0.4 per cent. of the acid. A third, fourth, 
and fifth plant was similarly treated, using tar- 
taric, citric, and lactic acids respectively, in 
place of salycylic. In the salicylic solution, 
the roots were killed. The new roots put out 
during the duration of the experiment became 
dark upon their ends, and under the micro- 
scope their cells were seen to be markedly af- 
fected, the protoplasm separating from the 
cell-walls. A second crop of roots fared simi- 
larly; but the third was more successful, and 
the plant continued to live in the solution for 
along time. No mould, however, formed on 
the surface of the liquid even after three 
weeks. The other acid solutions killed the 
maize-plants in three weeks, but the surfaces 
were covered with a thick layer of mould. 
Neither maize nor buckwheat grains germi- 
nate after soaking in water to which an equal 
volume of a saturated solution of salicylic 
acid has been added, not even by planting in 
earth. Fifteen grains of corn were soaked in 
water containing z51,,5 of salicylic acid, and 
then placed in a germinating fluid consisting 
of 50 c.c. gypsum solution, 50 c.c. solution 
salycilic acid of 0.1 per cent., in a litre of wa- 
ter; 14 failed to germinate. The same fact 
appeared with buckwheat, wheat, rye, and 
oats. A similar depression of vegetative ac- 
tivity was observed in the case of mould; the 
difficulty of germinating seeds in solutions in 


June and July, owing to the rapid production 
of mould, being entirely obviated by the use 
of a highly dilute solution of salicylic acid.” 

New Process for purifying Illuminating 
Gas.—An improved process for freeing illu- 
minating gas from ammoniacal impurities, and 
at the same time preserving the ammonia from 
waste, has lately been invented and patented 
by Prof. Benjamin Silliman, of New Haven, 
Conn. According to the specification pub- 
lished in the American Chemist for January, 
1875, the process ‘consists in the use of cer- 
tain acid salts placed in the path of the gas 
for the purpose of removing the ammonia and 
other impurities.” It is well known that the 
complete removal of ammoniacal compounds 
has hitherto been attended with serious diffi- 
culty, as it required the use of water, and this 
impaired the illuminating power of the gas by 
washing out some of its more valuable con- 
stituents. In the new process water is not 
employed, the ammonia is entirely removed, 
and the illuminating power of the gas thereby 
much increased. ‘he separation is said to be 
so perfect, that not a trace of ammonia can be 
detected with either turmeric or litmus paper, 
after the gas has passed the purifiers. 

The material employed as the purifying agent 
in this method is the salt-cake of acid and al- 
kali works, This is broken up into a coarse 
powder and placed in layers of convenient 
thickness in boxes or trays similar to those 
used in ‘dry-lime purification” or ‘* oxide-of- 
iron purification.” Owing to the greater firm- 
ness and porosity of the salt-cake it may be em- 
ployed in thicker layers than are used when 
lime is the purifying material. 

The gas as it comes from the hydraulic main 
is made to pass through these layers of salt- 
cake, which immediately and completely re- 
move all ammoniacal compounds; holding them 
in chemical combination in a dry state, and 
thereby acquiring increased value in proportion 
to the amount of ammonia absorbed and com- 
bined. The power of the salt-cake to extract 
the ammonia from the gas depends upon the 
degree of acidity, which may be readily de- 
termined beforehand. Salt-cake from the hy- 
drochloric-acid process in the United States 
usually contains about twenty-five per cent. 
of pure hydrochloric acid, together with some 


sulphuric acid. Nitric acid salt-cake contains 


here from twelve to fifteen per cent. of nitric 
acid; but if desired the chemical manufacturer 
may readily prepare the salt-cake of any de- 
gree of acidity considered requisite for the 
process, 

The product resulting from the union of the- 
ammonia with the salt-cake is much more yal- 
uable than the raw material employed, as the 
ammonia may be readily separated, when it 
finds a ready market, while the soda-salt is 
left in a state fit for the soda process. | 

Briefly summed up, the advantages claimed 
are, a great reduction in the amount of water 
required in gas-manufacture, increased illumi- 
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nating power of the gas, preservation of the 

' ammonia from waste, and avoidance of the 
Ms nuisance occasioned by the escape of ammonia 
and other noxious vapors from the spent lime 
-_ or iron-oxide now used as purifiers. 
Ba In certain processes, such as the destructive 
distillation of animal matters for producing 
__boneblack, and the like, or for the produc- 
tion of ammonia, bone-boiling, rendering, the 
sweating of hides, etc., large quantities of am- 
monia are given off, combined with other of- 
fensive gases and vapors, that are a source of 
much annoyance, and injurious to public health. 
Such nuisances, it is claimed, may be readily 
and effectually abated by employing suitable 
means for carrying the emanations through 
trays of salt-cake, when all the ammoniacal 
compounds will be arrested and retained. 

Researches on the Coloring Principles of 
Madder.—It has been generally held that mad- 
der contains four distinct coloring principles, 
viz.: alizarine, purpurine, pseudo-purpurine, 
and hydrated purpurine; but the part which 
each plays in producing the color has not been 
well ascertained. Recent investigations of Ro- 
senstich!’s, the results of which are published 
in Annales de Chimie et de Physique, tend to 
_ show that pseudo-purpurine, although itself 
playing no direct part in dyeing, readily gives 
rise to the formation of purpurine and hydrat- 
ed purpurine, and is probably to be regarded 
as the source whence these bodies are derived. 
If this is true, then the number of distinct col 
_ oring principles in madder is only two, namely, 
_ alizarine and pseudo-purpurine. 
_  M. de Lalande, according to the Bulletin de 
— Mulhouse, has succeeded in artificially form- 
_ ing purpurine by the oxidation of alizarine. A 
- mixture of concentrated sulphuric acid and 
- artificial alizarine, with arsenic acid, or other 
oxidizing agent, is heated to 150° or 160° C., 
- and the product thrown into a large volume of 
__-water; the precipitate, when well washed, is 
dissolved in a solution of alum, and on addition 
of an acid the purpurine separates in dense 
flakes. 
Improved Process fcr preparing Sulphate 
- of Nickel—An improved process for the prep- 
_ aration of pure sulphate of nickel, for use in 
_ the electro-deposition of that metal (nickel 
plating), has been recently invented by M. Ter- 
reil. This and other salts for the same pur- 
_ pose, are prepared from commercial nickel, 
_ which is an alloy of nickel, copper, and iron, 
_ with traces of arsenic. The inventor’s process 
_to get rid of these and obtain a pure sulphate, 
consists of four operations: 
1, The nickel is dissolved in seven or eight times 
_ its weight of nitro-muriatic acid, the solution is 
_ €vaporated nearly to dryness, and the residue is re- 
_ dissolved in water, using about four times the weight 
of the nickel employed. A little arseniate of iron 
remains undissolved, and is removed by filtration. 
. Baye i ctellic iron in the shape of small nails, equal- 
_ ing in weight the nickel present, is now put into the 
hot solution, and by stirring from time to time the 
_ copper is precipitated. When a piece of bright iron 
_ placed in the liquid is no longer coated with copper, 
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‘sulphate of nickel then remains in solution. 
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this part of the process is complete. The whole is 
now placed un a filter and repextedly washed. The 
copper is then collected by sifting it under water in 
asieve coarse enough to let pass the coppery metallic 
powder, but retain the iron. he copper is dried 
and is then marketable. The filtrate now contains 
only nickel and iron. 8. The iron is peroxidized 
either by means of chlorine or nitric acid. Sulphu- 
ric acid of 66° B. is then added, in the proportion of 
two parts to one of nickel, and the whole is evapo- 
rated to dryness in order to expel the nitric and hy- 
drochloric acids. The dry residue is redissolved in 
water, a little subsulphate of iron sometimes remain- 
ing undissolved. 4. From this solution the iron is 
precipitated by means of carbonate of baryta. This 
separates the iron as sesquioxide, and forms at the 
same time insoluble sulphate of baryta—without, 
however, acting upon the sulphate of nickel. The 
last traces of arsenic are carried down with the ses- 
quioxide of iron. The precipitation is effected by 
gradually adding a small excess of carbonate of ba- 
ryta to the liquid, slightly heated, but not to exceed 
50° to 60°. It is complete when a further addition of 
carbonate of baryta causes no effervescence. Pure 
It is 
separated from the Pes by filtration, and the 
filtrate is evaporated till a pellicle appears on the sur- 
face, when it is set aside to crystallize 


Water-Analysis.—The estimation of color 
in water having become an important part of 
water-analysis, Prof. J. Falconer King, in the 
absence of any but rough and uncertain meth- 
ods, has devised the following process for its 
determination : 


- Toaknown quantity of pure distilled water ina 
glass tube an aqueous solution of caramel of certain 
ite is added from a burette until the tint im- 
parted to the distilled water is found to equal that of 
the water under examination. Preparing the standard 
solution of caramel is the only difficult part of the 
operation. This is done by adding caramel to dis- 
tilled water until the proper depth of tint is obtained. 
The depth of color it should possess is ascertained. 
as follows: To eight ounces of pure water, perfectly 
free from ammonia, contained in a glass tube, and 
forming a column twelve inches long, add 10 grains 
by volume of solution of ammonium chloride, con- 
taining 3.17 grains of the salt in 10,000 grains of 
water (or 0.0001 grain of ammonia in 1 grain of solu- 
tion). To this mixture, after proper agitation, add 
25 grains by volume of Nessler’s solution, of the 
usual strength; allow this, after mixing, to repose 
for ten minutes, at a temperature of 60° Fabr., when 
the color produced will equal 80° on my seale. That 
is, 300 grains by volume, or 80° (a degree being equal 
to 10 grains by volume) of caramel solution, if of 
proper strength, will produce exactly the same depth 
of color when added to the same amount of distilled 
water (eight ounces) in a column twelve inches long. 
The aber employed are made of glass as free from 
color as possible ; they should be fifteen inches long, 
and of such diameter that when filled to within three 
inches of the top, they will contain eight ounces of 
water exactly. The caramel solution as thus pre- 
pared may be kept for a considerable time without 
change. To use it in estimating the color of water, 
fill two tubes of the dimensions given above to with- 
in three inches off the top, one with distilled water, 
and the other with the water to be tested; and hav- 
ing placed them side by side on a white slab, ina 
good light, add the caramel solution from a burette 
to the distilled water until that is found to equal in 
depth of color the water in the other tube. ‘The 
burette being graduated in grains, every ten grains 
consumed will represent one degree of color. 


Influence on Vegetation of Arsenical Poisons 
in the Soil.—The use of Paris-green as an in- 
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secticide on growing plants has made the ques- 
tion of its effects on the soil and through this 
on vegetation an interesting and important one. 
Some experiments on the subject made by Mr. 
Wm. McMurtrie, and reported in the monthly 
bulletin of the Agricultural Department, would 
seem to show that, from the quantities com- 
monly employed, no bad effects need be ap- 
prehended, but that larger quantities diffused 
through the soil would be decidedly injurious. 
The points to be determined were: 

1. If applied to the soil, are arsenical compounds 
absorbed and assimilated by the plant? 2. If so 
absorbed and assimilated, can a sufficient quantity 
be taken up to injure the health of the consumer? 
3. If not taken up by the plant, is the latter injured 
by the presence of the arsenic in the soil? 4. If in- 
jurious to the plant, how much may the soil contain 
before the injury is apparent ? 

The experiments consisted in mixing with 
equal quantities of garden-soil contained in 
pots a regularly-increasing quantity of some 
soluble arsenical compound, and then planting 
peas therein and noting the results. Each of 
fifteen pots received 91.5 cubic inches of soil. 
One pot was left uncontaminated and marked 
0; with the soil of another pot marked 0.1, one- 
tenth of a gramme of Paris-green was thorough- 
ly intermixed; another pot marked 0.2 received 
two-tenths of a gramme of the same poison, 
and so on, until the soil in the tenth pot con- 
tained one gramme of the Paris-green. Pots 
11, 12, 18, 14, contained respectively 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 grammes of the poison. A second series 
containing arsenic in the form of arsenite of 
potash, and a third poisoned with arseniate of 
potash, were prepared in a similar way. Peas, 
carefully selected, were now planted in each 
one of the pots, and each series in its proper 
order set by itself in a place suitable for the 
growth of the plants. When sufficient time 
had elapsed to obtain a comparison of effects, 
it was found that in the case of the Paris- 
green series of pots the plants in 1, 2, 3, and 
4, were about equal in size and appearance to 
the plant standing in the non-poisoned soil, or 
in the pot marked 0. On the other hand, in 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, there was a distinct 
though gradual falling off in size and vigor, 
while in 12, 18, and 14, nothing appeared 
above the surface of the soil. In the series 
poisoned with arsenite of potash the effect ap- 
peared to be more immediate, the apparent 
falling off beginning in pot 3, while in the four 
pots containing the larger quantities of poison 
nothing came up. The effect was more marked 
still in the series in which arseniate of potash 
was present, pot 1 as compared with that 
marked 0 showing distinctly the influence of 
the poison, yet the plants came up in all but 
the three containing the larger proportions of 
the arseniate. 

All the plants were subsequently examined 
for arsenic, in the ordinary way, but not a trace 
was found. The author thus sums up the re- 
sults of the investigation. 

With these facts before us, and without consider- 
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ing what might be the result of a series of experi- 
ments continued through a number of years, we must 
conclude that plants have not the power to absorb 
and assimilate from the soil compounds of arsenic, 
and that though arsenical compounds exert an in- 
jurious influence upon vegetation, yet this is without 
effect until the quantity present reaches—for Paris- 
green about 900 pounds per acre; for arsenite of po- 
tassa, about 400 pounds per acre; for arseniate of 
potassa, about 150 pounds per acre. 


Improved Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid.— 
Since the adoption of Gay Lussac’s method, 
which apparently left little to be desired, either 
in point of accuracy or economy, but slight ad- 
vance has been made in the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid until quite recently. In order 
the better to understand the character of the 
later improvements, it will be necessary to 
give the main features of the process now in 
general use. This, as commonly carried on, is 
as follows: 


A sulphur mineral is burnt upon the hearth of a 
furnace in the presence of a sufficient supply of air; 
the sulphurous acid so formed is sent forward into a 
large leaden chamber, being made to carry with it 
in 1t8 passage a quantity of nitrous fumes, which 
fumes, in the chamber, act as the vehicle or carrier 
for the transference of the oxygen from the air to 
the sulphurous acid, the latter, consequently, be- 
coming oxidized to form sulphuric acid. At differ- 
ent points of the chamber jets of steam are intro- 
duced for two purposes: first, to supply the proper 
amount of water for the hydration of the sulphuric- 
acid compound; and, second, to cause the precipita- 
tion of the so-formed acid on the floor of the cham- 
ber, whence it may be run off. For a long time 
it was considered that a certain heat in the chamber 
should be maintained, and that the steam thus intro- 
duced also effected this result; this has since, how- 
ever, been proved to be erroneous. In every 2,000 
tons of acid formed in the chamber there are con- 
tained about 1,000 of water, which water, seeing that 
none is introduced in any other form, must have 
been obtained by the condensation of steam. 

The improvements referred to consist in the use, 
in the place of steam, of what has been called * pul- 
verized”’ or “atomized” water or spray, this spray 
being injected into the chambers in the place of the 
steam-jets. Dr. Sprengel, whose invention this is, 
has been working at the matter for a considerable 
time, and has demonstrated the perfect success of 
the improved arrangement at the Lawes Chemical 
Manure Company’s works, Barking, England. It 
would seem that, beyond the chief advantage, that 
of the saving of fuel; there are other advantages to 
be obtained by this method of working. The cham- 
ber, for example, is much cooler without the use of 
the steam, and it is found that the yield of acid is 
better under such circumstances, while at the same 
time the chambers can be made to do more work, as 
a greater quantity of the gases will be contained in 
them at a given time, owing to such gases occupying 
a less volume at the reduced temperature. The 
water-spray is produced by the use of a small quan- 
tity of steam, which is made to escape from a plati- 
num jet, under a pe of about two atmospheres, 
into the centre of a flow of water. ° 

Twenty pounds of steam used in this way will 
convert 80 lbs. of water into a fine mist, the actual 
weight of which, issuing from a jet of the above size, 
amounts to about one-third of.a ton in twenty-four 
hours. These jets are placed in the sides of the 
chambers about forty feet apart, being supplied with 
water from a tank above. The saving of coal b 
this arrangement amounts to about two-thirds o 
that formerly burnt, and from statements made by 
Messrs. Lawes it would appear that they have al- 


ready saved by this means during the past year up- 
ward of 1,000 tons of coal. The amount of pyrites, 
and also of nitre used, is also reduced for the pro- 
-__ duction of the same amount of acid. 


A New Coloring-Matter.—Eosine is the name 
given to a new coloring-matter, first produced 
commercially by Caro, at the Baden Aniline- 
Works, and by him introduced to the trade. 
Baeyer, several years ago, showed that when 
phthalic oxide obtained by the oxidation of 
naphthaline, and resorcine, are heated together, 
a highly-fluorescent substance, fluorescein, is 
formed, from which, by treatment with reduc- 
r ing agents, fluorescine, a colorless. base, is de- 
rived. By treatment with bromine, and com- 
bination with potash, the new dye-stuff is ob- 
tained. Its name is derived from a Greek 
word signifying the red of the morning dawn. 
Hofmann has examined it, and finds it to pos- 
sess the following properties: 


It has a beautiful red color, recalling that of ro- 
saniline, but inclining more to garnet-red. The 
jowder here and there shows facets with a metallic 
-lustre. It is soluble in water and alcohol, and its 
solutions are strongly fluorescent. It contains no 
nitrogen, and evolves hydrogen bromide when heat- 
ed, leaving a residue containing potassium bromide. 
Distilled with zine-dust it afforded benzole. Its 
aqueous solution, treated with an acid, threw down 
a brick-red powder, which, recrystallized from gla- 
cial acetic acid, appeared as yellow prisms, having 
the composition CyH,Br,0;; a formula confirmed 
by the analysis of the barium salt, Ca l,Br,BaO;. 
The solutions of this substance in alcohol and water 
appear of a delicate rose-color in transmitted light, 
and of a pure yellow color in reflected light. ‘The 
shades produced on wool and silk resemble cochi- 
neal. On silk fibre the dye retains its remarkable 
dichroism showing red or yellow according to the 
direction in which it is viewed. 


| Detection of Lead in the Tin Lining of 
_  Vessels.—In a paper read before the French 
Academy (March 29, 1875), M. Fordos gives 
- anew and rapid process for detecting lead in 
the tin lining of vessels. He says: 
Place, with a tube plunged in pure nitric acid, a 
slight layer of acid upon any part of the tinning, se- 
_ lecting by preference the thickest parts. Both 
_ metals are attacked, forming stannic oxide and ni- 
_ trate of lead. After a few minutes, heat slightly to 
_ expel the last traces of acid, and allow to cool; then 
touch the pulverulent spot produced by the acid 
_ with a tube dipped in a solution five parts of iodide 
_ of potassium in one hundred of water. ‘The iodide 
_ has no action upon the oxide of tin, but with the 
nitrate of lead it reacts, forming yellow iodide of 
lead, and showing the presence of even a_ small 
- quantity of this metal. The surface of the tinning 
_ MInust be carefully cleansed before applying the ni- 
_ tric acid, and the acid should not peers to the 
iron or copper which forms the body of the vessel, 
_ as the reaction might thus be complicated. 


Action of Light on Silver Salts.—In a pa- 
a on “The Action of the Less Refrangible 
_ Rays of Light on Silver Iodide and Silver Bro- 
mide,” published in the American Journal of 
_ Science and Arts for April, 1875, M. Carey 
_ Lea gives an account of some investigations of 
his own which go to establish the following 
propositions, viz. : : 
1. That these two salts of silver are sensitive to 
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all the visiblerays of the spectrum; 2. That silver 
iodide is more sensitive than silver bromide to all 
the less refrangible rays, and also to white light; 3. 
That the sensitiveness of the bromide to the green 
rays is materially increased by the presence of free 
silver nitrate; 4. That bromide and iodide of silver 
together are more sensitive to both the green and, 
the red rays, and probably to all the rays, than either 
the bromide or iodide separately ; 5. That, contrary 
to Becquerel’s theory, there do uot exist any rays 
with a special exciting or special continuing power, 
but that all the colored rays are capable both of com- 
mencing and continuing the impression on silver 
iodide and bromide. 


In the same journal for the previous month, 
Mr. Lea, in opposition to the views of Vogel, 
maintains that the power of heightening the 
sensitiveness of silver bromide and _ silver 
iodide to particular rays is in no way con- 
nected with the color of the sensitizing body; 
indeed, that perfectly colorless bodies, or bodies 
having very pale neutral colors, may also exer- 
cise the functions of heightening sensitiveness 
to particular colored rays. 

Action of Light on Cane-Sugar.—The re- 
sults of some experiments by Kreusler, made 
to test the assertion of Raoult, that pure cane- 
sugar in aqueous solution, both air and fer- 
ments being completely absent, underwent an 
inversion solely under the influence of light, 
are thus described in the same journal : 


While Raoult used only a solution containing ten 
Sivan ee of white sugar to fifty grammes of water, 

reusler employed solutions of various strengths. 
These were sealed up in glass tubes, after careful ex- 
haustion, and, with the exception of one, were ex- 
posed, in a window facing the southeast, to the direct 
sunlight for eleven months ; more than twice the time 
given by Raoult. On opening the tubes, they still 
showed a good vacuum, and the liquid was clear and 
free from microscopic vegetation of any sort. But 
when tested with Fehling’s solution, neither the 
liquid exposed to the light nor that preserved in 
darkness gave the slightest reaction. Upon repeat- 
ing the experiment, however, taking care to intro- 
duce a small quantity of air into the tubes before 
sealing, organic ferments were found present, and 
the liquid reduced strongly the copper test ; that ex- 
pore to light being the more active. The author 

elieves, therefore, that an imperfect exhaustion in 
Raoult’s tubes was the cause of the results he de- 
scribes. 


New Test for the Detection of Prussic Acid.— 
A new and exceedingly delicate test for prus- 
sic acid, devised by M. Carey Lea, of Philadel- 
phia, is thus described by him in the American 
Journal of Science and Arts: 


If a little pure protosalt of iron (I have used fer- 
rous ammonia sulphate) be dissolved together with 
a little uranic nitrate, we have a solution which, with 
a soluble cyanide, gives a purple precipitate, or, in 
very dilute solutions of the cyanide, a grayish purple. 

This test is very delicate. Used in the manner to 
be presently described, a solution of potassic cyanide, 
containing sco of a grain of anhydrous hydrocyanic 
acid, gives a perfectly distinct reaction. It is, there- 
fore, not exceeded in delicacy by any known test for 
that substance. 

The solution of iron and uranium must not be acid- 
ulated, but, on the contrary, should be quite neutral, 
and so dilute as to be nearly colorless. A grain or 
two of each salt may’ be dissolved in a half-ounce of 
water. Two or three drops of the mixed solution 
are to be placed in a clean, white porcelain capsule, 
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and a drop or two of the liquid to be tested should 
be made to slip slowly down, that the reaction at the 
oint of contact may be carefully noted. 

Cobaltous nitrate may be substituted for the ura- 
nium salt, and gives an almost equally delicate re- 
action, but the color of the cobalt salt is an objec- 
tion. 

Explosiveness of Methyl-Nitrate.—This sub- 
stance, the explosion of a sample of which 
caused the unfortunate death of the promising 
young chemist, E. T. Chapman, during the past 
year, may be rendered non-explosive, accord- 
ing to Girard, by mixing it with other liquids, 
such as methyl ethyl or amyl alcohol, acetom, 
benzol, or toluol. One part of methyl-nitrate 
diluted with two or three parts of either of 
these liquids, does not explode either on heat- 
ing its vapor or by a blow. In such solutions, 
therefore, it is best kept for use. 

Hydrogen in the Metals.—It is stated by 
MM. Troost and Hautefeuille that potassium, 
sodium, and palladium, combine with hydrogen, 
while a considerable number of other metals 
merely dissolve this gas. Iron, nickel, cobalt, 
and manganese, offer striking analogies in the 
manner in which they behave with hydrogen 
at different temperatures. The facility with 
which they absorb or give off hydrogen gas 
depends greatly on their physical condition. 
An ingot of pure nickel gave out, in a vacuum, 
at a red heat, one-sixth of its volume of hydro- 
gen. Lamine of nickel, obtained electrolyti- 
cally, gave out forty times their volume. Pul- 
verulent nickel gave out one hundred times its 
volume, and remained pyrophoric after the 
escape of the hydrogen. An ingot of cobalt 
gave out one-tenth of its volume, electrolytic 
lamine of cobalt thirty-five times their volume, 
and pyrophoric cobalt powder one hundred 
times. It also remained pyrophoric after the 
loss of the hydrogen. Soft iron in ingots gives 
off one-sixth of its volume, and gray cast-iron 
more than the half. Electrolytic laminz of 
iron gave off two hundred and sixty volumes. 
In fine, it may be said that iron, nickel, and co- 
balt absorb directly hydrogen gas, but it cannot 
be said that combination ensues, just as has 
been already shown in the case of lithium and 
thallium. 

Maltose.—The statement of O’Sullivan that 
the action of malt-extract upon starch pro- 
duces not dextrose, as had been supposed, but 
a compound sugar having the formula Q,, 
Ha2011, and which he named maltose, has been 
reinvestigated by Schulze, and confirmed. This 
sugar reduces the copper test less actively than 
dextrose, but possesses a much greater rotatory 
power. Schulze’s experiments were conducted 
with diastase precipitated from malt-extract 
by alcohol. Starch-paste treated with this at 
a temperature of 60° was rapidly saccharified. 
After concentration and precipitation of the 
dextrine by alcohol, the solution was evaporated 
to a sirup, treated with alcohol, the clear solu- 
tion poured off and evaporated over sulphuric 
acid. Orystals first appeared on the walls of 
the vessel, and finally the whole solidified to a 
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crystalline mass. Recrystallized from water or 
alcohol, maltose contains crystal water, which 
is readily given up at 100°. In appearance 
maltose resembles dextrose, but is distinguished 
from it by its composition, its reducing power, 
and its action on a polarized ray. By boiling 


with dilute acids it is converted into dextrose. : 


It is, therefore, an intermediate product be- 
tween dextrine and dextrose. 

New Process for determining the Extraneous 
Alcohol in Wine.—In a paper on this subject, 
published in Les Mondes, M. Maumene describes 
a new method for getting at the amount of al- 
cohol added in the adulteration of wine. He 
takes the ground that the quantity of glycer- 
ine and succinic acid in wine, as produced by 
the fermentation of glucose simultaneously 
with alcohol, will be proportionate to the lat- 
ter; the exact knowledge of their amount 
will therefore serve to indicate the quantity 
of extraneous alcohol added to the wine. He 
estimates these substances in the following 
way: 

To half a litre of wine, concentrated by evapora- 
tion to 335 ¢.c., he adds oxide of lead enough to 
cause every trace of color to disappear. A gray pre- 
cipitate is formed. Filter, wash the precipitate, and 
evaporate to dryness in the water-bath. Treat the 
evaporated residue with absolute alcohol, holding a 
little hydrated oxide of lead in suspension. Stir 
leaving the mixture to stand for some hours, an 
filter. The liquid thus obtained is colorless. If sub- 
mitted to a current of carbonic acid it grows turbid, 
but becomes clear again on filtration. It is dried at 
110° C., and weighed as pure glycerine. To determine 
succinic acid, treat a litre of wine with albumen, or 
raw-hide, in sufficient quantity to remove all the tan- 
nin. Mix with hydrated oxide of lead (after concen- 
end till the color is entirely removed, and pre- 
serve the filtrate for the determination of glycerine. 
The precipitate is kept for a long time in contact 
with boiling water, containing about ten per cent, 
of nitrate of ammonia. ‘he clear liquid, obtained 
on fresh filtration, contains all the succinic acid in the 
state of succinate of lead, besides other salts of the 
same base. It is treated with sulphuric acid, and 
filtered again, when we have a perfectly colorless 
liquid containing free succinic acid. After having 
heated to expel the excess of sulphuric acid, the 
liquid is concentrated to about 100 ¢.c., and neutral- 
ized with ammonia. Heat sufficiently to expel any 
excess of ammonia, and add a few drops of ferric 
chloride, which has been previously kept for a long 
time in contact with sesquioxide of iron, so as to in- 
sure the absence of free hydrochloric acid. Finally, 
collect the deposit of succinate of iron which forms, 
wash it well, ignite, and weigh the residual sesqui- 
oxide. This weight, x1.978, gives the quantity of 
es ae acid existing in the quantity of wine ana- 

yzed, 


Non-Arsenical Green Paints.—Owing to the 


poisonous qualities of arsenical paints many at- 
tempts have been made to find some suitable 


substitute that should not only possess equal ‘ 


advantages of color and body, but that, might 
be cheaply manufactured. Several have been 


produced possessing every desirable quality — 
but cheapness, and this drawback appears now f 
to have been overcome by an Italian chemist — 


named Casali. He states: 


That the existing chrome greens, such as Gui 
green (hydrated sesquioxide of chrome), calle 


et’s 
also 
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emerald green, and Pannetier’s green; green ultra- 
marine (anhydrous chromic oxide), Leune and Cas- 
telhaz’s green (hydrated chromic oxide), Arnaudon’s 
green (chromic metaphosphate?), Matthieu Plessy’s 
green (phosphate), leave little to be desired in point 
of beauty, and are free from injurious properties, 
but are too expensive to compete with the arsenical 
greens. I propose, in their stead, to calcine strongly 
an intimate mixture of one part of bichromate of pot- 
ash and three parts of baked gypsum, of the variety 
commonly known as scagliola. The result is a 
grass-green mass, which, on boiling with water, or 
mixing with dilute hydrochloric acid, leaves a fine 
powder of an intense and beautiful green, and pos- 
sessing a very high coloring power. 


Action of Saline Solutions on Tin.—Mr. 
Edward J. Hallock publishes in the American 
Chemist an account of some recent investiga- 


tions of his own on the action of neutral sa- 


line solutions on tin. His first experiment was 
made with a saturated solution of commercial 


_sodic chloride. A piece of block-tin, free from 


lead, was placed in the solution April 7, 1875, 


.and on May 6th, the solution meantime having 


acquired a turbid, milky appearance, it gave a 
distinct and characteristic reaction for tin with 


the gold test. It was again tested on July 2d, 


and the reaction found still more marked. A 
similar experiment with granulated tin gave 
similar results. 

Two experiments with saturated solutions 
of calcic chloride gave distinct reactions for 
tin in twenty days with the gold test. An 
experiment with a solution of fused ammonic 
nitrate showed that this salt attacked the tin 
more quickly than any other tested, yielding 


the tin-reaction in four days. ; 


Solution of ammonic chloride gave only a 
slight reaction for tin, after long exposure. A 
solution of a mixture of ammonic chloride and 
potassic nitrite, in equivalent proportions, and 
holding about one per cent. of ammonic ni- 
trate, gave a very faint reaction for tin at the 
end of fifteen days. 
prepared calcic bicarbonate also showed but a 


gy faint trace of tin at the end of two months. 


Block-tin placed in a solution of calcic sulphate 
soon became covered with an incrustation, and 
was unacted upon. 

Formation of Nitrogen Compounds in Na- 
ture.—How nitric acid, and other oxygen com- 


pounds of nitrogen, can be formed in Nature, 
- is a question that has been lately studied by 
Prof. Carius, who has contributed a memoir on 
the subject to Liebig’s Annalen der Chemie. 


It has been asserted that oxides of nitrogen 


_ may be produced by oxidation of atmospheric 
nitrogen through the agency of ozone, but the 
results of the author’s experiments are di- 

_ rectly opposed to such a conclusion, and appear 

_ to show that free nitrogen remains unacted on 
in the presence of this active oxygen. 
_ does Prof. Carius find that nitrate of ammonia 
_ is formed, as Schénbein asserted, by the evap- 


Nor 


oration and condensation of waterinair. The 
author believes that the most important reac- 


@ tion in Nature by which nitrates and nitrites 


are generated is the oxidation of ammonia by 


‘ 


a > = 
Pha, 


’ 
‘ 

{ 

¥ 


A solution of artificially- 
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means of ozone; in this case nitrite of ammo- 
nia and peroxide of hydrogen are simultane- 
ously formed, and the nitrite may then be oxi- 
dized to the state of a nitrate by the action of 
the peroxide. . 

Atmospheric Peroxide of Hydrogen. —The 
results of some late experiments by Schéne, 
made to determine the proportions of peroxide 
of hydrogen existing in the atmosphere under 
varying conditions, and the amounts carried 
down by rain, snow, etc., are thus summed up 
in the American Journal of Science and Arts: 


Between the first of July and the first of Decem- 
bez, 1874, Schéne examined one hundred and thirty 
specimens of rain, and twenty-nine specimens of 
snow, for hydrogen peroxide. These experiments 
were made in the vicinity of Moscow. Of the whole 
number of specimens of rain, only four failed to re- 
spond to the test, though, out of the twenty-nine 
specimens of snow, twelve gave no reaction. Hav- 
ing established the fact, the author continued his 
investigations with reference to the following points: 
(1.) Form of occurrence of hydrogen peroxide in the 
atmosphere; whether gaseous or dissolved in the 
fluid, or solid rain or hail; (2.) Relation to other 
meteoric phenomena, to time of day and to season 
of the year; (8.) Relation to the ozone of the atmos- 

here ; (4.) How produced in the air; (5.) Part played 

y it geologically and botanically ; (6.) Action upon 
the animal economy when breathed; and (7.) Hy- 
ee importance. For this purpose, all the rain 

ail, snow, dew, and frost, were collected and tested 
for hydrogen peroxide, the analysis being quantita- 
tive when possible. Further at various times, espe- 
cially in clear weather, artificial dew and frost were 
prepared and examined. Careful meteorological rec- 
ords were kept during the entire interval at the ad- 
ease observatory. The ozone was determined 

y a Schonbein’s ozonometer. The results show: 
that the quantity of hydrogen peroxide in rain varies 
from 0.04 to 1.00 milligramme per litre; that the 
larger the drops, the greater the amount; that the 
first rain after dry weather is poorer in peroxide than 
that which falls later; that the peroxide is greatest 
when the wind is south and southwest, that in the 
rain brought by the equatorial current aoe greater 
than that which falls in the rain produced by the 
conflict of this with the polar current, or brought by 
the latter current itself; that the relative quantity 
of peroxide in rain increases from the summer sol- 
stice to the autumnal equinox, and then diminishes ; 
that the quantity is not greater in rain which falls 
during a thunder-shower ; and that, during the four 
months, the absolute quantity of hydrogen peroxide 
contained in 221 litres of rain which fell upon each 
square metre was only 62.9 milligrammes. In snow 
there was only 0.05 mgr. peroxide to the litre, the 
amount diminishing toward the winter solstice. Nat- 
ural dew and frost contain no peroxide, or, at least, 
less than one twenty-five millionth of this substance. 
In artificial dew and frost, the amount of peroxide 
varied from 0.04 to 0.05 mgr. per litre, reaching on 
a bright moonlight night in summer 0.09 mgr. The 
amount increased with the altitude of the sun. The 
daily maximum was reached between 12 and 4 
o’clock p. M., and the annual in the month of Au- 
gust. The amount is greater the higher the temper- 
ature, the clearer the sky, the higher the absolute 
and the lower the relative humidity of the air. The 
author concludes that the peroxide is contained in 
the air both free and in solution, to the extent, as a 
maximum, of 0.000000268 ¢.c. ina litre. He also be- 
lieves that sunlight plays an important part in its 
production ; 


Chemical Changes attending the Growth and 
Ripening of Fruits.—The following, taken 
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from the Chemical News, are the results of 
some recent researches by M. Mercadante con- 
cerning the chemical changes that take place 
in fruits during the processes of growth and 
ripening : 

In the first period of their existence fruits behave 
like leaves, decomposing carbonic acid under the 
influence of the sun’s rays, and giving out oxygen. 
In the second period they absoro oxygen and give 
off carbonic acid. In the third the sugar which they 
contain passes into the alcoholic fermentation. On 
the 20th of May the author began to determine the 
acidity and the sugar in green plums. The acid- 
ity and the sugar were found to increase very 
sensibly. The branches contained no other acid 
than the malic, accompanied by pectic and gummy 
matters. The fruit behaved exactly like leaves with 
respect to the air, giving out oxygen by day and ab- 
sorbing carbonic acid. Continuing his analyses he 
found that the maximum acidity was when the fruit 
began to give off carbonic acid by day. It contained 
then 2.76 of malic acid in 100 of pulp. The sugar is 
derived from the prolonged action of the malic acid 
upon the gummy matter which in the earlier analyses 
amounted to 6.21 per cent. of pulp, but in the second 
to 8.34, at which quantity it remained nearly con- 
stant, 3.27 per cent. of gum being still found on 
July 18th. The successive changes in the amounts 
of sugar and malic acid are shown in the following 
table : 


CHANGES. Sugar. Malic Acid. 
J une QD cess ae Geeta oie beac e als per pr 
OE OE i creepy evaroiaico etaiaseccivigis ese sot 16. 46 
Sete OU Sas eh wicicle nerabiaieie sine sete mare 16.78 2.16 
US ie oro ea Sees sank 17.048 1.57 
oR ALD Burcu, caieaiavsts eran pole tohersie 17.38 0.82 


The acids themselves thus appear to be trans- 
formed into sugar. 

Detection of Arsenic in Organic Matter.— 
Dr. Armand Gautier proposes a new method 
for separating arsenic from animal matters, 
and for detecting its presence. By combining 
the sulphuric acid and nitric acid’ processes he 
has obtained very satisfactory results, both as 
regards the rapidity of the operation and the 
exactness of the determination. He first treats 
the matter supposed to contain arsenic with 
nitric acid, then with sulphuric acid, and again 
with nitric acid. By the first operation the 
organic substances are disaggregated; by the 
second they are destroyed very rapidly; and 
by the third, the addition of more nitric acid, 
the last traces of organic matter are elimi- 
nated. The solution is then evaporated and 
the residue heated to incipient carbonization. 
The matter thus obtained is powdered, and ex- 
hausted in a capsule with boiling water, the 
filtrate is treated with a few drops of sodium 
bisulphite, and the arsenic is then thrown down 
as sulphide by a prolonged current of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. This sulphide is converted 
into arsenic acid by ordinary methods and then 
submitted to Marsh’s apparatus. 

Detection of Artificially-Colored Wine.— 
The following simple tests for detecting arti- 
ficially-colored red wine are given in the Amer- 
ican Chemist, from Reimann’s Firberzeitung : 


Dilute the wine with twenty times its volume of 
water. On addition of plumbic acetate solution 
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(1:10) the color of genuine wine will then disap- 
pear, the solution becomes turbid, and, on heating, 
small silver-gray flocks with a reddish cast separate 
out. Artificially-colored wine, under these cireum- 
stances, gives large curdy flocks of a dark-violet 
color. Solution of cupric sulphate (1:10) with un- 
adulterated wine destroys the color without causing 
turbidity. With artificial wine the color becomes 
violet-blue, and a slight turbidity appears. Baryta 
water (1:10) destroys almost completely the color 
of unadulterated wine, showing at the same time a 
trifling turbidity. With colored wines the solution 
becomes violet-blue to bluish-green, and at the same 
time the wine is rendered turbid. Soaking filter- 
Pept in the reagents above mentioned, and placing 
a drop of the wine on the paper, is mentioned as a 
mode of applying this test. 


New Method of preparing Vermilion.—A 
new and convenient preparation of this beauti- 
ful compound of mercury and sulphur is pro- 
posed by O. Hausamann, who has recently 
been studying the subject anew. A solution 


of corrosive sublimate is forced into an excess. 


of dilute ammonia, forming a white precipitate 
of ammonio-mercuric chloride. This precipi- 
tate settles in flakes to the bottom of the ves- 
sel, and the supernatant fluid contains chloride 
of ammonium and the excess of ammonia. 
The precipitate is stirred up with this fluid, 
and a little more than enough of a concen- 
trated solution of hyposulphite of soda is added 
to dissolve the precipitate. On warming the 
solution in a capsule, vermilion at once begins 
to separate; the heating is continued until a 
thin pasty mass is obtained. Vermilion pro- 
duced at a temperature of 120° to 140° Fahr. 
is of a lighter color. 

Improvements in Chemical Apparatus.— 
Having experienced considerable difficulty 
from the tendency of the flame in the ordi- 
nary Bunsen burner to retreat within the tube, 
under a low pressure of gas, President Henry 
Morton has devised a modification of the old 
burner which entirely removes this drawback. 
In an article on the subject published in the 
American Chemist, he says: 

It is well known that to secure a jet of water or 
of any other fluid whose particles shall move with 
equal velocities in all parts, and thus avoid currents 
and eddies, it is only necessary to make the orifice 
of efflux an aperture in a thin wall. 

Following out the idea above indicated, I made a 
burner of a bore rather large compared with its 
height, and then drew in its upper edge into the 
form of an open-ended thimble, so contracting the 
orifice of escape to about two-thirds the area of the 
tube, and rendering this orifice agian A an open- 
ng in a thin horizontal wall or plate. 

he results of this modification far surpassed my 
anticipations. A burner thus constructed gives a 
perfectly non-luminous flame with gas pressures va- 
tying between 1.5 and 0.1 inch of” 
the lowest of these pressures cannot be made to re- 
treat by the most violent handling in the way of 
sudden movement or waving about in the air, even 
when this violence is carried to the extent of ex- 
tinguishing the flame altogether. 

nder like conditions of pressure, a burner of the 
ordinary construction is made to retreat by a slight 
draught of air, or a very moderate amount of motion. 


An important apparatus for the determina- 
tion of the melting-point has been invented by 


water, and with © 


“3 
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Mr. Martin Waldstein. It consists of a wide- 
mouthed bottle, fitted with a leaden stopper to 
which a brass rod is soldered, and on this 
slides a clamp used to hold a thermometer. 
The stopper has four perforations, one to admit 
_ the thermometer, two near this and on oppo- 
site sides to admit the glass tubes containing 
_ the substance to be examined, and a fourth 
through which one limb of a bent glass tube 
_ ispassed. This tube is connected at the other 
end, by means of a perforated cork, with a 
test-tube. The cork of the test-tube is chan- 
- _neled so as to permit the free escape of any 
_ gases that do not condense, and thus keep the 
pressure on the liquid equal to the atmosphere 
_ if the boiling-point of the substance under ex- 
- amination is wished to be determined in the 
_ same apparatus. The advantages claimed for 
this contrivance are, that by using a lead stop- 
per the sulphuric acid employed is not so easily 
discolored as if common corks are used, and 
also that two operations can be performed at 
the same time. 
| - Valuable improvements in the apparatus for 
decomposing salt in chemical works, the in- 
vention of Messrs. Jones & Walsh, of the Mid- 
— dlebro Chemical Works, England, have been 
_ brought into use during the year. In place of 
the common decomposing pan and finishing- 
_ furnace, a flat-bottomed circular pan, fourteen 
feet in diameter, and having a rim about six 
inches deep, is employed. In this, the process 
of decomposition by sulphuric acid is begun 
_ and finished. The pan is provided with a me- 
_ chanical stirrer, and is inclosed in brickwork. 
_ The heat is derived from a coke-fire, and passes 
over the batch, the products of combustion 
_ passing on with the evolved hydrochloric acid 
- tothe condenser. No heat at all is applied to 
_ the bottom of the pan. Forty hundred-weight 
_ of common salt and the necessary quantity of 
_ sulphuric acid constitute a batch, one of which 
is finished every six hours. The product is 
_ very uniform in quality, and is left in a fine, 
powdery condition, quite free from lumps. 
‘The advantages are, a large reduction in the 
cost of the furnace, a saving of half in the cost 
of labor, consumption of less fuel, no ‘ flux- 
ings,” and complete control over the composi- 
tion of the batch. 
__ A new apparatus for concentrating sulphuric 
acid has been devised by Faure & Kessler, in 
France, which is said to have advantages over 
the old processes in point of cheapness of first 
cost and economy of working. The concen- 
tration is conducted in flat, shallow, dish- 
Shaped vessels, made either of platinum or 
porcelain. The dishes are covered by a leaden 
dome, or chamber, which is contrived to con- 
‘dense the acid-fumes evolved, and to conduct 
them into the leaden chamber. It is claimed 
that the cost of evaporation is lessened by one 
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a Dr. Neumayer recently exhibited to the Ber- 
lin Geographical Society a new form of ther- 
mometer for the determination of the tempera- 
* VoL. xv.—8 A 
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ture, and the direction of the currents at great 
depths in the ocean. The apparatus consists 
of an hermetically-sealed copper box, with an 
external appendage resembling a rudder. In 
the interior are a mercury-thermometer and a 
compass, each inclosed in a glass receptacle, in 
which are admitted traces of nitrogen gas. A 
small electric battery completes the apparatus. 
When it is allowed to descend, attached to a 
sounding-line, the action of the current on the 
rudder causes the apparatus to take an horizon- 
tal direction, thus indicating the set of the flow 
by the relative positions of compass-needle 
and rudder, while the thermometer indicates 
the temperature. To fix these indications, a 
piece of photographic paper is suitably dis- 
posed near the glass cases containing the in- 
struments. Then, at the proper time, a cur- 
rent of electricity is established through the 
gas in the receptacles, causing an intense vio- 
let light, capable of acting chemically on the 
paper for a sufficient length of time to photo- 
graph the shadows of the compass-needle and 
the mercury-column. Within three minutes 
the operation is complete, and then the ap- 
paratus is hoisted and the paper removed. 

Cotton Gunpowder.—This is the name given 
to a new preparation of gun-cotton, which, by 
the use of certain chemicals, is rendered per- 
fectly safe for storage or carriage, though pos- 
sessing enormous explosive power. The fol- 
lowing account of some experiments made 
with it is taken from the Journal of the So- 
ciety of Arts: 

Cartridges were held in the hand, lit with fuses 
and burned with a steady blaze, while, when ignited 
by detonators, they exploded with a loud report. 

en pounds of the substance was placed on an anvil, 
and an iron pile-driver weighing one-half ton was 
allowed to fall fifteen feet upon it, without causing 
an explosion. Two barrels, each containing forty 
penne were placed in a pie of fagots. Upon these 

eing fired, the powder burned with a steady but 
intense flame, and without any tendency to explo- 
sion. A solid block of steel, about one-half ton in 
weight, was bored to the depth of six inches, and a 
6-ounce cartridge was inserted in the hole. It was 
split into two pieces. But the greatest exhibition 
of foree was made in two experiments with steel 
ingots. In the first experiment, four ingots of eight 
inches nS pena and three feet long were used. In the 
centre of these four masses of steel as laid together, 
two pound cartridges of the powder were placed, 
and kept in their place with a few handfuls of clay. 
In the second experiment, the four ingots were each 
eleven inches square, and the charge used two and a 
half pounds. The eight ingots were all broken in 
halves; some of these massive pieces of steel were 
sent flying high in the air, falling thirty, thirty-five, 
and, in one case, forty-five yards oaks At the 
close of the experiment, a torpedo of fifty pounds 
of this powder, sunk ten feet in the river Swale, but 
not resting on the bottom, was fired. An immense 
body of water was projected high in the air, and any 
vessel which might at the time have been passing 
over it would have suffered severely. 


Influence of Ammonia on the Colors of Flow- 
ers.—This subject has lately been investigated 
by Gabba, an Italian chemist. His method 
was to put a weak ammoniacal solution in a 
basin, and place over it a receiver containing 
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the flower. In this way blue, violet, and purple 
flowers were changed to green, carmine-red 
flowers to black, white to yellow, etc. The 
most singular changes were presented by flowers 
in which several tints are combined; the red 
lines changed to green, the white to yellow, 
and soon. After the flowers have undergone 
these changes, if they are placed in pure water, 
they retain their new coloration several hours, 
and then gradually resume their original hues. 
Gabba has further observed that the flowers of 
aster, which are naturally inodorous, acquire 
an agreeable aromatic odor under the influence 
of ammonia. When moistened with dilute 
nitric acid they change from violet to red. If 
inclosed in a wooden case, and exposed to 
hydrochloric acid vapor, they in six hours as- 
sume a beautiful carmine-red. 

Source of Ammonia in the Air.—This ques- 
tion has been reinvestigated by Schléseng, who 
gives his results in a communication to the 
French Academy of Sciences. Among the 
points enumerated in his research are, the 
origin of the ammonia diffused on the surface 
of the soil, its circulation, its variations in the 
atmosphere, and its distribution between the 
sea, the continents, and the air. It is a well- 
known fact that, in the course of the trans- 
formations of organic matter, a certain amount 
of nitrogen is set free; also that this gaseous 
nitrogen is not assimilable by organisms. Hence 
the necessity of some agency which shall take 
this free nitrogen and cause it to reénter into 
combination. The author, after criticising the 
various opinions put forth on this subject, as- 
sents to the theory of Boussingault, who holds 
that, under the influence of atmospheric elec- 
tricity, nitric acid is produced in the air. Fur- 
ther, he says that the surface of the continents 
is essentially an oxidizing medium; that nitri- 
fication is there abundantly developed; and 
that a portion of the nitrates thus formed en- 
ters again into the cycle of life, while the rest 
is carried into the sea. Experience also shows 
that if the decomposition of organisms pro- 
duces nitre on the continents, it produces am- 
monia in a medium so little oxidized as is the 
sea. Hence the author recognizes on the sur- 
face of the globe a regular circulation of nitric 
acid and of ammonia, taking place in this way, 
viz., nitrous production in the air, nitrous gains 
from the air to the continents, transfer of ni- 
trates to the sea, formation of ammonia in the 
saline medium; finally, disengagement and 
passage of the alkali into the air, to be given 
back again to the continents, ; 

CHILI (Repferica pz Cute), 
dent state of South America, extending from 
the 24th to the 56th parallel of south latitude, 
and from 70° to 74° west longitude. It is 
bounded on the north by Bolivia; on the east 
by the Argentine Republic and Patagonia, from 
both of which itis separated by the great chain 
of the Andes; on the south by Cape Horn; 
and on the west by the Pacific Ocean. These, 
it should be observed, are the boundaries 


an indepen- 
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claimed by the Chilians, but still warmly pro- 
tested against by the Argentines.* 

A Santiago journal published the following 
remarks on this subject, about the month of | 
August: ; 


Our boundary question with the Argentine Repub- 
lic is still very far from a satisfactory settlement, 
Sefior Avellaneda’s determination to carry out to the 
letter the law passed by the Argentine Congress, pro- 
viding for the establishment of a line of sailing-ves- 
sels to Patagonia, has called forth a fresh protest 
from the Chilian minister at Buenos Ayres, and a re- 
ply from the other side. A portion of the newspa- 
per press has urged on our Government to recall its 
representative, on the ground that, after what has 
occurred, his longer stay thereis uncalled for. Still, 
despite the critical state of relations between the. 
two republics, we hope that the Argentine Govern- 
ment will ultimately accept the long-standing pro- 
posal of Chili, namely, that the matter be submitted 
to arbitration. , 


The Argentine Government, however, satis- 
fied of the justice of its claim to the Patago- 
nian territory, commissioned, in 1878, Dr. Que- 
vada, director of the National Library, to pro- 
ceed to Spain, for the purpose of examining as 
many books and manuscript documents as he 
could find in the Government archives at Mad- 
rid, bearing upon the colonial history of La 
Plata; and the result of his labors has been 
published, under the auspices of the provincial 
Government of Buenos Ayres, in an 8vo vol- 
ume of 800 pages, the contents of which ma 
be enumerated as follows: 


1. Discovery and conquest of La Plata. Instruc- 
tions to the Adelantados Mendoza, Cabeza de Vaca, 
Sanabria, Zarate, and Vera. Foundation and limits 
of Buenos Ayres. 

2. Establishment of Paraguay. Separate prov- 
ince marked out for Buenos Ayres. 

8. Governors and Viceroys of Buenos Ayres ex- 
ercising jurisdiction over Patagonia, the Straits of 
Magellan, and Cape Horn. Explorations and mis- _ 
sions. Towns founded on the coast. Maritime com- 
pany and fishing. | 

4, Provinces of La Plata erected into viceroyal- _ 
ty of Buenos Ayres. Limits marked out by the 

ing for Viceroy Vertiz. 

5. Royal audiencia established at Buenos Ayres. 
Its jurisdiction and limits defined by the Govern- 
ment of Madrid. a 

6. Argentine and Chilian documents on the sub- — 
joet of uti possidetis, based on the state of thingsin _ 

810. 
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At the end of the book are an appendix of — 
200 pages, containing extracts from the vari- — 
ous decrees issued by the home Government. — 
constituting Patagonia a dependency of Buenos 
Ayres, and a list of 191 writers, from Ovalle, — 
author of a “Description of Chili,” published — 
at Rome, in 1646, down to the Messrs. Mulhal 
the compilers of the excellent “‘ Hand-book o 
the River Plate Republics’? (London, 187. 
by all of whom Patagonia is uniformly assign 
to the country now called the Argentine Re- — 
public. The list just referred to is not confined — 
to Spaniards and Argentines; it presents well- — 
known German, English, French, and even © 
Chilian names, and among them many noted, — 
those of Balbi, Cant, Stewart, Bouillet, Malte- — 


* See ANNUAL OycLtopapra for 1872, e¢ seg. 
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Brun, Keith Johnston, Blackie, Wappius, Tros- 
sard, Guevara, Molina, and that of Careon 
Mastai Ferretti, now Pope Pius IX., as the au- 
thor of a book of travels in Chili, a Spanish 
translation of which was published in Santia- 
go, in 1848, 

The line of sailing-vessels referred to in the 
| quotation from the Chilian journal was the sub- 
ject of a bill sanctioned, in June last, by the 
Argentine Legislature, and the four articles of 
which were as follows: 


| Artiote I. The Executive is hereby empowered to 

‘subsidize a line of sailing-vessels between the port 

of Buenos Ayres and the coast of Patagonia, touch- 

’ ing at the settlements on the Chubut River, and to 
the south of River Santa Cruz. 

Arr. II, The Executive may grant as much as ten 
leagues of territory to the company or companies 
performing the service stipulated in Article I. 

Art. II. The consequent expenses will be borne 
by the company itself. 

Art. IV. Let the above be communicated to the 
Executive. 


The Chilian minister at Buenos Ayres, Sefior 
Blest Gana, immediately presented a protest to 
Sr. Pardo, the Argentine Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, declaring that his Government would 
not allow the law to be carried into execution 
in the disputed portion of the Patagonian ter- 
ritory extending southward from the southern 
banks of the Santa Cruz River. 

The protest called forth a lengthy and elab- 
orate note, of the more important points of 
which a translation is here given: 


Ministry oF Forrien AFFaIRs, ; 
Buenos AyRxEs, June 80, 1875. 
Zo his Excellency Senor Blest Gana. 
SeNor Minister: I have the honor to acknowledge 
receipt of your favor of the 16th inst., containing 

our protest against the law for a line of vessels 
rom Buenos Ayres to Santa Cruz River, with a land 
grant in favor of the company. 

The Argentine Government is displeased and sur- 
prised at the inaccuracy of your Excellency’s note, 
and the unusnal tone in which it is written. And, 
as your Excellency apprehends that our lawful acts 
may lead to grave emergencies and danger of a rup- 
ture, I am directed by the President of the Republic 

_ to answer your Excellency’s note at length, so that 
friendly powers may learn how unjust and unfound- 
ed are the charges of the Chilian legation, and who 
will be the real aggressor in the event of the conflict 
your Excellency predicts. 

History bears witness to our sincere friendship, 
since the independence, toward all the other fepub 
lies of South America, and especially Chili. 

Up to 1872, when this question arose, your Excel- 
lency’s Government did not inform us that Eastern 
Patagonia was comprised in the dispute, which then 
turned on the Straits of Magellan and Tierra del 
Fuego. Quite the contrary, it excluded the said 
territory, on the basis that the Andes were the east- 
ern boundary of Chili, as shown in the following 
documents : 

1. The deed of foundation of Sandy Point colony. 

2. The first article of all Chilian constitutions down 
to 1872, expressing the limits of Chili. 

8. All laws based on said constitutions, especially 
that affecting the far south of Chili perursied. by the 

_ Andes from Eastern Patagonia. 

4. The declarations contained -in the messages of 
Chilian Presidents, the Blue-books of Chilian cabi- 
net-ministers, the official maps of Chili, and finally 

. the admission of the Chilian envoy, Lastarria, in 
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his official note, that Patagonia belonged to us and 
was not claimed by Chili, which note was never 
called in question before 1872. 

. Your Excellency’s statement, therefore, that the 
Argentine Government has broken a solemn engage- 
ment of status quo, is unfounded. The treaty you 
allude to was made in 1872, and, as I have shown, 
Chili had not claimed Patagonia in the disputed ter- 
ritory. 

Our acts of jurisdiction on Patagonian coasts are 
all anterior to 1872. Even the official organ of Chili 
commented favorably upon our acts, and upon docu- 
ments produced by us, in 1833, showing our title to 
Patagonia, on the occasion of the seizure of the Falk- 
land Islands by a foreign power. We were not, 
therefore, under any obligation to suspend the exer- 
cise of our jurisdiction over a territory undisputedly 
our own. 

Moreover, when the discussion of limits began in 
May, 1872, it was solemnly agreed by Chili not to 
impede our jurisdiction on the Atlantic seaboard, 
and this was in view of our acts of Congress of 1868 
and 1871, exercising authority on the Patagonian 
coast as far south as Staten Island. And two months 
later the Chilian Government agreed not to advance 
farther than Sandy Point, or to sell the guano in the 
adjacent islands. 


The paragraphs immediately following re- 
capitulate, the violation of the status quo, in 
1856, *‘not by us, but by Chili;” successive ag- 
gressions on the part of Chili at Gallegos and 
Santa Cruz; the declaration of the Chilian 
Government that it would neither occupy Pata- 
gonia, nor allow Argentine jurisdiction to ex- 
tend south of the Santa Cruz River; and, lastly, 
the documentary proofs (already alluded to, as 
collected by Dr. Quesada) of the justice of the 
Argentine claim. Sefior Pardo then continues: 


When these proofs appeared to us beyond all ques- 
tion, we were called upon to show that the documents 
were not apocryphal; and we are now ready to show 
them to your Haselteney or to any other Chilian en- 
voy, as well as numberless other papers proving the 
constant jurisdiction ofthis country over Eastern Pat- 
agonia during the colonial period. 

Your Excellency’s Government requires us to 
abandon a territory which you dispute without any 
title, and, in language more menacing than becomes 
the representative of a country so closely bound to 
us, you say Chili will not permit Argentine laws to 
be enforced in that part of our republic. 

The Argentine Government, Sr. Minister, is not 
accustomed, and never will be accustomed, to im- 
plore the consent of other countries for the fulfill- 
ment of its laws. ° 

On a former océasion your Excellency put our 
moderation to a severe trial, in a note which we re- 
frained from preserving in the archives of this de- 
partment, and in which, interfering in a manner at 
once unusual and incomprehensible, in a matter for- 
eign to the attributes of a diplomatic agent, you de- 
clared your resolution to retire from Buenos Ayres 
if the citizen chosen as Minister of Foreign Affairs 
should enter the cabinet. 

But our moderation has a limit, and now, in obe- 
dience to the President’s directions,*I reject your 
Excellency’s protest, as unfounded in fact and un- 
friendly in form; and hereby declare that my Gov- 
ernment is resolved to carry out the laws of the 
national Congress in all parts of the Argentine ter- 
ritory. Riise tne 

I ave the honor to remain, — 

PEDRO ANTONIO PARDO. 


Previous to the occurrence of the incidents 
which gave rise to this interchange of notes, 


people began to’expect that the pending ques- 
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tion would soon be settled upon amicable terms; 
but since that time it would seem to be appre- 
hended, in both republics, that, unless the Chi- 
lian Government tempers the arrogance with 
which it has of late urged a claim apparently 
so unfounded, a solution can only be arrived at 
by appeal to arms. 

In the article ‘‘ Bolivia,” in the present vol- 
ume, allusion has been made to the boundary 
question between that republic and Chili. 

The population of Chili, according to the 
census of 1875, is as follows: 


Provinces. Population. Provinces. Population. 
Aconcagua......... b 482-799 | ables cise. 55 s0us 136,880 
PATAUCE Ne o6 caer icicteyeie 140,896 | Santiago .......... 862,712 
PATA CAIN Gs 5s oye npars ct PL BOB MBCA ca ayacerseicions = 110,359 
ONN06: os sees cece s 086 | Valdiviaws <<... es 87,481 
Colchagua.......... 146,889 | Valparaiso......... 176,682 
Concepcion........ 151,865 | Magellan Colony.... 1,144 
Coquimbo..2 55 6... 157,463 -—_— 
Curico esses 92,110 Otaleescee ee 2,068,447 
Dianguihue;;<:)..::.. 48,492 | Against, 1865...... 1,819,223 
VGUNALOS ces eid scsicre 118,880 —— 
Maulosa 8 ase sic carne 118,457 | Increase in 10 years. 249,224 


The population of the chief towns, in 1875, 
is given in the annexed table: 


Towns. Population. Towns, Population. 
SANtAagorcc acelin 148-2641 Qnillotae icc catches clare 11,347 
Walparaison :siccas, sic 97,575 | San Felipe.......... 9,422 
Ohillans cis cesses 19:044 5 Candice scence sia =se 9,030 
Concepcion.... ..cs 18,277 | Constitucion......... 6,542 

RICE Rie Serer ates ial W448) IN ATOS ss 44.2% ates cisco 6,482 
Ea Bereuaiscctecce cee 12,265 | Cauquenes........... 6,018 
Coplapossitis tas Sete 21,489") “Valdlyias.iicé:c .c10 v0.0 4,054 


The number of foreign residents and citi- 
zens of foreign birth, in 1875, was 26,528. 

The President of the Republic is Sefior F. 
Errazuriz, inaugurated September 18, 1871. 

The ministry is composed as follows: Inte- 
rior, E. Altamirano; Foreign Affairs and Colo- 
nization, J. Alfonzo (April 4, 1875); Justice, 
Public Worship, and Public Instruction, J. A. 
Barcelé ; Finance, R. Barros Luco; and War 
a - Navy, H. Sanchez Pontecilla (April 4, 
1875). 

The Council of State, presided over by the 
President of the Republic, is composed of the 
cabinet ministry, three senators, three depu- 
ties, one member of the courts of Justice, one 
ecclesiastical dignitary, one general, the direc- 
tor of one of the Departments of Finance, and 
an ex-minister or ex-intendent. 

The president of the Supreme Court of San- 
tiago is Sefior Montt. There is a Court of Ap- 
peals at Santiago, Concepcion, and La Serena. 

The Postmaster-General is R. L. Irrarazabal. 

The Archbishop of Santiago is the Rt. Rev. 
R. N. Valdivieso; and the Bishops of La Se- 
rena, Concepcion, and Aneud, or San Cfrlog 
de Chiloé, M. Orrego, J, H. Salas (1854), and 

Dr. de Paula Solar (1857), respectively. 

' _ The Chilian chargé @affaires ad interim, at 
Washington, is Sefior F. G. Errdzuriz; and 
the Chilian consul at New York, Dr. Stephen 
Rogers. 

The army comprised, in 1875, 10 generals, 
10 colonels, 29 lieutenant-colonels, 57 majors, 
134 captains, and 249 lieutenants: total, 489 
officers; 2,000 foot soldiers, 712 horse, and 

804 artillery: total, 3,516 men, 
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The National Guard was made up as exhib- 
ited in the table below: 


NATIONAL GUARD. Horse. | Infantry. | Artillery. | Total. 
Commanding officers... 4 |. 32 3 89 
Subaltern - 47 808 80 935 

GB a neato Dp Ononmnian 1,215 | 21,147 1,925 | 24287 

Gata sis dark 1,266 | 21,987 | 2,080 | 25,261 


The navy was composed of 10 vessels, with 
an aggregate of 1,520 horse-power, 34 guns, 
and 698 sailors. 

To the foregoing may be added two iron-clad 
steam-corvettes built in England, and arrived 
at Valparaiso in 1875. 

There were in the navy 1 vice-admiral, 2 
rear-admirals, 3 first-class, 8 second-class, and 
11 third-class captains, 40 lieutenants, 27 mid- 
shipmen, and 18 cadets; 1 battalion of marine 
artillery with 440 men, commanded by 1 colo-_ 
nel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 4 captains, and 19 
lieutenants. 

There is besides a battalion of marine artil- 
lery at Valparaiso, of 808 men, forming a part 
of the guardia civil (public force), under the 
command of 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 6 
captains, and 24 lieutenants. 

The foreign commerce of Chili, like that of 
the Argentine Republic and Brazil, was con- 
siderably less, in the export branch, in 1874 
than 1878: 


EXPORTS. 
Lt errr yt ee Peek eels $38,810,271 
BEE cdivavaccsareyseasegstnsiusynuveds 86,541,000 
DOCTORSO.», é slows cc sewatividves $2,269,271 


The total value of the imports in the same 
two years was as follows: 


IMPORTS. 
AOIOy x55 sain 6d caine ernnd kxety asd. wors $37,928,427 
FOUR biGeicvcn cd dwenvedeutoseda dessus 88,810,000 
ENCKOARC's. cc ssmieecss cee secs $881,573 


The total value of the Chilian trade for 1874 
was. 


EXPOTte ic iuiks dines sbi ps9 Maslow peak $36,541,000 

EM POM sce gab aaaisnd aud cee buecdaee'4 88,810, 

LN WONG woes cers saietipes caeeenuss 8,182,000 

OOSSUNIG 62 Sesascbasicedecécee ses teees 83,914,000 
Lotal 4 sisnsncdasduaess teas $167,447,000 


An official report gave the exports and im- 
ports for 1874 at $36,550,659 and $38,417,729 
respectively.* 

About two-thirds of the Chilian exports are 
for Great Britain. 

The extensive coal-fields of the republic are 
fast rising into importance. The quantity of 
that article exported in 1874 was 50 per cent. 
greater than that shipped in 1873, and the im- 
portation of foreign coal had declined 25 per 
cent. The number of vessels entered at the 
various ports_of the republic in 1874 was 5,827, 
with an aggregate of 3,851,000 tons. 

In 1875 there were 619 miles of railway in 


* For extensive commercial statistics, see ANNUAL CyCLo- 
P&DIA for 1874. 
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operation, 393 miles of which belonged to the 
state; and there were in process of construc- 
tion for the state, 193 miles. 

In an official publication for 1875, the length 
of the telegraph-wires throughout the republic 
was set down at 1,650, a figure which would 
seem incorrect, as compared with former re- 
ports. (See Annuat CyoLtopapr1a for 1874.) 

On February 3, 1875, were received the first 
direct telegraphic dispatches from Liverpool and 
London to Valparaiso. 

The national revenue for 1873 amounted to 
$15,265,531, of which no less than $8,145,353 
proceeded from the custom-house; and the ex- 
penditures for the same year, to $17,066,481, 
out of which $2,035,412 went toward public 
instruction. . 

The estimated budget for 1874 was: Rev- 
enue, $16,569,482; expenditure, $16,609,183 ; 
and that for 1875: Revenue, $16,440,000; ex- 
penditure, $16,474,890. 

. The total national debt in 1874 stood at 
$48,149,850. 

The particulars of the 5-per cent. bonds of 
1875 are as follows: Issue price, 884; interest 
and sinking-fund, 7 per cent. per annum ; nom- 
inal amount of loan, £1,000,000; years to run, 
twenty-six; net produce to borrower, £882,- 
500; annual charge throughout, £70,000 ; total 
cost to borrower, including capital repaid at 
redemption, £1,797,600. 

The following table exhibits the amount of 
duties collected at Valparaiso in the twelve 
months of 1874: 


Months Amounts, | Months. y Amounts 
MANUOLY’. 200s hess es $416,880 | August,............ 715,045 
February .......... 498,274 | September ......... 559,248 
ESE 6s css bat wei 691,855 | October............ 571,757 
Sy | oe 803,823 | November......... 617,519 
Meese tears Me's 3 efeie'a 612,210 | December.......... 596,086 
SU CR ES 02,944 —_ —. 
BMI Ga chad eae.ncis 563,917 TL OUR asa dis:5 ain oe $7,249,053 
PEINOUIG AN LOLGs os see whos bac clee cesiescen vice 5,981,982 
BHGROANS IIMIO 14 vicis5' 56 «Saas cc lih o ec comin e $1,267,081 


Among the more important measures which 
were adopted by the Chilian Congress in 1875, 
is the following: 

Santiago, November 2, 1874. 

The President of the Republic is hereby empow- 
ered, for the period of two years, to contract a loan 
to the‘amount of $9,500,000, of which $4,500,000 will 
be applied to the liquidation of the 7-per cent. loan 


issued in London in 1867, and $5,000,000 to the con- 


version into the foreign debt of all the bonds to be 
issued in Chili by authority of Congress, such au- 
thority being revoked. 
FEDERICO ERRAZURIZ. 
R. BARROS LUCO. 


The loan of 1867 pays 7 per cent. interest, 
which is too much for countries whose credit 
ranks high, as does that of Chili, and as it is 
no hard matter to find the same quantity of 
money at a lower rate. ; 

On the other hand, in order to avoid the 
heavy disbursements occasioned by the exten- 
sive public works now in progress, it became 
necessary to issue bonds, which is not advisa- 
ble under present circumstances. In conse- 
quence, the Government has wished, not only 
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to avoid this prospective issue, but also to re- 
deem the home debt arising from former issues. 
In short, it is about to convert the home into 
a foreign debt, thus bringing into circulation 
gold and silver coin, of which there is a defi- 
ciency, instead of paper, of which there is a 
superfluity. | 

The decision of the Hon. Mr. Logan, ap- 
pointed arbitrator in the questions pending be- 
tween Peru and Ohili, with regard to the 
accounts of the allied squadron during the last 
Spanish war, has been given, and has been 
cordially received on both sides. He awards 
to Chili $1,135,000, from which has to be de- 
ducted $654,000 already paid by Peru. The 
balance is therefore only $476,000.* : 

The International Exhibition was inaugu- 
rated on September 16, 1875, and the ceremony 
is reported to have been remarkably imposing. 
The extensive park and grounds of the Quinta 
Normal (model farm) were chosen for the site 
of the buildings. Italy, England, and the Uni- 
ted States appear to be the countries most 
largely represented, the last being especially 
distinguished for the number, variety and ex- 
cellence of its machinery. . 

Political circles were chiefly preoccupied 
with the approaching elections for President of 
the Republic. The favorite candidate, especially 
so far as the electors of the southern provinces 
are concerned, was Sefior Benjamin Vicufia 
Mackenna, chief of the Liberal party. His ad- 
dress on the occasion of his nomination was 
spoken of as the best hitherto published in 
Chili. His professions may be briefly reca- 
pitalated as follows: 

Religious freedom, in the fullest sense of the word; 
amenability of ecclesiastical, military, and civil func- 
tionaries to the law ; reform, in a democratic sense, 
of the National Guard ; civil marriage ; complete oc- 
cupation of Arauco by means of iron roads and the 
plough ; opening up of the rivers and lakes of the 
provinces of Valdivia, Chiloé, and Llanquihue; rail- 
ways over the Andes ; the establishment of a Minis- 
try of Agriculture, Public Works, and Immigration ; 
local autonomy ; new provinces of Illapel, Rancagua, 
and Lebu; naval ports; rural police; common 
schools; abolition of Government monopolies; free 
trade ; abolition of fiscal treasuries; trial by jury; 
practical courses of agricultural training in colleges 
subsidized by the state ; electoral liberty ; and many 
oa modifications of law and custom in the re- 
public, 


A petition was presented to the Chilian Gov- 
ernment to approve the conditions of an ‘ Eng- 
lish Episcopal Church Society,” formed in 
Valparaiso. One clause of the conditions au- 
thorizes the society thus organized to purchase 
lands and buildings, and to hold them in trust, 
by special permission to be obtained from the 
Legislature. All persons contributing twenty 
dollars per annum, or paying pew-rent to that 
amount, would be considered members. 

CHINA, an empire in Asia; Emperor, 
Tsaeteen, formerly called Kwang-liu, born in 
1872, a son of Prince Ch’un, and grandson of 


* Observe that the Chilian dollar or sol, = 95 cents, nearly, 
is the only dollar referred to in this article. 
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the Emperor Tan-Kwang, who died in 1850, 
succeeded to the throne in January, 1875. 

The area and population of China cannot 
at present be accurately stated, as parts of the 
western dependencies have successfully estab- 
lished their independence, while other por- 
tions, especially the district of Kooltsha, have 
been incorporated with Russia (see ANNUAL 
CyoLtopap1a for 1874). 

In 1874 the number of foreigners in the 
treaty-ports was only 3,466, of whom 1,537 
were British, 530 Americans, 387 Germans, 
307 French, 103 Spaniards, 65 Danes, 58 Rus- 
sians, and 34 Austrians. The number of Euro- 
pean and American firms was 339. The num- 
ber of Japanese in the treaty-ports was 23. 

For public revenue, commerce, and shipping 
movements, see ANNUAL CyoLopapiIA for 1874. 

The British consul at Ching-kiang, Mr. E. Col- 
borne Baker, in his last report (1875), calls at- 
tention to the position which Ching-kiang has 
lately assumed as a centre of military move- 
ment and organization. When war with Japan 
upon the Formosa difficulty appeared immi- 
nent, numerous bodies of the Chinese militia, 
known as “braves,” were assembled at the 
above-named port in expectation of the out- 
break of hostilities; but it would seem that they 
were intended more especially for defense and 
to garrison the numerous forts that were con- 
structed at the time in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of Ching-kiang. Several mud-forts, large 
and small, of the usual Chinese pattern, now 
command the approach to that port from Shang- 
hai; but the most important works are situ- 
ated on Silver Island and the two shores, being 
three iron-plated batteries of ten or more guns, 
smooth-bore, 68-pounders, which are laid to 
direct a converging fire on the reach immedi- 
ately below Ching-kiang. The plates, placed 


without intermediate backing on walls of con- 


crete, are not more than one inch in thickness, 
except over the embrasures, where they meas- 
ure about five inches. The magazines are 
situated in chambers between the guns, and 
the whole is covered with what is intended to 
be a bomb-proof roof. They are all in a very 
backward condition, and do not promise to be 
formidable; but the consul observes that, were 
they completed and well manned, and fenced, 
as seems probable, with a fringe of torpedoes, 
the trading communities at the three river- 
ports would, in the event of sudden hostili- 
ties, be cut off for a time from all communica- 
tion with Shanghai, and would find them- 
selves for the moment in a position of immi- 
nent peril. 

A Chinese naval reserve is in course of for- 
mation ; each of the large provinces is to con- 
struct two steamers, and each of the smaller 
provinces one, which will make a fleet of twen- 
ty-eight steamers in all. These vessels will be 
used by the China merchants for steam navi- 
gation in time of peace, and turned over to the 
Government in time of war. 

The Emperor of China, T’oung-che, died 
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January 12, 1875, from small-pox, which was 
making great ravages in Peking. The help of 


foreign doctors was persistently refused, and - 


the Emperor was only attended by his chief 
physician, Noua-tzen. The Empress died on 
the 27th of March. The China Mail re- 
marked, on her death: “Her fate has been, 
indeed, an unhappy one. Wedded at the age 
of fifteen, she became a widow at seventeen, 
and since the death of her husband has, if na- 
tive reports are to be believed, led a most 
miserable life. She is said to have refused all 
food for some days previous to her death, and 
to have sunk from exhaustion. Whether these 
reports be true or not, we can easily believe 
that her position was a most unenviable one. At 
best she was condemned to perpetual seclusion 
for many years to come, while she was exposed 
to intrigues which, in view of her expected 
confinement, might have had her death: and 
that of the possible child as their object. 
Death was probably a merciful relief.” The 
Shanghai Courier and Gazette said that the 
early death of the Empress was entirely in ac- 
cordance with the national idea of what is 
most highly fitting for a wife so bereaved, and 
that her memory would possibly acquire a 
sanctity in Chinese eyes from the fact of her 
having followed her lord within so short a 
period; the event being already attributed to 
her regrets, as it was said that she suffered 
from no definite disease. Another report 
from China stated that the circumstances of 
her death aroused general suspicion concern- 
ing its cause, and that there was but little at- 
tempt to conceal the belief that the fear of 
complications in case her expected child should 
be a son Jed to the sacrifice of her life. 
T’oung-che was succeeded by his cousin 
Tsaeteen, a child only three years old. The 
new emperor is the son of Prince Ch’un, the 
seventh son of the Emperor Tao-kwang, who 
died in 1850. He was supposed to have been 
selected in preference to other relatives of the 
late Emperor because he was younger than the 
late Emperor, and his youth gave to Prince 
Kung and the two Empress-dowagers an op- 
portunity to retain for many more years the 
regency. The other princes who had, been 
thought of as successors of T’oung-che were a 
son of Prince Kung, who is of about the same 
age as the late Emperor, and a grandson of 
Prince Yun. The name of the reign of the 
new Emperor will be Kwang-liu. His father 
Prince Ch’un was, at the accession of his son 
to the throne, commander of the Mantchoo 
troops in Peking, who are drilled by foreign 
officers; he is believed to be energetical, war- 
like, and opposed to the foreign policy of his 
brother, Prince Kung. Prime-minister of the 
government will be Li-hung-Chang, the gov- 
ernor of the metropolitan province of Pee-chee- 
lee. Li-hung-Chang has long been one of the 
prominent statesmen of China. When govern- 
or of Kiang-su, he was known under the name 
of Li-Futai. He then succeeded, with the aid 
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of the English Colonel Gordon, in expelling the 
Taipings from his province, and in dealing to 
that powerful rebellion its fatal blow. He isa 
Chinese, not a Mantchoo, and some believe him 
to be unfriendly to the continuance of the Man- 
tchoo rule. One of his chief aims has been for 
many years to reorganize the Chinese army 
after the model of the European armies. 
_ Thenew Emperor was enthroned on the 25th 
of February, when official mourning for the 
death of the late Emperor was suspended 
throughout China. For a few hours each city 
was devoted to elaborate displays, after which 
there was a general return to the habits and 
dress of conventional grief. The foreign ships 
in the open ports, the legations, and consulates, 
were decorated for the occasion. 

A serious difficulty between China and Great 
Britain arose at the beginning of the year in 
consequence of the murder of Mr. Margary, an 
Englishman, by Chinese troops, near the bor- 
der of Burmah. (See Burman.) Mr. Margary 
had gone from Shanghai to join an expedition 
under Colonel Browne, the object of which 
was to explore a road connecting British India 
with the Chinese province of Yun-nan. The 
murder took place at a little town called 
Manwyne. An English correspondent, writing 
from Rangoon on the 20th of March, gives the 
following particulars of the murder of Mr. 
Margary and his companions, obtained from the 
members of the Western China Expedition: 

Manwyne is asmall Shan Chinese town, and the 
Shan inhabitants were favorably disposed toward 
the British. The direct responsibility for the attack 
rests upon the Chinese imperial officials at Teng-ye- 
chew. During the whole of the day the little party 
were hotly engaged with an immensely superior force 
of the enemy, who had got to their rear and entirely 
cut off their retreat by throwing earthworks across 
the only road leading to the camp. The camp, 
which was at a height of about 4,700 feet above the 
sea, was surrounded by hills covered with long grass 
and trees. Not expecting an attack, no great atten- 
tion had been paid to the defensibility of the position. 
Luckily, our pain i had insisted on the mis- 
sion being accompanied by a small party of Sikhs, 
notwithstanding the objections which had been 
raised by the Burmese Government. Only the pres- 
ence of this guard saved the entire party from cer- 


Pe tain destruction. For.some time the Chinese fired 


from the cover of the long grass on the sides of*the 


Ais hills; but the distance—200 to 3800 yards—was too 


great for their inferior weapons to do much damage 
and consequently there were only three men wounde 
onour side. At length some of the boldest of the 
enemy determined to risk acharge. Issuing from 
their cover thee advanced into the open with shouts 

ling out the names of their command- 
er, and exhorting the Burmans who were present to 
desert the English. The effect of fifteen Snyder 
rifles, however, playing upon them in the open as- 
tonished them, and after a few discharges they took 
shelter in the hills, whence they kept up a constant 
fire. Some friendly Kakhyens managed to set fire 
to the grass jungle in which they were concealed. 
This created a diversion, and after some hours’ fight- 
ing they retired toward Manwyne. Our party then 
retreated into Burmese territory. The exact loss to 
the enemy is not known, but seven dead bodies were 
seen by our men, and the total, killed on their side 
is said to be about twenty, and a large number of 

wounded. 
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It is remarkable that, in a letter to Mr. Med- 
hurst, the British consul at Shanghai, of the 
28th of January, recording his safe arrival at 
Bhamo, Mr. Margary mentions this very town 
of Manwyne, where he was murdered, as a 
locality where he had spent a week in com- 
parative quiet and enjoyment, while his man 
Liu went in advance to communicate with 
Colonel Browne, at Bhamo. It is odd that 
the inhabitants should have proved so daring 
and bloodthirsty on the return-journey, when 
he was supported by other Europeans and a 
considerable band of followers. The inference 
was natural, from this and the details, that the 
murder was done at official instigation. The 
news reached Peking in the beginning of April, 
and demands for satisfaction were forcibly 
presented to the Chinese Government by Mr. 
Wade, the British minister, accompanied by 
Vice-Admiral Ryder, representing the navy. 
The Chinese officials at first tried to evade re- 
sponsibility on the plea that Maulmain, the scene 
of the murder, is close upon Burmese territory ; 
but, when they found that the British demands 
were made in earnest, showed themselves will- 
ing to investigate the matter and give satisfac- 
tion. Li-hung-Chang, the Viceroy of the met- 
ropolitan province of Pee-chee-lee, appointed a 
man named Sung Paou-hwa, holding no terri- 
torial rank whatever, as the Chinese commis- 
sioner to inquire into the circumstances attend- 
ing the murder. This man is a native of Ning- 
po, and was formerly in the employ of a native 
merchant at that place, who, during the Tai- 
ping rebellion, became in some way associated 
with Li-hung-Chang; and it was then that 
Sung Paou-hwa first attracted the notice of 
his present patron. When Li-hung-Chang was 
appointed Viceroy of Pee-chee-lee, Sung Paou- 
hwa followed him to Tientsin, and was reward- 
ed by a post on his staff. He has since held 
several subordinate offices in the viceroyalty, 
and has been employed as a customs-official at 
a village on the Tientsin River. Ashe had not 
literary rank and did not belong to the official 
lawyer-class, he was regarded as unfitted to 
undertake the inquiry, and Mr. Wade refused 
to accept this nomination. The Viceroy then 
appointed his own brother, Le-hang-Chang, as 
special commissioner, to go to Yun-nan, and 
investigate the matter. .The Chinese authori- 
ties, in their usual manner, seeming to protract 
the negotiations and postpone any action in 
the matter, Mr. Wade presented to the Peking 
Government an ultimatum. On October 7th 
Mr. Wade telegraphed to the Foreign Office in 
London that he had obtained from the Chi- 
nese Government the guarantees which he 
considered necessary. The Chinese Gazette 
published an edict, referring to Mr. Margary’s 
murder, and declaring the right of foreigners 
to travel in the interior, and requiring the 
officials to take cognizance of treaties. Mr. 
Grosvenor and Mr. Baker, the British com- 
missioners for the investigation of the murder, 
started for Yun-nan by land. Mr. Wade, in 
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- notifying to the foreign legations that Mr. Gros- 
venor proceeded to Yun-nan, informed them 
that while negotiating on this subject at Peking, 
he took the opportunity of insisting upon a 
better observance of treaty obligations, espe- 
cially with regard to the taxation on trade. 
The Chinese Government agreed to institute 
an inquiry and have a report prepared on the 
subject as a basis for further negotiations. Mr. 
Wade, however, stated that no new trade con- 
vention was contemplated, and that no con- 
vention could be operative if negotiated by 
any one minister single-handed. It must be 
accepted by all the foreign representatives alike. 

The native population appeared to be any- 
thing but pleased with the arrangements made 
by the Chinese Government with Mr. Wade. 
Placards censuring the Government were ex- 
tensively posted in Peking, but immediately re- 
moved by the Chinese authorities. About the 
same time trustworthy information was re- 
ceived in Peking, clearly implicating the Maul- 
main authorities in the murder, and in January, 
1876, the Peking Gazette published an imperial 
decree removing the Maulmain officials, and 
handing them over to the imperial commissioner 
for trial for the murder of Mr. Margary. 

On September 7th the Chinese Government 
appointed Kwoh Sung-tao as minister to Eng- 
land. The imperial decree, announcing this 
appointment, was as follows: 

Let the expectant Vice-President Kwoh Sung-tao, 
and the expectant Taotai Hsii K’ien-shea, of the 
staff of the province of Chihli, invested with the 
button of the second rank, having been appointed 
as envoys extraordinary on a mission to Pogiand, 
confer as may be needful with Li Hung-chang re- 
specting the selection and appointment of the staff 
of officials and Chinese interpreters whom they 
should take as their suite. 

The Foo-chow Herald contains an interesting 
account of the new ministerto England. Born 
in Hunan, he in 1845 attained the degree of 
Tsiu-tsz, and was soon after made a member of 
the Han-lin. He was thereupon made a Taoti 
or Intendant of Circuit, and about 1862-63 was 
made governor of the Kwangtung province, a 
post which he held for some months. Being 
subsequently appointed to a similar post in the 
¥o-kien and Chekiang viceroyalty, he, as some 
allege, got into disgrace with Tso, the present 
Viceroy of Shensi and Kansuh, on the ground 
of his resisting the imposition of the Lekin tax, 
and protesting against certain charges in the 
administration of the native customs. At all 
events, he was degraded to a Taotiship, and 
thereupon withdrew from public life. Upon 
the commencement of the present reign, how- 
ever, he was, at Li-hung-Chang’s recommenda- 
tion, recalled to office as judicial commissioner 
of Fuhkien. It is highly gratifying to find 
that the official selected for such an important 
office as that to which Kwoh has just been ap- 
pointed, is of antecedents which even in Chi- 
nese eyes make him a man of mark and con- 
sideration. Grave and not altogether unfound- 
ed fears were entertained, when the appoint- 
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ment was announced, that the Chinese Govern- 
ment had not even yet learned the necessity 
of selecting an official whose status would 
alike reflect credit on their own choice and 
accord with those unwritten courtesies of dip- 
lomacy which China has on previous occasions 
but too frequently violated. That the new 
envoy is, from a Chinese point of view, a man 
occupying a position analogous to that occu- 
pied by similar officials from Western countries, 
is an unexpected evidence of good faith and 
sincerity. Nor are the subordinate appoint- 
ments as yet made less satisfactory. Mr. Hsi, 
who will be Kwoh’s deputy, has occupied a 
fairly important position, and possesses, more- 
over, some knowledge of English; while the 
appointment of native students of the English 
language from the Tung wen Kwan, or Peking 
College, is a gratifying evidence that the cen- 
tral Government is at length convinced of the 
necessity of acting like other nations. 

The peaceful settlement of the difficulty be- 
tween China and Japan relative to the Formo- 
san expedition in December, 1874,* was main- 
ly due to the intervention of Mr. Wade, the 
British embassador at Peking. When it ap- 

eared that the Japanese envoys Okubo and 

anigiwara insisted on their demands, and that 
the Chinese ministers were not disposed to 
grant them, both sides agreed to refer the mat- 
ter to the British embassador. M. de Gendre, 
who was the chief instigator of the expedition, 
withdrew on seeing the turn things were taking, 
and the peace negotiations then commenced. 
It is true that the Japanese gunboat Moschin 
had been ordered to Tientsin, and that it was 
reported that the two envoys were about to 
break off the negotiations; but, however ‘disa- 
greeable it was to the Chinese to be dictated 
to by a small country like Japan, they could 
not deny that the provincial Government of 
Fo-kien had not done its duty in regard to 
Formosa. The Japanese, on the other hand, 
could not fail to see that, although they might 
if they declared war be victorious at first, they - 
would ultimately have to yield to the great su- 
periority of China in population and natural 
resources. The pecuniary claims of Japan 
thus diminished by degrees until they were re- 
duced to 500,000 taels (£150,000). After the 
conclusion of peace, the transfer of the dis- 
tricts occupied by the Japanese troops proceed- 
ed without any difficulty. The soldiers were 
heartily tired of their service, for their quar- 
ters had been greatly injured by the storm. 
The Chinese officials expressed great. admifa- 
tion at the discipline of the Japanese troops 
and the improvements they had introduced in 
the districts they had occupied. 

After the departure of the Japanese troo 
from Formosa, the conflict between the south- 
ern aborigines of that island and the Chinese 
troops began anew. In an encounter which 
took place at a village called Hong-Kong, six 
miles north of the old Japanese camp, the 


* See ANNUAL CroLopaptia for 1874, 
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Chinese troops were defeated with a loss of 
several hundred. In subsequent encounters 
the Chinese claimed to have been victorious, 
but the Chinese rule over the aborigines proved 
to be far from being firmly established. Re- 
ferring to the Japanese expedition in 1874, 
against the Formosan aborigines, the British 
vice-consul, Mr. Herbert Allen, says that, 
whether it is now conceded that the whole 
island belongs to China or not, it is very cer- 
tain that the Japanese had some grounds for 
arguing that up to last year Chinese rule had 
not been established in the east and centre of 
the island, for the Chinese have till now been 
forbidden to pass certain boundaries which de- 
fined aboriginal territory, and no taxes were 
ever paid by the aborigines to the Chinese, and 
the east coast of Formosa did not even appear 
in the Cliinese maps of the island. However, 
a military road down the east coast, which was 
commenced during the stay of the Japanese 


force, with a view to Chinese defensive opera- 


tions, is now to be completed, and Chinese set- 
tlers are to be bribed to colonize along the line 
of road; the resources of the island are to be 
fully developed, numerous officials are to be 
sent to the wild districts of the interior, and 
all these proposed reforms are to be under the 
immediate supervision of the Governor of 
Fo-kien, who is to reside at Taiwanfoe. The 
vice-consul adds that the Rev. Mr. Mackay, 
of the Canadian Presbyterian Mission, has 
been alone in his missionary work in North 
Formosa up to the end of last year, and that 
to his energetic labors the establishment of a 
better state of feeling between the Chinese 
people and foreignersismainly due. The trade 
of Formosa, according to the last report of the 
English consulate, appears to be on the increase. 
The imports at Tamsuy and Kelung in 1874 
exceeded £300,000 in value, and the exports 
exceeded £200,000, making a total of more 
than half a million, or double the value of the 
trade so recently as 1869. The demand for 
brocades and chintzes, and for jadestone orna- 
ments from Southern China for women’s wrists 
and ears, is noticed as showing that the people 
are thriving on the profits of the sale of tea, 
and are able to afford luxuries which formerly 
they did not think of possessing. Streets of 


_ well-built Chinese houses, built with bricks 
and tiles, are springing up in the populous 


towns of the district where only mud huts 


_ formerly existed. The import of cotton and 
woolen goods increases. 
imported in large quantities for sale to the 
_ aborigines in the centre of the island in ex- 
_ change for deers’-horns, hides, rattans, etc. 
Last year’s exports of tea and of camphor 
_ show a good increase. 


Brass buttons are 


The shipment of coal 
shows, exceptionally, a great falling-off in 


a _ 1874, chiefly attributable to an increase of lo- 


cal taxation, or raising the price. Tamsuy, in 
the northwest of that island, is on the right 
bank of the Tamsuy River, about a mile from 
its mouth; but in the hot months the mer- 
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chants remove to Twatutia, a settlement about 
twelve miles up the river, where the tea is 
brought for sale. Kelung, the coal port on 
the northeast side of the island, about thirty 
miles from Tamsuy, is also a small foreign set- 
tlement, where the officers of the customs 
staff and one or two other Europeans live. 

Among the arrivals in the harbor of Kelung, 
in 1874, was the German bark Hydra, on a 
voyage from Hong-Kong to Newchawang. It 
had been wrecked in foggy weather on the 
island of Komi, one of the Meiacosina group ; 
the crew, fourteen in number, remained a 
month on the island, were well treated by the 
natives, and supplied with a compass and pro- 
visions, and reached Formosa in a small boat, 
which they built out of their ship. On another 
occasion, sixteen copper-colored persons drifted 
into Kelung harbor in three outrigged catama- 
rans, much exhausted. By the help of a vocab- 
ulary attached to Cheyne’s sailing directions 
from New South Wales to China, and by signs, 
it was ascertained that the men were Pelew- 
Islanders, who had drifted from their fishing- 
grounds, and after a voyage of sixty days, 
during which time they subsisted chiefly on 
fish, sighted the coast of Formosa. They must 
have traveled 1,600 miles on a current which 
sweeps the northeast coast of Formosa and 
then runs to Japan. They were sent down to 
Hong-Kong, whence a vessel transported them 
home. 

The Chinese Government has not yet given 
up the purpose to reconquer Kashgar. Large 
bodies of troops have for some time been on 
the march to the frontier, but no encounter 
with the troops of Kashgar had been reported 
up to the end of this year (1875). Tso, the Gov- 
ernor-General of Shen-si and Kan-su, has been 
appointed imperial commissioner of all mili- 
tary and civil affairs in Sin-keang (Toorkistan). 
He,. as well as Kyling, the newly-appointed 
Governor of Urumtsi in Soongaria, is regarded 
as a man of great energy. The old and cele- 
brated fortress of Urumtsi will be the centre 
of the military operations and the central de- 
pository of the war material, which includes 
several Krupp cannon. (See Kasnear). 

The country suffered less than usual from 
civil disturbances. A renewal of the rebellion 
in the province of Yun-nan was threatened. 
The Government announced that a reconcilia- 
tory policy would be pursued in regard to the 
Mohammedan population. In Tien-tar, near 
Ning-po, an insurrection broke out, in which 
10,000 farmers were engaged. The outbreak 
was in consequence of an increased tax on rice. 
A body of 5,000 troops failed to subdue the 
rebellion, and the increased tax was removed. 
Protracted disturbances took place in Man- 
tchooria, where large bands of robbers, after 
plundering the country, threatened to effect 
a permanent organization. The government 
troops were for a time held in check, but 
finally succeeded in dispersing the insurgents. 

On January 22d a mob attacked the labor- 
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ers on the telegraph-line from Foo-choo to 
Amoy, at the town of Kwang-tao, and de- 
stroyed the poles,.interrupting the work. It 
is generally admitted that the attack was in- 
cited by the authorities, who waited till the 
line reached a point where it would be at 
their mercy. The troubles ended by the Chi- 
nese offering to purchase the work as far as 
completed. This was regarded as a generous 
proposition, the Danish Telegraph Company 
having clearly begun operations without due 
authority or permission. The Chinese state 
that, if indemnity were asked for property de- 
stroyed by mobs, they would not only refuse 
it, but would withdraw the present offer. 

The attacks upon foreigners by Chinese 
mobs were, in 1875, of frequent occurrence. 
In March, an American named C. E. Hill was 
attacked and severely injured by Chinese at 
Shanghai. Several arrests were made, and 
the case was investigated by the United States 
consul-general. On the Ist of May an attack 
was made upon the American Methodist Epis- 
copal church in Ku-kiang, in consequence of 
a quarrel arising from a superstitious belief 
among the natives that children were mal- 
treated by missionaries. The Chinese authori- 
ties promptly offered ample reparation for the 
outrage. In June, an attack was made upon 
an attaché of the German legation, who, while 
on a scientific expedition with some compan- 
ions, forty miles from the capital, was severely 
beaten and robbed of astronomical instruments. 

One of the most serious anti-foreign riots 
occurred at Ching-kiang, on the 11th of July. 
The American consul, while walking with 
his wife, was assailed with offensive language 
by a party of Chinese soldiers. The native 
police interfered, when a fight ensued between 
_ them and the soldiers, the Americans not be- 
ing further molested. Two soldiers were ar- 
rested and taken to the British consulate for 
incarceration, which place was soon surround- 
ed by a military mob demanding the release 
of their companions. They were soon dis- 
persed, however, by one of their own officers. 
Magnified reports of the affair having reached 
Shanghai, Consul Seward (American) and Med- 
hurst (British) proceeded to Ching-kiang in 
American and British ships-of-war, for the 
purpose of investigating the matter. The Chi- 
nese authorities promptly offered full repara- 
tion and inflicted ample punishment on the 
offenders. 

In October, American missionaries and 
ladies were assailed by mobs in Nanking, and 
an English lady was attacked at Jaku. The 
telegraph-builders were again driven from 
their work near Foo-chow, and the Amoy 
officials protested their inability to control the 
populace. 

Some of the most prominent governors of 
China have presented memorials to the Gov- 
ernment, in which they urge the necessity of 
introducing reforms. <A collection of these 
memorials has been printed by the Govern- 
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ment press and widely circulated throughout 
the empire. 

Li-hung-Chang, Viceroy of the Chihli prov- 
inces, has petitioned the throne for the intro- 
duction of Western studies into the schools of 
China, and that candidates for public offices 
hereafter be examined in the sciences as taught 
in foreign schools. Li-hung-Chang says in this 
memorial: ‘‘ Since the opening of our connec- 
tions with foreign nations, our literary men 
and officers have continued to adhere to tradi- 
tional ideas. In arrogant language and high- 
sounding phrases, they deride foreigners, and 
regard it as beneath their dignity to take no- 
tice of them, and they are therefore at a loss 
what to do when foreign affairs have to be 
disposed of.” 

Some of the memorials urge the appoint- 
ment of embassadors to the courts of the 
treaty-powers and consuls in the principal 
ports. The memorials are fully discussed by 
the Chinese press, which begins to be a power. 
Most of the papers recommend the appoint- 
ment of literary men as consuls, and refer to 
the example of Germany. 

Notwithstanding the treaty of peace con- 
cluded in December, 1874, between the Gov- 
ernments of China and Japan, a new difficulty 
between the two countries arose early in 1875 
in regard to the Loo-choo Islands. An article 
in the treaty of peace seems to provide that in 
future these islands, which lie between For- 
mosa and Japan, shall be regarded as belong- 
ing to the latter country. Formerly both 
China and Japan claimed supremacy over the 
islands, and, shortly before the treaty was 
concluded, the Japanese Government officially 
informed the representatives of the European 
states that the Mikado had taken the islands 
under his protection, and had permitted their 
ruler to reside in the Japanese capital with the 
rank of an ex-king. It appeared, however, 
that this announcement was premature; for 
the official Peking Gazette declared that China 
still regards herself as the lawful proprietor of 
the Loo-choo Islands. This view, pepe 
to Chinese accounts, seems also to be adopte 
by the inhabitants of the islands, who sent a 
deputation to Peking to bring the Emperor of 
China the usual yearly tribute. A warm diplo- 
matic correspondence passed between the two 
Governments in regard to this new difficulty. 

The troubles between Germany and China, 
relative to the plundering of the bark Prince 
Bismarck, were satisfactorily settled. . 

In December the Chinese Government ap- 
pointed ministers to Chili, Peru, and Japan. . 

The Peking Gazette states that the King of 
Burmah has offered to send tribute in ac- 
knowledgment of Chinese supremacy. This 
ceremony was discontinued two centuries ago, 

On June 12th the steamer Carisbrooke, from 
Singapore, and owned by British subjects, was 
discovered landing passengers and cargo on 
the island of Hainan, which being closed to 
foreigners, the ship was boarded and seized 
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by the English customs officials in the Chinese 
service and ordered to Whampoa for investi- 
gation. The captain of the Carisbrooke prom- 
ised to follow a Chinese gunboat to that port, 
but presently endeavored to escape to Hong- 
Kong. After several warnings his vessel was 
fired upon and disabled, and finally captured 
and taken to Whampoa. Several hundred pas- 
sengers were on board the Carisbrooke at the 
time, but none of them were injured, the shots 
being directed at the rudder only. 

In October an imperial decree, conceding 
free intercourse on stated occasions between 
foreign ministers and heads of departments at 
Peking, was published in the Official (Gazette, 
and received with great surprise and signs of 
irritation by a class of illiterate and inferior 
mandarins. 

In November the Peking Gazette published 
a decree regarding foreign travelers in the 


_ provinces, requiring them to take out pass- 


ports, with proper official seals; foreigners 


- committing unlawful acts to be turned over to 


the nearest consul. 

The present head of the family of Confucius 
received in Peking the tablet from the new 
Emperor, which, according to custom, is be- 
stowed by each succeeding monarch to be de- 
posited in the Confucian temple at Kuehli. 

The Dalai-Lama, the head of the Buddhists 
of Thibet, died about the middle of the year at 
Lhassa, the capital of Thibet. He was a child of 
only seven years old, the son of poor parents 
of Tadak, in Cashmere, and had been pro- 
claimed as the thirteenth Dalai-Lama a few 
years ago. The selection of a successor is 
made by means of lot. The names of all chil- 
dren who seem to bear some marks of being 
an incorporation of Buddha are cast into an 
urn, and imperial commissioners draw from 
it by lot the name of the new Dalai-Lama. 


‘The education of the successful child is con- 


ducted by Buddhist priests, who, it appears, 
pay but little attention to the bodily health of 
their pupils, for, since 1841, no less than three 
Dalai-Lama have died in early youth. 
CHRISTIAN ' ASSOCIATIONS, Youne 
Men’s. The Twentieth Annual Convention 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
the United States and British Provinces met 
at Richmond, Va., May 26th. Mr. Joseph 
Hardie, of Selma, Ala., was chosen presi- 
dent. Three hundred and thirty-four delegates 
and thirty-six corresponding members were 
present. The services were continued four 
days, during which reports were received from 
the several general and local committees, and 
the following topics were discussed: ‘The 
Work of the International Convention; ” ‘The 
Work of the Executive Committees of State 
and Provincial Conventions;”’ ‘‘ How can the 
Associations reach all Classes of Young Men?” 
** Association Bible Classes; ” ‘‘ General Evan- 


-_gelistic Work ;” ‘ Association Lectures; their 


Prevailing Abuses and Proper Objects; the 
Availability of Home Talent.” The Executive 


Committee reported that seventeen State and 
Provincial Conventions had been held during | 
the year, at which 282 Associations were rep- 
resented by 1,250 delegates. The General Con- 
vention been represented at all of these conven- . 
tions. The organization of associations among 
the German citizens of the United States had 
been furthered, with the codperation of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, by the Rev. F. von Schluem- 
bach, of Baltimore. The first meeting of the Na- 
tional Bund of such associations had been held 
at Baltimore in October, 1874. The Executive 
Committee were represented in it. Arrange- 
ments were there made for the visitation, in 
behalf of the Bund, of leading points through- 
out the country, and the visitation had since 
been completed. At the report of the State 
Committees of Virginia, Georgia, and Alabama, 
Messrs. Thomas K. Cree and G. A. Hall had 
been commissioned by the Executive Com- 
mittee to make a visitation of the Southern 
States. They were engaged in this work eight 
days, and visited eleven States, from Virginia to 
Texas, and held special meetings in thirty cities. 

The following is a summary of the number 
of associations in the several States and Brit- 
ish Provinces, including both those which 
reported to the convention and those which 
failed to make reports: 


LOCALITIES, Reporting ante z.| Total 

INGW: BIUDAWICK..citscs <b casmrenere 8 8 11 
INGVRIBGOUAs acc chicks cocene cues 23 29 52 
Ontarion eo ocs Ak tees ec cies’ 85 8 43 
Prince Edward’s Island......... 4 1 5 
QOsb ei eredveieSiacelesseacees 2 iy. 2 
BIADAMG estes elec cxensSubeees 9 10 19 
California ts cis cos sicjeroaa ie sicied ie sies 2 as 2 
WOIDFAROs 6 os elehe celetaisene oes e ae 2 2 
CONNnsencnl ad sides Seshaiean ales 12 1. 18 
District of Columbia............. 2 a 2 
Cer sia osa ch saicctesccesate wees 9 4 18 
MET OIS Co Lilo ta aiotons cto bose eioelea ate 19 6 25 
PRGIBNG ei dive és 8 Scie tten te 23 10 88 
TOWS cdc knivicran siissitt bee Wee 9 1 10 
FORMERS es Sercle ira csiares anh abe eats DI re FE 
BOOGRY (ie cicdsecscavias gage 2 2 
DGUISIARG > 5 ..0d.cnsosas ameed ote 1 1 
MAING S fei s oe vac cso ose d ene 12 4 16 
Matvlangie tf ss scmaekoend 18 1 14 
Massachusetts <-/.6)..0%-6sbccaceds 48 29 qT 
MSGI SAI. cia oaieisen.g aca deteaek 6 1 7 
Minnesota Ss. ooh co ce ie cewelecitente 11 4 15 
INODEABHBN SoS. 0/014 bina evade ce vce nies és 1 
IN GW TIBMPBHITG,.. .5 se iicin eve cans 22 8 25 
WOW CUSBGy oc sacs cies de este 80 1 81 
INGW NOMBRE cb cscs cect edetinese 50 8 58 
North Oaroling. ..é.s6j.5 % otesecias 3 ae 3 
QHIG Gian sese So es 2 Sere paces 45 ih 46 
Pennsylvania... 06.2 asd beth. 108 22 180 
Bhode, Island ~ ..i.¢.<scad tate ee eed 3 Mie 8 
Mouth Caroling... .c.sceccseatase 4 2 6 
TOMNOSSOO!. Se. cis cola vdeo eles eure 8 3 6 
(2.421. Si SRA POOP TOP SAL I Lea? 64 2 4 6 
VGFMNONE i o01e 4 s/Kecapgadpecdmeen 14 2 16 
Viboittin’. . .. 03s Seeteccueeeneys 12 6 18 
Wiest: Virginia: ooo 2 .taid. see ananiee 2 8 5 
"WISCONSIN, « ove oa. e3i atudon lames hist 5 2 rs 
555 166 721 


The reports of the convention also give lists. 
of 22 German associations in the United States, 
13 associations in France (it is stated that there 
are in all 40 associations in this country, with 
1,200 members), five associations in Australia, 
one in the Hawaiian Islands, one in Japan, 198 
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associations and branch associations in England 
and Wales, 63 in Scotland, 102 in Germany, and 
13 in Switzerland. 

Reports were made to the convention from 
555 local associations, 519 of which reported 
an aggregate of 69,011 members. One hundred 
and ninety-eight associations owned libraries, 
numbering 181,340 volumes, 161 of which li- 
braries were valued at $190,898. Two hun- 
dred and sixty-one associations kept open read- 
ing-rooms; 56 had buildings valued at $2,434,- 
900, with $700,750 of incumbrances against, 
them ; and 216 had building funds, amounting 
to $408,756. The total value of buildings and 
building funds amounted to $2,843,656, an in- 
crease of $355,904 from the previous year, 
making the value of the building property of 
the associations, when cleared from debts, $2,- 
137,706. 

The seventh Conference of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of all lands met at Ham- 
burg (Germany), August 16th. A social recep- 
tion was held on the Saturday evening pre- 
ceding, at which the delegates were formally 
introduced by name to their fellow-delegates. 
Sunday, addresses were made by several of the 
delegates at the English Reformed Church in 
Hamburg. One hundred and thirty-five dele- 
gates attended the conference from Germany, 
France, England, Scotland, Holland, Switzer- 
-land, and the United States. Baron G. von 
Oertzten, of Hamburg, was chosen president 
of the Conference, and Mr. George Williams, 
of London, and Pastor O. Jordan, of Halle, 
were elected. vice-presidents. Three topics 
_ were discussed, with addresses on each by 
representatives of the several delegations, viz. : 
‘‘The Christian and Social Importance of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association;” ‘* What 
has been thus far accomplished by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association?” and ‘ Christian 
Work among Young Men in the Army.” Re- 
ports were made of the associations in the va- 
rious countries represented, as follows: Great 
Britain, 850 associations, 40,000 members ; 
Germany, 200 associations, 10,000 members; 
Holland, 225 associations, 4,000 members; 
France, 30 associations; Belgium, 18 associa- 
tions; Switzerland, 100 associations. It ap- 
peared that on the Oontinent, particularly in 
Germany and Switzerland, buildings had been 
erected to furnish lodgings for traveling young 
men, particularly of the artisan class. The 
Conference voted that for three years, till the 
next Conference, the week beginning with the 
second Sunday in November should be ob- 
served as a special week of prayer for young 
men. It was also voted to hold the next meet- 
ing of the Conference (in 1878) in Brussels, 
or, In case some unforeseen event should oc- 
cur to interfere with holding it there, in some 
city of England. 

CHRISTIAN UNION. Union Onristran 
CuuronEs or AmerioA.—The second * annual 


* See ANNUAL OyYCLOPADIA 
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CHRISTIAN UNION. 


convention of the Union Ohristian Churches of 
America met at Suffolk, Va., May 5th. The 
first convention under this name was held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in October, 1874, and was 
attended by members of six different Evangel- 
ical denominations. It devised a basis of union 
for the acceptance of such church-members, 
ministers, and churches, as might be willing to 
unite upon it for more compact Christian 
work ; appointed a committee to report a plan 
of codperation and suggestions on church. 
organization, and fixed the meeting of the 
present convention. Fourteen ministers were 
present as delegates, four ministers were pres- 
ent as deliberative members, One minister as 
a corresponding member, and nine churches 
were directly represented by ministerial and 
lay delegates. In addition, several churches 
and ministers sent letters expressing sympathy 
with the objects of the convention. The Rey. 
W. ©. McCune was chosen president of the ~ 
convention. The basis of union adopted at 
Cincinnati was called up for discussion, and 
the subject was referred to a special commit- 
tee. This committee afterward reported that 
they had concluded it to be inexpedient under 
the circumstances to suggest any change in the 
basis set forth by the convention at Cincinnati, 
but that they had prepared a supplementary 
document to accompany that basis. This pa- 
per was adopted as “ expressive of the true in- 
tent and meaning of the basis of union adopted _ 
at Cincinnati, in October, 1874.” It declares 
the meaning of the rule for the reception of 
members laid down fm that paper * to be, * that 
we regard every one as a Christian who exer- 
cises due repentance toward God, and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ; that the catho- 
lic or universal Church of Christ is composed 
of all such throughout the whole world as ex- 
ercise this repentance and faith, and that every 
local congregation of Christ’s people should 
make its fellowship conform to this principle, 
by receiving any one who applies whom it ad- 
mits to be a Christian, without regard to dif- 
ferences of opinion in matters not considered 
essential to salvation, or to Christian charac- 
ter.” It is declared, however, in this paper, 
that “the test of a minister should be more rig- 
orous than the simple ones required for chureh- 
membership ;” that the people of God must 
see to it ‘that ministers of the gospel are apt 
to teach, and will not administer the poison of 
pernicious doctrine to the churches instead of 
the breath of life,” but that nothing more 
should be demanded of ministers than the com-" 
mon faith which has been held and taught by 
the great body of believers in all ages.” “The © 
universal consent of Christians,” the supple- 
mentary paper continues, ““has always been 
given to these grand and fundamental truths, 
as essential to the very existence of Christ’s 
kingdom on earth, viz., that the Holy Script- 
ures are inspired of God, and a perfect and 
all-sufficient guide in faith and duty; that man 


* See ANNUAL CyoLopzpi1A for 1874, 
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CHRISTIAN UNION. 


is a lost sinner, standing in need of a Saviour ; 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, one with 
the Father, to be honored and worshiped as 
equal with the Father, and the Saviour of the 
world, tasting death for every man, dying for 
us, the just for the unjust, to bring us to God ; 
that the Holy Spirit is the Divine Renewer and 
Sanctifier of. believers; that the future life is 
one of endless rewards of grace for the right- 
eous, and of endless punishments of desert for 
the wicked.” The Cincinnati basis of union 
was designed to set forth such truths as form 
the common faith of God’s people, in a few 
pertinent passages of Scripture, which, in the 
judgment of the general Church of God, 
affirm them. ‘“ But it is distinctly to be under- 
stood that it isthe substance and not the form 
about which we are anxious; and therefore we 
hereby declare that we will recognize as gen- 
uine Union Christian ministers and churches 


‘all who assent to these principles, no matter 


in what manner they are expressed; that is to 
say, we will recognize and affiliate with all 
churches or ministers who believe—1. That 
every church of Christ should receive to its 
fellowship all whom Christ receives; 2. That 
every minister of the gospel should teach the 
common faith of God’s people, and not hereti- 
cal errors which oppose that faith. We there- 
fore declare that we regard the basis of the 
Evangelical Alliance, the Principles of the 
Christian Churches of the South, as published 
by the Christian Board of Publication at Suf- 
folk, in 1867, and the statement of doctrinal 
principles on page 38 of the Christian Union 
Year-Book, published in Columbus, Ohio, in 
1866, as expressing these catholic principles ; 
and that we shall regard the hearty acceptance 
of either of them as fully equivalent to the ac- 
ceptance of the Cincinnati basis of union, and 
will welcome to the fraternity of the Union 
Christian Churches of America all who accept 
and hold either of these kindred bases of 
union.” 

A committee had been appointed at the con- 
vention held in Cincinnati in 1874, to prepare 
a plan of codéperation for the Union Christian 
Churches of America. The committee pre- 
sented ‘a report, embodying a review of the 
whole ground of the relations of churches to 
each other, and concluding with the outline 
of a plan for the definition of those of the 
churches entering into the Union. It.consid- 
ered the different systems of church organiza- 
tion under the three heads of Episcopal, Pres- 
byterian, and Congregational, and decided that 
no one of them had been found exclusively at- 
tended with the Divine sanction, but that each 
had its advantages of which it was proper for 
the Church to availitself. It regarded the true 
church of any particular place to be formed of 
all the believers of that place; recommended 
the earnest advocacy of this view; and ad- 
vised the holding, wherever practicable, of 
ministers’ meetings composed of all those who 
could be recognized as Christian ministers of 
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the place. Such a meeting would constitute 
the presbytery of the church in that place. It 
was not meant that the church in any one 
place should consist of only one congregation 
meeting in only one place for worship. Ne- 
cessity or convenience would often, as it act- 
ually does in most places, require division into 
several congregations; but all the congrega- 
tions should be united into one organization. 
Each congregation should be given a large 
measure of autonomy, or self-government; 
should be allowed to select its own pastors and 
deacons, and have an equal voice in choosing 
the general secretaries and other office-bear- 
ers which the general interests of the whole 
church in the city might require. It should 
be the aim to appropriate, ‘‘or rather,” the 
report says, ‘“‘to claim for the church of God 
all the power, the efficiency, the force there 
may be in each of the modes of church organ- 
ization now extant—the Episcopal, the Presby- 
terian, the Congregational. We believe there 
are Scriptural and very useful elements in 
each.” Only one form of church government 
was objected to—the Independent. This form, 
it was declared, ‘‘seems entirely destructive of 
all Christian unity, and so inadmissible... . 
A congregation assuming such an attitude be- 
comes necessarily a sect by itself.” 

The report concluded with the following sug- 
gestions: 


1. That we adopt catholic principles with regard 
to this whole subject of organization. That is, we 
should not allow ourselves to adopt prejudices 
os heats or form partialities for, any particular style 
of organization; but allow all Onion Christian 
Churches to adopt either the Episcopal, Presbyte- 
rian, or Congregational plan as they shall deem most 
expedient or Scriptural, provided they do not ex- 
clude from their fellowship any true believer or 
minister of Christ. 

2. That no mode of organization adopted by any 
Union Christian congregation should be regarded as 
in the slightest degree impairing the most cordial 
relations between Union Christian ministers and 
churches. 

8. That, for the present, our codperation should 
find expression in annual conventions similar to the 
present, in which we can exchange views freely, and 
cultivate mutual fraterna] intercourse. 

4, That we should, if practicable, form a mission- 
ary society to extend our principles by tracts and 
other publications, and especially to give aid and 
support to missionaries and missionary churches 
upon our frontiers who are desirous of exchanging 
a sectarian basis for a Christian Union one, or to en- 
courage scattered disciples to form themselves into 
Union Christian churches. 

5. Any congregation adopting the Cincinnati basis 
of union, or any of the kindred bases, setting forth 
substantially the same principles, shall be entitled 
to two delegates to these conventions. Each min- 
ister of the gospel, who has signified his approval 
of the Cincinnati basis or either of the kindred bases, 
shall be also entitled to membership in our annual 
conventions. 


The report was unanimously adopted, to- 
gether with its recommendations. At the close 
of the year fifty-five ministers had signified 
their approval of the basis of union adopted 
at Cincinnati in 1874, 
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CHURCH OF GOD. The triennial meeting 
of the General Eldership of the Church of 
God in North America. was held at West 
Salem, Wayne County, Ohio, beginning May 
26th. Elder R. M. Balton was elected speaker. 
The Conference consisted of nearly an equal 
number of teaching elders and ruling elders 
from each eldership. The elderships from East 
Pennsylvania, West Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and Virginia, East Ohio, West Ohio, Indiana, 
Southern Indiana and Illinois, Michigan, IIli- 
nois, Iowa, Kansas, and Missouri, and the 
German eldership, had chosen eighty delegates, 
many of whom, however, failed to attend. A 
memorial was received from the missionaries 
and members of the Church in Nebraska, ask- 
ing permission to organize themselves into an 
eldership. The eldership of Texas was re- 
ceived as a member of the General Eldership, 
and the names of its delegates were entered 
upon the journal The general book agent re- 
ported that his receipts had been $7,527.88, 
and his expenses $3,089.72, and that the estab- 
lishment had on hand money, books, and plates, 
to the value of $7,321.44. The Book Deposi- 
tory had been established at Harrisburg, Pa. 
The collecting agent of the Board of Missions 
reported that he had spent one year in travel- 
ing among the churches, and had obtained 
$4,399.31 cash, and pledges of $761.53, at an 
expense, including his salary, of $886.80. The 
General Eldership of 1872 had taken action tow- 
ard raising an endowment fund of $10,000 for 
a professorship in Hillsdale College of the Free- 
Will Baptists, Michigan, to be filled by a pro- 
fessor designated by the eldership. A professor 
had been elected for the proposed chair, who 
subsequently resigned. Only $200 of the con- 
templated endowment fund had been obtained. 
The Board of Education, therefore, reported 
that they had not been able to complete the 
arrangement entered into by the eldership with 
the authorities of Hillsdale College, and asked 
to be relieved from the charge. The same 
board recommended the formation of a char- 
tered or incorporated society to take charge of 
the educational interests of the Church, and of 
similar societies in all of the annual elderships. 
These recommendations were approved by the 
General Eldership, and action was taken for 
giving them effect. It was declared inexpe- 
dient to license any minister “ who will openly 
preach and defend the dogma of the uncon- 
sclous state of the dead,” but it was declared 
the duty of the Church “to try to restore to 
fellowship and usefulness any who may have 
fallen into this error.” A Board of Incorpora- 
tion was established, which should constitute 
the Board of Trustees of the General Elder- 
ship, to hold all of its property and receive 
whatever may come into its possession ‘ by way 
of purchase, bequest, donation, or otherwise.” 
Persons desiring to contribute toward the es- 
tablishment of a permanent fund for missions 
were advised to make their gifts through this 
board. The publication ofa “ Hymnal,” with 


COLLINS, NAPOLEON. 


hymns and music, was ordered. The condi- 
tion of the German eldership received atten- 
tion. This body was organized in 1854, and 
flourished for several years afterward. It had 
established a German paper, the Christlicher 
Kundschafter, and had received a bequest of 
$15,000. Lately, a number of the churches 
had left it, and had attached themselves to 
the East Pennsylvania eldership, to its det- 
riment. The General Eldership expressed 
a desire for the strengthening and continu- 
ance of this body, and passed a resolution 
declaring sympathy with the efforts of the 
brethren and ministers ‘‘to advance the inter- 
ests of the Church of God among the German 
people of this country.” In view of the pro- 
spective occurrence in 1876 of the Centennial 
celebration of the Independence of the United 
States, it was decided that a general convoca- 
tion of the Church be held in Philadelphia, 
beginning on the first Wednesday of June, to 
continue over Sunday. A committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the subject of further par- 
ticipation in the exercises of the celebration. 
This committee met and was organized on the 
10th of July. It decided to publish a pamphlet 
containing a brief history of the rise, progress, 
faith, practice, and statistics of the Ohurch 
of God, for gratuitous distribution during the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. Elders 
James Mackey and D. A. L. Laverty were ap- 
pointed to prepare for the pamphlet the article 
on the ‘‘Rise and Progress of the Church,” 
Elder A. Swartz a paper on its “Faith and 
Practice,” and Elders O. H. Forney and R. H. 
Balton a paper on its ‘‘ Statistics.” 

COLLINS, Rear-Admiral Napotron, died 
at Callao, Peru, August 9, 1875, while in com- 
mand of the South Pacific fleet. He was born 
in Pennsylvania, May 4, 1814, and entered the 
navy in 1843. He commanded the steamer Ana- 
costa in the Potomac squadron in 1861, and 
took part in the engagement at Acquia Creek 
on the 31st of May in that year. He afterward 
received command of the gunboat Unadilla, 
and was about a year with the fleet stationed 
off the coast of South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida. During this period he took part in 
the battle of Port Royal, and in several naval 
enterprises. In July, 1862, he was made com- 
mander, and had charge of the steamer Octo- 
rara in the West Indian squadron. In 1863 he 
was transferred to the steam-sloop Wachusett 
and sent in pursuit of Confederate privateers, 
While thus engaged Commander Oollins arrived, 
October 6, 1874, off the Brazilian port of Bahia, ° 


which the corsair Florida had just entered, 


anchoring amid the Brazilian fleet and directly 
under the guns of the principal fort. Finding 
that he could not provoke the Florida to fight 
him outside the harbor, Commander Oollins 
bore down upon her early on the morning of 
the 7th, intending to crush in her side and sink 
her, but he only succeeded in damaging her. 
A few small-arm shots were fired on either side, 


but at random and without effect. Commander 


COLOMBIA. 


Collins now demanded her surrender, and, as 
the captain and half his crew were ashore, 
the lieutenant in command deemed it best to 
comply. In an instant the Florida was boarded 
from the Wachusett, a hawser was made fast 
to‘her, and the captor, crowding all steam, put 
out to sea, making no reply to a challenge from 
the Brazilian fleet, and unharmed by three 
shots fired at her from the fort. The Wachu- 
sett and her prize soon appeared in Hampton 
Roads, where the latter was sunk by a collision 
a few days afterward. Brazil having com- 
plained. that her neutrality had been violated 
in this affair, Secretary Seward disavowed the 
act of Commander Collins and ordered him to 
be tried by court-martial. Public sentiment 
was, however, in favor of the officer. In July, 
'1866, Commander Collins was commissioned 
captain and placed in command of the steam- 
sloop Sacramento. In August, 1874, he was 
raised to the rank of rear-admiral and placed 
in command of the South Pacific squadron. 
' His death promoted Commodore Trenchard to 
be rear-admiral and Commodore Murray to be 
the head of active commodores. 

COLOMBIA (Esrapos Untpos pr CoLomsia), 
an independent state of South America.* 

The President of the republic is Sefior San- 
tiago Perez, inaugurated on April 1, 1874, for 
two years. 

The cabinet is composed of the following 
ministers: of Interior and Foreign Affairs, 
Sefior Justo Arosemena; of Finance and Pub- 
lic Works, Senor A. Parra; of the Treasury 
and of Credit, Sefior N. Ezquerra; and of War 
and Marine, Sefior R. 8S. Vila. 

The chief magistrates of the nine States of 
the Union, all of whom have the title of gov- 
ernor, except him of Panama, whose title is 
that of president, were as follows in 1875: 


STATES. 
ADUODUIAL. .cseccececss Sefior J. M. Berrio. 
POPE hoc ceed aus e's" *  &B. 8n. D. Vila. 
WOyROG 644 6 css ese S84 “  'V. Rueda. 

BOSS kid age sla, Seles “ TT. C. Mosquera. 
Cundinamarca......... “J. Barriga, 
Magdalena............. “J. M. Campo Serrano. 

ANGMAR soe ici. sc thdecs “  G. Neira. 

Santander ............. “  N. Cadena. 
OMDB Oc ay on aisha ee eee “« JN, Leiva. 


The Colombian consul-general in New York 
is Sefior Miguel Salgar. 

The several branches of the national reve- 
nue are: customs, salt-works, Panama Railway, 
postal service, State property, mint, telegraphs, 
and public lands. 

The revenue for the fiscal year 1873-74 
amounted to $5,091,605, of which $1,177,624 
constituted the balance from the previous 
year; and $2,775,000, the yield of the custom- 
house. This last branch doubled its yield in the 
eight years 1865-78, the amount thereof for the 
first of these having been $1,800,000. At the 
same rate of increase, the Colombian custom- 
house would yield about $7,500,000 in 1885. 


* For full official statistics concerning territorial divisions, 
commerce, finances, inland communication, and public in- 
struction, see ANNUAL CycLopap1a for 1878 and 1874. 
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The public debt stood as exhibited below, on 
February 1, 1875: 


BRANCHES. 


Consolidated debt, at 4% per cent., comprising 
those contracted during the War of Indepen- 
CONGO. ie erin ciereserslelontate siete loiscoheicieeeisartoeline cere 

Bonus due to Robinson & Fleming.............. 

British loan of 1868 (balance due at the beginning 


Amounts. 


$10,000,000 
0 


OLPLETD) vo cloaieiasieioe sists a citonisisre citer ce em ete 600,000 
otal foreten Gebt.<.a. session tee eine ee $10,705,500 

The home debt (real value).............c000e00. 5,006,674 
Total national) debts. 6 oss s. thes ss, viciee ve $15,712,174 


The interest on the four and a half per cent. 
debt, consolidated as above in 1878, has been 
punctually paid since that time. 

The Colombian Congress was opened on 
February 1, 1875. 

On the subject of the contract between the 
Government and the National Company of the 
Northern Railway, we transcribe the following 
statement from a Bogotaé journal: 


The line is calculated to cost $15,000,000, and the 
interest of this sum is $1,050,000, or one-fourth of 
the national income. Added to this, there will be 
the interest guaranteed on other projected railways, 
the subvention to that of Antioquia, and the pay- 
ment of the foreign and domestic debts, which will 
leave but very little to carry on the Government 
with, 

Certain important improvements were re- 
ported to be in contemplation, such as the 
opening up ‘‘free communication and active 
commerce” between Northern Antioquia and 
Southern Bolivar. This once accomplished, a 
desirable opportunity in a convenient region 
would be offered for new colonists, as may be 
gathered from the following sketch from a na- 
tional publication: 


In this territory, which begins in Ituango and.ex- 
tends to San Jorge and the Sinu, in the State of 
Cauca, mires and fertile land abound, and that sufti- 
cient for all the miners and farmers of Antioquia, 
Cauca, and Bolivar. The mine of Ceritave, though 
imperfectly worked, has yielded many quintals of 
gold of the finest quality. There are also pasture- 

rounds sufficient for a million cattle. Caucho (In- 

ia-rubber) and balsam of copaiba are extracted in 
abundance from the forests. There the vegetation 
is pompesualy green. Flowers and. fruit abound 
in a climate whose temperature is from 50° to 60° 
Fahr. The ravines are auriferous and the rivers 
navigable. Every foreigner who has visited those 
regions agrees that they form a promised land re- 
served for a future immigration. As it is, any one 
can go there and occupy land by merely fencing it in 
and building a house thereon, while the establish- 
ment of plantations of coffee, cocao, or sugar-cane, 
ete., gives a right to land double that of the planta- 
tion. . 


A bill was laid before the Legislature for 
the exploration of an interoceanic canal-route 
across the Isthmus of Panama. The following 
extract from the report of the Minister of the 
Interior and of Foreign Affairs may be found 
interesting : 

The relations of Colombia with the other Ameri- 
can and European nations have been much improved 
during the past year. 

The republic maintains two first-class legations— 
one in France and Great Britain, and the other in the 
United States of Venezuela. The former is at pres- 
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ent filled by Seftor F. Zapata. Dr. Justo Arosemena 
held this position for the three years previous, until 
illness compelled him to retire. He was then offered 
the portfolio of Minister of Foreign Affairs in Bogota, 
which he declined. Everything which Senor Arose- 
mena did during his ministerial mission in relation to 
the settlement of the public debt, and other delicate 
commissions, gave the greatest satisfaction to the 
General Government. 

The legation to the United States of Venezuela was 
indispensable, in order to reéstablish friendly rela- 
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tions between the two Governments and peoples of 
Colombia and Venezuela. 

As the conference at Barranquilla, proposed by 
Venezuela to the President of Colombia, in order to 
arrange international questions, could not be carried 
into effect, the Government thought it better to ap- 
point Senor Murillo, who was President of this re- 
public when the conference was proposed, as min- 
ister to Venezuela. 

Until the year previous, alegation had been main- 
tained permanently in the United States of America, 
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but the deficiency of funds, the satisfactory arrange- 
ments made by Senior Martin, and the greater neces- 
sity of having a legation at Venezuela, rendered it 
difficult to keep up that in Washington. Sefior Zapa- 
ta, the Colombian minister to Europe, has been also 
accredited to the American Government at Washing- 
ton, should any important question require the tem- 
porary presence of a representative of the republic in 
that country. 

_ It_is urged that there should be four legations: 
in Europe, the United States, Venezuela, and the. 
republics of the Pacific. 

mportant obligations bind us to the United States 
of America, that nation being even a guarantee for 
the sovereignty of Colombia over the most important 
part of our territory. The only interoceanic com- 
munication opened up as yet in Colombia has been 
done by American citizens. 

The wish to have the Colombian frontiers with 
Brazil defined, according to the treaties adjusted with 
the ancient metropolis, has been resisted by the Im- 
perial Government. The continual invasions of the 
territories of the republic included between the afflu- 
ents of the Amazons, and other more audacious 
usurpations on the part of Brazil, call for the atten- 
tion of the Colombian Congress. On this subject 
Colombia stands by the rule of the uti possidetis, as 
ie only firm and legitimate base for such a trans- 
action. 


A conflict, which for some time threatened 
to jeopardize the commercial and industrial 
interests of the Union, broke out between the 
national Government and some of the Atlantic 
State governments; these were in a state of 


siege during four months (until about the be- 
ginning of October), and then order was again 
established. 

COLORADO. One of the last acts passed 
by Congress previous to its final adjournment 
in March, 1875, was to enable the Territory 
of Colorado to form a State government. Its 
Territorial government continued through the 
year as follows: Edward McCook, Governor; 
John W. Jenkins, Secretary. In May two of 
the judges of the Supreme Court were re- 
moved by President Grant and two others ap- 
pointed in their stead. 

Colorado was set off from Kansas as a Terri- 
tory in 1861. It has an average extent of 275 
miles north and south, and 380 miles east and 
west. The plains occupy about one-third of 
this area; the Rocky Mountains, and spurs 
passing through the centre, the rest. 

Zhe Territory east of the mountains is watered , 
by the South Platte and Arkansas, their head- 
waters being separated by the Divide, giving 
the former and its tributaries to the northern 
and the latter to the southern part of the Terri- 
tory. 

The population and assessed valuation of 
each county in June, 1874, are given in the fol- 
lowing table. The population was, at that 
time, about 125,000, and the valuation $40,- 
000,000. There is no Territorial debt. The 
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principal industrial pursuits are stock-raising, 
farming, and mining. 


Estimated | Assessed Valua- 
NAME OF COUNTY. Population. tion. 

ArapGhoes fo. Vie s ss. bocce si ccee cde. 25,000 | $11,871,808 
ONG TS iAS MAG hoo Didenis ocibe oceess 4,000 2,000.000 
DTG ar cach a siete crccetely o4 vio n.cjs die 0.65 5,618 2,093,523 
MOIURIORGOR fekices cesterterseecces 5,500 1,394,948 
OONGJOR Fs Masih SF. Saleald's aisle ee wees 7,000 212,891 
RCBEAN ir GSE corso wi seienremeejne® 6,e.0le:0 2,500 186,291 
PRGHIPGR hic ciedis sob eas ets Sal iedacie.e 8,500 1,500,000 
MIDSOLE erie Coke kes es tals ve eed tees 800 750,000 
MOD SROs ie 'g AES <b rated bajoid 06 010-4 6 oie 4,500 2,168,045 
DO ccs th a sind ace eg eae ese oe 8,500 1,213,689 
MM a vsik ss we weed o ainve sicews o% 8,000 2,532,024 
PANS UilSa joie csiong'n vata tid aialetd es 200 100,000 
PERNA Oia 5 aja ip «nua es 8 wih vie ayaa 500 150,000 
OETEO ss c.0'S abacavre sertcle cts eis's ees 8,500 509,780 
PROTGERON Soo c ceivtctc cuid sldetnis Se cereie w'eles 8,500 2,278,116 
RE SO ats asad oe'R eis oh cn Maine sews ae 800 276,540 
MEEIOT IE 6, (c's Gace Cracks Chelny e065 4 8,000 763,674 
PEUIONGL  s S'sewicc sect eetvesracs.s sss 250 100,000 
MUA THINAS 152 ois /oSe ee. hee dele cece 8,500 906,465 
ABER ECS WES Usis'e/ativia aa'einen sels sae [s,¢6 2,500 579,489 
C0 ALO A Sie nig OR eh SAO A a 9,300 8,105,191 
MOAT AAIGO Ls Vale o's suisissblae Secwades 8,000 250,000 
PERO B CG sie Shefavy Gna: ginteloleraisie «oan aiete 2,200 428.353 
REINS otis iettle.o) « is ciene Gee's wee 950 158,887 
OAS CA Oe ed Sn Ge en 5,000 2,056,544 
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Summit District in Rio Grande. The yield in 
1873 exceeded $4,000,000. 

The area of land known to be rich in coal de- 
posits in Colorado is about 7,200 square miles, 
lying in various parts of the Territory, on both 
sides of the main range. There are twelve ex- 
tensive coal-banks in operation in Northern 
Colorado: St. Vrains, Erie, Baker, Davidson, 
Barber, Marshall, Fullerton, Murphy, Mineral 
Land Co., Johnson’s, Eulner’s, and Towsland ; 
and three in Southern Colorado: Cafion, Tri- 
nidad, and Conejos. 

The annual yield of coal is about 200,000 
tons, value $775,000. The Erie and Cafion 
banks are the most extensive in the Territory. 

The following is an analysis of the leading 
banks: 


Fixed Volatile. 

COAL-BANKS. Cishou,. | Adatsar, Water Ash. 
Murphy’s, Jefferson Co..| 55.31 29.07 11.70 8.92 
Marshall’s, Boulder Co..| 59.20 26.00 12.20 2.80 
Erie, Weld Co........... 57.70 19.30 20.00 2.00 
Cafion, Fremont Co..... 53.69 | 40.65 5.66 


The pastoral area of Northern Colorado, east 
of the mountains, is about 20,000 square miles, 
and of Southern Colorado even greater. The 
Platte, Arkansas, and tributaries, and the parks, 
all afford splendid grazing-fields. 

Experience shows that cattle can be herded, 
in large droves, for $2 a head per year, and 
horses for $4 per head. In the winter, sheep 
need some protection, but cattle generally go 
without shelter. One herder can take care of 
300 cattle. 

The soil of Colorado is generally loam, very 
friable, no hard sub-soil, surface soil one and a 
half to four feet deep. All grains do well, ex- 
_ cept in Northern Colorado, where the nights 
are too cool forcorn. Vegetables grow abun- 
-dantly and large. All shrubs, plants, and flowers 
thrive. The most of fruits do well. The aver- 
age yield of grain in the Territory is: wheat, 
28 bushels per acre; oats, 40 bushels; potatoes, 
150 bushels; corn, 25 bushels; and barley, 35 
bushels, . 

Irrigation is required in Colorado farming. 
The expense on large tracts does not exceed 
$1.00 per acre per year. There is an irriga- 
tion law regulating the matter. There are 
many canals and ditches owned by private 
parties, who charge for the use of water $1.50 
to $4.00 per cubic inch for the year. 

The minerals most extensively produced are 
gold, silver, and coal. 

The principal gold and silver mines lie about 
Oentral City, Black Hawk, and Nevada, in Gil- 
pin County; Georgetown, Idaho, Argentine, 
and Silver Plume, in Clear Creek County; Fair- 
play and Mount Lincoln in Park County; Cari- 
bou, Gold Hill, Ward, in Boulder County; head- 
waters of the Cache a la Poudre, in Larimer; 
Breckinridge, Montezuma, and St. Johns, in 
Summit; Granite, and headwaters of the Ar- 
kansas, in Lake; Rosita and the Hardscrabble 
region in Fremont; Antelope Park in Hinsdale; 

Vou. xv.—9 A 


The exploration of the remarkable prehis- 
toric ruins of Southern Colorado, glimpses of 
which were obtained the preceding season, was 
continued with great success during 1875. 
They were traced down the cafions to the Col- 
orado River in New Mexico, Utah, and Arizona, 
and their connection established with the cliff- 
cities of the Moquis of the latter Territory. 
Hundreds of cave-dwellings, of curious archi- 
tecture and many miles from water, were 
found in the sides of the gorges, and the ruins 
of extensive towns discovered in the adjacent 
plains, indicating the former existence of a 
people far more numerous and advanced in 
the arts of civilization than their supposed de- 
scendants of the present day. Of these ruins 
many interesting sketches, plans, and photo- 
graphs, were made; and a valuable collection 
of flint weapons, earthenware, and other spe- 
cimens, was gathered. 

The scourge of grasshoppers visited the Ter- 
ritory during the spring. But the effects of 
their visit were not so destructive as was an- 
ticipated. One writer thus describes their ap- 
pearance: 

Ordinarily, the grasshoppers are not hatched out 
of their eggs until the first of June. Before this pe- 
riod the ground is so wet and.cold in consequence 
of the spring rains that the insects are not hatched 
out. This year we had no spring rains to speak of, 
hence the ground was warm and dry, and the insects 
appeared about the 25th of April. At this time the 
wheat was just starting, and the insects ate it as fast 
as it grew. Our wheat is sown in February and 
March, and it is of asuperior quality, better than the’ 
winter wheat of thé Eastern States. If there had 
been the usual spring rains it would have been at 
least a foot high by the time the grasshoppers ap- 
peared. 

Wheat that is starting is greatly injured by being 
irrigated, and usually it does not need irrigation. 
If the soil is light the water quickly cuts gulches 
which constantly deepen, and flooding the ground 
all over is impossible, especially if the land inclines 
any way. But after the grain has grown to some 
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height its roots fill the surface earth and the water 
cannot cut through them, and it forces its way hither 
and thither among the blades of grain, much as one 
is obliged to do ina crowd of men. So it spreads 
over the field and evenly with a little aid. hen 
wheat is in this condition, and the young grasshop- 
pers are hatched in sandy places open to the sun 
they cannot eat the wheat as fast as it grows, an 

besides it is an easy matter, by irrigating the fields, to 
drown them, or at least keep their numbers small. 
But even when they are eating the wheat in half a 
dozen fields, or ina dozen fields in one neighborhood, 
as fast as it grows, there will be many other fields 
where the wheat is not molested, and by the time 
the pests are grown and have wings to fly, a large 
breadth of wheat will be strong and vigorous, and 
consequently will mature. Usually, therefore, the 
young grasshoppers—which came to our fields only 
once before, two years ago—do but little damage, 
and the average yield of wheat during the year men- 
tioned was as great as that of the Eastern States ; 
while in ordinary years it is more than double. In 
this place and ail through Colorado the gardens are 
as bare asin January, for no attempt has been made 
to plant vegetables. The grasshoppers do not touch 
peas, however, and these are growing fast. 

We have on the northwest about 4,000 acres sowed 
with wheat, and owned by thirty or forty farmers. 
The wheat is all gone, and that region looks like a 
desert. It is true that there are a few fields in the 
midst left, but we expect to hear every day of their 
destruction northeast and east of the railroad and 
along what is called Free Church. The owners are 
constantly on guard. When an advance detachment 
of grasshoppers ‘appears it is attacked with fire and 
water, and thus forthe present the enemy is kept at 
bay. Onthis side of the river, all the five-acre, ten- 
acre, and twenty-acre lots are without vegetation. 
To the south there are several hundred acres of wheat 
where the wheat is over knee-high and growing as 
if in arace for its life. We may save 500 acres of 
wheat out of 5,000, which will give us bread, but we 
expected to have obtained $150,000 from this year’s 
crop. Meanwhile we are waiting. Corn will be 
planted in hundreds of fields in ten days. All kinds 
of garden vegetables are now growing in boxes in the 
houses, waiting their chance to appear with safety 
in the outer air. : 

All this is a fair description. As a people we are 
certainly better off than those farther east, because 
we have water at our command; because our stock- 
range is preserved, giving to those keeping cattle 
their usual returns, while our mines of silver and 
gold are unfailing. But these resources do not help 
our farmers at all. There are some families now ut- 
terly destitute. Every dollar they had or could bor- 
row was put into the ground, and it will never re- 
turn. Friends of such in the East should help them 
if possible. Probably county commissioners can 
give some relief; the Legislature may; Colorado is 
entirely out of debt. The Grangers can do nothing 
for each other, for all are involved. 


COLORADO BEETLE, Tur. This insect 
takes its name from the region where it was 
first discovered. It was known to the earlier 
entomologists as an insect that found its chief 
food in the vines of the wild-potato, then and 
‘now common to the Rocky Mountains. When 
‘population, in its progress westward, reached 
the base of the Rocky Mountains, and farms 
‘were opened, the Colorado beetle found in the 
‘cultivated potato a more succulent and conge- 
nidl food. It made its first appearance in Ne- 
braska in 1859, where it multiplied greatly, 
and thence began to move eastward, seeking 
new fields toravage. Two years later it spread 
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over Iowa, and about the year 1865 reached 
the Mississippi. A description of the insect 
has been very well given by Mr. Dodge, the 
entomologist of the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington. He finds its presence reported, 
in 1872, in two counties of Pennsylvania; in 
1873, in four counties in New York, thirteen 
of the western counties of Pennsylvania, and 
seven of West Virginia. It was then moving 
steadily eastward. In the summer of the same 
year, a few of these pests were recognized in 
the District of Columbia, and in the vicinity of 
Baltimore. In 1874 their presence was re- 
ported in seven counties of Maryland, and a 
few counties of Virginia; but they were mov- 
ing eastward and northward at the same time 
in larger numbers. During the summer of 1874 
they had overrun the eastern counties of Penn- 
sylvania; had crossed over Delaware into New 
Jersey ; had extended half-way across the State 
of New York, and they reached the Atlantic 
borders of Long Island in the autumn of the 
same year. In 1875 they were reported in 
large numbers in parts of Virginia and Mary- 
land, being very numerous along the line of 
the Northern Central in Baltimore County ; 
and also in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
New York. Notwithstanding their ravages, 
the potato crop proved very abundant. 

The following is a description of this insect 
and of its powers of reproduction: 


The perfect insect measures about half an inch in 
length, is of a thick oval shape, and of a yellowish 
cream color, with ten dark-brown or blackish lines 
running lengthwise down the wing-covers. The 
head and thorax, or middle portion of the body, are 
of an orange-brown color, spotted or marked with 
black. It has, in addition to the wing-covers, a pair 
of pink wings, which lie folded beneath and hidden 
nea when the insect is in flight. The eggs, to the 
number of 1,000 to 1,200 and even more, are deposit- 
ed upon the young leaves of the potato in clusters, 
containing from one to two dozen each. These hatch 
in a very few days, and the young larve go immedi- 
ately to work on the foliage, and acquire their full 
size in less than three weeks. In color they are a dark 
orange red, tlie head black and a black ring on the 
first segment of the body, and a double row of black 
dots down each side, from the head to the end of the 
abdomen. After arriving at maturity the larve go 
into the ground and change to purple, and in about 
ten days or two weeks the perfect beetles appear. 
They begin to pair in about a week, and on the four- 
teenth day the female begins to deposit her eggs, so 
that we may consider that it takes about fifty days 
for the insect to go through all its changes from egg 
to egg, though, of course, the time may vary a little 
from differences in temperature, ete. A writer in 
the Canadian Hntomologist estimated that if the prog- 
eny of a single pair of these insects were allowed to 
increase without molestation for an entire season the 
result would amount to over 60,000,000 of individuals, 
which will give some idea of their powers of repro- 
duction. Though the potato is its particular food, it 
will feed upon other plants, such as the tomato, egg- 
plant, etc., sometimes doing considerable damage, 
and in one case reported, after destroying a field of 
potatoes, they finished up on a patch of the James- 
town weed (Datura stramonium),. 


Mr. Dodge estimates the loss sustained by 


the ravages of the beetle at not less than $12,- 
000,000 a year. He also gives statistics to 
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prove that the loss in the entire potato-crop of 
the United States has averaged thirty per cent. 
‘of the customary yield, and that the market 
price of this esculent has risen as a consequence 
pretty much in the same proportion; so that, 
after all, the consumer and not the farmer has 
suffered most from the beetle’s ravages. 
The means recommended to check its de- 
structiveness are the following: 
Thus far Paris-green has proved the only available 
and effective remedy, if we may except hand-picking, 
which is only reliable to the same extent that it is 
laborious. The Paris-green must, however, be pure 
to be effectual, and we regret to say that tons of in- 
ferior or adulterated stuff are sold every year. It is 
mixed with ashes, land-plaster, or flour, in the pro- 
ortion of one to twelve or fifteen, and should be 
usted over the plants in the morning when the dew 
is on the foliage, repeating in a week orten days, or 
after rains, when the insects are most plentiful, 
though we should advise taking them early and pre- 
venting them from becoming very numerous. A 
convenient way of dusting the vines evenly is to 
prepare a dredge, on a large scale, from an old fruit- 
can, by puncturing the bottom full of holes, and se- 
curing to the side apiece of broom-handle, about 
two feet long. The operator fills this, and, carrying 
it in one hand, gently taps the handle with a similar 
stick held in the other hand, being careful to always 
keep to windward. The speed of the operator reg- 
ulates the amount used. Three pounds of Paris-green 
to about forty pounds of the plaster or flour will 
answer for an acre. 
Another remedy is hand-picking. But they 
are poisonous, and in several instances death 
has occurred from the attempt to destroy them 
by hand. Paris-green, although itself poison- 
ous, is perfectly harmless, so far as its effect 
on the tuber is concerned, and is the most 
effectual remedy thus far discovered. 
COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The fiscal year of the. Federal Government 
ends on June 30th. The statistics of the for- 
eign commerce of the country during the year 
1874—’75 show that the total imports of goods 
were $533,000,309, against $567,406,342 in the 
next preceding fiscal year. In specie value, 
the figures showing the exports are $518,343,- 
618, against $586,282,040 in 1878-74. In- 
cluding the specie movement in the exports 
and imports, the imports for the fiscal year 
were $553,894,526, against $595,861,248 in 
1873-74, and the exports $605,475,760, against 
$652,913,445 in 1878-74, the decrease in im- 
ports being at the rate of about seven per cent., 
and the exports about eight per cent. The 
average yearly imports for the two years since 
the panic have been $574,900,000, and the ex- 
ports (specie included) $628,700,000. Taking 
the five years next preceding the panic (back 
to the fiscal year 1868-69), the yearly imports 
were $549,000,000, and the average yearly ex- 
ports were $493,300,000. 

Of the total foreign trade of the country, a 
little less than two-thirds of the imports are 
brought to the port of New York, while the 
exports from that port are from forty-six to 
fifty per cent. of the total exports of produce 
and merchandise, and by far the largest por- 
tion of the specie and bullion. The Journal 
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of Commerce publishes full comparative tables 
of the commerce of the port of New York for 
the year 1875. It has been comparatively a 
profitless year in all branches of commercial 
adventure. The imports for the year 1874 
were not deficient in volume, but they were 
made on a continually-declining market, which 
took away all opportunity of gain. The im- 
ports for 1875 fell off so rapidly that many 
looked for an improvement in prices, and an 
increased percentage of profit; but this has 
not been realized. The trade has dragged 
throughout the year, and, in addition to low 
prices, the failure of debtors has contributed 
to the general depression, and swelled the vol- 
ume of discontent. 

The total imports for the year, including 
specie, have been $340,628,919, or $58,054,815 
below the total for 1874. But, deducting the 
specie for the two years, the decrease in mer- 
chandise imports for the past year amounts to 
$50,085,799. The relative total imports for 
the last twenty-five years are thus presented : 


Foreign Imports at New York, 


YEAR. Dutiable. Free Goods. Specie. Total. 
1851... /$119,592,264 | $9,719,771 | $2,049,543 |$131,361,578 
1852...| 115,836,052 | 12,105,342 2,408,225 | 129,849,619 
1853...| 179,512,182 | 12,156,387 2,429,083 | 194,097,652 
1854...| 163,494,984 | 15,768,916 2,107,572 | 181,371,472 
1855...| 142,900,661 | 14,103:946 855,631 | 157,860,238 
1856...| 198,889,646 | 17,902,578 | 1,814,425 | 2131556/649 
1857...| 196,279,862 | 21,440,784 12,898,033 | 230,648,129 
1858...} 128,578,256 | 22,024,791 2,264,120 | 152,867,067 
1859...| 213,640,368 | 28,708,732 2,816,421 | 245,165,516 
1860...} 201,401,688 | 28,006,447 8,852,830 | 238,260,460 
1861...} 95,826,459 | 80,353,918 87,088,413 | 162,768,790 
1862...| 149,970,415 | 28,291,625 | 1,890,277 | 174,652,317 
1863...| 174,621,766 | 11,567,000 | 1,525,811 | 187.614.577 
1864...} 204,128,286} 11,731,902 2,265,622 | 218,125,760 
1865...| 212,208,301 | 10,410,837 2,123,281 | 224,742,419 
1866...| 2 ® 13,001,588 9,578,029 | 306,613,184 
1867. 288,297,955 | 11,044,181 8,306,339 | 252,648,475 
1868...| 282,844,418 | 11,764,027 | 7,085,889 | 251,193,834 
1869...| 275,779,976 | 14,399,285 | 15,788,462 | 306.357,673 
1870 289,618,878 | 13,716,500 | 11,864,644 | 315,290,022 
1871...| 349,685,398 | 23,578,294 | 6,348,608 | 384,862,300 
1872. 869,083,458 | 27,429,020 5,594,208 | 482,106,686 
1873...| 293,085,348 | 86,924,877 | 18,605,611 | 398,565,836 
1874. 278,677,532 | 108,598,631 6,407,571 | 893,683,734 
1875...| 235,898,509 | 91,791,853 | 18,438'557 | 340,628,919 


‘“‘ Dutiable” includes goods entered directly 
for consumption, and those entered for ware- 
housing. The following are tables of monthly 
summaries for four years: 


Foreign Imports entered at New York during the 
Years 1872, 1873, 1874, and 1875. 


ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION. 


Mos. | 1872. 1878, 1874, 1875. 

Jan ...| $17,940,512} $17,270,281 $13,846,907| $11,530,339 
Feb....| 21,088,566]  20,711,242/ 16,205,796| 19,475,483 
March.| 20,779,299] 18,625,391, 18,498458/ 15,821,051 
April..| 22,863,493] 14,768,239} 15,264.17 12,554,059 
May...| 16,863,458] 12,716,218] 13.394.964| 10,703,394 
June...| 9,769,316] 10,797,542| 13,011,657; 9,211,056 
July...) 9,885,624 14.528:180| 14,771,441] 12,029,470 
August) 23,358,778] 18,883,799] 16,661,136] 15,224,134 
Sept...| 17,298,016] 15,552.471| 16,461,723] 11,962,598 
Oct....| 15,842, 11,589,174] 12,877,081| 10,472,066 
Nov....| 10,895,475] 7,811,918} 11,182,035} «9,291,475 
Dec....| 11,929,042} 7,890,802| 11,389,265] 7,782,819 
Total. .| $196,959,418| $170,145,207| $173.465,480| $146,057,044 
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The amount entered for warehousing was 
$89,340,565. This was distributed through 
the year as follows: 

ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING. 


Mos 1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 
Jan...| $14,904,602] $10,956,219, $7,612,441] $5,716,088 
Feb....| 14,570,487} 10,268,857) 9,488,177| 8,185,428 
March.| 15,585,953; 12,697,010 11,761,814/ 11,458,257 
April..|  20.310346| 14,189,071| 18,156,559] 9,454,872 
May ..| 23,002,975] 12,980.999|  12,118,107| 10,092,919 
June...| 17,918,638} 10,936,539} 11,403,659] 10,822,510 
July...|  20,318;307|  10,882;627| 10,225,286] 8,285,645 
August] 12,239,624} 8,961,397 "729'850| 8.832.009 
Sept.. 9:143,531| 8,554,041 6,587,649] 5,251,758 
Oct.. 8.446,254| 9,188,567; 6,009,809} 4,203,764 
Nov.. 7.679,647| 7,819,080 58,6 089,354 
Dec 8,008,676} 5,511,284) 4,965,098] 3,998,511 
Total..| $172,124,040| $122,890,141) $105,212,102| $89,340,565 
FREE GOODS. 

MOS. 1872. 1878. 1874, 1875. 
Jan ...| $2,729,060 | $9,463,802 | $8,752,317 | $7,438,591 
Feb....| 2.424.889 | 7,751,965 | 8972,881| 8,042,547 
March.| 2.561,827 | 11,303,582 | 12,188,280] 8,248,598 
April..| 3,206,479 | 7,639,863 | 12,148,979 | 6,605,645 
May ..| 3,111,784} 8,772,153 | 9,902,831 | 12,453,830 
June...| 2926874 | 6,463,404 | 8 384,104| 7,447,296 
July...| 5,890,400 | 5,612,362 658,244 | 5,990,042 
August} 7298732 | 5,387,413} 7,710,581 | 7,611,872 
Sept....| 7.849.418 | 5,666,228 | 7,343,719 | 6,059,501 
Oct....| 6,867,654 | 6498173 | 9,195,895] 5,390,015 
Nov...| 5574918 | 5,658,953 | 8564179| 7,687,532 
Dec 6,987,490 | 6,812,584 | 7,781,621] 8816884 
Total. .| $57,429,020 | $86,924,877 |$108,598,631 | $91,791,853 

SPECIE, 

mos. | 1872. 1878. 1874. 1875. 
Jan....| $105,822 | $118,939 $99,014 | $146,282 
Feb... 177,701 133,958 822,784 | 1,269,902 
March.| 291,189 814,688 150,894 | 2,761,677 
April... 68,619 582,253 194.972 | 1,423,991 
May .. 96,023 196,821 | 1,054,630 812.905 
June... 43,724 950,051 188,356 | 1,126,920 
July...| 2,041,904 149.957 557,758 813,981 
August 94,956 83,569 941,489 366,477 
Sept...| 2,088,045 876,261 | 1,027,992 | 1,286,188 
Oct., 262,946 | 9,869,869 415,395 | 1,818,088 
Nov.. 155,482 | 3,366,460 306.405 | 1,081,950 
Dec 173,297 | 1,467,790 647,882 9 
Total..| $5,594,208 | $18,605,611 | $6,407,571 | $13,438,557 


The total imports were $340,628,919. These 
were distributed through the year as follows. 


TOTAL IMPORTS. 


MOS. 1872, 1878. 1874, 1875. 
Jan...| $35,679.496) $37,803,691| $80,810,679 $24,831,250 
Feb....| 38,206,143) 88,860,517} 35,439,638] 36,923,360 
March.| 389,218,268! 43,440,621] 42,599,446] 88,289,588 
April..| 46,443,987; 87,179,426! 40,764,927 80,087,367 
May ..| 42,579,240} 84,616,191 36,470,532 , 
June...| 30,653,552; 29,147,536] 32.987,776| 28,107,782 
July...} 88,186,285) 81,173,126} 38,207,729) 27,119,188 
August} 43,987,085} 32,716,178 043,08 81,584,492 
Sept....| 86,879,005) 80,648,996) 81,871,088 510,040 
Oct....| 80,989,698} 87,145,783} 28,498,780] 21,878,875 
Noy. 28,805,522) 24,151,411! 24.256.272| 22,100,811 
Dec. 27,098,505) 21,682,860) 24,738,866) 21,238,670 

_ Total... $432,106,686) $398,565,836| $393,683,734| $340,628,919 


The withdrawal from warehouse during the 
year amounted to $96,511,013. This was dis- 
tributed through the year as follows: 


COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Withdrawals from Warehouse. 


MOS. 1872. 1878. 1874, 1875. 
Jan ...| $12,899,012! $9,567,918! $11,188,750) $7,778,404 
Feb....| 11,734,891/ 11,061,612} 9,422,584, 8,435,817 
March.| 10,998,300] 12,192'307| 10,252,756] 8,714,888 
April..| 11,186,287] 11,241,194] 10,216,151] 9,987,429 
May...| 10,199,829] 10,806,601 8. 251,185| 7,012,808 
June..| 7,584,971] 8,972,554} —7,782.285| 6,782,115 
July...| 25,779,161} 10,088,598]  8484,063/ 8,865,912 
August) 22,874,347] 12,321,295 378,117; 9,704,702 
Sept...| 15,156,684) 10,643,181] 10,969.418| 10,347,320 
Oct....| 11,699,837] 7,861,494 8.910.486] 7,983,269 
Nov...| 8,874,885] 7,496,162| 5,679,873] 6,812,727 
Dec...| 6,146,201 8 864,148] 5,850,929 4,686,127 
Total. .| $154,088,905| $120,562,054) $104,781,542| $96,511,018 


Imports at the port of New York for three 
years are thus classified : 


Classification of Imports at New York. 


IMPORTS. 1878. 1874. 1875, 
Dry POOUSss.6ic cones $114,160,465; $106,520,453) $99,816,025 
General merchandise] 265,799,760) 280,755,710) 227,374,887 
a ae eee 18,605,611 407,571} 18,488,557 
Total imports. ...| $398,565,836) $393,683,784) $340,628,919 


The cash duties are collected upon the total 
thrown on the market, and, as part of the im- 
ports are warehoused when they are first en- 
tered at the port, the receipts for customs do 
not represent the exact fluctuation in the im- 
ports. The total for the year is a little larger 
than the current estimates at the beginning of 
the year, owing to the fact that in consequence 
of the decrease of the stock in bond about seven 
millions more of goods have paid duty than 
have been landed during the year, the differ- 
ence being drawn from the imports left in 
warehouse from former importations. The to- 
tal in 1872 was $138,215,802.69 ; and, notwith- 
standing the increase in the tariff, the total 
for the last year is $33,000,000 less than that 
amount. The monthly record of the last three 
years is as follows:. 


Receipts of Customs at New York. 


MOS. 1878. 1874. 1875. 
Jan ....| $10,763,626 44 | $10,042,084 05 | $8,072,846 12 
Feb.. 12,898,637 89 | 10,186,365 08 | 11,811,046 95 
March 12,101,274 64 | 10,793,792 81 | 10,828,619 78 
April. 9,826,491 32 9,596,770 71 9,608,087 82 
ay.. 862,528 88 8,369,597 45 7,474,171 61 
June... 7,588,957 98 7,899,248 17 6,656,462 06 
uly....| 10,008,929 55 9,654,569 49 9,278,546 61 
August.| 18,028,085 73 | 11,802,593 20 | 11,417,505 51 
Sept....| 10,959,722 11 11,400,273 11 | 10,163,829 28 
Oct... 7,656,884 95 8,678,567 56 8,208,316 27 
Nov ‘ 86 6,864,435 58 7,034,576 89 
Dec 6,298,957 85 6,312,995 27 5,349,574 79, 
Total...| $115,516,935 70 | $111,101,287 43 | $105,388,588 19 


' All of the foregoing figures represent gold. 
The imports are stated at their foreign gold 
cost, freight and duty not included. 

The subjoined tables, showing the export 
movement monthly, for the past four years, 
complete the general statistics of commerce 
for the port of New York. The shipments of 
specie are counted at their tale value, but all 


COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


others, with unimportant exceptions, are stated 
at their market value in paper money at the 
time of shipment. 


Exports from New York to Foreign Ports during the 


Years 1872, 1873, 1874, and 1875, 


DOMESTIC PRODUCE. 
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The entire exports from the port of New 
York, during the year 1875, amounted to 
$324, 018, 818. This was distributed through 
the year as follows: 


TOTAL EXPORTS. 


MOS. 1872. 1878. 1874. 1875. 
MOS 1872. 1878. 1874. 1875. Jan.... $20, 491,366] $27,178,589} $26,116,146] $29,410,728 
Feb....| - 18,887,826] ~ 24,809,446] — 28,706,473] ~ 29'152:509 
Jan ...| $18,179,488] $19,379,497] $22,658,022) $18,559,948 March.) 19 1248, 628) 25,552,611 25,447,040 22,724,228 
ai) ase) Reta) ames tae] eatioy StNGe ek Bn 
April..| 16118'265| 24°522'926| 99"272"739|  18'933'522 June...|  82.629,762| 81,099,322} 86,855,067/ 41,996,136 
May...| 14'746's87| 24°754'461|  29°781'958| 19°788016 July...| 87,809,676! 85,660,146! 29,958,106! —80,414'770 
June. 19,048,152} 23,225,558 28,275,416) 23,408,228 August) 28,049,891) 26,542,058) 31,901,166 24,221,010 
July,. 19,140,248; 24,828,308) 25,948,400' 28,681,774 Sept...) 21,117,433) 27,301,667 28.913, 247) 20, 153, 998 
August] 19,569/529| 23,435,700|  23,945524) 19:715,518 Oct....| 29,853,892) 83,854,285) 25,900,805] 25,276,182 
Sept.. 18,950,574| 25,089,449 21,203,391 18,974,565 Nov... 23,489,169} 31,041,724 24,436,880 25,487,940 
Oct. ey hag 80,000,745 anriee oO DOC 5%: 25,424,896} 27,698,021) 86,002,427) 25,987,012 
Nov 22 1182, 19,108,192]  22,284.560 
Dec...,| 20,536,351]  24,208,.221/ 22'435:422| 23'230.242 + ‘Total... | $808,818,339| $348,905,066] $345,162,361| $324,018,818 
Total. . | $225,475,687} $288,707,357| $274,201,898| $247,681,724 : Ws ; 
This statement shows a falling off in exports 
during the year amounting to $21,143,543. 
crea eee Below is a quarterly summary of the exports 
hence to foreign ports, exclusive of specie and 
A TR coy bay id ae 18%5. — pullion. It includes the reshipment of foreign 
webs] srzsat_ | “assora | *testaar $278,870 i ied ae is cmd made up of domestic 
eb. 2, , ; ; produce and manufactures. 
120,905 1,435 3 
Ani, vee 197007 198°200 326 O17 The exports from the port of New York, 
May...| 36,977 222.858 196,911 167,791 exclusive of specie, during the year 1875, 
suly satay abies retin ligse, amounted to $250,462,168. The amount for 
August 28,158 3813 229/271 60,785 each quarter of the year was as follows: 
ept.. 81,297 607 28,540 502 
Oct....| 108,666 108,781 249,674 118,611 Exports from New York to Foreign Ports, exclusive 
Nov. 180,202 291,264 106,843 157,207 ae of Specie. - : 
Dec 161,805 94,041 $62,296 200,059 
Total..| $1,599,010 | $2,107,253 | $2,841,467 | $2,021,175 SOR) 1sze, | . 1878. 1874. 1875. 
24 .2..| *bxoez201| *zesiei20| “zesaiise| “ersas'ors 
Wess , 4 8411 2,018 
FOREIGN DUTIABLE, 8d ....| 60,209,529) 75.764,054| 72,729,951 163,912 
4th.. 70,191,285]  84,993,470|  67.778.573| 70,780,688 
Mos 2. 1878. ; = 
aut Rr Le 1875. Total. .| $236,859,207| $800,245,405| $28,940,183] $250,462,163 
reb..| *s95950 | “sosota | “serosa | *toe'ene 
eb. : 464,052 26,626 ad 
March 806,427 604.773 618,255 560,539 The most complete statistics of the number 
April: ere yen en Lvapee nee and capacity of the coast and inland steam- 
ie 946.144 | 1'111,303 725.265 783617 vessels of the country to be obtained, are fur- 
July.. Sere ate 875,387 623,941 nished in the annual report of the Supervising 
pote 652,927 353,086 308.873 478,046 — Tnspector-General, William Burnett. This re- 
Oct.... 1,89 588,312 640,594 581,819 | port embraces the fiscal year ending June 80, 
Nov 982,582 | 1,071,867 773,200 808,588 1875; 
Dec....| 743,164 48, 707,063 793,501 ’ 
: The service at that date consisted of a total of 103 
Total..| $9,785,600 | $9,480,795 | $7,896,768 | $6,759,269 oficers and clerks, as follows: 
1 supervising inspector-general, resident at Washington. 
10 supervising inspectors. 
SPECIE AND BULLION. 86 local inspectors of boilers. 
86 local inspectors of hulls. 
8 assistant local inspectors of boilers. 
Mos. 1872. 1878. 1874. 1875. 4 assistant local inspectors of hulls, 
5 1,540,362 7191 a6 8 clerks to local inspectors. 
Feb. $1, "972,657 $7, aw poste t dan The following table shows the number of steam- 
March.| 2,713,604 8,570,432 2.537.822 3,142,066 vessels inspected, their aggregate tonnage, and the 
April..| 4,499,518 | 8,850,840 2,467,005 6,018,678 officers licensed for the several divisions of naviga- 
May. 850, 2,948,583 | 11,865,511 9,355,251 tion therein designated: 
June ..| 12,533.202 | 6,655,996 | 7,106,958 | 17,679,494 
July...; 17,248,688 ; 10,088,643 } 3,508,72 968,301 
oe pe os oe Mee 307 8,966,661 DIVISIONS. Steamers.| Tonnage. | Officers. 
ept.. 3432, 4 5,904 
Oct....| 4,729,148 | 2,107,447 | 1,614,753 | 1.969.601 Atlantic coast ................ 1,676 | 486,830.93} 5,428 
Nov.. 863,953 | 2.545.842 | 4,448,600 | 9,237,685 Pacific coast.................. 231 | 89,592.11 890 
Boat WB 983, 576 2,447,271 | 12,497,641 1,763,210 Western rivers,including South- 
CTA. COBAE ances otDeannideus dss 1,189 | 252,240.12] 5.598 
Total..| $71,959,042 | $43,659,661 | $61,222,228 | $67,556,650 The great Northern lakes.....| °... |189,488.66| 2,655 
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Receipts from inspection of steam-vessels ...... $138,989 75 
eselpis from officers licensed .............-.- _ 127,005 00 
Po tal PECEIP ES <.0 vidre acess 01a ie eisie) oie isis oy $260,944 75 


Expenditures for inspectors’ and clerks' salaries.. $178,000 00 
Expenditures for traveling andincidentalexpenses 39,392 02 


Total expenditures ..........cccescsereee $212,392 02 
Total number of vessels inspected.............- 4 8,835 
Total tonnage of steam-vessels inspected ....... 1,018,151.82 
Total number of officers licensed ..... se tyeiiskacince 14,571 
Total receipts from all sources ...........+++ee. $260,944 75 
Total’expenditUres. <o/5..<) cscs yes oneinicies sence 212,392 02 

Report of receipts not expended ......... $48,552 73 


The number of lives lost during the last fiscal 
year was 405, namely: From explosions, 51; fire, 
273; snags, wrecks, and sinking, 64. 

The number of accidents which resulted in loss 
of lite were: 


Explosions or accidental escape of steaud..........-+00- 14 
WITS ors sveteva io cip oreo ie) sin 'ess/¥yeresaitees ainle si steieisiaie*etsiels\e.eieis «i¢.seia/e'e 6 
WONISIONS 35 ace eee ees irs aS ysia, bi bisnsiell, e'einlete's gisheveieinieaieys 5 
Snags, wrecks, and sinking..........csscesccsscececeees 11 

Total number of accidents ..........sccsecsccees 86 


The superintendent says: ‘“‘It will be seen from 
the above statements that a total of 405 lives have 
been lost on merchant steam-vessels of the United 
States during the last fiscal year, but to our own 
citizens the loss of life for the same period has been 
only 201, whichis an unusually small number; while 
there were thirty-six disasters to steam-vessels by 
which lite was lost, yet a single one of these resulted 
in the loss of more than half the lives here recorded. 
I refer to the burning of the steamship Japan at sea 
off Swatow, China, by which the lives of two hun- 
dred Chinese and four other persons were destroyed. 
There were fourteen cases of explosion or accidental 
escape of steam, one of which resulted in the death 
of twenty persons, and another six, while only 
twenty-five persons were lost by the remaining 
twelve. There were six burnings of steamers by 
which life was lost; two hundred and four were lost 
by one of these, and forty-five and twenty respec- 
tively by two others, while only four persons were 
lost by the remaining three.”’ 

CONGREGATIONALISTS. The twenty- 
second annual meeting of the American Con- 
gregational Union was held in New York City, 
May 16th. The report of the Treasurer showed 
the amount of contributions received during the 
year to have been $51,717.10. Adding the bal- 
ance which remained in the treasury at the be- 
ginning of the year, the amount of available 
funds of the Union during the year was $58,- 
180.89. The expenditures were reported to 
have been: grants to 58 churches, $43,635.75 ; 
grants for pastors’ libraries, $845.70; other 
disbursements, $10,619.44; total, $54,600.89, 
leaving a balance in the treasury of $3,580. 
An amount of $17,425 was still pledged to 38 
churches. Since its organization, the Union 
had aided, in all, 925 churches, by sums of 
money not exceeding $500 to each. The total 
amount expended was $600,000, of which 
$54,000 had been refunded. The report of 
the trustees deprecated sectarian rivalry and 
the building of churches as a purely denomi- 
national measure, and urged the promotion of 
Christian unity. 

The forty-ninth anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society was held in the 
city of New York, May 12th. The receipts of 
the society were reported to have been $308,- 


896.82, and its expenditures $296,789.65. The 
society was still liable to calls upon outstand- 
ing pledges, amounting in all to $105,760.56. 
The receipts were $18,776.48 greater than 
those of the year immediately preceding, and 
$14,329.96 greater than those of any former 
year. The expenditures were $9,126.74 greater 
than those of any former year. Nine hundred 
and fifty-two ministers had been engaged in 
the service of the society in thirty-three States 
and Territories. The number of congregations 
and missionary stations supplied, in whole or 
in part, was 2,223. The number of pupils in 
Sunday-schools was 80,750. Sixty-seven 
churches had been organized by the missiona- 
ries during the year, 88 churches had become 
self-supporting, 63 houses of worship had been 
completed, and 19 others were being built. 
The total number of additions to the churches 
reported was 6,361. Gifts of clothing, books, 
periodicals, and other articles, to the value of 
$70,000, had been contributed through the 
agency of the society for the missionaries and 
their families who had shared in the sufferings 
caused by the depredations of the grasshoppers 
in the Western States. The report called at- 
tention to an arrangement which had been 
effected during the year with the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions for the promotion of 
harmony and the codperation of the two socie- 
ties in their work, and for the avoidance of in- 
jurious rivalry and interference between them 
and to a joint declaration of principles and 
plans of action which had been published in 
connection with it. Many advantages and 
greater prosperity to the missions of both 
societies were expected to result from this 
arrangement. 

The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
American Missionary Association was held at 
Middletown, Conn., October 27th and 28th. 
The Rey. Edward Hawes presided. The 
Treasurer made the following statement of the 
financial condition of the Association : 


Total income for the year........ssscccssscvecercs $208,800 
Debt at beginning of year............sceseseceeecs 79,756 
Debt at close of yea... .. .. +. 002s shes 0ceebbeeehasd 6,559 
Assets in lands, mortgages, stocks, etc........... - 67,619 
Legacies now due and some of them in process o: 

PAYROONE. .. s -vhk.s Gis a vas WidsndGe os ap 7,900 
Cost of administration the past year............+++ 17,816 
Cost of foreign missions in Africa..............-006 18,435 


The society owed a floating debt of $25,000. 
It had an endowment fund of $140,000, all 
given for specific work—$100,000 of it for mis- 
sions in Africa. It was well invested, and has 
yielded an annual income of more than $8,000. 
The Treasurer stated that the receipts of the 
Association were formerly much larger than 
at present. In 1862 its resources rose to 
$582,000. It had been helped by the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, and had in a single year re- 
ceived $50,000 from abroad, of contributions 
prompted by interest in the emancipated 
negro. The help from these sources had 
dropped off, as the questions growing out of 
the late civil war and the readjustment of 
affairs in the Southern States had been settled, 


—_ 
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. Association during the year. 
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and the contributions from the regular sup- 
porters of the society had been greatly dimin- 
ished on account of the financial depression. 
The expenditures of the Association had been 
$290,335.86. The following are the general 
statistics of the work of the Association: Num- 
ber of missionaries, 62; of teachers, 189; of 
matrons, 9; of persons employed in the busi- 
ness department, 15; total number of persons 
employed, 275. Number of churches, 65; of 
church-members, 4,222; of Sunday -school 
scholars, 7,981. Number of schools, 58; of 
pupils in the same, 9,876; of scholars taught 
in the South by former pupils of the Associa- 
tion, 64,000. Seventy theological students had 
been connected with the institutions of the 
The report of 
the Executive Committee stated several re- 
vivals among the colored people, by which 
631 persons had been added to the churches. 
Papers were read at the annual meeting on 
the “Inadequacy of Legislation to Fundamen- 
tal Reconstruction” (Rev. Leonard Bacon, D. 
D.); ‘Slavery and the Slave-Trade at the 
Present Time” (Rev. Edward Hawes); the 
“Relation of the American Freedmen to the 
Evangelization of Africa” (Rev. M. M. G. 
Dana); and ‘The Duty of the North to the 
South, especially to the Colored People” (Rev. 
0. L. Woodworth). 14! 

Resolutions were adopted in favor of reén- 
forcing the Mendi mission (Africa), and of es- 
tablishing a mission in Oentral Africa. A 
Committee was appointed to present a memo- 
rial to the Government of the United States 
and urge it to express hearty sympathy with 
the efforts of the Khedive of Egypt to abolish 
slavery and the slave-trade. 

The sixty-sixth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions was held at Chicago, Ill., beginning Octo- 
ber 5th. The Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D., pre- 
sided. ‘The financial report showed that the 
income for the year for the “‘old work” had 
been: from gifts, $349,084.86 ; from legacies, 
$89,702.38; from other sources, $7,407,37; 
making a total of $446,044.61. The disburse- 
ments on the account of the same had been 
$450,238.89. The income for the work in 
“nominal Christian lands” had been, from 


_ gifts, $29,338.58; from legacies, $500; total, 


$29,833.58 ; and the disbursements on ac- 
count of the same had been $39,672.69. The 
total income for both branches of the work 
had been $475,878.19, and the total expendi- 
tures $489,911.08. The year closed with a 
debt of $44,323.96 against the board. 

The following is a general summary of the 
condition of the missions: 


Number of missions............esceseccccccecvns 
Num Ge MERUIONG .., cc chin cele ss.cenneneWasccscese 
Number of out-stations. ........0....-2ee see ceee 
Number of ordained missionaries (six being phy- 
WIGIATIS)) See careers cikeradutd ey docie s Go'eeey oa ceoes 1 
Number of physicians not ordained............++ 
Number of other male assistants.........ce.e00.0> 


’ Number of female assistants.............+-eee00e 212 


Whole number of laborers sent from this country. —3iT 


135 
Brought forward .........esecvcerccesccsccce 8TT 
Number of native pastors... ........0+sseeeeevee 110 
Number of native preachers and catechists....... 267 
Number of school-teacherS..........00+eseeeeees 
Number of native helpers... 65. .6.56ss se cccecien es 209— 1,057 
Number of laborers connected with the missions 1,434 
Pages printed, as far as reported...........-..++- 171,714 
Niamiber Of CHULCHOS <7. «:¢ «163-54 siere1s's 6's aie's w cleivisielere « 223 
Number of church-members, so far as reported... 11,546 
Added during the year, so far as reported........ 1,504 
Number of training and theological schools....... 14 
Number of boarding-schools for girls............ 21 
Number of common schools.....-.-.seeeeeeeenes 587 
Number of pupils in common schools............ 19,661 
Number of pupils in training and theological 
schools and station classeS........-+.++-seeeeee 470 
Number of pupils in boarding-schools for girls. ... 736 
Other adults under instruction............+-+.-0+- 656 
‘Whole number of pupils.............s-ceseeee 21,528 


Twenty new missionaries had been sent out, 
and two new men were under appointment. 
Nine new churches had been organized. 

Besides the regular weports for the year, a 
paper was read by the Wrcien Secretary giv- 
ing a review of the operations of the board for 
the preceding ten years. During this period 
an amount of $4,710,332 had been received and 
expended. Two hundred and_ seventy-two 
laborers had been sent forth, and 48 laborers 
had died. The native agency had been greatly 
enlarged. The field of operations of the board 
had been enlarged about 40 per cent., embrac- 
ing now 575 towns and cities against 441 at the 
beginning of the period, and nearly 120,000,- 
000 of population. The entire number of ad- 
ditions to the mission churches during the 
decade was 12,850, or more than 100 to each 
ordained missionary in active service. The 
gain in church-membership in the different 
fields was shown to have been as follows: ‘‘ In 
the Zulu mission, about 100 per cent. ; in West- 
ern Turkey, 110; in Oentral Turkey, 100; 
in Eastern Turkey, 340; in the Mahratta mis- 
sion, 25; in the Madura mission, 53; in the 
Oeylon mission, 46; in the Foochow mission, 
from 8 churches and 45 members, to 8 churches 
and 144 members, or 820 per cent. In the 
North China mission, from a work just begin- 
ning in 1865, to 7 churches and 171 members. 
In Micronesia, from 4 churches and 253 mem- 
bers to 20 churches and over 1,200 members— 
470 per cent. In Japan, where the work be- 
gan in 1870, there are now 3 churches and 57 
members. In Western Mexico, where the work 
began in 1872, there is now one church and 
91 members. Among the Dakotas, from 4 
churches and 527 members to 9 churches (in- 
cluding two transferred to the Presbyterian 
Board) and 775 members.” The aggregate re- 
sult was summed up thus: ‘ Omitting the mis- 
sion to the Sandwich Islands, graduated in 
1870, and the missions transferred to another 
board, the churches in the mission-fields now 
occupied by the board have increased from 136, 
with a membership of 5,557, to 223, with a 
membership of 11,546, an advance of over 100 
per cent.” 

A subscription was taken up at the meeting 
of the board to obtain the means of paying its 
debt. About $30,000 were subscribed. 
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The twelfth annual meeting of the Hawaian 
Evangelical Association was held at Honolulu, 
Sandwich Islands, June 8th. Fifty-two minis- 
ters and delegates were present. There were 
reported as connected with the Association, 
five local associations and one presbytery, six- 
ty churches, and thirty-five pastors. The num- 
ber of church-members was 8,593. The receipts 
for the various funds of the Association, includ- 
ing the balance from the previous year, were 
reported to have been as follows: For for- 
eign missions, $7,174.11; for home missions, 
$916.40; for the incidental fund, $3,086.41 ; 
for the publication fund, $1,927.18; for the 
Theological Seminary, $49 ; for the Microne- 
sian mission, $4,308.10; for the Morning Star 
(mission-ship) $18,752.07; for the Bible fund, 
$703.03 ; for the Medical Fund, Micronesia 
(balance only), $187.99; for the General Meet- 
ing fund (balance only), $68.25. Total, $31,- 
973.84. Also, contributions of $4,534.26 were 
reported to the new Female Boarding-School 
at Kolala, Hawaii, mostly from the island of 
Hawaii. The expenditures of the board had 
been $26,647.57. The Association sustained a 
theological seminary and eight girls’ board- 
ing seminaries; helped support a colporteur 
among the Chinese population of the islands ; 
had entire control of a mission in the Mar- 
quesas Islands, with six missionaries, three 
flourishing churches, and sixty-five church- 
members; and codperated with the missions 
of the American Board in the Gilbert, Mar- 
shall, Caroline, and Mortlock Islands. The 
Association began on the Ist of January, 1875, 
the publication of a paper called the Lahui 
Hawaii. It was reported to be prosperous, 
to be doing a useful work, and to have a cir- 
culation of two thousand copies weekly. 

The Congregational Union of Ontario and 
Quebec met at Hamilton, Qnt., June 9th, and 
continued in session seven days. Large acces- 
sions to the churches were reported from va- 
rious parts of the Dominion. Churches had 
been established in new places, and many new 
churches were being built. Twelve students 
were reported as attending the Congregational 
College of British North America. Much of 
the time of the meeting was devoted to the 
reading of papers on subjects relating to the 
interests of the Church and to religious doc- 
trine. 

The forty-fifth annual meeting of the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales was 
held in London, May 10th. The Rev. Alexan- 
der Thomson, of Manchester, presided. The 
Union met for the first time in a new hall 
which had been built for the use of the Con- 
gregational societies at a cost of £70,000, and 
which was also designed as a memorial of the 
courage and faithfulness of the Puritan con- 
fessors of 1662. The following resolution was 
adopted: “‘The Assembly renews its emphatic 
protest against the sacerdotal claims which are 
being asserted by a large party in the Estab- 
lished Church of England, as well as in the 
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Church of Rome; that it regards those claims 
as unscriptural, and as injurious to religion; 
and, in view of the boldness and pertinacity with 
which they are insisted upon, the Assembly 
earnestly urges the necessity of the clear and 
frequent teaching of Protestant Congregational 
principles in the families, the Sunday-schools, 
and the pulpits connected with the Congrega- 
tional churches,” 

A resolution was also adopted in opposition 
to the bill for the increase of the episcopate, 
and the bill providing for the bishopric of St. 
Alban’s, both of which were before Parliament 
at the time of the meeting. There were given 
as the grounds of the objections of the Union 
to the bills in question, that they proposed to 
give a new legislative sanction to the state 
Church principle, whereas the higher interests 
of the state as well as of the Church required 
that that principle be discarded; that they in- 
volved the extension, in the name of the nation, 
of the organization of one out of several re- 
ligious communions existing in England, and 
that a communion from whose faith and wor- 
ship a very large proportion of the people dis- 
sent; and that their enactment would aggra- 
vate the evils which have accrued to religion 
from the influence of political motives in the 
appointment of bishops, and would increase the 
hinderances to beneficent legislation which 
have arisen from the presence of bishops in 
the House of Lords. 

The autumnal meeting of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales was held in Lon- 
don, beginning October 11th. The Rey. Alex- 
ander Thomson presided, and delivered the 
opening address, on the subject of ‘* Culture and 
Nonconformity.” The committee appointed 
at the autumnal meeting of the Union of the 
preceding year to consider a scheme for the 
formation of a general Board of Finance pre- 
sented a report. They recommended that a 
conference composed of ministerial and non- 
ministerial delegates appointed by the county 
associations, with a certain number of persons 
to be appointed by the committee, should be 
summoned to take up the matter anew, and 
deal with the whole question in the light of 
past discussions. The recommendation was 
adopted. A resolution was adopted advising 
that in new churches the free offerings of the 
people, made from week to week, should be © 
exclusively relied upon for the maintenance of | 
the ministry and of public worship; and that 
in existing churches, where a system of pew 
rents is established, the plan of weekly offerings . 
should be carried as far as would be practicable. 
A resolution was adopted condemning the sys- 
tem of placing the national graveyards under 
the exclusive control of one ecclesiastical de- 
nomination, and protesting saree othe the 
enforcement of silence or the prescription of a 
form of service at the burial of Nonconform- 
ists by their own ministers in these places. 
The Union expressed strong disapprobation of 
the instructions which had been issued by the - 
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Admiralty concerning the return of fugitive 
slaves to those persons who claimed to own 
them, but which were at the time of the meet- 
ing suspended, and declared that the only 
course which would satisfy the English nation 
would be to withdraw them absolutely. The 
attention of the county associations was in- 
vited to the. difficulty which was felt by the 
Congregational churches, as well as those of 
other denominations, in obtaining an adequate 
supply of ‘‘competent and well-furnished” 
ministers, and they were asked to devise means 
of awakening increased interest on the subject. 
With regard to a conference of the several free 
churches which the Union has had under con- 
sideration for several sessions, a resolution was 
adopted, to this effect: ‘‘That the Assembly, 
having regard to the community of interests 
which exist between the several denominations 
of evangelical Protestants not under the con- 
trol of the state, and to the present spiritual 
condition of the country, is of opinion that the 
cause of evangelical truth and pure religion 
might be greatly furthered by a conference of 
those bodies, held to consider questions which 
concern their common work; and it instructs 
the committee to take immediate steps to as- 
certain, by correspondence with the official 
and leading representatives of the Presbyte- 
rian, Methodist, Baptist, and other evangelical 
Protestant churches, whether such an under- 
standing can be reached as shall enable them 
to unite in summoning such a conference, and 
in making arrangements for its meetings.” 

Discussions were held during the meeting of 
the Union on the doctrines and influencg of the 
Church (Established) congresses which had 
been held in the two preceding years at Ox- 
ford and Brighton, and on the exposition and 
enforcement of Free Church principles. 

The question of exchange of pulpits as be- 
tween Congregational ministers and clergymen 
of the Church of England was discussed. The 
predominance of sentiment, as expressed in the 
debates, was, that if ministers of the Estab- 
lished Church were to be welcomed to Con- 
gregational pulpits, a like courtesy should be 
extended by them to Congregational ministers, 

The eighty-first annual meeting of the Zon- 
don Missionary Society was held in London, 
Mr. Alderman McArthur, M. P., 
presided. The directors reported the aggre- 
gate receipts for the year, including a balance 
of £1,847 1s. 2d. from the previous year, to 
have been £105,401 5s. 10d. The ordinary 
receipts, from subscriptions, donations, and 
collections, had reached a higher amount than 
in any previous year. For six years consecu- 
tively the income of the society had exceeded 
£100,000. So large had been the sum placed 
at their command during the past year, that 
the directors had not needed to draw anything 
from their reserves for the special outlay which 
had been caused by the extension of the mis- 
sions in Madagascar and to New Guinea; and 
they felt that the time had come to enter upon 
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the increase of the society’s missions in India 
and China. 

The total number of missionaries in the ser- 
vice of the society was 156; and there were 
enrolled besides, 38 missionary students. The 
number of English missionaries was no greater 
than it had been ten years before; but it was 
remarked, in explanation of this fact, that in 
nine cases of English churches, formerly reck- 
oned on the society’s roll, their pastors were 
no longer regarded as missionaries of the so- 
ciety ; and the Christian churches and stations 
had been. left to fewer English missionaries 
and an increased number of native pastors and 
evangelists. In this way, 27 English mission- 
aries had been transferred to the aggressive 
and evangelistic side of the work; 25 new sta- 
tions had been occupied ; and the range of the 
society’s operations had been widely extended. 
A large part of the report was devoted to the 
Madagascar mission, and in the relation of the 
observations of the deputation (Dr. Mullens, 
foreign secretary of the society, and the Rev. 
Mr. Pillans) who had visited it the year before. 
This deputation had gone to ascertain the ex- 
act condition of the mission and of the native 
Christians, and to consult with the mission- 
aries as to the methods by which the efficiency 
of the work could be improved. They spent 
twelve months on the island; made five exten- 
sive journeys ;. visited all the principal districts 
in the centre of the island; observed the char- 
acter, resources, and population, of the villages 
and towns; and examined with care the re- 
ligious condition of the people. They emphat- 
ically assured the Board of Directors that the 
religious revolution which had taken place in 
the island was real; that among the mass of 
nominal Christians were. many thousands of 
true-hearted believers; and that they had dis- 
cerned many evidences of the solidity of the 
Christian work accomplished among these peo- 
ple. During the last five years the directors 
had increased the number of English mission- 
aries in this country from twelve to twenty- 
three. The society’s printing-press at Tana- 
narivo had done great service in the printing 
of the Scriptures, and the preparation of a 
Christian and general literature. The Friends 
had also established an efficient press at the 
capital, to which the directors had afforded 
aid. Favorable reports were made of the mis- 
sions in South Africa, in China, in India, and 
in the South Seas. Complaint was made of 
persecutions which the converts of the society 
in the island of Urea had suffered through the 
Roman Catholic mission in New Caledonia. 
Representations had been made to the French 
Government on the subject, but so far without 
effect. Progress was reported in the establish- 
ment of the new mission in New Guinea. Ten 
islands were now occupied in the Papuan Gulf, — 
together with two stations on the mainland, on 
the banks of the Katan River. Two English 
missionaries and over twenty native evangelists 
were engaged in the work at this point. 
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CONGRESS, UNITED STATES. The 
second session* of the Forty-third Congress 
commenced on December 7, 1874. (For the 
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President’s message see ANNUAL CYOLOP2DIA, 
1874.) The Vice-President, Henry Wilson, of 
Massachusetts, presided in the Senate, and 


* The following is a list of members at the second session 
of the Forty-third Congress. 


SENATE. 


Alabama—George Goldthwaite, George E. Spencer. 
Arkansas—Powell Clayton, Stephen W. Dorsey. 
California—Jobn 8. Hager, Aaron A. Sargent. 
Connecticut—William A. Buckingham, Orris 8. Ferry. 
Delaware—Thomas F. Bayard, Eli Saulsbury. 
Florida—Abijah Gilbert, Simon B. Conover. 
Georgia—Thomas M. Norwood, John B. Gordon. 
Iinois—John A. Logan, Richard J. Oglesby. 
Indiana—Daniel D. Pratt, Oliver P. Morton. 
Iowa—George G. Wright, William B. Allison. 
Kansas—James M. Harvey, John J. Ingalls. 
Kentuicky—John W. Stevenson, Thomas C. McCreery. 
Louisiana—J. Rodman West, 
Maine—Hannibal Hamlin, Lot M. Morrill. 
Maryland—William T. Hamilton, George R. Dennis. 
Massachusetis—William B. Washburne, George 8. Bout- 
well. 
Michigan—Zachariah Chandler, Thomas W. Ferry. 
Minnesota—Alexander Ramsay, William Windom. 
Mississippi— Henry R. Pease, James L. Alcorn. 
Missouri—Carl Schurz, Lewis V. Bogy. 
Nebraska—Thomas W. Tipton, Phineas W. Hitchcock. 
Nevada—William M. Stewart, John P. Jones. 
New Hampshire—Aaron H. Cragin, Bainbridge Wadleigh. 
New Jersey—John P. Stockton, Frederick T. Frelinghuy- 


en. 
New York—Reuben E. Fenton, Roscoe Conkling. 
North Carolina—Matt. W. Ransom, Aug. S. Merrimon. 
Ohio—Allen G. Thurman, John Sherman. 
Oregon—James K. Kelly, John H. Mitchell. 
Pennsylwania—John Scott, Simon Cameron. 
Rhode Island—William Sprague, Honey, B. Anthony. 
South Carolina—Thos. J. Robertson, John J. Patterson. 
Tennessee— William G. Brownlow, Henry Cooper. 
Texas—Joseph W. Flanagan, Morgan OC. Hamilton. 
Vermont—George F. Edmunds, Justin 8. Morrill, 
Virginia—John F. Lewis, John W. Johnson, 
West Virginia—Arthur R. Boreman, Henry G. Davis. 
Wisconsin-—-Matthew H. Carpenter, Timothy O. Howe. 


HOUSE, 


Alabama— Frederick G. Bromberg, James T. Rapier, 
Charles Pelham, Charles Hays, John H. Caldwell, Senbe H. 
Sloss. At Large, Alexander White, Christopher ©. Sheets. 

Arkansas—Asa Hodges, Oliver P. Snyder, Thomas M, 
Gunter. At Large, William J. Hynes. 

California—Charles Clayton, Horace Frank Page, John K. 
Luttrell, Sherman O. Houghton. 

Connecticut—Joseph Rk. Hawley, Stephen W. Kellogg, 
Henry H. Starkweather, William H. Barnum, 

Delaware—James R. Rofland. 

Florida—Josiah T. Walls, William J. Purman. 

Georgia—Andrew Sloan, Richard H. Whiteley, Philip Cook, 
Henry R. Harris, James C. Freeman, James H. Blount, Pierce 
M. B. Young, Alexander H. Stephens, Hiram P. Bell. 

Iilinois—John B. Rice, Jasper D. Ward, Charles B. Far- 
well, Stephen A. Hurlbut, Horatio C. Burchard, John B. 
Hawley, Franklin Corwin, Greenbury L. Fort, Granville Bar- 
rere, William H. Ray, Robert M. Knapp, James C. Robinson, 
John McNulta, Joseph G. Cannon, John R. Eden, James 8. 
es William R. Morrison, Isaac Clements, Samuel 8. Mar- 
shall. 

Indiana—William E, Niblack, Simeon K. Wolf, William 
8. Holman, Jeremiah M. Wilson, John Coburn, Morton C, 
Bn, AN rs epi James N. Tyner, John P. C. 

8, Henry Bb. Sayler, Jasper Packard. At Large, r 
love 8. Orth, William Williams, aa 

Iowa—George W. McCrary, Aylett R. Cotton, William G. 
Donnan, Henry O. Pratt, James Wilson, William Loughridge, 
John A. Kasson, James W. McDill, Jackson Orr. 

‘ peevese7 aud P. Lowe, Stephen A, Cobb, William A. 
ps. 

Kentucky—Edward Crossland, John Young Brown, Charles 
W. Millikin, William B. Read, Elisha D. Standeford,’ Willian: 
E. Arthur, James B. Beck, Milton J. Durham, George M. Ad- 
ams, John D. be et 3 

Louisiana—J. Hale Sypher, Lionel A, Sheldon, Chester 
Darrall, George L. Smith, Frank Morey. At large betsicco 

Maine—Jonn H. Burleigh, William P, Frye, = 
pes conser ial rina gS Hale. 55 

ary. phraim K. Wilson, Stevenson - 
liam J. O’Brien, Thomas Swann, William J. Albert Linyd 
Lowndes, Jr. 


Massachusetis—James Buffinto etn gay. W. Harris, 
Henry L. Pierce, Samuel Hooper, Daniel W. Gooch, Benja- 
min F. Butler, Ebenezer R. Hoar, John M. 8. Williams, 
George F. Hoar, Alvah Crocker, Henry L. Dawes. 

Michigan—Moses W. Field, Henry Waldron, George Wil- 
lard, Julius OC. Burrows, William B. Williams, Josiah W. Be- 
gole, Omar D. Conger, Nathaniel B. Bradley, Jay A. Hubbell. 

Minnesota—Mark H. Dunnell, Horace B. Strait, John T, 
Averill. 

Mississippi—Lucius Q. C. Lamar, Albert R. Howe, Henry 
W. Barry, Jason Niles, George C. McKee, John R. Lynch. 

Missouri—Edwin O. Stanard, Erastus Wells, William H. 
Stone, Robert A. Hatcher, Richard P. Bland, Harrison E. Ha- 
vens, Thomas T. Crittenden, Abram Comingo, Isaac C. Par- 
ker, Ira B. Hyde, John B, Clarke, Jr., John M. Glover, Aylett 
H. Buckner. 

Nebraska—Lorenzo Crounse, 

Nevwada—Charles W. Kendall. 

New Hampshire—William B. Small, Austin F, Pike, Ho- 
sea W. Parker. 

New Jersey—John W. Hazleton, Samuel A. Dobbins, Amos 
Clark, Jr., Robert Hamilton, William Walter Phelps, Marcus 
L. Ward, Isaac W. Scudder. 

New York—Henry J. Scudder. John G. Schumaker, Simon” 
B. Chittenden, Philip 8. Crooke, William R. Roberts, Samuel 
8. Cox, Thomas J. Creamer, John D. Lawson, Richard 
Schell, Fernando Wood, Clarkson N. Potter, Charles St. 
John, John O. Whitehouse, David M. Dewitt, Eli Perry, 
James 8S. Smart, Robert 8S. Hale, William A. Wheeler, Hen 
H. Hathorn, David Wilber, Clinton L. Merriam, Ellis H. 
Roberts, William E. Lansing, R. Holland Duell, Clinton D. 
MacDougall, William H. ogy) Thomas C. Platt, H. 
Boardman Smith, Freeman Clarke, George G. Hoskins, 
eae K. Bass, Walter L. Sessions. At large, Lyman 

main. 

North Carolina—Ciinton L, Cobb, Charles R. Thomas, Al- 
fred M. Waddell, William A. Smith, James M. Leach, Thomas 
8. Ashe, William M. Robbius, Robert B. Vance. 

Ohio—Milton Sayler, Henry B. Banning, John Q. Smith, 
Lewis B, Gunckel, Charles N. Lamison, Isaac R. Sherwood, 
Lawrence T. Neal, William Lawrence, James W. Robinson, 
Charles Foster, Hezekiah 8. Bundy, William E. Fink, Milton 
I. Southard, John Berry, William P. Sprague, Lorenzo Dan- 
ford, Laurin D. Woodworth, James Monroe, James A, Gar- 
field, pet C. Parsons. 

Oreg ames W. Nesmith. 

P ylvania—S 1 J. Randall, Charles O'Neill, Leon- 
ard Myers, William D. Kelley, C. Harmer, James 8. 
Biery, Washington Townsend, Hiester Clymer, A. Herr 
Smith, John W. Killinger, John B. Storm, Lazarus D. Shoe- 
maker, James D. Strawbridge, John B. Packer, John A. Ma- 

ee, John Cessna, R. Milton Speer, Sobieski Ross, Carlton B. 

Jurtis, Hiram L. Richmond, Alexander W. Taylor, James 8S. ~ 
Negley, Ebenezer McJunkin, William 8. Moore. At Large, 
Lemuel Todd, Charles Albright, Glenni W. Scofield. 

Rhode Island—Benjamin T, Eames, James M, Pendleton. 

South Carolina—Joseph H, Rainey, Alonzo J, Ransier 
? (pe Carpenter, Alexander S. Wallace. At Large, Richard 

. Cain. : 

Tennessee — Roderick R. Butler, Jacob M. Thornburgh, 
William Crutchfield, John M. Bright, Horace H. Harrison, 
Was n C. Whitthorne, John D. ©. Atkins, David A. 
Nunn, Barbour Lewis. At e, Horace Maynard. 
Texas—Wm. 8. Herndon, William P. McLean, De Witt C. 
anaes, John Hancock. At Large, Roger Q. Mills, Asa H. 

e. 

Vermont—Charles W. Willard, Luke P. Poland, George 
W. Hendee, 

Virginia—James B. Sener, James H. Platt, Jr., J. Ambler 
Smith, William H. H. Stowell, Christopher Y. Thomas, Thos. 
Whitehead, John T. Harris, Eppa Hunton, Rees T. Bowen. 
rs chen oo ohn J. Davis, J. Marshall Hagans, Frank 

erefo 

Wisconsin—Charles G. Williams, Gerry W. Hazelton, J; 
Allen Barber, Alexander Mitchell, Charles A. Eldredge. Phi- 
letus Sawyer, Jeremiah M. Rusk, Alexander 8. McDill. 


DELEGATES FROM TERRITORIES, 
Arizona—Richard C. McCormick. 
Colorado—Jerome B. Chaffee. 
Dakota—Moses K. Armstrong. : 

District of Columbia—Norton P. Chipman. 
Idaho—John Hailey. 

Montana—Martin Maginnis. 

New Mewxico—Stephen B. Elkins, 
Utah—George Q. Cannon. 
Washington—Obadiah B. McFadden. 
Wyoming—William R. Steele, 
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James G. Blaine, of Maine, as Speaker in the 
House. ; 

Subsequently, on December 22d, Matthew H. 
Carpenter was elected President of the Senate 
pro tem. 


In the House, on December 8th, the bill for 
the improvement of the currency and the re- 
duction of the interest on the funded debt was 
considered. 

Mr. Maynard, of Tennessee, said: ‘‘ This bill 
_ was introduced by my friend from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Kelley) and was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, who instructed 
me to report it back with an adverse recom- 


mendation, and to ask that it be placed on the 


calendar. It has been placed there, and is the 
bill which is known very well by members of 
the House as the 3.65 convertible bond bill. 
That involves a question of a great deal of 
public interest—one that has entered very 
largely into the discussions of the country 
during the last few months. It seems to me 
we may as well take up this bill and consider 
it at this time as at any other period of the ses- 
sion. We probably have as much leisure now, 
and our minds are as little preoccupied now as 
they will be.” 

Mr. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, said: ‘“ Mr. 
Chairman, suppose we have the billread. Iam 
afraid that gentlemen are not aware of its 
purport.” 

The bill was read as follows: 


Be tt enacted by the Senateand House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the amount of United States notes in 
circulation be limited, except as hereinafter provided, 
to $400,000,000; and that any holder of said notes 
presenting any sum not less than fifty dollars, or 
_ some multiple thereof, to the Treasury of the United 
States, or any of the assistant treasurers, shall re- 
- eeive in exchange therefor an equal amount of bonds 
of the United States, coupon or registered, as may 
by said holder be desired, bearing interest at the 
rate of 3.65 per cent. per annum, payable semi-annu- 
ally, which the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized to prepare and furnish for that purpose ; 
and that when any person shall demand of the 
Treasurer of the United States, or any assistant 
treasurer, redemption of said bonds, it shall be the 
duty of said Treasurer or assistant treasurer to pay 
in United States notes the principal of said bond or 
bonds, with accrued interest, and cancel and forward 
the bonds thus redeemed to the Treasurer of the 
United States forthwith, in such manner as the 
Secretary may prescribe. 

Section 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall cause to be prepared United States notes of 
the several denominations now in use to the amount 
of $50,000,000, which shall be held as a reserve or 
redemption fund for the purpose of securing prompt 
ee of said bonds when demanded, and the 

nited States notes so held in reserve shall be used 
only when needed for the payment of said bonds on 
their presentation, and shall be withdrawn and 
placed again in reserve out of any United States 
notes not otherwise appropriated, received by the 
Treasury Department thereafter; and the whole 
amount of United States notes received by the 
Treasury Department in exchange for said Ronda 
bearing 3.65 per cent. interest shall be appropriated 
and applied by the Secretary of the Treasury, as 
rapidly as practicable, to the purchase or redemption 
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of any bonds of the United States outstanding at the 
passage of this act. 

Sxc. 3. That national banks are hereby author- 
ized to hold said bonds bearing 38.65 per cent. inter- 
est instead of the reserve of United States notes 
now required by law. 


Mr. Kelley: ‘“‘ The President’s message was 
read to us yesterday, and it contains one short 
sentence that should be printed in bold letters 
and bright colors over the door of every dwell- 
ing and workshop in the country. No truth 
could be more pregnant or more instructive to 
the American people than the one contained 
in that brief sentence so pertinent to this dis- 
cussion. It reads thus: 

Debt—debt abroad—is the only element that can, 
with always a sound currency, enter into our affairs 
to cause any continued depression in the industries 
and prosperity of our people. 


“Why, sir, foreign debt, carrying gold in- 
terest, is what is crushing the hearts and the 
hopes and undermining the morals of the la- 
boring people of our country. It is that in- 
debtedness which is filling our almshouses 
with people skilled in many industries and 
eager to toil for their living. It is that foreign 
debt, that annual gold indebtedness for inter- 
est on the principal, that is stripping the 
thrifty and industrious laborer of his earnings 
hoarded through years in savings-banks ; that 
is compelling him to see his humble but mort- 
gaged home pass to the capitalist at a nominal 
price, because he has not been permitted to 
earn the little stipend that would enable him 
to pay his monthly dues to the building asso- 
ciation, or his semi-annual installment to the 
capitalist. It is that foreign debt which is 
causing a vast tide of emigration to flow from 
our shores, and repelling hundreds of thou- 
sands of immigrants who hoped and expected 
to find shelter, freedom, and prosperity under 
our republican institutions, _ 

*“* And, sir, the bill just read by the Clerk is 
a proposition to abate this foreign indebted- 
ness by authorizing the Government to avail 
itself of the resources of the American people, 
and to so locate a large part of the public debt 
immediately, and all of it ultimately, that 
when it shall pay its interest it will pay it to 
those from whom it has drawn the money by 
hard and heavy taxation. 

“This is my sole object in proposing the 
issue of convertible bonds, and I stand not 
upon the phraseology of my bill. I am ready 
to accept amendments. What I ask is the 
inauguration of a system by which the honor 
of the Government may be vindicated by its 
acceptance of the currency it issued and which 
it now repudiates, and that the people may be 
relieved of the curse of this debt— ‘debt 
abroad ’—which is the only thing that can 
interfere with our prosperity. 

‘‘ When the Government issued greenbacks 
it acted with wisdom enlightened by the expe- 
rience of history. Thaddeus Stevens, then the 
great mind of this House, knew the story of 
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French assignats, and knew that they had 
failed because they had been predicated on the 
revenues of property to which the government 
issuing them had no legal tenure, and that 
when the Church reclaimed her property and 
the returning nobility claimed its, there was 
no means of redeeming the paper. He knew, 
too, the story of our continental paper; that 
it had been issued with no means provided for 
its redemption or absorption. He knew, sir 
(for in 1862 he and I talked over the wise 
opinions pressed upon the Continental Con- 
gress by Benjamin Franklin), that that great 
man had urged that Congress not to increase 
the issues of paper, but to borrow from the peo- 
ple those which had already been made by 
offering them an interest-bearing bond; and, 
as I have recently had occasion to write, had 
Franklin’s advice been taken, the story of con- 
tinental money would not have become, as it 
now is, a snare and a delusion to many hon- 
est, well-meaning and patriotic people; _be- 
cause the amount issued would have been 
small, the excess would have flowed back 
upon the Treasury, the people would have 
held interest-bearing bonds which in time 
would have been paid off, the whole amount 
of the debt would have been nominal in com- 
parison with the figures presented by the total 
issue of continental money. | 

“Sir, I say that when we issued Treasury 
notes, now known as greenbacks, these instruc- 
tive lessons were present to the minds of those 
who created that beneficent currency ; and they 
provided that the notes should be convertible 
into interest-bearing bonds of the Government, 
_ that whoever took them dnd found them in 
excess of his wants could invest them with the 


Government and receive compensation there-, 


for. But, sir, evil counsels prevailed. The 
House determined that those notes should be 
full legal tender for all debts, public and pri- 
vate; but the Senate yielded to the evil coun- 
sels which to-day seem to control both this 
and that branch of our national Legislature. 
It amended the House bill by providing that 
the interest on the bonds should be paid in 
gold, and in that instant it in so far repudiated 
the instrument of exchange, the currency it 
was authorizing the Government to issue, for 
it also provided that in order to secure a sufti- 
cient supply of gold for the payment of that 
interest the customs duties should be collected 
in gold. 

“Sir, when it became inevitable to him that 
the country must be lost or the bankers grati- 
fied, my venerable colleague in sadness of 
spirit consented to yield, and the Pandora’s 
box from which all our financial evils have 
sprung was then created with open lid. A 
demand for gold was thus created beyond 
the means of the country to meet. Foreign 
bankers saw’ the position in which we had 
placed ourselves. Speculators at home united 
with them, and together they aggravated the 
wide disparity between gold and the legal- 
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tender notes of the Government, which these 
unfortunate provisions had created. France 
in her great trouble, taught by her own expe- 
rience, and having our calamities which re- 
sulted from this partial repudiation of our 
legal-tender notes before her, recently made 
through the Bank of France an issue of irre- 
deemable legal-tender notes to the amount of 
hundreds of millions; and yet the difference 
between gold and paper there has never ex- 
ceeded 1 per cent. 

“And why? Why, sir, simply because 
France, wiser or more honest than we, made 
her irredeemable bank-note a legal tender for 
all debts, public and private. No ‘gold ring’ 
could be formed there, no speculation was 
open to foreign bankers; but the artist, manu- 
facturer, jeweler, or other person who wanted 
gold for mechanical or scientific uses, could buy 
it with the irredeemable notes of the Bank of 
France at a depreciation of from one-fourth 
of one per cent. to one per cent. 

“It is impossible to estimate the loss we 
have sustained by this partial repudiation. 
For some years it was but-partial, and we still 
recognized our greenbacks as money upon 
which the Government would pay interest. 
We maintained a system of temporary loans. 
They. bore many names; compound-interest 
notes, seven-thirties, certificates of indebted- 
ness, etc., but they were all temporary loans, 
in which the Government took the use of the 
people’s money, agreeing to return it forth- 
with or upon short notice, and to pay interest 
for the time it held it. . 

“‘ But, sir, the capitalists of Europe and this 
country succeeded in persuading Congress and 
the executive department of the Government 
that it would not be a fraud to cheat laborers, 
whether on the farm or in the factory or the 
mine, by depreciating the currency with which 
it paid them; that it would not be dishonest 
to further depreciate the medium for which 
the farmer sells his grain and the laborer his 
toil; and induced Congress to repeal all provi- 
sions under which our legal tenders could be 
invested in the funded debt of the Government, 
and which gave strength, character, and value ~ 
to them. And the act of 1870 was vigorously 
and eloquently marshaled by the then chair- 
man of the Banking Committee, the gentleman 
now a member from Ohio (Mr. Garfield), 
field), which required the payment and can- 
cellation of the poor $54,000,000 of three per 
cents in which the greenback might still be 
temporarily invested. . 

‘‘ How stands your greenback now? Repu- 
diated by the Government. It.will not receive 
it for customs. It will not accept it at par for 
interest-bearing loans. Yet it makes labor 
take it in compensation for its toil and the 
farmer for the produce of his acres. Is that 
honest? Are bankers more numerous than 
laborers or farmers? Can they not of their 
abounding wealth provide themselves with the 
comforts of life, while honest laborers are 
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compelled to seek refuge in the almshouse or 
commit petty crime to secure the shelter of 
the jail? These are the legitimate fruits of 
repudiation by Congress of the currency itself 
had created. 

‘“‘T speak for the American people, and I ask 
the Government to be honest to its own peo- 
ple before it is generous to foreign bankers 
and bondholders. 

‘““ What does the bill propose? This: that 
any citizen or corporation having money lying 


- idle, for which no present use exists, may lend 


it to the Government at the rate of 3.65 per 
cent., recalling it as he would do from a sav- 
ings-bank or individual to whom it had been 
loaned on call when the time comes for more 
advantageous use. What good would that do? 
you say. Why, sir, in the first place, it would 
remove the brand of repudiation from our 
legal tenders, and it would give the Govern- 


ment immediately—and when I say imme- 


diately I mean, say, within six months’ from 


the time when the first bond should be issued 


—about five hundred million dollars at that 
low rate of interest, payable to our own peo- 
ple within our own limits, with which to 
redeem gold-bearing bonds now held by for- 
It would relieve us of that amount 
of that debt abroad which so curses us. It 
would give increased value to the greenback, 
and thereby diminish the disparity between it 
and gold. It would diminish the demand for 
gold, and thereby again decrease the disparity 
between gold and the greenback. 

“And, sir, more and better than this, it 
would quicken every industry in the country. 
How so? Why, sir, our currency no longer 
circulates; it has ceased to perform the func- 
tion of currency; it is hoarded as capital. 
More than sixty millions of it lie dead in the 
Treasury. What is the office of currency? Itis 
to run, to circulate, to pass from hand to hand 
in effecting exchanges of property and values. 


Why does it not run, why does it not circu- 


late? Because capitalists know that with the 
cry of contraction and the threatened repeal 
of the legal-tender clause the production of 
the country must still further contract. They 
know that with the Government insisting 
on contraction and capitalists hoarding the 
currency as capital, the prices of all property 
must depreciate and vast amounts of it ex- 
change hands by forced sales.” 

_ Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts said: ‘Mr. 
Chairman, for myself this question as a political 
one has passed away from all interest. Eight 
years ago I announced substantially the prop- 
osition contained in this bill as what I be- 
lieved to be the only safety to the currency 
of the country. I saw that the greenback 


which, when it was made legal tender, was 


made convertible into United States 6 per 
cent. bonds, had, by the action of Congress, 
inspired by the capitalists of both hemispheres, 


_ been repudiated and set aside by having that 


privilege taken away, and that it had no value 
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except asa legal tender for certain debts of 
the Government and for the debts of the peo- 
ple. And I saw that there was nothing of 
value that could be predicated upon it, and I 
made the suggestion, now embodied in this 
bill, that there should be a bond of the Gov- 
ernment authorized and prepared, which 
should allow the greenback to be funded in 
that which should bear an interest which 
should give it value; and I chose 3.65 as the 
rate of interest for two reasons: First, as I 
supposed that this bond would pass from hand 
to hand in the transactions of life largely, that 
there might be a convenient rate of interest in 
which to make the account—a mill a day for 
ten dollars, half a cent for fifty dollars, one 
cent for one hundred dollars, so that all could 
be reckoned without trouble and inconven- 
ience. 

‘* But I had a higher and more controlling 
motive than that. I looked abroad over the 
world, and I saw that the gold dollar of the 
world was invested, on the average, at about 
three per cent. Take the whole gold invest-— 
ments in Government securities of the world, 
and they do not yield over three per cent. ; they 
would not average even that were it not for our 
large six per cent. gold loans. That being so, I 
said, let us make the greenback dollar of the 
United States a little better than the gold dollar 
of the world; that-is, it shall be competent for 
investment at any hour at the rate of 3.65 in- 
terest, or a little better than the average gold 
dollar of the world. And that will bring up 
the greenback equal to the gold dollar of the 
world without shock to the business or pros- 
perity of the country. 

‘*T elaborated this idea in a speech to the 
House. Because of this simple proposition to 
bring up the value and utilize the greenback I 
was instantly attacked as a repudiator. No 
man ever answered the argument. It was 
made on this floor nearly six years ago, in Feb- 
ruary, 1869, and no man has ever answered 
the argument—nay, no man has ever at- 
tempted to answer the argument, and no man 
has attempted to show that this proposition is 
not feasible, and will not accomplish all that 
is claimed for it. The reply has always been 
calling hard names or insisting that nothing 
should be done which should save the pros- 
perity of the country, only that all values 
should be forced down by contraction until 
the creditors, both of the people and the Gov- 
ernment, could be paid in gold, dollar for dol- 
lar, for that which they had loaned in green- 
backs, sometimes at fifty per cent. discount 
from gold. 

** How stands the fact? You have a legal- 
tender dollar with which the whole business 
of this people is done; but you make no pro- 
vision for its redemption now or hereafter. 
You require every man to take it in pay for 
all his possessions he is obliged to sell. You 
pay it as an equivalent for the blood and limbs 
of your soldiers; with it you compensate their 
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widows and orphans for the lives of husbands 
and fathers; and yet you provide no means by 
which to give it a standard value, even by 
offering to pay interest upon it. 

‘‘Now, the proposition is simply to allow 
the people of the United States to go to their 
Government and say, ‘We have taken your 
money; we desire that you will at least pay 
us interest on it until you redeem it in actual 
value.’ The answer has been made, ‘ Your 
scheme will not be effective, because no man 
willtake the 3.65 bonds; because there are other 
and higher rates of interest for money in legal 
tenders which can be obtained,’ I therefore 
said, in order to make it desirable for the peo- 
ple to take these bonds, they should be con- 
vertible into money and the money reconvert- 
ible into bonds at the pleasure of the holders, 
They should have this quality; so that, when 
men desire no longer to hold the bonds, they 
should have back their money. If they think 
they can make better use of the money than to 
obtain 8.65 interest for it, they should have 
the opportunity. But, when the money of 
the Government which they hold will not 
yield them 8.65 interest, they should have the 
opportunity to pay back the money and take 
the bonds. And with the money which the 
Government received for its 3.65 bonds it 
could either buy gold or redeem our bonds 
now out at 6 per cent. interest which we have 
pledged ourselves to redeem in gold, unwisely 
and unjustly, as I think and have always 
thought—a proposition which I almost alone 
contested on this floor; a decision unjust to 
the people and unwise in the Government. 
But it now being the contract of the United 
States, that contract must be kept in solemn 
faith, however unwise and however unjust. 
We have made it; we are bound byit. Others 
have acted upon it; and I never desire to go 
back one jot or one tittle from any obligation, 
public or private. But this is not the only 
thing in which the 8.65 bond, if adopted, will 
be of advantage to the country. What is all 
business suffering from to-day? What is it 
that shuts up every mill in Massachusetts, or 
makes it run only on partial time? Why is it 
that sixty thousand men in that State who de- 
sire labor to-day cannot get it; and ninety 
thousand men in the city of New York, as it is 
said? In Pennsylvania there are hundreds of 
thousands thrown out of employment. . Why 
is it? Why is all business enterprise crippled ? 

“It isnot for want of money. Oh, no; there 
is not a member on this floor who cannot go 
into New York and with Government bonds 
obtain at three per cent. on call as many millions 
as he chooses to make a deposit of collateral 
for. But if he goes there and asks for a loan, 
as a business loan, on six months’ time, he 
cannot borrow a dollar at less than seven, 
eight, nine, or ten per cent. a year inter- 
est. You cannot borrow money on time for 
any interest at which any business can be car- 
ried on. And why? Because it is under- 
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stood that the Congress of the United States 
and the Executive of the United States are 
determined to reduce the currency of the 
country until we get to specie payments, 
Specie payments! There never were specie 
payments; there never will be specie pay- 
ments. Specie value we shall get to, and all 
the sooner if you give specie valus to your 
greenback. 

“This contraction of the currency reduces the 
value of all business enterprises until they are 
not safe security for investments or loans. 

‘“‘ What isthe objection to contraction? If all 
the property of this country would go down 
equally and together, I would hold up both my 
hands to contract it until we got to specie 
value, if you please. But what is the fact? 
Statisticians tell us, with more or less of accu- 
racy (and I am not here to quarrel whether it 
is accurate or not—it is accurate enough for all 
my purposes), that there is $16,000,000,000 of 
private property in this country. Beitso. A 
little more or a little less makes no difference. 
I think that is an under-estimate; but such is 
the estimate of the statisticians. 

‘* Now, one-quarter of all the property of this 
country is in invested debt—bonds and mort- 
gages, securities of various descriptions. Of 
this there can be no doubt. Now, then, the 
difficulty is that we are striving to bring down 
the property of this country to a specie valua- 
tion; and already we have brought down real 
estate in New York thirty-three per cent. ; in 
Massachusetts at least twenty-five per cent. ; 
and the case is the same all over the country ex- 
cept in the granaries of the farmers of the West. 
How is it in Chicago? That city, after the fire 
had swept over it and left it desolate, was large- 
ly rebuilt upon money obtained on mortgage; 
and those mortgages are now coming home, 
The property upon which such securities rest 
has therefore already been brought down 
something like thirty per cent.; but invested 
debt never comes down—never, never—not 
one dollar. We are bringing down 30 per 
cent. the value of the active productive prop- 
erty of this country—for what purpose? For 
the purpose of getting at ‘specie payment.’ 
What does ‘specie payment’ mean? The pay- 
ment of this invested debt the other quarter ina 
currency worth ten or twelve per cent. more 
than the money in which it was contracted, and 
in some cases forty per cent. more if the debt 
was contracted when gold was at a high pre- 
mium. You are thus bringing down the value 
of three-fourths of the property of this country. 
to raise the other quarter—the invested capital, 
the property of the men who live on usury— 
ten per cent. higher. Is there anybody who 
can deny this? Have I not stated the fact ex- 
actly as it exists? I am not here to quarrel 
with men about their opinions upon finance; 
but I ask them to look at this stubborn fact 
which no man can deny or doubt. 

‘‘What is the consequence? The conse- 
quence is that we are eaten up by interest. 
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What I am endeavoring to impress upon the 
House is that there should not be such a con- 
dition of law, such an administration of its 
finances by Government, as to give facility for 
this usury. Why, sir, if men can lend their 
money for seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, 
twelve, and fifteen per cent. interest, it is be- 
cause of the high rate of interest paid by the 
Government. It is axiomatic in finance (if 
there is any such thing as an axiom in 
finance) that upon Government securities 
money can always be borrowed ut the lowest 
rate of interest when the Government is at 
peace and when everybody has confidence in its 
ability to pay its obligations. Now, of this 
$4,000,000,000 of invested debt the Govern- 
ment is a borrower for $2,300,000,000, or 
more than one-half; and it borrows it at never 
less than five per cent. and from that to six per 
cent. The Government, which offers the best 
- security, pays these rates. Then, when you 
come to the next best security, which is perhaps 
‘on town, city, and county bonds, it is neces- 
sary to pay six and seven per cent. Whenyou 
get to the next best security, say railroad bonds, 
seven or eight per cent. interest is required ; and 
when you come to borrow for business pur- 
poses, because of the risks in business paper, 
the business man must pay eight or nine per 
cent. in Massachusetts; and going from the 
money-centres southward and westward the 
rate reaches ten, twelve, fifteen, and twenty 
‘per cent. 

“Now, I want the Government, for its im- 
mense loan, to come into the market as a 
borrower at a lower rate of interest, and then 
the rate upon the next best class of securities 
will range lower, and so on till the rate of 
interest on all forms of indebtedness comes 
down. That is why I want 3.65 per cent. 
interest bonds issued by the Government and 
offered as an investment to the people. Let 
the Government go into the market as a bor- 
rower at that rate, and the general rate of 
interest will come down. You cannot get it 
down by simple legislation against taking 
usury. That is impossible, because men loan 
their money at what they can get for it on the 
best security they can get; and upon this 
axiom of finance, low rate of interest with 
good security and high rate-of interest with 
poor security; and the business investment is 
the lowest security.” 

Mr. Dawes, of Massachusetts, said: ‘ Mr. 
_ Chairman, those who are in favor of this bill 
and of the policy of expansion which is sure 
to follow from it, as well as those who are op- 
posed to the bill and to that policy, all alike 
agree that the present condition of things is 
fraught with evil of an alarming character, 
demanding the attention of the people’s Repre- 
sentatives on whom that people have waited 
patiently for action till patience itself is well- 
nigh exhausted. 

“The President of the United States and the 
Secretary of the Treasury call your attention 
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to this condition of things, and press upon us 
immediate action ; the President putting it be- 
fore all other matters in his message. The two 
gentlemen who contend upon this floor for the 
honor of the fathership of this measure vie 
with each other in calling attention to the ne- 
cessity of action. We are told, on the one 
hand, by the Executive, that there is labor 
enough and capital enough in the country; 
that labor is knocking at the door of capital 
and anxious for employment; that capital, for 
some reason or other, closes its vaults and 
holds more fast than ever its grip upon the 
money of the country. We are told by our 
distinguished friends who have advocated this 
measure that the people are crying out for em- 
ployment; that twenty-five or thirty thousand, 
more or less, in my own State, and twice that 
number in Pennsylvania, are to-day without 
employment; that the banker and the capital- 
ist are clutching the money and holding it back 
from active operation in business. 

“So, Mr. Chairman, you see that those who 
look upon this measure from opposite sides 
agree that the evil and the mischief to be 
remedied are the same. It comes, then, to 
the question-whether the measure before the 
House will remedy the evil. There is no lack 
of earnestness in the demand for the remedy. 
There is great diversity of opinion as to what 
will prove a remedy. Those who pursue the 
line of policy indicated by the bill declare that 
the evil lies in the policy favored by those who 
oppose it; and with equal earnestness they are 
met by the other side with the argument that 
it is the very condition of things you propose 
to aggravate and perpetuate that has brought 
about the calamities all of us deplore. It 
would be quite well for us to answer the ques- 
tion why it is that labor is out of employment 
and that capital is not willing to trust itself in 
the hands of the laborer. My colleague, in 
attempting to answer this question, says that 
while you can borrow money enough on Wall 
Street or in any other money market on call 
at two or three per cent., when it is attempted 
to borrow it for investment in active business 
for any length of time you must pay six or 
eight per cent. The fact is substantially as 
stated by my colleague. The reason he gives 
why the capitalist will not loan his money at 
the same rate on investment that he will upon 
call is, as he says, because he is afraid that 
the Executive and Congress will contract the 
currency. 

‘* Now, I insist upon it that there can be no 
question that the reason why you are obliged 
to pay more for money on time than on call is 
because of the apprehension that Congress is 
going to inflate the currency, not to contract 
it. And it is because the capitalist knows that 
an inflated currency is not worth as much as a 
contracted currency; that it will not purchase 
as much; that its purchasing power is less. 
And if he is to be paid nine months or a year 
hence in a currency whose purchasing power 
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is less, he must have a greater rate of interest. 
If he is to be paid in a currency whose pur- 
chasing power is greater, he will take a less 
rate of interest. And the test is the rate of 
interest in the market to-day. And the answer 
to what I understood to be my colleague’s 
argument is in that very fact. It is all summed 
up in these words: We have a currency over 
the value of which Congress has control, and 
no mortal can tell what that value will be nine 
months or a year hence. 

‘The proposition of my colleague and of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, in the bill be- 
fore the committee, is to make that which was 
a war measure of the Government—the intro- 
duction of Government promises to pay with- 
out provision for their immediate payment—a 
permanent part of the currency of the country 
in time of peace. I said when on the floor 
before that it was a departure from all the 
former policy of the Government of the United 
States. 

It is a question whether there is any power 
under the Constitution of the United States, 
except that power which rises above almost 
every other—the power of self-preservation in 
time of war—that authorizes the Government 
at all to issue this kind of paper. So little did 
the framers of the Constitution dream of the 
exercise of such a power under any circum- 
stances, that they did not provide in terms for 
its exercise even for the purpose of saving the 
life of the Government in the perils of war. 
And the Supreme Court of the United States 
has indicated in its late opinions and judg- 
ments grave doubts whether there exists at 
all in the Government any such power except 
to meet the exigencies of war. That the power 
- was exercised from the most patriotic motives 
all admit. All now admit that it was an abso- 
lute necessity at the time. The history of the 
creation of those promises of the Government 
is that they came out of the groans and the 
burdens of the life-struggle of the nation, and 
are not the healthy development and growth 
of the country in its normal condition. It 
were a marvel that out of such a state of 
things, and to meet such a terrible exigency, 
there came, as by chance, a peace policy set- 
ting at naught all the laws of finance by 
which the civilized world has till now been 
governed. 

“T hold in my hand the autograph letter of 
the then Secretary of the Treasury, the late 
Chief-Justice of the United States, in which he 
returned to the Committee on Ways and Means 
the first bill that was introduced into the House 
of Representatives creating these legal-tender 
notes. In that letter is set forth the necessity 
for their creation; the struggle in his own 


mind to come to the conclusion that in that’ 


state of things there was power in the Gov- 
ernment to make them a legal tender—a con- 
clusion which he afterward, as Chief-Justice, 
reversed; and his anxiety to meet the issue 
with a corresponding power to fund them in a 


six per cent. gold-bearing bond to keep them 
at a level with specie and to secure their im- 
mediate retirement’ as soon as the necessities 
of the Government should permit. And I 
hold also a subsequent letter to that committee 
in which, when in order to float in the dark- 
est hours of the war the ten-forty bonds the 
Government made the fatal mistake of aban- 
doning the idea of funding those notes in a six 
per cent. gold-bearing bond, he records his 
anxiety and distress, in view of the necessity 
pressing upon him, to resort as a substitute for 
this funding process to that other alternative 
of contraction, which brings with it so much 
distress and consequent opposition. 
feel quite at liberty to put these letters upon 
the record without permission. I allude to 
them because they do but give expression to 
the entire sentiment of those in every branch 
of this Government who created these notes. 

‘“War, with its necessities and burdens, 
being passed, the country looked to us for a 
policy that would cause these notes to pass 
away also, and the abnormal condition of 
things created thereby to fade with the mem- 
ories of the war. They have looked in vain, 
Indeed, until within a short time it has been 
the announced policy to let things alone, and 
allow the country to grow up to the expanded 
condition of the currency, and so relieve itself 
of this abnormal, this strange condition of 
things. But I am here to rejoice with my 
friend from Ohio (Mr. Garfield) that at last 
an unmistakable voice comes to our aid from 
high authority, demanding an affirmative and 
an aggressive policy toward these Treasury- 
notes. I rejoice that our hands are being 
strengthened in the effort (if we have.courage 
to make it) to bring this country back to the 
laws of trade; those laws which no sophistry 
of argument, or misapprehension of facts, or 
misconstruction of circumstances, however 
specious, can put to naught. But the effort 
is now, by the bill before the House, to per- 
petuate this condition of things, and make it 
the permanent policy of the land.” 

Mr. Smith, of New York, said: ‘‘ I have no 
purpose of miking a speech on this occasion. 
I desire only to explain the reasons which will 
control my own vote upon this bill. 

‘“‘ First, Iam opposed to all inflation of the 
currency. With the exception of my vote for 
the $400,000,000 greenback bill, for reasons 
which will appear, as I proceed, I have voted 
steadily and uniformly against expansion in 
every guise in which it has been presented to 
the House. 

‘“‘ Second, I am in favor of the resumption 
of specie payments by the Government at the 
earliest moment possible, without serious det- 
riment to the finances of the Government. 

‘Third, I am not only opposed to all ex- 
pansion of the currency, but I am equally op- 
posed to any legislation in the interest of na- 
tional-bank currency to the exclusion of the 
legal tenders, and for these reasons: The 


I do not | 
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legal tenders represent the non-interest-bear- 
ing debt of the Government. Upon the $382,- 
000,000 of legal-tender notes the Government 
is paying no interest whatever. Upon the 
$356,000,000 of national-bank circulation the 
Government is paying, by way of interest upon 
the bonds deposited as security, between twen- 
ty and twenty-one million dollars in gold every 
ear. 

a I do not think that the substitution of 
national-bank currency, for the purpose of 
driving out the circulation of legal tenders, is 
thrifty statesmanship. I am quite aware that 
these national banks pay taxes to the Govern- 
ment, which in part compensates for the inter- 
est which the Government pays upon that cir- 
culation, but it is only in part. 

* In the next place, I am opposed to driving 
greenbacks out of circulation, for the reason 
that they are legal tenders, and that in the 
future even more than in the past they will be 
of signal service to the finances of our coun- 
try. Now, in place of any extended argument 
to demonstrate this proposition, let me cite 
an illustration. In 1857, if at the distance of 
nearly twenty years my recollection is correct, 
the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company 
failed. Certain banks in New York City were 
involved with this company. There were runs 
upon those banks for specie payments, and 
they were compelled to suspend. Other banks 
were so far complicated with them that they 
suspended also, and nearly every bank in the 
country had suspended specie payments within 
the space of ten days. They shut up like oys- 
ters, throwing out the paper of solvent cus- 
tomers, who went to protest, and the conse- 
quence was, wellnigh universal financial ruin 
and devastation. 

** Now, suppose that in 1857 there had been 


- incirculation, or in the Treasury, $382,000,000 


of legal tenders, and that they could have been 
had in exchange for Government bonds at par 
with gold, that disaster to the country which 
happened from public fright, because of the 
inability of the banks to redeem their notes, 
would never have happened. And in the 


_ future, when the Government shall have re- 


sumed specie payments, in times of public 
panic, if your legal tenders are in existence, 
to be had for Government bonds at par with 
gold, they will be worth more to the com- 
merce and the finances of the country than 
their face in gold, because they cannot be ex- 
ported; while your gold, in a sufficient amount 
to bear the strain of a general panic, cannot 
be kept in the country. For this reason they 
will prove to be a handy thing to have in the 
house. And when resumption of specie pay- 
ments by the Government is sufficient to meet 
and overcome the financial evils which we 
now encounter, are we willing recklessly and 
madly to throw away the legal tenders, which 
could be made of infinite value to the com- 
merce of the country in the future? And let 
me add that, in my humble judgment, in any 
VoL. xv.—10 A 
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issue before the people, between greenbacks 
and bank-notes, the greenbacks will win, and, 
brought to par, they ought to win. 

‘“Now, I desire not to be misunderstood. 
I would consent to the continuance of these 
legal tenders in circulation only upon condi- 
tion that they shall be exchangeable for gold 
at the Treasury of the United States. Before 
you compel the people to resume specie pay- 
ments, set them the example. Resume your- 
selves. Pay gold for your greenbacks at the 
Treasury. Iam unalterably opposed to driving 
them out of circulation in the interest of na- 
tional-bank notes. I will vote to make them 
receivable for customs dues in part. If need 
be, I will vote to retire them gradually until 
they come to par, with liberty to reissue them 
when they are at par. And I will vote with 
peculiar satisfaction for the measure suggested 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Dawes), to fund them in a gold-bearing bond 
which is worth par. 

‘** Now, while there are in the bill of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Kelley) some 
features which impress me very favorably, I 
think there are very grave objections to it. 

‘It has been said in this debate that there 
is no expansion in it, and that allegation has 
gone unchallenged. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me that there is expansion in this bill; that 
there is illimitable expansion in it; for this 
reason: these 3.65 per cent. bonds, it is pro- 
vided in this bill, may be issued of the denomi- 
nation of fifty dollars. The $382,000,000 of 
greenbacks may be returned to the Treasury, 
and in exchange for them there may be issued 
$382,000,000, in fifty-dollar Government bonds 
bearing 3.65 per cent. interest. Now, what is 
to prevent those 3.65 per cent. bonds from being 
circulated as currency? Why, sir, it was said 
here last winter by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Butler), if I mistake not, that the 
very object of making this interest 3.65 per 
cent. was that it might be easy of computation, 
being one cent per day upon $100, so that they 
might readily pass from hand to hand, with 
the interest added. Not only would those 
Government bonds be circulated as currency, 
and thereby expand the currency, but they 
would be sought for with avidity precisely as 
the interest-bearing Treasury-notes were sought. 
after some years ago when they were in circu- 
lation. Now, what would be the result? If 
the $382,000,000 of greenbacks were returned 
and exchanged for Government bonds, and 
three-fourths of the greenbacks received by 
the Government were reissued to buy gold for 
the purpose of taking up our bonds. abroad, 
precisely as is contemplated by this bill, then 
the greenbacks thus reissued would be put into 
circulation again, so that after the first ex- 
change there would be in circulation, counting 
those greenbacks and the Government bonds. 
issued for them, $668,000,000, and that pro- 
cess would be repeated ad infinitum. Thus. 
the amount of paper circulating as currency 
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in the shape of greenbacks and these bonds 
(which, as I said before, would be sought for 
with avidity, because they bear an interest 
easy of computation) would be limited only 
by the amount of Government bonds which 
.we could call in under this process. 

‘‘For this reason it seems to me there is 
illimitable inflation in this bill, which I de- 
plore and against which I must protest. But, 
in the endeavor:to relieve one objection to the 
bill, I move that it be amended in the first sec- 
tion by inserting the words ‘one thousand’ in 
lieu of the word ‘fifty,’ in order that the bonds 
shall be required to be of the denomination of 
not less than one thousand dollars.” 

The bill was further considered and amend- 
ed, but no final action was taken upon it in 


the House. 


In the Senate, on December 21st, Mr. Sher- 
man, of Ohio, from the Committee on Finance 
reported the bill to provide for the resump- 
tion of specie payments, which was read and 
passed to the second reading. On the 22d, 
the bill was considered in the Senate. The 
bill was read at length, as follows: 


Beit enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is hereby authorized and required, as rapidly as 
racticable, to cause to be coined at the mints of the 
nited States silver coins of the denominations of 
ten, twenty-five, and fifty cents, of standard value, 
and to issue them in redemption of an equal number 
and amount of fractional currency of similar denomi- 
nations, or, at his discretion, he may issue such silver 
coins through the mints, the sub-treasuries, public 
depositaries, and post-offices of the United States; 
and, upon such issue, he is hereby authorized an 
required to redeem an equal amount of such frac- 
tional currency, until the whole amount of such 
_ fractional currency outstanding shall be redeemed. 
Sxction 2. That so much of section 8524 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States as provides 
fora a of 1-5 of 1 per cent. for converting stand- 
ard gold bullion into coin is hereby repeat: and 
hereafter no charge shall be made for that service. 
Szc. 3. That section 5177 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, limiting the aggregate amount 
of circulating notes of national banking associations, 
be, and is hereby, repealed ; and each existing bank- 
ing association may increase its circulating notes in 
accordance with existing law without respect to said 
aggregate limit; and new banking associations may 
be organized in accordance with existing law with- 
out respect to said aggregate limit; and the pro- 
visions of law for the withdrawal and redistribution 
of national-bank currency among the several States 
and Territories are hereby repealed. And whenever 
and so often as circulating notes shall be issued to 
any such banking association, so increasing its cap- 
ital or circulating notes, or so newly organized as 
aforesaid, it shall be the duty of the Asseetar y of the 
Treasury to redeem the legal-tender United States 
notes in excess only of $300,000,000 to the amount 
of 80 jibes cent. of the sum of national-bank notes so 
issued to any such banking association as aforesaid, 
and to continue such redemption as such circulating 
notes are‘issued until there shall be outstanding the 
sum of $300,000,000 of such legal-tender United 
States notes, and no more, And onand after the Ist 
day of January, A. p. 1879, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall redeem in coin the United States 
legal-tender notes then outstanding on their presen- 
tation for arenes at the office of the assistant 
treasurer of the United States in the city of New 
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York, in sums of not less than fifty dollars. And to 
enable the Secretary of the Treasury to prepare and 
provide for the redemptions in this act authorized 
or required, he is authorized to use any surplus reve- 
nues, from time to time, in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, and to issue, sell, and dispose of, 
at not less than par, in coin, either of the descrip- 
tions of bonds of the United States described in the 
act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, entitled 
‘* An act to authorize the refunding of the national 
debt,’ with like qualities, privileges, and exemp- 
tions, to the extent necessary to carry this act into 
full effect, and to use the proceeds thereof for the 
purposes aforesaid. And all provisions of law -in- 
consistent with the provisions of this act are hereby 
repealed, 


Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, said: .‘‘ The bill is in- 
tended to provide for the resumption of specie 
payments. The first section of the bill provides 
for the resumption of specie payments on the 
fractional currency. It is confined to that 
subject alone. It so happens that at this par- 
ticular period of time the state of the money 
market, the state of the demand for silver 
bullion, and more especially the recent action 
of the German Empire, which has demonetized 
silver and thus cheapened that product, enables 
us now, without any loss of revenug, without 
any sacrifice, to enter the market for the pur- 
chase of bullion and resume specie payments 
on our fractional currency. The market price 
of bullion to-day will justify the Government 
of the United States, without any sacrifice, at 
a price about equivalent to or perhaps a trifle 
above our fractional currency—scarcely a 
shadow above our fractional currency—to pur- 
chase silver bullion in the money markets of 
the world, mostly of our own production, 
perhaps entirely of our own production. This 
bill simply directs that the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall purchase this bullion and shall 
coin silver coin and substitute that in the place 
of fractional currency. To that extent it isa 
resumption of specie payments upon the sil- 
ver standard for the fractional currency. This 
section is recommended not only by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the President of 
the United States, but I believe will meet 
the general concurrence of every member of 
the Senate, and we fortunately are enabled to 
embrace the present time to commence this 
operation without any loss to the Government, 
except perhaps the cost of the coinage of this 
silver may have to be paid out of the Treasury 
of the United States. That coinage may be 
done in the ordinary course of business with- 
out any increase of expenditures. The mints 
of the United States are now prepared, imme- 
diately upon the passage of this bill, to resume 
the coinage of silver coins of all the legal de- 
nominations. Therefore the committee have 
provided that the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall proceed to coin the silver coins and in 
one of several ways to issue them in the place 
of fractional currency. — 

“The second section of this bill simply re- 
moves an inducement that now exists to ex- 
port our gold bullion from the United States 
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to Great Britain, where by the long-established 
laws of that country they coin money free of 
charge. This section involved the surrender 
of about $85,000 a year of revenue; that is, 
the Government of the United States re- 
ceived last year for coining gold coin $85,- 
000, or one-fifth of one per cent. on forty- 
five millions of gold coined. The only sac- 
rifice of revenue, therefore, by the second 
section of the bill is the sacrifice or surrender 
of $85,000, which has heretofore been levied 
upon those who produce gold bullion in order 
to convert it into coin. In the opinion of 
many men, among them the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Director of the Mint, and per- 
haps a large number of Senators heretofore, 
this will tend, in a slight degree at any rate, 
to prevent the exportation of the gold of our 
own country into foreign parts, because when 
the Government of the United States under- 
takes to put gold bullion in the form of gold 
coin without additional charge the tendency 
will inevitably be for the gold bullion to flow 
into the mints for coinage, and, being put into 
the form of American coin, it is thought by a 


great many people that this will tend to pre- 


To the extent it does so 


vent its exportation. 
That is 


it prepares us for specie payments. 
the whole of the second section. 
‘The third section of the bill contains only 
two or three affirmative propositions. The 
first is that after the passage of this act bank- 
ing shall be free. Perhaps there is no idea 
stronger in the minds of the American people 
than a feeling of hostility against a monopoly 
—a privilege that one man or set of men can 
enjoy which is denied to another man or set 
of men. Under the law as it now stands, bank- 
ing is substantially free in the Southern and 
some of the Western States; but banking 


isnot free in the great commercial States, in 


the older States, where wealth has accumulated 
for ages. This may be a mere sentimental 
point, but it is well enough to meet it; and by 
the operation of this bill banking is made free, 
so that there will be no difficulty hereafter for 
any corporation organized as a national bank 
either to increase its circulation or for banks to 
be organized under the provisions of existing 
law to issue circulating notes to any extent 
within the limits and upon the terms and pro- 
visions of the banking law. This section, there- 
fore, by making banking free, provides for an 
enlargement of the currency in case the busi- 
ness of the community demands it, and in case 
any bank in the United States may think it ad- 
visable or profitable to issue circulating medium 
in the form of bank-notes under the conditions 
and limitations of the banking law. Coupled 
with thatis a provision, an undertaking, on the 
part of the United States, that as banks are or- 
ganized or as circulating notes are issued, either 


_ by old or new banks, the Government of the 


United States undertakes to retire eighty per 
cent. of that amount of United States notes. 
In other words, it proposes to redeem the 


United States notes to the extent of eighty per 
cent. on the amount of bank-notes that may be 
issued; and here is the first controverted ques- 
tion that arises on this bill and the first that is 
settled. It may be asked, if we provide for the 
issue of circulating notes to banks, why not 
provide for the retirement of an equal amount 
of United States notes. The answer is that 
under the provisions of the banking act by the 
law as it now stands a bank cannot be organ- 
ized and maintained in existence unless the re- 
serve which is in that bank, or required for 
that bank in the ordinary course of business 
either on its deposits or circulation, is at least 
equal to twenty per cent. of the amount of its 
circulating notes, so that it was believed, ac- 
cording to the judgment of the best business 
men of the country, and I may. say with the 
Controller of the Currency, that the retirement 
of eighty per cent. of the amount of bank-notes 
is fully equivalent to keeping the amount of 
circulating medium in actual circulation on the 
same footing, so that this provision of the bill 
neither provides for a contraction nor expan- 
sion of the currency, but leaves the amount to 
be regulated by the business wants of the com- 
munity, so that when notes are issued to a bank 
eighty per cent. of the amount in United States 
notes is redeemed, and this process continues 
until United States notes are reduced to three 
hundred millions. 

‘*Now, Mr. President, that is all there is in 
regard to banking in this bill and also in regard 
to the retirement of the United States notes 
until the time for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments comes, when this bill provides for act- 
ual redemption in coin of all notes presented. 
It has always been a question in the minds of 
many people as to whether it is wise to fix a 
day for specie payments. That matter was 
discussed at the last session of Congress by 
many Senators, and the general opinion seemed 
to be that if we would provide the means by 
which specie payments would be resumed it 
might not be necessary to fix the day; but, on 
the other hand, it is important to have our 
laws in regard to the currency fix a probable 
time, or a certain time, when everybody may 
know that his contracts will be measured by 
the coin standard. We also know, by the 
example of other nations which have found 
themselves in the condition in which we are 
now placed, and by some of the States when 
specie payments were suspended, that they 
have adopted a specific day for the resumption 
of specie payments. In England, by the bank 
act of 1819, they provided for the resumption 
of specie payments in 1823, making four years. 
In our own State—in New York, in Ohio, in 
nearly all the States—when there has been a 
temporary suspension of specie payments a 
time has been fixed when the banks were com- 
pelled to resume, and this bill simply follows 
the example that has been set by the States, 
by England, and by other nations, when they 
have been involved in a like condition. 
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“ This bill also provides ample means to pre- 
pare for and to maintain resumption. I may 
say the whole credit and money of the United 
States is placed by this bill under the direction 
of the proper executive officers, not only to 
prepare for but to maintain resumption, and no 
man can doubt that, if this bill stands the law 
of the land from this time until the first day of 
January, 1879, specie payments will be re- 
sumed, and that our United States notes will 
be converted at the will of the holder into gold 
and silver coin. 

‘‘ Mr. President, these are all the provisions 
contained in this bill. They are simple and 
easily understood, and every Senator can pass 
his judgment upon them readily. 

‘“ Now I desire to approach a class of ques- 
tions that are not embraced in this bill. Many 
such, and I could name fifty, are not included 
in this bill; and I may say this: that if there 
should be a successful effort by the Senate of 
the United States to ingraft any of this multi- 
tude of doubtful or contested questions upon 
the face of this bill it would inevitably tend to 
its defeat. I am free to say that if I were 
called upon to frame a bill to accomplish the 
purpose declared in the title of this bill, I 
would have provided some means of gradual 
redemption between this and the time fixed 
for final specie payments. All of these means 
are open to objection. There have been three 
different plans proposed to prepare for specie 
payments, and only three. They are all grouped 
in three classes. One is what is called the 
- contraction plan. The simplest and most direct 
way to specie payments is undoubtedly the 
gradual withdrawal of United States notes or 
the contraction of the currency. Now, we 
know very well the feeling with which that 
idea is regarded not only in this Senate, but 
all through the country. It is believed to op- 
erate as a disturbing element in all the business 
relations of life; to add to the burden of the 
debtor by making scarce that article in which 
he is bound to pay his debts; and there has 
been an honest, sincere opposition to this the- 
ory of contraction. Therefore, although it may 
be the simplest and the best way to reach spe- 
cle payments, it is entirely omitted from this 
bill. The second plan, that I have favored my- 
self often, and would favor now if I had my 
own way and had no opinion to consult but my 
own, is the plan of converting United States 
notes into a bond that would gradually appre- 
ciate our notes to par in gold. That has al- 
ways been a favorite idea of mine. There is 
nothing of that kind in this bill except those 
provisions which authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue bonds to retire the green- 
backs as bank-notes are issued; and it also au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
_ bonds to provide for and to maintain resump- 
tion. I therefore have been compelled to sur- 
render my ideas on this bill in order to accom- 
plish a good object without using means that 
have been held objectionable by many Senators. 
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‘‘ The third plan of resumption has been fa- 
vored very extensively in this country, which-is 
the plan of a graduated scale for resumption 
in coin or bullion; what I call the English 
plan. That is, that we provide now for the 
redemption, at a fixed rate or scale of rates, of 


so much gold for a specific sum of United . 


States notes. At present rates we would give 
about $90 of gold for $100 of greenbacks, and 
then provide for a graduated scale by which 
we would approach specie payments constant- 
ly, and reach it at a fixed day. This may be 
called a gradual redemption. This, also, is 
objectionable to many persons, from the idea 
that it compels us to enter the money markets 
of the world to discount our own paper. It is 
an ideal objection, but a very strong objection; 
an objection that has force with a great many 
people. We have undertaken to redeem these 
notes in coin, and it is at least a question of 
doubtful ethics whether we ought to enter into 
the markets of the world and buy our own 
notes at a discount. Although that plan has 
been adopted in England and successfully car- 
ried into execution, yet there is a strong objec- 
tion to it in this country, and therefore that 
mode is abandoned. Either of these plans I 
could readily support; but they have met and 
will meet with such opposition that we cannot 
hope to carry them or ingraft them in this bill 
without defeating it, We have then fallen 
back on these gradual steps: first, to retire 
the fractional currency ; second, to reduce 
United States notes as bank-notes are in- 
creased ; and then to rest our plan of redemp- 
tion upon the declaration made on the faith of 
the United States, that at the time fixed by the 
bill we will resume the payment of the United 
States notes in coin at par. That is the whole 
of this bill. 

‘** Not only are all these plans of gradual re- 
demption omitted from the bill, but there are 
also many troublesome questions omitted from 
the bill. If we undertake to define precisely 
what shall be done four years hence on the re- 
sumption of specie payments, to say whether 
the legal-tender act shall then be repealed, or 
whether it shall be repealed before or not, we 
enter upon a very difficult field, and will un- 
doubtedly divide the Senate and divide the 
country. Is it not better to postpone, until the 
time comes to meet them, these questions which 
must then arise, tather than to engage in an 
attempt to settle them now, four years in ad- 
vance?” 

Mr. Schurz, of Missouri, said: “I meant to 
ask whether whenever any greenbacks were 
retired by the Secretary of the Treasury, or as 
the bill styles it are redeemed in consideration 
of so many thousands of dollars of bank-notes 
having been issued, the greenbacks so retired 
shall be canceled and destroyed, never to be re- 
issued again. The Senator will'remember very 
well that we had a protracted struggle about a 
similar question once, and that the framing of 
a law gave rise to much controversy on that 
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identical point. Now, what I am after is, to 
understand whether the provisions of this bill 
will in their practical operation work in the 
direction of specie payments or not, and for 
that it is a very essential question whether the 
greenbacks so retired shall be destroyed never 


- to be reissued again, or whether they shall be 


held as a reserve, as the forty-four millions 
were, certainly to be put into the market again.” 

Mr. Sherman: ‘The Honorable Senator 
from Missouri and I agreed perfectly some 
years ago when the question about the $44,- 
00,000 reserve came up. I should rather put 
that question to him. At all events I say to 
him frankly that we do not propose to decide 
that question in this bill. I have no doubt that, 
when the time arrives when the question be- 
comes material, it will be met. Undoubtedly 
until the reduction of the United States notes 
to $300,000,000 they cannot be reissued. The 
process must go on pari passu until the amount 
of legal-tender notes is reduced to $300,000,000. 
Before that time will probably arrive in the 
course of human affairs, at least one or two 
Congresses will have met and disappeared, and 
we may leave to the future these questions that 
tend to divide us and distract us, rather than 
undertake to thrust them into this bill and thus 
divide us and prevent us from doing something 
in the direction at which we aim.” 

Mr. Schurz: ‘‘Mr. President, I do not want 
to go into an argument upon this bill now, be- 
cause I confess I am not sufficiently informed 
about the meaning of the provisions of the 
bill; and in order to inform myself I should 
like to put some questions to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

**T see a pledge in this bill to resume specie 
payments on the Ist of January, 1879. So 
far, so well. Better late than never. We 
shall, voting for this bill, consider ourselves 
honorably bound to fulfill that pledge, and I 
think we personally intend to do so. That is 
worth something. But the question is whether 
the machinery provided for by the bill is such 
as to bring about a condition of things which 
will render the performance of that pledge 
possible; and in order to clear up this impor- 
tant point I asked the Senator what were the 
provisions of the bill calculated to give us the 
necessary preparation for the resumption of 


specie payments. Aside from this pledge, I 


find in the bill two things: first, free bank- 
ing; secondly, the retirement of legal tenders 
amounting to eighty per cent. ‘of the sum of 
national-bank notes so issued to any. such 
banking association.’ That is, as far as I can 
see, all the provision that is made to prepare 
the way for specie payments. I would ask 
the Senator from Ohio whether he thinks that 
free banking—that is to say, the removal of 
all the restrictions which at present surround 
the organization of banks and the issuing of 
bank currency, and coupled with that the 
withdrawal of eighty per cent. in greenbacks 
of the amount of national-bank notes so is- 
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sued—is all that in his opinion is required? I 
must confess that to my mind itis by no means 
clear that these provisions are sufficient to ren- 
der the resumption of specie payments on the 
1st of January, 1879, possible. The question 
I ask the Senator is whether he thinks they 
are not sufficient, and how they are to oper- 
ate?” 

Mr. Sherman: “I will answer.” 

. Mr. Schurz: “If the Senator. will permit 
me to make it perfectly clear, does he think 
that the removal of all the restrictions sur- 
rounding our banking system will result in the 
establishment of many more national banks 
and in the issuing of large quantities of addi- 
tional currency? and does he think that in 
consequence thereof the quantity of greenbacks 
will be materially reduced? Or does he think 
that free banking will result in the establish- 
ment of but few new banks, and so on? In 
one word, what does he think that the practi- 
cal effect of this measure will be in paving the 
way for the resumption of specie payments?” 

Mr. Sherman: ‘As to whether more banks 
will be organized, or whether old banks will 
issue more circulating notes with the certainty 
that they must in four years redeem them in 
coin, every Senator must form his opinion. I 
have no doubt some banks will be organized 
here and there; I have no doubt existing banks 
will increase their circulation; but to what 
extent I will not undertake to say; no man 
can undertake to say. If this be not done, we 
are no worse off; but, if it be done, we retire 
eighty per cent. of that amount in United 
States notes, and that does not only lead us 
toward specie payment, but lessens the vol- 
ume which we are bound to redeem when the 
time comes for final redemption.” 

Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, said: ‘Mr. Presi- 
dent, the first two sections, so far as my opin- 
ion is concerned, are perfectly right; but now 
we come to the third and last section, and 
what is it? But, first, let me premise that 
the first two sections do very little toward the 
resumption of specie payments, for when you 
shall have paid the fractional currency in sil- 
ver, you will have paid it in something that is 
no more valuable than the greenbacks in which 
it is now redeemable. So that is but a very 
slight step toward the resumption of specie 
payment. And when you shall have done 
away with the coinage charge, as provided in 
the second section, you will have done a lit- 
tle, it is true, toward increasing the amount of 
gold coinage and that is all—an almost infini- 
tesimal step toward specie payments. There- 
fore, if there is any thing in this bill that 
looks toward specie payments, it must be in 
the third section. Now, let us look at that. 

‘It proposes that there shall be free bank- 
ing, and then for every $100 of bank-notes 
that shall be issued there shall be redeemed 
$80 of legal tenders, and that that process 
shall go on until the amount of legal tenders 
outstanding shall be $300,000,000 and no more. 
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If that were all there was in this section, and 
it were fairly and distinctly stated that the 
legal tenders thus redeemed were not to be 
reissued, but were to be canceled, one could 
very well understand what the section is, and 


it would only be a question of time when the. 


effect of the section would be to reduce the 
legal tenders to $300,000,000; but that is not all 
that is in the section by any means. It goes 
further, and provides that after the first day of 
January, 1879, there shail be full and complete 
resumption of specie payments by the Govern- 
ment on the legal tenders, and that means full 
and complete resumption by the banks, because 
the banks by their charters are bound to redeem 
either in legal tenders or in coin; and if legal 
tenders are redeemed by the Government in 
coin, it is equivalent to declaring that the 
banks shall also redeem in coin. Therefore, 
this bill provides that from and after the 1st 
of January, 1879, four years hence, there shall 
be complete resumption of specie payments in 
the United States. Put that provision in the 
bill, coupled with the other provision for re- 
tiring eighty per cent. of greenbacks for every 
additional dollar of national-bank issue under 
this bill, and see how they work. 

‘Does my friend, the chairman of this com- 
mittee, believe that there will be in the next 
four years $100,000,000 of additional national- 
bank currency issued? What warrant has he 
to believe any such thing as that? But with- 
out the issue of $100,000,000 more national- 


bank currency he caunot retire $80,000,000 of 


greenbacks and bring them down to $300,000, - 
000. What warrant has he for supposing 
that? Is itin the experience of the Govern- 
ment for the last year? Pray how much in- 
crease has there been in national-bank cur- 
rency under the law which you passed last 
session? About $1,000,000 or $1,400,000, if 
my recollection is right, at the very outside. 
Now, it was said that there was a great de- 
mand for money, that a great deal. of money 
‘was needed. Well, in more than twenty 
States of this Union there has been perfect 
freedom to issue paper-money by starting 
national banks for the last eight months, and 
the result of it all is that the increase in the 
currency is less than a million and a half of 
dollars. How, then, will it be in the next 
four years? What reason have you to sup- 
pose that in the next four years you will have 
banks started or existing banks asking for an 
increase of circulation, so that $100,000,000 
will be put out, and you will thereby retire 
$80,000,000 of the legal tenders? No man 
can believe any such thing. Pass this bill to- 
day, and I venture the assertion that the in- 
crease of national-bank currency under it in 
the next four years will not be $10,000,000; 
and the retiring of greenbacks, therefore, un- 
der it will not amount to more than $8,000,000 
at the very outside. That is the truth about it, 
sir. You will have no increased banking un- 
der this bill, if you pass it, until business be- 
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gins to revive; and when will business begin 
to revive? All that is necessary is for a man 
to open his eyes and read the history of his 
country to know when it will revive. At in- 
tervals of about twenty years we have one of 
those things called a panic, followed by stag- 
nation in business, the result of overtrading, ~ 
over-production, of extravagance of all sorts 
and descriptions, extravagance in individuals, 
extravagance in corporations, extravagance in 
governments large and small, until at last the 
bubble bursts, and then comes a season of re- 
trenchment, of economy; and how long does 
that last? How long is it before debts are 
liquidated and a surplus is accumulated, so 
that there begins to be an upward tide in the 
business of the country? . Never has it been 
less than four years in the United States. 

‘“Now, Mr. President, one word more on 
the subject of this section of the bill. My 
colleague says that this bill will have one great 
and good effect: it will let the country know 
what is to be our policy, and then business 
will go on steadily, because people will know 
what they have to expect. Why, sir, if it 
would have that effect it would be in that 
particular most beneficial, for that is an effect 
most ardently to be desired. Yet my col- 
league says to the people—for what. he says 
here goes to them—this bill, which is to in- 
form you what is to be the policy of the Goy- 
ernment, does not inform you whether these 
$80,000,000 of retired greenbacks are to be 
poured out again at the pleasure of a Secretary 
of the Treasury! Why, sir, if this bill could 
have operation, if there would be issued $100,- 
000,000 of national-bank notes, and then you: 
retired $80,000,000 of greenbacks, it becomes 
the most material thing in the world for the 
capitalists and business men of the country to 
know whether these greenbacks are to be re- 
issued again; for, if they be reissued, the 
effect would be an inflation of the currency of 
$100,000,000. If they are to be canceled, 
then the inflation is on)y $20,000,000, and may 
not be even so much as that on account of the 
reserve that the banks are required to keep 
against their deposits; but, if they are to be 
reissued, then there is unmitigated inflation to 
the amount of $100,000,000. Pass the bill in 
its present shape, and instead of settling you 
will unsettle, instead of fixing you will unfix, 
the minds of the people. 

‘‘Mr. President, these ideas have occurred to 
me in the very hasty and imperfect considera- 
tion I have been able to give to this bill; and- 
now I propose to send up to the Chair an 
amendment.” : 

The Vice-President: ‘‘The amendment will 
be read.” 

The Chief Clerk: “It is proposed to add as — 
a new section: ” 


Sxo. 4. That from and after June 30, 1875, one- 
twentieth part of the customs duties shall be pay- 
able in United States legal-tender notes, or in na- 
tional-bank notes, and after June 30, 1876, one- 


qe<. a 


sion of coin of that large amount. 
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tenth, and after June 30, 1877, one-fifth part there- 
of may be so paid. 

Mr. Bogy, of Missouri, said: “I desire to 
move an amendment to this amendment, to 
strike out all after the word ‘ that’ and insert: ” 

On and after the first day of July, 1875, duties on 


“imports may be eee in legal-tender notes or coin, 


at the option of the importer. 
‘“‘ My purpose in offering this amendment is 


to facilitate the object aimed to be accom- 


plished by this bill; that is, as soon as possi- 
ble, consistent with the interests of the coun- 
try, to return to specie payments, and upon 
that subject my mind has undergone no 
change. 

“If the legal tenders are made receivable 
for duties, you at once give to them a positive 
value. You at once take away the only de- 
mand for gold. At the present day gold is not 


used for any purpose whatever in this country 


except to pay duties on imports. It is to-day 


an article of commerce, as much so as iron or 


lead, or dry-goods, or sugar, or coffee. It is 
not used at the present time as a medium of 
exchange. It remains a measure of value, be- 
cause’ it is so recognized by the entire com- 
merce of the world.. But as a means of ex- 
change it is not used except as an article of 
commerce, and is sold from day to day in Wall 
Street; and for what purpose? Only for one: 
te enable importers to pay duties amounting to 
from five to eight hundred thousand dollars a 
day. Do away with the demand, and what 
will be the result? There being no demand for 
gold, as the national-bank notes are redeema- 
ble in legal tenders, and these are not yet re- 
deemable in gold, the effect would be that the 
gold of this country, amounting to $160,- 
000,000, would at once flow into the channels 
of trade, and you would really have an expan- 
The $160,- 
000,000 now used as an article of merchandise 
would immediately go into the channels of 
business. It could not be used for any other 
purpose. If my friend from West Virginia 
(Mr. Davis) had $100,000 in gold, and were a 
broker in Wall Street, and there were no de- 
mand for it, what could he do with it? He 
would lend it to some one, say to my friend 
from Delaware (Mr. Saulsbury), and he, hay- 
ing borrowed it, would use it as a necessity 
for legitimate business purposes, and in that 
way one hundred and sixty millions would be 
carried into the channels of trade and be used 
only as gold should be, as a medium of ex- 
change, in addition to being a measure of 
value.” 

Mr. Thurman: ‘ Will my friend allow me 
to ask him a question?” 

Mr. Bogy: ‘ Certainly.” 

Mr. Thurman: “I should be inclined to 
favor the amendment of the Senator from 
Missouri but for one thing, to which I wish 
to call his attention; and that is the pledge 
of Oongress that so much of the customs duties 
as shall be necessary is pledged for the pay- 


ment of interest on the public debt and the 
creation of a sinking fund, and that interest is 
payable in gold. I have made my calculation 
in my amendment so as to leave an ample 
amount to meet that pledge; but the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri would de- 
stroy the pledge altogether. 

‘“T wish to say further in reference to that, 
that the bill as reported and now before us dis- 
regards that pledge quite as much as and more, 
a great deal, than can be said of my amend- 
ment, for mine does not disregard it at all. 
This bill allows the Secretary of the Treasury 
to use all the gold that may be received from 
customs duties to carry out the purpose of 
the. bill, and in fact disregards the pledge 
totally.” 

Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont, said: ‘‘ The Sena- 
tor from Ohio will pardon me if I suggest to 
him that he has not read the statute of 1862 
or stated it exactly as it is. The act of 1862 
does not say so much as shall be necessary (as 
he stated it), leaving it to the judgment of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall be collected 
in coin. It says that all duties on imports 
shall be collected in coin, and the public faith 
is pledged to it,”’ 

Mr. Thurman: “I know it says that all 

duties shall be payable in coin; but the true 
interpretation of that statute, so far as it is a 
pledge, does not pledge us to collect any more 
in coin than is necessary to answer the pur- 
pose for which gold is necessary. I do not 
wish to go into that argument; I argued it at 
the last session; and, if my friend will do me 
the honor to look at what I said then, he will 
see what I think about it.” 
. Mr. Bogy: “I contend that by making these 
legal-tender notes what the words authorizing 
their issue justify, that is, making them re- 
ceivable for all debts due the Government of 
any description whatsoever, without except- 
ing duties on imports, you will give to your 
legal tenders a value equal to gold, and that 
will do away with the demand for it, and by 
doing away with this demand it will never- 
theless continue to exist to the extent of $160,- 
000,000 now in the country, and, not being 
used any longer as an article of merchandise, 
it will be employed in its legitimate function 
as a means of exchange. In that way, instead 
of bringing about an inflation of paper-money, 
you would in point of fact have an inflation of 
gold to the amonnt of $160,000,000, because at 
once it would be added to the circulation. 

‘* Now, I am met by the argument advanced 
by the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Thurman), that 
this would conflict with the law of 1862, which 
requires all duties to be paid in gold; not a 
part, not nineteen-twentieths, but the whole 
twenty-twentieths; all must be paid in coin. 
The object of the Jaw beyond a doubt was to 
create a gold fund to pay the interest upon the 
gold bonds. But what is really the essence 
of that contract? Taking the modification of 
the law made by the act of 1869, which made 
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all these bonds, both principal and interest, 
payable in gold, what is the essence of this 
contract? This Government agreed to pay 
the interest in coin, and by the act of 1869, 
modifying the law of 1862, the principal was 
also made payable in-coin. When they were 
first issued I believed, and believe now, that 
the intention was to pay the interest in coin, 
but the principal in legal tenders; but the act 
of 1869 changed that, and made the interest 
and principal payable in coin. So be it. The 
contract is that we shall pay this character of 
debt, both interest and principal, in coin. 

‘¢ Now, Mr. President, I leave it to the in- 
telligence of the Senate and the country, if we 
continue, as we shall be sure to continue, to 
pay our bonds as they fall due in coin, and if 
we continue, as we are certain to continue, to 
pay the interest every six months also in coin, 
will the credit of the nation be at all affected 
whether we raise this money by one means or 
another ?” 

Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, said: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, if I believed that the measure now before 
the Senate was a bill to restore specie pay- 
ments in this country, I would be inclined to 
vote for the measure of the honorable Senator 
from Ohio on my right (Mr. Thurman). I have 
myself upon former occasions offered amend- 
ments, and voted for those offered by other 
members of the body, favoring a partial pay- 
ment of duties upon imports in the paper-money 
of the United States. I believe the Govern- 
ment discredited its own Treasury-notes by 
refusing to receive them originally for the pay- 
ment of debts due the Government while it 
insisted that other debts equally honest should 
be made payable in them. It was a mistake, 
it was a financial blunder, and one of the many 
which the history of the last twelve years re- 
cords against the party in power. But, sir, 
believing that this is a bill rather adverse than 
favorable to a resumption of specie payments, 
that it is a bill tending to prevent a return to 
specie payments, that it contains many of the 
most objectionable features which have embar- 
rassed our finances in the last eight years, and 
which it seems to me is intended to reproduce 
those same results, therefore I shall hesitate to 
vote even for the amendment of my friend from 
Ohio, much less for the amendment as amended 
by the Senator from Missouri. 

““T do not desire to banish from this country 
the last trace of gold payments to the Treasury. 
It is plain that if we are to resume specie pay- 
ment there must be a fund of gold accumulated 
wherewith to resume, and this is nothing but 
a measure to abolish the only nucleus left by 
law for such accumulation, and make a return 
to specie payments an impossibility while such 
a policy controls the Government. I hope this 
amendment offered by the Senator from Mis- 
souri will not be adopted, nor even that offered 
by my friend from Ohio, because I believe it 
should properly be appended to a bill honestly 
intended to resume specie payments ; and, as I 
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cannot consider the measure before us to be in 
that direction, I am not disposed to vote for 
any measure that tends to banish our last source 
of gold income from the country. : 

‘¢ Sooner or later, a sound public sentiment, 
born ‘perhaps of the sufferings of the people, 
will demand that an honest measure of value 
shall be restored to the dealings of our citizens. 
That must come sooner or later, and I shall 
never be satisfied with the legislation of the 
country until it has produced that effect. Any 
measure tending to it shall find my vote re- 
corded in its favor, and any measure hostile to 
it will find in me an opponent. 

““Now, I will ask the honorable Senator 
from Ohio who has charge of this bill whether 
he objects, on line 15 of section 3, after the 
word ‘redeem,’ to inserting the words ‘and 
destroy,’ so that it will read: ” 

It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to redeem and destroy the legal-tender 
United States notes in excess only of $300,000,000, 
to the amount of eighty per cent. of the sum of na- 
tional-bank notes so issued to any such banking as- 
sociation as aforesaid. 

Mr. Sherman: ‘“‘I would ask my honorable 
friend a question in response; and that is 
whether the words he proposes to add wi 
change the meaning of the bill?” 

Mr. Bayard: “ Certainly they would, sir, in 
my opinion; and if they do not change it, why 
should the Senator object to the insertion o 
the words?” 

Mr. Sherman: “I will answer the Senator 
now frankly, having asked him the question, 
that I do not propose to give my construction 
or opinion as a lawyer upon the question as to 
what is the meaning of the word ‘ redeemed,’ 
as to whether it precludes or authorizes the 
reissue of notes, because I say that the ques- 
tion cannot arise under either of these sections 
until three or four years hence. The Senator 
will see that this process of reduction must go 
on until the whole amount of the fraction- 
al currency outstanding shall be redeemed. 
Whether it may then be reissued, I say frankly 
again to the Senator that we do not undertake 
to decide except so far as it is fixed by existing 
law. I, therefore, cannot vote for the Sena- 
tor’s proposition, simply because I propose to 
leave that an open question to be decided in 
the future according to law.” 

The Vice-President: ‘‘ The question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from Missouri 


(Mr. Bogy) to the amendment of the Senator 


from Ohio (Mr. Thurman).” A 
The amendment to the amendment was re- 
jected. . 

The Vice-President: ‘The question recurs 
on the amendment of the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Thurman).” 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 16, nays 33, as follows: 

Yras— Messrs, La gb Bogy, Cooper, Davis, Den- 
nis, Goldthwaite, Hager, Hamilton of Maryland, 
Johnston, McCreery, Merrimon, Norwood, Ransom, 
Saulsbury, Stevenson, and Thurman—16, 


_is deceptive. 
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Nays—Messrs. Allison, Anthony, Boutwell, Cam- 
eron, Carpenter, Clayton, Cragin, Kdmunds, Fenton, 
Ferry of Michigan, Flanagan, Frelinghuysen, Ham- 
ilton of Texas, Hamlin, Harvey, Howe, Ingalls, Lo- 
ran, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, 

atterson, Pease, Pratt, Sargent, Schurz, Scott 
Sherman, Spencer, Washburn, West, Windom, and 
Wright—33. 

Azssent—Messrs. Alcorn, Boreman, Brownlow, 
Buckingham, Chandler, Conkling, Conover, Dorsey, 
Ferry of Connecticut, Gilbert, Gordon, Hitchcock, 
Jones, Kelly, Lewis, Mitchell, Oglesby, Ramsey, 
Robertson, Sprague, Stewart, Stockton, Tipton, and 
Wadleigh—24, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Saulsbury, of Delaware, said: ‘‘I move 
to strike out the word ‘ nine,’ in line 24, page 3, 
and insert ‘seven,’ so astoread ‘1877.’ Ac- 
cording to my view of this measure we shall be 
no nearer specie payments in 1879 than we are 
now. There is no provision in this bill for the 
accumulation of gold for the purpose of resump- 
tion in 1879, and I think we may as well come 
back to specie payments two years earlier as 
postpone it to that period.” 

The Presiding Officer (Mr. Allison in the 
chair): ‘‘The question is on the adoption of 
the amendment of the Senator from Delaware.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Hamilton, of Maryland, said: “I offer 
this amendment: Strike out all after the en- 
acting clause of the bill, and insert: ” 

That from and after the fourth day of July, 
A. D. 1876, nothing but gold and silver shall bea 
legal tender for the payment of debts contracted 
thereafter. 


Mr. Stevenson, of Kentucky, said: “I de- 


sire briefly to state why I shall vote against 


the pending bill. It cannot afford the stability 
which the country expects, nor afford the re- 
lief which it has a right to demand. The bill 
It is a species of Janus-faced 
legislation, and should be deemed rather a 
measure of party policy than one of financial 
relief. The expansionists, by one construction, 
can claim it as their measure, and give it their 
support, while the contractionists, by a differ- 
ent construction, can insist that they have 
triumphed, and the bill is one of contraction 
which commands their support. And it is true 
that the bill is so worded as to justify diverse 


constructions, and allow both contractionists 


and expansionists to unite in its support. 
“But, Mr. President, I am opposed to this 
bill upon another ground. Iam unwilling to 
confer upon any Secretary of the Treasury the 
power to expand or contract the currency at 
discretion. The chairman of the committee who 
reports this bill declines to answer the ques- 
tion whether the Secretary of the Treasury can 
reissue the notes that he has redeemed, whether 
he will not have the power to reissue them. 
That is a matter on which the honorable chair- 
man says every Senator must put his own con- 
struction. That is not the doctrine of the 
democratic party. They are opposed to arbi- 
trary, unlimited power in one or many officials. 
They go for no ambiguous legislation. They 
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are for straightforward, honest, upright legis- 
lation, which the country can understand and 
which the public interest demands. ; 

‘““The present Secretary of the Treasury 
might, and probably would, construe the act 
as requiring a destruction by him of all the 
legal tenders as fast as they should be redeemed, 
while his successor might take an opposite 
view, and construe the same words as empow- 
ering him to retain the legal tenders which 
should be redeemed, and to reissue them if he 
at any time deemed the interests of the coun- 
try required it. Either construction would find 
defenders in this chamber from Senators who 
will vote for this measure. Is such legislation 
open? Isit wise? Isit beneficent? Are not 
the interests of the country too great to allow 
or justify it? I think so, and therefore I shall 
vote against the bill.” 

Mr. Hamilton, of Maryland: ‘I did not know 
that my amendment was going to give rise 
to discussion. It expressed my own personal 
views; but I withdraw it.” 

The Presiding Officer (Mr. Allison in the 
chair): “ The amendment is withdrawn.” 

Mr. Edmunds: ‘I wish to say a word on 
the general topics that have engaged our 
attention. The Senator from Kentucky com- 
plains that the chairman of this committee 
does not submit to the Assembly’s catechism 
and answer the thirty-nine or the fifty-nine or 
the one hundred and nine questions which 
may be propounded to him. Have Senators 
forgotten that the construction of this bill, if 
it becomes a law, is a question which does not 
belong to Congress, that it belongs in another 
department and in another tribunal? And if 
Senators had addressed themselves to the bill 
itself, instead of the Senator who has it in 
charge, and had stated to us their opinions of 
its defects and of its construction, and had 
offered amendments in that view, there would 
have been some force in asking us to vote upon 
those amendments. . But this opposition to a 
bill providing for a resumption of specie pay- 
ments, which is based upon catechisms and 
general talk entirely apart from the bill itself 
and intended to touch an entirely different 
body of people, as it evidently is, and not in- 
tended to touch the merits of the bill at all, is 
not quite the thing, it appears to me, in the 
Senate of the United States. Senators seem 
to be exceedingly ready to ask questions of 
other people without pronouncing any opinions 
of their own. I suppose they might catechise 
the Senator from Ohio on the subject of the 
ten commandments or of all the laws that we 
passed last year; but, if in connection with 
that they would give us their own views upon 
this particular bill and tell us why it is that 
they are opposed to it and what they under- 
stand it to mean as a reason why they are op- 
posed to it, perhaps the country might get 
some information. Whether it would be val- 
uable information might possibly be another 
question. 
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“So, Mr. President, I shall vote, until I get 
further instruction from the debates, against 
any amendment whatever that is proposed to 

“this bill unless the Senator who moves it shall 
show us that that amendment in that particular 
is to be an improvement upon it.” 

Mr. Schurz: ‘I understand the object of 
those who introduced this bill to be twofold. 
In the first place the bill appears here as a 
party measure, and, as we are informed, agreed 
upon in caucus. About this I have but little 
to say. If the measure is really a good one, 
the party bringing it forward and giving it in 
good faith a united support will be entitled to 
all the credit that can be derived from it. The 
most legitimate—nay, the only legitimate way 
to make party capital consists in doing that 
which will best serve the interests of the coun- 
try. I shall, therefore, dismiss this matter 
without further discussing its propriety. The 
question which I consider of paramount im- 
portance is whether the measure is a good one, 
and whether it will practically promote the 
ends it professes to serve. I desire to say at 
the start that I am going to vote for this bill. 
I shall do so in spite of all its defects. I should 
do so simply for the reason that it contains a 
pledge to resume specie payments on a certain 
day, and that, as we are solemnly assured, all 
those who support the measure will, as honest 
men, be obliged to consider themselves in hon- 
or bound to do all that is necessary to render 
the fulfillment of that pledge possible, should 
the provisions of the bill as they now stand 
prove inadequate. That pledge I mean by all 
means in my power to strengthen. 

‘“But at the same time I am bound to say 
that in my opinion the redemption of that 
pledge is not assured by the provisions as they 
now stand in the bill before us. I put some 
questions to the Senator from Ohio, who ap- 
pears as the champion of the measure, for the 
purpose of ascertaining what his own views of 
the effectiveness of the different provisions of 
this bill were, and I regret to say that the an- 
swers I received from him were very unsatis- 
factory. 

‘Look at the matter in the light of common- 
sense. How can we get back to specie pay- 
ments? It requires only candor and a little 
intelligent study of the subject to see that we 
cannot resume and maintain specie payments 
until we have less paper-money and more gold. 
That is an absolute prerequisite. With the 
present volume of currency it is absolutely im- 
possible to resume and sustain redemption. I 
think I am not going too far when I say that 
you, Senators, all feel this to be true. 
very simple arithmetical problem. The depre- 
ciation of the currency indicates that its pres- 
ent volume is in excess of that which, on a 
gold basis, is necessary for the business trans- 
actions of the country. You resume under 
such circumstances, with such a volume of cur- 
rency out, and what will be the consequence ? 
Every dollar of the excess will at once rush to 


-more:’ 


Itisa- 
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the Treasury for redemption and drain it of 
gold to that extent, and not only to that ex- 
tent, for the general movement will take with 
it to the Treasury for redemption large quanti- 
ties of paper-money beyond that excess, enough 
perhaps to force suspension again. And what 
will become of the gold so drawn out? At 
least the excess will in all human probability 
flow abroad immediately. The effect which 
such a result would produce upon the business 
of the country cannot be calculated. I repeat, 
therefore, and I presume everybody must see 
it, if we want to resume specie payments with 
any degree of certainty and safety we must 
bring about a condition of things which will 
give us less paper-money and more gold to re- 
deem the remaining paper with, and unless the 
bill provides for that it does not come up to its 
profession. 

“The Senator from Illinois (Mr. Logan) says 
to me in an undertone, ‘ You do not think you 
can pass a contraction bill?” I tell him can- 
didly that, unless we pass some bill which will 
bring about the condition of things I indicated, 
it is absolutely useless to speak of resuming 
specie payments and maintaining redemption. 
And in this respect the bill before us is palpa- 
bly and deplorably inadequate. 

““] move you, therefore, sir, that this bill be 
recommitted to the Committee on Finance, 
with instructions to incorporate in it such pro- 
visions as are calculated practically to prepare 
the way for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments.” 

The Presiding Officer: ‘The Senator from 
Missouri moves that the bill be recommitted 
to the Committee on Finance with the instruc- 
tions he has named.” 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. Schurz: ‘“‘Then I offer the following 
amendment, to be inserted on the third page, 
section 3, line 22, after the words ‘and no 


Provided, That no less than $2,000,000 of legal- 
tender notes shall be retired monthly by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and that the legal-tender notes 
so retired shall be canceled and destroyed. 


The result was announced — yeas 6, nays 44, 
as follows: 


Yxras—Messrs. Bayard, Fenton, Hager, Hamilton 
of Maryland, Hamilton of Texas, and Schurz—6. 

Nays— Messrs. Allison, Anthony, Bogy, Bout- 
well, Cameron, Carpenter, Chandler, Clayton, Coop- 
er, Cragin, Davis, Denis, ‘Edmunds, Ferry of Michi- 
gan, Flanagan, Frelinghuysen, Goldthwaite, Hamlin, 
Harvey, Howe, Ingalls, Johnston, Logan, Merrimon, 
Morrill of Maine, Morton, Oglesby, Patterson, Pease, 
Pratt, Ramsey, Ransom, Sargent, tt Scott, 
Sherman, Spencer, Sprague, Stevenson, Thurman, 
Tipton, Washburn, West, and Wright—44. 

Assent—Messrs. Alcorn, Boreman, Brownlow. 
Buckingham, Conkling, Conover, Dorsey, Ferry of 
Connecticut, Gilbert, Gordon, ‘Hitchcoe , Jones, 
Kelly, Lewis, McCreery, Mitchell, Morrill of Ver- 
mont, Norwood, Robertson, Stewart, Stockton, Wad- 
leigh, and Windom—23, 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without 
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amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, and read the third time. 

The question, being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Allison, Anthony, Boutwell, Car- 
penter, Chandler, Clayton, Cragin, Edmunds, Fen- 
ton, Ferry of Michigan, Flanagan, Frelinghuysen, 
Hamlin, Harvey, Howe, Ingalls, Logan, Morrill of 
Maine, Morton, Oglesby, Patterson, Pease, Pratt, 
Ramsey, Sargent, Schurz, Scott, Sherman, Spencer, 
Washburn, West, and Wright—32. 

Nays—Messrs. Bogy, Cooper, Davis, Dennis, 
Goldthwaite, Hager, Hamilton of Texas, Johnston, 
Merrimon, Ransom, Sprague, Stevenson, Thurman, 
and Tipton—l4. 

Assent — Messrs. Alcorn, Bayard, Boreman, 
Brownlow, Buckingham, Cameron, Conkling, Con- 
over, Dorsey, Ferry of Connecticut, Gilbert, Gordon, 
Hamilton of Maryland, Hitchcock, Jones, Kelly, 
Lewis, McCreery, Mitchell, Morrill of Vermont, 
Norwood, Robertson, Saulsbury, Stewart, Stockton, 
Wadleigh, and Windom—27. 


_ So the bill was passed. 


On January 7th the bill was taken up in the 
House and read the first and second time. 

Mr. Maynard, of Tennessee, said: ‘ Mr. 
Speaker, it will be recollected that on the last 
day of the session previous to the recess, on 
the 23d of December, an effort was made in 
the House to go to the Speaker’s table with a 
view of taking up and acting on Senate bill 
No. 1044, to provide for the resumption of 
specie payments; such is the title of the bill. 
Objections were interposed of a character that 
we all recollect and which it is not necessary 
to recapitulate. It was, however, by unani- 
mous consent, agreed that the bill should be 
the special order for to-day at one o’clock, to 
the exclusion of all other orders. It was also 
ordered that the bill should be printed in the 
Record of the proceedings of that day, and also 
printed in the usual form for the information 
of members and of the country. The bill has 
thus been printed and has been before us. It 
is very brief in its text. Its propositions are 
not numerous—free banking, free coinage, sil- 


ver change for fractional currency, the re- 


sumption of specie payments in 1879, coupled 
with free banking, and the additional provi- 
sion that upon the issue of one hundred dollars 
to national banks eighty dollars of legal-tender 
notes shall be retired from circulation until 
the amount shall be reduced to $300,000,000. 
‘““T am urged by a large number of gentle- 
men to submit the proposition directly to the 
House, for its consideration and determina- 
tion, whether they will accept the Senate bill 
as it stands. Several gentlemen have ex- 
pressed a desire to offer amendments of differ- 
ent kinds; others, a desire to address the House 
upon the subject. I have agreed, and in compli- 
ance with that agreement I ask, that should the 
House sustain the previous question and order 
the main question, every gentleman who has 
an amendment to suggest or remarks to sub- 
mit may be allowed to present them and have 
them printed in the Record of to-day’s pro- 
ceedings. Upon that suggestion I now call 
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the previous question upon the third reading 
and passage of the bill.” 

The House divided; and the tellers re- 
ported that there were—yeas 100, nays 91. 

So the previous question was seconded. 

Mr. Randall, of Pennsylvania, said: ‘‘I call 
for the yeas and nays on ordering the main 
question.” 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Speaker: ‘“ The question is upon order- 
ing the main question, which is, shall the bill 
be read a third time?” 

The question was taken; and there were— 
yeas 125, nays 106, not voting 57. 

The Speaker: ‘The main question having 
been ordered, the question is now on ordering 
the bill to be read a third time.” 

The bill was ordered to a third reading. 

The question being on the passage of the 
bill, 

The question was taken ; and it was decided 
in the affirmative, as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. Albert, Averill, Barber, Barrere, 
Barry, Bass, Begole, Biery, Bradley, Burchard, Bur- 
leigh, Burrows, Roderick R. Butler, Cain, Carpenter, 
Cason, Cessna, Chittenden, Clayton, Clements, 
Stephen A. Cobb, Corwin, Cotton, Crooke, Crounse, 
Curtis, Danford, Dobbins, Donnan, Duell, Eames, 
Farwell, Freeman, Frye, Garfield, Gunckel, Eugene 
Hale, Harmer, Harrison, Hathorn, John B. Hawley, 
Hays, Gerry W. Hazelton, John W. Hazelton, Hen- 
dee, Hodges, Hooper, Hoskins, Houghton, Howe, 
Hunter, Hynes, Kasson, Kellogg, Killinger, Lam- 

ort, Lansing, Lawrence, lLoughridge, Lowe, 

owndes, Lynch, Martin, Maynard, McCrary, Alex- 
ander S. MeDill, James W, McDill, MacDougall, Mc- 
Kee, McNulta, Merriam, Monroe, Moore, Myers, 
Negley, O’ Neill, Orr, Orth, Packard, Packer,. Page, 
Parsons, Pelham, Pendleton, Pike, Thomas C. Platt, 
Poland, Pratt, Purman, Ray, Richmond, Ellis H. 
Roberts, James W. Robinson, Rusk, Sawyer, Henry 
B. Sayler, Scofield, Isaac W. Scudder, Sener, Ses- 
sions, Shanks, Sheats, Lazarus D. Shoemaker, 
Small, Smart, A. Herr Smith, H. Boardman Smith, 
J. Ambler Smith, John Q. Smith, Sprague, Stanard, 
Starkweather, St. John, Strawbridge, Taylor, Charles 
R. Thomas, Christopher Y. Thomas, Thompson, 
Thornburgh, Todd, Meeaiak, Tyner, Waldron, Wal- 
lace, Jasper D. Ward, Marcus L. Ward, Wheeler, 
White, Whiteley, Wilber, George Willard, John M. 
S. Williams, William Williams, William B. Williams, 
James Williams, and Jeremiah M. Wilson—136. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Archer, Arthur, Ashe, 
Atkins, Banning, Beck, Bell, Berry, Blount, Bowen, 
Bright, Bromberg, Brown, Buffinton, Caldwell, John 
B. Clark, Jr., Freeman Clarke, Clymer, Comingo, 
Cook, Cox, Crittenden, Crossland, Crutchfield, 
Dawes, DeWitt, Eldridge, Field, Finck, Giddings, 
Glover, Gooch, Gunter, Hagans, Hamilton, Hancock, 
Benjamin W. Harris, Henry R.: Harris, John T. 
Harris, Hatcher, Havens, Joseph R. Hawley, Here- 
ford, Herndon, E. Rockwood Hoar, George F. Hoar, 
Holman, Hunton, Kelley, Knapp, Lamar, Lamison, 
Lawson, Leach, Magee, Marshall, McLean, Milliken, 
Mills, Morrison, Neal, Nesmith, Niblack, Niles, 
Hosea W. Parker, Isaac C. Parker, Perry, Pierce, 
Randall, Read, Robbins, Milton Sayler, Schell, 
Henry J. Scudder, Sherwood, Sloss, William A. 
Smith, Southard, Stephens, Stone Storm, Swann, 
Townsend, Vance, addell, Wells, Whitehead, 
Whitehouse, Whitthorne, Charles W. Willard, Wil- 
lie, Ephraim K, Wilson, Wolfe, Wood, Woodworth, 
John D. Young, and Pierce M. B. Young—98. 

Nor Vorine—Messrs. Albright, Barnum, Bland, 
Buckner, Bundy, Benjamin F. Butler, Cannon, 
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Amos Clark, Jr., Clinton L. Cobb, Coburn, Conger, 
Creamer, Darrall, Davis, Dunnell, Durham, Eden, 
Fort, Foster, Robert 8. Hale, Hersey, Hubbell, 
Hurlbut, Hyde, Kendall, Lewis, Lofiand, Luttrell, 
Mitchell, Morey, Nunn, O’Brien, Phelps, Phillips, 
James A. Platt, Jr., Potter, Rainey, Ransier, Rapier, 
William R. Roberts, James C. Robinson, Ross, John 
G. Schumaker, Sheldon, Sloan, George L. Smith, 
Snyder, Speer, Standiford, Stowell, Strait, Sypher, 
Walls, and Charles G. Williams—54. 


So the bill was passed. 


The President, on his approval of the bill, 
sent the following message to the Senate: 


To the Senate of the United States : 

Senate bill No. 1044, *‘ to provide for the resump- 
tion of specie payments,”’ is before me, and this day 
receives my signature of approval. I venture upon 
this unusual method of conveying the notice of ap- 

rovai to the House in which the measure originated 

ecause of its great importance to the country at 
large, and in order to suggest further legislation, 
which seems to me essential to make this law ef- 
fective. 

It is a subject of congratulation that a measure has 
become law which fixes a date when specie resump- 
tion shall commence, and implies an obligation on 
the part of Congress, if in its power, to give such 
feaidlation as may prove necessary to redeem this 
promise. To this end I respectfully call your atten- 
tion to a few suggestions. 

First. The necessity of an increased revenue to 
carry out the obligation of adding to the sinking 
fund annually one per cent. of the public debt 
amounting now to about $34,000,000 per annum, and 
to carry out the promises of this measure to redeem, 
under certain contingencies, eighty millions of the 
present legal tenders, and without contingency the 
fractional currency now in circulation. How to in- 
crease the surplus revenue is for Congress to devise; 
but I will venture to suggest that the duty on tea 
and coffee might be restored without permanently 
enhancing the cost to the consumers, and that the 
ten per cent. horizontal reduction of the tariff on 
articles specified in the law of June 6, 1872, be re- 

ealed. The supply of tea and coffee already on 

and in the United States would in all probability be 
advanced in price by adopting this measure. But it 
is known that the adoption of free entry to those ar- 
ticles of necessity did not cheapen them, but merely 
added to the profits of the countries producing them, 
or of the middle-men in those countries who have the 
exclusive trade in them. . 

Second. The first. section of the bill now under 
consideration provides that the fractional currency 
shall be redeemed in silver coin as rapidly as prac- 
ticable. There is no provision preventing the fluc- 
tuation in value of the paper currency. ith gold 
at a premium of any thing over ten per cent. above 
the currency in use, it is probable—almost certain— 
that silver would be bought up for exportation as 
fast as it was put out, or until change would become 
SO Scarce as to make the premium on it equal to the 
premium on gold, or sufficiently high to make it no 
longer profitable to buy for export, thereby causing 
a direct loss to the community at large and great 
embarrassment to trade. As the present law com- 
mands final resumption on the 1st day of January, 
. 1879, and as the gold receipts at the Treasury are 
larger than the gold payments, and the currency re- 
ceipts smaller than the currency payments, thereby 
making monthly sales of gold necessary to meet cur- 
rent currency expenses, it occurs to me that these 
difficulties might be remedied by authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to redeem legal-tender 
notes, whenever presented, in sums of not less than 
one hundred dollars and multiples thereof, at a pre- 
mium for gold of ten per cent., less interest at the 
rate of two and a half per cent. per annum from the 
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1st day of January, 1875, to the date of putting this 
law into operation, and diminishing this premium at 
the same rate until fina] resumption, changing the 
rate of premium demanded from time to time as the 
interest amounts to one-fourth of one per cent. I 
suggest this rate of interest because it would bring 
currency at par with gold at the date fixed by law for 
final resumption. I suggest ten per cent. as the de- 
mand premium at the beginning, because I believe 
this rate would insure the retention of silver in the 
country for change. 

The provisions of the third section of the act will 
revent combinations being made to exhaust the 
reasury of coin. With such a law it is presumable 

that no gold would be called for not required for 
legitimate business purposes. When large amounts 
of coin should be withdrawn from the Treasury, cor- 
respondingly large amounts of currency would be 
withdrawn Fie circulation, thus causing a sufficient 
stringency in currency to stop the outward flow of 
coin. . 

The advantages of a currency of a fixed, known 
value would also be reached. In my opinion, by-the 
enactment of such law, business and industries 
would revive, and the beginning of prosperity ona - 
firm basis would be reached, 

Other means of increasing the revenue than those 
suggested should probably be devised, and also other 
legislation. In fact, to carry out the first section of 
the act, another mint becomes anecessity. With the 
present facilities for coinage, it would take a period 
probably beyond that fixe by law for final specie 
resumption to coin the silver necessary to transact 
the business of the country. 

There are now smelting furnaces for extracting 
the silver and gold from the ores brought from the 
mountain Territories, in Chicago, St. Louis, and 
Omaha—three in the former city; and as much of 
the change required will be wanted in the Missis- 
sippi Valley States, and as the metals to be coined 
come from west of those States, and, as I understand, 
the charges for transportation of bullion from either 
of the cities named to the mint in Philadelphia or to 
New York City amount to four dollars for each one 
thousand dollars’ worth, with an equal expense for 
transportation back, it would seem a fair argument 
insfavor of wi Hi one or more of those cities as 
the place or places for the establishment of new 
coining facilities. 

I have ventured upon this subject with great diffi- 
dence, because it is so unusual to approve a measure 
—as I most heartily do this, even if no further legis- 
lation is attainable at this time—and to announce the 
fact by message. ButI doso, because I feel that it 
is a subject of such vital importance to the whole 
country, that it should receive the attention of and 
be discussed by Congress and the people, through 
the press and in every way, to the end that the best 
and most satisfactory course may be reached of exe- 
cuting what I deem most beneficial legislation on a 
most vital question to the interests and pro ok of 
the nation. U. 8. GRAN ; 

Exxrcuttve Mansion, January 14, 1875. 


a 


In the House, on February 8d, the bill for 
protecting all citizens in their civil rights was 
considered : 

Mr. Kellogg, of Connecticut, said: ‘‘I move 
to amend the bill reported from the Judiciary 
Committee by striking out all of the first sec- 
tion after the word ‘amusement.’ This amend- 
ment in effect strikes out all in reference to pub- 
lic schools.” 

The Speaker: ‘‘The Clerk will read the 
amendment.” I 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Strike out all after the word ‘‘ amusement,” in the 
seventh line, as follows: 

And also all common schools and public institu- 
tions of learning or benevolence supported in whole 
or in part by general taxation, subject only to the 
conditions and gprs in established by law and 
applicable alike to citizens of every race and color re- 
gardless of any previous condition of servitude: Pro- 
vided, If any State or the proper authorities in any 
city, having the control of common schools or other 
public institutions of learning aforesaid, shall estab- 
lish and maintain separate schools and institutions 


iving equal educational advantages in all respects 
for different classes of persons entitled to attend 


such schools and institutions, that shall be a suffi- 
cient compliance with the provisions of this section 
so far as they relate to schools and institutions of 
learning. 

Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts, said: ‘* Mr. 
Speaker, of the justice of the principles of the 
bill [can have no doubt. I cannot understand 
how there can be a class of American citizens, 
entitled to all the privileges and immunities of 
American citizens, who can be, or ought to be, 
deprived of any privilege or immunity or right 
that appertains to any American citizens. 

“It seems to me wholly illogical; as I know 

it to be wholly unjust and wrong. The colored 
men are either American citizens or they are 
_not. The Constitution, for good or for evil, 
for right or for wrong, has made them Ameri- 
can citizens; and the moment they were clothed 
with that attribute of citizenship they stood 
on a political and legal equality with every 
other citizen, be he who he may. And I repel 
and repudiate the idea that there is any inten- 
tion by the provisions of any one of these bills 
to make any social equality. That is simply 
an argument to the prejudice. 

“Social equality is not effected by law. It 
can only come from the voluntary will of each 
person. Each man can, in spite of the law, 
and does in spite of the law, choose his own 
associates. 

‘But it is said we put them into the cars. 
The men that are put into the cars and the 
women that are put into the cars I trust are 
not my associates. There are many white men 
and white women whom I should prefer not to 
associate with who have a right to ride in the 
ears. That is not a question of society at all; 
it is a question of a common right in a public 
conveyance. 

“And so in regard to places of amusement, 
in regard to theatres. I do not understand 
that a theatre is a social gathering. I do not 
understand that men gather there for society, 
except the society they choose to make each 
for himself. So in regard to inns. Inns or 
taverns are for all classes of people; and every 
man, high and low, rich and poor, learned or 
ignorant, clean or dirty, has a right to go into 
an inn and have such accommodations exactly 
-as he will pay for, and no other and no differ- 
ent; and there can be no discrimination made 
in that regard by law. Nor is there associa- 
tion in meeting aman in an inn. I am not 
obliged to associate with any man that I meet 
at the table of a railroad refreshment-room. 
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The whole argument to prejudice I desire once 
for allto repudiate. I put this question upon a 
strict basis of right. This question will clear 
itself, make itself entirely right, if it can be 
let alone and taken out of the dominion of 
politics.” 

Mr. Lawrence, of Ohio, said: ‘This bill, as 
I understand it, adopts as to public inns pre- 
cisely the rule of the common law.” 

Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts: ‘‘ Not only as 
to public inns, but in every other of its. provi- 
sions the bill adopts precisely the rule of the 
common law.” 

Mr. Lawrence: ‘“ And the bill is necessary 
because the common law has been changed by 
local statutes.” 

Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts: ‘The bill is 
necessary because there is an illogical, unjust, 
ungentlemanly, and foolish prejudice upon this 
matter. There is not a white man at the South 
that would not associate with the negro—all 
that is required by this bill—if that negro were 
his servant. He would eat with him, suckle from 
her, play with her or him as children, be to- 
gether with them in every way, provided they 
were slaves. There never has been an objec- 
tion to such an association. But the moment 
that you elevate this black man to citizenship 
from a slave, then immediately he becomes of- 
fensive. That is why I say that this prejudice 
is foolish, unjust, illogical, and ungentlemanly. 

“But I have said that I did not intend to 
discuss the general principles of this bill. They 
are before the House and-before the country.” 

Mr. Niblack, of Indiana, said: ‘I desire to 
ask the gentleman a question about the penal- 
ties of this bill. If I remember correctly, the 
penalty, if a person is found responsible for 
damages at all under this bill, cannot be less 
than $500. Now, if a colored man or any other 
person is injured, according to the provision of 
this bill, only to the extent of ten dollars, why 
should the person who has injured him be made 
responsible for $500 damages? These citizens 
of African descent and all others being on a 
footing of perfect equality, why not make the 
person who injures another under this bill in- 
dividually responsible just in the amount of 
damages sustained, no more no less, as in all 
other cases? Why make this an exceptional 
case? If there is this right at the common law, 
why not leave it to the common law?” 

Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts: ‘It is the 
law now that a negro has a right to go to 
a public inn and be entertained, and if they 
refuse to entertain him he can sue for damages; 
but owing to the fact that a class of persons in 
this country have taken away his wages from 
generations to generations, he does not have 
the means to carry on a suit, and as we have 
given him these rights it becomes our duty to 
give him the means of enforcing those rights, 
and we put in this penalty because there are 
portions of the country where there is not any 
law which can be enforced in favor of a col- 
ored man.” 
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Mr. Niblack: ‘‘ Then I understand that the 
gentleman is unwilling to trust the courts of 
this country for the assertion of the rights of 
the people, and that is the reason why he wants 
to institute this extraordinary machinery for 
the purpose of overriding the laws of the vari- 
ous States to do what cannot be done under 
State laws.” 

Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts: ‘‘ Now let me 
answer the other question. We go to the 
United. States courts for two reasons. In the 
first place we hear that in certain portions 
of our country, under our flag, the judges of 
the local courts have to run away by night in 
order to save their lives from assassination, 
and we do not think that a judge so situated 
is in a proper condition to judge between a 
man who has nothing but his civil rights and 
the men who refuse him those rights. There- 
fore we put the case in the United States courts 
where the man is likely to get justice; and 
what objection, may I ask, has the gentleman 
from Indiana to having all these cases of wrong- 
doing carried into the courts of his country 
recognized by the laws of his country?” 

Mr. Niblack: ‘‘The gentleman knows that it 
is five times as expensive to litigate in the Fed- 
eral courts as it is to litigate in the State courts, 
and to require a poor man to go into the Fed- 
eral courts is often to deny him the opportunity 
to get justice.” 

Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts: ‘‘ Permit me. 
We make it the duty by this bill of the district 
attorneys to see that the penalties provided for 
in this statute are enforced.” 

Mr. Lynch, of Mississippi, said: ‘‘ Believing 
as I do that the Constitution as a whole should 
be so construed as to carry out the intention 
of the framers of the recent amendments, it 
will not be surprising to the House and to the 
country when I assert that it is impossible for 
me to agree with those who so construe the 
Constitution as to arrive at the erroneous con- 
clusion that the pending bill is in violation of 
that instrument. It is not my purpose, how- 
ever, to give the House simply the benefit of 
my own opinion upon the question, but to en- 
deavor to show to your satisfaction, if possible, 
that the construction which I place upon the 
Constitution is precisely in accordance with 
that placed upon it by the highest judicial tri- 
bunal in the land, the Supreme Court of the 
United States. And this brings us to the cele- 
brated Slaughter-house vases. But, before re- 
ferring to the decision of the court in detail, I 
will take this occasion to remark that, for the 
purposes of this debate at least, I accept as 
correct the theory that Congress cannot con- 
stitutionally pass any law unless it has ex- 
pressed constitutional grant of power to do so; 
that the constitutional right of Congress to 
pass a law must not be implied, but expressed ; 
and that in the absence of such expressed con- 
stitutional grant of power the right does not 
exist. In other words— 

The powers not delegated to the United States by 
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the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people. 

‘‘T repeat, that for the purposes of this de- 
bate at least, I accept as correct this theory. 
After having read over the decision of the 
court in these Slaughter-house cases several 
times very carefully, I have been brought very 
forcibly to this conclusion: that so far as this 
decision refers to the question of civil rights— 
the kind of civil rights referred to in this bill— 
it means this and nothing more: that what- 
ever right or power a State may have had prior 
to the ratification of the fourteenth amendment 
it still has, except in certain particulars. In 
other words, the fourteenth amendment was 
not intended, in the opinion of the court, to 
confer upon the Federal Government addi- 
tional powers in general terms, but only in 
certain particulars. What are those particu- 
lars wherein the fourteenth amendment con- 
fers upon the Federal Government powers 
which it did not have before? The right to 
prevent distinctions and discriminations be- 
tween the citizens of the United States and of 
the several States whenever such distinctions 
and discriminations are made on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude ; © 
and that distinctions and discriminations made 
upon any other ground than these are not pro- 
hibited by the fourteenth amendment. As the 
discrimination referred to in the Slaughter- 
house cases was not made upon.either of these 
grounds, it did not come within the constitu- 
tional prohibition. As the pending bill refers 
only to such discriminations as are made on 
account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude, it necessarily follows that the bill 
is in harmony with the Constitution as con- 
strued by the Supreme Court. 

‘**T will now ask the Clerk to read the fol- 
lowing extract from the decision upon which 
the legal gentlemen on the other side of the 
House have chiefly relied to sustain them in 
the assertion that the court has virtually de- 
cided the pending bill to be unconstitutional.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Of the privileges and immunities of the citizen of 
the United States, and of the privileges and immu- 
nities of the citizen of the State, and what they re- 
spectively are, we wil] presently consider; but we 
wish to state here that it is only the former which 
are as by this clause under the protection of 
the Federal Constitution, and that the latter, what- 
ever they may be, are not intended to have any ad- 
ditional protection by this paragraph of the amend- 
ment. 

If, then, there is a difference between the privi- 
leges and immunities belonging to a citizen of the 
United States as such, and those belonging to the 
citizen of the State as such, the latter must rest for 
their qsesed and protection where ey have here- 
tofore rested, for they are not embraced by this para- 
graph of the amendment. 


Mr. Lynch: “If the court had said nothing 
more on the question of civil rights, then there 
would probably be some force in the argument. 
But, after explaining at length why the case 
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before it did not come within the constitu- 
tional prohibition, the court says: 


Having shown that the privileges and immunities 
relied on in the argument are those which belong to 
citizens of the States as such, and that they are left 
to the State government for security and protection, 
and not by this article placed under the special care 
of the Federal Government, we may hold ourselves 
excused from detining the Le ireaies and immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States which no State 
can abridge until some case involving those privi- 
leges may make it necessary to do so. 


‘‘But there are some Democrats, and, if I am 


not mistaken, the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. - 


Stephens) is one among the number, who are 
willing to admit that the recent amendments 
to the Constitution guarantee to the colored 
citizens all of the rights, privileges, and immu- 
nities that are enjoyed by white citizens.. But 
they say that it is the province of the several 
States, and not that of the Federal Govern- 
ment, to enforce these constitutional guaran- 
tees. This is the most important point in the 
whole argument. Upon its decision this bill 
must stand or fall. We will now suppose that 
the constitutional guarantee of equal rights is 
conceded, which is an important concession 
for those calling themselves Jeffersonian Demo- 
crats to make. The question that now pre- 
sents itself is, has the Federal Government the 
constitutional right to enforce by suitable and 
appropriate legislation the guarantees herein 
referred to? Gentlémen on the other side of 
the Hotise answer the question in the nega- 
tive; but the Supreme Court answers the 
question in the following unmistakable lan- 
guage : 

Nor shall any State deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. In 
the light of the history of these amendments and the 
ete purpose of them, which we have already 

iscussed, it is not difficult to give a meaning to this 
clause. The existence of laws in the States where 
the newly emancipated negroes resided, which dis- 
criminated with gross injustice and hardship against 
them as a class, was the evil to be remedied by this 
clause, and by it such laws are forbidden. 

If, however, the States did not conform their laws 
to its requirements, then by the fifth section of the 
article of amendment Congress was authorized to 
enforce it by suitable legislation. We doubt very 
much whether any action of a State not directed by 
way of discrimination against the negroes as a class, 
or on account of their race, will ever be held to come 
within the purview of this provision. 


“It will be seen from the above tlrat the 
constitutional right of Congress to “pass this 
bill is fully conceded by the Supreme Court. 
But, before leaving this subject, I desire to 
call attention to a short legal argument that 
‘was made by a distinguished lawyer in the 
other end of the Capitol (if it is parliamentary 
to do so) when the bill was under considera- 
tion before that body: 

Mr. Carpenter: ‘Mr. President, as I shall vote 
against this billin its present form, I wish to state 
very briefly why I shall do so. Without discuss- 
ing other provisions of the bill, one makes it impos- 
sible for me to vote for it, and that is the provision 
in regard to State juries. I know of no more power 
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in the Government of the United States to deter- 
mine the component elements of a State jury than 
of a State bench or of a State Legislature. I cun see 
no argument which shows the powers of this Gov- 
ernment to organize State juries that does not apply 
to State Legislatures ; a power which, in my judg- 
ment, is clearly not conferred upon this Govern: 
ment. | cannot vote fora bill as an entirety which 
contains even one provision which I deem unconsti- 
NT ea For that reason I shall vote against this 
HE 

‘The Clerk will now read the fourth section 
of the bill; the section referred to by the dis- 
tinguished Wisconsin Senator.” | 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sro. 4. That no citizen possessing all other quali- 
fications which are or may be prescribed by law shall 
be disqualified for service as juror in any court, na- 
tional or State, by reason of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude; and any officer or other per- 
sons charged with any duty in the selection or sum- 
moning of jurors who shall exclude or fail to sum- 
mon any citizen for the reason above named shall, 
on conviction thereof, be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and be fined not less than $1,000 nor more 
than $5,000. 


Mr. Lynch: ‘ The position assumed by the 
eminent lawyer is so unreasonable, untenable, 
and illogical, that it would have surprised me 
had it been taken by an ordinary village law- 
yer of inferior. acquirements. There is noth- 
ing in this section that will justify the asser- 
tion that it contemplates regulating State ju- 
ries. It simply contemplates carrying into 
effect the constitutional prohibition against 
distinctions on account of race or color. 

“There is also a constitutional prohibition 

against religious proscription. Let us suppose 
that another section conferred the power on 
Congress to enforce the provisions of that ar- 
ticle by appropriate legislation; then suppose 
a State should pass a law disqualifying from 
voting, holding office, or serving on juries all 
persons who may be identified with a certain 
religious denomination; would the distinguished 
Wisconsin Senator then contend that Congress 
would have no right to pass a law prohibiting 
this discrimination, in the face of the consti- 
tutional prohibition and the right conferred 
upon Congress to enforce it by appropriate 
legislation? I contend that any provision in 
the constitution or laws of any State that is 
in conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States is absolutely null and void; for the 
Constitution itself declares that— 
, This Constitution and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof 
.... Shall be the supreme law of the land; and 
the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, 
any thing in the constitution or laws of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 


‘¢ The Constitution further declares that— 


No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States, .... nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws. | 


“ And that— 


The Congress shall have power to enforce this ar- 
ticle by appropriate legislation. 
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» “As the Supreme Court has decided that 
the above constitutional provision was intend- 
ed to confer upon Congress the power to pre- 
vent distinctions and discriminations when 
made on account of race or color, I contend 
that the power of Congress in this respect is 
applicable to every office under the constitu- 
tion and laws of any State. Some may think 
that this is extraordinary power; but such is 
not the case. For any State can, without vio- 
lating the fourteenth or fifteenth amendment 
and the provisions of this bill, prohibit any 


one from voting, holding office, or serving on _ 


juries in its respective limits, who ¢annot read 
and write, or who does not own a certain 
amount of property, or who shall not have 
resided in the State for a certain number of 
months, days, or years. The only thing these 
amendments prevent them from doing in this 
respect is making the color of a person or the 
race with which any person may be identified 
a ground of disqualification from the enjoy- 
ment of any of these privileges. The ques- 
tion seems to me to be so clear that further 
argument is unnecessary.” 

Mr. Finck, of Ohio, said: ‘Mr. Speaker, I 
rise for the purpose of opposing the passage of 
this measure. A bill of this character, sir, is 
not to be disposed of by mere appeals to pas- 
sion, if the Constitution of our country still re- 
tains its vigor and the force to control our action. 
It is a question to be disposed of in accordance 
with the organic law. If it violates any prin- 
ciple of the Constitution, then it ought not to 
be passed by this House. The provisions of 

_ the first section of this bill are as follows: 


That all persons within the jurisdiction of the 
United States shall be entitled to the full and equal 
enjoyment of the accommodations, advantages, facil- 
ities, and privileges of inns, public conveyances on 
land or water, theatres, and other places of public 
amusement ; and also of common schools and public 
institutions of learning or benevolence supported, in 
whole or in part, by general taxation ; and of ceme- 
teries so supported, subject only to the conditions 
and limitations established by law, and applicable 
alike to citizens of every race and color, regardless 
of any previous condition of servitude. 


“‘ Other sections of the bill provide penalties 
by fine and imprisonment for a violation of 
the provisions of the first section. 

‘“‘ Mr. Speaker, I have read the first section 
of the Senate bill. There are various amend- 
ments proposed in the House by which it is 


endeavored in some manner to modify the pro- 


visions of this section, but substantially the 
question remains whether or not the Congress 
of the United States has the constitutional 
power to pass this proposed measure. I intend 
to be very brief, but in order that we may con- 
sider the question it is necessary to advert to 
the nature of our Government. The Federal 
Government is a Government of limited and 
defined powers. It exists only by virtue of the 
Constitution of the United States, and it can 
exercise no powers except such as have been 
granted by that instrument. If it should be 
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found upon examination of the Constitution 
that there has been no power delegated to the 
Federal Government which warrants this legis- 
lation, then if our Republican friends are will- 
ing to abide by the Constitution and its lim- 
itations they will reject the measure. 

‘‘ My opposition to this bill is not founded in 
any hostility to the colored race. I entertain 
no such hostility. 

“‘ Mr. Speaker, soon after the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States various 
amendments were made to it, eleven in num- 
ber, and all these amendments provided limi-' 
tations upon the powers of the General Gov- 
ernment. An additional amendment was made 
in the year 1803, but after that, and after a 
lapse of more than fifty years, there were 
three other amendments made to the Consti- 
tution, namely, the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth amendments. The first section of the 
fourteenth article of amendment, under which 
the advocates of this bill claim the constitu- 
tional power to pass it, reads as follows: 

All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside. No State shall make or 
enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; nor deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of its laws. 

‘In the Constitution of the United States 
there are various limitations and restrictions 
upon the powers of the Federal Government; 
and so cautious were the statesmen of the early 
days of the republic that the Federal Govern- 
ment should exercise no power not delegated 
to it, that they made provision by an amend- 
ment adopted soon after the ratification of the 
Constitution that— 

The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it tothe States, - 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people. 

“Tt will be observed, Mr. Speaker, in the 
reading of the bill now under discussion, that 
it is a proposition by the Federal Government 
to go into the States for the purpose of exer- 
cising legislative power over the people of the 
States, and to contro] and regulate the local 
concerns and affairs of the citizens of the sey- 
eral States. 

‘“‘T deny that under any delegation of power 
which has been provided by the Constitution 
or by the amendments which have since be- 
come part of the Constitution, any such power 
can be exercised by the Federal Government. 
Gentlemen claim that this power can be exer- 
cised under the provisions of the first section 
of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. What is it? 

No State— 

‘‘T am reading the clause under which the 
power to pass this bill is claimed : 

No State shall make or enforce any law which 
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shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens | 


of the United States; nor shall any State deprive 

any person of life, liberty, or property, without due 
rocess of law; nor deny to any person within its 

jurisdiction the equal protection of its laws, 


‘¢ Now, what is the effect of this clause of 
the fourteenth amendment? It is a prohibi- 
tion upon the States. It isa command directed 
against the States in their organization as 
States. 

Wo State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States; nor shall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property, without due 

rocess of law; nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of its laws. 

** Now, sir, I deny that there is any grant of 
power contained in this article of amendment 
which confers upon the Federal Government 
the power to pass a law to regulate the keep- 
ing of an hotel, or the running of a steamboat, 
or arailroad train within a State, or to pre- 
scribe who shall be permitted to enter into a 
theatre, and what class of children shall go 
into the common schools of the States, 

“The amendment prohibits the States from 
doing certain things. No State shall do so and 
so; ‘nor shall any State deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property, without due pro- 
cess of law; nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” 
It is‘a command to the State. But it does not 
confer upon Congress any affirmative power to 
go into the States and regulate the intercourse 
of citizens of the State one with the other— 
not a particle. And this provision of the 
amendment that the ‘‘Congress shall have 
power to enforce, by appropriate legislation, 
the provisions of this article,” does not confer 
upon Congress any power to pass this bill. 

‘** It will be observed that the first clause of 
the fourteenth article of amendment defines 
who shall be citizens of the United States and 
of the States; and the next clause provides 
that— 

No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States, 

“We have a decision made by the Supreme 
Court of the State of Ohio in regard to the 
common schools of that State, in which this 
clause of the fourteenth amendment was fully 
considered and discussed by that court. Itisa 
decision made in 1871 by a full court, composed 
of five eminent jurists of that State, every one 
of whom was a leading and prominent member 
of the Republican party. In that decision they 
held that this clause of the amendment did 
not authorize the Government of the United 
States to control the schools within the State; 
that that was a question for the people of the 
State under their own constitution and laws. 
The question grew out of the refusal of the 
board of school directors of one of the sub- 
districts in the State of Ohio to permit colored 
children to attend a school with white chil- 
dren. A suit was prosecuted in the courts of 
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Ohio and carried up to the Supreme Court of 
the State; and this question in relation to 
mixed schools was fully discussed and decided, 
and the court held, by the unanimous opinion 
of all the judges, that the State of Ohio had 
the right to establish separate schools for col- 
ored children, and that the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States 
did not impair that right. 

“IT read from the opinion of the court in 
the case of The State of Ohio ex rel. William 
Garnes vs. John W. McCan and others, 21 Ohio 
State Reports: 


But it is claimed that the law authorizing the clas- 
sification in question contravenes the provisions ot 
the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, and is abrogated, therefore, there- 


"it would seem then that these provisions of the 
amendment contain nothing conflicting with the 
statute authorizing the classitication in question ; nor 
the decisions heretofore made touching the point in 
controversy in the case. But the clause relied on in 
behalf of the plaintiff is that which forbids any State 
to make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States. This involves the inquiry as to what privi- 
leges and immunities are embraced in the inhibition 
of this clause. We are not aware that this has been 
as yet judicially settled. 

he language of the clause, however, taken in con- 
nection with other provisions of the amendment and 
of the Constitution of which it forms a part, affords 
strong reasons for believing that it includes only 
such privileges and immunities as are derived from 
or recognized by the Constitution of the United 
States. A broader interpretation opens into a field 
of conjecture limitless as the range of speculative 
theories; and might work such limitations on the 
power of the States to manage and regulate their lo- 
cal institutions and affairs as were never contem- 
plated by the amendment. If this construction be 
correct the clause has no application to this case, for 
all the privileges of the school system of this State 
are derived solely from the constitution and laws of 
the State. 

If the General Assembly should pass a law repeal- 
ing all laws creating and regulating the system, it 
cannot be claimed that the fourteenth amendment 
could be interposed to prevent so grievous an abridg- 
ment of the privileges of the citizens of the State, 
for they would thereby be deprived of pe es de- 
rived from the State, and not of privileges derived 
from the United States. 


‘¢ And further on in the same case the court 
say: 


We have seen that the law in the case before us 
works no substantial inequality of school privileges 
between the children of both classes in the locality 
of the parties. Under the lawful regulation of equal 
educational privileges, the children of each class are 
required to attend the school provided for them, and 
to which they are assigned by those having the law- 
ful official control of all. 

The plaintiff then cannot claim that his privileges 
are abridged on the ground of inequality of school 
advantages for his children, Nor can he dictate 
where his children shall be instructed or what teacher 
shall perform that office, without obtaining privileges 
not enjoyed by white citizens. Equality of rights 
does not involve the necessity of educating white 
and colored Beat in the same school any more: 
than it does that of educating children of both sexes 
in the same school, or that different grades of schol-- 
ars must be kept in the same school. 
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Any classification which preserves substantially 
equal school advantages is not prohibited by either 
State or Federal Constitution, nor would it contra- 
vene the provisions of either. There is then no 
ground upon which the plaintiff can claim his rights 
under the fourteenth amendment have been in- 
fringed. 


“ This is a case which was decided by a Re- 
publican court of the State of Ohio, in which 
decision it was held that it was no infringement 
of the fourteenth article of amendment to the 
Constitution to prohibit colored children from 
attending the same school with white children. 

‘“‘ But since that time we have had a decision 
made by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which I believe settles the question of 
power involved in this bill. It.was a decision 
rendered in the celebrated Slaughter-house 
cases at the December term, 1872, to which I 
will call the attention of the House. It in- 
volved directly the examination of the powers 
which were granted to Congress and of the im- 
munities and privileges which were conferred 
by the fourteenth article of amendment to the 
Constitution. The Supreme Court laid down 
distinctly, and clearly, the difference between 
the rights and immunities of citizens of the 
United States, and the rights and immunities 
of citizens of the several States. The court say 
in that opinion : 


It is quite clear, then, that there is a citizenship of 
the United States and a citizenship of a State which 
are distinct from each other, and whinh depend upon 
different characteristics or circumstances in the indi- 
vidual. 

We think these distinctions and its explicit recog- 
nition in this amendment of great weight in this 
argument, because the next paragraph of this same 
section, which is the only one mainly relied on by 
the plaintiffs in error, speaks only of privileges 
and immunities of citizens of the United States, and 
does not speak of those of citizens of the several 
States. The argument, however, in favor of plain- 
tiffs rests wholly on the assumption that the citizen- 
ship is the same and the privileged and immunities 
guaranteed by the clause are the same. 

The language is, ‘t No State shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges or immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States.” It is a little 
remarkable, if this clause was intended as a protec- 
tion to the citizen of a State against the legislative 
pees of his own State, that the word citizen of the 

State should be left out when it is so carefully used, 
and used in contradistinction to citizens of the Unit- 
ed States, in the very sentence which precedes it. 
It is too clear for argument that the change in phra- 
seology was adopted understandingly and with a 
purpose. 

Of the privileges and immunities of the citizen of 
the United States and of the privileges and immuni- 
ties of the citizen of the State, and what they re- 
spectively are, we will presently consider; but we 
wish to state here that it is only the former which 
are placed by this clause under the protection of the 
Federal Constitution, and that the latter, whatever 
they may be, are not intended to have any additional 
protection by this perabiech of the amendment. 

If, then, there is a difference between the privi- 
leges and immunities belonging toa citizen of the 
United States as such, and those belonging to the 
citizen of the State as such, the latter— 


“ That is, the rights and immunities of citi- 
zens of a State— 
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must rest for their security and protection where 
they have heretofore rested, for they are not em- 
braced by this paragraph of the amendment, 


‘Here is the clear and distinct statement by 
the court in this case that the privileges and 
immunities of citizens of a State must rest 
where they heretofore haye rested, under the 
protection of the State. And further on in 
this decision the court vindicates what it had 
already said in regard to the distinction be- 
tween the privileges and immunities belonging 
to the citizens of the, United States, and privi- 
leges and immunities belonging to citizens of 
the State as such. The court say: 


It would be the vainest show of learning to at- 
tempt to prove by citations of authority that up to 
the adoption of the recent amendments no claim or 
pretense was set up that those rights depended on 
the Federal Government for their existence or pro- 
tection, beyond the very few express limitations 
which the Federal Constitution tals upon the 
States—such, for instance, as the prohibition against 
ex post facto laws, bills of attainder, and laws im- 
pairing the obligations of contracts. But with the 
exception of these and a few other restrictions, the 
entire domain of the privileges and immunities of 
citizens of the States, as above defined, lay within 
the constitutional and legislative power of the States 
and without that of the Federal Government. Was 
it the purpose of the fourteenth amendment, by the 
simple declaration that no State should make or en- 
force any law which shall abridge the privileges and 
immunities of citizens of the United es, to trans- 
fer the security and protection of all the civil rights 
which we have mentioned from the States to the 
Federal Government? And where it is declared 
that Congress shall have the power to enforce that 
article, was it intended to bring within the power of 
Congress the entire domain of civil rights heretofore 
belonging exclusively to the States ? 

All this and more must follow if the proposition 
of the plaintiff in error be sound. For not only are 
these rights subject to the control of Congress when- 
ever in its discretion any of them are supposed to 
be abridged by State legislation, but that body may 
also pass laws in advance, limiting and restricting 
the ‘exercise of legislative power by the States, in 
their most ordinary and usual functions, as in its 
judgment it may think proper on all such subjects. 
And still further, such a construction followed by 
the reversal of the judgments of the Supreme Court 
of Louisiana in these cases would constitute this 
court a perpetual censor upon all legislation of the 
States, on the civil rights of their own citizens, with 
authority to nullify such as it did not approve as 
consistent with those rights, as they existed at the 
time of the adoption of this amendment. The - 
ment we admit is not always the most conclusive 
which is drawn from the consequences urged against 
the adoption of the particular construction of an in- 
strument. But when, as in the case before us, these 
consequences are so serious, so far-reaching, and 
pervading, so great a departure from the structure 
and spirit of our institutions ; when the effect is to 
Setter and degrade the State governments by suljecting 
them to the control.of Congress in the exercise of pow- 
ers heretofore universally conceded to them of the most 
ordinary and fundamental character, when in fact it 
radically changes the whole theory of the relations of 
the ete oe Federal Goomnesins whet other, and 
0 se governme , the argument 
Bs a force that is irresistible in the saad of language 
ret expresses such a purpose too clearly to admit of 

t. 


‘‘The court goes on further to say: 
We are convinced that no such results were in- 
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tended by the Congress which proposed these 
amendments, nor by the Legislatures, of the States 
which ratified them. 


‘“‘ Now, mark the language of the court: 


Having shown that the privileges and immunities 
relied on in the argument are those which belonged 
to citizens of the States as such, and that they are 
left to the State governments for security and protec- 
tion and not by this article placed under the special 
care of the Federal Government, we may hold our- 
selves excused from defining the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens of the United States, which no 
State can abridge until some case involving those 


privileges may make it necessary to do so, 


“‘ Mr. Speaker, if the Supreme Court of the 
United States has decided any question in this 
case it has decided that the rights, privileges, 


and immunities of citizens of the States, as. 


such, are left to the protection of the States, 
and not to the protection of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and it has decided that the rights 
and immunities belonging to citizens of the 
States cannot be controlled by the Federal 
Government. That is the effect of this deci- 
sion in what are known as the ‘Slaughter- 
house cases.’ 

“Now what does this bill propose to do? 
It proposes in the first section to enter into 
the States and regulate the local affairs and 
concerns of the people of the States. It pro- 


‘poses to go into the State and say how its 


school system shall be conducted. It proposes 
to define and regulate how a hotel within a 
State shall be conducted. It proposes also to 
regulate the rights of citizens who enter thea- 
tres, places of public amusement, and public 
conveyances. If the Federal Government has 
the power to go into the States to regulate 
these affairs within their boundaries, among 
their citizens, where is the limit of the power 
of the Federal Government over the domestic 
concerns of the States? If the Federal Gov- 
ernment may do this, there is no limitation 
which can be set to the power it may exercise 
within the States. I say, therefore, at the 
very threshold, that the provisions of this bill 
are without authority ; there is no power con- 
ferred upon the Federal Government to pass 
the proposed measure. The Supreme Court 
of the United States has already decided, in 
the case adverted to, that no such powers have 
been conferred upon the Federal Government 
by the fourteenth amendment.” — 

Mr. Rainey, of South Carolina, said: ‘* The 
fact of the determined and earnest opposition 
to which this measure has been subjected is an 
additional argument in favor of its passage in 
order that we may have the constitutional 
rights guaranteed us, being citizens. The time 
has come under this Government when we 
must no longer be looked upon and judged by 
the color of our skins. Yes, the time is at 
hand when you must cease to take us for 
cringing slaves. We may have been such in 
the past, but you should not fail to remember 
that we are freemen now, and citizens of this 
great country in common with yourselves; 


therefore entitled to the full enjoyment of all 
the privileges and immunities incidental to 
that condition. 

‘““ Now, I take the ground that there will be 
no difficulty in any of the States on account 
of this bill. There is no argument offered by 
the opposition to it that was not presented 
here years ago. True, it was not upon this 
subject, but subjects of a kindred nature affect- 
ing the Government more vitally than this 
ever will. I assert that this ‘genus’ in argu- 
ment has gnawed at the vitals of this republic 
for nearly half a century, until it was aroused 
from its masterly inactivity, throttled the de- 
mou of rebellion, and asserted its potency. 

“It was declared, sir, that if we were en- 
franchised it would provoke conflict and create 
strife; that if we were placed in the jury-box 
it would create a similar result. We have 
been in the jury-box; we have sat upon cases 
involving the interests of our fellow-citizens, 
and have rendered verdicts, and I can say with 
confidence and pride that as regards my own 
State our action in this respect has been recog- 
nized and accepted even by the Democratic 
lawyers, who frequently select colored jurors. 
We have also had the pleasure of voting; and 
the only trouble to-day is that the colored man 
is so loyal to the Government and true to the 
party that has given him such rights as he has, 
that he cannot be prevailed upon to enter the 
ranks of the opposition. 
why gentlemen on the other side are fighting 
so strenuously against our advancement. But 
I will say to them that we intend to continue 
to vote so long as the Government gives us the 
right and the necessary protection; and I know 
that right accorded to us now will never be 
withheld in the future if left to the Republican 
party. The sooner those opposed to us will 
understand and concede the fact the better it 
will be for the tranquillity, prosperity, and 
happiness of the whole country. 

‘I do not doubt that there are privileges ac- 
corded to the colored people in Virginia; that 
they are allowed to live quietly and without mo- 
lestation; but lask why? The answer is, since 
the election of Governor Walker in that State 
colored men have been compelled, to a great 
degree, to vote as the Democracy dictated or 
else not vote at all, without detriment to their 
business. Whenever the Democrats get con- 
trol of a State, they say, ‘ Every thing is lovely, 
and the negroes are happy and prosperous;’ - 
but just as soon as the Republicans obtain con- 
trol, then the cry is made loudly that anarchy, 
ruin, and general destruction are upon the peo- 
ple; that they are oppressed nigh unto death 
by burdensome taxation, and that the Govern- 
ment is a failure. j 

“Sir, in the State of South Carolina, where 
we have a republican form of government in- 
deed, where the colored people are in a ma- — 
jority, we are endeavoring, with a fair pros- 
pect of success, to demonstrate that the recon- 
struction policy is not a failure... You may 
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overrule us in Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Georgia; but we will hold our own in South 
Carolina; and when her government passes 
out of the hands of Republicans our flag shall 
yet be flying. 

“Tt may be true that in Virginia they have 
some regard for the colored people; but I can 
mention a circumstance from my personal. ob- 
servation which does not show regard for the 
dead and little forthe living. When in Rich- 
mond some two or three years ago I was taken 
to the outskirts of the city where there was a 
burial-ground in which the slaves had formerly 
been buried. To my astonishment I found that 
graveyard cut through for the purpose of open- 
ing a street, and the city carts hauling away 
the dust of those poor dead slaves and strew- 
ing the same about the streets to fill up the 
low places and mud-holes. I saw this with my 
own eyes, and therefore can testify before God 
and man as to the fact. Does not this state- 
ment show that with some people there is no 
regard for the poor negro, living or dead? 
Think of it!) The sacred dust of the dead in a 
civilized community used to fill up mud-holes 
and low places! 

‘Yet you talk about humanity; your kindly 
feeling for the colored race. Gracious Heaven! 
If you have no feelings for the ashes of the 
dead; if you have no regard for the dust of 
the dead slave who served you all the days of 
his life faithfully, honestly, well, we may have 
apprehensions as to the manner in which we 
will be treated, now that we are free and strug- 
gling for equal rights, unless we are protected 
by the strong arm of the law. 

‘“We do not intend to be driven to the 
frontier as you have driven the Indian. Our 
purpose is to remain in your midst an integral 
part of the body politic. We are training our. 
children to take our places when we are gone, 
We desire this bill that we may train them in- 
telligently and respectably, that they may thus- 
be qualified to be useful citizens in their day 
and time. We ask you, then, to give us every 
facility, that we may educate our sons and our 
daughters as they should be. Deprive us of 
no rights belonging to us as citizens; give us 
an equal opportunity in life; then if we fail we 

will be content if driven to the wall. 

‘‘ Much apprehension and fear have been ex- 
hibited on account of the social aspect of this 
subject. A few words on that point will not 
be out of place. This fear and apprehension 
are unwarranted; there is no social precedent 
for this alarm. It is merely conjectural, or, in 
other words, it is nothing more than the re- 
sult engendered by a diseased and prejudiced 
mind, Every impartial thinker is aware that 
no law is supposed possible to regulate the 
social customs of any people. What is social 

_ equality? Is it the undisturbed right to enter 
public places of amusement, and receive the 
same accommodations as are offered others at 
like cost? Surely that cannot be, for it is ob- 
vious that suspicious characters are frequently 


erly made to the public schools. 
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the. occupants of first-class seats among the 
spectators; so if this settles the question we 
may well tremble for the purity and reputation 
of good society. Is it the unrestricted right to 
be entertained at public inns or restaurants and 
be respectfully treated? That cannot be, for 
we have daily instances before us where thieves 
and others of questionable repute enjoy these 
advantages without, I hope, being considered 
social equals of other guests. Is it the right 
of franchise, of being accommodated by com- 
mon carriers, whether by land or water, and 
treated as other first-class passengers are? I 
think not. It is therefore a waste of argument 
to insist upon it. Social equality consists in 
congeniality of feeling, a reciprocity of senti- 
ment, and mutual, social recognition among 
men, which is graded according to desire and 
taste, and not by any known or possible law. 
Men as a rule are always careful never to in- 
troduce into the sanctity of their family circles 
those who would abuse the privilege, or who 
are not recognized as social equals. This is a 
right that cannot be disputed, neither can it be 
invaded by any law or statutory enactment. 

‘‘The earnest desire for the passage of this 
bill as a measure of justice and equity becomes 
more evident from the stubborn opposition 
made to it. There has been no measure passed 
by Congress haying for its avowed object the 
benefit of the negro race in any way but what 
has met the same contention that has been so 
apparent in this instance. 

‘Much has been said about the Constitutio 
and its bearing upon the passage of this bill, 
and the ultimate result of such an event. Time 
will not permit me to refer to them all. I will 
say, by way of general reply, that those who 
read the Constitution with partial and selfish 
motives in view fail to see the interests. of the 
colored race apart from what is implied in the 
last three amendments thereto, and frequently 
with a narrow conception of those. We claim 
equal rights and interests with other citizens 
who are embraced within the limits of all its 
provisions. If this should not be admitted, 
the people would soon lose appreciation for 
that instrument, and clamor for a change that 
would afford them more general and better 
protection. Believing it to be adequate for 
the ample security of all, the people are con- 
tent with it. 

‘* Article iv., section 2, of the Constitution 
reads thus: 

The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several _ 

tates. 

‘“‘ According to this provision it is unconsti- 
tutional to deny any privilege or immunity to 
colored citizens in either Virginia, Georgi 
Kentucky,,or any other State that is guarantee 
to other citizens. It must be remembered that 
we are not dealing with the past, but with the 
immediate present and for the future. 

‘‘ In this connection reference may be prop- 
All the ob- 
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jections that have been urged against the gen- 
eral commingling of white and colored children 
in these schools have been stated and success- 
fully refuted in the past. There was great 
dissatisfaction shown at the inauguration of 
this system in those States where it has been 
in successful operation for years. It is grati- 
fying to state that the satisfactory results of 
its workings have dispelled all doubts in regard 
to its practicability, quieted apprehension, and 
contributed largely to remove fears and anni- 
hilate that prejudice which has been declared 
upon this floor should be fostered and respected. 
It is with the aim of making more complete 
the destruction of this uncharitable sentiment 
and proscription that the opening of the public 
schools to all is so much to be desired. Surely 
the children are not better than their parents, 
who now sit with us in the jury-box, the legis- 


_ lative hall, and are daily to be seen in the same 


public conveyances. Therefore I can see no 


-reason why the white and colored children 


cannot attend the same public school. 

‘“What we desire, Mr. Speaker, is to have 
the cloud of proscription removed from our 
horizon, that we may clearly see our way to 
intellectual and moral advancement. This is 
nothing more than what all good citizens de- 
sire to enjoy and ought to have. I therefore 
favor the passage of the Senate bill now on 
your table.” . 

Mr. Cain, of South Carolina, said: ‘Mr. 
Speaker, in the discussion of this question of 
the civil-rights bill, it has become a question 
of interest to the country how the colored peo- 
ple feel on this question of the schools. I be- 
lieve, sir, that there is no part of this bill so 
important as the school clause. The education 
of the masses is to my mind of vital moment 
to the welfare, the peace, the safety, and the 
good government of the republic. Every en- 
lightened nation regards the development of 
the minds of the masses as of vital importance. 
How are you going to elevate this large mass 
of people? What is the means to be employed? 
Is it not the development of their minds, the 
moulding and fashioning of their intellects, lift- 
ing them up from intellectual degradation by 
information, by instruction? I know of no 
other means so well adapted to the develop- 
ment of a nation as education. ~ 

“Especially is this true in the Southern 
States of this Union, where the great cry 
against the colored people is their ignorance. 
Admit it, sir, and it is a lamentable fact that 
the past laws and customs, and habits and in- 
terests of the Southern States have prevented 
the colored people from attaining that educa- 


_ tion which otherwise they would gladly have 


attained. It was a part and parcel of the sys- 
tem of slavery to prevent education; for the 
moment you remove ignorance and develop the 
minds of those who are enslaved, the less like- 
ly they are to remain contentedly in servitude. 
For this reason it was the policy of the South 
to keep in ignorance that part of the communi- 
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ty that they controlled for their benefit as their 
slaves. Now that there is a change through- 
out the land, now that these millions formerly 
enslaved are free, it is essential to the welfare 
of the nation that they should be educated. 

‘But the question arises in the discussion 
of this bill, How and where are you to do this 
work? Asa Republican, and for the sake of 
the welfare of the Republican party, I am will- 
ing, if we cannot rally our friends to those 
higher conceptions entertained by Mr. Sumner 
—if we cannot bring up the Republican party 
to that high standard with regard to the rights 
of man as seen by those who laid the founda- 
tion of this Government—then I am willing to 
agree to a compromise. If the school clause 
is objectionable to our friends, and they think 
they cannot sustain it, then let it be struck out 
entirely. We want no invidious discrimination 
in the laws of this country. Either give us 
that. provision in its entirety, or else leave it 
out altogether, and thus settle the question. 

‘“*T believe the time is coming when the good 
sense of the people of this country, Democrats 
as well as Republicans, will recognize the neces- 
sity of educating the masses. The more the 
people are educated, the better citizens they 
make. If you would have peace, if you would 
have quiet, if you would have good-will, edu- 
cate the masses of the community. Objection 
is made to the ignorance of the colored people, 
and the State of South Carolina is cited as an 
illustration of that ignorance operating in legis- 
lation. Why, sir, if it be true that the legis- 
lators of South Carolina are to some extent 
ignorant, I answer that it is not their fault; 
the blame lies at somebody else’s door. 

“Now, sir, let the Democracy, instead of 
reproaching us with our ignorance, establish 
schools; let them guarantee to us schoolhouses 
in all the hamlets of the country; let them not 
burn them down, but-build them up; let them 
not hang the teachers, but encourage and pro- 
tect them; and then we shall have a great 
change in this country. ; 

_ “Sir, we must be educated. It is education 
that makes a people great. We area part and 
parcel of this great nation, and are called upon 
to assume the responsibility of citizenship. We 
must have the appliances that make other peo- 
ple great. We must have schoolhouses and 
every appliance of education. If your objec- 
tion is to guaranteeing to us in the civil-rights 
bill an equal enjoyment of school privileges, 
then I say surround us with all the other. ap- 
pliances; say nothing of the schoolhouse, if 
you choose, but enforce our rights under the 
law of the country, and we shall be enabled to 
exercise every other privilege in the commu- 
nity.” 

_ Mr. Gunckel: “Let me ask the gentleman 
from South Carolina whether the colored peo- 
ple of the South want mixed schools.” 

Mr. Oain: ‘So far as my experience is con- 
cerned, I do not believe they do. In South 
Carolina, where we control the whole school 
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system, we have nota mixed school except the 
State College. In localities where whites are 
in the majority, they have two white trustees 
and one colored.” ; 

Mr. Cobb, of Kansas, said: ‘‘I desire to ask 
the gentleman what, in his opinion, will be 
the effect of the passage of the Senate civil- 
rights bill so far as regards the public-school 
system of the South.” 

Mr. Cain: ‘I believe that, if the Congress 
of the United States will pass it, and make it 
obligatory upon all the people to obey it, and 
compel them to obey it, there will be no trou- 
ble at all.” 

Mr. Kellogg: ‘‘ Would the gentleman prefer 
to retain the provision in regard to schools 
which I have moved to strike out in the House 
bill, or would he rather have that provision 
struck out according to my amendment?” 

Mr. Cain: “I agree to accept it.” 

Mr. Kellogg: “I offered it in the interest 
of your people as well.as ours.” 

Mr. Cain: ‘One word in conclusion. I 
think I have answered all questions put to me. 
But I say this, if we pass this bill, make it 
satisfactory. I know we are in the minority 
in this country—I speak of course of the col- 
ored people. We are willing to accept any 
thing which is deemed necessary to the wel- 
fare of the country. Spare us our liberties; 
give us peace; give us a chance to live; give 
us an honest chance in the race of life; place 
no obstruction in our way; oppress us not; 
give us an equal chance, and we ask no more 
of the American people.” 

Mr. Kellogg: ‘“‘ Mr. Speaker, I do not de- 
sire to say any thing upon this bill, except 
in regard to the amendment I have offered. 
I think too much time has been consumed 
already, and this delay has been forced upon 
us by the action of the other side of the 
House last week. The amendment I have 
proposed is to strike out of the House bill 
reported by the Committee on the Judiciary 
all that part which relates to schools; and I 
do it, Mr. Speaker, in the interest of education, 
and especially in the interest of the education 
of the colored children of the Southern States. 
As the bill is now drawn, we recognize a dis- 
tinction in color which we ought not to recog- 
nize by any legislation of the Congress of the 
United States. Sir, in the legislation of this 
country I recognize no distinction of color, 
race, or birthplace. All ought to be equal ‘be- 
fore the law; and the children of all should 
have an equal right to the best education they 
can have in the public schools of the country. 
But this bill proposes to make a distinction by 
a national law. The proviso to the first. sec- 
tion is one that makes a discrimination as to 
classes of persons attending public schools; and 
I do not wish to make any such provision in 
an act of Congress. 

“But upon this school question we should be 
careful that we do not inflict upon the several 
States of the Union an injury that we ought 
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to avoid. A school system in most of the 
Southern States has been established since the 
war of the rebellion, by which the colored 
children of the South have the advantages of 
an education that they never could have be- 
fore that time. I believe, from all the infor- 
mation I can obtain, that you will destroy the 
schools in many of the Southern States if you 
insist upon this provision of the bill. You will 
destroy the work of the past ten years and leave 
them to the mercy of the unfriendly legisla- 
tion of the States where the party opposed to 
this bill is in power. And, besides, this matter 
of schools is one of the subjects that must be 
recognized and controlled by State legislation. 
The States establish schools, raise taxes for 
that purpose, and they are also aided by pri- 
vate benefactions; and they have a right to 
expend the money, so raised, in their own way. 
So far as agricultural schools are concerned 
which are endowed by Congress, it may be 
proper to make this provision. But, sir, when 
I see all that has been done for the education 
of the colored children of the South since the 
war, all that has been accomplished in that di- 
rection, I could not in good conscience vote for 
any measure which would destroy the whole 
of the good work that has already been accom- 
plished, and destroy the system of schools al- 
ready established in those States. I believe 
the colored people of the South as well as the 
colored people of the North, when they under- 
stand this question, will wish that no such 
provision shall be made in this or any other 
bill.” 

Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts, said: “‘I had 
hoped when this bill was first brought before 
the House that in all kindness of heart, in all 
singleness of purpose, with all propriety of 
tone and thought, we should discuss one of 
the most momentous questions of civil liberty 
that can be raised; a question the solution of 
which, for good or for evil, will affect our 
country longer, much longer, than we shall 
remain on the earth; but I have been disap- 
pointed. . 

“Tt is a question of equal civil rights to all 
citizens—a doctrine in which I was brought 
up from my earliest boyhood. I have always 
been taught that the foundation of all democ- 
racy was equality of right, equality of burden, 
equality of power in all men under the law. 
And when, a few years ago, a religious and 
partisan furore shook the land, and it was at- 
tempted to disfranchise from some of their 
rights in many of the States a portion of our 
citizens because of their foreign birth and be- 
cause of their religion, when the cry went out 
‘ Put no one but Americans on guard,’ I stood 
in my State in almost a hopeless minority, in- 
deed almost alone, in saying that the privilege 
of American citizenship once granted was like 
the privilege of the Roman citizen—to be to 
him the same in Latium and at Athens. And 
I stood firmly to that until all that prejudice 
was rolled away from the foreign-born citizen 
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by his standing shoulder to shoulder with our 
‘brothers and sons in the red track of battle. 

‘‘ Now comes another question of prejudice 
in which I was educated in my youth differ- 
ently, the rights of the colored man. He has 
been made, by right or by wrong, but under 
the forms and with the force of constitutional 
law, a citizen of the United States. And were 
he as black as the black diamond, he has an 
equal right to every privilege with: any citizen 
who is white as an angel. And upon that 
ground alone can a democratic republic stand. 
Upon that ground alone is civil and consti- 
tutional liberty on this continent to be pre- 
served. And, therefore,'I wonder with amaze- 
ment when I hear it here stated that this bill 
is intended as a stab to constitutional liberty. 
Why, sir, this bill is the very essence of con- 
stitutional liberty. What does it do? It sim- 
ply provides that there shall be an equality of 
- law all over the Union. 


‘*My friend from Mississippi (Mr. Lamar) 


’ says that in Mississippi the white man and the 
colored man have equal privileges. Be it so. 
Good for Mississippi. This was so made by a 
Republican Legislature in which was a colored 
majority. But where is the like law in Ken- 
tucky, the ‘dark and bloody ground?’ Where 
is that law in Tennessee? Where is that law 
—without stopping to enumerate—in a major- 
ity of the Southern States? But, if it is a good 
law in Mississippi, why should it not be ex- 
tended over all the Southern States? If it is 
a good law, and my friend from Mississippi 
agrees it is a good law and works well there, 
why should it not be enforced by proper and 
sufficient penalties to restrain bad men from 
violating it? And that is all the bill does. 

‘J do not here and now mean to deal with 
the question of schools, for this reason: There 
are two kinds of opinion in the Republican 
party on this question. I myself would legis- 
late equal privileges to white and black in the 
schools, if y had the power, first, to legislate, 
and, secondly, to enforce the legislation. But 
the difficulty I find in that is, that there is such 
a degree of prejudice in the South that I am 
afraid that the public-school system, which 
has never yet obtained any special hold in the 
South, will be broken up if we put that pro- 
vision in the bill. Then comes the provision 
of the committee that there shall be separate 
schools wherever schools are supported by 
taxation. There are some difficulties with an 
unwilling people in carrying out that pro- 
vision, and there is an objection to it on the 
part of the colored people, because they say 
_they desire no legislation which shall estab- 
lish any class distinction. 

“Then comes the proposition of my friend 
from Connecticut (Mr. Kellogg) to strike out 
all relating to schools. 
rather have all relating to schools struck out 
than have even the: committee’s provision for 
mixed schools. I leave this provision with 
these observations. 


I should very much . 
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‘“T must say once for all that I cannot yield 
and will not yield to a mortal man. I would 
yield to my friend from Ohio quicker than to 
any other man. 

‘‘ Now, then, what are the objections here 
made to this bill? The first objection stated 
on the other side is that this bill establishes 
social equality. By no means; by no means. 
J undertook to show, when up before, how by 
this law social equality is not touched by the 
bill. It allows men and women of different 
colors only to come together in public, in 
theatres, in stage-coaches and cars, in public 
houses.” 

The Speaker: “The question is on the 
amendment of the gentleman from Connec- 
ticut (Mr. Kellogg) which is to strike out 
from the bill reported by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee the words which will be read by the 
Clerk.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the following: 

And also all common schools and public institu- 
tions of learning or benevolence supported in whole 
or in part by general taxation, and also the institu- 
tions known as agricultural colleges endowed by the 
United States. 

. Strike out also the following: ; 

Provided, That if any State or the proper authori- 
ties in any State, having the control of common 
schools or other institutions of learning aforesaid 
shall establish and maintain separate schools an 
institutions, giving equal educational advantages in 
all respects for different classes of persons entitled 
to attend such schools and institutions, such schools 
and institutions shall be a sufticient compliance 
with the provisions of this section so far as they re- 
late to sohodls and institutions of learning. 


The question being taken on the amendment 
of Mr. Kellogg, there were yeas 128, nays 48. 

Mr. Orth called for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Burrows: “Can the question on this 
amendment be divided ? ” 

The Speaker: ‘It is not divisible.” 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendment of Mr. Kellogg was agreed to. 

The bill, as amended, was ordered to be’en- 
grossed and read a third time; and being en- 
grossed, it was accordingly read the third time. 

The question then recurred on the adoption 
of Mr. Shank’s preamble, as follows: ; 

Whereas, It is essential to just government that we 
recognize the equality of all men before the law, and 
hold it is the duty of government in its dealings with 
the people to mete out equal and exact justice to all, 
of whatever nativity, race, color, or persuasion, reli- 
ious or political; and it being the proper object of 
egislation to enact fundamental principles into law: 
therefore, ete. 


The question was taken; and it was decided 
in the affirmative—yeas 218, nays 26, not vot- 
ing 45. 

The question was on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. Eldredge: “I call for the yeas and nays.” 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were, as 
follows: 


Yzuas—Messrs. Albert, Albright, Averill, Barber, 
Barrere, Bass, Begole, Biery, Bradley, Buffinton; 


¥ 


.Hyde, Hynes, 
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Bundy, Burchard, Burleigh, Burroughs, Benjamin F. 
Butler, Cain, Cannon, Carpenter, Cason, Cessna, 
Amos Clark, Jr., Freeman Clarke, Clayton, Clem- 
ents, Stephen A. Cobb, Coburn, Conger, Corwin, 
Cotton, Crooke, Crounse, Curtis, Darrall, Dawes, 
Dobbins, Donnan, Duell, Dunnell, Eames, Field, 
Fort, Foster, Garfield, Gooch, Gunckel, Hagans, Eu- 
ene Hale, Robert S. Hale, Harmer Benjamin Ws 
arris, Hathorn, John B. Hawley, J oseph R. Haw- 
ley, Hays, Gerry W. Hazelton, John W. Hazelton, 
Hendee, E. Rockwood Hoar, Hodges, Hooper, Hos- 
kins, Houghton, Howe, Hubbell, Hunter, Hurlbut, 
Kasson Kelley, Kellogs, Lamport, 
Lansing, Lawrence, Lawson, Lewis, Loughridge, 
Lowe, Lynch, Martin, McCrary, Alexander 8. Mc- 
Dill, James W. McDill, MacDougall, McKee, Mc- 
Nulta, Merriam, Monroe, Moore, Morey, Myers, 
Negley, Niles, O’Neill, Orr, Orth, Packard, Packer, 
Page, Isaac C. Parker, Parsons, Pelham, Pendleton, 
Phillips, Pierce, Pike, James H. Platt, Jr., Poland, 
Pratt, Rainey, Rapier, Richmond, Ellis H. Roberts, 
James W. Robinson, Ross, Rusk, Sawyer, Henry 
B. Sayler, Scofield, Henry J. Scudder, Isaac W. 
Scudder, Sessions, Shanks, Sheats, Sheldon, Laz- 
arus D. Shoemaker; Small, Smart, A. Herr Smith, 
George L. Smith, HH. Boardman Smith, John Q 
Smith, Snyder, Sprague, Starkweather, Charles 
A. Stevens, Stowell, Strawbridge, pypnes Taylor, 
Charles R. Thomas, Thompson, Todd, Townsend, 
Tremain, Tyner, Waldron, Wallace, Jasper D. 
Ward, Marcus L. Ward, White, Whiteley, Wilber, 
Charles W. Willard, George Willard, Charles G. 
Williams, John M.S. Williams, William Williams, 
William B. Williams, James Wilson, Jeremiah M. 
Wilson, and Woodworth—162. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Archer, Arthur, Ashe, At- 
kins, Banning, Beck, Bell, Berry, Bland,. Blount, 
Bowen, Bright, Bromberg, Brown, Buckner, Roder- 
ick R. Butler, Caldwell, Caulfield, Chittenden, John 
B. Clark, Jr., Clymer, Comingo, Cook, Cox, Critten- 
den, Crossland, Crutchfield, Davis, DeWitt, Dur- 
ham, Eden, Eldredge, Finck, Giddings, Glover, 
Gunter, Hamilton, Hancock, Henry R. Harris, John 
T. Harris, Harrison, Hatcher, Hereford, Herndon, 
Holman, Hunton, Knapp, Lamar, Lamison, Leach, 
Lofland, Lowndes, Luttrell, Magee, McLean, Milli- 
ken, Mills, Morrison, Neal, Nesmith, Niblack, 
O’Brien, Hosea W. Parker, Perry, Phelps, Potter, 
Randall’ Read, Robbins, William &. Roberts, James 
C. Robinson, Milton Sayler, Schell, John G. Schu- 
maker, Sloan, Sloss, J. Ambler Smith, Speer, Stan- 
ard, Standiford, Alexander H. Stephens, Stone, 
Storm, Swann, Christopher Y. Thomas, Thorn- 
burgh, Vance, Waddell, ells Whitehead, White- 
house, Whitthorne, Willie, Ephraim K. Wilson, 
Wolfe, Wood, John D. Young, and Pierce M. B. 
Young—99. 

Nor Votrye—Messrs. Barnum, Barry, Clinton L. 
Cobb, Creamer, Danford, Farwell, Freeman, Frye, 
Havens, George F. Hoar, Kendall, Killinger, Mar- 
shall, Maynard, Mitchell, Nunn, Thomas ©. Platt, 

an, Ransier, Ray, Sener, Sherwood, William 
A. Smith, Southard, St. John, Strait, Walls, and 
Wheeler—28, 


So the bill was passed. 


In the Senate, on February 27th, the bill was 
rowed without amendment and read a third 
ime. 
Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont, said: “What 
does this bill propose to do? This bill that 


we have under consideration only proposes 


that if there are any fundamental rights in this 
Constitution they shall be secured by that 
power which the Constitution says shall take 
the measures to secure them, and that the 


Congress of the United States by legislation 
appropriate shall secure to every citizen in this 
land the rights which the Constitution gives 
him; and yet Senators say this is invading 
State rights; this is tyrannical! Why, Mr. 
President, State rights justly considered, the 
real and the true rights of States can only be 
secured under and by the Constitution of the 
United States; and therefore, in my opinion, 
it is an invasion of State rights instead of an 
attack upon them to say that you will turn 
every State adrift and all its citizens be subject 
to the turmoil and the disturbance and the 
passion and the prejudice which may happen 
from time to time to exist in any particular 
State. There is no security for a State that is 
not found under this bond of union which the 
Constitution of the United States secures; 
there is no security to any citizen of a State, 
either under the State or under any other pro- 
vision, that is not found fundamentally and in 
the first place in the fact that the whole family 
of these States have a common interest in his 
protection and in the protection of his State; 
and it was so in the first Constitution as it is 
in this. 

“The Constitution of the United States, as 
was stated in an opinion of the Supreme Court 
once by an eminent Democratic judge, is a bill 
of rights for the people of all the States, and 
no State has a right to say you invade her 
rights when under this Constitution and ac- 
cording to it you have protected a right of her 
citizens against class prejudice, against caste 
prejudice, against sectarian prejudice, against 
the ten thousand things which in special com- 
munities may from time to time arise to disturb 
the peace and good order of the community. 
That is all this bill undertakes todo. Now let 
us see what this bill is. 

‘That first section of it simply provides that 
all persons shall be entitled to certain common 
rights in public places, in the streets, if they 
were in—they are not in, but that illustrates it 
—that no State shall have a right and no per- 
son shall have a right to interrupt the common 
use by citizens of the United States of the 
streets of a town or city. Where is the au- 
thority for that, Senators ask; where is the 
authority for saying that a State shall not have 
a right to pass a law which shall. declare that 
all citizens of the German race shall go upon the 
right-hand side of the streets and all citizens 
of French descent shall go upon the left, and 
so on, and that all people of a particular reli- 
gion shall only occupy a-particular quarter of 
the town, and all the people of another reli- 
gion another side? Is it possible, with a na- 
tional Constitution which creates fundamentally” 
a national citizenship, that anybody can say a 
State has a right to make laws of that kind? 
I should be amazed to hear it stated. If that 
can be stated, then I should be glad to know 
what there is in being a citizen of the United 
States that is worth a man’s time to devote 
himself to defend for a single instant. 
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‘What is it to be a citizen of the United 
States, if, being that, the citizen cannot be pro- 
tected in those fundamental privileges and im- 
munities which inhere in the very nature of 
citizenship? And there is the fault into which 
my honorable friends on the other side have 
fallen in arguing this constitutional question. 
The question is not whether citizens of a par- 
ticular character, either as to color or religion 
or race, shall exercise certain functions; but 
the question is the other way. It is that 
no citizen shall be deprived of whatever be- 
longs to him in his character as a citizen; and 
what belongs to a man in his character as a 
citizen has been long in a great many respects 
well understood. There was the old Constitu- 
tion, the fourth article, you remember, which 
said that citizens of each State should be en- 
titled to the privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens of the several States. What did that 
mean? That has received judicial interpreta- 
tion. 

’ “By common consent of all parties, before 
this gravest question arising out of the rebel- 
lion and the war has been forced upon us, the 
courts had held with universal acceptance, I 
believe, that there did belong to citizens cer- 
tain inherent rights-which could not be de- 
nied to them, and that you could not, under 
_ the Constitution of the United States, either 

‘through State or other authority, set up dis- 
tinctions which interfered with these funda- 
mental privileges. Perfectly consistent with 
that, as everybody knows, you may say that 
in order to fulfill a certain function in the State 
or to hold a certain office all citizens alike 
must conform to certain qualifications. Your 
courts may say—a case which seems to have 
troubled my honorable friend from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Carpenter) very much—your courts may 
say, be they Federal or be they State, that in 
order to practise law every citizen must possess 
certain qualifications of sex, of age, of learn- 
ing, or experience, or whatever; but what has 
that to do with the question? Unless you can 
say that it is a fundamental right of a citizen 
to bea lawyer, you do not get ahead in the 


an argument at all; but yet every one who is ac- 


quainted with constitutional history knows that 
it never has been contended that a fundamen- 
tal right of a citizen was to be a lawyer ora 
schoolmaster or a judge or a Senator. The 
only thing that the Constitution says is that 
there shall never be a distinction in respect to 
the rights which belong to a citizen in his in- 
herent character as such. Now, what are 
those rights?) Common rights as the common 
lawyers used to say, common rights as the 
courts of the United States have said under the 
fourth article. Among those may be enumer- 
ated—it may be that you cannot make a pre- 
cise definition, but you can always tell, when 
you name an instance, whether it falls within 
or without it—the right to go peaceably in the 
public streets, the right to enjoy the same priv- 
ileges and immunities, without qualification 
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and distinction upon arbitrary reasons, that 
exist in favor of all others. That is what it is. 
Then apply it to this bill, and what have you? 
You say it shall not be competent for any per- 
son, either under the authority of a State or 
without it, to exclude from modes of public 
travel persons on tue ground. that they have 
come from Germany, like my distinguished 
friend behind me (Mr. Schurz), or that they 
have come from Ireland, as some other Sena- 
tors here may have come, or that their descent 
is traced from Ham or Shem or Japhet. And 
yet Senators seem to be greatly alarmed when 
this simple proposition of common right inher- 
ent in everybody is put into a statute-book, 
which carries out a Constitution which declares 
that every privilege and every immunity of an 
American citizen shall be sacred and protected 
by the power of the nation. That is ail there 
is to it; and thosé, therefore, who go fishing 
and talking dialectics about attorneys and 
about slaughter-house cases and police regula- 
tions find themselves entirely wide of the mark. 
The real thing, Mr. President, is that there lies 
in this Constitution, just as in Magna Charta, 
and as in the bills of rights of all the States, a 
series of declarations that the rights of citizens 
shall not be invaded. These bills of rights do 
not say that A or Bor C or any class shall 
hold an office or be a witness or a juryman or 
walk the streets. They only say that these 
common rights, which belong necessarily to all 
men alike in the reason of things, shall not be 
invaded on the pretense that a man is of a par- 
ticular race or a particular religion.” 

The Vice-President: ‘The question is on 
the passage of the bill.” 

The result was announced—as follows: 

Yxras—Messrs. Alcorn, Allison, Anthony, Bore- 
man, Boutwell, Cameron, Chandler, Clayton, Conk- 
ling, Conover, Cragin, Edmunds, Ferry of Michigan, 
Flanagan, Frelinghuysen, Harvey, Howe, Ingalls, 
Jones, Logan, Mitchell, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, 
Oglesby, Patterson, Pease, Pratt, Ramsey, Robert- 
son, Sargent, Scott, Sberman, Spencer, Stewart, 
Washburn West, Windom, and Wright—38. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Bogy, Carpenter, Cooper, 
Davis, Dennis, Eaton, Ferry of Connecticut, Gold- 
thwaite, Gordon, Hager, Hamilton of Maryland, Ham- 
ilton of Texas, Kelly, Lewis, McCreery, Merrimon, 
Norwood, Ransom, Saulsbury Schurz, Sprague, Ste- 
venson, Stockton, Thurman, and Tipton—26. 

AxssENT—Messrs. Brownlow, Dorsey, Fenton, Gil- 
bert, Hamlin, Hitchcock, Johnston, Morrill of Maine, 
and Wadleigh—9. . 


So the bill was passed. ‘ 


In the House, on December 17th, the appro- 
priation bill to defray the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment being under consideration, the Clerk 
read as follows: 

For the Commissioner of Education, $3,000; chief 
clerk, $2,000; one clerk of class four; one statisti- 
cian, with the compensation of a clerk of class four; 
one clerk of class three; one translator, with the 
compensation of a clerk of class three; one clerk of 
class two; four copyists, at $900 each; one mes- 
senger, $840; and one watchman; in all, $18,360. 


Mr. Monroe, of Ohio, said: ‘I wish to move 
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several amendments to this paragraph. I will 
begin. with one to increase the number of clerks 
of class four from one, as proposed in this para- 
graph, to two. ele 

‘‘T am prepared to say, on my responsibility 
in my place here, that I believe the estimates 
which were furnished by the Commissioner of 
Education in regard to the clerical force which 
he needed and the appropriations which he re- 
quired were made just as low as they could be 
made. It has been the habit of the commis- 
sioner of that bureau, in accordance with the 
suggestions made to him, to put his estimates 
just as low as he can put thei and efficiently 
and properly discharge the duties of that bu- 
reau. And it is my opinion, from personal ob- 
servation, that the bill of the Committee on 
Appropriations has cut down his estimates so 
low that his force will be so reduced that he 
cannot carry on the work of his office with 
proper efficiency. 

‘“‘ Now, I say this positively, and I beg leave 
to call the attention of the committee for a 
moment to the comparative force allowed and 
the comparative appropriations made in this 
bill: first, for the Department of Agriculture ; 
second, for the Bureau of Statistics; and, third, 
for the Bureau of Education. 

“Tf the committee will compare for a mo- 
ment the work which these several depart- 
ments have to do and then compare the appro- 
priations made by the Committee on Appro- 
priations for them, I think they can but feel 
the appropriations for the Bureau of Education 
are fixed far too low. Why, sir, in the Treas- 
ury Department the head of the Bureau of 
Statistics corresponds, I suppose, with all the 
boards of trade in all the principal cities and 
towns of the United States. Well, the Com- 
missioner of Education must correspond with 
all the principal cities and towns. The head 
of the Department of Agriculture must corre- 
spond with all the county agricultural socie- 
ties and other like associations. Well, sir, the 
Commissioner of Education (and I may say it 
is but a small part of his duty) has to corre- 
spond with every county in the United States. 
Indeed, the work of correspondence in that 
office has become something wonderful; some- 
thing which any member of this House would 
scarcely believe if he had not personal knowl- 
edge of it. I happen to know the fact that 
the number of regular correspondents of the 
Bureau of Education—the number of regular 
correspondents connected with schools, col- 
leges, libraries, and educational institutions of 
all sorts in all the cities and towns and States 
and Territories of the Union—is now more 
than eight thousand. 

“‘T wish to call the attention of the commit- 
tee to the fact that there are large portions of 
this Union in which school systems of all sorts 
are in a state of formation, are in their infancy. 
You would have no conception, if you were 
not daily in that office, of the enormous num- 


ber of letters coming from every section asking 


for information on an immense variety of sub- 
jects, information about building schoolhouses; 
plans for building, heating, and ventilating; 
systems of instruction; and the thousand ques- 
tions which you, who are familiar with this 
matter, will at once understand; so that the 
regular correspondence of the office has be- 
come something immense; and my impression 
is, although I am not so familiar with these 
other Departments—the Bureau of Statistics 
and the Bureau of Agriculture—as I am with 
the labor of this bureau, it is much larger than 
either of the others in this respect.” 

Mr. Hale, of Maine, said: ‘“‘ The fundamental 
error of all this argumentation, all this talk in © 
favor of increasing the appropriations to this 
bureau, in my mind lies here: that it is not. 
the business of the Government of the United 
States under our laws and the spirit of the 
Constitution to build up a great directing edu- 
cational establishment. That, I believe, we 
have never heretofore tried to do; and in lim- 
iting this appropriation and in guarding it to 
the extent that we have always guarded it, we 
have borne in mind and maintained this prin- 
ciple. 

“The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Monroe) 
says that there are numerous inquiries con- 
stantly being received from all parts of the 
country as to educational matters. Undoubt- 
edly ; but it is not the province of Congress to 
furnish a directing bureau of education to say 
to a correspondent in Iowa, or in Maine, or in 
Massachusetts, or in California, that such and 
such a system should be established ; and when 
you magnify this bureau and begin to extend 
it, it is a sure step in the direction of a supreme 
and directory bureau. All of these things be- 
gin in this small way. 

‘“*T, for one, assent that there shall be here, 
under the direction of the department where it 
is placed, a small bureau that shall from time 
to time perform what may perhaps be called 
statistical labor, in the gathering of reports 
from different States and different countries, 
and yearly, or oftener, if deemed advisable, 
presenting areport, so that the public may see, 
to this extent, what is going on. For that 
purpose and in that purview, I believe, lies all 
that should be given to this bureau.” 

Mr. G. F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, said: “* The 
Commissioner of Education, confining the work 


of that bureau to what the gentleman from — 


Maine accurately defines as its proper function 
—that is, supplying the different States and 
Territories forming their school systems with 
such information of what is going on in othér 
States and other Territories and other coun- 
tries, by means of statistics as can only be 
gained by a central office, doing for the educa- 
tion of the country just what the Government — 
does for its agriculture, just what the Govern- 
ment does for its commerce, just what the — 
Government does for its inventions—requires — 
a little larger force than is reported in this bill; 
and that is the whole of it. | 
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“Two policies present themselves in dealing 
with the problems which are upon us; the one 
charging that ignorance is massed upon the one 
side and the other charging that disloyaity is 
massed on the other. Two parties present them- 
selves ; the one asks you to send down there bay- 
onets, and the other asks you to give them such 
aid as the Federal Government may properly do 
in increasing their intelligence and establishing 
their systems of education; one demands of 
the Federal Government bayonets, the other 
demands of the Federal Government such aid 
as it gives to commerce, such aid as it gives to 
agriculture, for educational purposes, in fur- 
nishing the necessary assistance in building up 
_ systems of education.” 

Mr. Cox, of New York, said: ‘I will accept 
the gentleman’s statement. I will say that I 
have been opposed to all this bureaucratic sys- 
tem, Freedmen’s Bureau and all; ay, to the 
Agricultural Bureau, if you please. And what 
good has this bureau done? It has depre- 
ciated the value of the State school system. It 
has done no good except to collect statistics 
which could just as well be collected in some 
other mode. I remember well when this 
thing commenced with a small appropriation. 
It was then said by gentlemen on this side of 
the House that that was only the entering 
wedge, and the institution has since grown 
until the people who seem to understand that 
powers are being aggregated in this Federal 
centre have themselves spoken. And even 
the eloquent gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Dawes) was compelled, in addressing the 
State Republican Convention of Massachusetts, 
to say that the Republican party had to call a 
halt in centralizing power or his party would 
be lost. 
as I have said, I am opposed to the creation of 
all these bureaus. The only way is to cut 
them up by the roots, and it will be done by 
the next Congressif not by this; for, although 
we may not have a majority in the Senate in 
_ the next Congress, we shall have power in this 
House to stop the passage of the laws.” 

Mr. Townsend, of Pennsylvania, said: 
“Mr. Chairman, I join issue with my friend 
from New York when he says there is no 
power in the Constitution under which to 
establish a bureau of this character. You will 
find in the Constitution that Congress has 
power to do many things that are there set 
forth in the ninth section, and at the end of 
that section Congress has specific power to 
make all laws that may be necessary to pro- 
vide for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers and all other powers vested by the 
Constitution in the Government of the United 
States or any department thereof. There isno 
special power mentioned in the Constitution 
whereby Congress can institute a United States 
bank. There is no power in that instrument 
whereby there can be instituted a Bureau of 
Education or of Agriculture or a Bureau of 
Statistics. The question of the power of Oon- 


I know they speak that way. Sir, 
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gress was mooted when the question of the 
charter of the United States Bank came before 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
John Marshall, the greatest jurist that ever sat 
on the bench, decided that under that clause 
there was power to create such a bank. He 
said : 

Let the end be legitimate, let it be within the 
scope of the Constitution, and all means which are 
appropriate, which are Bee adapted to the end, 
which are not prohibited but which consist with the 
eee and spirit of the Constitution, are constitu- 
tional. 


‘‘Under this construction of the Constitu- 
tion we have created the bureaus mentioned, 
for Congress has the right to decide whether 
such bureaus are necessary and proper; if 
Congress decides that they are, the question 
of constitutionality ends.” 

Mr. Willard, of Vermont, said: “TI desire to 
say to the committee that I cannot consider 
this question as one to be passed upon simply 
as a question affecting education. I hold that 
a member of this committee may be as warmly 
in favor of the highest degree of education and 
culture as the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. G. F. Hoar) or the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Townsend), and still be opposed 
to increasing the force of this Bureau of Edu- 
cation. And for this reason: the education of 
the people, the schools of this country, is com- 
mitted, and should be committed, to the care 
of the localities in which those schools exist. 
There is no State in the Union that would 
sooner rebel against any Federal interference 
with its system of schools than the State of 
Massachusetts; there is no section of this coun- 
try that would sooner resist any Federal inter- 
ference with its methods of education than 
New England; and there is no section of the 
country, I believe, that has any better schools 
or any higher system of education. And this 
has come to be their distinction, because the 
people believe that they are the best guardians 
of their educational interests, and they do not 
care to have the views of other people imposed 
upon them in this matter of education. 

‘Tt may be true that the information col- 
lected by this bureau may be of some value. 
So you might create a hundred bureaus in this 
Government to collect information that would 
be of some value to the people. And those 
who press these appropriations upon our atten- 
tion seem to proceed upon the assumption of 
that as the only question at issue, whether the 
information collected by this bureau is valua- 
ble or not. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that that 
is not an element which should have the small- 
est influence in deciding this question. We 
might inquire into a great variety of subjects; 
we might get information that would be valua- 
ble upon large numbers of topics; we might 
print that information at the public expense, and 
distribute it throughout the country; and it 
might be a source of some profit to the people. 
But that would be no reason why our action 
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would be warranted by the Constitution or by 
precedent. The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Gartield) suggested that we had as much right 
to collect this information as to collect infor- 
mation in respect to commerce—commercial 
statistics. I apprehend, sir, that there is a 
wide distinction. The subject of commerce 1s 
committed to Congress by the Constitution it- 
self. The subject of education is not commit- 
ted to Congress. We have aright to collect 
information that may guide us in making 
tariffs, in imposing internal-revenue taxation, 
in regulating commerce, because legislation 
upon those subjects is a part of the duty of 
Congress under the Constitution ; but no duty 
with respect to education is imposed upon 
Congress.” 

Mr. Hereford, of West Virginia, said : ‘‘ There 
isa broad difference between making appro- 
priations for gathering statistics concerning 
commerce and gathering statistics concerning 
education. The Constitution has in express 
terms given us power over commerce, but not 
over the systems of education. The sooner 
the American Congress allows the people of 
the States to govern themselves in reference to 
their domestic matters, the better it will be 
for the people of each State and the better it 
will be for the people of the whole United 
States. Iam in favor to-day, as I ever have 
been, of allowing the people in these matters 
to govern themselves. Let us have local, 
home, self-government. There is too much 
government to-day by the Federal authority. 
-l am opposed to this centralization of power. 
We should not take the power from the peo- 
ple and centralize it in the hands of the Gen- 
eral Government. 

‘‘ Mr. Chairman, I wish I had time to-day to 
refer to a celebrated speech which a former 
minister of Spain to England made in this very 
connection, and where he gave as an instance 
his own government of Spain, which for over 
three hundred years had legislated for every 
thing, taking all power from the people. He 
stated the result was that although the nation 
for a time grew powerful the individual be- 
came dwarfed. Thus it ever has been, as all 
history teaches us, and thus it ever will be 
‘until the last syllable of recorded time.’ The 
more the General Government exercises this 
power, the more you take away from the indi- 
vidual the privilege he ought to have, the more 
you teach him to rely upon the government 
and not upon himself, of course the less reli- 
ance he will have upon himself, and the less 
will he make exertion to help himself, and the 
less will either the individual or the State de- 
velop itself. 

“T am in favor, then, of standing by the 
Constitution, and for that very reason I am 
opposed to the General Government imposing 
upon the people of the States any system of 
education. On the contrary, let each State 
attend to this matter for itself. I hope, Mr. 
Chairman, that the whole paragraph will be 
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stricken out, and if it is stricken out the peo- 
ple will save $18,336 in this one item.” 

Mr. Monroe’s amendment was rejected. 

The question then recurred on the motion 


_of Mr. Hereford to strike out the whole para 


graph. 
The committee divided; and the tellers re- 
ported yeas 35, nays not counted. 
So the amendment was rejected. 


In the Senate, on February 138th, the bill 
for the government of the District of Columbia 
being under consideration, Mr. Thurman, of 
Ohio, said: ‘ The twenty-fifth section of this 
bill provides as follows: 


That, except in cases of the pecuniary inability so 
to do, and in cases of the mental or physical inca- 
pacity of children so to learn, it will be the duty of 
every parent, guardian, and of other person having 
the care or control of any child in said District, to 
cause, to the best of the authority and means of such 
person, said child to be reasonably instructed Sie 
reference to its capeelty), either in said free public 
schools or privately, at least in reading, writing, 
spelling, geography, elementary arithmetic, and the 
elements of English grammar; and, unless any such 
child has received from said Board of Education a 
certificate of having attained such amount of instruc- 
tion, it will be the duty of such person to cause, to 
the best of the authority and means of said person, 
such child to attend such public schools, or some 
good private school or instruction, during such 
school-attending age for a period of at least fourteen 
weeks of each year, eight of which shall be consecu- 
tive, from its sixth year to its eighteenth— 

‘That is, twelve years— 
but two evenings of attendance of any publie or 
good private evening school shall be the equivalent 
of one day’s attendance ata day school. Any cer- 
tificate from the Board of Education, under its seal, 
touching any matter within the sphere of its duty 
or any transcript from its records or register, signed 
by its president and certified by its secretary as cor- 
rect, or as being a true copy, shall be regarded as 
prima facie evidence of any facts such certificate may 
state and as to the qualifications, age, residence, at- 
tendance, or non-attendance at any public or other 
school of any child or person named, or as to any 
facts required to be stated in any register mentioned 
in this chapter. 


‘“‘ Now I pause for a moment to say that that 
introduces what is called compulsory educa- 
tion, and it introduces it in respect to both 
sexes and requires that compulsory education 
from the age of six to the age of eighteen, 
twelve years, although many people have been 
of the opinion that it is not wise to send a child 
of six years of age to school but that school 
education ought to commence much later. 
But, however that may be, here is a provision 
for compulsory education for twelve years of 
all the children of either sex between six and 


eighteen years of age in this District. Howis — 


that enforced? One would suppose that it 
would be enforced by the punishment of the 
parent or the guardian who omitted to send 
the child to school. That would be the natu- 
ral supposition, but on the contrary the pun- 
ishment is upon the child.” 

Mr. Morrill, of Maine, said: “‘ Will my hon-- 
orable friend state his amendment ?” 


amendment. 
the most anomalous piece of legislation that I 


~~ re. 
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-Mr. Thurman: “I move to strike out the 
whole of section 25. I have read the provi- 
sion for compulsory education. Then comes 
the provision to punish, not the person who 
fails to send the child to school, but to punish 
the child by prohibiting any person from em- 
p_oying any such uneducated child within this 
District, making it an offense to employ the 
child. I think it is bad enough for the child 
to have no education, to be ignorant, but to 
deprive it of employment strikes me as being 
inhuman. I move to strike out the whole 
section. I wish the Senate to understand this 
matter; the twenty-fifth section of this bill 
requires compulsory education of all children, 
of either sex, from the age of six to the age 
of éighteen, and then provides not for pun- 
ishing the parent or guardian who shall fail 
to send the child to school, but for punish- 
ing the child by making it unlawful for any 
person in this District to employ a child who 
is not certified by this Board of Education or 
some member thereof to have attended school, 
and in one instance to have made the proper 
progress as required by this law. Why, sir, it 
is monstrous enough that the child should be 
in ignorance; but to deprive the child of even 
employment that may give it its daily bread on 


account of the fault of the parent or guardian 


does strike me as one of the most disgraceful 
provisions I have ever seen in a law; but I am 
opposed to the whole section from beginning 
to end.” 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, said: ‘I submit a 
motion to strike out the latter clause. I think 
as the section is worded it would punish the tem- 
porary employment of a child. For instance, 
I employ a vagrant boy on the street for a day 
or a week as a matter of charity. Is he to be 
punished? The first clause I think could be 
enforced by regulations of the commissioners 


_ which they have ample power to make under 


the first section. I move to strike out the lat- 
ter part.” 

_ Mr. Howe, of Wisconsin, said: ‘I will say 
that I shall not vote for the amendment to the 


I think then you would vote for 


ever heard of. The section as it stands says 


two things: First, that it is the duty of a child 


of a certain age to attend school; and, sec- 


_ ondly, that employers shall not hire a child not 


to go to school. The Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Sherman) shakes his head. That is the way it 


strikes me.” 


Mr. Sherman: ‘The part I propose to strike 
out simply punishes the employer of a vagrant 
child—that is all it does—without any relation 
to its going to school.” 

Mr. Howe: ‘It can scarcely be called a pun- 


_ ishment of the Senator from Ohio for hiring a 


vagrant child when the law simply says he 


shall not pay the child. The peculiarity of the 
section as it stands is that it does not say you 
Shall not hirethe child, but if you hire him you 


shall not pay him.” 


1%3 


Mr. Sherman: ‘No; it says no such child— 

Shall be employed, or furnished with employment, 
or be paid wages by any person in said District for 
work done by any such child during any portion of 
the day, when, according to the regulations of said 
board, the public schools are open. 

Mr. Thurman: ‘It says he shall not be em- 
ployed or furnished with employment or be 
paid wages. He cannot be lawfully furnished 
with employment.” 

Mr. Howe: ‘‘Suppose you do employ him 
or furnish him with employment, what be- 
comes of you?” 

Mr. Sherman: ‘‘ You are prosecuted for a 
violation of the ordinance. The law goes on 
to provide— 

But it.shall be a good defense to any prosecution 
under this clause. 

Because there is a general provision in the 
bill to authorize prosecutions.”’ 

Mr. Howe: “Is there any prosecution pro- 
vided for in this section? ” 

Mr. Sherman: ‘‘ Yes; because a section of 
the bill authorizes a prosecution for any viola- 
tion of any clause of this bill, and the Board of 
Regents has power to fixapenalty. Then this 
goes on to provide in case of such prosecution 
what the evidence shall be.” 

Mr. Washburn, of Massachusetts, said: ‘‘I 
hope this section will not be stricken out. I 
do not think if Senators understood the exact 
condition of it they would see any thing peculiar 
in this section. It applies, as I understand, to 
only the period of fourteen weeks during the 
year. Very many of our States have this pro- 
vision and have had it for years. Very many 
States that have not a provision similar to this 
are taking steps to require education at least 
for a certain portion of time. Is it too much 
to require that every child during a given age 
shall receive at least fourteen weeks’ education 
during the year? If it is not too much, then 
is it improper to say that the individual who 
endeavors to prevent that child from securing 
fourteen weeks’ education in a year shall be 
prevented from so doing? In my own State 
the great difficulty is that our manufacturers— 
those persons who employ children—have been 
unwilling that those children shall go to school 
during the number of weeks required by the 
law; and if you go into many factories you 
will find children, that ought to be at school. 
undergoing training and preparation to assume 
the duties and responsibilities of men and wom- 
en in supporting the government, are em- 
ployed in the factories and growing up in ig- 
norance. This being the case, it has been 
found absolutely necessary to provide by law 
that manufacturers for a certain number of 
weeks in the year shall not employ these chil- 
dren. 

‘‘ This section provides that if these children 
do not attend during the day, they may as an 
equivalent attend an evening school. It does 
not seem to me that this Senate wants to say 
that no provision shall be made for educating 
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all the children in this District. It occurs to 
me that it is a necessity which we ought to in- 
sist upon. If, as my friend from Ohio says, six 
years is too young an age, strike out ‘six’ and 
insert ‘eight ;’ but do not let us say that they 
shall not be required to attend school during a 
certain portion of the time in the year, and 
that manufacturers or business men or individ- 
uals who may wish to employ them in any ca- 
pacity of life shall not be prevented from em- 
ploying them during this limited period. It is 
not a hardship on these children. It is the 
greatest boon you can confer upon them. 
They at this early period of their existence are 
not prepared to judge for themselves. I hope 
this section will be retained in the bill.” 

Mr. Thurman: ‘‘ Mr. President, no man on 
this floor is more devoted to the cause of edu- 
cation than I am,I am quite sure. I have 
proved that by my work. I bestowed the 
largest portion of six years of my life in ad- 
ministering the common-school system of the 
State of Ohio; and I do not yield to any man 
in the desire to see the children of this country 
educated ; but at the same time I do not. be- 
lieve that this section would be productive of 
good. So far as my experience goes, parents 
avail themselves of the opportunities of educa- 
tion that are afforded. I do not know any 
place in which education is more general than 
in the State of Ohio. We never have found 
any difficulty there in inducing parents to send 
their children to school. The only trouble has 
been to provide a sufficient number of schools 
for them. Parents are so ambitious of seeing 
their children educated and seeing their con- 
dition bettered in the world, that I know of 
no place in America where parents are not 
willing to send their children to school if op- 
portunities are afforded them to do so. 

“‘T do not think compulsory education is a de- 
sirable thing here. That there may be places 
in the world where it is, I will not gainsay. 
But though compulsory education might be a 
desirable thing, this section does not provide 
for it. It first provides that it shall be the 
duty of parents and guardians to send children 
to school fourteen weeks in each year for 
twelve years; but there is no sanction what- 
soever, except the provision that the punish- 
ment shall fall on the child, that the child shall 
not be employed unless it brings a certificate 
not simply that it has attended school for four- 
teen weeks in the year, but also that it has 
made the ‘reasonable attainments’ which are 
required in this bill. If the child cannot do 
that, cannot come fortified with a certificate 
that it has attended school fourteen weeks in 
the year, and not only that, but has ‘made the 
reasonable attainments aforesaid,’ it cannot be 
employed ; and what are these ‘ reasonable at- 
tainments?’ Attainments in reading, writing, 
spelling, geography, elementary arithmetic, and 
the elements of English grammar. Unless it 
comes fortified with that certificate, everybody 
is prohibited from employing that child up 
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even to the age of eighteen years. Why, Mr. 
President, it will not do at all. 

‘““The Senator who has this bill in charge 
and my colleague see that this is an enormity 
to visit the punishment upon the child instead 
of on the delinquent parent or guardian.” 

Mr. Morrill, of Maine: ‘‘ My honorable friend 
quotes me. I desire to say that that is too 
strong. I do not concede that it falls upon. 
the child. The child owes service to the par- 
ent. In all these cases the child is put to ser- 
vice by the parent, oftentimes against his will, 
and in most cases it is so. Therefore it falls: 
on the parent and not on the child.” 

Mr. Thurman: ‘ Not at all.” 

Mr. Morrill, of Maine: ‘The law steps in - 
before a negligent parent to insist upon it that 
the child shall have an education, and takes 
away the service from the parent to that end. 
That is my understanding of it.” . 

Mr. Thurman: “An orphan child owes no 
service to its guardian for the benefit of the 
guardian.. That is very certain. The wages 
obtained by a child under guardianship belong 
to the child; they are simply to be adminis- 
tered by the guardian; and we know in prac- 
tice that the wages which are obtained by these 
children, up say to the age of eighteen years, 
do not all go to the parents, even where the 
children have parents. # 

‘Seeing that, the Senators have proposed 
to strike out this latter clause which visits the 
punishment upon the child. Very well, sup- 
pose it is stricken out, then the section stands 
making it the duty of the parent or guardian 
to send the child to school, but without any 
sanction whatever to that provision of the law, 
without any thing to enforce it.” 

Mr. Hamilton, of Texas, said: ‘‘I would call 
the attention of the Senator from Ohio to the 
sixth disqualification in regard to suffrage on the 
next page. It deprives a man of the elective 
franchise who fails to send his child to school. 
That is punishment enough on the parent, I 
should think. If you strike out the section 
proposed by the Senator from Ohio it will 
leave that punishment for the parent.” 

Mr. Thurman: ‘“ What page is that?” 

Mr. Hamilton, of Texas: ‘‘It is in voting 
for some officer; it requires a registration of 
voters— ; 

Sixthly. Must not during the past year have omit- 
ted to do his duty as in this act contemplated in re- 
gard to educating or sending any child to school. 

‘“‘ Then he is not to be registered as a voter.” 

Mr. Thurman: “I am very glad the Senator 
has called my attention to that. Here is @ 
limiting of suffrage in a prodigious way. There 
is a small smack of knownothingism in this 
that had escaped my attention entirely. . The 
voter ‘ must, if coming of age after the 4th day 
of July, 1876 ’—which is pretty close upon us— 


‘be able to read and write the English lan- 
guage, unless disqualified from so doing by 


physical incapacity.’ That knocks out a good 
many Germans in this District from voting, 
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ana a large amount of American citizens of 
Afrievan descent.” 

Mr. Washburn: ‘‘ A single word. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio has referred to the provision 
as to wages as a punishment of the child.” 

_ Mr. Thurman: ‘Is it not?” 

Mr. Washburn: “If I understand the mean- 
ing of that language, it is that if a child has 
made these attainments the board may give 
permission although the child has not attended 
school fourteen weeks in the year; but, if the 
child is ignorant and has not made these at- 
tainments, the board must require that the 
child attend fourteen weeks. The outside is 
the requirement of fourteen weeks. If the 


child has attended for fourteen weeks, al--: 


though it has not made the attainments which 
are referred to here, there is no difficulty in 
employing it during the rest of the year.” 

Mr. Stockton, of New Jersey, said: ‘‘ Mr. 
President, I regret very much that the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Washburn) should 
have given us such an account of the inhuman 
conduct of the manufacturers in Massachu- 
setts to show the necessity of the passage of 
such a law as this for compulsory education to 
keep them from preventing children from hav- 
ing a proper education. It is fortunate for us, 
however, that we are not called upon now 
and here to make laws in reference to the 
State of Massachusetts. They have their laws 
there, and they probably are suitable to their 
people. This law is not aimed to control rich 
manufacturers anywhere. The effect of it will 
not be to operate on that class of children 
who are fortunate enough even to be in the 
employment of rich manufacturers. 

“Year after year, since I have been here, 
have you appropriated $30,000, $40,000, and 
$50,000 from the Treasury in the middle of 
winter to keep the poor children in this Dis- 
trict from starvation. Now, when you vote to 
compel them to go to school, vote first to fill 
their bellies. To compel the wretched chil- 
dren who are begging for their parents in this 
District to go to school or make them or their 
parents suffer the penalties of this bill, is sim- 
ply an absurdity. It is cruel and inhuman. 

‘Education is undoubtedly a necessity in 
this country. It is undoubtedly true that we 
cannot hope that republican institutions shall 
for any length of time continue in this coun- 
try unless we educate the people; but a com- 
pulsory system of education which omits al- 
together any reference to the circumstances of 
those who are compelled to go or of those who 
have charge of them or may be dependent upon 
them, is certainly an absurdity. It is requir- 
ing what cannot be done, and punishing where 
there is no fault and‘no crime. Mr. President, 
not long since I met in the streets of Washing- 
ton a poor boy, ten or eleven years of age, 
covered with rags, his feet bare, in the middle 
of the coldest days in the winter. On the state- 
ments of those who were kindly charitable to 


inquire, I found that the boy had a widowed 


mother and five or six brothers and sisters over 
in what they call the Island. He was a white 
boy, with a strong Virginia accent. Where 
those people came from I do not know, nor 
their history. Those who were charitable 
enough, I know, did attend to that little case. 
Is that boy to be made to go to school four- 
teen weeks without clothes and without shoes 
or stockings ? 

‘““Your compulsory system is not for the 
rich. It is not for those who can afford to 
pay for their education. It is for the poor; 
and this system would apply to the poor boys 
who cannot provide for their wants, the wants 
of*their parents, and the wants of their starv- 
ing brothers and sisters, and who require the 
pittance they earn simply to sustain life. This 
boy, assisted by a few charitable people, was 
started as a newspaper boy, and from begging 
around as a newspaper-boy he advanced until 
he finally got into another little business, and 
the last I heard of him he was driving a cart 
on the public works. You want him to go to 
school. .What are you going to do with the 
brothers and sisters he supports? What is his 
mother going to do when she waits for him to 
come back and bring the half-dollar he has 
earned in the day? 

‘“‘T say the bill in this respect will do more 
wrong—it has more faults, as applied to the 
condition of things now in the District of Co- 
lumbia—than any bill I have ever seen intro- 
duced in Congress. I am opposed to the 
whole compulsory school system here from 
beginning to end.” 

Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, said: ‘The Sena- 
tor from Ohio nearest me (Mr. Thurman) moved 
first to strike out section 25. His colleague 
(Mr. Sherman) has proposed an amendment to 
that motion by moving to strike out a portion 
of the section. At a proper time I shall move 
to strike out section 26 as well as section 25, 
and my reasons for voting in favor of all these 
amendments I will give in as few words as pos- 
sible. 

“TI confess I was not aware that this bill 
contained a scheme of compulsory education. 
It seems to me that this is but another illustra- 
tion of adopting a coercive system and rely- 
ing upon coercion as a principle in our gov- 
ernment instead of the voluntary system on 
which, I think, the philosophy of that govern- 
ment rests. It is the interference coercively 
by the State with that which I believe to be 
the natural duty of the parent that I object to. 

‘““T have no boasts to make of my services in 
the cause of education, but I can only proclaim 
myself most sincerely the friend of the cause 
of education. I appreciate its blessings; I ap- 
preciate its importance; and I endeavor, so 
far as my individual life is concerned, to carry 
into effect the professions that I make. But I 
do object to the State taking the place of the 
parent. If you remove the responsibility from 
the parent, if you interpose the power of the 
State instead of the duty of the parent, you 
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take from the parent that sense of obligation 
which is the very best security for the educa- 
tion of the child. 

‘‘ What is the object of this compulsory sys- 
tem of education, which shall place all chil- 
dren in the District from the age of six years 
up to eighteen under the police control of the 
officers of the District; that their mental and in- 
tellectual regimen shall be measured by the cer- 
tificate of a Board of Education; that the dis- 
cretion and control of the parent, instructed by 
his sense of duty, instructed by the love for his 
children implanted in his breast by the God of 
Nature, shall be overruled and disregarded, and 
made subordinate to the certificate of a Board 
of Education of the District of Columbia? 

“Mr, President, I resent it as a parent my- 
self. Among the chief blessings which have 
met me in life is the presence of children who 
look up to me for protection, and whom I feel 
bound by every tie to protect, and guard, and 
educate. If these feelings be mine when I can 
contemplate some Board of Education or its po- 
lice agent entering my family, asking me what 
I have done with this little one or that, wheth- 
er I have taught them mental arithmetic or 
whether I have taught them English grammar 
or any other branch of common education—if 
I feel resentment at such inquisition into my 
affairs, shall I not give my humbler neighbor, 
perhaps my poorer neighbor, or any neighbor, 
rich or poor, high or low, black or white, credit 
for the same feeling which I have myself? 

‘Sir, I tell you that these inquisitorial, pry- 
ing, coercive regulations are wholly contrary 
to the spirit of our institutions, and I regret to 
see them gaining in force or in credit in this 
country. Ido not care whether I shall stand 
by myself or whether I shall stand with the 
great majority of the people of this country at 
my back, I shall, so long as my conscience is 
so clear as it is upon this subject, object and 
protest against this invasion of the domestic 
and family circle and the rights of the poorest 
or richest citizen of this land. 

“Talk about the education of your children ! 
Here is what? Their intellects are to be 
trained by law in writing, spelling, geography, 
elementary arithmetic, and the elements of 
English grammar ; and this, forsooth, that ed- 
ucation may be encouraged, and we and the 
nation may not be disgraced by illiterate or 
vagrant children! I would rather have one 
lesson of truth, of modesty, of self subordina- 
tion, of self-denial, and have those qualities 
by which a community shall be built up, than 
I would have this attempt to interfere and 
give mental education to children and punish 
those who do not give it as well as the child 
for not receiving it, 

‘This occasion is too short for justice to be 
done to a subject so great as this. But, if tliis 
bill had nothing in it but this provision, it 
would never receive my sanction, however 
beneficent its other provisions might be. I 
trust it will be stricken out.” 
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Mr. Sprague, of Rhode Island, said: ‘To my 
mind the enactment of this clause in the bill is 
of no account whatever. We must judge of 
the working of a law where it has had appli- 
cation and favorable consideration. The coun- 
try will look to New England for the proper 
understanding of a law where in New Eng- 
land such a law has operation, because it is 
conceived that there favorable circumstances 
attend it. The Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
Stockton) has touched the key of the whole 
question, The compulsory laws in New Eng- 
land are a dead letter. This fact is evident, 
and the statistics will show it, that notwith- 
standing the lavish expenditure of money, the 


. building of edifices of an extravagant charac- 


ter, and the whole attention of the people be- 
ing directed to the system of education, owing 
in each of those States to the enormous cen- 
tralization of values, leaving in their cir- 
cumference and surroundings people without 
power and without the means of procuring an 
education, and the circumstances attending the 
factory system to-day, in proportion to the 
population, there are more unlettered people 
than there were in the time of the Revolution. 
The law respecting New England, where you 
would look for favorable application of this 
system, is a dead letter.” 

The Vice-President: ‘*The question is on 
the amendment moved by the Senator from 
Ohio nearest (Mr. Sherman), to the twenty- 
fifth section of the bill.” : 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 27, nays 23, as follows: 

Yras—Messrs, Bayard, Bogy, Boreman, Cooper, 
Cragin, Davis, Dennis, Eaton, Goldthwaite, Gordon, 
Hager, Hamilton of Maryland, Johnston, Kelly, 
McCreery, Merrimon, Norwood, Ransom, Sargent, 
Saulsbury, Sherman, Sprague, Stevenson, Stewart, 
Stockton, Thurman and Tipton—27. 

Nays— Messrs. Boutwe , Cameron, Chandler, 
Clayton, Edmunds, Ferry of Michigan, Flanagan, 
Frelinghuysen, Harvey, Howe, Ingalls, Mitchell, 
Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, Pat- 
terson, Pease, Ramsey, Scott, Spencer, Washburn, 
West, and Wright—23. 

AzsentT — Messrs. Alcorn, Allison, Anthony, 
Brownlow, Carpenter, Conkling, Conover, Dorsey, 
Fenton, Ferry of Connecticut, 


Oglesby, Pratt, Robertson, Schurz, Wadleigh, an 
indom—238, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Vice-President: ‘The question recurs 
on the motion of the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Thurman) to strike out the twenty-fifth sec- 
tion, upon which the yeas and nays have been 
ordered.” vil 

Mr. Thurman: ‘ Before that vote is taken I 
wish to give some official figures. I have here, 
from a speech delivered by the Delegate from 
this Territory at the last session, these figures 
which are taken from the official reports: 


Children of school-age in the District of Columbia. .. ..25,985 
Seats provided for the same in public schools..........11,910 


Without public-school benefits of school-age. . ..14,025 
“Of this number 6,759 are in attendance 


ilbert, Hamilton or — 
: Eire Hamlin, Hitchcock, Jones, Lewis, Lanets 
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upon private schools, leaving 7,266 for whom 
there are no school accommodations; and now 
you propose that those seven thousand and 
odd children, now perhaps eight thousand, 
when they ask for employment and cannot 
present the certificate that this bill requires, 
shall be refused employment.” 

Mr. Edmunds: ‘‘I think that statement is 
calculated to mislead. I suppose those figures 
show the total number of children of school- 
age first, then second the total number of 
children who have attended school, not the 
average daily attendance but every single 
child who has been to school once during the 
year is put down as having attended school. 
I suppose the fact will turn out to be, if this 
city is like others, that with the number of 
seats provided there will always be seats for 
a great many more children than attend on 
each day, although the total result may show 
that if all the children attended school every 
day there would not be seats enough for them. 
There are sickness and vagrancy and the ten 
thousand things that always make a percent- 
age of children absent themselves from school. 
Therefore in a district anywhere in Ohio where 
you have a hundred children of the schop]-age, 
if you have seats for seventy, and ninety of 
them attend school, you will have seats enough, 
because it will happen from the ten thousand 
accidents that occur that the total number or 
any thing like the total number will not attend 
on any given day. That figuring, therefore, as 
against this section in my opinion is entirely 
fallacious.” 

Mr. Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, said: “I 
understood that by the vote just taken that 
part of the section which prevented children 
having employment unless they went to school 
was stricken out of the section.” 

Mr. Thurman: ‘ Yes.” 

Mr. Frelinghuysen: ‘‘So that it does not 
follow, as I understand the Senator from Ohio 
to intimate, that unless they have schooling 
they are to be deprived of employment. It 
seems to me that a statement that there are 
from ten to fourteen thousand children here 
that have not got school accomodations shows 
the importance of our passing this section so 
as to express our opinion to these commission- 
ers, if it only amounts to a declaration that 
they should make provision for the schooling 
of the children.” 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 23, nays 29, as follows: 


Yeas—Messrs. Bayard, Bogy, Cooper, Davis, Den- 
nis, Eaton, Goldthwaite, Gordon, Hager, Hamilton 
of Maryland Johnston Kelly, McCreery, Merrimon, 
Norwood, Ransom, Sargent, Saulsbury, Sprague, 
Stevenson, Stockton, Thurman, and Tipton—23. 

Nays—Messrs. Allison, Boreman, Boutwell, Cam- 
eron, Chandler, Clayton, Cragin, Edmunds Ferry 
of Michigan, Flanagan, Frelinghuysen, Harvey 
Howe, Ingalls, Mitchell, Morrill of Maine, Morrill 
of Vermont, Morton, Patterson, Pease, Ramsey, 
Scott, Sherman, Spencer, Stewart, Wadleigh, Wash- 
burn, West, and Cia 

sENT—Messrs. Alcorn, Anthony, Brownlow, 
VoL. XV.—12 A 
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Carpenter, Conkling, Conover, Dorsey, Fenton, 


‘Ferry of Connecticut, Gilbert, Hamilton of Texas, 


Hamlin, Hitchcock, Jones, Lewis, Logan, Oglesby, 
Pratt, Robertson, Schurz, and Windom—21. 

So the amendment of Mr. Thurman was re- 
jected. 

Mr. Thurman: “I have an amendment to 
offer to section 25 that I hope will be accepted. 
In line 17 I move to strike out the world ‘sixth’ 
and insert ‘tenth,’ and the word ‘eighteenth’ 
and insert ‘fifteenth.’ It requires now com- 
pulsory education from the sixth year to the 
eighteenth. If my amendment prevails it will 
be from the, tenth to the fifteenth year; I hope 
there will be no objection to that.” 

Mr. Morrill, of Maine: ‘I would suggest 
‘eighth’ instead of ‘ tenth.’ 

Mr. Thurman: “ Well, I will put it at eight.” 

The Vice-President: ‘‘ The question is on the 
amendment moved by the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Thurman).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


In the Senate, on January 21st, a joint reso- 
lution to amend the Constitution, reported by 
Mr. Morton from the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, was considered : 

Mr. Morton, of Indiana, said: ‘Mr. Presi- 
dent, the proposition is to amend the Consti- 
tution of the United States as to the method of 
electing President and Vice-President, so as to 
bring the election home to the people as nearly 
as possible, and at the same time to avoid the 
dangers that exist under the present method. 
No more important question can be considered 
by the Senate of the United States at this ses- 
sion of Congress; for in my opinion great dan- 
gers impend, owing to the imperfection of the 
present system of electing the President and 
Vice-President of the United States.” 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the 
Legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors, 
equal to the whole number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to which the State may be entitled in the 
Congress ; but po Senator or Representative, or per- 
son holding an office of trust or profit under the 
United States, shall be appointed an elector. 

Mr. Morton: “The first point now to which 
I call the attention of the Senate is that the 
election of electors is placed absolutely un- 
der the control of the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States and that Congress had no power over 
the election of these electors or to determine 
any question in regard to their election, but 
that the selection or appointment of electors 
was to be placed exclusively in the hands of 
the State Legislatures. The States could not 
by their constitutions control or in any manner 
change the appointment of electors ; the power 
of a Legislature to appoint electors is conferred 
not by the State constitution, but is conferred 
by the Constitution of the United States, so 
that it is not in the power of a State constitu- 
tion to take from the Legislature the power to 
appoint electors in any way that that Legisla- 
ture may see proper. The Legislature may re- 
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peal any day the law by which the electors are 
elected by the people. The Legislature may 
elect these electors by joint ballot of the two 
Houses; it may authorize the Governor to ap- 
point them; it may authorize the Supreme 
Court of the State to appoint them; and this 
power has been exercised in various ways in 
various States. In some States the electors 
were once elected by separate districts, like 
members of Congress; in all the States now by 
general ticket. In some States in times past 
they were chosen by the different Houses of 
the Legislature, and where the Houses were 
divided in politics, the Senate, for instance, 


being Federal, and the House Republican, they 


divided the electors by contract, the Senate to 
choose-so many and the House to choose so 
many. They have been elected by double and 
treble districts, by dividing the State into a 
number of districts less than the number of 
members of Congress, so that one district 
would elect two or three electors. In other 
words, various expedients and various methods 
have been adopted by the States at different 
times in the choice of electors, and this power 
to choose electors being placed absolutely with 
the Legislature of each State by the Constitu- 
tion, itis in the power of any Legislature, at 
the next or before the next election, to with- 
draw the election from the people and choose 
electors in some other way that may seem good 
to the Legislature of the State, and Congress 
has no power to control it; it has no power to 


determine whether the election has been prop- - 


erly held or not. In other words, no contested 
election of electors can be determined by the 
Congress of the United States, because the 
Constitution has placed that election abso- 
lutely and entirely with the States. All the 
power that Congress has over the electors is 
contained ‘in the third clause of that section, 
which is in these words: 

The Congress may determine the time of choosing 
the electors, and the day on which they shall give 
their votes; which day shall be the same throughout 
the United States.. . 


‘“‘ With these two exceptions every thing is 
. left to the States through their Legislatures. 

‘“‘ This brings me to the consideration of the 
next proposition. Congress has no power to 
provide for contesting the election of electors. 
That power is devolved entirely upon the State 
Legislatures; and if they make no provision 
for cases of contested elections of electors Con- 
gress cannot do it, because it was the policy 
of the framers of the Constitution to make the 
election of President entirely independent of 
Congress, so that the Executive should be en- 
tirely independent of the Legislative; and 
therefore, if there is to be any provision made 
under the present Constitution for determining 


a contested election of electors, it must be 


made by the several States and cannot be made 
by Congress. All the power that Congress 
has is to fix the time when the electors shall 
be chosen by the States, and to determine the 
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day when they shall come together as electors 


to cast their votes, which shall be the same - 


day in all the States. 

‘The next proposition that I call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to is that the States have 
made no provision for contesting the election 
of electors. All the States have now provided 
for electing electors by general ticket by the 
vote of the people; but this is of recent origin. 
Up to 1824 eight States chose electors by the 
Legislature, and up to the beginning of the 
war in 1860 South Carolina chose her electors 
by the Legislature, just as she did her Senators. 
Now all the States, however, have agreed that 
they shall be elected by the people upon gene- 
ral ticket, so that whatever set of electors get 
the most votes in a State, if it is only a majority 
of five, cast the whole vote of the State. 

“But no State has provided any method of 
contesting the election of electors. Though 
this election may be distinguished by fraud, 
notorious fraud, by violence, by tumult, yet 
there is no method for contesting it; no State 
has passed a law for that purpose. Every 
State has passed laws for contesting the elec- 
tion of Governor, of Lieutenant-Governor, of 


-Inembers of the Legislature, and of all State 


officers; but no State has made any provision 
for determining a contested election as to elect- 
ors; so that whatever electors are certified to 
by the State authorities have the right to cast 
the vote, and there is no power in Congress or 
anywhere else to prevent them from doing it, 
although it may be known to the whole world 
that they were not honestly elected and have 
no right to cast the vote of that State. 

‘Not only that, but the law passed by Con- 


gress in 1792 to carry out the provision of the 
Constitution prohibited any contest in effect 


either by the State or by Congress. That law 
provides that the electors shall assemble in 
the several States on the first Wednesday in 
December and cast their votes. It further 
provides that the electors shall be chosen, 
whether by the people or by the Legislatures, 


within thirty-four days of the time when they © 


are required to cast their votes, so that no 
time is left between the selection and the vote 
for any contest; nor can there be any contest 
afterward. When the electors nie cast their 
votes, they are functus officio; they can never 
meet again; their office has expired. When 
they meet and vote on the first 
December, their functions have expired; they 
can never be called together again. 

‘“‘ And then the Constitution goes on t6 pro- 
vide that they shall vote by ballot. Why? 
That it may not be known to each other how 
they voted; that it may never be known to 
the people how they voted; and then that the 


vote shall be sealed up and sent to the Presi- 


dent of the Senate and that he shall not open 
that vote until the day it is counted; that the 
vote is to be opened in the presence of the two 
Houses and at the very moment it is to be 
counted ; so that, if there is any informality in 


ednesday in ° 
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that vote, if there is any fraud or irregularity, 
there is no possibility of knowing it, there is 
no possibility of correcting it, because the 
sealed package is not to be opened until the 
very moment the vote is to be counted in the 
presence of the two Houses. It seemed never 
to have occurred to the members of the Con- 
vention that there could be two sets of elect- 
ors; it seems never to have occurred to them 
that there would be fraud or corruption or any 
reason why the votes of electors should be set 
aside. It is clearly a casus omissus, a thing 
overlooked by the framers of the Constitution, 
and there is no place to contest the vote either 
of the electors by the people, or by the Legis- 
lature, or the vote of the electors for Presi- 
dent, because all that they have done is to be 
absolutely sealed until the very moment when 
the vote is to be counted. | 
“Then, Mr. President, how is the vote to be 
‘counted? Icome to that as the next consider- 
ation. The Constitution provides that the vote 
‘shall be sealed up when it iscast by the elec- 
tors, and sent to the President of the Senate, 
and that he shall open the sealed paper in the 
presence of the two Houses, ‘and the votes 
shall then be counted.’ The two Houses are 
to come together, and they are to be as wit- 
nesses merely. They cannot act together as a 
joint convention; they cannot vote as one 
body. There is no function that they can per- 
form when they are together. They are there 
simply as witnesses. The vote is to be sealed 
up and sent to the President of the Senate, and 
he is to open it in the presence of the two 
Houses, but the two Houses thus assembled 
can do nothing, whatever may be the irregu- 
‘larity, whatever may be the wrong visible on 
the face of the papers. They cannot act to- 
gether as a joint convention; they cannot act 
as one body; they cannot act as separate 
Houses in the presence of each other; but the 
Constitution says ‘the vote shall then be 
counted.’ That is all that is to be done. 
“Now we see the power which is given to 
the President of the Senate, ordinarily the 
Vice-President of the United States. The 
sealed votes are to be sent to him and he is to 
open them in the presence of the two Houses, 
‘and the votes shall then be counted.’ Sup- 
pose there are two sets of electoral votes, as 
_ from Louisiana at the last election, sent up to 
the Vice-President ; he has two packages, and 
he causes both to be opened in the presence of 
the two Houses; who shall determine which 
set shall be counted? The one handed over 
_by the Vice-President to be counted must be 
counted. The choice is left with him. There 
is no earthly power to correct it. If in the 
case of Louisiana the Vice-President had 
handed over to the tellers the electoral votes 
that had been certified to by McEnery, they 
must have been counted; thére was no power 
to prevent it; or, if on the other hand he had 
handed over those that had been signed by 
Kellogg, they must have been counted. The 
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two Houses together could do nothing. The 
two Houses separately could do nothing. This 
is acase where this great power is vested in 
the hands of the Vice-President because of an 
omission in the Constitution. There is no 
power provided anywhere to determine which 
of these two sets of electoral votes should be 
counted, and it depends upon him as to which 
set he will hand over. 

‘““See what a vast power is placed in the 
hands of the Vice-President. . He may under- 
stand, as likely he will, the contents of the 
different papers that are placed in his hands, 
and he may be a candidate himself for election. 
That has so happened six times. It has hap- 
pened six times that the Vice-President has 
opened and counted the votes where he him- 
self was a candidate. John Adams as Vice- 
President opened and counted the votes and 
declared himself elected in 1797. Mr. Jeffer- 
son as Vice-President opened and counted the 
votes in 1801, when he was a candidate for 
President, and he declared the vote to be a tie. 
Suppose in that case there had been two sets 
of electoral votes from a State, certified to, and 
in his hands, one of which would have made a 
tie, and the other of which would have elect- 
ed him President; there was no constitutional 
power anywhere to prevent him from handing 
over that set which would have elected him- 
self as President. Nor could his action have 
been revised in any possible way. Again in 
1821 Mr. Tompkins counted the votes when he 
himself was a candidate for reélection as Vice- 
President. In 1837 Mr. Van Buren counted 
the votes and declared himself elected President 
of the United States. In 1841 Mr. Johnson 
counted the vote when he was a candidate for 
reélection as Vice-President. In 1861 Mr. 
Breckenridge opened and counted the vote 
when he, was a candidate for President. True, 
it was done honestly in all these cases; but 
suppose a case where the election is close, 
where by opening one set of papers the Vice- 
President is to be elected President, and by 
opening another set he is to be defeated, or 
where by refusing to count at all the vote of a 
particular State the result will be to elect him 
or to elect the candidate of his party! You 
see what a monstrous and irresponsible power 
has been placed in the hands of the Vice-Presi- 
dent or the President of the Senate. 

“‘T have spoken of the theory of the elec- 
toral college; and now let us consider how 
completely it has failed, let us see how com- 
pletely that theory has been reversed in prac- 
tice. What was the theory? That the Presi- 
dent should not be elected by the people—the 
people could not be trusted—but the election 
was to be vested in the hands of seiect men, 
who were to come together and act as delib- 
erative, independent bodies. They were all to 
vote on the same day, so that there should be 
no collusion between them. The votes could 
not be cast on different days, where there 
might be correspondence with different States 
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so as to control the last elections. That might 
take place; but the Constitution requires that 
the electors shall vote in all the States on the 
same day. And how are they tovote? Vote 
by ballot, so that one elector may not know 
how the others vote, and so that the people 
shall never know how they vote; but they 
were to deliberate, to be deliberative bodies. 
They were to consider and discuss, and were 
thus made independent of all knowledge by the 
people, that they might act entirely indepen- 
dent of all improper considerations or influ- 
ences. That was the theory. 

‘‘ How has it turned out in practice? It has 
turned out in practice that the electors are 
pledged in advance to vote for a particular 
candidate; that they have been elected as 
mere agents, to cast their votes for the candi- 
dates of their party, a pledge that has never 
been violated, and the violation of which would 
bring upon the offending party all the indigna- 
tion that society could invent. It never has 
been violated and it probably never’ will. 
Therefore the theory is a total failure. Instead 
of being deliberative bodies, they are pledged 
in advance to vote for particular men. There- 
fore the reasons for the electoral college have 
gone. Why not let the people vote themselves 
for the presidential candidates, instead of vot- 
ing for electors who are pledged to do the 
same thing ? 

‘* Now let me consider some of the dangers 
and difficulties attending this system. In the 
first place, by law when electors have died 
since their election, or fail to attend, then the 
others may fill their vacancies. In the case 
of Texas at the last election, when the electors 
met to vote, four were absent, just one-half the 
whole number. The other four supplied the 
vacancies by election. Suppose there should 
be five in favor of one candidate and five in 
favor of another and one elector dies. Then 
one five will have the majority over the 
other, and they can fill the vacancy, and they 
can thus secure a majority in the electoral 
college. 

“But let us look at the unfairness of it in 
another particular as now adopted. They 
vote by general ticket in all the States. That 
set of electors that get a majority of one vote 
cast the vote of the whole State. A majority 
of one will cast the entire vote of New York ; 
so that nearly two millions and a half of peo- 
ple are utterly silenced in their vote for Presi- 
dent. It becomes an election of States. That 
was not intended by the framers of the Con- 
stitution. They did not intend to make it an 
election by States in one particular, because 
they expected the electoral colleges to be de- 
liberative bodies, and as deliberative bodies to 
divide up, some to vote for one candidate and 
some for another; but it has turned out in 
practice that the electors are all pledged in 
advance to vote for a particular candidate, and 
that one set or the other set will be elected as 
an entirety, and they come together and cast 


the vote of the State. It is therefore a vote by 
States; and under the present system ten 
States can elect a President of the United 
States. It is just the same thing as if every 
man in those ten States had cast their votes for 
those candidates—a thing never likely to hap- 
pen; but that is the effect of it. It is an elec- 
tion now by States. It is not a national elec- 
tion. Itis removed further from a national 
election than was contemplated by our fathers, 
because they supposed these electors would di- 
vide—first deliberate, first discuss and consider 
with each other, and then divide the votes; 
but it turns out they do not do so, They are 
pledged in advance. They vote as a unit; and 
therefore the vote of New York, of Indiana, 
of Pennsylvania, of Illinois, is given as an en- 
tirety. It is therefore an election by States. 
It enables a small minority of the people of the 
United States to elect: a President. Let us 
suppose, for example, that one man receives 
enough electoral votes to elect him; that he 
has carried enough States by small majorities 


to give him 186 electoral votes. If you please, 


he has carried New York by 5,000, Pennsyl- 
vania by 3,000, and so on, so that his aggre- 
gate majority in those States is less than 50,000. 
His opponent carries the other States by large 
majorities, so that it may turn out that his op- 
ponent will have half a million majority of the 
popular vote of the United States.” 

Mr. Bayard: ‘‘ That was the case with Mr. 
Lincoln, I believe. He had a very small mi- 
nority of the entire popular vote of the United 
States.” ; 

Mr. Morton: “ But the remaining vote was 
divided between two other candidates.” 

Mr. Bayard: ‘I say he had a small minority 
of the entire popular vote of the United States.” 

Mr. Morton: “ Yes, he had. It turns out 
that four Presidents have had less than a ma- 
jority of the popular vote, and it is the possi- 
bility at all times under this system that a 
small minority of the votes of the people may 
elect a President of the United States. That 
is anti-republican; it is anti-democratic; and 
that possibility of itself calls for a change in 
the method of electing a President and Vice- 
President of the United States. 

‘For my part, I would much rather elect 
the President by the people of the United 
States as one entire community, but I know 
we cannot change the Constitution to that 
effect. I know the small States will never 
vote for that; but I would prefer it. But the 
next and the nearest approach that we can 
make to an election by the people is to elect 
by districts. Now, I wish to read from the 
report, which is more accurate than I can state 
it. I wish to show by past history how far the 
electoral college has come from representing 
the popular vote, and how much nearer the 
district system will approach to it, and I will 
ask the attention of the Senate to this extract 
civen a report, which has been carefully pre- 
pared. 


f 
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“Tn the first place, I will state that, so far 
as I can gather the evidence, the electoral col- 
lege has never come within 10 per cent. of 
representing the popular vote, and it several 
times has differed from it more than 30 per 
cent. 

The following statement of the result in the differ- 
ent presidential elections from 1872 back to 1844 will 
establish the truth of what we have said: 

In 1872 General Grant received 55 per cent. of the 
votes of the people; in the electoral college he re- 
ceived 81 per cent. 

In 1868 General Grant received 52 per cent. of the 
popular vote, and 73 per cent. of the electoral vote. 

n 1864 Mr. Lincoln received 55 per cent. of the 
popular vote, and 91 per cent. of the electoral vote. 

n 1860 Mr. Lincoln received only 40 per cent. of 
the popular vote; he received 59 per cent. of the 
electoral vote. 

In 1856 Mr. Buchanan received only 45 per cent. 
of the popular vote; he received 59 per cent. of the 
electoral vote. 

In this election Fillmore received 25 per cent. of 
the popular vote, and only 2 per cent. of the electoral 
vote ; but fourteen of his friends were elected to Con- 


‘gress. 


In 1852 Pierce received 51 per cent. of the popular 
vote, and 85 per cent. of the electoral vote. 

In 1848 General Taylor received 47 per cent. of the 
popular vote, and 56 per cent. of the electoral vote. 

t this election Mr. Van Buren received about 10 

per cent. of the popular vote, and received no elec- 
toral vote; but three of his friends were elected to 
the House of Representatives. 

In 1844 Mr. Polk received not quite 50 per cent. of 
the popular vote; he received 62 per cent. of the 
electoral vote. 


‘*“To compare the district system with the 
general-ticket system and to see how much 
nearer it comes to representing the people, I 
call the attention of the Senate to the following 
statements. I will take the four States of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois: 


These States voted solidly for Mr. Lincoln in 1860, 
casting seventy-four electoral votes. At the same 


election they returned sixty-six members of Con- 


gress, of whom twenty-four were Democrats. 

In 1864 the same States cast seventy-six electoral 
votes for Mr. Lincoln again, and elected the same 
year sixty-eight members of Congress, of whom six- 
teen were Democrats. — 

In 1868 the same States threw seventy-six electoral 
votes solidly for General Grant, and elected sixty- 
eight members of Congress, of whom twenty-two 
were Democrats. 

‘In 1872 the same States again voted solidly, giv- 
ing eighty-five electoral votes to General Grant, 
and elected seventy-seven members of Congress, of 
whom twenty-five were Democrats. 

In these four States the Democratic strength, as 
compared with the Republican, has been about as 
nine to ten, but, under the operation of the general- 
ticket system, they had been wholly unrepresented 
in the electoral college ; but, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, under the district system, they have had 


_ an average of nearly one-third of the members. 


“Now I will take the State of New York 
alone for the same period: 


In 1860 New York cast her thirty-five electoral 
votes solidly for Mr. Lincoln. At the same time 
she elected thirty-three members of Congress, of 
whom nine were Democrats. In 1864 she again cast 
her thirty-three electoral votes solidly for Mr. Lin- 
coln, and at the same time elected thirty-one mem- 
bers of Congress, of whom eleven were Democrats. 


In 1868 she cast her thirty-three electoral votes sol- 
idly for Mr. Seymour. The State was carried for 
Mr. Seymour by his overwhelming majority in the 
city of New York, about the character of which 
grave charges were made, but of which the com- 
mittee expresses no opinion; but the rest of the 
State, unaffected in their districts by this large ma- 
jority in the city, returned eighteen out of the thirty- 
one members of Congress, who were opposed to Mr, 
Seymour, thus showing conclusively how the voice 
of the people of New York outside of the city had 
been stifled in the presidential election by the city 
majority, operating through the general-ticket sys- 
tem. 


‘“‘ There is a very fair illustration of the dan- 
gers of the general-ticket system. A large 
fraud in the city of New York controls the 
election for Governor, controls the election for 
President ; but in the election of members for 
Congress by districts, out of the city, not being 
affected by this large fraud in the city, they 
elected eighteen Republicans out of thirty-one 
members of Congress, showing what would 
have been the voice of New York if the coun- 
try had not been stifled by the enormous frauds 
committed in the city, about which fraud there 
was scarcely any dispute, and will be scarcely 
any now. These cities present the elements 
of fraud: New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, and New Orleans, all 
these large cities; and the fraud committed in 
a city may control the vote of a whole State, 
so far as the election by general ticket is con- 
cerned; but, if the election is by districts, that 
fraud only affects the district in which it is 
committed, and will not control the vote of 
the whole State. Here is great temptation 
to fraud; because, where parties are closely 
divided in a State, with but a small margin 
one way or the other, there is great tempta- 
tion to commit a fraud which determines the 
vote of the whole State. By the election by 
districts you do not bring the vote absolutely 
home to the people as you would by a vote as 
one community, but you come as near to it as 
possible. You find that the district system 
approaches more nearly by one-third to the 


‘whole popular vote than the election by gen- 


eral ticket in the present method. I would 
prefer to elect the President by the vote of the 
whole people as one community; yet I think 
we cannot do that. I then prefer to come as 
near to it as possible, to elect the President by 
districts; and that is what we propose by this 
amendment. We propose, in the first place, 
that the candidate who gets the highest num- 
ber of votes in a State shall have two presi- 
dential votes. This is to preserve the autono- 
my and the power of the small States. They 
now have two presidential electors, two votes 
at large, as they have two Senators. We pre- 
serve that theory by giving them two presi- 
dential votes; and the man who gets the high- 
est vote in the State shall get those two votes. 
Then we have the State divided into as many 
districts as it has members of Congress, and 
the candidate who gets the highest vote in a 
district has the vote of that district. He may 
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not have a majority, but, if he has a plurality, 
if he has more votes than any other candidate, 
he gets the vote of the district, and it counts 
one. This brings the election home to the 
people as nearly as possible. So far as these 
districts are concerned, we leave the power to 
make the districts just as it is now with regard 
to members of Congress. The States now dis- 


’ trict themselves by their Legislatures, but Con- 


gress has the power at any time to lay off the 
districts for electing members of Congress. It 
has never been exercised, but that power is re- 


served to Congress. And we make the same’ 


provision in regard to these presidential dis- 
tricts; that is, leave the States to form them 
in the first place, but reserve the power in 
Congress to alter them or to change them at 
any time. These districts may be gerryman- 
dered, as they are for Congress. That has 
been done; it is an evil; you cannot correct 
it altogether. But we require the districts to 
be composed of contiguous territory as nearly 
as possible, and as nearly equal in population 
as possible. Under the system of electing 
members of Congress by districts instead of 
by general ticket, as I have already shown, 
you approach one-third more nearly to the 
popular vote than by electing by the general 
ticket. In. the States that I have mentioned 
the votes were cast solidly for one candidate 
for President, yet the same States elected 
nearly one-third of all their members of Con- 
gress on the other side, electing Democrats, 
showing that by the district system you give 
to the people of the States comparatively a 
voice in the election of President according to 
their views. 

“There is another question involved in 
electing by districts as compared with general 
ticket, and that is that, when you elect by gen- 
eral ticket under the present system, no man 
can vote unless he has a party in the State 
large enough to hold a convention and put an 
electoral ticket in the field. If I want to vote 
for a particular candidate, and that candidate 
has no party in my State, though he may have 
a strong party in other States, I cannot do it; 
I must vote for electors who will vote for him. 
I cannot put an electoral ticket into the field 
myself, but there must be a party convention 
to doit. Therefore I am disfranchised in point 
of fact, unless there is a convention held in that 
State which will appoint an electoral ticket to 
vote for the candidate I am in favor of. How 
did this operate in the South in 1856 and in 


1860? In 1856 there were thousands of Re- 


publicans in the South who did not vote be- 
cause there were no electoral tickets in the 
field for Fremont and Dayton. That peculiar 
state of public opinion prevailed in those States 
that Republicans could not meet in convention 
and nominate electoral tickets. Therefore the 
votes of those men that were in favor of Fre- 
mont and Dayton were entirely lost; they 
could not vote at all. Under the present sys- 
tem, to enable a man to vote, there must be 


enough men of his.own way of thinking in his 
State to put an electoral ticket in the field that 
he may vote for it. Now, this can hardly be 
called republican. The government is repub- 
lican which enables every man to vote directly © 
for the man of his choice, although there may - 
not be another man in the whole State that 
feels as he does. A particular candidate may 
have a majority in some States, but he may 
have scarcely any friends in others; his friends 
may all be in one district; they may be con- 
centrated ; but, unless there is a convention, a 
caucus, if you please, to nominate candidates 
for electors, his friends are excluded from 
voting, because they cannot vote directly, but 
must vote for intermediate men. 

‘“Now, Mr. President, I consider another 
question, and that is the danger of the present 
system. Mark you, no State in this Union has 
a law to contest the election of electors, and 
there is no room for a State law; there is no 
time for it, even if the States were disposed to 
enact laws. Oongress has no power, there is 
no power to judge except the President of the 
Senate. He is irresponsible; he is the deposi- 
tor of all the votes, and as to whether these 
votes shall be cast depends entirely upon him- 
self, so far as the Constitution is concerned, 
Suppose that the election of President had de- 
pended in 1872 upon the vote of Louisiana, or 
upon the vote of Arkansas, or upon the vote 
of Texas, would we not, in all probability, have 
been involved in revolution? If the election 
of Greeley had depended upon counting the 
votes certified to by McEnery, or the election 
of Grant had been dependent upon counting 
the votes certified to by Kellogg, I ask you 
what would have been our condition? If it 
had been decided either way, in all probability 
there would have been resistance and there 
would have been rebellion. It is full of dan- 
ger. We have escaped it thus far. It was a 
matter of congratulation to both Democrats 
and Republicans that Grant’s majority was sd- 
large as to make the vote of Louisiana, of Ar- 
kansas, and of Texas unimportant; but if it 
had been otherwise, if the election was to de- 
pend upon the vote of any one of those States, 
what would have been the result? 

“Mr. President, let me consider the result 
in 1857, when Buchanan and Fremont were 
candidates. The electoral vote of Wisconsin 
was not cast on the day fixed by law. The | 
Constitution requires all these votes to be cast 
upon the same day. There was a snow-storm 
in Wisconsin that prevented the electors from 
coming together and voting upon that day. 
They voted upon the next day. When they 
came to count the votes in 1857, a motion was 
made by a Senator to reject the vote of Wis- 
consin because it was not cast upon the day 
provided by law. I think the objection itself 
was good; but what was the decision of the 
President of the Senate, Mr. Mason? He de- 
cided that the motion was out of order. He 
said nothing was in order but to count the 


votes. 
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He overruled the motion, and he 
would have overruled a motion to exclude the 
vote of any State. He took the view of his 
power, and I think it was correct, that the two 
Houses were there simply as witnesses; they 
were not there to make motions, they were not 
there to offer objections; but they were simply 
there to witness the count; and so he decided. 
And when motion after motion was made to 
exclude the vote of Wisconsin because it was 
not cast as required by law, he decided every 
time that nothing was in order but to count 
the votes. And when they had counted the 
votes, he said the purpose for which they had 
assembled had been discharged, and the two 
Houses separated. They had a great debate 
in the House over the question, which lasted 
two or three days, and they came to the con- 
clusion, substantially, that the two Houses had 
no power over the question. They had a de- 


bate in the Senate, and they arrived at the 


same conclusion in the Senate, although not 


' by resolution, that they were powerless. Now, 


suppose the election had turned upon the vote 
of Wisconsin—that by counting the vote of 
Wisconsin Fremont would have been elected, 
that by rejecting it Buchanan would. have 
been elected. If Mr. Mason had excluded the 
vote of Wisconsin, his party would have sup- 
ported it; if he had received the vote of Wis- 
consin, the Republicans would have supported 
it; and in that case he would have had be- 
yond all question the decision of the election in 
his own hands. In either case it would, in all 
probability, have resulted in violence, in insur- 
rection. The danger was escaped in that case 
because Buchanan was elected independently 
of the vote of Wisconsin, and it was no matter 
how it was cast. But the point to which I 
call the attention of the Senate was the deci- 
sion of the Vice-President in that case, that 
nothing was in order but to count the votes, 
and that the Houses were there simply to wit- 
ness that count, but without having any power 
whatever. 

“Now, Mr. President, I come to the consid- 


eration of what is called the twenty-second 


joint rule of the two Houses.” 

Mr. Sargent: ‘ Will the Senator allow me to 
make a suggestion ? ” 

Mr. Morton: ‘ Certainly.” 

Mr. Sargent: ‘The Senator, by his amend- 
ment, it seems to me, does not make provision 
for one contingency. It may be a remote con- 
tingency, but still it may arise, and that is, in 
case no person should receive a majority of the 
votes thus cast in the various districts, or if 
two persons receive the same number, it does 
not provide which shall have the place or how 
that controversy shall be settled. Perhaps it is 


not so remote a contingency, when we find 


the remarkable fact that in districts where 
thousands and tens of thousands of votes are 
cast, still on counting them they come out 
nearly even. There seems to be some law of 
chance which leads to parallels in such cases 


that are really remarkable. It certainly would 
not be very remarkable if, after all the votes 
are cast in the districts and the additional 
votes are given in the proper manner, it should 
be found that two persons have an equal num- 

Or.’ 

Mr. Morton: ‘I will state that that contin- 
gency is not provided for by the amendment. 
The committee did not agree upon it. I was 
of the opinion that in such cases as that the 
election would be by both Houses of Congress 
in joint convention, each Senator and each Rep- 
resentative having one vote. I will come to 
the consideration of that after a while. But 
in regard to the question of majority we pro- 
vide for that. We dispense with the require- 
ment of a majority, and we adopt the plurality 
system, and I will now speak of that. We in- 
tend to avoid an election by the House alto- 
gether, and that that candidate having a plu- 
rality shall be elected and not require a ma- 
jority of all the votes cast. We now require 
a majority of all the electors appointed to elect, 
and if no candidate gets a majority of all, then 
the election goes to the House of Representa- 
tives, and the election is there not by each 
member having a vote, but the election is by 
States. Now one word as to the plurality 
rule. It is adopted by all the States except 
three in the election of State officers. It is 
adopted by all the States in regard to the elec- 
tion of members of Congress, and no com- 
plaint is made of it. It is adopted by the 
States in the election of electors. The elec- 
tors who have a plurality are elected. A ma- 
jority is not required to elect electors, even, 
under the present system. We believe that 
the election there should be final, that there 
should be no’second election required, and 
that that candidate who has a plurality of all 
the votes, that is, a majority over anybody 
else, shall be elected. It has worked well 
in the States; it has been used in most of 
the States for a. hundred years, and no State 
now proposes to go back from the plurality 
to the majority system. I now ask for the 
reading of the twenty-second joint rule.” 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The two Houses shall assemble in the hall of the 
House of Representatives at the hour of one o’clock 
P. M., on the second Wednesday in February next 
succeeding the meeting of the electors of President 
and Vice-President of the United States, and the 
President of the Senate shall be their presiding offi- 
cer; one teller shall be appointed on the part of the 
Senate, and two on the part of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to whom shall be handed, as they are 
opened by the President of the Senate, the certifi- 
cates of the electoral votes; and said tellers, having 
read the same in the presence and hearing of the 
two Houses then assembled, shall make a list of the 
votes as they shall appear from the said certificates ; 
and, the votes having been counted, the result of the 
same shall be delivered to the President of the Sen- 
ate, who shall thereupon announce the state of the 
vote and the names of the persons, if any, elected ; 
which announcement shall be deemed a sufficient 
declaration of the -persons elected President and 
Vice-President of the United States, and, together 
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with a list of the votes, be entered:on the Journals 
of the two Houses. If, upon the reading of an 

such certificate by the tellers, any question shall 
arise in regard to counting the votes therein certi- 
fied, the same having been stated by the Presiding 
Officer, the Senate shall thereupon withdraw, and 
said question shall be submitted to that body for its 
decision; and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall, in like manner, submit said ques- 
tion to the House of Representatives for its deci- 
sion; and no question shall be decided affirma- 
tively, and no vote objected to shall be counted, ex- 
cept by the concurrent votes of the two Houses ; 
which being obtained, the two Houses shall im- 
mediately reassemble, and the Presiding Officer 
shall then announce the decision of the question 
submitted, and upon any such question there shall 
be no debate in either House; and any other ques- 
tion pertinent to the object for which the two 
Houses are assembled may be submitted and deter- 
mined in like manner. Atsuch joint meeting of the 
two Houses seats shall be provided as follows: For 
the President of the Senate, the ‘‘Speaker’s chair ;”’ 
for the Speaker, a chair immediately upon his left ; 
the Senators in the body of’ the hall, upon the right 
of the Presiding Officer; for the Representatives, in 
the body of the hall not occupied by the Senators ; 
for the tellers, Secretary of the Senate, and Clerk o 

the House of Representatives, at the Clerk’s desk ; 
for the other officers of the two Houses, in front of 
the Clerk’s desk, and upon either side of the Speak- 
er’s platform. Such joint meeting shall not be dis- 
solved until the electoral votes are all counted and 
the result declared; and no recess shall be taken 
unless a question shall have arisen in regard to 
counting any of such votes, in which case it shall be 
competent for either House, acting separately, in the 
manner hereinbefore provided, to direct a recess, not 
beyond the next day at the hour of one o’clock Pp. mM. 


Mr. Morton: “The first point to which I 
call the attention of the Senate is that this 
twenty-second joint rule is grossly unconstitu- 
tional. No provision can be found in the Con- 
stitution that gives a shadow of power for its 
adoption. Not only is it without authority, 
but it is in violation of the very theory of the 
Constitution. The intention was to place the 
election of President independent of Congress, 
to make the Executive independent of the Leg- 
islature, but this makes the election of Presi- 
dent to depend on either House, not by a law, 
but by a joint rule. It enables the Senate by 
a vote to throw out the vote of North Caro- 
lina or New York; it enables the House of 
Representatives to do the same thing. What 
is the provision? When you come to look at 
it, it is monstrous. It is astonishing how that 
rule could ever have been adopted. The two 
Houses are assembled to count the votes, and 
a formal objection is made, if you please, to 
counting the vote of New York, entirely for- 
mal; there may be no sense in it, no founda- 
tion for it, but if anybody objects, then the 
two Houses must separate and they must vote 
upon this objection, and unless it is overruled 
by both Houses the vote is rejected. If the 
Senate sustains the objection, the vote of New 
York is thrown out. If the House sustains it, 
the vote of New York is thrown out. It ena- 
bles either House, without debate—they must 
not debate without adjournment—they must 
not adjourn to consider, but they must decide 


summarily—it enables either House to throw 
out the vote of any or of all the States. 

‘We had an illustration of that the last time 
the votes were counted. A formal objection 
was made to receiving the vote of Arkansas. 
The Houses separated and voted. What was 
the result? What was the objection to re- 
ceiving the vote of Arkansas? When you 
came to look at the seal upon the certificate it 
did not appear to be the seal of the State. 
Upon close examination it was found to be 
the seal of the Secretary of State, and not the 
great seal of the State. Upon that technical- 
ity the vote of Arkansas was lost, the people 
of Arkansas were disfranchised in the presi- 
dential election. It turned out, I believe, that 
the State had no other seal, and that the seal 
was put to that certificate that is put to all 
papers required to be certified by the execu- 
tive department of Arkansas; and yet upon 
that objection the vote of Arkansas was lost. 
The House overruled the objection, but the 
Senate sustained it. Suppose it had been New 
York, the vote of New York—the vote of five 
millions of people—would have been thrown 
out upon the mere technical objection by one 
House. There would be more sense in it if it 
required the concurrence of both Houses to 
throw out the vote of a State, but, by this rule 
one House may reject the vote of a State. And 
so it may reject the votes of all the States, and 
you may in every case throw the election of 
President into the House of Representatives. 

‘“‘To show you some of the objections offered 
upon that occasion, I want to refer to the pro- 
ceedings that took place at the time. For ex- 
ample, a motion was made to reject a part of 
the vote of Georgia cast for Horace Greeley, 
upon the ground that he was dead. It would 
have been very important in determining the 
question of the majority if the election had 
been close. The Senate overruled that mo- 
tion, and decided that the votes cast for Horace 
Greeley must be counted, so that they would 
count in making up the majority of all the 
electoral votes. The House sustained the ob- 


jection, and the vote of Georgia in part was 


lost simply because the House of Representa- 
tives sustained the objection. There the two 
Houses disagreed. They disagreed in the case 
of Arkansas. Now we come to the case of 
Texas. Objection was made to receiving the 
vote of Texas. I will read what the objection 
was, to show the character of it. Mr. Trum- 
bull, a very able lawyer, as you all know, ob- 
jected on this ground: 

Because there is no certificate by the executive 
authority of that State that the persons who voted 
for President and Vice-President were appointed as 


electors of that State, as required by the act of Con- 
gress. 


“ The certificate was informal, had not been 
made out correctly. That was Mr. Trumbull’s 
objection. It was afterward reénforced by Mr. 
Dickey, of the House: 

Mr. Dickey objected to the counting of the elec- 
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toral vote of the State of Texas, because four elect- 
ors, less than a majority of those elected, undertook 
to fill the places of other four electors, who had been 
elécted and were absent. 


The two Houses separated and voted. We 
overruled the objection in the Senate by a vote 
of 34 to 24; I believe the vote in the House 
was still closer; but a change of six votes in 
the Senate would have thrown out the vote of 
Texas. Luckily nothing depended upon it; 
but, if the election of one candidate or the 
other had depended upon it, what would have 
been the result in that case? Then we come 
to the vote of Mississippi. A formal objection 
was made to the vote of Mississippi. We over- 
ruled it; the House overruled it by a small 
majority; but it happened that nothing de- 
pended upon that vote. It was not very im- 
portant; but it shows the possibility of doing 
the thing. Now let me suppose a case where 
the Senate belongs to one party and the House 
to another in point of majority and we come 
to count the votes. If you please, a Demo- 
cratic State is called. We look at the certifi- 
cate. It is informal in some respect; some 
little objection may be made to it in the nature 
of a special demurrer. . We separate, and vote. 
The Senate being Republican, we throw out 
the vote. The next State called is a Republican 
State. Some little objection is found to that, 
because a good lawyer can always pick some 
little flaw in a certificate. The two Houses 
separate, and the House of Representatives 
throws out that vote. And thus we throw out 
first on the one side and then on the other, till 
they are all gone, and the election goes for 
nothing. 

‘“* This is not only possible but it is probable. 
Here we have a rule—not a law, but a simple 
rule agreed upon between the two Houses— 
by which either House, against the other, may 
throw out the vote of every State in this Union 
for President and disfranchise the people and 
throw the election into the House of Repre- 
sentatives. There could not be a grosser vio- 
lation of the Constitution of the United States. 
It was not intended to give Congress any power 
over the electoral votes; but here by a simple 
rule, never passed as a law, never approved by 
the President of the United States, either House 
of Congress is enabled to disfranchise any and 
every State in this Union and to throw the 
election into the House of Representatives. 
If that is not full of danger, I cannot conceive 
what is. You take a time when parties are 
bitter, when party spirit runs high. The elec- 
tion of President is a great prize; the office 
commands vast patronage and vast power; and 
here is a rule which enables either House to 
cast out the vote of any or of all States, dis- 
franchise the people, and throw the election 
into the House of Representatives. It makes 
Congress a canvassing board, a thing that the 
Constitution expressly prohibited, not in words 
but in effect, by various provisions. While 

the Constitution attempted to withdraw the 
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election entirely from Congress, here is a rule 
that puts it in the hand of either branch. It 
does not require a joint vote to disfranchise 
New York, but enables either the House or 
the Senate to disfranchise New York, Missis- 
sippi, or Indiana. 

‘“‘ Now, sir, I come to the question of an elec- 
tion by the House of Representatives. We 
have a rule that enables either House to throw 
the election there. What is an election by the 
House of Representatives? There they vote 
by States. They do not elect the President by 
a majority of the members of that House, giv- 
ing it some sort of a popular character, but 
they vote by States. Nevada has one vote; 
New York has one vote. Nevada with forty-two 
thousand people has the same vote as New York 
with five million—one hundred and fourteen 
times the population of Nevada. 

There was some calculation made as to the 
possibility of an election by the House, and I 
want to read it from the report, as being bet- 
ter stated than I can doitnow. Let me call 
the attention of the Senate to the possibility 
of an election by the House of Representatives. 
In the election of a President by the House of 
Representatives under the present apportion- 
ment, each State having one vote, forty-five 
members out of two hundred and ninety-two 
can make the election. For example: 

Delaware, Nebraska, Nevada, and Oregon, have 
each one member, and four members would cast the 
votes of those four States; Rhode Island and Florida 
have each two, and four members would cast the 
votes of those States ; Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
West Virginia, Vermont, and Kansas have each three 
members, and two votes in each, or ten members 
in all five, would cast the votes of those five States; 
Arkansas, California, and Connecticut have four 
members each, and three in each, or nine in all, may 
cast their votes; Maine and South Carolina have 
each five members, three of whom in each, or six in 
both, may cast their two votes; Maryland, Missis- 
sippl, and Texas have each six members, and four in 
each, or twelve in all, may cast the vote of those 
three States. This makes nineteen States, or a ma- 
jority of the States in the Union, and forty-five mem- 

ers may cast their votes and elect a President of 
the United States against the wishes of the other two 
hundred and forty-seven members of the House of 
Representatives. 


This may not be likely to happen; but this 
can be done under the election of a President 
by the House of Representatives. Why, sir, to 
call that republican or to call it democratic is 
to make nonsense of it. It is as far removed 
as possible from what may be considered a 
democratic or republican election of a Presi- 
dent of the United States. And see how it is 
done: The voting is by members elected two 
years before. Members elected two years be- 
fore on different issues, when the politics of 
the country were entirely different from what 
they are when the election takes place, are to 
choose the President of the United States and 
do it by States. 

The election of a President by the House of 
Representatives is full of danger. It has been 
tried twice, and each time we came near mak- 
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ing shipwreck. Can this Government stand 
the strain of another election by the House of 
Representatives? The monstrous injustice of 
giving forty-two thousand people in the State 
of Nevada the same voice in electing a Presi- 
dent that New York with five million has is 
too great a strain for the Constitution of the 
United States. In 1801 it came near making 
shipwreck. They balloted until nearly the 4th 
of March, and then an election was secured by 
a change brought about under circumstances 
that I will not now state, not reflecting great 
credit upon the parties engaged in that change. 
In 1825 John Quincy Adams was elected by 
the House. The election was said to have been 
brought about by the action of Mr. Clay in se- 
curing for Mr. Adams the vote of Kentucky. 
Mr. Clay was afterward appointed Secretary 
of State. He never recovered from it. It was 
too great a power. I do not believe that Mr. 
Clay was guilty of corruption; I think that is 
not the general opinion; but the fact that Mr. 
Clay caused the vote of Kentucky to be cast 


for Mr. Adams, and that Mr. Adams afterward 


appointed him Secretary of State, ruined the 
prospects of Henry Clay; he never recovered 
from it. And now think of the grand oppor- 
tunities for corruption. Take those States 
where one Representative casts the vote of the 
State; take the State of Nevada, or any other 
State that has but one member; that one Rep- 
resentative has the same power as all the Rep- 
resentatives of the State of New York. The 
patronage of the President is ample enough to 
reach every member of that House. You can- 
not conceive of grander opportunities for cor- 
ruption than with a Representative from a State 
where there is but one Representative, or 
where a Representative may cast the casting 
vote in the delegation of a State and determine 
the vote of it. It is not only anti-republican 
essentially ; it was the result of a compromise ; 
but it is full of danger; and in these days, 
when there is so much said about the danger 
of corruption, we cannot contemplate without 
horror the idea that the election may be placed 
in the House, where a few members of the 
House, by the sale of their votes or the promise 
of office to themselves or to their friends, may 
determine the election and. elect a President 
for forty-two millions of people. 

‘Mr. President, to sum up the points which 
I am making against the present provisions of 
the Constitution and in favor of the proposed 
amendment, I will state-that the theory of the 
electoral college grew out of a distrust and un- 
willingness to allow the President of the United 
States to be elected by the people; that the 
theory was that the election should be com- 
mitted to a body of men who should be made 
entirely independent, who should meet and 
deliberate and vote secretly, so that they might 
be independent; that their action should never 
be known, they should vote by the ballot, but 
all of that has been reversed by pledging them 
in advance to vote for particular candidates ; 


that by the general-ticket system the vote is 
by States, it is an election by States, it is not 
national in its character; that a few States 
may control the election, so that now attention 
is paid only to the votes of the larger States; 
the votes of the small States have very little 
consideration, but under the plan proposed 
each district must be counted by itself and it 
is the same thing whether it is in a large State 
or-in a small State; that under the present 
system a small minority of the people of the 
United States may elect a President against a 
very large majority for the defeated candidate ; 
that under the present system the electoral 
vote has never approached within 10 per cent, 
of the popular vote, and has varied from it 
several times from 30 to 35 per cent.; that 
under the present system an election may be 
had by the States in the House of Representa- 
tives in defiance of the popular vote and in de- 
fiance of the plurality vote of the electors. . 

‘General Jackson in 1824 had the largest 
popular majority that any President has ever 
received in the United States, and he had a 
large plurality of the electoral votes also; but 
there were four candidates, and he did not get 
a majority of all the electors. The election 
went to the House of Representatives, and Mr. 
Adams, who did not receive one-third of the 
popular vote, was elected over General Jack- 
son. What has been done may be done again. 

‘‘Then there is no method now of contesting © 
a fraudulent election of electors. Though the 
fraud may be so open that the world knows it, 
yet that vote must be counted unless the Presi- 
dent of the Senate shall take the responsibility 
of withholding the vote on the day when it is 
to be counted. I say further that there is no 
power in Congress, that there is no room left 
to the States, in point of fact, to contest the 
election of electors; that under an election in 
the House, the vote being taken by States, 
forty-five members of that House may elect a 
President against the wishes of two hundred 
and forty-seven; that the States casting the 
vote may have a population of only one-fifth 
of the entire population of the United States. 

“Mr. President, the original theory that the 
people could not be intrusted with the election 
has failed. We now understand that large 
constituencies are safer than small constituen- 
cies. The patronage of the President is ample 
to reach every elector; it is ample to reach 
every member of the House of Representatives, 
but it is not ample enough to reach the people | 
of the United States where they vote directly 
for the candidate of their choice. We are in 
danger of a collision at any time. In a closely- 
contested election, to be decided by fraudulent 
votes, to be decided by arbitrary conduct on 
the part of the President of the Senate, there 
is danger of revolution. 

“Now, I submit to the members of the 
Senate that this question is too important to 
be passed over. It ought not to go over this 
session without action. You may not be able 
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to agree upon this amendment, but perhaps 
you can agree upon something by which we 
can take away all or a part of the dangers by 
which we are surrounded; and I submit that 
the Senate ought never to give up the consid- 
eration of this question until something has 
been decided that we may send to the House 
of Representatives for their concurrence. 

‘‘ Tt is more important than any other meas- 
ure that can possibly come before us. It is 
not new. For more than seventy years at- 
tempts have been made,. at different times, to 
change the Constitution so as to avoid some of 
these dangers. Amendments have passed the 
Senate and the House four times by a two- 
thirds majority to avoid some of these evils, 
and yet finally failed. The question is not 
new. The remedy proposed is not new, it is 
almost as old as the Constitution. Seventy 
years ago some of the ablest men in the Senate 


‘of the United States foresaw these dangers, 


but they have been allowed to sleep along. 
But shall we allow them to sleep along until 
the danger comes, until the actual collision 
takes place?” . 

Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, said: ‘“‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent, the dangers to which we are subjected 
have not been exaggerated by the Senator 
from Indiana; the difficulties under which we 
labor have not been exaggerated at all; but it 
does seem to me that the remedy proposed by 
the committee in the resolution now under 
consideration really fails to meet the very dan- 
ger which is most menacing. That there may 
be frauds in the election we all know. That 
there may be fraudulent returns in the States 
and a fraudulent count of returns, with the 
experience of Louisiana before us, needs no 
proof. But the greatest difficulty, the most 
menacing of all, is the count of the electoral 
votes here in Washington. If the result of the 
presidential election had depended on the votes 
of Arkansas and Texas at the last count that 
was made, we might have seen this country 
plunged in civil war. And before that we 
once witnessed the most extraordinary spec- 
tacle when the votes were counted in Febru- 
ary, 1869, when the President of the Senate, 
or the acting Vice-President as he was called, 
announced that under a resolution passed. by 
the two Houses of Congress the vote of the 
State of Georgia should be counted if it did not 
change the result; but that if it should change 
the result it was to be rejected. 

‘With these dangers menacing us, liable at 
any moment by this mode of counting the vote 
to see this country convulsed from one end to 
the other, not in a sectional way, but in a way 
that may reach every hamlet in the land, I must 
confess I was a little surprised when I looked at 


- this report to find that it provides no sufficient 


or safe mode of counting the electoral vote.” 
Mr. Morton: ‘* Will the Senator allow me a 
word just there? ” 
Mr. Thurman: “ Certainly.” 
Mr. Morton: “TI intended to speak of that 


part of the amendment providing a tribunal 
for the decision of contested elections. It was 
a subject of grave consideration in the com- 
mittee. Some were in favor of constituting 
the Supreme Court of the United States the 
tribunal to decide questions of contested elec- 
tions; others thought the circuit courts or the 
district courts of the United States should be 
provided; others again thought there ought to 
be a special tribunal created by Congress. It 
was then thought better to place the whole 
matter in the decision of Congress to provide 
this tribunal. If we should put any special 
tribunal into the Constitution, it might not 
work well, and it might be difficult to change 
it. It was thought better, therefore, to leave 
the whole subject to Congress, believing that 
Congress would come to a safe and wise con- 
clusion, because the subject was necessarily not 
of a party character, but one upon which men 
would differ or act together simply as they 
were patriots and lovers of their country, and 
we therefore inserted this provision: 

The Congress shall have power to provide for 
holding ad conducting the elections of President 


and Vice-President, and to establish tribunals for 
the decision of such elections as may be contested. 


“We could therefore establish, if Congress 
thought proper, the Supreme Court as the 
tribunal, or the circuit courts in the different 
parts of the United States, or we could estab- 
lish an independent tribunal for this very pur- 
pose. The whole power is left to Congress, 
where it did not rest before.” 

Mr. Conkling, of New York, said: ‘* Was it 
the opinion of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections that, under the Constitution as it 
stands now, Congress has not the power to dis- 
pense not only with the twenty-second joint 
rule, but to put in its place a mode safer for 
ascertaining and counting the electoral votes?” 

‘Mr. Morton: “I cannot speak for all the 
members of the committee. I think there can 
be no doubt that Congress can dispense with 
the twenty-second joint rule, and that if noth- 
ing else be done that ought to be done. But 
it was my opinion, and I think the opinion of 
other members of the committee, though I will 
not undertake to speak for them, that Congress 
has no jurisdiction over the question; that the 
question of appointing electors and determin- 
ing who are appointed is a question that be- 
longs to the Legislatures of the several States, 
and that the other provisions of the Constitu- 
tion show that it was intended to take the 
whole subject out of the hands of Congress 
except in regard to two things which are spe- 
cially mentioned: first, the time of choosing 
the electors by the Legislatures; and, second, 
the time when the votes shall be cast by the 
electors, which shall be on the same day in all 
the States. My own conviction is that Con- 
gress has no power over the subject whatever, 
and that the power of the Vice-President re- 
sults ex necessitate rei from the absence of any 
power to control him. 
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Mr. Thurman: “I was aware that in the 
resolution reported by the committee there is 
a provision that Congress shall have power to 
provide for counting these votes, and indeed 
for much more than that; but I, for one, am 
not willing to confide that power to Congress. 
I want the tribunal that shall count these votes 
to be provided for in the Constitution. Wheth- 
er it be the Supreme Court or whether it be 
some tribunal created for that specific purpose, 
whatever it may be, I want it provided for in 
the Constitution. I do not want the laws that 
are to affect these great privileges, that are to 


operate on this great subject, to be at the mer- - 


cy of the dominant faction for the time being 
in Congress, whatever party that faction may 
be. I want it fixed in the fundamental law, so 
that every party shall be compelled to obey it. 
Therefore, with great respect to the committee 
and to the able chairman of it, who has de- 
voted so much patriotic labor to this subject, I 
do say that in my humble judgment the report 
is manifestly defective in this particular; that 
it will not do; it will not cure the evils, and 
the greatest of all the evils, that attend this 
subject. 

“Mr. President, there is another matter in 
this resolution that requires the gravest con- 
sideration. It proposes a sweeping change in 
the mode of electing the President of the 
United States. I will not refer to the abolition 
of the college of electors. Ido not think that 
is a matter of so much importance; but I refer 
to that change by which the President is to be 
elected by a plurality instead of by a majority. 
That is a sweeping change, that is a mighty 
change, I may say, in our mode of electing the 
Chief Magistrate of this country; and when 
we come to consider the tendency to increase 
his power, when we come to look at the facts 
that show the mighty growth of executive 
power in this country, it behooves us to take 
care that we move slowly in the direction of 
so fundamental a change as that propgsed by 
the report of this committee. I will not say 
that under no possible circumstances might 
such a change be undesirable, but I want to 
amend the Constitution of this country, when 
it is amended, with the utmost care. It is not 
a thing to be lightly dealt with. It is not a by- 
law, or an ordinance, or an ordinary act of 
legislation that is to be changed every day with 
every tide of public sentiment or according to 
the notion of any party that happens to be 
dominant in the halls of Congress. Changes 
in it should be made with the utmost care by 
every one engaged in making those changes, 
from their inauguration in either House of 
Congress to the final votes of the people or of 
the Legislatures by which amendments are to 
be ratified or rejected. Therefore, it does seem 
to me that a proposition so sweeping as this 
deserves, and must receive before it can be 
acted upon, the most ample consideration of 
the Senate.” 

Mr. Conkling, of New York, said: “I will 
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not at this time ask the Senate to listen to an 
opinion from me as to power conferred by the 
Constitution to adopt this twenty-second joint 
rule, but, if I read Article XII. with so much 
latitude as to convince me that the twenty-sec- 
ond joint rule is within its permission, | think 
I should be willing to rely even upon my own 
ingenuity then to devise ways and modes, under 
a reading of the Constitution as broad as that, 
which would go very far to avoid and guard 
against the danger that surrounds the count. 
Certainly I think few lawyers will study the 
twenty-second joint rule and deny that some 
of its provisions are at least questionable in 
respect of the power given by the Constitution 
thus to direct and govern the counting of the 
votes. 

‘Returning for a moment to those words in 
the Constitution, we find that the President of 
the Senate is to do but one thing, which is to 


open, and of course manually to present, and - . 


be the custodian of, the returns upon which - 


the election is to depend, which are called in 
this provision of the Constitution ‘the certifi- 
cates.’ Then we find the language changes, 
and it ordains in most mandatory phrase that 
‘the votes shall then be counted.’ There, I 
submit, is appropriate domain for legislative 
discretion, either by legislation or by a joint 
rule, if concurrent action between the two 
Houses rather than legislative action be pre 
ferred. I find added: . 

The person having the greatest number of votes 
for President shall be the President. 

‘“‘ Those are not superficial words. They do 
not relate to the modus; they are not confined 
to the count; but they go to the ultimate re- 
sult, and declare that the person having the 
greatest number of votes shall be the President. 
Stopping where I am, as I do not mean to de- 
tain the Senate, I cannot doubt, until some 
Senator shall adduce reasons which have never 
been given in my hearing, that there lies with- 
in the limits of that provision an opportunity 
not only to dispense with the twenty-second 
joint rule, but to put in its place arule ora 
statute under which those words can certainly 
be enforced, under which the votes can be 
counted and counted in the presence of the 
two Houses, and under which the person for 
whom a majority of them has in truth been 
cast shall be the President. Of the details I 
say nothing; of the merits of the proposed 
constitutional amendment I say nothing; but 
I do say, and had I the power to do it and 
believed it to be necessary, I would bring it 
home to every Senator and impress it upon 
him, that we shall fall short in an urgent and 
imminent duty if the 4th of March witnesses 
a dissolution of these two Houses without 
their having devised some mode better than 
the twenty-second joint rule of ascertaining 
and recording and establishing the will of the 
people expressed by elections in the States as 
to the choice of a Chief Magistrate.” 

Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont, said: ‘There is 
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great force in what the Senator from New 
York has said touching the doubts that may 
arise respecting the twenty-second joint rule. 
I think myself that there is constitutional 
power in the legislative branches of the Gov- 
ernment to regulate the exercise of the power 
conferred in the Constitution respecting the 
election of President and Vice-President, just 
as, in all other powers granted in the Constitu- 
tion, Congress has always exercised and must 
always exercise the authority to regulate the 
methods and manners through which the ends 
looked to in the Constitution are to be reached. 
We have always done that as to the courts, in 
many respects as to elections, and in fact re- 
specting the exercise of almost every one of 
the powers granted in the Constitution. But 
whether it is competent for the two Houses, 
not acting in a legislative capacity, but each 
acting for itself, to provide a rule by which it 


is in the power of either House to prevent the 


counting of every vote that may be returned 


from a State, is open to very grave question 


indeed. 

“tt is plain enough, I think, that Congress 
cannot by a law declare that the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, or rather the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, whoever he may be, should 
not open and count the returns made from the 
various States; but the manner of such a 
count, what should be regarded as in law a vote 
of a State, the means of ascertaining whether 
it is the legal vote of the State, it appears to 
me, must be the subject of legislative provision. 
And so also I think it safe to say—perhaps 
safer than what I have already said—that Con- 
gress may provide by law a tribunal which, in 
case of a dispute after the function named in 


the Constitution has exhausted itself, of this 


opening and counting of the votes, shall have 
the power to decide whois legally elected Pres- 
ident of the United States; not to review the 
action which the Constitution declares the Pre- 
siding Officer of the Senate shall take in the 
presence of the two Houses, but to ascertain 
in a method pointed out by law what are the 
votes that the States have given, and who 
therefore is the person who has received, in 
the language of the Constitution, the greatest 
number of votes.” é 

Mr. Anthony, of Rhode Island, said: “Mr. 
President, agreeing with the conclusion of the 
report, although not fully with some of its rea- 
soning, I shall briefly consider the subject par- 
ticularly with reference to the smaller States 
of the Union, one of which I have the honor, 
in part, to represént. . 

‘“ But first, while I fully appreciate the peril 
of the existing system, in some respects, I 
apprehend no danger from the election of a 


. President, in the last resort, in the mode in 


which the Constitution provides, the mode 
which the people ordained, the mode to which 
every State has solemnly assented, and which 
has been twice tried, and the President there- 
by elected has exercised, undisputed, all the 


authority of his office. The people of the 
United States are a law-abiding people. They 
must be a very restless and unreasonable peo- 
ple who would revolt at a mode of election 
which themselves had ordained, and had twice 
consented to, and which they have the power 
to change. There are reasons sufficient for the 
change proposed, there is danger sufficient in 
the present system, without supposing one 
which could arise only from the insubordina- 
tion of the people to their own law, change- 
able, at their pleasure, in the mode which they 
have provided. That an election illegally or 
fraudulently forced through the House of Rep- 
resentatives might endanger the stability of 
the Government is just as probable as that an 
election illegally or fraudulently accomplished 
in any other way might produce that result. 
In either case, the dissatisfaction would be, 
not with the provisions of the Constitution, 
but with the perversion, the violation of those 
provisions. In the case of James K. Polk, 
who was thought by the friends of Henry Clay 
to have been elected by the naturalization 
frauds in New York and by the Plaquemine 
frauds in Louisiana, the people submitted, be- 
cause there was no legal remedy, and because 
all the forms of law had been complied with. 
And moreover, although the supporters of 
Mr. Clay believed that a majority ought to 
have been returned for him, it was undeniable 
that the difference in the legal votes of the 
two candidates was small. It was not as 
though a President had been forced on the 
people against the wish of the great majority. 

.*Tn the case of John Quincy Adams, although 
there was a good deal of partisan talk about 
not submitting to the election by the House 
of Representatives, there was never any real 
danger to the public tranquillity; and the talk 
was not against the constitutional mode of the 
election, but against the agencies by which it 
was alleged to have been accomplished. That 
these allegations of fraudulent or improper 
agencies were the suspicions or the inventions 
of heated partisanship history has well estab- 
lished. But they had, at the time, a great 
effect; indeed, to them was due all the appre- 
hension, real or imaginary, of danger from the 
unusual but constitutional mode of the election. 
There was no proper cause of complaint, cer- 
tainly none of indignation. There was no out- 
rage upon popular rights. The people had 
divided their votes among four candidates, and 
neither having a majority, the election came 
into the House of Representatives. Jackson 
received 99 electoral votes and Adams 84, and 
there were 78 against both. With so small a 
plurality, and in so decided a minority, the can- 
didate who received the highest number of 
votes had no right to claim from the Repre- 
sentatives, on whom the election devolved, the 
subordination of their own judgment to that 
of a minority of the electors, who had cast 
their votes for the highest candidate. To claim 
this would be to claim an election by a simple 
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plurality, and to make the election by the House 
less than a ministerial office, a mere farce. It 
was on no such ground that the friends of Jack- 
son denounced the Representatives who had 
exercised their constitutional right and their 
constitutional duty. It was on the pretense 
of corrupt bargaining in the election, a pre- 
tense which deceived many well-meaning men. 

‘‘The previous case of the election of Jeffer- 
son presented a much more serious cause of 
alarm. Yet this did not arise out of the mode 
of the election, but out of the singular compli- 
cations which threatened to prevent an elec- 
tion of either President or Vice-President, and 
to bring the Government to a stand-still. It 
was reported that the opponents of Jefferson 
had gone so far as to determine that, rather 
than to submit to his election, they would pre- 
vent an organization, and drive the country to 
revolution. No such purpose was entertained, 
unless by a few hot-headed men, whe are found 
in every party, and for which no party should 
be held responsible. Hamilton disapproved even 
of the initial proceeding, and frankly and ear; 
nestly declared that it was more than a mistake, 
that it was full of danger, and that its success 
would threaten the very existence of the Gov- 
ernment. Jefferson, who naturally listened with 
credulity to these reports, said that, while he 
would have joined in armed hostility against 
any act of usurpation, he would have cheerfully 
yielded to the election of Burr and taken the 
place of Vice-President, ‘ because, however it 
might have been variant from the intention of 
the voters, yet it would have been agreeable 
to the Constitution.’ The crisis did not grow 
out of any unfairness in the mode of election 
by States, but out of an apprehended abuse of 
that mode of election, as any other mode might 
be abused. Had the same dead-lock occurred 
by the equal division of the electoral or of the 
popular vote, a similar danger might have oc- 
curred. The danger was not in the system, 
but in the party madness which strove to per- 
vert to party uses the mode appointed for con- 
tinuing the Government, and to do this, at the 
risk of destroying the Government itself. There 
was not, in either case, just cause of complaint 
of the equality of the States in the election by 
the House. And in the result it proved that 
patriotism was too strong for party, and some 
of the strongest Federalists—and these, it must 
be remarked, were from the smaller States— 
took the course which Hamilton advised from 
the beginning, and voted for Jefferson, or cast 
blank votes, which amounted to the same 
thing. 

“ The lead in that patriotic act was taken by 
the grandfather of the Senator, may I not say 
the hereditary Senator whose credentials of 
reélection from Delaware have just been read, 
and whose name has been borne in this cham- 
ber by three generations, sans peur et sans re- 
proche. 

; ‘* Moreover, there is great advantage in keep- 
ing constantly in view the federal character of 
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the Government and the power of the States 
out of which the republic grew. We have 
been compelled, in the great struggle for na- 
tional existence, and in reorganizing govern- 
ment on the principles which prevailed in that 
struggle, to transfer to the General Govern- 
ment power and authority which had hitherto 
been exercised by the States, and which we 
had been educated to believe could be best ex- 
ercised by them. While the necessity of this 
sacrifice was to be regretted, no patriotic man 
regrets that it was rendered. In that way 
alone could the rights, the existence of the 
States themselves, be preserved. ' 

‘Nor do I agree in all that is said about the 
unfairness of this mode of election. If the elec- 
tion were made originally by the States, each 
State having one vote, the objection urged to 
it would be unanswerable; but, as the choice is 
confined to the three candidates who have re- 
ceived the highest number of electoral votes, 
the only power of the House is to select which 
one of three men, high in the public confidence 
and favor, shall exercise the office which must 
be exercised by somebody, and the people can- 
not decide upon whom to confer it. The ac- 
tion of the House is very different from a free 
election; it partakes of a judicial as well as of 
a political character. 

“In yielding my assent to the proposed 
amendment, I am not therefore influenced by 
apprehension of resistance to the election of the 
President by the House of Representatives in 
the mode provided by the Constitution. But 
the existing system is an acknowledged failure 
of the expectations with which it was adopted. 
Nothing is perfect. The more we study the 
Constitution of the United States, the more we 
admire the wisdom with which it was framed, 
and the elasticity with which it adapts itself to 
enlarged limits, multiplied population, and al- 
tered conditions of society. But, in respect to 
the election of President and Vice-President, 
it never once fulfilled the intention, which was 
that the electors should be unpledged men, not 
appointed for a mere ministerial office, but 
chosen for their character, their wisdom, their 
patriotisin, to perform, according to their own 
judgment, the highest and most responsible 
duty that could be delegated by the constitu- 
ents of a representative government to their 
most trusted public servants. Instead of that, 
the electors, as we all know, have been selected 
to vote for candidates already designated, and 
the character of the electors does not even enter 
into the consideration of the voters by whom 
they are chosen. 
which interposes between the people and the 
candidates of their choice performs no real 
service, and is only a needless obstacle and de- 
lay. But more than this, it restricts the choice 
of the people; and, instead of leaving their se- 
lection open to the whole body of the citizen- 
ship, confines it to those who have a sufficient 
following, in the State in which the voter lives, 
to receive the nomination of a full college of 


The cumbrous machinery ~ 
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electors. And, even should a candidate have a 
considerable support in the aggregate, it is all 
wasted, unless it can be concentrated in suffi- 
cient number in one State. A candidate may 
have powerful support and large minorities, 
scattered among five or six States, but, unless 
he has a plurality in some one State, every vote 
for him is thrown away. Practically, the 
chance is limited to two,-or at most to three 
candidates; and these must be the candidates 
of a recognized party, strong enough to perfect 
an organization, and to put an electoral ticket 
in the field. As the voter cannot vote for his 
candidate personally, he must vote for a num- 
ber of candidates equal to the number of elec- 
tors to which his State is entitled, and must 
find that number who are precisely of his way 
of thinking, and who will consent to serve if 
elected; and moreover they must be distrib- 
uted all over the State. Nor can the voter se- 


lect the President of one party and the Vice- 


President of another; he cannot vote for his 


‘choice, for one of these offices, unless he ac- 


cepts the candidate associated on the ticket 
with him. At the last election, the choice of 
every voter was practically restricted to Grant 
and Greeley. If he desired a man other than 
either of them, he had no way of making his 
choice effective, even to the extent of his own 
vote. Nor could he vote for Grant and Brown 
or Greeley and Wilson. He was obliged to 
vote for Grant and Wilson or for Greeley and 
Brown, or to throw away his vote, which he 
would do just as effectually by voting for any 
other candidate, or for any two of them, except 
on the ticket on which the two were associated. 

“A great evil of this is that it strengthens 
and perpetuates, indeed it makes quite neces- 
sary the caucus or convention, which has grown 
to be almost as much a part of our political 
system as though it were embodied in the Con- 
stitution, and which crushes the individuality 
of the voter, and makes him only a part of a 
great partisan machine, his only choice being 
to which party he shall surrender his rights of 
private judgment. How this opens the way 
for intrigues and disreputable combinations and 
for conspiracies to obtain power for personal 
objects, how it pledges in advance, and as the 
price of support in the convention, that great 
patronage which the President wields, I need 
not point out. It would greatly purify our 
elections if the voters could select their can- 
didates from the whole body of their fellow- 
citizens, uncontrolled by convention or caucus, 
and responsible only to their own sense of 
right. It would not indeed supersede the con- 
vention, but would deprive it of its tyranny, 
and make it responsible to a patriotic public 
opinion. The voter, if he did not like a can- 
didate, would not be obliged to vote for him 
because there was no other way to vote except 
for one that he liked still less. And this con- 
sideration would compel the nominating con- 
ventions to greater prudence and wisdom in 
the selection of candidates. 


‘* All the machinery of the existing system is 
absurd, and is an obstacle rather than a facility, 
on any other theory than that upon which in- 
deed the Constitution was adopted, but which 
has utterly failed, that the electors should be 
unpledged men, charged with the duty of 
choosing a President, according to their own 
judgment, and to what they might consider 
the public good, not controlled or in any way 
directed by the popular voice, which it was 
supposed that they would guide, not follow. 
Every one argues that the system should be 
abandoned, that the theory of the election 
should be conformed to the practice, and that 
the machinery should be better adapted to the 
purpose which it is intended to accomplish. 

‘‘ At the same time it is very much better to 
make the change with as little violence as is 
practicable to the traditions of the Government, 
and to retain, as far as possible, all of the ori- 
ginal intentions of the Constitution, except 
where the intention has manifestly failed in 
practice. Especially isit necessary to preserve 
the recognition of the States, in the two elec- 
tors which belong to each equally, beyond those 
to which they are entitled on the basis of pop- 
ulation. Not only is this right, but no amend- 
ment which failed to recognize this equality 
could obtain a two-thirds vote in this body, or 
receive the requisite assent of three-quarters 
of the States. 

‘“*The amendment proposed happily secures 
the right of individual selection, without in- 
fringing upon the rights already secured to the 
States. It permits every voter to vote for the 
candidates of his choice for President and for 
Vice-President, and yet preserves to the States 
the equivalent of the two electoral votes to 
which, by the original compact, they are enti- 
tled, in addition to those which are based on 
population. It presents the natural mode of 
election, and abolishes the unnecessary for- 
malities which separate the people from the 
candidates. While itis desirable that the Chief 
Executive of the country should be elected by 


‘a majority of the people, and that his authority 


should rest on the broadest basis of the popu- 
lar will, yet, since so desirable result can only 
be attained by the general concurrence of opin- 
ion which must be left to its own free expres- 
sion, it is a matter of necessity that some expe- 
dient be resorted to, in the failure of such 
concurrence. ‘To require an absolute majority 
to elect the President might practically prevent 
an election; and.if there be no one whom a 
majority of the people prefer, then the natural 
expedient is to elect that one whom the great- 
er number prefer. In the first instance, abso- 
lute unanimity would be desirable; but that is 
practically impossible ; so a majority is accept- 
ed; and by the same natural conclusion, if an 
absolute majority be unattainable, a plurality 
is next best. So plain is this, that, in nearly 
all the States, a plurality elects the State offi- 
cers, executive, legislative, and, when they are 
chosen by the people, the judicial; in some 
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States, a majority is required for members of 
Congress on the first trial; but, in all, a plural- 
ity elects on the second. Nor does the present 
mode of election secure a majority of the peo- 
ple to the election of President. It may hap- 
pen, and has happened, that the candidate re- 
ceiving a majority of the electoral vote is in a 
minority of the popular vote. On the whole, 
it must be admitted that, next to an absolute 
majority, a plurality presents the most natural 
and the fairest mode of election, and that the 
other expedients, however well planned, have 
not commended themselves in practice. 

‘ Although, therefore, I do not object to the 
election by the House of Representatives, for 
the reasons that have been stated elsewhere, I 
freely agree that it should be abandoned. It 
may seem, at first, that the smaller States 
make some surrender of power by changing 
the system which gives them an equal suffrage 
in the last resort. This might be true if the 
smaller States had some interest apart from 
the larger ones and opposed to them. If it 
were so, I should recognizeea deep if not a 
fatal defect in our political system. I see no 
such opposition of interests. Experience has 
shown that the questions which have organ- 
ized parties and divided the country pass over 
State lines without noting them, and invade 
alike the large and the small States. There is 
nothing in the disparity of the geographical 
limits which makes it probable that New York 
and Rhode Island shall separate on political 
questions, or that Delaware and Florida shall 
unite. The smaller States are distributed in 
all parts of the Union, East, West, North, 
South, and Middle. They have no purposes 
that are not as likely to be common to the 
larger States as to each other. All the appre- 
hensions of a combination of the larger States, 
to the disadvantage of the smaller, have proved 
groundless. There isnothing for them to com- 
bine for or against. The great interests of the 
country are common to all the States, and 
where there have been separate interests, real 
or imaginary, they have not been based on the 
territorial limits of the members of: the Union. 
I do not, therefore, regard the surrender of 
the equal suffrage in the election by the House 
of Representatives as an important concession. 
But I can plainly see that in the mode pro- 
posed of election by districts the overshadow- 
ing power of the great States is destroyed. 
They will no longer cast their solid vote for 
President, bearing down four or five of the 
_ smaller States, each of which may; possibly, 
cast a greater popular majority, the other way. 
New York may cast thirty-five votes for one 
candidate, while the popular majority is less 
than that which Delaware, with but three 
votes, gives for the opposing candidate. The 
present system gives immense power to major- 
ities, however small, in the great States, and 
disfranchises the minority, however near it 
rises toward the majority. Thus the State of 
New York, outside the city, may give a ma- 
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jority one way, and the overwhelming vote of 
the city, not the purest and most authentic, 
may reverse it, and carry, not only the force 


‘that properly belongs to the city, but the en- 


tire State, leaving to the rest of the State, to 
the great inland cities, to the rich rural dis- 
tricts, to the prosperous and enterprising com- 
munities, from the Hudson to the great lakes, 
no voice in the election, for which the hetero- 
geneous and often the corrupt masses of the 
city speak, not for itself alone, but for the 
State. By the system proposed, the minority 
in each State will be represented, and a great 
State, divided nearly equally, will have no 
greater preponderance than a small State 
united upon one candidate. 

‘‘The frauds which in 1844 carried the thir- 
ty-six electoral votes of New York for Polk, 
under the present system, would, under the 
amendments proposed, have carried only the 
four votes in the city, and the inducement to 
the frauds would have been wanting, for the 
honest vote of the city was for Polk, and the 
frauds were perpetrated only to overbalance 
the suffrage of the interior. Thus the purity 
of the election would be greatly promoted by 
the change. The motive to fraud would be 
much diminished, and the effect of fraud would 
be much lessened. 

‘The danger of a disputed election for Pres- 
ident, in a State whose electoral vote would 
decide the contest, is a most serious one. There 
is no tribunal for the verification of the votes; 
and, although the election may be carried, 
notoriously, by fraud, or by violence, the elec- 
toral votes must be returned and counted. The 
fraud or the violence may be punished, but 
the wrong that they have committed remains, 
and there is no redress for it. And the ap- 
pointment of the electors being left entirely 
with the Legislatures of the States, there would 
be no mode or power of appointment if a 
State Legislature should repeal the law direct- 
ing the manner of the election. The Federal 
Government has no power to perpetuate the 
executive authority. In the exciting election 
which resulted in the choice of Jefferson by 
the House of Representatives, the Legislature 
of Maryland was Federal, and it was supposed 
that the popular vote would be for Jefferson. 
It was seriously contemplated that the Legis- 
lature should repeal the law under which the 
electors were chosen by the people, and should 
choose them by the Legislature; and this, on 
the avowed ground that it was necessary to 
defeat the candidate whom it was supposed 
that the majority of the people preferred. 
This was recommended on no less authority 
than that of Charles Carroll, of Carrollton. 
When a man so pure, so patriotic, and so con- 
servative, could see his way clear to make such 
a recommendation, what might be apprehended 
from heated partisans and selfish aspirants for 
political power? If that suggestion had been 
carried out, and the ten electoral votes of 
Maryland had been given wholly for Adams, 
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he would have been elected. They were di- 
vided equally between the two, each receiving 
five. Jefferson’s total vote was seventy-three, 
Adams’s sixty-five. Had all the votes of Mary- 
land been given for Adams, his total would 
have swelled to seventy, and Jefferson’s would 
have shrunk to sixty-eight; and the election 
would have been strictly and unquestionably 
legal and constitutional. The Legislature of 
Maryland would have exercised no power but 
that which the Constitution clearly conferred 
upon it, and confers upon it still, and there 
was no authority to review its doings. Such 
a proposition, although not carried to the ex- 
tent of a precedent, yet was urged on such 
authority as gives to it almost the weight of a 
precedent. . 

** And, be that as it may, it might have been 
done then, and it might be done now; and 
those who resisted it would place themselves 
against the law, and expose themselves to the 
penalties of the law. A President thus elected, 
however he might lack the moral support 
which should underlie his great office, would 


be ‘every inch’ a President, would command 


the army and the navy, and must have the 


solemn judgment of the Supreme Court. 


“From all the difficulties of the existing 
system, from all the evils and the dangers 
which experience has developed in it, the pro- 
posed amendment appears to offer a mode of 
relief; and, while it commends itself to all the 
States, I think that it is especially desirable to 
those, if any there still be, who apprehend the 
danger to the smaller members of the Union 
from the ambition or the aggression of the 
larger. 

‘* Representing, in part, one of the smaller 
States, but one of those which brought its ori- 


ginal sovereignty into the compact, and which 


required no vote of the other States for ad- 
mission into the Government, which she had 
done her full share to establish, I give my 
cordial assent to this important change which 
is so clearly for the general good; and which, 
by dividing all the States into single electoral 
districts, yet preserving to each the equal votes 
that she has enjoyed, in recognition of her 
equal membership in the Union, breaks down 
the unhealthy, if not dangerous, preponderance 
that the larger States possess.” 

Mr. Thurman: ‘‘ This is one of’ the greatest 


subjects that could possibly engage the atten- 


tion of the Senate; and I do not think a casual 
consideration of it, calling it up and then lay- 
ing it over in a casual way, is likely to be pro- 
ductive of much good. If a time is set for its 
discussion, and we go on with the discussion 
of it, Senators will attend to it and understand 


_ the question; but if it is taken up in a per- 


functory way one day and then laid aside, and 
again taken up three days afterward, nobody 
ever knowing when it is to be up, it will not 
receive that consideration which it ought to 
have. I therefore renew my motion to post- 
pone to next Wednesday.” 

VoL. xv.—13 A 


The Presiding Officer: ‘‘The Senator from 
Ohio moves to postpone the pending joint reso- 
lution until Wednesday next.” 

The motion was agreed to. 

No final action was taken on the resolution, 
but the subject was further discussed. 


In the Senate on January 27, 1874, Senator 
Morton, of Indiana, offered the following reso- 
lution relative to counting the votes for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, which was taken up 
for consideration on February 4, 1875: 

Sresolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives 


concurring), That the twenty-second joint rule of the 
two Houses be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 


Mr. Morton: ‘ Mr. President, the abolition 
of this rule of course would follow as a result 
of the constitutional amendment which I had 
the honor to report from the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections; but I am satisfied 
that, from the want of time and other causes, 
that amendment cannot be passed and adopted 
before the next presidential election; and as, 
in my opinion, the existence of this rule im- 
perils the peace of the nation and subjects the 
Government to great danger, I think it is our 
duty to repeal the rule or to so amend it at 
once as to avoid this approaching danger. 
After consulting with a number of Senators in 
regard to this matter, I ask leave to submit 
this as a substitute for the resolution already 
offered, which is to amend the rule, instead of 
repealing it: 

That the twenty-second joint rule of the two 
Houses be so amended that no objection to the re- 
ception and counting of any electoral vote or votes 
from any State shall be valid unless such objection 
- sustained by the affirmative votes of the two 

ouses. 


“Under the rule as it now exists, when the 
votes for President and Vice-President are 
counted, any formal objection, no matter how 
trifling or insufficient or even contemptible in 
its character, has the effect to separate the two 
Houses, and they are to vote upon this objec- 
tion, and, unless both Houses concur in voting 
it down, the electoral vote of that State is 
lost. In that way by the dissent of either 
House any State may be disfranchised; the 
vote of the State of New York or of Indiana 
may be rejected by the most foolish and triv- 
ial objection unless both Houses shall concur 
in voting down that objection. The vote of 
every State may be rejected in this way. It 
requires no argument, therefore, t@ prove 
the absurdity, the unconstitutionality, and the 
danger of this rule; and, as I have had the 
honor to argue this question before the Senate 
on several occasions, I think it is not neces- ’ 
sary to say any thing further now.” 

The Presiding Officer: ‘‘ The question is on 
the amendment proposed by Senator Morton.” 

Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, said: ‘I do not 
know, Mr. President, that there is any rule be- 
yond that of convenience and comity between 
members of the Senate that should control the 
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disposition of this measure. At the same time 
I am not aware that any reasons have been 
urged, any explanation given, by the Senator 
from Indiana for the rescission of this joint 
rule or for its amendment as he has proposed. 
Without having given the examination or con- 
sideration to this subject that its importance 
demands, yet I have for a long time been of 
opinion that the constitutionality of this rule 
altogether may well be doubted. I do not 
think that anywhere in the Constitution can 
be found language in any degree constituting 
the Senate of the United States a factor or an 
actor in the election of the President of the 
United States. The office was in the design 
of the Constitution to be controlled by an 
electoral college directly voted for by the peo- 
ple. The practical workings of our Govern- 
ment have made the office in effect subject to 
direct popular election. The electoral college 
has been a mere screen, which did not conceal 
in any way from the people the individual for 
whom their votes were cast, and in substance 
therefore and practical effect the President 
and Vice-President of the United States have 
been elected directly by popular vote. Al- 
though the form of the electoral college is still 
maintained, it is nevertheless but a thin veil 
between the popular wish and the result which 
follows its expression. Also, I may say, fail- 
ing to receive a majority of all the votes cast, 
as required by the Constitution, the House of 
Representatives, the popular branch of Con- 
gress, is authorized and directed immediately 
to proceed to ballot for a President and for a 
Vice-President. But will any Senator show 
me any clause of the Constitution, any impli- 
cation which can be argued from any clause 
of the Constitution, which gives this Senate 
one particle of lawful power in controlling the 
choice of a President or a Vice-President of 
the United States? 

“This joint rule was passed in 1865. There 
is much to be said in criticism of it indepen- 
dently of the graver objection which I have 
sought to state, and to which it seems to me 
it is obviously open. The language of the Con- 
stitution providing for the office of President 
of the United States and vesting in him the 
executive power is contained in the first sec- 
tion of the second article. A portion of that 
article, what may be termed the third clause 
of the first section, has been superseded and 
annulled by the twelfth amendment, but a por- 
tion of ghe section still remains. It is in these 
words: 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the 
Legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors, 
equal to the whole number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to which the State may be entitled in the 
Congress; but no Senator or Representative, or per- 
son holding an office of trust or profit under the 
United States, shall be appointed an elector. 

‘The twelfth article, superseding the re- 
maining clause of that section, provides: 

The electors shall meet in their respective States, 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, 
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one of whom at least shall not be an inhabitant of 
the same State with themselves; they shall name in 
their ballots the person voted for as President, and 
in distinct ballots the person voted for as Vice-Presi- 
dent : and they shall make distinct lists of all persons 
voted for as President, and of all persons voted for 
as Vice-President, and of the number of votes for 
each; which lists they shall sign and certify, and 
transmit sealed to the seat of the government of the 
United States, directed to the President of the Sen- 
ate. The President of the Senate shall, in the pres- 
ence of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be 
counted, The person having the greatest number 
of votes for President shall be the President, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number of elee- 
tors appointed ; and if no person have such majority, 
then from the persons having the highest numbers, 
not exceeding three, on the list of those voted for as 
President, the House of Representatives shall choose 
immediately, by ballot, the President. But in choos- 
ing the President the votes shall be taken by States, 
the representation from each State having one vote; 
a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member 
or members from two-thirds of the States, and a 
majority of all the States shall be necessary to a 
choice. And if the House of Representatives shall 
not choose a President whenever the right of choice 
shall devolve upon them, before the 4th day of 
March next following, then the Vice-President shall 
act as President, as in the case of the death or other 
constitutional disability of the President. The per- 
son having the greatest number of votes as Vice- 
President shall be the Vice-President, if such num- 
ber be a majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed ; and, if no person have a fi ba then, 
from the two highest numbers on the list, the Sen- 
ate shall choose the Vice-President; a quorum for 
the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the whole 
number of Senators, and a mee ha tet of the whole 
number shall be necessary to a choice. But no per- 
son constitutionally ineligible to the office of Presi- 
dent shall be eligible to that of Vice-President of 
the United States. 


“Now, Mr. President, this joint rule is the 
rule under which the electoral votes have been 
counted since February, 1865, including the 
election of Mr. Lincoln, the election of the 
present President of the United States in 
1868-69, and again in 1872-73. I confess 
that I do not see where the power can possi- 
bly be found which is assumed by the joint 
rule, either as it now stands or as it is pro- 
posed to be amended, giving the two Houses 
of Congress right to say whether votes shall 
be counted or not be counted. The Constitu- 
tion declares that the electors of the States, 
chosen in such manner as the people in those © 
States shall see fit to direct by law, shall have 
their certificates of election signed and certified 
by themselves; and when they have been so 
signed and certified shall then be sealed and 
transmitted to certain officials of the Federal 
Government. The duty of the President of 
the Senate is simply ministerial. He is not 
vested with discretionary or judicial functions, 
There is no discretion whatever vested in him, 
The language of the Constitution is simply 
mandatory, that he ‘shall,’ in the presence 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, open the certificates. He cannot even 
count them. He cannot even inspect them, 
except in the incidental and casual manner — 
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that is implied by the fact that his hand shall 
open the sealed envelope which contains the 
list of the electoral vote. Then the votes 
‘shall be counted’ in the presence of the two 
Houses.” 

Mr. Morton: ‘Counted by whom?” 

Mr. Bayard: ‘There is no distinct provision 
as to that. They shall be simply counted in 
the presence of the two Houses; but I appre- 
hend from the fact of their being counted and 
the result declared that the members of each 
House are simply witnesses to the count and 
tally of that vote. That you could not delegate 
that power to another body I cannot doubt.” 

Mr. Anthony, of Rhode Island, said: ‘If the 
Senator will allow me—I do not wish to inter- 
rupt him, but I wish to have his view on this 
question, and perhaps he was going on to the 
point which I will bring to his attention. Sup- 
pose the Vice-President receives two packages, 
each purporting to be the electoral vote of a 
State?” i 

Mr. Conkling, of New York, said: ‘ Being 
different from each other?” : 

Mr. Anthony: ‘‘ Being different from each 
other?” 


Mr. Bayard: ‘I can understand the great 


difficulty of dealing with a question of that 
kind, and it was in deprecation of the haste 
with which this question was being disposed 
of—called up here, read by the Senator from 
Indiana, and the question immediately called 
for in the Senate—that caused me to rise and 
make the objection I do to this inconsiderate 
method of dealing with it. I have been trying 
since this question was suggested by the Sena- 


tor from Indiana some days ago to find, as well 


as I could, some method to escape from these 
difficulties, such as are suggested by the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island, and the truth is, that 
all my theories of government come just about 
to this: That if they are not to be honorably, 
honestly, and fairly administered, any laws that 
you make will be perfectly worthless to procure 
that justice and certainty, that proper record of 
the will of the people, which our scheme of gov- 
ernment was intended to produce. I apprehend 
that there is no rule which you can frame that 
will not be open to defeat by some supposititious 
case. There cannot be the same villainy prac- 
tised in regard to the electoral votes of the va- 
rious States of this Union as are alleged, and I 
believe truly, to have been practised in regard 
to the returns before the returning board in the 
State of Louisiana, where I have seen the state- 
ment made that advantage was taken of the ad- 
journment of the board for a public holiday, by 
the clerks who were the custodians of those re- 
turns, to unseal the packages, to forge false re- 
turns, to seal them up, and then have them 
counted by this returning board. What law 
can we ever have to meet such atrocities as 
that, should such a class of men ever be admit- 
ted in sufficient numbers in the Senate and in 
the Congress of the United States to do such 
acts as are alleged, and I believe truly, to have 
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been committed by the returning board of Lou- 
isiana? There is no cure for that except a pub- 
lic opinion that shall make it impossible for a 
man to hold public station without possessing 
those private virtues upon which society must 
depend for its existence. You may carry a case 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, you 
may carry it to any tribunal you choose, you 
may invest your judges with every responsi- 
bility that penalty can secure, and if they be 
not honest and honorable men your laws will 
be mockeries, and their decisions will be simply 
cunning and corrupt evasions of public justice.” 

Mr. Anthony: ‘If the Senator will allow me, 
perhaps I did not make myself understood. I 
wish his judgment upon this question. I un- 
derstand him to say that the Vice-President is 
simply a ministerial officer; that he has sim- 
ply to perform a specific duty prescribed by the 
Constitution in receiving the votes and in open- 
ing them and handing them to the tellers to be 
counted. Suppose the Vice-President receives 
two packages, each purporting to contain the 
electoral vote of the State of Louisiana, for in- 
stance, how is he to decide which one he will 
place before the two Houses?” 

Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, said: ‘‘ He must place 
them both.” ; 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, said: ‘‘ Then who de- 
cides?” 

Mr. Anthony: “Yes; whois then to decide?” 

Mr. Thurman: ‘‘ The Houses.” 

Mr. Anthony: ‘ Not if the rule is repealed.” 

Mr. Bayard: ‘I apprehend that all the votes 
which are received must be counted, and I do 
not suppose that he can be expected to know 
what they are, except from the superscription 
of the sealed envelope containing them, until 
they shall have been opened.” 

Mr. Anthony: “Then, if I understand the 
Senator aright, the Vice-President is to deliv- 
er two, three, four packages, each purporting 
to contain the electoral vote of a State?” 

Mr. Bayard: “ Let me see what the Consti- 
tution says on the subject. I do not think it is 
sufficiently clear and satisfactory on that point. 
It provides for the meeting of the electors in 
their respective States. It provides for a vote 
by them by ballot for President and Vice-Pres- 
ident; and, after that vote is taken in distinct 
ballots for the President and the Vice-Presi- 
dent, it provides that they, the electors, shall 
make distinct lists of all persons voted for as 
President and of all persons voted for as Vice- 
President, and the number of votes for each. 
It provides that the electors in the several 
States shall themselves make up these lists and 
communicate the result, certified and signed 
by them, and transmit it sealed to the seat of 
the government of the United States, directed 
to the President of the Senate. Then it pro- 
vides that these sealed papers, which have been 
directed to the President of the Senate (and as 
we all know are by special messengers placed 
in his hands and in his custody), shall on a cer- 
tain day, in the presence of the two Houses 
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of Congress, be opened by him, and the votes 
shall then be counted. As a matter of fact the 
only knowledge that the Vice-President of the 
United States can have of the contents of those 
envelopes must be derived from the count on 
the day when he is instructed and compelled 
to open them in the presence of both Houses. 
I do not believe that there is any discretion 
given to him to open one package and not an- 
other package; but if they come to his hands 
purporting to be the certificates, signed and 
sealed by the electors in the various States, he 
is to open, in the presence of the two Houses, 
all such papers which come to him with the 
import of verity usual to such papers.” 

Mr. Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, said: “TI 
desire to ask the Senator from Delaware 
whether he has in his investigation of this sub- 
ject examined to see what the practice was be- 
fore the adoption of the rule in 1865; whether 
prior to that time, on a question arising as to 
the count of votes, it required the concurrence 
of both Houses to admit the vote, or whether 
the presumption was in favor of the votes, and 
it required both Houses to reject them?” 

Mr. Bayard: ‘‘There never was a question 
of contest before, as I am informed. 

“T think the experience of 1872 was the first 
in the history of this country, and no case ever 
arose in the presidential election where there 
- was what may be termed conflicting votes or 
the attempt to have two sets of votes from the 
same State for the same office. 

“Mr. President, it was not my object to dis- 
cuss this very grave question, for I have not 
had the opportunity, with the various measures 
which have been pressing on the attention of 
this body, properly to prepare myself to discuss 
it. I am fully aware, however, that the cause 
of difficulties in regard to the election of the 
President of the United States, as the election 
of any other officer under the Government of 
the United States, is the deplorably low tone 
into which public and political morals have 
fallen. Unless there is to bea higher plane 
of political morality and action in this country 
you may make your rules as often as you 
please, you may change and repeal them as 
often as you please, but you will find that fraud 
will defeat constantly your efforts to repress it. 
I heard the Senator from Indiana the other 
day speak of the manner in which the votes 
have hitherto been counted in the presence of 
the various Vice-Presidents of this country. 
The last that he named I think was Mr. Breck- 
enridge, and he bestowed praise upon those 
high officials because the vote had been honestly 
counted, When the time shall come that a 
Vice-President of this country, or the Senate 
or the House of Representatives of this country, 
shall, from any passion moving them, act other- 
wise than honestly, of what use are your lawsor 
your safeguards of statutes and Constitution ? 
They will be of no value, and the Government 
will have failed, and another will take its place, 
because in all human experience there is one 
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thing that will be necessary no matter what 
form of government may exist, and that is, 
that honesty and truth shall be its foundation- 
stone and enter into the administration of its 
affairs. 

“J would prefer that this matter should be 
further considered and that time should be 
given for its’ better examination before we 
adopt this proposition of the Senator from In- 
diana.” 

Mr. Thurman: “I am glad that the Senator 
has offered the substitute, for the original res- 
olution seems to me to be palpably wrong. 
Should the original resolution be adopted, we 
would have no rule whatsoever upon the sub- 
ject; we would have nothing but the provi- 
sions in the Constitution, and those provisions, 
as we know from opinions expressed on this 
floor, receive in the minds of different Senators 
very different interpretations. 

‘In the carefully-prepared speech of the 
Senator from Indiana delivered at this session 
on his proposed constitutional amendment, he 
asserted hiss opinion to be, if I understood him 
correctly, that the decision of the question who 
has received the votes of a State for President 
and Vice-President rests with the President of 
the Senate; that the members of the two 
Houses who are present are but witnesses of a 
count to be made by the President of the Sen- 
ate; thus vesting in that officer, and he per- 
haps a candidate himself, the power to deter- 
mine who is elected the Chief Magistrate of 
this republic. I expressed on that. occasion 
my dissent from that interpretation of the Con- 
stitution. I fancy that a large majority of the 
Senate do not concur in that view of the Con- 
stitution. I have no idea that a majority of - 
the Senate agree with the Senator from Indiana 
in interpreting the Constitution so as to require 
that the Vice-President shall count and the 
Vice-President shall be the judge of all objec- 
tions that may be taken to the validity of any 
return. That has not been the interpretation 
placed on the Constitution in the history of the 
country, otherwise the twenty-second joint 
rule never would have had an existence. The 


interpretation placed upon the Constitution 


has been that, as it is a duty devolved upon the 
Government to count the votes for President 
and Vice-President, and there being no express 
provision in the Constitution who shall count 
them, but an implied provision that they are 
to be counted by the two Houses, the matter is 
remitted to the legislative department of the 
Government to provide by law for that count, 
consistent always with the express provision 
in the Constitution that the count shall be made 
in the presence of the two Houses and the re- 
sult declared. Therefore it would be an insu- 
perable objection to the resolution first intro- 
duced by the Senator from Indiana that it 
would remove all legislation upon the subject 
from the books; that there would be nothing 
at all to determine how the votes should be 
counted; that we would proceed to the hall 
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of the House of Representatives in February, 
1877, without any rule whatsoever or any stat- 
ute whatsoever to prescribe what should be 
done after we got into that assembly. That 
would never do, Mr. President. 

‘‘ But now the Senator proposes to change 
the rule and to provide that no vote shall be 
rejected unless by the concurrent judgment of 
both Houses, thus quite reversing the rule. 
The rule now being that no vote shall be count- 
ed unless both Houses vote to count it where 
there is an objection made, he proposes to re- 
verse that and say that no vote shall be reject- 
ed unless both Houses concur in its rejection. 
I have on a former occasion, I have more than 
once, I believe, declared my opinion that that 
ought to be the rule, that every return ought to 
be considered as prima facie correct, and ought 
to be counted unless both Houses concur in re- 
jecting it. Iam aware that there is a difficul- 
ty in a case that may arise, and it is a difficulty 
that might arise under the present rule too, 
although the result would be different. For 
instance, take such a case as occurred at the 
last count—the case of Louisiana—where two 
sets of returns came up, each of them purport- 
ing to .be the returns of the votes cast by the 
electors for President and Vice-President in 
that State. There manifestly the question was, 
who were the electors. 
have been electors. Both bodies could not 
have been electors. One body were electors 
and the other body were not electors. The 
question therefore really to be decided was, 
which one of those bodies was the electoral 
college for President and Vice-President in that 
State. Under our rule, when one of those re- 
turns was presented and objection made, unless 
both Houses concurred, the vote would be re- 
jected. When the other return was presented, 


- unless both Houses concurred, it was to be 


rejected. Suppose the rule had been changed 
and the substitute now suggested had been 
adopted ; a return is presented, an objection is 
made to it, and thereupon the Houses vote upon 
it separately and one House votes to reject it 
and the other House votes not to reject; then, 
according to the rule as now submitted by the 
Senator from Indiana, in a case of that kind 
that return would have to be counted. Then 
suppose the next moment the other return is 
presented, the return of the election of the 
other body of electors, as was the case with 


- Louisiana at the last count, and then one of the 


Houses votes that that shall be rejected and 
the other votes that it shall be received; then 
you would have to count both returns under 
that rule as the substitute now stands. You 
see, therefore, that the substitute will not do 
just as it is, but must go further and provide 
for such a case as that, or at least leave it to be 
decided when the case shall arise. 

“This is not an impossible case at all. It 
was the case in regard to Louisiana at the last 
count, as [have said. There were returns from 
Louisiana which purported to be the votes of 


They could not all: 


the electors who cast the electoral vote of that 
State for Greeley. There were other returns 
that purported to be the returns of electors 
casting the vote of that State for Grant. Un- 
der this modification suggested by the Senator 
from Indiana, without any provision for such a 
case, if you take it literally, if the two Houses 
had been of different politics, as they will be 
at the next count, the result would have been 
that the vote of that State would be counted 
twice and would be nullified, for one return 
would be for one candidate and the other re- 
turn would be for another. That shows that 
the substitute offered by the Senator from In- 
diana, although in my judgment right in prin- 
ciple, that both Houses ought to concur in re- 
jecting a return before it can be rejected, 
requires some modification that shall apply to 
a case where there are two returns from a 
State. That is certainly necessary, or we get 
into this difficulty that I suggest. 

‘“‘ It has further been asked here by the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, What are you to do 
when therecome up two returns from a State? 
He seemed to think, by the question he put to 
the Senator from Delaware, that in a case of 
that sort it was the duty of the President of the 
Senate to determine which return he would 
lay before the two Houses. That certainly is 
an impossibility. He cannot have looked at 
the law, or he would never have asked such a 
question as that. What does the law require? 
Section 2 of the act of 1792, on the subject of 
the election of President and. Vice-President, 
provides— 

That the electors shall meet and give their votes on 
the said first Wednesday in December, at such place 
in each State as shall be directed by the Legislature 
thereof; and the electors in each State shall make 
and sign three certificates of all the votes by them 
given, and shall seal up the same, certifying on each 
that a list of the votes of such State for President 
and Vice-President is contained therein, and shall by 
writing under fheir hands, or under the hands of a 
cris ya of them, appoint a person to take charge of 
and deliver to the President of the Senate, etc. 

‘Then the third section provides— 

That the executive authority of each State shall 
cause three lists of the names of the electors of such 
State to be made and certified, and to be delivered to 
the electors on or before the said first Wednesday in 
December, and the said electors shall annex one of 
the said lists to each of the lists of their votes. 

“You see, then, that the evidence that the 
persons voting are electors of President and 
Vice-President is to be annexed to their votes 
and of course sealed up with them, and the 
President of the Senate, when the returns 


-come to him, has no knowledge in the world, 


can have no knowledge whether return A or 
return B is the correct return from that State, 
the return of the votes of the legal electors of 
that State. He cannot know anything about 
it. He gets two packages. Upon the back of 
each one of them is this certificate: ‘This is 
the vote of the electors of President and Vice- 
President of the State of Rhode Island.’ There 
is nothing to show that it is except that bare 


} 
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indorsement, and the indorsement is as regular 
upon the one as it is upon the other. It can 
never be found out, then, which is the true re- 
turn until you open them and see whether the 
evidence of the title of these electors 1s con- 
tained in the return, to wit: The certificate of 
the Executive of the State, under the great seal 
of the State, that they are the electors. There- 
fors it is not for the President of the Senate to 
decide this question in the first instance at all. 
He must open the returns, all that come to him 
in that way. If there are two from one State, 
he must openthem both; if there are three, he 
must open them all, for one may be a forgery 
or two may be forgeries, and the third one may 
be the lawful and the only lawful return. So, 
then, you see that the question asked by the 
Senator from Rhode Island in nowise tends to 
prove that any judicial power over this subject 
is vested in the President of the Senate. 
“Now, while in my judgment no vote that 
is regular on its face and that has been given 
by the true electors, that is to say no certificate 
of these electors which is substantially correct, 
ought to be rejected unless both Houses concur 
in the validity of the objection to it, and there- 
fore the main purpose of the substitute offered 
by the Senator from Indiana-is correct, yet the 
substitute is defective for the reason I have al- 
ready stated. It does not provide for a case in 
which two returns may come from the same 
State, as has been the case heretofore. Some 
provision ought to be made for that case. It 


ought to be provided that where that is the. 


case the Houses shall decide between those re- 
turns, and how they shall decide, and such a 
provision as that requires great care in draught- 
ing it. ie 

“ But, sir, the defect that has been pointed 
out is not the only defect of the twenty-second 
joint rule. I appeal to the experience of every 
Senator who has ever been at the count of a 
presidential vote, and especially to every Sen- 
ator who was present at the last count that 
was made, and I ask him whether he did not 
find himself embarrassed beyond measure by 
the provision in this rule that there should be 
no debate in either House? The rule express- 
ly provides that. It provides for deciding upon 
the returns. It provides that the Senate is to 
retire and decide for itself; the House of Repre- 
sentatives is to decide for itself; they are to meet 
together, and the result is to be announced, 
and there shall be no debate in either House. 
Now, I put it to the Senate the other day, and 
I beg leave to remind Senators again of the 
fact, that at the last count of the votes the 
question of the reception of a return from Ar- 
kansas depended upon the question whether 
the certificate of the Governor that the persons 
voting were the electors of that State was un- 
der the great seal of the State or not. It was 
said that it was not the great seal, but was the 
seal of the Secretary of State alone, and one of 
the Senators from that State at first thought 
that the State had no other seal than that, but 


it turned out upon an examination that the 
State had a great seal; and yet no Senator was 
allowed to rise in his place and state to the 
Senate or to offer any resolution embodying 
the statement of the fact that that State had a 
great seal. The very question upon which the 
reception of the returns depended was to be 
decided without knowledge of the fact, and the 
only knowledge that could be communicated 
of it was by conversation with each other on 
this floor before the vote was taken. That 
ought not to be the case. 

‘Therefore, while I favor the adoption of the 
idea contained in the substitute, yet as I feel 
that it is imperfect, that it ought to go further, 
that further provisions are absolutely neces- 
sary, and I have perfect confidence that the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections can in 
a short time frame a proper rule, and believe 
that when it shall have framed it it will meet 
with no serious opposition but can pass, and 
pass both Houses at the present session, I move 
to refer the resolution and substitute to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections.” 

Mr. Morton: “I will take the case of two 
returns from the same State. They come be- 
fore the two Houses under the rule as we 
now propose to amend it. We must presume 
something in favor of the honesty and of the 
integrity of the two Houses. I would rather 
leave it to the two Houses to determine which 
is the forged and the spurious return than to 
leave it to one House. You cannot make any 
specific rule for a case of that kind. Here 
are two returns. The first is opened and read. 
It is objected to. The Houses separate and 
vote upon that question. They both agree that 
it is forged, that it is spurious in some form, 
The next one comes. That is the true one; 
still an objection is made, and the two Houses 
vote. You would not allow one House to re- 
ject both returns because one House may do 
it now. Take it as the rule now stands, one 
House may reject both returns; or, take it 
as the rule now stands, one House may reject 
one return and the other House may reject the 
other return, and so the State gets no vote at all. 
Is it not safer, if this matter is to be referred to 
Congress at all, that it shall be made to depend, 
like a law, upon the concurrent vote of both 
Houses, instead of leaving it to one House, with- 
out debate, without consideration, and without 
adjournment, to reject the vote of Massachu- 
setts, or New York, or in fact of all the States? 

‘“‘Mr. President, see what a fearful tempta- 
tion is presented to throw the election into the 
House of Representatives. I will not presume 
there is any purpose of that kind or that any 
House would do it, but I ask you to notice the 
fearful temptation. At the very next election 
the House will be Democratic and the Senate 
will be Republican. An objection is made to 
the vote of a State; the two Houses separate 
and vote upon it. The vote of that State may 
elect a Republican candidate for President. By 
rejecting the vote of that State the election 
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will be thrown into the House, and the House 
is Democratic and will elect a Democrat for 
President. The responsibility of that action 
is divided between two hundred and ninety- 
two men in the House. ‘The responsibility of 
each one is comparatively small; there may be 
something in the objection, enough of form or 
enough of substance to make an irresponsible 
majority willing to reject the vote of that 
State; and the House, by its own action, 
against the vote of the Senate, may reject the 
vote of that State and take away from tliat 
candidate enough votes to reduce his vote below 
a majority of all the electoral votes, and the 
result is that the election goes into the House 

“Suppose, if you please, as in the case of 
Arkansas or in the case of Georgia or in the 
case of Louisiana two years ago, as the rule 
now stands, the two Houses being different in 
politics, an objection is made; we come back 
into the Senate and we honestly think that the 
objection is a good one, and we reject the vote 
of that State. Our vote does it. The House 
takes a different view of it, just as it did in the 
Arkansas case only two years ago. They say 
the objection amounts to nothing. But the 
House being Democratic and the Senate having 
rejected the vote of a Democratic State on a 
frivolous ground as the House think, the House 
under excitement—and men are the same at 
all times and everywhere—will then throw out 
the vote of the next Republican State upon 
some frivolous objection. Thus it goes tit for 
tat until the votes have gone out and the elec- 
tion goes to the House. 

“That is the operation of the present rule. 
Can any one fail for a single moment to see 
the danger of this and the necessity of chang- 
ing it? It is above all party considerations. 
It is trifling to talk about party, in my opinion, 
on such a great question as this. 

“Upon the question of the power of Con- 
gress to adopt this rule I entertain very great 
doubts. I do not believe myself the power 
exists; but there is a divided sentiment here. 
We cannot act upon any other position except 
that the power does exist. I myself do not see 
how the power does exist, or from what pro- 
vision it can be inferred; but we have got the 
rule. The rule in its present condition is a 
magazine that may be exploded at any mo- 
ment. Let us therefore relieve it of its danger. 
Itis much safer for this country—and that is the 
ground on which I put the whole thing—to say 
that the vote of a State shall be rejected only 
by both Houses and not by one House; and 
you take from one party, where the Houses are 
divided in politics, the power to change the 
result by rejecting the vote of a State. It will 
be in the power of our friends on the other side 
in the next House of Representatives—and 
they might act in good faith, but we take a 
different opinion—it will be in their power if 
an objection is made in the joint convention to 
the votes of Republican States, the two Houses 
separating, to throw the election into the 


House, no difference what the votes may be. 
Under the rule the Republican party cannot 
elect a President. They might carry every 
State in the North; but they cannot elect a 
President.. Why? Because it is in the power 
of the House of Representatives, under the 


‘operation of the rule, to throw out the vote of 


every Republican State. We on the other hand 
could throw out the vote of every Democratic 
State ; but the result would be that the elec- 
tion would go into the Democratic House. I 
am casting no imputation upon any party or 
any body of men. Iam only speaking about 
the possibilities; about the fearful temptation 
spread in the pathway of men. I[ am only 
speaking about what may take place under 
such arule; and no rule which admits of such 
things ought to stand for one moment.” 

The Presiding Officer: ‘‘ The Chair hears no 
objection, and the reference will be made. The 
resolution is referred to the Committee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections.” 

Mr. Thurman: ‘I do not believe there will 
be the slightest delay. All I hope is, that the 
committee will consider it fully.” 

The Presiding Officer: ‘The resolution is, 
committed to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections.” 


In the Senate, on February 6th, Senator Mor- 
ton, of Indiana, from the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections, to whom was referred the 
resolution to amend the twenty-second joint 
rule, asked to be discharged from its further 
consideration. At the same time he reported 
from the committee a bill on the same subject. 
On February 26th the bill was considered in 
the Senate. ; 

Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, said: ‘‘We had 
from the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. An- 
thony) the other day a very thoughtful dis- 
quisition on this subject. Questions were then 
asked in the Senate, and were not answered, as 
to what should be done where a double vote 
was returned from a State and where two sets 
of electors each present their suffrages for dif- 
ferent candidates from the same State at the 
same election. No one gave the answer, be- 
cause the Constitution had provided no means 
whereby such a contest could be decided. It 
will be seen that this bill in its second section 
proposes to meet this very dangerous and diffi- 
cult question of a contest between two sets of 
electoral votes from the same State at the 
same presidential election. It declares that 
all of these returns, the false as well as the 
true, shall be opened, and I can construe the 
language of the bill in no other way than that 
they shall be counted unless there is a con- 
current affirmative vote of both Houses reject- 
ing them. See then the result. There is here, 
if not the invitation, the opportunity given to 
raise a false claim in order to defeat a true 
election—and in determining such a claim the 
false and the true shall stand upon the same 
level and be only defeated by the same means, 
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and if you shall between two Houses of Con- 
gress sufiiciently inflame the passions of party, 
the two Houses of Congress differing in party 
affiliations—if you shall sufficiently inflame 
them to warp the judgments of men or to 
warp the conscience of men and to set party 
above country and duty, then the false vote 
will weigh equally with the true vote, and the 
State will be disfranchised in the result as 
plainly as though you gave the veto-power to 
either House as now. If you count ten votes 
for the State ticket and ten votes against the 
State ticket, what is the result? The one has 
neutralized the other; the one has annihilated 
the other; and the vote of the State might as 
well never have been cast at all. The election 
would then be an empty form. It isa new 
and a patent method for the disfranchisement 
of States where a contested election can be 
gotten up. That is the result of this second 
section as I read it. I shall be glad to be in- 
structed to the contrary. I have read the sec- 
tion many times; I have submitted it to the 
judgment of others whose opinions I value 
more highly than my own, and have found a 
concurrence in the belief that this section is 
an opportunity, if not an invitation, for the 
annihilation of the electoral votes of States by 
having the false vote made equal in weight 
with the true and forbidding the rejection of 
either except by the concurrent affirmative 
vote of both Houses of Congress. 

“Mr. President, I will not anticipate evil 
results. I only say that we should give, so far 
as We can give, no opportunity for evil results; 
that we should not give our consent to a law 
that would, if carried out, wrongfully make a 
presidential election a nullity.” 

Mr. Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, said: ‘‘I 
simply wish to say to the Senator from Dela- 
ware, that I understand that this second sec- 
tion leaves tle rule as it now is. I understand 
that by this second section if there are two 
sets of votes sent up from any State, then the 
concurrence of both Houses as to which shall 
be counted is required, and that is the rule at 
the present time.” 

Mr. Bayard: “If that be so, then an amend- 
ment which I have had draughted will not be 
objected to, to insert at the end of the second 
section: 

And in such case the validity of any return shall 
be agreed to by both Houses, or the same shall not 
be counted. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen: “I had prepared an 
amendment, which I was going to submit to 
the Senator from Indiana, to the same effect.” 

Mr. Bayard: ‘‘ The honorable Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Thurman) remarks to me sotto voce 
that that is what the bill means now. I know 
that I had not the benefit of his audience 
when this question was being discussed, and I 
do not propose to repeat what I have said on 
the subject ; but I cannot conceive that the bill 
how means that. On the contrary, I believe 
the bill as it stands now, and if it passes as it 


stands now, will work the result that I have 
stated, and I am not alone in this view. 
Wherever a contest can be gotten up, and 
wherever public opinion is sufficiently excited, 
wherever the tone of political morality is low 
enough, there the contest will be raised and 
then the votes coming here certified in form 
must be counted under this section, as I con- 
ceive, unless the affirmative vote of both 
Houses shall reject them. 

‘Mr. President, I do not think this second 
section meets the difficulty. It does not fill 
the want which we all recognize exists in the 
Constitution on this important subject. The 
Houses shall assemble; the Vice-President 
shall open the certificates and a count shall 
follow; it is not so important by whom that 
count shall be made, because being made in 
the presence of the Houses they are witnesses 
to a count, which means a valid, a real, a fair, 
an honest count; and when the time shall 
come that a dishonest count of such votes can 
be made in the presence of the two Houses, 
then your government will be of so little value 
that the sooner it passes away and makes 
place for another more honest, more reliable, 
the better for the people of the country. 

“ But there may well be causes why you 
should doubt, that the ticket which is repre- 
sented by these electoral votes was not fairly 
entitled to be so represented as the sentiment 
of the people of the State from which it 
comes, and there should be, as there is not 
now, some tribunal in whom a deposit of power 
to determine such contests should be lodged. 
How shall that be reached? Only by an 
amendment to the Constitution, and certainly 
by an amendment in which all men without 
respect to party results must join. As I have 
said before, in dealing with the subject within 
the powers confided to us by the Constitution, 
there never was a better opportunity to place it 
upon a high non-partisan basis than by await- 
ing the incoming of a new Congress, in which 
the two Houses shall not be of the same politi- 
cal opinion. A rule framed between a Demo- 


cratic House of Representatives and a Repub- — 


lican Senate must of necessity be a non-parti- 
san rule; and why, when so golden and valu- 
able an opportunity awaits close at hand for 
the purpose of accomplishing an amendment 
so important and beneficial, should it not be 
embraced, and why should the regular ordi- 
nary business of this body be postponed now 
to accomplish in hot haste that which should 
be accomplished only by great care and con- 
sideration? Why, Mr. President, it is well 


known that measures which challenge our . 


closest care and criticism, measures which de- 
mand from us laborious and assiduous atten- 
tion for the next six days, fill the calendar.” 
Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, said: “I find the 
opinions of the Senator from Delaware who 
has just addressed the Senate and my own on 
an important section of the bill very far op- 
posed. Knowing asI do the ability, the in- 
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dustry, the research, and the patriotism of that 


- Senator, I never differ with him without doubt- 


ing the correctness of my own judgment, and 
yet what he has said has not changed my opin- 
ion of the second section of this bill. On the 
‘eontrary, I think that the point upon which he 
mainly relies in opposition to that section is 
not well taken, that the difficulty he supposes 
can never by any possibility exist. 

‘Suppose the second section were stricken 
out of the bill, and the bill were passed with- 
out it, what would be the effect of the bill thus 
enacted into alaw? And here I crave the at- 
tention of the Senate, and especially of those 
who have been impressed by the very grave 
and forcible remarks of the Senator from Del- 
aware. If that section. were stricken out of 
the bill, then the only provision in the bill for 
the counting of the votes would be that a re- 
turn should be counted unless both Houses 
eoncurred in rejecting it. That would be the 
bill applicable in every case. Mark it, Sena- 
tors; in every case a return should be counted 
unless both Houses concurred in rejecting it. 

“Now, under such a law as that, suppose 
the President of the Senate to lay the return 
from a State before the two Houses, and an 
objection be made to that return. The Senate 
retires to its Chamber, and a vote is taken in 
the two Houses whether that return shall be 
received. The Senate votes not to receive it; 
the House votes that it shall be received. The 
effect would be, under the first section of the 
bill, that that return must be counted. Re- 
member that. Here is'a return, we will sup- 


pose, just as there was at the last count, from. 


the State of Louisiana. It is presented, opened 
by the Presiding Officer, handed to the tellers. 
An objection is made to its being counted. 
The two Houses separate in order to decide 
the question. One of the Houses decides to 
count it; the other not to count it. Then, 
under the first section of the bill, it would be 
counted. If there is another return from that 
same State, the Senator from Delaware seems 
to think yeu would have to go through the 
same process with that second return that you 
did with the first, and that if the Houses were 
reversed upon the second return, as there was 
not a concurrence in rejecting it, both returns 
would have to be received, and Louisiana would 
be counted at twice the number of votes to 
which under the Constitution she is entitled. 
I submit to my friend that by no possibility 
could such a thing occur, because when once 
you have counted all the votes to which a 
State is entitled you can count nomore. It is 
impossible; the thing is res adjudicata. 

** The moment you have decided, either by the 
difference of the two Houses as to the count- 
ing of the returns or in any other manner, that 
that return shall be counted, the vote of that 
State is given and no other vote from it can be 
received. Can there be any thing clearer than 
that? Suppose there be two returns from 
Louisiana, one of them is presented and an ob- 
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jection is made to its count. The Houses 
separate, and one of the Houses decides that it 
shall be counted. Would itnot be counted then ? 
No one will say no. Then suppose the other 
return is presented. What is the objection to 
that? ‘We have counted Louisiana once; we 
cannot count her again. We have given her 
all the votes to which she is entitled; we can- 
not receive any further return from that State.’ 
But now, if by our act we make a difference 
of opinion between the two Houses equal to a 
judgment of both Houses in favor of the re- 
ception of a return, it is just as plain as that 
two and two make four that when you have 
counted one return the matter is res adjudicata, 
and you cannot count another. 

‘*Therefore, there can be no such thing as 
my friend from Delaware seems to suppose of 
heaping up the votes of a single State and giv- 
ing her twice the vote to which under the 
Constitution she is entitled, requiring a candi- 
date to receive more votes in order to elect 
him than the Constitution requires. I beg my 
friend from Delaware to bear in mind what 
would be the result. Suppose we are in Jan- 
uary, 1877, and this second section is not a 
part of the law, but the first section alone is 
the law. Suppose the State of Alabama, the 
first on the list, is called, and there are two 
returns from Alabama, returns from two bodies 
claiming to be electors, as there were from 
Louisiana and from Arkansas at the last count. 
Is there any law that says which of those re- 
turns shall be first presented by the President 
of the Senate? No, sir; and you cannot make 
any law that will meet that case. It is there- 
fore within his discretion which one he will 
present first, which he will open first, and hand 
to the tellers first; and just as certain as that 
he has eyes in his head, so certain will he know 
which one of those two returns is the return 
of the Republican electors and which is the re- 
turn of the Democratic electors, and just as 
certain as human nature is human nature the 
return of the Republican electors will be opened 
first and handed to the tellers first. Then, if 
the House may vote to reject it and the Senate 
to receive it, under this first section of the bill 
it is received. Then the vote of that State has 
been counted, and there is no question upon 
any other return, and cannot be. So that the 
effect of striking out the second section of the 
bill is simply this: that where the two Houses 
are divided in opinion upon a question which 
shall be the true return, the whole thing is de- 
termined by the Presiding Officer by the sim- | 
ple fact of which return he opens and presents 
first. That is the result of it. The whole thing 
is done in that way. Whichever return the 
President of the Senate shall first open and 
first hand to the tellers, where the Houses are 
divided in opinion, that return, under this first 
section, must be received, because both Houses 


do not concur in rejecting it; and, that being 


received, no other return can be considered at 
all, for the question, as I said before, is res ad- 


, 
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judicata ; the State has been counted in all 
the votes to which she is entitled. 

‘‘Tt does seem to me, then, that to strike out 
this second section of the bill is to clothe the 
Presiding Officer with a power that not one of 
us I trust will be willing to confer upon him— 
to confer upon him the power, where there is 
a division of opinion between the two Houses, 
to count the votes on that side which he shall 
see fit first to present. That is the inevitable 
result. 

‘ Again, what must you do where there is 
more than one return from a State, if you leave 
the present rule to exist? Why, just precisely 
what took place at the last count. The vote 
of three States was thrown out, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Texas, and the vote of certain elec- 
tors from the State of Georgia. Suppose we 
go on under the present rule and the vote 
is counted in January, 1877, and two sets 
of returns come from a State. The House of 
Representatives vote for one, the Senate for 
the other. Both go out, under the existing 
rule, and the State loses her vote. Is that 
right? Is that a performance of our constitu- 
tional duty? We are to determine which of 
the men who cast those votes were the elec- 
tors in that State of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent. That is the duty that devolves upon us. 
If there ate two returns from two different 
bodies of men, it is our duty to determine be- 
tween them which is the true body of men. 
Can we shirk that duty? Have we any right 
to shirk that duty? Are we not bound to de- 
cide it if we can decide it? Under your pres- 
ent rule you do not decide it at all. One 
House decides that one body of men were not 
the true electors and their certificate is re- 
jected. The other House decides that the 
other body were not the true electors, and 
their certificate is rejected. Thus you come to 
nodecision. You make no effort at a decision 
between these two conflicting claims. 

“That is not right. It may be inevitable 
under any system. The same thing might 
happen, I grant, under this very second section, 
but it provides that you shall consider the 
votes and determine between them. What, 
then, is this second section? I feel bound to 
say this much about it because I suggested this 
point in the first debate that took place at this 
session on the resolution offered by the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. Morton) to rescind the 
twenty-second joint rule. I suggested the 
very difficulty and the remedy, and I supposed 
that it was in some small respect owing to 
what I then said that the Senator has incor- 
porated it in his bill. I thought I was right 
. then and I think so yet. Therefore I have 
felt bound to make these remarks.” 

Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont, said: ‘ The dif- 
ficulty that meets us under the Constitution, 
as it strikes me, is this: The Constitution re- 
quires that the vote of each State shall be 
opened by the Presiding Officer, the President 
of the Senate. When opened the votes are to 


be counted. The question on which the whole 
thing turns, to which our legislation is direct- 
ed, except mere machinery, is what is a vote 
of a State? We all agree that every vote of 
every State ought to be counted. We all agree 
that whatever pretends to be a vote, or looks 
like a vote but is not a vote, should not be count- 
ed. So the thing which we are to provide for 
by this legislation is a means of ascertaining 
fairly and truly, according to the Constitution 
and the law, what is the vote, the will, of each 
particular State in the choice of a President. 
I think no man can.question that I state the 
question fairly. That is it. Now, how are 
we to doit? In almost all cases in ascertain- 
ing not only in elections but in a thousand 
other affairs what has been done (because 
what has been done is the business which the 
Constitution requires in some way to be ascer- 
tained), a tribunal is provided, upon the phi- 
losophy of justice and jurisprudence, which is 
one single tribunal, and whose judgment when 
pronounced by a quorum of its body becomes 
one single judgment. The fault of the present 
rule is that, unless both Houses concur in 
counting a particular paper as a vote, the paper 
is not counted at all. If a State should send a 
vote which should be perfect in every respect, 
conform on its face to the Constitution and to 
the law, be certified in the way that the law 
requires, sealed by the seal of the State, coun- 
tersigned by the Governor and the Secretary 
of State, and all that, it is within the power 
of either House, as the rule now stands, it is 
true, to say it shall not be counted at all, and 
the constitutional right of the State in ques- 
tion is entirely overthrown in the vote for 
President. But that of course implies that 
one or the other of the two Houses, in such a 
case, has failed to perform the duty which the 
Constitution and the law and the rule impose 
upon it. We cannot presume that either 
House would object to the counting of a par- 
ticular paper as a vote unless it should have a 
lawful reason for doing so, unless it appeared 
in some way that it did not represent the law- 
ful and constitutional vote of the State, or un- 
less it appeared for want of evidence, in defect 
of execution or certification, or whatever, that 
we are unable to say what was the vote of the 
State. 

‘‘ Now, when you reverse it and take it as 
this bill is, which provides—leaving out the 
case of double returns—that every thing that 
comes from a State called a vote, no matter if 
it be from a revolutionary government, no 


matter if it be from an assemblage of men” 


who have no shadow of constitutional author- 
ity, but who have got possession of the great 
seal, or have made another, as in the Louisiana 
case one of the witnesses swore that the great 
seals of the State of Louisiana were as plenty 
as blackberries and made to order, shall be 
counted. Here you have a paper which on 
the face of it appears to be proved by the 
great. seal of the State of Louisiana; I take 
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that merely for illustration. It is signed by 
somebody who purports to be the Governor 
of Louisiana. Very well so far. Now, it may 
be known to every member of both Houses 
that that particular paper was really gotten 
up and emanated from an unlawful and revo- 
lutionary assemblage of men who, only a week 
before the time when the electors were to 
meet, had overturned the lawful and consti- 
tuted government of that State, had possessed 


themselves of the public archives and the pub- 


lic seal, installed a man as Governor de facto, 
as the modern phrase is. There is your cer- 
tificate. Now this bill says that those votes 
shall be counted. The difficulty is just as 
great as, if not greater than, under the existing 
rule. 
ing shall be treated as the true voice of the 
State unless the representatives of the peo- 
ple and the representatives of the States, 


- acting separately, shall agree that it is the 


voice of the State; and when I say that, I do 


- not mean the voice of the State outside of the 


law and the Constitution, but upon the papers, 
following the law asa court do. Now, when 
you turn it over to the other side, without 
you say, as this bill does—leaving aside the 
double returns, as I say—that whatever does 
come which appears to be, purports to be, in 
form, the voice of the people of the State, 
shall be counted unless both Houses concur in 
saying that: that is not the voice of the State, 
to my mind the latter alternative is quite as 
dangerous as, if not more so than, the first. 
What, in my opinion, the Constitution requires 
is a law which shall provide, for the time be- 
ing, a tribunal of some sort, which is a single 
tribunal, which is bound to decide upon the 
Constitution and the law whether a particular 
paper which is opened by the President of the 
Senate in the presence of the two Houses, and 
which is then offered to be counted under the 
Constitution, is the vote which the Constitu- 
tion speaks of.” 

Mr. Morton: ‘ This bill provides that, if an 


_ objection is made to an electoral vote, the two 


Houses shall separate and consider the ques- 
tion. If it isa forgery out and out, there is 
no doubt but that it would be objected to. We 
must consider that both Houses act with some 
integrity, although they may be swayed by 
popular passion or by popular feeling to a great 
extent. If both Houses concur in rejecting the 
vote, the State is disfranchised. If they do not, 
then the vote is to be counted. But there is 
one case that is provided for in this bill, a case 
where, for example, there are two rival gov- 
ernments in a State or where there are two 
sets of electors, both certified to in the same 
form, where there may be an actual contro- 


_ versy, as there has been in some of the States, 


and two sets of returns are sent here. How 
will you settle that question? This bill pro- 
vides that when that question comes up it shall 
be referred to the two Houses, and that return 
which shall be the genuine return according 


The rule as it exists declares that noth-. 


is any necessity for the bill. 


to the votes of both Houses shall be counted. 
You cannot adopt any other rule than that, in 
my opinion.” 

Mr. Wright, of Iowa, said: ‘I understand 
that where there is more than one return, as 
is provided in the second section of this bill, 
and the two Houses are unable to decide which 
is the true return, then the implication is 
that the vote of the State is not to be counted. 
That, I understand the Senator to say, is left 
to implication entirely. The section does not 
state what shall be the effect if the two Houses 
are unable to agree. It says that the return 
from such State shall be counted which the 
two Houses, acting separately, shall decide to 
be the true return. But suppose that they are 
unable to agree upon either, then what isto be 
the result? I understand, by implication of 
course, the vote is to be rejected; but I submit 
to the Senator whether that ought not to be 
put in such language as that it should not be 
left to implication.” - 

Mr. Morton: ‘I would have no objection to 
an amendment making that certain, but I think 
that is the implication.”’ . 

The Presiding Officer (Mr. Carpenter in the 
chair): ‘‘ The amendment will be reported.” 

The Chief Clerk: “It is proposed to amend 
the bill in line 7, section 2, after the word 
‘return,’ by inserting the word ‘only,’ and 
after the word ‘ shall’ inserting ‘each ;’ so as to 
read: ‘ And that return only from such State 
shall be counted which the two Houses, acting 


separately, shall each decide to be the true and 


valid return.’ ” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Eaton, of Connecticut, said: “It is not 
in the power of this Congress to pass this law. 
It is a void law if passed. For three-quarters 
of a century the good people who represented 
their fellow-citizens here were satisfied with 
the Constitution of the United States; and let 
me read the Constitution to see whether there 
It is well to read 
it. It will not harm anybody to hear it. Arti- 
cle XII. of the amendments provides : 


The electors shall meet in their respective States, 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President 
one of whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant of 
the same State with themselves ; they shall name in 
their ballots the person voted for as President, and 
in distinct ballots the person voted for as Vice-Presi- 
dent, and they shall make distinct lists of all per- 
sons voted for as President, and of all persons voted 
for as Vice-President, and of the number of votes . 
for each, which lists they shall sign and certify, and 
transmit sealed to the seat of the government of the 
United States, directed to the President of the Sen- 
ate. The President of the Senate shall, in presence 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, open all 
the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted— © 


“‘T have no trouble about whom the count is 
to be by, though there has seemed to be some 
little trouble on that subject— 
the person having the greatest number of votes for 
President shall be the President, if such number be 
a majority of the whole number of electors ap- 
pointed; and ifno person have such majority, then 
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from the persons having the highest numbers not 
exceeding three on the list of those voted for as 
President, the House of Representatives shall choose 
immediately— . 


‘‘ That means the next day— 
by ballot, the President. But in choosing the Presi- 


dent, the votes shall be taken by States, the repre- 
sentation from each State having one vote. 


‘‘ That is all I care to read. 

‘“‘Mr. President, I said that I did not propose 
to go into alengthy discussion of this question ; 
but I say in advance one thing, not for the 
purpose of casting any reflection upon any hon- 
orable member of the Senate—far be that from 
me—that I look upon any bill for a public act 
of this character, that is brought forward in 
this Chamber without anybody to say any- 
thing in its favor, as suspicious, to say the 
least. There has been no discussion, not a 
word, not a breath in favor of the principles 
contained in this bill. And has it come to this 
at last, that a bill is to be passed in these the last 
hours of the session, probably unconstitutional, 
by the mere force of numbers, without one 
word of argument in its favor? I say, Mr. 
President, it is suspicious. For seventy-five 
years the people of this country acted under 
the Constitution of the United States. They 
can now. Thecourt is here. I defy any Sen- 
ator on this floor to show any state of facts 
where under the Constitution, without any bill 
for a public act, without any rule of the two 
Houses, we cannot go on and perform all the 
duties that are devolved upon us in this behalf. 

<- Some Senators say that it is impossible that it 
can be done. Let us hear why; give a reason 
for it, and do not simply rely on a large vote 
to pass a measure of this character. 

‘“‘ Again, it was alleged with great power by 
my distinguished friend from Delaware (Mr. 
Bayard) that if there was any necessity for a 
bill of this character it should be passed at the 
next session of Congress; it should not bea 
party measure. I appeal to every Senator on 
the other side of the Chamber on that point. 
They, with me—the mantle of charity covers us 
all—desire proper action, not improper. Can 
it be had at any better time than when this 
Senate is under the control of the Republicans 
—if terms expressing party names are to be 
used here? I have not been in the habit of 
using them in legislative assemblies; it has 
been forbidden by the rules of such assemblies 
where I have served, and it ought to be here 
—where and when the dominant party on this 
floor will be in the majority for the coming 
two years; while on the other floor, at the 
other end of the Capitol, the other party, the 
party to which I am attached, will be in the 
majority? If there be any necessity for a rule, 
which J deny, is there not patriotism enough 
in both parties to get such a rule as is proper 
and just? There is no President to be elected 
next January. Two years must elapse. Why, 
then, in hot haste, without proper considera- 
tion, pass this measure of doubtful constitution- 
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ality at the best? Will some gentleman tell 
us why? Give us the necessity for it. Let us 
know why you do it. Why, your appropria- 
tion bills, your tax bills, your other bills of im- 
portance lie upon the floor or on or under your 
table, and you harp away upon a measure 
which cannot be of use for two years. It is 
suspicious at least. 

‘‘T move the indefinite postponement of the 
bill now under consideration.” 

The Presiding Officer: ‘‘The Senator from 
Connecticut moves that the bill be indefinitely 
postponed.” 

The result was announced, as follows: 

Yras— Messrs. Bayard, Carpenter, Conkling, 


Cooper, Davis, Dennis, Eaton, Goldthwaite, Hager, 
Kelly, McCreery, Merrimon, Ransom, and Stockton 
—14 


-Nays—Messrs. Boreman, Boutwell, Chandler, 
Clayton, Conover, Cragin, Dorsey, Edmunds, Ferry 
of hag Flanagan, Frelinghuysen, Hamlin, 
Harvey, itchcock, ngalls, Jones, Logan, Mitchell, 
Morrill of Vermont, Morton, Oglesby, Patterson, 
Pease, Sargent, Scott, Spencer, Sprague, Stewart, 
Washburn, West, and Windom—31. 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, and read the third time. 

Mr. Morton: ‘‘The Senator from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. Eaton) complained somewhat that 
there had been nothing said in favor of this 
bill. I have abstained from argument because 
I wanted a vote. The questions-involved in 
this bill have been discussed on this floor for 
several years past, and I supposed the Senate 
was agreed on the question that the twenty- 
second joint rule ought to be repealed and that 
there ought to be some provision made by law 
to prevent the imminent danger of a collision 
at the counting of the presidential vote. This 
rule was adopted in 1865, under which as it 
now stands a single objection, however trifling 
in its character, will cause the two Houses to 
separate and to vote separately upon that ob- 
jection, and unless both Houses agree in over- 
ruling the objection the vote is lost. 

‘There is nothing partisan in this bill. It 
is as fair for one party as it is for another, and 
I regret that our Democratic friends have been 
found voting unanimously for the indefinite 
postponement of this bill, and I presume they — 
will unanimously vote against the bill on its 
final passage. There is nothing partisan in it; 
and, if I were disposed to seek for motives of a 


party character, I might turn around and say 


in reply to my friend from Connecticut that as 
the next House of Representatives will be 
Democratic, and as it is in the power under 
the present rule of either House to throw the 
election into the House of Representatives by 
sustaining objections, therefore there was a 
strong Democratic interest in preserving this 
rule as it is; for if this rule shall stand as it is, 
when we come to count the presidential vote 
in February, 1877, and objection is made to 
the vote of any State, however trifling in its 
character, unless that objection is overruled 
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by both Houses, the Democratic House con- 
curring in overruling it, the election will be 
thrown into the House of Representatives and 
the Democratic party will then elect the Presi- 
dent. If I were disposed to hunt for party 
motives, I might find them in the existence of 
that fact. I might therefore account for a 
solid Democratic vote against this bill; but I 
have attributed no personal or partisan motives 
to anybody. Ihad earnestly hoped that there 
would be no party feeling about this bill. The 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Thurman), who has 
made an argument in favor of this bill and I 
believe will vote for it, is certainly governed 
by no party considerations in the matter.” 

Mr. Edmunds: “ As I feel obliged to vote 
against this bill, I wish to say a single word in 


justification of what I do, and Iam not specially 


afraid of being found voting with the Demo- 
crats if they vote this way; I do not know 
that they will. Every man must act upon his 
own conviction of duty. 

- “To repeal the twenty-second joint rule is 
one thing which I may be and I think I am in 
favor of, because it is open to objection. To 
set up another rule, which is just as bad or 
worse, which to my mind this bill does, is quite 
a different thing. If this were simply a propo- 
sition to repeal the twenty-second joint rule, I 
think as at present advised I should vote for it. 
But it is a proposition not only to do that, but 
to set up another rule in its stead which in my 
ovinion opens a broader ground for collision, 
asmy honorable friend from Indiana calls it, a 
broader: ground for difficulty and doubt than 
the present rule. It is in effect to say that any 
spurious or revolutionary vote which may be 
brought forward from people pretending to be 
the electors of a State shall be counted, unless 
both Houses agree that it shall not. It is not 
brought forward for decision, but it stands be- 


cause it comes as the authoritative voice of the 


people until the two Houses concur in saying 
it is not a vote. The twenty-second joint rule 
is not open to. that objection. That. requires 
consideration. So it appears to me that the 
rule provided by this bill is more dangerous to 
he public peace than the twenty-second joint 
rule. But as I say it is not a choice between 
these two, because we can omit to pass this 
4 and still repeal the twenty-second joint 
rule. 

“* When the electors meet on the first Wednes- 
day in December in each one of' the States, the 
Constitution entitles us to know, entitles every- 
body to know, that the persons who thus meet 
are the electors. It entitles the people of the 
United States to know in some way under a 
government of law that what those who claim 
to be electors send to the capital is the vote 
of the State lawfully and constitutionally given. 
Now, the Senator’s bill says that whatever 
comes from that State purporting to be this 
thing shall decide who shall be President, unless 
the two Houses concur in saying that it is inad- 
missible. I think that is more dangerous than 


the twenty-second joint rule. I do not want 
to enlarge upon it, for I have not the time.” 

Mr. Morton: “ You have under this bill the 
judgment of both Houses. In other words, 
under this bill you cannot disfranchise a State 
except by the concurrent vote of the two 
Houses. Under the rule as it now stands one 
House can disfranchise a State. Without any 
rule every vote must be counted, no matter 
how false, how fraudulent, how unlawful it 
may be. That is the simple situation, and 
without arule every vote must be counted. 
With the rule as it now stands one House can 
disfranchise New York and Indiana. Under 
this law no State can be disfranchised except 
by the combined judgment of the two Houses. 
I say that isin analogy with our form of gov- 
ernment. It is conformable to reason, and in 
my opinion it is safe.” 

Mr. Sprague, of Rhode Island, said: ‘Mr. 
President, I shall vote against the measure be- 
fore the Senate, because it introduces the Pres- 
ident of the United States into a matter with 
which he has nothing to do under the Consti- 
tution, and brings him into a dangerous inno- 
vation. He is charged with the execution of 
all laws. Thisisto be alaw. He is charged 
with its execution. When was it contemplated 
that a retiring President should have any thing 
to do with the election of his successor? There 
is too much executive interference in elections 
now. To make it his duty to interfere is in 
my judgment most pernicious. I am opposed to 
the bill, therefore, because its tendency is such. 

‘And to conclude. I have listened with 
pain to this discussion. It is apparent that 
men wisest in the land, or men supposed to be 
the wisest, think they can carry on the Gov- 
ernment successfully leaving the great material: 
powers among the people untouched, to drift, 
to act irregularly. Why, sir, the danger men- 
tioned in counting the vote in 1857 was nota 
danger of that moment, but was nearly ripe 
from the material condition among the people. 
It is the irregular action of these affairs that 
will soon tumble your government structure 
into atoms, and then these discussions of mere 
laws and rules will appear in their true light; 
simply false and weak guides to ruin.” 

Mr. Hager, of California, said: ‘‘I have no 
desire to enter extensively upon this debate, 
but rather to explain the vote that I shall give. 
It is a question of constitutional power and 
of constitutional interpretation that addresses 
itself to us as lawyers and as Senators. The 
view that I take is that the Constitution of it- 
self is operative and that you cannot add to the 
powers conferred or diminish them. Accord- 
ing to my view neither the twenty-second joint 
rule nor this bill, if it shall become a law, has 
any binding force upon the Congress that must 
act in this matter under the Constitution. In 
other words, we cannot here establish a rule 
by which we dictate to another Congress how 
they shall perform a constitutional duty. The 
Constitution is plain: 
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The President of the Senate shall, in presence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, open all 
the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. 


“There is a plain duty imposed upon the 
President of the Senate and upon the Senate 
and House of Representatives assembled to- 
gether. Can you say, sir, that you may limit 
your powers or add to them by any legislation 
here? Can you bind your successors In any 
matter of constitutional legislation? Turn to 
the powers that Congress has. Congress may 
‘lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises.’ You might just as well undertake to 
pass a law here pointing out how Congress 
shall levy taxes and imposts, as to undertake 
to regulate them in the performance of a con- 
stitutional duty in regard to this matter. As 
well might one Supreme Court undertake to 
bind their successors as for one Congress to 
undertake to bind their successors. It cannot 
be done either by legislation or by any rule 
that you may see fit to adopt. 

“T admit that there is an imperfection in 
this part of the Constitution as to how the 
joint body when assembled together shall pro- 
ceed to get and determine the result of the 
election. But as the duty is imposed upon the 
Senate and the House of Representatives it is 
for them and each body that is called upon to 
act in that capacity to regulate rules for them- 
selves. 

‘There is another important matter that en- 
ters into this consideration upon that point, and 
I should like to hear Senators answer it. If 
we pass this bill, in order that it may become 
a law it must be signed by the President. The 
President then to some extent enters into the 
counting of the electoral vote. Suppose we 
pass this bill and it becomes a law by the sig- 
nature of the President with the intent to bind 
some other House, not ourselves. I admit we 
could pass a law here to regulate the election 
if we were to act in the matter. If we were 
to meet next week to count the electoral vote 
we could by the concurrence of both Houses 
pass a law to regulate our action in the mat- 
ter; but we cannot, I say, pass a law to regu- 
late the action of a future House or future 
Senate when they meet to perform a constitu- 
tional duty. 

‘But, as I said, suppose this bill becomes a 
law signed by the President, how are you to 
get rid of it in the future? If it is binding 
upon the Senate and House that meet next, it 
requires, in order to repeal it, not only the 
vote of the Senate and the House, but the ap- 
proval of the President. Thus the President 
enters into the consideration, when the ‘Con- 
stitution never contemplated any such thing. 
It is a duty imposed entirely upon the Senate 
and House of Representatives; and if you pass 
this bill, in order that it may be a law it re- 
quires the approval of the President, and here- 
after to repeal it and get rid of it also requires 
the approval of the President, so that a future 
Senate and a future House of Representatives 
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may be entirely under the control of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

‘‘Did the framers of the Constitution con- 
template any such state of things as that when 
the twelfth article of amendment was adopted? 
It was the intent that the people should con- 
trol the election of the President, and not the 
President of the United States. It was the in- 
tent that the electoral vote should be brought 
here and opened in the presence of both Houses, 
and that they there, according to such rules as 
they might adopt, should declare the result. 
The President has nothing to do with it.” 

The Presiding Officer (Mr. Carpenter): ‘The 
question is, Shall the bill pass?” 

The roll-call having been concluded, resulted 
as follows: 

Yzas—Messrs. Allison, Boreman, Boutwell, Chan- 
dler, Clayton, Conover, Cragin, Dorsey, Ferry of 
Michigan, Flanagan, Frelinghuysen, Hamilton of 
Texas, Harvey, Hitchcock, Logan, Mitchell, Morrill 
of Vermont, Morton, Oglesby, Patterson, Pease, 
Ramsey, Sargent, Sherman, Spencer, Washburn, 
West, and Wright—28, 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Bogy, Carpenter, Conk- 
ling; Cooper, Davis, Dennis, Eaton, Edmunds, 
Goldthwaite, Hager, Jones, Kelly, Merrimon, Ran- 
som, Saulsbury, Sprague, Stewart, Stockton, and 
Windom—20. 

Axssent— Messrs. Alcorn, Anthony, Brownlow, 
Cameron, Fenton, Ferry of Connecticut, Gilbert, 
Gordon, Hamilton of Maryland, Hamlin, Howe, In- 
galls, Johnston, Lewis, McCreery, Morrill of Maine, 
Norwood, Pratt, Robertson, Schurz, Scott, Steven- 
son, Thurman, Tipton, and Wadleigh—25. 

So the bill was passed. 

No action was taken upon it in the House 
of Representatives. 


In the House on January 26th, Mr. Potter, 
of New York, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, reported the following resolutions, 
fixing the term of the presidential office to six 
years, which was considered : ‘id 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assem- 

led (two-thirds of each House concurring therein), 
That the following article be proposed to the Legis- 
latures of the several States as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which, when 
ratified by three-fourths of said Legislatures, shall 
be valid as a part of the Constitution, namely: 

Artic: XVI.—1. From and after the next election 
for a President of the United States the President 
shall hold his office coring the term of six years, 
and, together with the Vice-President chosen for the 
same term, be elected in the manner as now pro- 
vided or may hereafter be provided ; but neither the 
President nor the Vice-President, when the office of 
President has devolved upon him, shall.be eligible 
for reélection as President. ° 

Mr. Potter: ‘‘ Whatever question, Mr. Speak- 
er, there may have been upon this subject in 
the public mind years ago, your committee 
think that now, with the vastly-increased Fed- 
eral patronage which has grown up of late 
years, the time has arrived for such a change 
in the Constitution as is proposed by this reso- 
lution. At any rate it is a question which has 
been much discussed, and probably every gen- 
tleman in the House has fully made up his own 
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mind upon the subject, and so I think nearly 
every thoughtful citizen of the United States 
must have done. I shall therefore procged at 
once to call the previous question upon this 
resolution, only saying that if the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution shall become 
operative, it will in no wise affect the eligibility 
of the present incumbent for reélection at the 
next presidential election. With that state- 
ment I call the previous question.” 

The previous question was seconded and the 
main question ordered. 

Mr. Garfield, of Ohio, said: “I desire to 
make a suggestion to the gentleman to see 
whether I understand this proposition, for I 
am in favor of it. Suppose that after the adop- 
tion of this constitutional amendment a Presi- 
dent should die one week before his term of 
six years had expired, and the Vice-President 
should be sworn in and hold the presidential 


office for a week; under this provision, would 


not the Vice-President, serving as President 


for that one week, be thereby rendered for- 


ever ineligible to the office of President? I 
ask this question as a matter of construction.” 

Mr. Potter: “It isa perfectly proper ques- 
tion. -As I understand this proposition, it 
would have precisely the effect suggested by 
the gentleman. How else are you going to 
prevent the Vice-President from being again 
eligible when, by accident, the office of Presi- 
dent devolves upon him?” 

Mr. Garfield: ‘‘I do not know that we could 
do it in any other way. I should be in favor 
myself of abolishing the office of Vice-Presi- 
dent, and it seems to me this is a good time to 
do it.” ; 

Mr. E. R. Hoar, of Massachusetts, said: “If 
this question is not to be debated, all I wish to 
say on my own behalf is, that while I,am not 
of the opinion that there is likely to be any 
occasion on which I should favor, or on which 


I believe the people of the country would fa- 


vor, the continuance of any person in the presi- 
dential office beyond two terms, I do not be- 
lieve the argument in regard to the corruption 
of the people by executive power as one upon 
the strength of which the people should con- 
fess that they need such protection against 
such influences that they will deliberately de- 


‘prive themselves of the power of selecting 


whom they please for their Chief Magistrate. 
“T remember a conversation which I had 
with an eminent gentleman, standing high in 
office in the country, in regard to the reélec- 
tion of the late President Lincoln during the 
war. He was very much opposed to Mr. Lin- 
coln’s renomination and reélection, and did 
what was in his power to prevent it. I said 
to him then that I believed the majority of 
the American people intended to reélect Mr. 
Lincoln, if necessary, during the rest of his 
life, until he was recognized in every part of 
this country as the President of the United 
States. I do not for one propose to aid in de- 
priving the American people of the right of 


determining in any exigency or emergency 
whom they will keep in the presidential 
chair. 

‘“That we ever shall keep a man beyond the 
time Washington’s example sanctioned, which 
is one of the traditions of the republic, I do 
not believe. But the question whether we 
shall deprive ourselves by constitutional amend- 
ment of the right to do so, of the power to do 
so, is a very grave and serious one, which I 
think merits the consideration of this House 
before they adopt it.” 

Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts, said: ‘‘ Now, 
I want to say a word upon this question. 
I do not understand that Congress can con- 
trol the American people on the matter of 
constitutional amendments except in one way. 
If we practically refuse to submit an amend- 
ment to them to vote upon, then they cannot 
have a constitutional amendment except by a 
convention of all the people of the States, for 
that is open to them under the Constitution. 
Therefore, when we offer a constitutional 
amendment to the whole people of the coun- 
try, I do not think it a correct statement 
of the proposition to say that we attempt 
to bind the American people. We offer to 
them a proposition for them to dispose of 
in the States after full consideration without 
any previous question. But if we say we 
will not offer them an amendment, then I do 
not know any way in which they can secure 
its passage, and we can stand here in the way 
of constitutional amendments, but we cannot 
bind the people in any other way. Therefore, 
I should be pretty liberal in voting proposi- 
tions for constitutional amendments to be sent 
to the people. For if they want them they 
ought to have them; and if they do not want 
them, they will take good care not to pass 
them in the several States. 

“‘ Now, for one I agree that the people ought 
to have the right to elect a man just so many 
times as they choose to do it, and nobody 
ought to interfere with that right. But then 
the people ought to have a correlative right, 
the right of saying that they will not elect a 
man but once. 

‘Therefore, I think it might be well enough 
to submit this amendment to the people, and 
not to set up our judgment that the people 
shall not have an opportunity to pass upon 
this subject. So far from attempting to bind 
the people upon that question by offering them 
the amendment, we bind them on the question 
when we refuse to offer them the amendment. 

‘* Now, almost any reasonable proposition in 
which a large portion of the people seem to 
be interested for an amendment of the Con- 
stitution I should be in favor of submitting to 
them, in order that the people might have the 
opportunity to say in their primary capacity 
as people of the States, by three-fourths of 
their representatives in Legislatures chosen 
with reference to that proposition, if they chose 
to make it part of a political issue—to say 
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whether they will or will not have a constitu- 
tional amendment. : 

“ Again, sir, I do not think that this looks 
to the corruption of the Executive. I think it 
looks rather, it strikes my mind, to the effect 
upon Congress as regards its political action. 
The first Congress comes in with the President 
under our present system, and the second Con- 
gress goes out with the President. Now, it 
has been said—I do not mean to repeat the 
saying offensively, but simply to give it as an 
illustration—it has been said that the first 
Congress is engaged in getting offices under 
the new President, and the second is always 
engaged in seeing how to make a new Presi- 
dent, so as to get the offices. It would be 
well to have one session of Congress inter- 
vening to do business without having such 
a temptation before them. That is one of the 
arguments before the country on this subject ; 
that is one of the arguments produced before 
us on the question of six years. 

‘Then, again, it is said that why we have 
been so unsuccessful in Vice-Presidents when 
they come to be Presidents—I suppose there 
will be a general agreement with me in the 
House on this subject—is that they have always 
looked to reélection; and, as men are very 
much alike all over the world, that it would 
be best to have the temptation of reélection 
taken away from the Vice-President as well 
as from the President.” 

Mr. Ellis H. Roberts, of New York: ‘Mr. 
Speaker, this is not a question of trust in the 
people, as of course it in no way relates to our 
present Executive. It is a question whether 
or not a great principle had better be settled 
in time of calm; whether or not a great prin- 
ciple had better be laid down independently 
of personal considerations. 

‘‘ And it does seem to me that it is well for 
the American Congress to consider whether 
the Republic can afford to elect its Chief 
Magistrate twice, thrice, continuously as has 
been suggested by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. E. R. Hoar). <AsI read his- 
tory, republics are overthrown by the plea 
of necessity and in times of great excitement. 
And I desire that in cold blood the American 
people shall have the opportunity to say wheth- 
er or not they are willing in any emergency to 
reélect a President for the third time. As I 
read history, dangers to republics come not, as 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Butler) 
suggests, from below, but always from above. 
Always the pretense is that the country needs 
a strong man, always the pretense is that there 
is disturbance somewhere, that there is need 
of an army and a military chieftain. Dictators 
come through the plea of necessity. Tell me 
one republic that has ever been overthrown in 
any way other than that. Now, I want the 
American people to have at least the opportu- 
nity to see how they read history, and whether 
they do not believe that in that way lies mur- 
der to the republic.” 
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Mr. Ward, of Illinois, said: ‘‘I cannot un- 
derstand the arguments made by some gentle- 
men on this side of the House in favor of this 
joint resolution, nor can I quite understand 
some of the objections made against it. Mem- 
bers talk as though, if this amendment was 
not adopted, some great outrage would be 
committed in the future; as though the peo- 
ple were not as capable as members here to 
determine in the future who shall ‘be Presi- 
dent; as though we could determine to-day 
who shall or shail not be eligible to that office 
better than those who may come after us. 

‘““In my examination of this subject, and 
with the thought I have been able to bestow 
upon it, I can find no reason sufficient to jus- 
tify me in saying that the American people 
shall set up a statute so high that it cannot be 
readily reached ; that we shall say to the peo- 
ple in the future, ‘You shall elect only this 
or that man,’ as if we dreaded lest some man 
should be elected whom we might not be will- 
ing to have elected. Members have addressed 
themselves to the subject here on the idea 
that there is a call for this proposition from 
the people. Now thatI deny. I have heard 
no clamor for it; there is none that has 
reached my ears to justify the assertion here, 
at least, that it is a thing demanded by the 
American people. 

‘‘ As a proposition standing by itself, the 
portion extending the term ot office of Presi- 
dent to six years might be well. But I am 
willing for one to trust myself in the vote 
which I may deposit for the next presidential 
candidate, and I am willing that those who 
follow me may trust themselves for all time. 
This attempt to limit the right of the people 
in that regard is but an evidence of a lack of 
confidence which gentlemen have in those who 
may follow them, and an assertion of their su- 
perior ability to determine who shall hereafter 


‘serve as President in this country.” 


The Speaker: ‘‘ The Constitution requires 
on this question a two-thirds vote to pass the 
resolution.” 

The question was taken; and it was decided 
in the negative—yeas 134, nays 104, not vot- 
ing 50; as follows: 


Yxras—Messrs. Albert, Albright, Archer, Arthur, 
Ashe, Atkins, Banning, Beck, Begole Bell, Bland, 
Blount, Bowen, Bright, Bromberg Brown, Buck- 
ner, Buffinton, Bundy, Caldwell, Cannon, Cessna, 
Chittenden, John B, Clark, Jr., Clayton, Clymer, 
Heras Oe ook, Cox, Creamer, Crittenden, Cross- 
land, Crounse, Darrall, Davis, Dawes, Dunnell, 
Durham, Eldredge, Field, Finck, Foster, Garfield, 
Giddings, Glover, Gooch, Gunckel, Gunter, Ham- 
ilton, Hancock, Henry R, Harris, John T. Harris, 
Harrison, Hatcher, Havens, Joseph R. Hawley, John 
Be Hazelton, Hereford, Herndon, Holman, Hoskins, 
Hunter, Hunton, Kasson, Kellogg, Killinger, Knapp, 
Lamson, Lawrence, Lawson, Leach, Lowndes, Lut- 
trell, Magee, McCrary, Merriam Milliken, Mills, 
Monroe, Morrison, Neal, Nesmith, Niblack, Niles, 
O’Brien, Hosea W. Parker, Perry, Phelps, Phillips, 
Pierce, Poland, Potter, Randall, Read, Robbins, El- 
lis H. Roberts, James W. Robinson, Ross, Sawyer, 
Milton Sayler, Schell, John G. Schumaker, Henry 
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J. Scudder, Sloss, A. Herr Smith, H. Boardman 
Smith, J. Ambler Smith, John Q. Smith, Southard, 
Speer, Stanard, Standiford, Stephens, Stone, Storm, 
Strait, Strawbridge, Thornburgh, Tremain, Vance, 
Waddell, Wells, Whitehead, Whitthorne, Charles W. 
Willard, George Willard, John M. 8. Williams, Wil- 
liam B. Williams, Willie, Jeremiah M. Wilson, 
Wolfe, Wood, John D. Young, and Pierce M. B. 
Young—134. 

Nays—Messrs. Averill, Barber, Barry, Biery, 
Bradley, Burchard, Burleigh, Burrows, Benjamin F. 
Butler, Roderick R. Butler, Cain, Carpenter, Cason, 
Amos Clark, Jr., Freeman Clarke, Clements, Clinton 
L. Cobb, Stephen A. Cobb, Coburn, Conger, Cotton, 
Crutchfield, Dobbins, Donuan, Eames, Farwell, Fort, 
Hagans, Eugene Hale, Robert S. Hale, Harmer, Ben- 
jamin W. Harris, Hathorn, John B. Hawley, Gerry 
W. Hazelton, E. Rockwood Hoar, Hodges, Houghton, 
Howe, Hubbell, Hurlbut, Hyde, Kelley, ‘Lewis, Lof- 
land, ‘Loughridge, Lowe, Lynch, Martin, Maynard, 
James W. McDill, McKee, McNulta, Moore, Myers, 
Negley, Nunn, 0’ Neill, Orth, Packard, Page, Isaac 
C Barker, Pelham, Pendleton, James H. Platt, Jr., 
Thomas C. Platt, Pratt, Rainey, Ransier, Rapier, 
Ray, Richmond, Rusk, Scofield, Isaac W. Scu der, 
Sener, Sessions, Shanks, Sheats, Sherwood, Lazarus 
D. Shoemaker, Sloan, Small, Smart, Snyder, Sprague, 

. Starkweather, St. John, Taylor, Charles R. Thomas, 
: Christopher Y. Thomas, Thompson, Todd, Town- 
send, Tyner, Waldron, Wallace, Jasper D. Ward, 
Mareus L. Ward, Whiteley, Wilber, Charles G. Wil- 
liams, William Williams, and James Wilson—104. 
Nor Vorine.—Messrs. Adams, Barnum, Barrere, 
Bass, Berry, Corwin, Crooke, Curtis, Danford, De- 
Witt, Duell, Eden, Freeman, Frye, Hays, Hendee, 
Hersey, George F. Hoar, Hooper, Hynes, Kendall, 
Lamar, Lamport, Lansing, Marshall, Alexander §. 
MeDill, MacDougall, McLean, Mitchell, Morey, Orr, 
Packer, Parsons, Pike, Purman, William R. Roberts, 
James ©, Robinson, Henry B. Sayler, Sheldon, George 
L. Smith, William A. Smith, Stowell, Swann, Sy- 
pe Walls, Wheeler, White, Whitehouse, Ephraim 
. Wilson, and Woodworth—50. 


So (two-thirds not having voted in the af- 
firmative) the joint resolution was not passed. 


In the Senate, on January 5th, Mr. Thurman, 
_ of Ohio, offered the following resolution, which 
was immediately considered: 

Fesolved, That the President of the United States 
is hereby requested to inform the Senate whether 
any portion of the Army of the United States, or any 
officer or officers, soldier or soldiers of such army, 
did in any manner interfere or intermeddle with, 
control or seek to control, the organization of the 
General Assembly of the State of Louisiana, or either 
branch thereof, on the 4th inst.; and especially 
whether any person or persons claiming seats in 
either branch of said Legislature have been deprived 
thereof, or prevented from taking the same, by any 
such military force, officer, or soldier; and if such 
has been the case, then that the President inform 
the Senate by what authority such military interven- 
tion and interference have taken place. 


Mr. Conkling, of New York, said: ‘Mr. 
President, I suggest to the Senator from Ohio 
who moved this resolution, although it seems 
to be here only a matter of form, that he had 
better conform to the customary phraseology 
‘ifin his judgment not incompatible with the 
public interests,’ which very likely the Senator 
means to imply; but that is the rule, and I 
think it had better be so stated.” 

Mr. Thurman: “TI do not agree that that is 
the rule. I do not agree that, on a matter 
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which concerns our relations with no foreign 
power, which merely concerns the domestic 
affairs of the United States upon a question in 
respect to the use of the Army of the United 
States to interfere with the organization of a 
State Legislature, there is any necessity or any 
propriety for saying that the President shall 
not make a communication unless, in his 
judgment, it is proper to doit. I say that it 
is for us, in our judgment, to know whether 
the facts are as suggested in that resolution, 
and if they are, by what authority this inter- 
ference has taken place; and it is not for us 
to submit to the opinion of the President, or 
the judgment of the President, whether the 
Senate of the United States shall know the 
facts, and know by what authority such inter- 
ference has taken place, if the fact be that 
there has been such interference. 

‘‘ This is not, sir, a case in which we inter- 
fere with warlike movements, although it has 
wonderfully the semblance of war—not war 
made by the people, but war made I will not 
say by whom; I will wait for the facts. It is 
not a case in which the public can suffer any 
detriment, in which the Government can suffer 
any detriment from the Senate of the United 
States knowing fully what are the facts of the 
case, and by what warrant of law or pretense 
ot law this intervention, if it has taken place, 
has been made.” 

Mr. Conkling: “ Mr. President, the Senator 
from Ohio seemed to think that he distinguished 
this case not only from the mass of cases but 
from all other cases (for I undertake to say that 
this usage has not been departed from, when 
attention was called to it, in any instance) by 
observing that the topic to which the resolu- 
tion relates does not concern our relations. 
with foreign nations. Now, I humbly conceive 
that if there be sense and reason in the rule, 
which commits something to-executive discre- 
tion, that reason is no stronger, nay, it is less 
strong, in a case which may involve facts 
touching our foreign relationships, than it is 
in many a case, this one for example, touching 
our domestic affairs. To what does this reso- 
lution relate? To the turbulence, to the 
bloodshed, to the chaos, to the serious disor- 
der of a great community in one of the States 
of this Union; a community from which the 
most recent tidings are suggestive and ominous 
—suggestive of something higher than. the 
mere strife and competition of faction or of 
party—suggestive of considerations which ad- 
dress themselves to every Senator, not as a 
partisan, but as he stands upon his oath in 
conscience to represent the constituency be- 


hind him and to be true to the great trust 


committed to him. Here is a resolution aimed 
at facts touching such a subject, and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio thinks that it is too much 
even for to-day and for to-morrow, during 
that time when for aught we know turbulence 
and defiance to law stalk high-headed in the 
public way. 
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‘‘ Before I take my seat I will move to insert 
at the proper place ‘if in his judgment not in- 
compatible with the public interests.’ u 

The Vice-President: ‘‘ The question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from New 
York, which the Secretary will read before 
the Senator from Ohio proceeds.” 

The Chief Clerk: ‘‘ After the word ‘Senate’ 
it is proposed to insert ‘if in his judgment not 
incompatible with the public interests.’ ” 

Mr. Thurman: ‘Mr. President, let us come 
to the substance of this matter. The Senator 
says that it is a rule or a usage to submit it to 
the discretion of the President of the United 
States whether he will answer resolutions of 
inquiry like this. Sir, if there is any such 
usage, I do not know it. I think I am tolera- 
bly familiar—not as familiar as the Senator, 
for he has been here longer than I have been— 
with the usages of the Senate; but I was fa- 
miliar with the Senate long before the Senator 
was familiar with it, and with the usage in 
Congress long before he had a seat in Con- 
gress; and if there is any such usage, I must 
say Ido not know it. In respect to our for- 
eign affairs, it has always been the usage; but 
that in respect to matters of domestic concern, 
in a time of profound peace—not in a time of 
war, but in a time of peace—our resolutions 
of inquiry are to be subjected to the discretion 
of the President; and that he is to answer 
them or not, according to his judgment, or his 
will, or his prejudices, or his feelings, or his 
interests, Iam not ready to admit. I do not, 
therefore, concede that there is any such usage 
as the Senator speaks of applicable to a resolu- 
tion of this kind; for what is this resolution ? 
Does it ask the President what is to be done 
with the army in the future? No, sir; it re- 
lates simply to what has taken place, and asks 
the President to give us a piece of information 
as to what has taken place. What objection 
can there be to that? It is that we may not 
act upon mere newspaper reports; it is that 
we may not take mere telegraphic dispatches 
as the evidence of what has taken place, but 
that we may have official information of what 
has taken place. It relates entirely to what 
has occurred; not to movements of the army 
contemplated in the future, but to what has 
occurred—the simple, naked facts. . 

_ “ Why, Mr. President, it does seem to me as 
if all sensibility on the subject of liberty was 
being lost in this land. Is Louisiana the only 
State in which troubles occur-in organizing a 
Legislature? My colleague will remember 
when the Legislature of the State of Ohio was 
for more than two weeks without organization 
under circumstances very nearly similar to 
those in Louisiana, except that in that case 
there was no fraudulent returning board in 
Ohio; for, thank God, we never got to that 
depth of perdition in that State, and there was 
no military power; but there were two bodies 
in the House of Representatives with two 
Speakers and business going on before both in 


‘to come here. 
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the very same chamber. 
Legislature of Ohio was unable to organize by 
reason of that state of affairs. What would 
have been said if the President of the United 
States, if Martin Van Buren, had sent the Army 
of the United States into that chamber to expel 
some of the members who claimed seats and to 
seat the rest? I can tell you, sir, that that 
force would never have left Columbus if it had 
been sent there for any such purpose. 
‘But that is not the only instance. Who 
has forgotten the scenes that took place in the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania? Who has for- 
gotten the trouble about organizing the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania on a famous occasion ? 


There what would have been said, what would | 


the venerable Senator before me from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Cameron) have said, if at that 
time the President of the United States had 
sent the Army of the United States to Harris- 
burg to put up one party and put the other 
down ? 

‘‘ Well, sir, there is the same law for Ohio 


and Pennsylvania that there is for Louisiana, - 


I know very well the excuse under which these 
things are done. I know very well that there 
is an idea afloat that, although Louisiana is one 
of the States of the Union, as much entitled to 
the rights of a State as Ohio or Pennsylvania 
or New York, yet she may be trampled into 
the dust; that a Governor may be foisted 
upon her by usurpation, by the unconstitu- 
tional edict of a Federal judge supported by 
bayonets, and that that first fatal step is to be 
maintained, although liberty and the Constitu- 
tion and law may all perish in sustaining 
it; and that what would not be tolerated in 
Massachusetts, or your own State, or Ohio, or 
Pennsylvania, for a single moment, may be pa- 
triotism, forsooth, and the force of law in the 
State of Louisiana! 

‘‘T want to see the facts. 
I want to know who it is that 
has called for the use of the Army of the 
United States to organize a State Legislature.” 

Mr. Morton, of Indiana, said: ‘‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent, it seems to me that the fervor displayed 
by the Senator from Ohio is rather uncalled 
for in view of the character of his resolution. 
He argues this resolution as if it was in the 
nature of a mandate, as if it was peremptory, 
as if the Senate of the United States had the 
power to issue an order to the President of 
the United States to make a certain report 
and that he’ was compelled to obey that order. 

‘But, sir, I come to another, which I think 
is amore important matter, and goes beyond 
the mere phraseology. If we are to have in- 
formation upon this subject, let us have the 
whole story, and not require the President to 
answer upon a particular point. Let us have 


the whole story; let the whole truth go tothe 


nation, and I think we can bring that out by put- 
ting the following addendum to the resolution : 


And whether he has any information in regard to 
the existence of armed organizations in the State of 


For two weeks the 


I want these facts | 
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Louisiana hostile to the government of the State, 
and intent on overturning such government by 


_ foree. 


“Tf the attempt to organize this House yes- 
terday is a part of a conspiracy to overturn the 
State government of Louisiana, to again cover 
the streets of New Orleans with blood and 
with dead bodies, to continue the murders and 
the massacres which have prevailed in that 
State for months,and for years past, and what 
the President has done has been in the interest 
of humanity and to preserve the public peace 
and to prevent a consummation of this con- 
spiracy; if these are the facts, let the Presi- 
dent: tell the whole story. We do not want 
it by piecemeal.” 

Mr. Saulsbury, of Delaware, said: ‘ Mr. 
President, the resolution offered by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, I presume, is predicated upon 
the information which is contained in the pub- 
lic press of the country that there was yester- 
day in the city of New Orleans military inter- 
ference with the organization of the Legislature 
of Louisiana. That information has been com- 
municated to the country by telegrams sent 
from New Orleans, and published in almost all 
the papers of the country this morning; and 
the Senator from Ohio very properly, as I con- 
ceive, not desiring to act upon mere newspaper 
rumors of the day, offers in his place in the 
Senate-Chamber a resolution respectfully re- 
questing the President of the United States to 
communicate to this body information on that 
subject, to tell us whether there was any in- 
terference by the military authorities of the 
country for the purpose of preventing or inter- 
fering with the organization of either House 
of the Legislature of Louisiana; and then, if 
that has been the fact, what is the authority, 
where is the law which justified such inter- 


vention? That is the purport, the sum and 


substance of the resolution offered by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio.” 

Mr. Logan, of Illinois, said: ‘‘Mr. Presi- 
dent, a resolution of inquiry is offered request- 
ing the President of the United States to give 
certain information to the Senate of the United 
States, with the amendment proposed ‘if not 
incompatible with the public interest,’ which 
is in accordance, as I understand, with pre- 
cedents and the usage of the Senate; and 
another amendment is to be offered, I under- 
stand, asking that the President shall give all 
the facts, not only in connection with the use 
of the army or a portion of it yesterday in New 
Orleans, but the facts in connection with that 
which has transpired in Louisiana preceding 
the action of yesterday. Now, Mr. President, 
I am as much in favor of having that informa- 
tion asked for as any Senator in this Chamber, 
without giving any opinion as to the right or 
wrong, for I have none to give until I hear the 
facts, and I should like to hear them for the 
purpose of forming a judgment and deciding 
thereon. This is a question in reference to the 
exercise of certain power, whether delegated 


to the officers or authorities of the Govern- 
ment or not, or if delegated whether exercised 
in accordance with that authority. I should 
like to know myself as to that; but at the 
same time that we ascertain that, I should like 
to know, as the Senator from Indiana has in- 
dicated by his amendment, the other facts in 
connection with this, and to know what the 
meaning of all their conduct is. Let me now 
say that I do not propose myself any means of 
arriving at power in the people or in a portion 
of the people except through legalized and con- 
stituted modes.” 

Mr. Edmunds: “ Mr. President, I should like 
to say a word or two upon this subject, and 
first touching the amendment of the Senator — 
from New York, which the Senator from Ohio 
so much opposes. The Senator from Ohio has 
discovered, as he states, that it is not of much 
consequence whether the amendment be adopt- 
ed or not; that the President of the United 
States will furnish this information at the earli- 
est possible moment, and it is a mere question 
of etiquette and orderly procedure whether we 
shall put it to him conditionally or absolutely 
as arequest. Upon that topic it is not worth 
while to spend a great deal of time; but inas- 
much as the Senator has cited one precedent 
with which I, it seems, was connected—he calls 
it a precedent—and one or two others, it is per- 
haps necessary for the rightful, proceeding of 
the Senate that we should say something about 
them. 

‘Now, then, the point is not whether some 
resolution has passed through this body that 
did not contain these words, but whether the 
Senate has ever refused to insert such words 
when they were proposed. Upon that point 
I think I can safely challenge the great learn- 
ing of my friend from Ohio and the great 
industry of the dozen people who may have 
been employed to hunt up these precedents, as 
he calls them, to produce one. He has not 
done it. I did not challenge the Senator from 
Ohio to produce one instance in which a resolu- 
tion had passed without these words; but I did 
endeavor to ask him if he could name then an 
instance when the Senate had declined to do 
what the Senator from New York proposed 
should be done here. I do not know whether 
the language that I adopted was particularly 
well adapted to convey that idea or not, be- 
cause I was somewhat shy of interrupting the 
Senator from Ohio at all, but that was the 
substantial point. Upon that point the Senator 
from Ohio, having exhausted all his ammuni- 
tion, has not yet been able to show that in any 
instance in which the attention of the Senate 
was called to the topic, and such words were 
proposed to be inserted, the Senate ever failed 
to insert them, and that without a division. 
suppose on this occasion we shall have a division, 
and we shall find on one side the solid phalanx 
of the excusers and the apologists and the de- 
fenders of what they call the rights of the 
people in the Southern States, which means 
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he same body of people whose rights their 
Pesoncasccs defended in 1860 and 1861, the old 
aristocracy of white men and nothing else, and 
white men of one political opinion and nothing 
else. So they will be again in solid array as they 
were fourteen or fifteen years ago to do the 
same thing. I think I can say for one, and for 
the people whom I in part represent, that they 
are quite welcome to begin. 

“Jt is high time, Mr. President, that the 
people of this country (and by that term I mean 
the whole people, those who have become peo- 
ple under the amendments of the Constitu- 
tion as well as those who were citizens before) 
should ascertain now and forever whether these 
amendments for liberty and for human rights 
are to live and have a vitality, or whether, to 
use a Western and a Democratic phrase, they 
are to be frozen out, and frozen out by Ku-klux 
for which there were apologists in this Cham- 
ber, in respect to whom there were denials by 
the minority in this Chamber of the existence 
of any such body, and in respect of whose con- 
duct in assassinations and murders, which the 
honorable Senator from Ohio so gently calls 
‘homicides. without authority of law’—a 
most sweet and gentle phrase, one that would 
not touch the coat-tails. of any murderer in the 
South with the slightest derogation—and men 
stood up in this Chamber and with similar 
gentle phrases characterized that widespread 
conspiracy of four years ago. And now, when 
by a new name ‘Ku-klux’ has transferred it- 
self to ‘White League,’ and a military organ- 
ization, created, organized, ramified, extend- 
ed, for the sole purpose of making war upon 
their fellow-men because they stand up to as- 
sert the rights that the Constitution of their 
country and the laws of God have given them, 
are again extending their hands and their forces 
everywhere, we find the same old story repeat- 
ed by the same old allies or their successors, 
that these assassinations, and murders, and cru- 
elties, when they come to the ultimate termina- 
tion of death, are ‘homicides without author- 
ity of law!’ And from another Senator, they 
are ‘the spirit of liberty resisting oppression 
and despotism ;’ and, as the Senator from Ohio 
puts it himself, a statement of these circum- 
stances that are known here of all men is only 
the cry of despotism endeavoring to shield it- 
self in its war upon liberty by saying that it 
does it in defense of law and order! 

“Mr. President, the despotisms of which we 
have any account in human affairs, until this of 
most recent times, have been despotisms whose 
forces were put in play against the rights of 
men, against the preservation of life, against 
the defense of liberty ; and yet here we have 
what the honorable Senator styles a despot- 
ism which exerts the power of government 


to protect defenseless and innocent men against 
- an organized conspiracy to deprive them of 


liberty, and of life, and of right, because they 
happen to assert their right to be citizens of 


this republic as well as the white race. The 


honorable Senators, so far as I am concerned, 
are quite welcome to open an issue of that 
kind to the people of this country. It is a 
momentous one, there is no doubt; it involves 
in its solution large sacrifices, it involves in its 
solution still larger consequences; but I think 
I can tell Senators that they need not rely upon 
what they suppose to be a triumph at the elec- 
tions if they suppose they are going to cover up 
or to maintain for a single year any excuse for 
or recognition of that state of things which the 
Southern ‘ White League’ is the exponent of, 
and which its dreadful and unpunished crimes 
are one of the means of carrying its notions 
into execution, without an expression of opin- 
ion by the people of the United States—I will 
not say of the North or of the South, but I will 
say without an expression of that portion of 
the people of the United States who fifteen 
years ago rallied to the unity and the liberty 
of the Government and its citizens, which they 
will learn to their satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
has not fallen asleep for any great length of 
time. I can tell Senators I think with some 
safety that the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth amendments of the Constitution of the 
United States are intended. to be, and will be, 
whether we all live to see it or not, just as 
firmly planted in practice in this country as 
they are now in theory; and ‘it will not do,’ 
to usé a phrase so favorite with my honorable 
friend from Ohio, for him or any other Senator 
to say that the people of this country, who 
love law and order and liberty combined, are 
going to sit down and see thousands and tens 
of thousands of their fellow-citizens in any 
part of this country made the victims of op- 
pression and assassination and every species of 
wrong, merely because of the fact that they 
wish in an innocent and a lawful way to assert 
their constitutional rights, without resisting it. 

‘‘So, then, Mr. President, the question isnot _ 
precisely whether despotism is to cover itself 
up by acting under a pretense of supporias 
law, but the question is whether a powe 
government, armed by the Constitution with 
the authority to maintain itself and protect 
every constitutional right of every citizen, shall 
exert its power in order that every right of 
every citizen may be respected, and that an 
honest and an innocent man who lives in any 
State shall have a right to call upon the Gov- _ 
ernment of his country to protect him in the — 
rights that the Constitution of that country 
has made sacred to him. 

‘When I see, Mr. President, as I have not 
yet seen, that the people, as they call them- 
selves, the White-Leaguers, or the white Demo- 
crats, or the white Conservatives, or whatever 
they may be, of any State in this Union, when 
they find that any of their associates have com- 
mitted assassination or murder or wrong upon 
their fellow-citizens for no cause but opinion’s 
sake, turn upon him as in Ohio they would turn 
upon him, or in Vermont, without respect of 
party, and bring him under the heavy hand of 
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justice, then I shall begin to have some faith 
that our Southern brothers, who it seems have 
not yet forgotten the old manners and ways of 
semi-barbarous times, have thought better of 
it; and then I shall begin to have some faith 
that whatever irregularities or wrongs may 
exist in the autonomy of any of those States 
will be properly corrected. 

‘‘Mr. President, as I have said, this is the 
first time, I think, in human history when any 
man has raised his voice to condemn what he 
calls despotism on the part of the Govern- 
ment, where, when you look to find what that 
despotism is, you find on one side the Govern- 
ment exerting all the power that it is able to 
exert to protect human life and human lib- 
erty, instead of, as in the despotism we have 
read of, exerting all the power that it possesses 
to imprison and to get men out of the way 
and to destroy them and exile them, or kill 
them in spite of the law and against the law. 
That is what the White-Leaguers are endeavor- 
ing to do, and it is to resist that aggression 
upon government and good order and upon 
liberty that the forces of the Government are 
brought together. That is the difference, and 
it is a difference, I must say, that I think nat- 
urally grows out of the condition of things 
that existed in the Southern States. It is a 
difference that would not be tolerated, that 
could not exist, in fact, in any Northern State 
where society is homogeneous and intelligent 
and educated; and it is a difference that neces- 
sarily almost grows out of the circumstance 
that a hundred years of slavery, a hundred 
years of oppression and of wrong, have created 
such a state of opinion in the body of the gov- 
erning classes in those States that whatever 
they see isdone that does not suit them is to 
be redressed at their own free-will without 
any regard to law at all. 

‘Now, Mr. President, I am as anxious as the 
honorable Senator from Ohio is that we shall 
have this information. I am anxious on the 
particular topic to which he refers to know 
whether the White League and its aiders and 
abettors in Louisiana undertook in defiance of 
the laws of the State of Louisiana, with which 
the United States have something to do with 
respect to the organization of the State, and to 
which in such respects we are not strangers 


_ by any means to set up a Legislature which 


the statutes of that State forbade them to set 
up and to turn out and to ignore the only per- 
sons to whom the law intrusted the duty of 
receiving the certificates of election, counting 
them, calling the roll of the men who were 
certified, and organizing that body of people. 
That is what I wish to know, and if I am 
rightly informed we shall then have the spec- 
tacle of the use of power to repress an illegal 
but organized mob that, in defiance of law, in 
defiance of justice, in defiance of usage, under- 
took to set itself up as a Legislature to the ex- 
clusion of the right one. If that should hap- 
pen to be the case, I trust that the honorable 


Senator from Ohio and the honorable Senators 
from Missouri and Delaware, and all the other 
honorable Senators of that ilk, will be as glad 
as I shall be to know that such an operation was 
prevented by the exercise of legitimate consti- 
tutional power; for I suppose these lovers of 
liberty on the other side of the Chamber, 
though they seem to have somewhat queer no- 
tions of what liberty is, have not yet got so far 
as to be willing to maintain that it is not the 
business of constituted power to resist illegal 
aggressions, and therefore that it would not be 
the right thing for the Government of the 
United States to uphold the rightful Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana. If it should turn out 
that those whose friends are here found main- 
taining their cause were themselves the illegal 
and wrongful aggressors, not having a shadow 
of right to stand upon under the laws of Loui- 
siana, then I hope we shall have taken back in 
this august presence of all those talks about 
despotism and Ossarism and oppression which 
we have heard so much of to-day. But per- 
haps it is too early to anticipate what is to be 
the fact.” 

Mr. Thurman: ‘‘Mr. President, during the - 
five years that I have held a seat in the Sen- 
ate, speaking from recollection, according to 
the very best of my memory, I have heard 
precisely the same speech that has just been 
delivered by the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
Edmunds) at least half a dozen times, and I 
have no doubt the people of Vermont have 
heard in every parish and corner of that State 
this same creed of hatred preached by that 
Senator. What isit, sir? It is that there is 
a difference that necessarily exists down South 
between the black and the white races, out of 
which these troubles arise, if I understand the 
Senator’s proposition, and that therefore that 
fact, which should make us do all that we 
could to conciliate, shall be a reason for the 
General Government usurping powers not con- 
ferred upon it by the Constitution and putting 
the people of the South, or at least the white 
people*of the South, under the heel of a’ des- 
potism worse than exists in any portion of this 
globe. That is the real solution which the 
Senator from Vermont would give to this diffi- 
culty, which he declares is necessary and in- 
evitable. 

_ “What have the Ku-klux outrages or the 
White League to do with the subject-matter 
before the Senate in the resolution which is 
now under consideration? Suppose there have 
been murders; call them murders, and gross 
murders, if you please; call them assassina- 
tions ; use the choice language of your vocab- 
ulary whenever you speak of the people of the 
South ; denounce the people of the South as 
assassins, thugs, Ku-klux, as you do; do all 
that; and suppose that such were the fact : 
what has that to do with the question whether 
the armies of the United States were yesterday 
used to organize a Legislature of a State with- 
out any authority of the Constitution or the 
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law for that use? What has that to do with 
it? Why, sir, crimes have existed everywhere. 
Crimes have existed in New England as well 
as at the South. People have been hung in 
New England without judge and jury as well as 
at the South; and people have been sentenced 
there by judicial sentence whose punishment 
and execution are now looked upon as a blot 
upon the civilization of the age in which they 
were executed. Such things have taken place 
everywhere; but what has that to do with 
the question whether the Army of the United 
States, in violation of the Constitution of the 
United States, and without any authority of 
law, has intervened to determine who are the 
rightful members of a State Legislature and to 
organize it not by the law but by the bayonet? 
That is the question before the Senate. But 


whenever you touch any such question as that, 


whenever you point to a violation of law, the 
old answer, the stereotyped answer, the only 
song the bird can sing, is ‘ Ku-klux,’ ‘ mur- 
der,’ ‘ assassination,’ ‘ outrage!’ That is the 
whole of it, sir; and I have no doubt that 
if the President of the United States to-morrow 
were to overthrow any government in the 
Southern States and institute martial law there 
without authority of Congress, he would be 
defended exactly by the same cry of ‘ Ku- 
klux,’ ‘White League,’ ‘murder,’ ‘ homicide.” 

‘But, sir, that will not do. The time has 
passed by in the United States when plain 
violations of law, plain violations of the Con- 
stitution, can be defended and justified by the 
ery of ‘Southern outrages.’ The gentlemen 
on the other side attempted to work that up 
last summer. There was a ‘Southern out- 
rage’ mill started; the Attorney-General of 
the United States was the head miller; the 
grist was ground out; but the people rejected 
the product of that mill, and set their seal of 
condemnation upon the reiterated attempt to 
keep alive the fires of the late civil war and to 
still stimulate the hatred of one part of the coun- 
try toward the other. What do you want to do 
with this country? What is your duty * Your 
duty to your country is to harmonize the peo- 
ple all over the Union, and not to preach sec- 
tional hatred. Your duty is to bring peace 
and prosperity upon the country, and not to 


set the people of one portion against the other 


by an eternal iteration and reiteration of the 
doctrine that the people of nearly one-third of 
this Union are a set of assassins and mur- 
derers. 

‘““What warrant has the Senator from Ver- 
mont for charging the people of Louisiana—gl 
say the people of Louisiana—with being a set 
of assassins and murderers? Because there 
have been some lives lost down there, does 
that make the whole people of that State assas- 
sins and murderers? Because there have been 
bad men down there, because there have been 
bad men down there reckless of their own lives 
and reckless of the lives of others, does that 
make the whole community of that great State 


a set of thugs and assassins? Are the people 
of Nevada a set of thugs and assassins because 
bands of men have roamed through there and 
destroyed the lives of people?” 

Mr. Edmunds: “I wish to ask the Senator 
to be good enough to repeat what I said touch- 
ing the body of people down there being thugs 
and assassins.” 

Mr. Thurman: “If the Senator says they 
are not, then what justification is there for the 
General Government to interfere in this man- 
ner?” 

Mr. Edmunds: ‘‘I have not said they were 
not or said they were. I am only asking the 
Senator from Ohio to quote me correctly.” 

Mr. Thurman: ‘ What was the whole infer- 
ence to be drawn from the Senator’s speech ? 
Why does he attempt to picture as he has pict- 
ured before— ” 

Mr. Edmunds: ‘ Ah, that is another thing.” 

Mr. Thurman: ‘ Does he mean to paint for 
the purpose of showing that there is a little 
band here or a little band there of bad men or 
murderers in Louisiana? Did he not lay it, in 
effect, at the door of the whole white popula- 
tion of that State? Did he not say, in effect, 
though not in words, that the whole white 
population of Louisiana were in revolt against 
the Constitution of the United States, and car- 
rying out their revolt by assassination and 
murder? If not, what was the use of his 
speech? What was the use of talking about 
murders and assassinations if they were casual 
occurrences that have happened in all commu- 
nities, and especially have happened after the 
end of a great civil war in every land where 
such wars have prevailed? But the Senator 
says that there are necessary differences with 
the white population owing to the existence 
of a black population after the previous exist- 
ence of slavery down there. I deny that that 
is any justification, nor is it true in point of 
fact that there is any such necessary and in- 
evitable antagonism. Where is there a more 
peaceful State than Virginia? Where is there 
amore peaceful State than North Carolina? 
And so of Missouri, my friend (Mr. Bogy) 
says; and so I might name State after State. 
Where is there a more peaceful State than are 
those States—States that were slaveholding 
States—that contain still a large amount of ne- 
gro population ? 

“No, sir; it willnot do. The Senator knows 
the reason why Louisiana is agitated. The 
Senator knows that over two years ago a gov- 
ernment was foisted upon the people of Loui- 
siana which was not elected, that the State- 
house of Louisiana was seized under a midnight 
order of a Federal judge, an order which our 
Committee on Privileges and Elections have 
unanimously declared to be without a parallel 
in judicial proceedings and utterly void, which 
he had no jurisdiction to make, which was not 
even an order of the court, but was the order 
of the judge at his private house at midnight, 
without any parties before him, without any 
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motion made for the order, and the order itself 
not verified as every order must be to have 
effect; that under that order troops of the 
United States, at two o’clock in the inorning, 
seized that State-house, or what was used as 
a State-house, and that under that order and 
under a subsequent order made in the case of 
Antoine, which our committee also reported, 
and as every lawyer knows who has looked at 
it was wholly without jurisdiction and utterly 
void, not a man was permitted to go into that 
State-house but such men as areturning board, 
declared by our same committee to have had 
no authority whatsoever in the premises, should 
say were entitled to take seats in that body; 
and that that returning board counted in Kel- 
logg for Governor, Antoine for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, and a majority of the Legislature, with- 
out ever having a single return before them, 


upon newspaper reports and other rumors, as 


they swore ‘themselves before our committee, 


-and in some cases without any reports at all, 


but according to their own estimate of what 
ought to have been the Republican majority in 
those parishes. And, sir, wasit to be expected 
that you would have peace after such a usur- 
pation as that? When that man Kellogg was 
put into that chair, when that Legislature was 
inaugurated, when those illegal proceedings 
took plave, then were the seeds of the troubles 
of Louisiana laid. Had the choice of the peo- 
ple, the men who were elected State officers 
by more than ten thousand majority, been 
allowed to take their places in the executive 
offices, had the Legislature elected by the peo- 
ple been allowed to assemble, Louisiana would 
be as peaceable a State to-day as is the State 
of Vermont. That is the truth about it. But 
in violation of the rights of that people, in ut- 
ter disregard of free institutions, trampling 
under foot the elective franchise, and by the ex- 
ercise of power which your own committee have 
unanimously reported was unconstitutional, a 
usurpation was set up there, and that was the 
first fatal step, that fatal step of the President— 
that fatal step taken without waiting for the re- 
monstrances of the people of Louisiana to be 
heard, without waiting for their committee on 
its way here to appear and represent the true 
state of the facts—that usurpation and that rec- 
ognition of the usurpation are the source from 
which these terrible evils have flown; and 
therefore we need not be surprised that now, 


-two years afterward, when another election 


comes, another returning board is found to 
count out the Democratic or Conservative ma- 
jority of twenty-four members and count the 
minority into a majority in the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the General Assembly of that 
State.” 

Mr, Edmunds: ‘“ What authority has the 
Senator for saying that that is the fact?” 

Mr. Thurman: “TI have this authority for 
saying it, the authority of just as good men and 
a great deal better men than that returning 
board. I will show the Senator at the proper 


time the authority I have. After we get this 
information the Senator shall see something 
that has the odor of authority.” 

Mr. Edmunds: ‘‘ You seemed to have the 
authority now.” 

Mr. Thurman: ‘ Yes, sir; I will show by 
the apologetic defense of this returning board 
itself that it has counted out a majority of 
twenty-odd against the Republican party, and 
counted in a Republican majority, and counted 
out the State officers who were elected and 
counted the Republican candidates in. Now, 
when such things as that take place and such 
conduct is sustained by the Army of the United 
States, Senators instead of being shocked at 
seeing it, Senators instead of feeling that their 
country and her institutions are aggrieved and 
wronged by such conduct, are here palliating 
it if not defending it, diverting attention from it 
by talking about Ku-klux, and White Leagues, 
and homicides. Sir, it will not do. The ques- 
tion before us is a question of constitutional 
law and of statute law, and it cannot be blinked, 
and it cannot be overshadowed, and it cannot 
be pushed aside by appeals to the passions of 
men or by a threat of a still greater degree of 
despotism upon the prostrate necks of the peo- 
ple of Louisiana.” 

Mr. Edmunds: ‘“ Mr. President, I wish not 
to occupy time in reply to the very eloquent 
effort of my friend from Ohio, and which, Iam 
sure, I never heard before, because I have got 
so familiar with it that I generally go out when 
it has been pronounced latterly, but to call the 
attention of the Senate and of the Presiding 
Officer to one fact that the honorable Senator 
has stated, which has a great deal to do with 
this question. 

‘““The honorable Senator says that this re- 
turning board, to whom by law the returns 
were sent, has counted out a Democratic ma- 
jority in the House of Assembly of Louisiana 
and counted in a Republican majority, which 
he says is a very bad thing. If they have done 
it contrary to law, it is a very bad thing; but 
I believe we both agree that by the laws of 
Louisiana it, was the business of that board to 

count one way or the other, and determine for . 
the time being. Then we have, on the Sena- 
tor’s own statement, the fact that a Republican 
majority of that House of Assembly had their 
certificates and attended at the State-house to 
organize their Legislature; and yet we find 
him complaining of a violation of law because 
a mob, headed by his friends, were not allowed 
to organize themselves in spite of that majority 


. who had certificates.” 


Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, said: ‘‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent, in my judgment the amendment pro- 
posed by the honorable Senator from New 
York to this resolution is quite out of place 
and unnecessary. The resolution itself, we all 
know as a public fact, was a mere formal pre- 
liminary to congressional action. It was an 
orderly and respectful call upon a codrdinate 
branch of the Government to account for his 
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apparent exercise of unlawful power. I do 
not now propose to debate the question raised 
by the amendment of the Senator from New 
York, not because it is not important in itself, 
and touches an interesting, grave, and substan- 
tial question, but because it is overshadowed 
by the main subject upon which it is now 
sought to be ingrafted. 

‘Mr. President, that is a very small matter 
compared to the gravity of the crisis in which 
I believe the people of the United States find 
themselves this day. If I overrate it, it is be- 
cause the deep solicitude which I feel in every 
thing touching my public duty and the welfare 
of my countrymen must account for the error 
in judgment. Ido not believe that since the 
American colonies separated themselves from 
the rule of Great Britain by revolutionary 
action the people of this country were ever 
brought face to face with graver questions, 
needing braver, calmer, more deliberate con- 
sideration, than confront them to-day. It is 
not simply the question of the existence of 
that republican form of government which by 
the Constitution it is made the duty of the 
United States to guarantee to every State of 
this Union, and without which Louisiana 
stands to-day. It is even graver, if it be pos- 
sible, more important than even that, for there 
are governments, of laws not republican in 
form, in which the objects of good government 
are secured and peace and safety given to the 
inhabitants. But the issue now to be raised 
between the people of the United States and 
those whom they have elected as their rulers 
is whether this Union of States shall be gov- 
erned by law or by the mere personal will of 
the official; whether we shall have a civil 
government or a military dictatorship ; whether 
we shall havea free government or a despot- 
ism. The issue is, if 1 mistake it not, not less 
grave than this. In the venerable Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts I find well stated the 
object for which, the spirit with which, these 
limited governments were created, and their 
charters reduced to writing, so that they 
should not depend upon the feebleness of 
men’s memories, but should be fixed-in written 
characters for all time. Said the people of 
Massachusetts in their Declaration of Rights, 
in the fourth section : 

The people of this Commonwealth shall have the 
sole and exclusive right of governing themselves as 
a free, sovereign, and independent State; and they 
shall forever hereafter exercise and enjoy every 
power, jurisdiction, and right which is not or may 
not hereafter be by them expressly delegated to the 
United States of America in Congress assembled. 

** And in the closing section of their Decla- 
ration of Rights: 

_ Inthe government of this Commonwealth the leg- 
islative department shall never exercise the execu- 
tive and judicial powers, or either of them: the 
executive shall never exercise the legislative and 
judicial powers, or either of them; the judicial shall 
never exercise the legislative and executive powers, 


or either of them, To THE END THAT IT MAY BE A GOV- 
ERNMENT OF LAWS, AND NOT OF MEN, 


, of Michigan, Flanagan, 


“There is the soul of the declaration of 
rights upon which the government of the an- 
cient Commonwealth of Massachusetts stood in 
1789, and under and subject to which her peo- 
ple have lived to this day. 

‘Mr. President, absolute, unlimited power 
is unknown to the American system of govern- 
ment, or to any other system of government 
pretending to be called free. The people of 
the States, and the States as integral parts of 
the Federal Union, have delegated certain 
enumerated powers to their rulers, and re- 
served all others expressly in their written 
charter to the States and to the people. To 
omit the execution of just power is clearly a 
breach of duty of the Executive, and to assume 
power not delegated is a usurpation quite as 
dangerous as rebellion and just as promptly to 
be checked. 

‘* Now, sir, in what spirit should an Ameri- 
can Senator approach the consideration of a 
question like this? Should it not be gravely, 
moderately, restrainedly, and without excite- 
ment discussed? How unlike should it be to 
the remarks which we have here printed in 
the records of the proceedings of this body, 
which fell from the honorable Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. Morton) and from his associates 
from Vermont and from Illinois (Messrs, Ed- 
munds and Logan), in which every line seems 
to breathe hatred, to blaze with excitement, to 
be filled with violent epithets, with general 
arraignment and indictment of the whole 
white population of a sister State, so that it 
seems to me their speeches must have been in- 
tended to obscure the real point at issue and 
to envelop the subject in a cloud of excite- 
ment, to awaken anew the bitterness of sec- 
tional animosity ; and, by sounding the trumpet 
of mere party, to draw their hearers away 
from that standard of sworn patriotic duty to 
support and defend the Constitution of their 
Government. I shall not imitate them. My 
sense of indignation is strong, but it is to be 
silenced by my sense of sorrowful apprehen- 
sion of evil to my country.” 

The Vice-President: ‘‘ The resolution of the 
Senator from Ohio is before the Senate, and 
the question is on the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from New York.” | 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the 
Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

The result was announced—yeas 82, nays 
21—as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. Allison, Boreman, Boutwell, Cam- 
eron, Clayton, Conkling, Dorsey, Edmunds, Ferry 
Lrelimtinvaens Hamilton of 
Texas, Harvey, Hitchcock, Howe, Ingalls, Logan, 
Mitchell, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, Mor- 
ton, Oglesby, Patterson, Pease, Pratt, Sargent, Scott, 
einige Spencer, Wadleigh, West, and Windom— 
Nays—Messrs. Bayard Bogy, Cooper, Davis, 
Dennis, Fenton, Ferry of Connecticut, oldthwaite, 
Gordon, Hager, Hamilton of Maryland, Johnston, 
Kelly, McCreery, Merrimon, Ransom, Saulsbury, 
Schurz, Stevenson, Thurman, and Tipton—21. 
ABsENT—Messrs. Alcorn, Anthony, Brownlow, 
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Buckingham, Carpenter, Chandler, Conover, Cragin, 
Gilbert, Hamlin, Jones, Lewis Norwood Ramsey, 
Robertson, Sprague, Stewart, Stockton, Washburn, 
and Wright—20. 


So the amendment was agreed to. : 

The Chief Clerk: ‘‘The amendment of the 
Senator from Indiana is to add to the resolu- 
tion the following words: ” 

And whether he has any information in regard to 
the existence of armed organizations in the State of 
Louisiana hostile to the government of the State 
and intent on overturning such government by 
force. 


The Presiding Officer: ‘“‘The question re- 
curs on the amendment of the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. Morton).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Presiding Officer: ‘The Chair will be 
excused for asking the Clerk to read the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from California 
(Mr. Sargent).” 

The Chief Clerk: “It is proposed to amend 
the resolution by inserting after the word 
‘Senate,’ where it last occurs in the original 
resolution, the words ‘under what circum- 
stances ;’ so that if amended it will read:” 

Andif such has been the case, then that the Presi- 
dent inform the Senate under what circumstances 
and by what authority such miiitary intervention 
and interference have taken place. : 

Mr. Morton: “ That is right.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Presiding Officer: ‘‘ The question is on 
the adoption of the resolution as amended.” 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

The answer of the President to the resolu- 
tion consisted of an extended report on the 
state of affairs in Louisiana, chiefly in Decem- 


‘ber, 1874. The message was sent to the Sen- 


ate on January 18, 1875, and will be found 


under the title Pustio DooumMENtTs in the An- 


NuAL OCyotopzpr1A for 1874. See also the ar- 
ticle Lovistana in the same volume. — 


In the Senate on’ December 15, 1874, Mr. 
Wright, of lowa, offered the following joint 
resolution proposing certain amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assem- 

led, That the following amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United States be proposed to the States 
for their ratification : 


- ARTICLE —.—Src. 1. The President and Vice- 


President of the United States shall be elected by 
direct vote of the people and by ballot. They shall 
hold their office for the term of six years, and the 
President shall be ineligible to a reélection. 

Szo. 2. Every male citizen of the United States of 


the age of twenty-one years and upward, residing 


in each State, District, and Territory thereof, who 
shall not have been convicted of felony, shall, after 
registration, be a competent voter at all elections for 
President and Vice-President of the United States. 
Src. 3. The election for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent shall be held at the same time in each State, 
District, and Territory of the United States, and it 
shall require a majority of all the votes cast to elect 
to either office. If no person shall receive such ma- 
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jority, another election shall be held, at which the 
two persons who shall have received the highest 
vote for either office at the previous election shall 
alone be voted for; and all votes cast for any other 
person shall be null and void. 

Src. 4. The returns of all elections for President 
and Vice-President shall be sealed up and transmit- 
ted to the Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. That court shall open and can- 
vass said returns ; they shall hear and determine all 
questions arising thereon; they shall ascertain and 
declare the result of the election, and grant a certifi- 
cate accordingly to the persons elected. 

Sec. 5. The Congress shall have power to pass all 
laws necessary and proper to carry into effect the 
provisions of this article. 


Mr. Wright: ‘‘The amendments proposed 
were not draughted by myself, but sent to me 
by a very intelligent citizen of the country, 
and I present them by request. I move that 
the resolution be referred to the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections.” 

The joint resolution was read the second 
time by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, and ordered to be 
printed. 

This session of Congress closed on March 3d, 


- when that body adjourned sine die. 


The most important of the various measures 
passed at this session was the one to provide 
for the resumption of specie payments. The 
following is a part of the 3d section of this act: 

And on and after the first day of January, anno 
Domini eighteen hundred and seventy-nine, the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall redeem in coin the 
United States legal-tender notes then outstanding, 
on their presentation for redemption at the office of 
the Assistant Treasurer of the United States, in the 
city of New York, in sums of not less than fifty 
dollars. And to enable the Secretary of the Treasury 
to prepare and provide for the redemption in this 
act authorized or required, he is authorized to use 
any surplus revenues from time to time in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, and to issue, sell, 
and dispose of, at not less than par, in coin, either 
of the descriptions of bonds of the United States 
described in the act of Congress, approved July 14, 
1870, entitled ‘‘ An act to authorize the refunding of 
the national debt,’’ with like qualities, privileges, 
and exemptions, to the extent necessary to carry this 
act into full effect, and to use the proceeds thereof 
for the purposes aforesaid. 


CONKLING, Roscor, Senator in Congress 
from New-York. He was born at Albany, 
October 30, 1829, and received his education 
at the schools and academies in that city, where 
he studied law and commenced its practice. 
In 1846 he removed to Utica, and became the 
attorney for Oneida County in 1850. Subse- 
quently he was elected Mayor of Utica, 1850, 
and a Representative in the Thirty-sixth, Thir- 
ty-seventh, Thirty-ninth, and Fortieth Con- 
gresses. But immediately after the last elec- 
tion as Representative he was chosen to the 
Senate of the United States, to succeed Ira 
He has constantly been an active and 
prominent member of the Republican. party. 
He took his seat in the Senate on March 4, 
1867. At the expiration of his term he was 
reélected, and took his seat March 4, 1873. 
His present term will expire March 3, 1879. 
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CONNECTICUT. The Republicans of this 
State assembled in convention at New Haven 
on January 20, 1875, for the purpose of nomi- 
nating candidates for the State offices. More 
than two hundred and seventy delegates were 
present. 

For Governor two candidates were proposed 
in the convention, James Lloyd Greene, of 
Norwich, and Amos §. Treat, of Norwalk. On 
the first informal ballot taken, the whole num- 
ber of votes being 273, Mr. Greene received 
117 votes, Mr. Treat 82. On motion, Mr. 
Greene was then nominated by acclamation. 
For the office of Lieutenant-Governor, Charles 
L. English, of New Haven, was unanimously 
nominated; for Treasurer, O. B. Arnold, of 
Meriden; for Controller, Robert B. Crawford, 
of Norwalk. 

The following resolutions were then passed 
by the convention unanimously : 


1. We adhere to the doctrines and principles of 
the Republican party as heretofore expressed in its 
national platforms. We have undiminished confi- 
dence in the integrity and patriotism of President 
Grant. We heartily indorse his recent special mes- 
sage to the Senate on the Louisiana question, and 
the principles therein contained ; and we unite with 
him in declaring that ‘‘ any military interference by 
the officers or troops of the United States with the 
organization of a State Legislature, or any of its pro- 
ceedings, or with any civil nal hedane are of the Gov- 
ernment, is repugnant to our ideas of government ;”’ 
and, with him, we ‘ can conceive of no case, not in- 
volving rebellion or insurrection, where such inter- 
ference, by the authority of the General Government, 
ought to be permitted, or can_be justified;”? and 
at the same time we thank the President for saying 
that ‘‘to the extent that Congress conferred power 
upon him to prevent, neither Ku-klux Klans, White- 
Leaguers, nor any other association using arms and 
violence to execute their unlawful purposes, can be 
permitted in that way to govern any part of this 
country.’? We urge our Senators and Representa- 
tives to adopt early measures for securing the peace 
and welfare of the people of that State. 

2. We utterly condemn, as we did during the war 
those unwarrantable denunciations of the Genera 
Government, which, while subserving only a selfish 
political purpose, tend to keep alive an insurrection- 
ary and lawless spirit in certain States of this Union. 

8. We are in favor of hard money and all necessa- 
ry legislation to get it. In so far as the new finance 
bill means the early redemption of Government notes, 
we approve of it; and we believe, if its execution is 
left in the hands of a Republican Administration, it 
will achieve that end. e denounce the Democrat- 
ic party as a party of inflation and repudiation; and 
we cite in poe of these charges their platforms in a 
majority of the States, their refusal in the last Con- 
necticut Legislature to indorse or take any action 
upon the subject, though especially requested so to 
do by Governor Ingersoll ; their utter failure to pro- 
pose or support, as a party, in Congress, any meas- 
ure looking toward a return to specie payments; and 
their united opposition, in the Senate and House, 
i a recently passed Senate currency and banking 

1 . 

4, As to State affairs, we challenge a comparison 


between the Republican and Democratic adminis- 


tration. We arraign the Democratic party of Con- 
necticut as having proved false to their pledges of 
reform, by using their power for merely partisan pur- 
poses, by interfering with the rights of municipali- 
ties, and by returning to the Senate of the United 
States a man who in the hour of the nation’s peril 
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was notoriously in sympathy with those who en- 
gaged in an attempt to destroy the Federal Union. 

5. We present to the electors of this State the 
names of the Hon. James Lloyd Greene and his as- 
sociates upon the State ticket as men qualified by 
their ean integrity, and character, to perform 
worthily all the duties devolving upon the execu- 
tive officers of the State. 


The Democratic Liberal party met in State 
Convention at Hartford on the 16th of Feb- 
ruary, to nominate their candidates for State 
offices. The convention was fully attended 
by delegates from every part of the State. 
The organization of the convention having 
been completed, a delegate moved ‘‘that an 
informal ballot be taken for a candidate for 
Governor,” when another member proposed 
to renominate Charles R. Ingersoll for a third 
term by acclamation, and with him the pres- 
ent incumbents of all the other State offices. 
This proposition having been seconded, and 
indorsed also by the delegate who had previ- 
ously moved for the informal ballot, which 
motion he withdrew, the chair put the ques- 
tion to the convention, when it was unanimous- 
ly adopted with prolonged applause. Upon 
which the President announced that Charles 
R. Ingersoll and the other State officers were. 
renominated. Their names and respective 
offices are as follows: 

For Governor, Charles R. Ingersoll, of New 
Haven ; for Lieutenant-Governor, George G. 
Sill, of Hartford; for Secretary of State, Mar- 
vin H. Sanger, of Canterbury ; for Treasurer, 
William E. Raymond, of East Canaan; for 
Controller, Alfred R. Goodrich, of Vernon. 

The following platform was unanimously 
adopted : 


The Democratic and Liberal blican Electors of 
neon in Delegated Convention assembled, de- 
clare; 

1. That free government derives its just powers 
from the consent of the governed; that the Federa) 
Government is vested with those powers only which 
are  Shaahtte to it by the people and enumerated in 
the Constitution of the United States. 

2. That the public welfare requires the supremacy 
of the civil over the military authority, and freedom 
of person under the protection of y and 
we demand for the individual the largest liberty con- 
sistent with public order; for the State, self-govern- 
ment; and for the nation a return to the methods of 
peace, and to the constitutional limitations of power. 

3. ‘hat we view with apprehension and alarm, and 
solemnly condemn as subversive of free government, 
the recent action of the Federal Executive in refer- 
ence to the States of Louisiana and Arkansas, and 
the avowed determination of the administration to 
disregard the will of the people of those States in 
reference to the organization of their governments, 
and the management of their local affairs. . 

4, That the use of bad money imposes an unequal 
and dishonest tax, which bears most heavily on those 
who work for wages; that irredeemable paper curren- 
cy, by whatever name known, is bad money ; and that 
it is a fraud in time of peace for the Government to 
make anything a legal tender except gold and silver 
coin of a fixed standard. : . 

5. That the Republican party has proved itself un- 
fit to rule, because with unlimited opportunity it has 
failed to make the bad money, which it has forced 
upon the people, equal to the good money with which 
it pays its bondholders. 


; 
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6. That it is no time when industry is depressed, 
and honest labor everywhere deprived of the oppor- 
tunity for regular and remunerative employment, to 
inerease the burdens of Federal taxation; and that 
the present acknowledged bankruptcy of the nation- 
al Treasury is conclusive proof of the incompetence 
of the Republican party to properly administer the 
fiscal affairs of the country. ; 

7.. That the manner in which the affairs of this 
State have been administered during the Se two 
years, the watchful economy with which all depart- 
ments of the State government have been conduct- 
ed, and the dignity and impartiality with which the 
executive duties have been performed, are worthy 
of approval by the electors. 

8. That. we cordially approve of the i drlen th 

ic 


the Legislature of 1874, of embarrassments wh 


the radical party had placed in the way of free suf- 
frage; and we also approve of the repeal of the un- 
just alien law, which that party had adopted for the 
purpose of restricting an expression of the popular 
voice at the ballot-boxes. . 

Resolved, That we present to the consideration 
of the electors of Connecticut the names of Charles 
R. Ingersoll, George G. Sill, Marvin H. Sanger, 
William E. Raymond, and Alfred R. Goodrich, for 
reélection to the offices they have so ably and faith- 
fully filled the past two years; and we invite all the 
conservative voters who prefer principle to party, 
and a government of freedom to military rule, to act 
with us in securing their election on the first Mon- 
day of April next. 

olved, That the Democratic party, in State Con- 

vention assembled, demand in the future as in the 
past, for each and every citizen of the State, the right 
of ‘* the exercise and enjoyment of religious profes- 
sion and worship without discrimination,’ and that 
it condemns all opposition to and refusal to vote 
for a candidate for office, that originates and has its 
source solely from the religious convictions held by 
such candidate, and that we regard such opposition 
as an insult to his faith, an infringement of his right 
as an American citizen, as contrary to the Jeffersonian 
doctrine of democracy, and a violation of the letter 
and spirit of the constitution of the State. 


The election was held on April 5th. The re- 
sult was the election of the Democratic State 
ticket by a considerable majority over the Re- 
publican. The whole number of votes cast 
for Governor was 100,983 ; of which Mr. Inger- 
soll received 53,752, Mr. Greene, 44,272. Of 


the votes polled for the several candidates on 


the State ticket, the greatest number was cast 
for the Treasurer, it having been in the aggre- 
gate 101,243. The number of votes cast for 
Governor, as given above, is the largest ever 
polled in Connecticut. It exceeds by 1,646 
the number of votes cast for Governor in 
1868, which was 99,337, and previous to the 
election in April, 1875, had been considered 
the highest. 

The Liquor Prohibition party also nomi- 
nated a candidate for Governor, Mr. Smith, and 
presented him to the people for their votes. 


The number cast for him in the State amounted 


in the aggregate to 2,942, or a little more than 
half the number of votes given to the Temper- 
ance candidate in 1874, when it was 4,859. 


Besides the general election for Governor and . 


the other officers of the executive department, 
local elections were held on the same day for 
Congressmen, for members of the State Legis- 
lature in both Houses, and for sheriffs. ' The 


election for Congressmen resulted as follows: 
In the First District—Landers, Democrat, re- 
ceived 13,384 votes; Hawley, Republican, 
12,948; Lyon, Temperance, 214: Second Dis- 
trict—Phelps, 15,440; Kellogg, 138,844; Har- 
rington, 631: Third District—Foster, 8,055 ; 
Starkweather, 9,000; Palmer, 561: Fourth 
District—Barnum, 14,275; Hubbard, 11,646; 
Hodge, 608. | 

Of the eight sheriffs elected, five were Dem- 
ocrats, three Republicans. 

As to members of the General Assembly, of 
the 244 Representatives elected for the Lower 
House, one hundred and thirty-six were Dem- 
ocrats; one hundred and two, Republicans; 
two, Independents. Of the twenty-one Sena- 
tors, fifteen were Democrats, six Republicans. 

The Connecticut Legislature convened for 
the regular session of 1875 on the 5th of May. 
In the House of Representatives, Charles Du- 
rand, of Derby, was elected Speaker on the 
first ballot by a majority of 28 over his Repub- 


-lican competitor; the vote having stood 130 


to 102, seemingly a strict party vote. 

The inauguration of the reélected Governor 
for his third term of office took place also on 
the 5th of May. 

The financial condition of the State contin- 
ues satisfactory. Her revenue during the last 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1875, was $1,654,- 
287.60, derived from the following sources: 


State taxes from towDS.......cccesceeees $423,154 07 

Taxes from savings-banks............... 434,326 43 

es “ mutual insurance companies... 872,874 84 

4 “railroad companies............ 286,570 19 

ut “ foreign insurance companies.. 28,214 10 
% “ express and telegraph compa- 

DIOS Tarai eshcarvee aia teccelosinelcee teasers 2,757 66 

Gs “ non-resident stockholders..... 80,602 89 

Receipts from insurance commissioner.... 19,722 09 

= “ forfeited bonds, etc........ 24,337 52 

Interests’ on deposits. ........ccccensecce 23,536 8T 

Miscellaneous receipts..............2e005 13,180 94 

$1,654,287 60 


The New Haven, Middletown & Williman- 
tic, and the Connecticut Western and the Val- 
ley Railroads, owe the State arrears of taxes 
amounting to more than $250,000, about which 
there is ‘‘ little hope of present collection.” 

The State expenditures during the same year 
amounted to $1,751,015.96; exceeding the 
revenue by nearly $97,000. This is due to the 
extraordinary disbursement of $314,00Q made 
within that time for the building of the new 
State-house. 

The bonded debt of the State remains as it 
was, $5,044,000. It bears interest at the rate 
of six per cent. per annum, and can be re- 
deemed at the will of the State. | 

The value of all the taxable property in 
Connecticut, as assessed for October, | 1874, 
amounted to $358,491,451; which is $4,391,- 
744 more than it was in the preceding year. 

There are in Connecticut four banks of dis- 
count organized and doing business under the 
laws of the State. The Bank Commissioners 
aver in their last report that ‘‘ from examina- 
tion made, and by the returns given, these 
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institutions are fully entitled to the confidence 
which they enjoy.” ; ; 

With regard to the trust companies, during 
the year ending April 14, 1875, there has been 
no change, either in their number or condi- 
tion, which appears to be satisfactory. 

The number of savings-banks in Connecticut 
during the year was eighty-six, six more’ than 
in 1873. The amount of their deposits taken 
together was $78,783,802.28; an increase of 
- above $3,000,000 over the deposits of the pre- 
vious year. The number of depositors in the 
aggregate was 206,274, or 1,533 more than 
in the preceding year. The average amount 
due each depositor on the above stated sum, 
if equally divided, would be $357.70. The in- 
come of all the savings-banks in 1874 amounted 
to $5,065,541.90; and the dividends declared 
to depositors were $4,034,583.85. By a pro- 
vision of the law, the savings-banks cannot 
take a higher rate of interest on their loans 
than seven per cent. per annum, nor declare 
dividends exceeding six per cent. 

Of fire and marine insurance companies 
which did business in Connecticut during the 
year 1874, there were thirteen of the State, 
and seventy-four of other States; also four 
mutual fire-insurance companies of other 
States; and eleven foreign insurance compa- 
nies. The past year was a prosperous one for 
them generally. The thirteen Connecticut 
companies have a total paid-up capital of 
$6,892,000; gross assets, $15,337,448.20; lia- 
bilities, not including capital, $5,580,019.783 ; 
surplus, as regards policy-holders, $9,757,- 
428.47 ; liabilities, including capital, $12,472,- 
019.73; surplus over all liabilities, $2,865,- 
428.47. The totals belonging fo all other 
companies of other States and foreign coun- 
tries doing business in Connecticut, were as 
follows: Paid-up capital, $24,887,230; gross 
assets, $73,899,327.97; liabilities, not includ- 
ing capital, $31,353,924.64; surplus, as re- 
gards policy-holders, $42,545,408.38 ; liabili- 
ties, including capital, $49,349,154.64; sur- 
plus over all liabilities, $24,550,173.38. 

The totals of income of the said companies 
for the year ending December 81, 1874, were 
respectively as follows: 

The thirteen stock companies of Connecticut. $10,735,888 37 


Stock companies of other States.............. 86,115,252 71 
Mutual companies of other States............ 1,128,930 05 
POSS COtNPANI CB. ooo ie ccds Seles ohn gae alee 10,507,265 94 


MOUales carte ee ee: Ra nae tees $58,486,832 07 


The amounts paid by the said companies for 
losses, cash dividends, and total expenditures, 
during the same year, were as follows: The 
thirteen stock companies of Connecticut paid, 
for losses, $4,689,138.53; for cash dividends, 
$1,392,156.72; total expenditures, $8,750,- 
311.05. The stock companies of other States 
paid on the said accounts, respectively, $15,- 
517,480.38, $2,663,003.18, $28,918,125.02; the 
four mutual companies of other States, $617,- 
807.56, $34,454.53, $967,766.17; and the for- 
eign companies paid, for losses, $4,239,735.48 ; 


for cash dividends, unreported ; total expendi- 
tures, $7,054,041.44. 

The magnitude of the insurance interests 
of Connecticut is disclosed by the fact that the 
fire-insurance companies transact one-eighth 
of the entire insurance business of the United 
States, and have perpetually outstanding fire 
risks in force equal to twice the amount of 
the entire grand list of all the real and person- 
al property of the State, and last year had a 
cash income of more than $11,000,000, of 
which over $10,000,000 came to companies in 
the city of Hartford. 

The life-insurance companies doing business 
in Connecticut appear to be equally prosper- 
ous. The reserve held by them amounts to 
over $82,000,000, being ‘‘ considerably more 
than one-third of that held by all the other 
companies in the United States.” Their income 
during the year 1874 exceeded $25,000,000. 

The expediency of enacting a law has been 
suggested, which shall put some restraint to 
their power of investment, as a precautionary 
measure, lest the sight of so much money ac- 
cumulating in their hands should tempt and 
betray them into venturing on hazardous spec- 
ulations, to the detriment of the companies 
themselves, and the people who have so great 
an interest in their stability and good faith. 

The school-fund of Connecticut, on September 
2, 1874, amounted to little less than $2,045,- 
000. It is invested for about one-sixth in 
State bonds and bank-stock, the rest being 
secured by contracts, bonds, and mortgages, 
almost all within the State. 

The revenue of the school-fund, from April 
1, 1874, to April 1, 1875, was $159,572; the ex- 
penditure during the same year, $160,014.61. 
On April 1, ?875, there was in its Treasury the 
available sum of $89,117.77; and $6,095.20 
were reported outstanding. 

The education of youth is very commenda- 
bly provided for in Connecticut, both by the 
State government and by the citizens general- 
ly. Within the ten years last past several | 
changes have been introduced in the pub- 
lic-school system of the State. There are 
1,537 school districts, proportionally distrib- 
uted among its eight counties; and the num- 
ber of children of school-age, between four and 
sixteen years, in 1874, was 134,976 ; an increase 
of 1,446 over their number in 1878. . The pro 
rata. dividend, which the State annually pays 
for them, amounted last year to $148,473.60. 
The average actual attendance of these children 
at school the State Board of Education aver 
in their last report to be 71,483 in winter, and 
63,052 in summer. 

The total receipts for schools, in 1874, 
amounted to $1,619,948, an increase of $1,159,- 
285 over their amount in 1865. The town 
taxes now paid for that purpose are $669,857, 
and the district tax is considerably more than 
$500,000. In 1865 they were eight times 
and three and a half times less than at present, 
respectively. 


_. males, incurable. 
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The teachers’ salaries have been doubled dur- 

ing these ten years, and the sum expended for 
building and repairing schoolhouses has in- 
creased more than fourfold. 
The increased attention given to teachers’ 
institutes has proved beneficial. Good results 
are also obtained from the Normal School, de- 
signed to educate and train competent teachers 
for the public schools. It is in successful oper- 
ation. This school, it is said, “‘educates a 
good many teachers for the West, and for 
other States—sending out some fifty graduates 
annually.” 

Great attention is bestowed by the State 
upon her charitable and reformatory institu- 
tions, and provision made for them. For the 
charitable institutions alone, the following 
amounts were paid last year from the public 
Treasury : 


EUEPONO NBANO. ec eye ccinecg ccs tee secoceseccce $60,566 87 
Worthe/ deaf anid dumb 22. 35 Fe ee wee 9,107 17 
PRES DEP ees cv eo & abd ite sy < Oar ¥eeia veees ones 4,675 00 
BRIE ETIOOOUON. «= «5 siva.cig's'0' visinidie sin 0s00.s os 5,700 69 
Or cates PAU PEL ss iiss ss Me pct lite 8,567 06 
For sick and wounded soldiers and hospitalgrants 26,189 44 
OE POIMIONS CDUGLON., «0.00cdseccsicieliestcccssece 71,019 42 

$150,825 65 


For the reception and treatment of demented 
people there are two places in Connecticut, the 
** Hospital for the Insane” at Middletown, and 
the ‘‘ Retreat” at Hartford. The number and 
condition of the patients in the former institu- 
tion, which is the larger of the two, are thus 
officially stated by the superintendent, for the 
past year: ‘“‘The number of patients at the 
beginning of the year was 395—175 males and 
220 females; admitted during the year, 210— 
122 males and 88 females; discharged, 155— 
78 males and 76 females; remaining in the in- 
stitution atthe end of the year, 450—219 males 
and 231 females. Of the 155 patients dis- 
charged during the year, 41 were recovered, 
44 improved, 34 stationary. Thirty-six died.” 
The death-rate during the year was 2 per cent. 
lower than the year before. Of the 450 pa- 
tients remaining in the hospital at the date of 
the report, 22 males and 14 females were be- 
lieved to be curable; 197 males and 217 fe- 
The ages of the insane 
within the hospital vary from less than fifteen 
years to eighty and over. 

It is stated that “ since the hospital was pro- 
jected the disease of insanity has undoubtedly 
increased,” and ‘that in 1865 it was officially 
_ reported to the General Assembly that there 
were over seven hundred insane persons in the 
State (and this probably included only the fully- 


developed cases), whereas the combined ca- ~ 


pacity of the only two hospitals in the State 
cannot advantageously accommodate more than 
six hundred patients.” 

In the State Reform School there were at 
the end of April, 1874, 294 boys. The man- 
agement of this institution during the last year 
has been equally successful with that of any 
previous year. Its expenses for the year 
amounted to about $56,000, and its receipts to 


 finement, March 31, 1875, a total of 236. 
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nearly $60,000. Of this sum the State con- 
tributed more than one-half for weekly sup- 
port, as the statute prescribes. 

The Industrial School for Girls has at present 
91 inmates, and the place seems to want room 
for their accommodation. Its management 
and condition are stated to be every way satis- 
factory. The income of this institution has 
been sufficient to pay for its current expenses, 
and leave a surplus in its treasury. During 
the past year the State Treasury paid some- 
thing over $16,000 on account of this school. 

Concerning the criminals confined in the 
State-prison, the following details are from 
official statements for the year: ‘‘ The whole 
number of prisoners in confinement, March 31, 
1874, was 181. Received during the year, 132. 
Discharged during the year, 77—leaving in con- 
The 
General Assembly pardoned 7; Secretary of the 
Navy discharged 13; 3 died. Of the 236 pris- 
oners, 200 were white males, and 3 white fe- 
males; 81 colored males and 2 colored females. 
The nativity of the prisoners is given as fol- 
lows: Connecticut, 95; Massachusetts, 22; New 
York, 33; Ireland, 25; England, 13; Germany, 
1; France, 2; Canada, 4; Prussia, 2; St. He- 
lena, Australia, Russia, Scotland, Sweden, one 
each. The others came from the different 
States of the Union. Twenty-seven are im- 
prisoned for life; 34 were under twenty years 
of age when sentenced, and 13 were over fifty 
years of age; 15 were convicted for attempt 
to kill; 56 for burglary; 3 for burning barns; 
8 for arson; 8 for breaking and entering; 12 
for horse-stealing; 15 for murder; 16 for rob- 
bery; 13 for theft from person; 41. for theft. 
The others for the usual list of crimes.”’ 

The expenses of the State penitentiary during 
the year amounted to $23,543.58; its income 
to $26,255.75. 

The managers of the Hartford Orphan Asy- 
lum, in their last annual report, dated June 14, 
1875, officially state as follows: The whole 
number of children during the year ending 
June, 1875, has been 117; the number received 
48; new home provided for 40; the present 
number 65. There has been no death the past 
twelve months, and no illness which required 
medical treatment, until very recently, when a 
slight sickness summoned one of the city phy- 
sicians. 

The current expenses of this institution seem 
to be met mostly from free contributions made 
to it in money, or in kind, by private citizens 
outside, and by the managers themselves. 

There are twenty-three railway companies in 
Connecticut. Their financial condition, amount 
of business, and earnings for the year 1874, were 
as follows: The capital paid in, up.to Septem- 
ber 30, 1874, amounts in the aggregate to $36,- 
733,244.62; an increase of $664,550 over that 
of 1873. Funded and floating debt, $20,032,- 
241.38; which is $498,029.02 less than in the 
previous year. Of this debt $12,850,896.90 is 
for-Connecticut. The total cost of road and 
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equipment to September 30, 1874, is $55,333, - 
045.16; an increase of $773,952.96, of which 
$656,697.14 was for extension, or alteration of 
roads. The additions made in 1874 to the roll- 
ing stock of the roads, in engines, passenger, 
baggage, merchandise, and other cars, cost in 
the aggregate $197,272.43. Total number of 
miles run on all the roads during the year, 
6,383,503, or 87,000 miles more than in 1873. 
The total number of passengers carried in 1874 
was 10,405,512, or 137,309 less than in 1873; 
and the number of tons of merchandise trans- 
ported in 1874 was 3,141,348, or 289,193 less 
than in 1873. The total amount of the oper- 
ating expenses in 1874 was $7,825,891.34, or 
$560,667.23 less than in the previous year. 
This seems due in a great measure to the re- 
duction effected in the number of employés, 
which in 1874 was 6,189, or 177 less than in 
1873. The total receipts in 1874 were $560,- 
667.23 less than in the preceding year, or $11,- 
451,225.82; yet the total net income for 1874 
was $2,557,867.34, or only $28,595.66 less than 
the total net income in 1873. The number of 
accidents on all the roads during the year was 
83, or 27 less than in 1873, namely, 14 passen- 
gers, 85 employés, 25 trespassers, and 9 at 
highway crossings. Thirty-eight of the said 
accidents resulted fatally, comprising 4 passen- 
gers, 16 employés, and 18 trespassers. In 1878 
the fatal accidents on the same roads num- 
bered 59. : 

The construction of the new State-house at 
Hartford is progressing. The two Legislative 
Halls, it is estimated, will be ready for use by 
May, 1877. The sum of $484,331.56 was ex- 
pended on it last year, making a total expendi- 
ture on that account, from the beginning, of 
$705,445.80. Of this amount, $470,500 have 
been drawn from the State Treasury, and 
$229.50 from that of the city of Hartford. 

The militia of Connecticut is known under 
the appellation of the National Guard of the 
State. The whole active force, on March 1, 
1875, consisted of a brigade of four regiments 
of infantry, comprising thirty-five companies, 
and one section of light artillery, numbering in 
the aggregate 147 officers, and 2,206 enlisted 
men, and making a total of 2,353. <A new 
company was organized at Pawcatuck on the 
17th of March, 1875, which increases the num- 
ber of companies to thirty-six, and of officers 
and men to 2,393. The number of the inactive 
militia in the State, as shown by the military 
enrollment in 1874, was 61,488, an increase of 
4,574 over the number returned in the previous 
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year. The whole number of persons assessed: 


for the commutation tax of $2 in the several 
counties the past year was 38,493. The amount 
collected on this tax is sufficient to defray all 
the ordinary expenses of the military force of 
the State. ; 

The constitutional amendment submitted to 
the people, whereby all towns having five thou- 
sand inhabitants, or more, are entitled to two 
members in the House of Representatives, was 
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voted upon at the October election of 1874, . 


and approved by the people; and is now a 
part of the organic law of the State. 

The amendment was carried by a large ma- 
jority; and, in consequence of it, the towns 
of Bridgeport, Derby, Meriden, and Vernon, 
which before could send only one representa- 
tive each to the General Assembly, now have 
two in ib. 

The boundary-line between New York and 
Connecticut, on the western side of the last- 
named State, is yet unsettled. The commis- 
sioners, whom the two States respectively ap- 
pointed to fix it in 1856 and in 1859, having 
failed to agree, the Legislature of New York 
in 1860 adopted that line, by way of fact, 
which the New York commissioners had re- 
ported to them, but which the commissioners 


‘for Connecticut would not concur in, and which 


the authorities of the State have refused to 
recognize. The General Assembly, at its ses- 
sion of 1874, conferred on the Governor certain 
powers tending to the settlement of the dis- 
pute; and the Governor brought the subject 
to the attention of the Executive of the State 
of New York, with the hope that he would be 
vested by the Assembly of that State with 
authority similar to that possessed by the Exec- 
utive of Connecticut to adjust the disagree- 
ment. 

Of much greater importance to the State is 
the defense of her southern boundary -line, 
which is at present judicially contested by the 
State of New York. The origin of the contest 
was as follows: In May, 1873, a New York 


vessel, found engaged in taking oysters on the _ 


shore of Long Island Sound, at Stratford, was 
seized, condemned, and sold, by the authorities 
of Connecticut, under legal proceedings of her 
courts, “for a violation of the statute of Con- 
necticut by the owners of the vessel, in taking 
oysters in the waters of the State.’ In conse- 
quence of this confiscation, a suit in law was 
instituted by the aggrieved party in the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New York, and 
thence removed into the United States Circuit 
Court for the Southern District of New York, 
where it is now pending. As this suit involves 
a question of jurisdiction, and this depends on 
the boundary-line between the two States on 
the Sound, the Legislature of New York has 
taken action in the matter, and directed her 
Attorney-General to assume the prosecution of 
the suit, and made an appropriation for its ex- 
penses, with special view to a judicial decision 
by the Supreme Court of the United States on 
the boundary question. 

The Joint Standing Committee on the Judici- 
ary, in the Legislature, presented a report on 
the subject on June 80, 1875, in which they 
aver that Connecticut is manifestly in the right, 
and append to their report the following reso- 
lution : 

Resolved by the General Assembly, That the sum 


of two thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated for the defense of a suit now pending 
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in the Circuit Court of the United States for the 
Southern District of New York, wherein a citizen of 
this State is defendant, and in which the southern 
boundary-line of this State and the validity of a 
statute of this State entitled ‘* An act for encouragin 
and regulating fisheries,” are drawn in question ; an 
the Controller is hereby authorized and directed to 
draw his order on the Treasurer of this State for said 
amount in favor of his Excellency the Governor, in 
such sums and at such times as the Governor shall 
request in writing. 


The General Assembly of 1875 continued its 


session for’ about eleven weeks, and was for- 


mally adjourned on the 23d of July. 

Among the public acts of the Legislature at 
its session were two amendments to the con- 
stitution of the State, which, having been 
passed in 1874 by the House of Representa- 
tives, and in 1875 by both Houses of the Gen- 
eral Assembly by a two-thirds vote, were now, 
by an act approved July 23, 1875, submitted 
to the people for approval or rejection at a 
general election on the first Monday in Octo- 
ber, 1875. 

The first of the said-amendments is as fol- 
lows: 


Sxzotion 1. A general election for Governor, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Secretary of State, Treasurer, 
Controller, and members of the General Assem- 
bly, shall be held on the Tuesday after the first 
Monday of November, 1876, and annually thereatter 
for such officers as herein and may be hereafter pre- 
scribed. 

Szo. 2. The State officers above named, and the 
Senators from those districts having even numbers 
elected on the Tuesday after the first Monday of No- 
vember, 1876, and those elected biennially thereafter 
on the Tuesday after the first Monday of November, 
shall respectively hold their offices for two years 
from and after the Wednesday following the first 
Monday of the next succeeding January. The Sena- 
tors from those districts having odd numbers elected 
on the Tuesday after the first Monday of November 
1876, shall hold their offices for one year from an 
after the Wednesday following the first Monday of 
January, 1877, the electors residing in the senatorial 
districts having odd numbers shall on the Tues- 
day after the first Monday of November, 1877, and bi- 
ennially thereafter elect two Senators who shall hold 
their offices for two years from and after the Wednes- 
day following the first Monday of the next succeed- 
ing January. The representatives elected from the 
several towns on the Tuesday after the first Monday 
of November, 1876, and those elected annually there- 
after, shall hold their offices for one year, from and 
after Wednesday following the first Monday of the 
next succeeding January. 

Src. 3. There shall be a stated session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in Hartford, on the Wednesday after 
the first Monday of January, 1876, and annually 
thereafter on the Wednesday after the first Monday 
of oy: : ‘ 

Sxo. 4. The persons who shall be severally elected 
to the State offices and General Assembly on the 
first Monday of April, 1876, shall hold such offices 
only until the Wednesday after the first Monday of 
January, 1877. 

So. 5. The General Assembly elected in April, 
1876, shall have power to pass such laws as may be 
necessary to carry into effect the provisions of this 
amendment. 


The second amendment was as follows: 

The General Assembly shall have power, by a 
vote of two-thirds of the members of both ranches, 
to restore the privileges of an elector to those who 
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may have forfeited the same by a conviction of 
crime. 


The following amendments to the State con- 
stitution, to be proposed to the people for their 
approval or rejection, were passed by separate 
resolutions in the. House of Representatives at 
the session of 1875, and each of them ordered 
to be continued to the next session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and published with the laws 
passed at this session: 

To increase the number of senatorial dis- 
tricts and of Senators from twenty-one, as it 
now is, to not less than thirty-five or more 
than forty-five; to fix the number of inhabi- 
tants entitling any newly-incorporated town to 
a representative in the General Assembly at 
not less than twenty-five hundred; to render 
certain provisions of the constitution applica- 
ble ‘ to all elections held on the Tuesday after 
the first Monday of November, 1876, and an- 
nually thereafter;’’ to fix the duration of of- 
fice of judges of certain specified courts at 
four and two years respectively ; to make the 
elections for judges of probate biennial, and 
the term of their office two years, commencing 
with their election in November, 1876; to fix 
the compensation of members of the General 
Assembly ‘at three hundred dollars per an- 
num, and one mileage each way at the rate of 
twenty-five cents per mile;” to prohibit all 
counties, cities, towns, or other municipalities, 
‘ever to subscribe to the capital stock of any 
railroad corporation,” or loan their money on 
credit to it, directly or indirectly; to amend 
Article VIII. of the amendments to the con- 
stitution by erasing the word ‘ white’? from 
the first line. 

An act was passed, submitting to the people 
the question of calling or not calling a conven- 
tion, and choosing delegates to it, for the pur- 
pose of framing a new organic law of the 
State, under certain limitations and restric- 
tions specified in the act, the votes of the 
electors on that question to be polled on the 
first Monday in October, 1875, and the result 
declared by the Governor by proclamation not 
later than the 5th day of November, 1875; 
the delegates to the convention, if called, to 
meet together at the State-house in Hartford 
on the 5th day of January, 1876, and the new 
constitution to be submitted to the vote of the 
people for adoption or rejection within a time 
not less than one month, nor more than three 
months subsequent to the day of final adjourn- 
ment of the convention.” The committee to 
whom the consideration of this act was re- 
ferred having reported on July 22d that it 
‘‘ought to be continued” to the next General 
Assembly, the report was accepted, in concur- 
rence, and the act ordered to be published 
with the laws passed at the session of 1875. 

‘A bill abolishing the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics was passed. 

A bill relating to the election of presidential 
electors, allowing women twenty-one years of 
age, and over, to vote for such electors, was 
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introduced. The Joint Select Committee on 
Female Suffrage reported on the subject. The 
House of Representatives rejected the bill by 
a vote of yeas 82, nays 102; and the Senate 
concurred with the Lower House in its rejec- 
tion. For the Centennial Exhibition of 1875 
$25,000 was appropriated, which is $15,000 
less than the amount recommended for that 
purpose by the special committee appointed 
to consider that subject. 

The Supreme Court of Connecticut was called 
upon to decide the question whether the pro- 
vision in the license law, which makes the 
granting of licenses for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors to depend on the option of the citizens 
residing in the place where such licenses are 
to take effect, was constitutional or unconsti- 
tutional; the court in July, 1875, decided that 
it was constitutional. 

At the general election held on the 4th of 
October, 1875, the two amendments to the 
State constitution, before mentioned, were 
presented to the peopie for their adoption or 
rejection. Both of the amendments were 
adopted by a very large majority, the first 
amendment much more emphatically than the 
second. In Litchfield County only, which gave 
the smallest vote, the second amendment was 
rejected, the vote having been yeas 239, nays 
852; while on the first amendment the vote in 
the same county stood—yeas 578, nays 13. 

COQUEREL, Atuanase Josuf, a French 
Protestant pastor and author, was born at Am- 
sterdam in 1820, and died at Paris inJuly, 1875. 
He was the son of the late Athanase L. C. Co- 
querel, who died in 1868. First known as the 
editor of the Zien, and afterward of the NVou- 
velle Revue de Théologie, he at length attained 
some notoriety by the rationalistic doctrines 
he advocated. By reason of some views which 
he expressed in favor of M. Renan’s *‘ Vie de 
Jésus,” he was, in May, 1855, suspended from 
his functions by the Consistory of Paris, but the 
Consistory of Anduze (Gard) at the same time 
voted him an address of sympathy. With the 
aid of the Protestant Liberal Union he re- 
sumed his duties. He was decorated with the 
cross of the Legion of Honor August 14, 1862, 
and was the author of several works, the most 
important of which are, two series of ‘ Ser- 
mons et Homélies” (1858); ‘La Saint-Bar- 
thélemy” (1860); ‘Le Catholicisme et le 
Protestantisme” (1864). M. Coquerel spent 
the winter of 1871-’72 in the United States on 
a preaching and lecturing tour in aid of the 
suffering citizens. of Paris at the close of the 
Franco-Prussian War. 

COROT, Jzan Baptiste Camitte, a distin- 
guished French artist, died in Paris, February 
23, 1875. He was born in Paris, July 20, 1796. 
His father was an official, his mother a dealer 
in ladies’ dresses. The son, after spending a few 
years at a school in Rouen, was placed with a 
cloth-merchant, but, instead of learning the 
trade, he would draw from models in secret. 
When this was discovered, young Corot was 
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sent to the studio of Michallon who taught 
him to sketch from Nature with all possible 
exactness. He also studied under Bertin. The 
first money he earned he spent on a journey 
to Rome in 1826. In the following year he 
painted his first picture for the exhibition, a 
view of Narni. In Italy he busied himself in 
rapid notation of effects and drawing of 
masses. The studies he made in Italy were, as 
critics think, wrought into rather too many of 
his later pictures. On returning from the South 
he wandered through France and finally fixed 
himself at Ville d’Avray, in the valley of the 
Seine. One of his early successes was a little 
landscape painted there, but he remained in 
comparative obscurity and poverty for fifteen 
years in that place. During this time his pict- 
ures sold for sixty and one hundred frances. 
At length, in 1847, Louis Philippe bought one 
of his pictures and give him the cross of the 
Legion of Honor. He now became better 
known; and yet as late as 1853 a picture of 
his sold for no more than 135 francs. From 
this date, however, his works rapidly increased 
in value and are now sold at 10,000 and 15,000 
francs. His struggle with poverty was long; he 
did not make a comfortable living until he was. 
sixty years old. To the last he dressed like a 
peasant, and was simple and plain in his man- 
ners. He had his portrait taken representing 
him with an old pipe in his mouth. He was 
at once tall and strong, yet genial and compan- 
ionable. Among younger artists he was called 
‘‘ Father Corot,” and was known for his gen- 
erosity, lending them hundreds of his best 
painted studies. Ultimately they made him a 
grateful return; for when, a few years since, 
the Art-committee gave the first prize to Gé- 
rome, a number of artists exclaimed against 
the injustice done Corot, and started a subscrip- 
tion for conferring upon him a gold medal, and 
presented it to him but a short time before his 
death. He is the acknowledged originator of 
that style of landscape which has been so suc- 
cessfully followed by Diaz, Troyon, Roussean, 
and others. As aman Corot was generous to 
the poor. He gave liberally to needy young 
artists; and his last act was to send 10,000 
francs to the widow of his old friend Millet, 
who had passed away little more than a month 
before him. Among the most noticeable pict- 
ures by Corot are, two ** Views of Italy,” which 
formed a part of the gallery of the Duke of 
Orleans; another ‘ View of Italy” (1834), in 
the gallery of Douai; *‘ Souvenir of the Vicin- 
ity of Florence” (1839), in the gallery at Metz; 
‘‘ Dance of Nymphs,” in the gallery of Luxem- 
bourg; ‘‘ Christ in the Garden of Olives” (1849), 
in the gallery at Langres; ‘‘Sunset in the — 
Tyrol” (1850), in the gallery of Marseilles; 
‘‘ Souvenir of Marcoussy,” bought by Napoleon 
III.; ‘‘ Morning; ” “Evening” (1855); ‘‘ The 
Burning of Sodom; “ A Nymph flying with 
a Cupid; “ A Ooncert;” ‘ Sunset” (1857) ; 
“Dante and Virgil;” ‘' Macbeth;” “An 
Idyl;” “The Italian Tyrol;” ‘Studies at 
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Ville d@’Avray ” (1859); ‘An Eastern Sun;” 
“Orpheus; ”’ “ A Lake; ” ‘Souvenir of Italy ;” 
“Repose in Egypt” (1861); “Study at Méry” 
(1868); ‘‘Souvenir of Morte-Fontaine ; ” ‘* Gust 
of Wind ” (1864); ‘“‘Morning;”’ ‘‘Souvenir of 
the Neighborhood of Lake Nemi” (1865); 
“Evening; “Solitude” (1866); ‘‘St. Sebas- 
tian’ (a landscape); ‘‘ Ruins of a Chateau; ”’ 
“*Morning;’’ and ‘‘ Evening.’’ These last men- 
tioned, with many others of his works, ap- 
peared at the Universal Exposition of 1867. 


Another remarkable picture, ‘‘ Morning at Ville 


d’Avray,” was finished in 1868. 

CORSSEN, Wiruerm P., a German philolo- 
gist, was born January 20, 1820, in Bremen, and 
died June 18, 1875, near Berlin. In 1844 he was 
appointed adjunct at the ‘ Landesschule” at 
Pforta, and in 1846 professor in the same 
school. He remained in this position until 
1866, in which year he was pensioned and 
went to Berlin. His exhaustive work on the 
pronunciation of Latin (‘‘ Aussprache, Voca- 
Jismus und Betonung der lateinischen Sprache,” 
second edition, Leipsic, 1870), and also his 
““Kritische Beitrige zur lateinischen Formen- 
lehre ” (Leipsic, 1863), and ‘‘ Kritische Nach- 
trige zur lateinischen Formenlehre ” (Leipsic, 
1866), have considerably aided the researches 
on the construction of the Latin language. 
He was also eminently successful as a teacher. 
The last years of his life were devoted to 
very comprehensive and thorough researches 
on the language of the Etruscans. He indulged 
the hope, which was shared by many scholars, 
that the work which he was preparing would 
treat the subject in an exhaustive manner and 
be accepted by the literary world as the long- 
lost key to this most difficult among the ex- 
tinct languages. The first volume of the eager- 
ly-expected work appeared in 1874 (‘‘ Ueber die 
Sprache der Etrusker,” Leipsic), and contained 
no less than 1016 pages. The second volume 
had not been published at the time of his death. 
The main result arrived at by Corssen is, that 
the Etruscan language, in regard to inflections 
and word-building, stands on the same basis 
with the old Italic language. The work met 
in Germany with a favorable reception, and 
not a few scholars believed that the enthusias- 
tic expectations of the author had been fully 
realized. In England and France, the correct- 
ness of Corssen’s views was emphatically de- 
nied by Aufrecht, Taylor, and Bréal; and, in 
Germany, Dr. Deecke, the revisor of O. Miller’s 
works on thé Etruscans, published a pamphlet 
against Corssen (‘‘Corssen und die Sprache 
der Etrusker,” Stuttgart, 1875), in which he 
undertook to show that the argumentation of 
Corssen was in a great many cases fallacious, 
and that his view of the origin of the language 
is radically wrong. Deecke agrees with Tay- 
lor in assuming that the Etruscan language 
cannot be counted among the Indo-Germanic 


anguages. 

COSTA RICA (Rep6Bri0oa pE Costa Roa), 

one of the five independent states of Central 
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America, lying between 8° and 11° 5’ of north 
latitude, and 81° 20’ and 85° 53’ west longitude. 
It is bounded north by Nicaragua, east by the 
Caribbean Sea, south by the United States of 
Colombia, and south and west by the Pacific 
Ocean. The boundary question with Nicaragua 
is still pending. As late as December, 1875, 
Nicaragua protested against the stationing of 
Costa Rican troops on the right bank of the San 
Juan River, as a measure which, whatever might 
be the motive thereof, was an encroachment 
on the territorial rights of Nicaragua. To this 
Costa Rica replied that she had the right to 
station a military force in the position alluded 
to, and that it should remain there until the 
limits should be finally adjusted ; adding, how- 
ever, that the measure was not intended to be 
offensive to Nicaragua, and was resorted to 
merely in the exercise of the rights granted to 
Costa Rica by the treaty of April 15, 1858. 

The territory is divided into the five prov- 
inces of Alajuela, Cartago, Guanacaste, Heredia, 
and San José, with an estimated area of 21,490 
square miles, and a population of some 185,000, 
of whom 5,000 are civilized and 10,000 uncivil- 
ized Indians. The capital is San José, with a 
population of 25,000. The President is General 
Tomas Guardia; the first Designado (first Vice- 
President), Sefior Joaquin Lizano; the second 
Designado, Sefior Rafael Barroeta; the Minis- 
ter of the Interior, Justice, War, and the Navy, 
is Dr. V. Herrera, who is also, provisionally, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Public Instruction, 
and Public Worship; Minister of Public Works, 
Joaquin Lizano, who is likewise Minister of 
Finance and Commerce. The National Con- 
gress, by the terms of the Constitution of 1871, 
consists of a single Chamber, the membersg 
of which (deputies) are elected for a period 
of four years. Speaker, Sefior Manuel A. 
Bonilla. 

The President (Regente) of the Supreme | 
Court is Sefior: Vicente Saenz. 

The commander-in-chief of the army is the 
President of the Republic. 

The consul-general of Costa Rica in New 
York is Sefior J. M. Mufioz. 

The armed force comprised in 1875, 900 men: 
in active service, and 16,380 militia, being the 
number of male inhabitants between the ages: 
of eighteen and thirty years. 

According to the returns of the Minister of 
Finance and Commerce, laid before Congress: 
in May, 1875, the (gross) national revenue for 
the year ending on the 380th of last April 
amounted to $2,588,027, or less than that of 
the year before by about $250,000; and the 
expenditure to $2,781,106, constituting a defi- 
cit of $193,079. 

In the estimated budget for 1875-76, the 
revenue is set down at $2,541,000, and the ex- 
penditure at $2,481,626, showing a consequent 
surplus of $59,374. 

In the finance report already referred to, 
ae Treasury account stood as follows in April, 
1875: 
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Tobacco and spirits in government 
WAYPCNOUSC.....sssscscccccccsvecses 297,591 
Deposits in national bank........+++. 1,115,400 — $2,076,190 
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To Pert......cccsccsssccesecccessss $140,500 
To the cities of Herediaand SanJosé 104,513. 
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Exchanges, etC.........sseeeeeeeeee  269,184— $697,054 
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It is, however, allowable to suspect an error 
in these figures, and that on good grounds, in- 
asmuch as one can scarcely accuse Costa Rica, 
_ so long remarked for her punctuality in that 
respect, of having about two and a quarter 
million dollars deposited in the national bank, 
and yet remain deaf to the clamorous outcry 
of her European creditors. 

Here follows a transcript of the report pub- 
lished in London, early in 1875, by the corpo- 
ration of foreign bondholders, on the subject 
of Costa Rica’s indebtedness to Great Britain: 


In their last annual report, the council referred to 
the appointment of a committee of seven-per-cent. 
bondholders. It was then hoped that the united en- 
deavors of all parties interested would result in an 
arrangement satisfactory to. the bondholders and 
honorable to the Government of Costa Rica. 

In consequence of the prolonged default, and in 
the absence of any steps on the part of the Govern- 
ment to come to any arrangement with the bond- 
holders, a special meeting, under the terms of the 
general bond, was convened by Messrs. Knowles and 
Foster, the agents for the loan, for the 7th of August 
last, and Messrs. T. Farrer and E. R. Meugens, the 
former an English merchant, long resident in the 
country, the latter H.B.M. consul at Costa Rica, 
were appointed receivers of the revenues generally 
hypothecated to the bondholders, under the super- 
vision of a commission of six bondholders. 

The necessary legal documents were prepared, 
and dispatched to Costa Rica, duplicates being sent 
through the Foreign Office; at the same time, Lord 
Derby consented to authorize Mr. Sidney Locock, 
H. B. M. minister-resident in Central America, to 
support, unofficially, the interests of the bondholders. 

The documents above referred to were addressed 
to the President of Costa Rica, but the Government 
of that country declared itself unable to take official 
cognizance of the appointment of the agents, on the 

lea that the communications in question should 
ave been addressed to the Minister of Finance. 

The object of the Government appears to be to 
gain time by any possible excuse, Pt in the mean 
time to propitiate the bondholders as far as possible 
by courteous treatment of their agents. 

Arrangements have been made by the commission 

with the agents for the remuneration of the latter, 
and with the council of foreign bondholders for the 
provision of the necessary expenses of the agency, 
as well as those incident to the appointment of the 
special commission. Messrs. Knowles and Foster 
have liberally contributed toward this outlay. 
_ Sefior Nanne has réturned to Costa Rica in order, 
it is stated, to consult his Government and to obtain 
further powers; meanwhile there is no immediate 
prospect of an arrangement.* 


Additional light is thrown upon the question 
of the foreign debt in the following extract 
from a British financial publication, bearing 
date November, 1875: 

There is some satisfaction in finding that one 


* For a detailed statement of the national d 
Cyotop pra for 1874. } ebt, see ANNUAL 
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among the defaulting debtors of England professes 
honest intentions. The Costa Rican embassador 
smarting under his contumelious usage by the Lord 
Mayor,* declares that ‘‘ the one desire of his Govern- 
mentiis to fulfill, to the very utmost, its obligations 
legally contracted.”?. More than this: ‘It has not, 
and will not, repudiate its just debt,’ being only 
‘‘ anxious to ascertain where its responsibility com- 
mences, and where that of the other pe ends.,’’ 
As there is no reason to believe that Don Manuel 
Peralta does not mean what he says, perhaps we may 
be allowed to point out a very easy way of compass- 
ing the end he has in view. When Costa Rica issued 
her loans, she empowered certain commissioners to 
manage the matter in such manner as they consid- 
ered would be most advantageous for her own inter- 
ests. They were her legal agents, and by their acts 
she was and is bound. The bondholders, therefore, 
have no part in the quarrel between the two parties. 
Money was sent to Costa Rica on the strength of cer- 
tain promises and hypothecations of revenues en- 
tered into by duly-accredited agents of the state. 
Her responsibility thus clearly begins with the due 
ple pee: of interest and sinking-fund charges to the 
ondholders, irrespective of any grievance she may 
have against the contractors. If Costa Rica has been 
defrauded by her agents, it is open to her Govern- 
ment to take whatever steps it deems most judicious 
to recover the amount. Her creditors, however, 
have nothing to do with this. They lent their money 
on certain definite conditions, proposed by the au- 
thorized contractors for the loans, and they look to 
the Government, and not to we Pa else, for pay- 
ment of their dues. When Don Manuel Peralta con- 
siders the matter dispassionately, we feel assured he 
will see it in this light. In former times, Costa Rica 
was celebrated among Central American states for 
the scrupulous punctuality with which she fulfilled 
her obligations. Will she not return into this virtu- 
ous path, now that, according to her own embassa- 
dor’s showing, she possesses a sufficient surplus of 
revenue to meet the service of her loans? He says 
that the Treasury, ‘** by dint of some sacrifices,” paid 
during the last financial year the sum of £194,000 
over and above current charges, being sufficient ** to 
pay the pred interest on both loans.”’ 
ceptional debts are given as the expenses for comple- 
tion of the railway,t protested bills, and a mysteri- 
ous item styled ‘‘ concomitant liabilities.” Whether 
similar charges will occur in future, Don Manuel 
omits to state. If they do, it perhaps may be allow- 
able to hint that the bondholders stand at present 
in the position of parties possessing bills protested 
by Costa Rica, and that their claims should, in com- 
mon justice, receive equal consideration. We press — 
these suggestions on Don Manuel, because if Costa 
Rica can be iuduced to set a good example in fulfill- 
ing her national obligations, other defaulting states 
may follow in the same path. Repudiation has 
proved catching—perhaps honesty may display the 
same characteristic. 4 


The exports in 1874 were of the value of 
$4,906,000, of which coffee alone figured for 
$3,711,558; the other chief articles being 
hides, $68,094; India-rubber, $18,730; deer- 
skins, $14,480 ; and cedar and mahogany wood, 
$83,768. Fr . 

The shipping movements for the year 1873- 
74 were as follows: Entered at Punta Arenas, 
92 steamers and 47 sailing-vessels, with an 
aggregate of 136,301 tons, and 911 passengers; 


a ergs ge name van omitted from the list of mem- 
rs of the fore omatic corpsinvited to the inaugural 
banquet of the Lord Mayer of Trondon: 

+ In the year 1873-74, the outlay on account of the 
was reported at $2,127,380 (see ANNUAL CyoLopapra for 
1874); but in the year 1874~75 there figures in the financial 
report a sum of but $559,457 expended for that purpose. 
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and cleared at the same port, 91 steamers and 
43 sailing-vessels, with an aggregate of 186,180 
tons, and 811 passengers. Entered at Limon, 
12 steamers and 63 sailing-vessels, with an 
aggregate of 31,384 tons, and 639 passengers; 
and cleared, 12 steamers and 60 sailing-vessels, 
with an aggregate of 38,954 tons, and 497 pas- 
sengers. 

The completion of the Costa Rica Railway at 
an early day was reported as almost beyond 
doubt, Sefior Lara having concluded a contract 

for the same with M. Nicolas Lescaine Per- 
doux, one of the leading railway men in France, 
the bases of which contract were as follows: 

The road is to be built in the style of European 
railways, with a gradient not to exceed 2% per cent., 
and with curves of a maximum radius of 320 feet. 
The stations are to be constructed after the style of 
those in Paris, with iron pillars and framework, 
and the roof of glass. That part of the road already 
finished is to be altered so as to conform with the 
specifications of the new contract, and an iron wharf, 
600: feet long, is to be built at Port Limon. Costa 
Rica, on its part, agrees to pay $50,000 monthly in 
gold, and the balance in bonds of from four to seven 
years’ time. 


Sefior Lara returned to Costa Rica late in 
the year, accompanied by a French engineer 
of high standing. 

A later report, direct from Central America, 
is to the effect that— 

The offers from Paris are pronounced to be ruin- 
ous to the country, and have been, it is understood, 
promptly and unanimously rejected. The revenues 
of the republic are quite inadequate to meet the cost 
of building the road, and at the same time provide 
the interest on the loans already incurred. With 


_ the capitalists of England and France the Congress 
_ has been unable to come to terms. 


One of the most important subjects of delib- 
eration in Congress, in the second half of the 


_ year, was that of a motion to admit Jesuits to 
_ residence in the republic. Sefior Aguilar, after 


expressing astonishment on learning that three 
Jesuit fathers had established themselves at 
Alajuela, delivered a lengthy speech against 
the society alluded to, whose members he re- 
garded ‘“‘as the recognized enemies of all lib- 
erty, all progress, and all public and private 
tranquillity.” Another significant paragraph 
of the speech was: 

When the people of Costa Rica are as truly en- 
lightened as they are free, when laws extend real 
and positive protection to all alike, then I would be 
the first to wish the Jesuits among us, with their 
absurd doctrines, in order to see them combated by 
men at least as learned as themselves. But before 
that is the case, I would sooner leave my native 
country, with my wife and children, whose con- 
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sciences I am bound to preserve pure and safe from 
the dangers that are now threatening them; dangers 
the more insidious as they pretend to be based on 
the religion of our forefathers. 


The only disturbance during the year was 
produced by an attempt made by the exile 
Don Joaquin Fernandez to organize a revolu- 
tion at Punta Arenas, by proclaiming himself 
President of the Republic. 

The rebellion was promptly suppressed. 

The official organ of San José published a. 
list of charges brought against the British 
consul Méugens, who was ordered to quit the 
country. The charges were: 

His (Mr. Meugens’s) assertions that the commerce 
of the country was diminishing to an alarming ex- 
tent, owing to want of intelligence and integrity on 
the part of the Government, in matters relating to 
the railway and the loans; that the Government. 
makes no effort to pay even a part of its debts; and 
that, finally, the country was in a state of bankrupt- 
cy; enormous sums were spent in maintaining a 
large military force for the purpose of sustaining the 
actual Government; that the country in general was 
in a state of discontent, as proved by various at- 
tempts having been made to overturn the Adminis- 
tration. Further, that an angry correspondence was 
all the time going on between Costa Rica and Nica- 
peane on the question of limits, without any good 
result. 


OCRETINEAU-JOLY, Jacques, a French 
writer, born September 28, 1803, at Fontenay ; 
died January 8, 1875, in Paris. After finish- 
ing his studies at the seminary of St.-Sulpice, 
he traveled through Italy and Germany, and 
made his first appearance in literature as a 
poet. His poems ‘Chants romains” (1826), 
‘Les Trappistes” (1828), and “Inspirations 
poétiques”’ (1829), were less remarkable for 
their imagination and their poetical inspira- 
tion than for their orthodox fervor. After 
the Revolution of 1830, he was very active as 
editor of Legitimist journals in the provinces, 
He wrote, in the interest of the Legitimist 
party, “ Episodes des Guerres de la Vendée” 
(1884), ‘ Histoire des Généraux et des Chefs 
vendéens ” (1838), ‘‘ Histoire de la Vendée mi- 
litaire” (4 vols., 1840-41), and “ Histoire des 
Traités de 1815 et de leur Exécution” (1842). 
His ‘‘ Histoire religieuse, politique et littéraire 
de la Compagnie de Jésus” (6 vols., 184446) 
is the principal work on the history of the 
Jesuits which is written in the interest of the 
order. From the same standpoint he wrote 
“Le Pape Clément XIV” (1858), ‘“Scénes 
d’Italie et de Vendée” (1858), and “‘ L’Eglise 
romaine en Face de la Révolution” (2 vols., 
1859). 
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DAHIREL, Frangors Hyaorntaz Marm, a 
French Legitimist, was born October 15, 1804, 
at Ploérmel; died in February, 1875. He 
practised, since 1830, as a lawyer at Lorient, 
and was there for several years a member of 
the Municipal Council. After the Revolution 


of February, 1848, he was elected a member 
of the Constituent Assembly. With most of 
the members of his party, he supported the 
anti-revolutionary. policy of the President, 
Louis Napoleon, in home affairs and his Roman 
expedition. As member of the Legislative 
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Assembly, he showed himself opposed to the 
republican form of government, and to the 
coup d@état of Louis Napoleon. During the 
Empire he withdrew from political life, but in 
1871 he was again elected to the National 
Assembly. He again showed himself an out- 
spoken Legitimist, and voted in all important 
questions with his party. 

DAKOTA. This Territory lies between 42° 
30’ and 49° of north latitude, and is bounded 
north by British America, east by Minnesota 
and Iowa, south by Nebraska, and west by 
Wyoming and Montana Territories. It is about 
400 miles in length and breadth, and contains 
about 60,000 inhabitants. 

It occupies the most elevated land between 
the Arctic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, and 
its rivers run both north and south. The Mis- 
souri is the principal river, ranning more than 
a thousand miles through the Territory, and is 
navigable by steamboats quite a distance be- 
yond its limits. There are also the Red River 
of the North, the Big Sioux, the Big Cheyenne, 
White Earth, and the Dakota. These are all 
important streams, and bordered by the richest 
lands. The soil is extremely fertile, and large 
tracts of land are adapted to grazing, being 
productive of the finest grasses. 

The Territory is believed to be very rich in 
minerals. Gold, silver, iron, and copper, have 
been discovered, and coal also exists in vast 
quantities. The Government is of the Terri- 
torial form usual in the United States. The 
capital is Yankton, situated on the Missouri 
River, in the southeast corner of the Territory. 
The famous Black Hills are within the Terri- 
torial limits. 

DAUMER, Gerore Friepriong, a German wri- 
ter and poet, was born at Nuremberg, March 5, 
1800, and died in December, 1875. He studied 
at the Gymnasium of Nuremberg, of which 
the philosopher Hegel was at that time the 
director. 
of Erlangen, to study theology, and for a time 
held pietistic views; but after attending the 
philosophical lectures of Schelling, he aban- 
doned theology, and devoted himself to philol- 
ogy. In 1822 he was appointed as teacher at 
the gymnasium of his native city, and remained 
in that position until 1827, when a disease of 
the eyes compelled him to resign. Henceforth 
he devoted himself wholly to literary labors. 
He took great interest in the mysterious found- 
ling Caspar Hauser, who was educated at his 
house. From 1826, when his first work ap- 
peared (“On the Course and Progress of our 
Mental Culture since the Reformation,” Nu- 
remberg), until his death, he was a most pro- 
lific writer. As an imitator of the Persian 
love-poetry of Hafiz he gained many ad- 
mirers. He wrote, in prose, on a variety of 

_ subjects, but in none did he take so profound 
an interest as in the philosophy of religion. 
He showed an open and violent opposition to 
Christianity, and charged the early Christians 
with heinous crimes. At the same time, how- 
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In 1817 he went to the University 
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ever, he had a controversy with Feuerbach, 
against whom he defended the essence of reli- 
gion. He believed in a religion of the future, 
the “religion of love and peace,” the structure 
of which he undertook to delineate in the 
work ‘Religion des neuen Zeitalters” (8 vol-' 
umes, Hamburg, 1850). In the progress of his 
studies, he changed his opinion concerning the 
origin of Christianity, and withdrew his charges 
which he had brought against it in his earlier 
writings. In 1858 he joined, at Mayence, the 
Roman Catholic Church, and nearly all the 
works published by him since were written in 
the interest of this Church. His special atten- 
tion was given to mystical phenomena, in the 
Church and out of it, and he intended to have 
published an exhaustive work on mystical 
occurrences (‘Der Mystagog,” vol. i.,.‘* Das 
Geisterreich,” 1867), but it was not completed. 
His works on Caspar Hauser ( ‘‘ Mittheilungen 
uber Kaspar Hauser,” Nuremberg, 1832, and 
“Enthillungen tiber Kaspar Hauser,” Frank- 
fort, 1839) attracted, of course, great attention 
on account of the intimate relation of Daumer 
to the foundling. In 1872 his interest in the 
Hauser controversy was revived by the publi- 
cation of new official documents, by means of 
which a Bavarian jurist, Julius Meyer, endeay- 
ored to prove (‘“‘Authentische Mittheilungen 
aber Kaspar Hauser’’) that Hauser was an im- 
postor. Daumer once more defended his fos- 
ter-son, in an exhaustive work, entitled ‘‘ Kas- 
par Hauser, sein Wesen, seine Unschuld, seine 
Erduldungen und sein Ursprung” (Ratisbon, 
1873). Daumer still adhered to the theory set 
forth in his former works, that Hauser was the 
son of the Grand-duke Charles of Baden and 
his wife Stephanie, and that the Countess of 
Hochberg and Major Hennehofer were the 
authors of the crime which was designed to 
secure the succession in Baden to the children 
of the Countess and the Grand-duke Charles 
Frederick. (See Hauser, Kaspar, controversy 


on.) 

DELAFIELD, Dr. Epwarp, was born in 
1794, and died February 13, 1875, aged eighty. 
He was a son of Mr. John Delafield, a merchant 
of New York City. He graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1812, and studied medicine in the office 
of Dr. Samuel Bonowe. After graduating at 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons in 1815, 
and passing the regular term of service at the 
New York Hospital, he went to London, where | 
he was the pupil of Sir Astley Cooper and Dr. — 
Abernethy. After a year’s absence he re- 
turned to New York City, and in 1820, in con- 
nection with Dr. J. K. Rodgers, he established 
the New York Eye and Ear Infirmary. Of — 
this institution he was attending surgeon until 
1850. Soon after the foundation of the in- 
firmary he became a partner of Dr. Bonowe, — 
and commenced a large and lucrative practice. — 
In 1834 he was appointed one of the attending — 


physicians of the New York Hospital. In 1838 


he was appointed Professor of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women and Children in the Col- — 
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lege of Physicians and Surgeons, but his in- 
creasing private practice compelled him in the 
same year to resign his professorship and his 
position at the hospital. In 1842 he became 
one of the chief founders and the first presi- 
dent of the Society for the Relief of the Widows 
and Orphans of Medical Men. In 1858 he was 


-elected President of the College of Physicians 


and Surgeons, a position he held at the time 
of his death. By virtue of this office he be- 
came a member of the Board of Governors of 


the Roosevelt Hospital. As president of the 


board and chairman of the Building Commit- 
tee of this hospital, he took a leading part in 
the details of the edifice and the organization 
of the institution. 

DELAFIELD, Henry, .merchant of New 
York City, was born at Ravenswood, L. LI., 


July 19, 1792, and died in New York City, 


February 14, 1875, aged eighty-two. He was 
the last surviving son of. John Delafield, who 
came to New York from England in 1773, and 
established himself there as a merchant and 
underwriter. Early in life Henry Delafield 
commenced business with his brother William, 
trading with England, but soon added a com- 
merce with the West India islands, China, In- 
dia, and South America. At length they con- 
fined their commercial relations to the West 
Indies, and finally to Hayti. His brother Wil- 
liam dying in 1853, he retired from the busi- 
ness in favor of two of his nephews. He held 
many positions of trust, and was for a long 
time consul for Hayti under the Emperor Sou- 
louque. He was the twin-brother of William, 
whom he closely resembled in features and voice. 
The three brothers Joseph, Edward, and Henry, 
all died of diseases of the lungs, the last two 
of pneumonia, on three successive days, Fe- 
bruary 12th, 13th, and 14th; at very advanced 
ages—Joseph eighty-five, Edward eighty, Hen- 
ry eighty-two; and the funerals were solemn- 
ized on the same day, February 16th, and in 
the same places, in Trinity Church and at the 
family-vault in Greenwood. Of the two other 
brothers, Rufus R. died two years before, 
aged seventy-two; and Major-General Richard 
died about a year previous. The united ages 
of the five brothers, whose portraits had been 
photographed together, make an aggregate of 
more than four hundred years. 

DELAFIELD, Major Josrpn, a retired offi- 
cer of the U. S. Army, was born in New York 
City, where he died, February 12, 1875, at the 
age of eighty-five, the oldest of five brothers. 
He served in the War of 1812 as captain in 
Hawkins’s Regular New York Volunteers. He 
remained with the regiment until it was dis- 
banded, when he was made major of the Forty- 
sixth U.S. Infantry. Atthe close of hostilities 
he was sent to Europe, to authenticate certain 
claims against the British Government grow- 
ing out of the war just ended, the commission 
having been appointed in pursuance of the 


- Treaty of Ghent. Upon his return he received 


the thanks of the Government for his services. 
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Major Delafield was at one time President of 
the Lyceum of Natural History. 

DELAWARE. The Delaware Legislature 
began its session on the 7th of January, 1875. 
On the 15th the vote for Governor was can- 
vassed in joint convention, and it was found 
that 12,488 votes had been cast for John P. 
Cochran, the Democratic candidate, and 11,259 
for Dr. Isaac Jessup, showing a majority of 
1,229 for Cochran, who was declared elected. 
He was inaugurated on the 20th, and delivered 
an address to the Legislature. On the 27th, 
Thos. F. Bayard was declared in joint conven- 
tion to have been elected to the United States 
Senate, for the full term of six years from the 
4th of March, having received a majority of 
the votes of both Houses. The session closed 
on the 27th of March. By far the greater part 
of the time had been occupied with special and 
local legislation. 

Early in the session the following resolutions 
were adopted : 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
% the State of Delaware in General Assembly met 

hat Ulysses 8. Grant, President of the nited 
States, in causing the invasion of the State of Louis- 
iana, by Federal soldiers, the arrest and the disper- 
sion of the members of the House of Representa- 
tives-thereof, and the subsequent illegal and forcible 
organization of a body of men to act as the repre- 
sentative of said State, was guilty of an act of crim- 
inal usurpation which has no parallel in the history 
of the republic; that such action was not only un- 
authorized, but in plain violation of the Constitution 
of the United States, and tends directly to the sub- 
version of constitutional government and the de- 
struction of the Federal Union. 

Resolved, That we, the representatives of the State 
of Delaware, which was the first to adopt the Federal 
Constitution, do in their name and in their behalf 
record our most solemn protest against this danger- 
ous act of usurpation by the Federal Executive, and 
invoke the authoritative mandate of the people of 
the whole country, that the constitutional limitations 
npg the exercise of the executive power shall be 
observed; that usurpation shall immediately cease ; 
that constitutional government shall be preserved; 
and civil liberty shall be maintained in every sover- 
eign State of the Union, and that the military in fact, 
as it is in law, be made aubservient to the civil power. 

Resolved, That we heartily sympathize with the 
people of Louisiana in their oppressed condition, 
and commend the patience and forbearance with 
which they have borne the unprovoked assaults upon 
their constitutional rights and liberties by the mili- 
tary power of the country. 

olved, That our Senators are hereby instructed, 
and our Representatives in Congress requested, to 
use all legal means in their power to secure to the 
State of Louisiana her just rights under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, as a sovereign State of 
the Federal Union. 


The important subjects of legislation which 
engaged attention related to the public schools, 
the regulation of the liquor-traffic, granting 
State aid to railroads, increasing representa- 
tion, and a few others of less note. After con- 
siderable discussion a school-bill was passed, 
making the President of Delaware College, the ° 
Secretary of State, and the State Auditor, a 
Board of Education, the Auditor to be the 
Secretary, with a compensation of $100 a year. 
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The Governor was authorized to appoint a Su- 
perintendent of Public Education, with a salary 
of $1,800 a year. The Superintendent was 
required to examine teachers, visit each school 
once a year, and to hold a teachers’ institute 
in each county. Teachers are required to pay 
two dollars each for their certificates. School 
directors are to be chosen by the people in each 
district, and these directors are required to 
levy a tax of not less than $100 in each district 
in Newcastle and Kent Counties, and $60 in 
Sussex County. The Board of Education must 
hold a meeting on the first Tuesday in January 
of each year, and the superintendent is re- 
quired to submit a report on the condition of 
the schools. Another act provides for a tax 
of thirty cents on each hundred dollars of the 
property of colored persons on the assessment- 
lists, to be set apart as a separate fund for the 
maintenance of colored schools. This fund is 
to be paid over by the County Treasurers to the 
Treasurer of the ‘Delaware Association for 
the Education of Colored People,” to be ap- 
plied by the Association for the support and 
maintenance of colored-schools throughout the 
State. 

Many petitions were received on the subject 
of new legislation for the regulation of the 
liquor-traffic—some asking for a prohibitory 
law, some for local option, some for a more 
stringent license system, and some for a more 
liberal license law. Several bills were intro- 
duced, that for a more liberal license system 
meeting with most favor, but all of them were 
- finally defeated. The subject of increased 
representation had been recommended to the 
attention of the Legislature in the Governor’s 
inaugural address, and several bills on the sub- 
ject were introduced and discussed. The gen- 
eral purpose was, to add to the representation 
of Newcastle County in both branches of the 
Legislature, giving an additional senator and 
three or four new representatives to the city 
of Wilmington, and making that a district by 
itself. It was also proposed to divide Newcas- 
tle County, but all these propositions were de- 
feated. As the matter now stands, the three 
counties of Newcastle, Kent, and Sussex, have 
an equal representation of three in the Senate, 
and seven in the House of Representatives, 
although the population of the first-named is 
greater than that of the other two together, 
and the assessed value of its property is more 
than three times that of the other two. The 
city of Wilmington has no representative of 
its own in either the Senate or the House, al- 
though its population is greater than that of 
either Kent or Sussex County, and its valua- 
tion and taxes greater than those of both. The 
present apportionment has been retained with- 
out change since the adoption of the first con- 
stitution in 1792, when the population of the 
three counties was nearly equal, and that of 
the whole State was considerably less than that 
of Newcastle County now. 

The efforts to secure a loan of the State 
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credit to various railroad enterprises also failed. 
An amendment of the constitution permitting 
a general incorporation act, which had been 
adopted by the previous Legislature, was rati- 
fied at this session, and a general act was passed 


providing for the incorporation of associations | 


for religious, charitable, literary, and manufact- 
uring purposes, for the preparation of animal 
and vegetable food, for building and for loan 
purposes, and for the drainage of low lands. 
This cuts off the necessity for a large class of 
special legislation. Among the other acts of 
thé session was one ceding to the United States 
title to and jurisdiction over land for sites for 
lighthouses, a beacon life-station, and other 
aids to navigation on the waters of the State; 
one incorporating the city of Newcastle, and 
one allowing married women to have control 
over their own property, whether in their pos- 
session at the time of marriage or acquired af- 
terward. This last also allows married women 
to make a last will and testament without. the 
consent of their husbands. The town of New- 
castle, which was incorporated as a city, had 
2,300 inhabitants. A separate act established 
a Board of Education for the city of New- 
castle, as the general school law already men- 
tioned does not apply to that city or to the city 
of Wilmington. , 

An act passed shortly before the adjourn- 
ment, entitled ‘An act in relation to hotel- 
keepers and others pursuing a public occupa- 
tion,”’ authorizes keepers of hotels, proprietors 
of places of amusement, steamboat and rail- 
road companies, and ‘others pursuing a pub- 
lic occupation,” to provide separate accommo- 
dations for any class of persons who may be 
“obnoxious” to their patrons or passengers. 
Although there was no mention of “ color” 
in this act, its purpose was to offset the “ civil- 
rights bill” of Congress, and authorize sep- 
arate accommodations for colored persons. 

Though no action was taken by the Legisla- 
ture directly affecting the finances of the State, 
that subject was brought under discussion dur- 
ing the session, and some important informa- 
tion elicited. It was shown that the -cost of 
the executive and judicial departments of the 
government in 1874 was as follows: 


Salaries of the judges ............ecceceseeeees $12,000 00 
Attorney-General. 24 seco: 446 sbwpak sins eupieee eons 1,500 
GOVErNO? 2.5500 .scacecssceteer renee et ar eeeneee 2,500 00 
Secretary of State 65.0 a75eds FS hee een dh 1,000 
Auditor and’ Treasurer.,......0.0cesseessessacee 8,375 00 
Librarian... ».. «+0004 «9 anasemeneatn bak ab tenn khe 150 00 
Expenses of legislative committee............... 210 24 
Printing Auditor's report, 1874.................05 324 40 
Sundry CXPenses . vinavieh<weana eee sean eke tok 250 00 
Total .. isis! CRUE Seas Ra oo ate $21,309 64 


This aggregate was ,reduced for 1875 to 
$19,400. The cost of the last preceding Legis- 
lative session was $25,500, and it was claimed 
that the cost of this session would not exceed 
$23,000. The extraordinary appropriations 
this year amounted to $17,300, consisting of 
$10,000 for the Centennial Exhibition, $4,000 
for legal services in railroad cases, $1,500 for 
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the fishing commission, and $1,800 for binding 
the code. The outstanding liabilities of the 
State were given as $1,224,000, on which the 
interest is $78,440, besides which two notes 
given by the late Treasurer, and amounting to 
$40,000, were to be paid. State bonds amount- 
ing to $10,000 were due and to be paid, while 
$14,000 in State bonds belonging to Delaware 
College, which were due, were to be replaced by 
other bonds. Thus the demands on the Treas- 
ury for 1875 were calculated to be as follows: 


In executive and judicial departments ....c.. ceeceges $19,400 
In legislative session, 1875...........cecccccccecees $ 23,000 
In extraordinary appropriations ..................-- 17,800 
Interest on State and bonded debt.................. 73,440 
ROUON i 6 o.0's sds v sise ehh Ce Sr ee eee 40,000 
Bonds.due-and to be. paid: . ice). . cieiecsecdesesvee 10,000 

SPOUALBUNTOL nica tencera ee elec ce iecie tele seuss $183,140 


The revenue to be derived from various 
sources was stated as follows: 


OPRON AIS: VGN 4 1555 6G 4 Gilde 6:60! ave Sara oselel ore Sal wiale bow Kis 


‘ Interest from Junction & Breakwater Railroad 24,000 00 
Interest from Breakwater & Frankford Railroad 12,000 00 
ENIS MDON cee lec ciss re res bite cial aecbe ois calc 48,790 00 
Interest on bank-stock...... 2... cece eee cece 545 00 
Tax on banks and insurance companies......... 7,267 82 


Prom SOcretary. OF State... 0... se. ccc che cwcse 712 00 
Fines and miscellaneous.............0.eeeeeee0s 1,164 16 
19,181 04 

a OE A Aa $220,609 52 

This would leave a surplus of $37,469, which 
it was thought would be increased by at least 
$10,000 by payments from the counties of taxes 
in arrears. As there is to be no legislative 
session in 1876, it was estimated that there 
would be a saving of expense in that year 
amounting to $38,500, or the ,amount of the 
legislative expenses and extraordinary appro- 
priations of 1875, which would leave a probable 
surplus for that year of $75,000. A commit- 
tee appointed to examine into the investments 
of the State reported them to be in a perfectly 
satisfactory condition. The cost of remodeling, 
improving, and refurnishing the State-House 
was $28,438.99, or $8,446.63 more than was 
appropriated for the purpose in 1878. 

The State Board of Education was organized 
in April, and consists of William H. Parnell, 
President of Delaware College, J. O. Grubb, 
Secretary of State, and Nathan Pratt, State 
Auditor. The superintendent appointed by 
the Governor is James H. Groves. The assess- 
ments for the benefit of colored-schools under 
the new law, it was estimated, would not ex- 
ceed $3,200 for the three counties. There are 
twenty-eight colored-schools in the State out- 
side of Wilmington, where the control of edu- 
cational matters is altogether in the hands of 
the city. These were attended during the 
year by between 1,100 and 1,200 colored chil- 
dren. The ‘Delaware Association for the 
Moral Improvement and Education of the 
Colored People,” of which Alfred Lee is presi- 
dent, gives about six dollars a month to each of 
these schools, besides the amount to be raised 
by taxation of the colored property-holders. 
Probably the most important industrial inter- 
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est of the State is that of peach-growing. The 
peach-growers held several meetings during the 
summer, and had conferences with the mana- 
gers of the principal lines of transportation 
from the State to the chief markets of the 
Atlantic coast and the interior. Special ar- 
rangements were made for shipping the crop 
as expeditiously as possible to these markets. 
The whole marketable product of the year 
amounted to 8,782,716 baskets. Of these 2,- 
471,500 baskets were shipped by the Delaware 
Railroad to Jersey City, 501,000 by the same 
route to Philadelphia, 323,000 to Boston; by 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 575,500 bas- 
kets; by the Philadelphia & Reading, 204,000; 
by the Pennsylvania, 164,000; to Western 
New York, 55,500; to other points by rail, 
123,000, making 4,117,500 baskets sent by the 
Delaware Railroad at the point of shipment. 
There were sent to New York by ocean ship- 
ment, 800,000 baskets ; to Liverpool, 2,000; by 
water to Philadelphia, 1,536,730; by water to 
Baltimore, 1,887,000; other shipments, 58,482 
baskets; consumed in Wilmington, 80,000; con- 
sumed in canneries and drying-houses, 576,054; - 
consumed in distilleries, 225,000. The aggre- 
gate returns to the producers over the cost of 
shipment are calculated at $1,693,944. This 
does not take into account the cost of picking 
and hauling, and the loss on baskets and crates, 
which would reduce the net profits on peaches 
shipped to $753,944. The profits of the can- 
neries, dry-houses, and distilleries, added to 
this, would make the net value to growers of 
the peach-crop of 1875, $1,018,944. 

The whipping-post as a legal means of pun- 
ishment has not yet disappeared from Dela- 
ware, though condemned by the public opinion 
of the whole country. Seventeen persons were 
publicly lashed at Newcastle in May, mostly 
for stealing. There was another similar exhi- 
bition in the same place in December, when 
one man received twenty lashes for stealing a 
chicken. It is the general testimony that the 
class of crimes punished in this way is on the 
increase, and it is certain that more persons 
were pilloried and lashed at Newcastle this 
year than for several years before. It is also 
stated, as showing that this mode of punish- 
ment is not so effective as is sometimes claimed, 
that there are generally some victims brought 
to the post who have suffered the same pen- 
alty before. 

DENMARK, a kingdom in Northern Europe. 
Reigning sovereign, Christian IX., fourth son 
of the late Duke William of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein-Sonderburg-Glicksburg, and of Princess 
Louise of Hesse-Cassel; appointed to the suc- 
cession of the Danish crown by the Treaty of 
London, of May 8, 1852, and by the Danish 
law of succession of July 31, 1853; succeeded 
to the throne on the death of King Frederick 
VII., November 15, 1863; married, May 26, 
1842, to Louise, daughter of Landgrave Wil- 
liam of Hesse-Cassel. Heir-apparent, Prince 
Frederick, born June 8, 1848; married, July 
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28, 1869, to Princess Louisa, only daughter of 
the late King Charles XV. of Sweden; off- 
spring of the union are two sons, Christian, 
born September 26, 1870, and Charles, born 
August 8, 1872. The King has a civil list of 
500,000 rigsdalers, and the heir-apparent 60,000 
rigsdalers. The new ministry, appointed on 
June 11, 1875, consisted of the following mem- 
bers: President of the Council and Minister 
of Finance, J. B. S. Estrup; Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Count F. G. G. Moltke, of Bre- 
gentved; Minister of War and of the Navy, 
General W. Haffner; Minister of the Interior, 
E. V. R. Skeel; Minister of Public Education 
and Ecclesiastical Affairs, J. C. A. Fischer; 
Minister of Justice and for Iceland, Prof. J. 
M. V. Nellemann. The Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Count Moltke, died_on October Ist. 
He was succeeded by the Baron Rosenorn- 
Lehn, who occupied the same position five 
years ago in the cabinet of Count-Holstein- 
Holsteinborg. The area of Denmark proper, 1n- 
clusive of lakes, is 14,753 square miles; of Euro- 
pean dependencies (Faroe Islands and Iceland), 
40,268 square miles; of American possessions 
(Greenland, St. John, St. Thomas, and St. 
Croix), 759,900 square miles. The population, 
according to the latest dates, was as follows: 


DIVISIONS. Census of 1870. are vi 
DENMARK. 
City of Copenhagen and Freder- 

TORSDOL EM cnc cisae otslcleree sle-s krveiats 197,576 216,000 
LCG CR ee Se maringnonon code: 799,046 826,000 
PUAN varee vielen co oie eisieieaccvieicis 788,119 882,000 

DEPENDENCIES. 1,784,741 1,874,000 
Fir-Oer (17 inhabited islands).... 9,992 10,600 
Iceland (inhabitable).............. 69,763 71,100 
Greenland (exclusive of the gla- 

Ci) nea nepapnonoruocor cnedee 9,825 9,800 
St. Croix, ; 

St. Thomas, }in the W. Indies.. 87,821 87,700 
St. John, : 
Motel arauiee eerste cmveisineces 127,401 129,200 


Nearly the entire population of Denmark 
proper, namely, 1,769,583, or 99.15 per cent., 
is connected with the Lutheran Church; of 
the remainder there were, in 1870, 1,433 Re- 
formed; 1,857 Catholics; 38,223 Baptists ; 
1,211 Free Congregations; 2,128 Mormons; 
4,290 Jews; 260 Methodists; 349 Irvingites; 
74 Anglicans; 28 Friends; 12 Greek Catho- 
lics; 88 of various other sects; 205 without 
definite creed. The number of emigrants from 
Denmark was, in 1874, 3,322; in 1873, 7,200 ; 
in 1872, 6,893; in 1871, 3,906; in 1870, 8,525; 
in 1869, 4,360: nearly all the emigrants went 
to the United States. The actual revenue and 
expenditure of the state for the two years 
1871-73 (the financial year ending March 81st) 
were as follows: 
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Revenue. Expenditure, 
Oey SHG Toc uni 49,889,970 Rigsdalers. 47,356,026 Rigsdalers. 
1873874. ...00. 48,403,570 a 46,704,408 “ 


In the budget for the year 1875-’76 the rev- 
enue was estimated at 23,024,226; the ex- 
penditures at 22,799,200; the surplus, 225,026 
rigsdalers (1 rigsdaler = $0.5463.) The public 
debt, on March 31, 1874, amounted to 105,- 
936,192 rigsdalers, of which 80,653,954 were 
home debt, and 25,282,238 foreign debt. The 
state assets were 50,778,635, leaving 55,162,557 
as the real amount of the indebtedness of the 
state. The debt has been in the course of re- 
duction since 1866, when it amounted to 182,- 
000,000 rigsdalers. It was expected that in the 
spring of 1875 this debt would be reduced to 
93,000,000 rigsdalers, and that when, on March 
31, 1875, the English loans would be paid off, 
the foreign debt would only amount to 13,- 
000,000 rigsdalers. Five and a half million 
rigsdalers of the foreign debt were again to be 
paid in 1877. . 

In the budget of the Danish islands in the 
West Indies the revenue is estimated at 191,285 
rigsdalers, and the expenditure at 206,987 rigs- 
dalers. The deficit.is to be made up by Den- 
mark. 

The army, in time of peace, numbers 15,258 
men; and on the war-footing, 52,656. The 
navy, in 1875, comprised 33 steamers, 6 of 
which are iron-clads, and 2 sailing-vessels. It 
was manned by 800 men, and officered by 1 
admiral, 15 commanders, 84 captains, 47 lieu- 
tenants, and 20 sub-lieutenants. 

The commerce of Denmark during the finan- 
cial year 1873-74 was as follows (value ex- 
pressed in rigsdalers) : 


COUNTRIES. Imports. Exports, 
Germany........ccccccecdnvesens 86,893,000 | 84,813,000 
Great Britain....ccc0-oscscsseses 80,516,000 | 28,041,000 
Bweden. .cccccccccschledevetesats 844,000 | 10,958,000 
NOPWAY.< osc cs000 coe vtvnd pied 5,079,000 6,588,000 
Holland sss oicsssckassscem ae ee 453,000 000 
Belgium)... caciccemsdecvevoceeewes 1,417,000 1,287,000 
WYONG) voices csecsctab sdana een 263, 192,000 
Ramla; sc cisae<s opens 4,631,000 $34,000 
Veeland vo. ccs cow ove bcs omaies 1,194,000 1,226,000 
Groenland,.....sediecccsedd bow st 619,000 225,000 
United States... 6 icscovdechierate 1,710,000 135,000 
Danish Andes: .2s.2.00+jpaeanave 918,000 70,000 
The other Antilles...........0.00+ « 1,460,000 21,000 
Braadl & ..cicis..wenes doe 5,218,000 21,000 
Faroe lelands.. «.. <<<sscenatasdar 1,000 187,000 
Other countries..........-eeeeee 7,453,000 1,259,000 

Total occ cudcvccoshaee teen 115,864,000 | 85,526,000 
Of this amount there are: 
For provisions.........++.s+: 89,400,000 | 71,342,000 
For raw materials........... 21,506,000 5,958,000 
For manufactured articles....| 81,857,000 2,863, 
For other commodities....... 21,600,000 5,362,000" 


The following table exhibits the condition 
of the commercial navy during the years 
1872 to 1874: 


SAILING-VESSELS. 
MARCH 41, STEAMBOATS, TOTAL 
‘ Number. Tons Number Tons. |Horse-power.|| Number Tons. 
DETR votonesnepccpapecscsces 2,655 173,444 91 : 
Ae ee 15,633 5,748 2,746 | 189,077 
bit Ns ogee pees seseseoeedsenecsscaccessesac 2,629 175,657 109 21,602 6.912 2,738 197,259 
CRPRMA TiS Cesniube at usseus secsk aden 2,728 | 185,219 128 27,881 7,988 2,846 2,600 


- censured as too expensive. 
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The movement of shipping during the year 1873~-’74 is shown by the following table : 


. BALLING-VESSELS. STEAMERS. TOTAL. 
VESSELS. 
Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. 
E Coasting-vessels............. 16,990 167,300 6,545 172,450 23,585 839,750 
EERE { Ocean-vessels............2.0. 15,379 686,382 5,899 246,988 21,278 938,320 
re Coasting-vessels............. 18,166 178,940 6,088 144,882 24,199 823,822 
SADEP ~F-QERTE-VOREEIS... 6.3.6 55 0.008. 15,554 204,907 6,138 211,708 21,692 416,610 


The aggregate length of railroads in opera- 
tion on January 1, 1875, was 1,024.5 kilometres 
(1 kilometre = 0.62 English mile), of which 665 
kilometres were state railroads, and 359.5 kilo- 
metres private roads. The length of telegraph 
lines was 2,545.9 kilometres, of wires 7,049 
kilometres; the number of telegraph - offices, 
174. The post-office forwarded in the year 
1873-74, 16,487,000 letters, and 15,134,000 
newspapers. 

_ The statistics of live-stock were, according 
to the latest reports, as follows: 

EEOTHOR. 5 «hoc 0 s0.0 0:00 816,570 | Sheep............. 1,842,281 
Horned cattle...... 1,288,508"): Hogs. fois. tcedads 412,421 

The latest (1871) official reports on mutual- 
aid societies give the following information: 
Societies, 528; members, 57,288; capital, 421,- 
375 rigsdalers. 

The Danish Legislature resumed its sessions 
on January 6th. The President and Vice- 
Presidents of the Folkething in the preceding 
sessions, Krabbe, Hégsbro, and J. A. Hansen, 


were reélected. Several speakers of the Left, | 


especially Berg and Schjérring, severely criti- 
cised Minister Hall for incurring too large ex- 
penses in building the new Royal Theatre. The 
voyage of the King to Iceland, and the mission 
of General Raasloff to Eastern Asia, were also 
On January 12th 
the Government introduced a bill providing for 
the construction, within eight years, of one 
fort each on the Sound and on each of the two 
Belts, and for the establishment of a naval 
station on the Agersoe Sound. The expense 
was estimated at 10,000,000 rigsdalers. The 
Landsthing, the higher branch of the Legisla- 
ture, which is in sympathy with the Govern- 
ment, while in the Folkething, or lower branch, 
the opposition has a majority, declined to con- 
cur in the raising of the pensions for invalids 
which had been voted by the Folkething. Sev- 
eral bills introduced by the Government, among 
them one relative to teachers’ salaries, were 
rejected by the Folkething, which substituted 
for them bills of its own. During the debate 
relative to the proposed erection of forts, Bo- 
jesen, in the name of the Left, wished the Gov- 
ernment to establish as friendly relations as 
possible with Germany, and the majority of the 
Folkething not only shared this view, but post- 
poned its vote on the bill until the ministry 
should have given full information on the past 
relations of Denmark to foreign powers, espe- 
cially to Germany. A special committee was 
appointed to confer with the ministry. The 
latter declared its readiness to give all the de- 


sired information, but insisted that the Lands- 
thing should appoint a committee for the same 
purpose. On January 23d the Folkething, by 
forty-seven against forty-two votes, rejected 
the amount asked by the Government for the 
construction of a large iron-clad frigate, al- 
though the president of the Ministerial Council 
threatened that the Government would dis- 
solve the Diet. As the ministry feared that 
an understanding with the Folkething, relative 
to the budget, would not be reached in time 
for the beginning of the new financial year 
(April 1st), a provisional budget for April and 
May was introduced, and on February 8th ap- 
proved by the Folkething. The Landsthing 
emphatically censured the opposition made by 
the Folkething to the Government in the dis- 
cussion of the budget, and, by forty-two against 
eight votes, resolved to appoint a committee to 
guard the constitutional rights of the Lands- 
thing. The military committee of the Folke- 
thing declared its readiness to vote thirty mill- 
ion krone for the erection of forts, of new war- 
vessels, and a naval station, if the Government 
would consent to introduce previously, for 
meeting this extraordinary expense, an income 
and property tax yielding three million rigs- 
dalers annually. The prime-minister declared 
that the Government could not accept this 
condition, as it regarded the proposed tax as 
unnecessary. As it was found impossible to 
effect an agreement between the Landsthing 
and the Folkething, a joint committee was ap- 
pointed, consisting of nine members of each 
“Thing,” and numbering nine members be- 
longing to the ministerial party, and nine mem- 
bers belonging to the opposition. This com- 
mittee agreed, by sixteen against two votes, 
upon a compromise, which the Folkething at 
once adopted by.a large majority, only twenty 
members, headed by J. A. Hansen and Berg, 
voting against it. On May 15th the Diet was 
adjourned to October. Shortly before the ad- 
journment three radical members of Jutland 
introduced a motion, which was supported by 
a petition covered with 11,714 names, chiefly 
of socialists, that the Government be requested 
to exert itself in behalf of the establishment 
of a European Court of Arbitration, for the 
peaceable settlement of international difficul- 
ties. The motion was referred to a special 
committee, which reported, soon after the ad- 
journment of the Diet, that the establishment 
of such a court was very desirable, especially 
if it could be so constituted as to offer a secu- 
rity for the rights of the smaller estates, but 
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that the ability of the Danish Government to 
bring about the desired arrangement was very 
doubtful. It therefore proposed to the Diet to 
pass the following resolution: ‘‘ While the 
Folkething expresses the expectation that the 
Danish Government will support any move- 
ment that may be made for the establishment 
of a Court of Arbitration for International 
Affairs, it passes to the order of the day.” 

In June a new ministry was formed under 
the presidency of Estrup, a rich land-owner. 
All the members belong to the Conservative 
party of the Landsthing. The task of forming 
the new cabinet had previously been offered to 
Count Frijs of Frijsenborg. 


In July the King made a journey through . 


his dominions, in the course of which he every- 
where received the strongest proofs of the 
attachment of the people to their King and to 
his royal house. Fierce as party strife may 
have been of late, the traditional loyalty of the 
Danes appears not to have been affected by it. 
At Odensee, the capital of the isle of Fionia, 
which the King had not visited for ten years, 
the residents made the greatest efforts to make 
a goodly show of banners and flowers. When 
the King, who was accompanied by the crown 
prince and princess, Princess Thyra, and Prince 
John, arrived at Odensee, the streets were lined 
by the various trades with their banners, as 
well as by members of various societies, all the 
way to the palace, where the notabilities and 
functionaries of the town awaited the arrival 
of the King. The fétes were very splendid, 
and one of the most interesting was the inau- 
guration of the recently-restored church of St. 
Kanut, one of the oldest and finest monuments 
of medieval architecture. At this ceremony 
all the clergy of the province were present, 
and after its termination the King descended 
the crypt, which had been discovered during 
the work of restoration, and in which were 
found the coffins of several of the ancient Dan- 
ish kings. A grand banquet was given in the 
evening in the town-hall, when both the King 
and the crown-prince rose to propose or to re- 
spond to toasts. After the banquet the King 
and royal family proceeded to a wood, outside 
the town, to assist at a popular féte, where 
fireworks were exhibited; and on the return 
of the royal party to the palace, a torchlight 
procession passed through the illuminated 
streets to the building, where the King ap- 
peared on the balcony to greet afresh his lov- 
ing people. All the deputies of Fionia, the 
majority being members of the opposition, 
were presented to the King personally at the 
palace. Similar demonstrations greeted the 
King in Jutland. From Fredericia the King 
proceeded to Ribe, on the western side, near 
the frontier of Schleswig, then along the west- 
ern coast to Vard, whence an excursion was 
made southward to Esbjorg, to inspect the new 
harbor at that place. The King then turned 
northward through the landes, to view the 
progress made by the plantations, and then 
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crossing Jutland to Hordens, proceeded thence ° 
to Veile, where the steamer Slesvig waited to 
convey his Majesty to Copenhagen. Every- 
where the King was met with the most loyal 
demonstrations, and addresses couched in the 
most fervent spirit were presented. 

The Diet was reopened by the President of 
the new ministry on the 4th of October. The 
former President and Vice-Presidents, Krabbe, 
Hégsbro, and Hansen, were reélected. The 
Government at once adjourned the Diet to No- 
vember 29th. This measure was very distaste- 
ful to the party of the Left, and the split which 
had existed in this party since the adoption 
of the financial compromise at the close of the 
last session was at once healed. The reunited 
opposition issued a proclamation to the country 
denouncing the ministry. When the session 
was opened, on November 29th, the Minister 
of Finance laid before the Diet the financial bud- 
get which estimates the revenue for the coming 
year at 50,008,842 krone (1 krone = $0.268), 
the expenditures at 46,885,045 krone. The sum 
demanded by the Minister of War is 8,605,221 
krone. The minister again declared that there 
was no need of a new tax to meet the ex- 
traordinary expenditures—the proposed forts, 
war-vessels, and naval stations—as the amount 
required was distributed among eight years, 
and only 6,000,000 krone annually were needed. 

The King and Queen of Sweden visited Co- 
penhagen on their way to Berlin, May 23d, and 
were received by the royal family of Denmark, 
all the ministers, and the civil and military au- 
thorities. The King of Sweden received an ad- 
dress from the civil governor of Copenhagen, 
and replied to it as follows: 

My most earnest wish has been that my first visit 
should be to the capitalof Denmark. With my sin- 
cere thanks for the splendid reception you have given 
me, allow me to express my true friendship toward 
the King of Denmark, the royal family, and Den- 
mark herself. I confidently hope that the fraternal 
feelings which have long united Denmark with her 
two closely-related neighbors may be still further 


strengthened, to the profit of the people and their 
sovereign. 


Subsequently, a painful impression was cre- 
ated at Copenhagen by the speech which the 
King of Sweden was reported to have made at 
the banquet given to him in Berlin. The King, 
when toasting the Emperor William, was re- 
ported to have expressed the hope that the old 
comradeship which had existed between the 
Swedish and the Prussian armies might be re- 
newed and strengthened. Attention was nat- 
urally called to the fact that the last time 
when the Swedes and Prussians fought side 
by side was in the year 1814, that the common 
foe on that occasion was Denmark, and that 
the war resulted in the cession of Norway by 
Denmark to Sweden. The King of Sweden 
was never popular in Denmark, as he is sup- 
posed to sympathize with the Germans against 
the Danes, but he had, at least in certain cir- 
cles, made a favorable and pleasing personal 
impression during his recent visit. 


DENMARK. 


The report of this Berlin speech more than 
neutralized this impression, and even produced 
a bad feeling in regard to Sweden. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the Danish Diet was celebrated on 
January 80th. The Presidents of the Lands- 
thing and the Folkething, Liebe and Krabbe, 
received, in honor of the event, the order of 
Danebrog. — 

The Supreme Court of Denmark decided, in 
January, that the director of the police has the 
right to forbid public meetings to be held by 
the Internationals in the open air. 

The son of the late Dr. Grundtvig published, 
in January, a letter against the party of the 
Left, in which he declared that they had no 
‘ right to invoke in their support the authority 
of his father, as he had no sympathy with their 
tendencies. 

The Northern Telegraph Company of Copen- 
hagen, on May 21st, concluded, at Foochow, 
a treaty with the Chinese Government, in vir- 
tue of which the latter is to indemnify the 
company for the destruction of the telegraph 
between Foochow and Amoy; to construct a 
telegraph between those two cities, and to 
transfer the management of the telegraph to 
the company. 

On June 5th, the twenty-sixth anniversary 
of the fundamental law of the kingdom, the 
socialists of Copenhagen arranged an immense 
procession in honor of their leaders, Geleff, 
gine and Pio, who had been amnestied by the 

ing. 

The Colonial Council of tlie islands of St. 
_ Thomas and St. John, in the West Indies, was, 
on January 9th, dissolved by the Governor, on 
the ground that by voting a want of confidence 
in the Governor it has transcended its powers. 
The islands of St. Thomas, St. John, and Trin- 
_ idad, were, in February, connected by a sub- 
marine cable. The Colonial Council of St. Croix 
resolved to contract a loan of $50,000 for the 
relief of the planters. The resolution was ap- 
proved by the King of Denmark. 

The Althing of Iceland met, in accordance 
with the new constitution, for the first time, 
on the ist of July. Each of the two Chambers 
adopted an address to the King. The Govern- 
ment laid before the Althing sixteen bills, 
among them a new electoral law and a budget 
for two years. The Althing declared itself on 
the whole satisfied with the new constitution, 
but expressed the wish that the Minister of Ice- 
land be not a member of the Danish cabinet, 
and that Iceland have nothing in common with 


Denmark but the King. After a session last- 


ing about eight weeks, the Althing was closed 
on the 26th of August. The budget for the 
years 1876 and 1877 estimates the revenue at 
579,593 krone, and the expenditures at 451,896 
krone. On the 19th of November the statue 
of Thorwaldsen, which the city of Copenhagen 
has presented to the city of Reikjavik, was sol- 
emnly unveiled. 

A grand eruption of the mountain called 
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Trolladynjar, in the north of Iceland, occurred 
in December, 1874. It was preceded by earth- 
quakes. The weather during the month was 
very foggy, and the flames from the burning 
mountain could not be seen to advantage until 
the 2d of January, when the sight presented 
was magnificent. Columns of fire, lava, and 
stones, were shot straight up into the air to a 
great height, and fell back into the crater, or 
in so narrow a circumference outside it, that 
the formation of new lava only extended twelve 
miles from northwest to southeast. Some 
members of the exploring party state that from 
the sides of the ravine, at a point as near as 
they could get from the burning lava, they 
could see down through the volcanic fissures 
the lurid flames, like vast reeking rivers of fire, 
playing in wild confusion among the wreck of 
matter. Fortunately, no damage was done, 
either by the earthquakes or by the eruption. 
On the morning of the 380th of March the 
west coast of Norway, up to the Swedish bor- 
der at Trysil, was found covered with a pretty 
thick layer of curious dust, which had fallen 
during the previous night. The dust lay so thick 
that less than a pint of snow, scraped together 
and put into a glass to melt, left a good table- 
spoonful of the atmospheric precipitate. Sev- 
eral samples were collected and forwarded to 
different chemists for analysis. Under the mi- 
croscope it appeared as irregular, small-grained, 
and sharp-cornered ashes, for the greater part 
colorless, but some pieces had a brownish tinge. 
Under chemical treatment it turned out to be 
a combination of silicates, the bases of the 
compound varying. Lime, iron, and alumina, 
were extracted by treatment with acids. Prof. 
Waage at once declared that the precipitate 
must be ashes from some volcanic eruption 
carried across to Norway, probably from Ice- 
land. Profs. Fearnley and Kjerulf, of the Min- 
eralogical Cabinet of the University of Chris- 
tiania, shared this belief, the more since they 
found one sample of ashes analyzed to be ex- 
actly identical in composition with the pumice- 
stone of Mount Hecla. 

DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE AND 
FOREIGN RELATIONS. The relations of 
the United States with other nations have been 
peaceful during the year, and the correspond- 
ence with them contains few points of impor- 
tance. 

Coolieism as it exists in Cuba has at length 
attracted the attention of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. Mr. B. P. Avery, the American min- 
ister, thus writes to Secretary Fish under date 
of June 12, 1875: 


The attention of the Chinese Government has 
lately been called by the discussion of Cuban coolie- 
ism, growing out of the pending issue with Spain, 
to the necessity of adopting careful port-regulations 
with reference to emigration. 

Being questioned by the Tsungli Yamen as to the 
character of American laws on the subject, I made 
some general statements verbally, embodying infor- 
mation which subsequently, at the request of the 
ministers, I wrote out more in detail, accompanying 
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it with translations of portions of our statutes con- 
trolling the transportation of passengers, and pro- 
hibiting the coolie traffic. — ; 

The Yamen received the information thus afforded 
with expressions of gratitude. Copies of the corre- 
spondence on the subject are inclosed. _ 

In my letter to the Yamen, besides giving the facts 
they desired, I aimed to show the exceptionally lib- 
eral treatment of Chinese subjects in the United 
States as an indirect incentive to more liberality 
toward our citizens in China, and to strengthen the 
disposition of the Government to insist upon the 
principle of free emigration in all further eeree 
commerce from the ports of the empire. I find the 
ministers of the Yamen all very anxious to prevent 
the revival of coolieism either openly or covertly, 
and have fully explained to them the position of our 
Government on this subject, with which they are in 
hearty sympathy. 


The legality of marriages celebrated at the 
legations of the United States has been a ques- 
tion of interest, and is presented in a letter to 
Secretary Fish by Mr. W. Hoffman, the secre- 
tary of legation at Paris. After referring to 
the legality of such marriages between Amer- 
icans under the laws of France and of the 
United States, he presents the question as to 
their validity under the laws of the States. 
He says: 

Two residents of Massachusetts come to this lega- 
tion desiring to be married. The minister quotes to 
them your instruction, and declines to permit the 
marriage except under the conditions therein pre- 
scribed. They reply that in this matter they have 
nothing to do with the United States law; that they 
are citizens of Massachusetts; that the statute of 
Massachusetts is supreme for them in this matter ; 
that this statute prescribes that ‘‘ marriages cele- 
brated in a foreign country by a consul or diplomatic 
agent of the United States shall be valid in this 
State ; and a copy of the record, or a certificate from 
such consul or agent, shall be presumptive evidence 
of such marriage.”’ (Mass. Gen. Stats., ch. 106 § 23.) 
They ask to be married under this statute. Is the 
United States minister to refuse them the courtesy 
of the legation for this purpose? And, if so, could 
he not with equal propriety refuse to take their ac- 
knowledgment to a deed, under the power conferred 
upon him by the statute of Massachusetts and not 
by any United States statute ? 


Secretary Fish, in reply, says: 


It may be stated as a general rule, subject to few | 


and rarely-occurring exceptions, that a marriage, 
solemnized according to the laws of the country in 
which it is celebrated, will be recognized as valid 
and binding under the laws of all other civilized 
or Christian nations; hence, while it was deemed 
proper to gratify the natural wish of American citi- 
zens to have a contract of such interest to them 
solemnized under the flag of their own country, and 
that the hospitality of the legation should be ex- 
tended to them for that purpose, the Department 
at the same time considered it only safe and prudent 
to advise them that “a ceremony of marriage per- 
formed within the precincts of a legation may never- 
theless be deemed to be performed in the country 
within which the legation is situated, and therefore 
ought, in all respects, to comply with the require- 
ments of the laws of that country, in order to insure 
its validity.” 

Mr. Hoffman supposes a case of two citizens of 
Massachusetts presenting themselves at the legation 
for the purpose of aoe marriage ceremony per- 
formed, and, upon their being informed of the min- 
ister’s instructions from this Department insistin 
that in that matter they have nothi g to do with the 
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United States law; that for them the statute of 
Massachusetts is supreme. 

It is scarcely supposable that citizens of Massa- 
chusetts would, at any period in the history of this 
Government, have advanced that doctrine, and it is 
scarcely to be expected that so extreme a practical 
assertion of State sovereignty will heneeforth be put 
forward from any section of the country. Nor is it 
probable, especially with reference to the marriage- 
contract and the relations resulting therefrom, that 
any prudent persons would willingly put themselves 
in such an attitude with reference to a law of the 
United States; but, should such a case arise, it is 
only necessary to say that a Federal officer is not 
bound to execute a State statute unless required so 
to do by act of Congress, and in the case supposed 
by Mr. Hoffman, it would be an answer to the im- 
aginary citizens of Massachusetts, who might thus 
insist upon forcing themselves into the legation, to 
require from them the production of their right to . 
the use of the legation for their private or family ar- 
rangements. 


When General Lafayette visited the United 
States in 1825, and was the guest of the nation, 
a watch was stolen from him, which had been 
presented to him by General Washington. 
This was recently found, and on June 22, 1874, 
Congress passed a joint resolution, ordering the 
purchase of the watch and its restoration to 
the family of the Marquis de Lafayette. This 
circumstance called out an interesting official 
statement of the members of the Lafayette 
family. It is as follows: 


General Lafayette left one son, George de Lafa- 
fea and two daughters, Madame de Latour-Mau- 

ourg and Madame de Lasteyrie. 

All the above are now deceased. 

Mr. George de eLafayette left five children, all of 
whom are now living, viz. : 

Mr. Oscar de Lafayette, No. 90 rue du Bae, Paris, 
ant Edmond de Lafayette, No, 72 rue de Rome, 

aris. 

Madame Adolphe Périer, now a widow, No. 42 rue 
Barbet de Jouy, Paris. 

Madame Buveaux de Pusy (widow), No. 42 rue 
Barbet de Jouy, Paris. 

Madame Gustave de Beaumont (widow), rue Bar- 
bet de Jouy. 

_Madame de Latour-Maubourg left two daughters, 
viz: : 

The Baroness de Brigode, No, 42 rue de Grenelle 
Saint-Germain. 
= The Baroness de Pennon, Maison Vernon, Turin, 


aly. 

Madan de Lasteyrie left four children, viz. : 

, Mr. Jules de Lasteyrie, deputy, No. 1 rue Beau- 

jou, Paris. 
Madame de Rémusat, No. 24 avenue Gabrielle, 
aris. 
Madame de Corcelles, Colonna Palace, Rome. 
Madame Charles d’ Assailly, No. 12 rue Lascazes, 
aris, 


The correspondence with the American rep- 
resentative in Germany contains two or threé 
points of considerable interest. The first which 
Mr. Bancroft Davis presents relates to the lia- 
bility of American citizens residing in Germany 
to taxation there. 

From the official returns it was estimated 
that there were in Germany in December, 
1871, 14,263 Americans; and the number of 
those whose residence in Germany had been of 
a long continuance, and seemed to be indefi- 
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nite in its intended duration, was estimated at 
10,000; and that at least three-quarters of 
these had become citizens by naturalization. 
Apart from this estimate, and with no neces- 
sary relation to it, the investigation disclosed 
that 15,000 Americans arrived every year in 
Germany and 13,000 departed therefrom in 
the same year, leaving 2,000, of which 1,500 
had a fixed purpose to remain for only a brief 
time, and 500 each year remained to be added 
to those already there with no definite plan of 
return. The 10,000 Americans residing per- 
manently in Germany, or rather with no defi- 
nite plan of return to the United States, are 
divisible into three classes—one, those residing 
there for the purpose of education; another, 
those residing there for the purpose of busi- 
ness; and a third, those guilty of evasive nat- 
uralization in the United States, which is a 
naturalization with no purpose of living in the 
United States, but of using the certificate of 
naturalization to avoid disagreeable obliga- 
tions, military or other, in the country of their 
birth and residence. In regard to the first 
class, Mr. Bancroft Davis says: 


Whole families live here for years, drawing their 
means of support from American investments, edu- 
‘ eating their children in German ideas and spending 
here the income which otherwise would go to enrich 
the United States. The evilis not without great 
counterbalancing advantages ; but whether the pre- 
ponderating effect be for good or for ill it is not prob- 
able that the fact itself will be changed until America 
shall offer as cheap education, as reasonable cost of 
living, and as agreeable amusements to idlers and 
pleasure-seekers, as Europe affords. Many families 
come here solely for the purpose of educating their 
children. Dresden, Munich, Heidelberg, and Stutt- 
gart, have been favorite centres for those who come 
with such objects. There are quite large colonies 
of Americans in each of these towns, probably more 
native-born citizens than anywhere else in Germany, 
but the native-born Americans form only a compar- 
atively small portion of the citizens of the United 
States permanently or indefinitely residing in Ger- 
many. 


Of the third class, holding evasive certifi- 
cates of naturalization, Mr. Davis remarks: 


There is still another class of naturalized citizens 
residing in Germany, not so numerous as the others, 
but by no means insignificant, who have sought 
American citizenship solely for the purpose of avoid- 
ing duties of citizenship here, but, having acquired 
it, have returned here without any intention of re- 
siding again in America or of performing any duties 
of citizenship there. The position of the German 
emigrant naturalized in good faith who returns here 
and who stays here temporarily, but without an in- 
tent to remain permanently, is materially affected to 
his disadvantage by the odium caused by such cases 
as I have described. No effort will be spared to 
make this legation here a complete protection to 
every naturalized German citizen who has remained 
temporarily in Germany with the intent to return to 
America. 


Secretary Fish, in reply, says: 

As a general rule the power to impose taxes is an 
attribute of sovereignty, and where the person or the 
property in soa is a proper subject of taxation, 
the species of tax and the amount which should be 
collected may fairly be left to the state or govern- 
ment exercising this power. 
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By the act of March 2, 1867, it was provided— 

That there shall be levied, collected, and paid annually upon 
the gains, profits, and income of every person residing in the 
United States, or of any citizen of the United States residing 
abroad, whether derived from any kind of property, rents, 
interest, dividends, or salaries, or from any profession, trade, 
employment, or vocation carried on in the Tnited States or 
elsewhere, or from any other source whatever, a tax, etc. 

Such provision does not materially differ from the 
corresponding provision of the previous acts on the 
same subject. It applies in terms to all persons 
aliens as well as citizens residing in the Unite 
States, and to all citizens residing beyond the limits 
of the United States. 

So far as the subjects of taxation are concerned, 


‘the income-tax referred to in your correspondence 


does not appear to differ from the income-tax im- 
posed by this Government. 

On the ground, therefore, that the parties com- 
plaining in these cases are all residents of Germany, 
and so long as the tax is uniform in its operation 
and can fairly be deemed a tax and not a confisca- 
tion or unfair imposition, it is not believed that any 
successful or consistent representation can be made 
to the German Government in their behalf. 

It istrue that in some cases a party may be liable 
to double taxation, but such instances are excep- 
tional, and this fact cannot alter the rule. No in- 
come-tax, as such, is at present collected in this 
country. 

Some of these statements complain of excessive 
taxation, even under the provisions of the German 
laws, but such matters would seem more properly 
to be questions for submission to the German courts. 

The next point of interest relates to military 
service in Germany, by all persons native-born 
who come to the United States, become nat- 
uralized, and return with the certificate. The 
correspondence of Mr. Davis contains valuable 
information about the military law of the Ger- 
man Empire. From this it appears that every 
German is liable to serve in the army: 1. For 
three years from the commencement of his 
twentieth year, in active service; 2. For four 
years more as a reserve, being still on the 
army-roll and regarded as in active service, 
and liable at any moment to be called into the 
same; and, 3. For the further term of five 
years, as a member.of the Landwehr. The 
critical inquiry heretofore has been, At what 
point, or by reason of what act, does this mil- 
itary duty begin? Can the German, or any 
one liable, wait for a notice from the Govern- 
ment? Mr. Davis says that the German Gov- 
ernment declares that no notice is necessary, 
but the person must report himself for military 
service on the prescribed day after he attains 
the requisite age; and if he does not so report 
himself, he renders himself liable to be pro- 
ceeded against for failure to do so. But this 
is not all: under the laws of Germany there 
is provision made for proceedings against the 
defaulting person, in his absence, par contu- 
mace; if the proceedings are regular they may 
be carried to final judgment, and the defend- 
ant condemned by fine or imprisonment in his 
absence, and if he has property in Germany 
the fine may be collected out of it. The court 
which imposes such fine and sentences to such 
imprisonment is partly military and partly 
civil, and by this tribunal a plea of naturaliza- 
tion by the United States, even when estab- 
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lished, cannot be entertained, and will not bar 
the fine or sentence, even where treaties with 


the United States apply; but the fact of nat- 
uralization must be brought to the attention 
of the Foreign Office at Berlin, when the Minis- 
ters for War and for Foreign Affairs will jointly 
decide, as a diplomatic question, whether the 
accused is entitled to the benefit of the treaty. 
In respect to the military service of those 
persons born in Germany who are apparently 
residing there, but claiming the protection of 
American certificates of naturalization, Mr. 
Davis says: 
The very stringent laws respecting military service 
in Germany are about to be made still more strin- 
ent. The authorities to whom their execution 1s 
intrusted look, not unnaturally, with suspicion upon 
every person of German birth of a requisite age for 
military service whom they see residing in Germany 
as a citizen, with no apparent purpose of leaving it, 
and not claiming exemption as a foreigner from du- 
ties required of Germans by German laws. It is to 
be remembered that Congress has declared in the 
statute the right of all persons to expatriate them- 
selves and elect a new nationality, and that the nat- 
uralization treaties with the German powers have 
provided that this right may be regarded as exercised 
by a German, who has been naturalized in the United 
States, when he returns to the land of his nativity 
and dwells there for two years. The treaties do not 
provide that such a residence shal/ work an expatri- 
ation, and I understand that both Governments are 
agreed that the Imperial Government is not, by an 
ex-parte decision, to determine that the facts in any 
particular case constitute such an expatriation with- 
out affording to the United States an opportunity to 
inquire into them. 


But the most interesting part at the present 
time of the correspondence of Mr. Bancroft 
Davis with the State Department is that in 
which he relates the proceedings of the Ger- 
man Government on the questions which now 
agitate Prussia, and in fact all Germany. As 
it presents a most complete summary of the 
action of the German Government, it is inserted 
here: 

Legation or THE Unrrep Srarzs, 
Bertin, March 18, 1875. 

Sir: The relation between the Roman Catholic 
Church and the state, which now agitates Prussia, 
and, in fact, all Germany, is no new question. Ié 
early attracted the attention of that acute political ob- 
server, my distinguished predecessor, Mr. Wheaton, 
from whose dispatches I venture to make one or two 
extracts, in order to elucidate more clearly what I 
have to say about the present condition of affairs. 


Writing from Berlin on the 6th hae 9) b 
(No. 55), he said: of December, 1837 


The disputes which have recently taken place between the 
Prussian Government and the Rcchiisneo ot Cologne have 
at last been terminated by the forcible removal of the prelate 
from his post to the fortress of Minden in Westphalia. ... 
The principal points in or Se between this prelate and the 
Government relate to the ollowing subjects : 

1. Education.—A theological faculty annexed to the Uni- 
versity of Bonn is provided for the education of the Catholic 
clergy. In Prussia the entire matter of education, in all its 
branches, is monopolized Me Government, and supported by 
ample endowments, extend ng its benefits to all classes of the 
people. Among the theological professors of Bonn was the 
celebrated Lp age nie Hermes, who died in 1832, and who 
asserted for the Catholics the right of free examination, for 
the purpose of confirming them in the faith; a doctrine novel 
and alarming to the Church of Rome, and which was accord- 
ingly condemned by the Pope as heretical, From this source 
arose various disputes, a minute detail of which would be 
tedious, respecting the right of the Catholic prelates to refuse 
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confirmation to candidates for holy orders who had been ed- 
ucated in the schools of Bonn, and met other intricate ques- 
tions growing out of this anomalous union between a Catholic 


Church and a heretical state. 

2. Mixed Marriages.—By the civil law of Prussia, the 
children born of a 1arriage between Protestants and Catho- 
lics are to be educated in the faith of the father, or in such as 
he may prefer. The archlfishop requires them all to be ed- 
ucated in the Catholic faith whenever either of the parents 
is Catholic. 

8. The Publication of the Papal Bulls.--In every Prot- 
estant country of Europe which maintains relations with the 
See of Rome for the benefit of its Catholic subjects, every 
bull of the Pope must be submitted to the inspection of the 
Government of the country before its publication, in order to 
guard against the possible abuses of such an intercourse. 
The Archbishop of Cologne makes a distinction in this respect 
between bulls which relate merely to dogmas and matters of 
faith and those which relate to matters of civil legislation, 
and the connection of the Church with the state. He asserts 
his right to receive, publish, and execute the former without 
submitting them to the inspection of the localGovernment. It 
is easy to see that under this pretext the Catholic clergy might 
interfere with and defeat the execution of the laws of the 
country respecting education, marriage, divorcee, and, in 
short, all the relations of life which are ordinarily regulated 
by the civil magistrate. In the course of these discussions 
the Prussian Government has proceeded with great modera- 
tion and circumspection. 


And in a dispatch (92) dated the 2d of January, 
1839,-in speaking of ‘‘the conduct of the Prussian 
Government in its intercourse with the Papal See 
and its proceedings toward the Catholic prelates,” 
Mr. Wheaton said: 

This question still continues to be a constant source of un- 
easiness and debility to Prussia. . . . The Austrian Govern- 
ment is more successful in managing the clergy in its domin- 
ions. Being a Catholic power, its measures are not viewed 
with such jealousy by that body, while its influence at Rome 
enables it to control them through the head of the Church. 
Measures which on the part of a Protestant sovereign are 
regarded as proofs of the spirit of proselytism and perse- 
cution, may be, and in fact are, accepted with docility when 
proceeding from the house of Austria. . . . This fact tends 
to confirm the suspicion indulged by many persons here, that 
the religious dissensions in sia have been, if not fo- 
mented, at least regarded with no unfavorable eye by Prince 
Metternich, who seeks to weaken the increasing influence in 
Germany obtained by Prussia through the commercial union, 
by opposing moral to material interests, and engaging Prus- 
sia, which, ever since the Thirty Years’ War, has continued to 
be the representative of the Protestant party in Germany, in 
an embarrassing conflict with a religious faction from which 
Austria has not only nothing to fear, but upon whom she 
might count as her natural ally in a struggle for political in- 
fluence and power. 


The contest described in these graphic and well- 
considered periods was still undetermined when 
King Frederick William III. died on the 7th day of 
June, 1840. His eldest son succeeded him as Fred- 
erick William IV. This monarch, through the in- 
termediary of the late Chevalier Bunsen, succeeded 
in adjusting, or rather suspending, the differences 
between Berlin and Rome. Among other things, 
he gave up the right of the royal ‘ placet,” by virtue 
of which all the correspondence between the Vati- 
can and the Prussian bishops of the Roman Church 
passed through the Foreign Office, and under the 
control of the Minister of Foreign Affairs. He also 
continued the arrangement made by his father 
(Frederick William III.) for the sanctioning of the 
dispositions of the Papal bull known as ‘* de salute 
anvmarum,” and for the dotation of the Roman 
Catholic clergy. 

In 1850, a new fundamental or constitutional law 
was enacted, that the ecclesiastical organizations 
named in the law, among which was the Roman 
Catholic Church, should have the right of managin 
their own affairs. This law continued in force unt 
1873, and under it the Roman Catholic Church in 
the Rhine provinces prospered greatly. It increased 
its religious organizations, and gathered to itself 
great wealth, A Roman Catholic friend estimates 
the increase at the incredible sum of two million 
thalers a year. 

Meanwhile, the antagonism between Berlin and 


cision was to be final. 
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Rome remained in no respect diminished by the 
worldly prosperity of the Church on the Rhine, or 
by the political and military successes of the govern- 
ment at Berlin. The opinion of Prince Bismarck 
has been made public that the Emperor of France 
was forced into the great war of 1870-’71 by eccle- 
siastical influences from Rome. The antagonism 
found its natural expression in the legislation of 
Prussia. 

On the 5th day of April, 1873, the fundamental 
law of 1850 was amended, so as to give to the state 
a supervisory control over the ecclesiastical organi- 
zations. The right of the Evangelical, Roman Cath- 
olic, and other religious organizations to manage 
their own affairs was to remain, ‘‘ but subject to the 
laws of the state and to a legally organized state in- 
spection” (aber den Staatsgesetzen und der gesetzlich- 
geordneten Aufsicht des Staates unterworfen), 

The next law, passed upon the 11th of May, 1878, 
related to the education of priests and religious 
teachers. It required all priests to be educated in 
Germany, and it gave to the state authorities a power 
of examination and rejection of unfit persons. It 


‘also established at Berlin an ecclesiastical court for 


the purpose of hearing and finally determining cases 
arising under these ecclesiastical laws, or from vio- 
lations thereof. This court was to consist of eleven 
members, six of whom were required to be regular 
judges; and they were authorized to order, in cases 
of adjudged vioiations of these laws, the several 
measures of punishment provided by the laws. 

In the same session alaw was passed limiting and 
defining the measure of ecclesiastical punishments 
within the religious orders, and also a law providing 
a mode for leaving a church. 

In the session of 1874 there was still further legis- 
lation. By the law of the 4th of May provision was 
made in case of a vacant bishopric for authorizing a 
person to perform the functions of the office, and 
to administer the temporalities. The new bishop, 
when appointed, was required to give the upper 
president of the province notice of his appointment, 
and to prove to the satisfaction of the proper officer 
that he possessed the personal qualifications for the 
office required by law; and, further, to take an oath 
of allegiance to the sovereign. In case of his rejec- 
tion by the civil authorities, he had the right of ap- 
peal to the ecclesiastical court at Berlin, whose de- 
If, however, he should under- 
take to exercise his office without authority, he was 
to be punished in the manner prescribed by the law. 

The same statute made provision for filling vacan- 
cies. Upon a vacancy by judicial determination 
the upper president was to summon the cathedral 
chapter, in order that the vacancy might be filled by 
election; and in case no election should be had 
then the minister for church-affairs was authorized 
to appoint a commissioner to manage the real and 
personal property. 

It was further provided that the same laws should 
apply to bishopries filled by bishops not recognized 
by the state, and also to vacancies in bishoprics 
which exist for more than a year. 

Provisions were also made for filling vacancies in 
other orders of the priesthood. The persons ap- 

ointed under the provisions of the law were author- 
ized to cause this to be done by election by the con- 
gregation, and provisions were made for holdin 
such elections, and for investing the persons electe 
with the offices. 

On the 20th of the same May another law was 
peer concerning the management of the vacated 

atholie bishoprics. 

These several laws gave great offense at Rome. 
On the 5th day of February last the Pope issued 
his encyclical letter, addressed to ‘‘his venerable 
brothers the archbishops and bishops in Prussia,”’ 
in which, among other things, he said: 

In order to fulfill the duties of this apostolic seat, we declare 
publicly by the present encyclical, to all whom it concerns, as 
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well as to the entire Catholic world, that these laws are null, 
because they are contrary to the divine constitution of the 
Church ; for it is not to the powers of the earth that the Lord 
has committed the bishops of his Church in what concerns 
his sacred service, but to Peter, to whom he has committed 
his lambs and his sheep. 


The gauntlet thus thrown down was taken up at 
once at Berlin. Two bills are now pending in the 
Landtag, and will undoubtedly become laws. The 
first, which was introduced before the encyclical, in 
anticipation of it, is a project of a law for the man- 
agement of the property of the Catholic Church 
(uber die Vermiégensverwaltung in den katholischen 
Kirchengemeinden). It provides for an election of 
church-wardens in each parish by the congregation, 
the number to be fixed by the bishop, in conjune- 
tion with the Government. This body can be called 
together at any time, either by the bishop or by the 
Landrath, or, in cities, by the mayor, or by one-half 
of the board, or by the congregation, acting in the 
manner indicated in the act. 

The second act was introduced on the 8d of March, 
and, like the former, bears the name of Dr. Falk, 
It is entitled ‘* An act concerning the suppression of 
the payment of the state aid to the Roman Catholic 
bishops and clergy” (betreffend die Einstellung der 
Leistungen aus Staatsmittein fiir die rimisch-katho- 
lischen Bisthiimer und Geistlichen). It absolutely sus- 
pends such payments, but the suspension is to be 
removed so soon as the archbishop, or bishop, etc., 
pledges himself in writing to obey the laws of the 
state. The revocation of such a pledge, once given, 
is to involve dismissal from oftice by judicial sen- 
tenes and incapacity for the exercise of office here- 
aiter. 

These various measures and proceedings have ex- 
cited a deep interest. The subject has been dis- 
cussed at length, not only in the journals of Berlin, 
but in London and Paris. The Roman Catholic 
Church in Germany is divided. One branch sends 
Thi ihe aa to the Pope with an address, in which 
they— 


Declare before you, most Holy Father, that no human force 
shall separate us from our lawful Pope, for we remember that 
it is an eternal truth that one of the conditions of salvation is 
to be subject to the Pontiff of Rome. ... Prostrate before 
your feet, most Holy Father, we are your obedient children of 
Germany. 


On the other hand, many Roman Catholic mem- 
bers of the Reichstag and Landtag have joined in a 
protest, in which it is said that— 

We dispute in the most decided manner that the ecclesias- 
tical laws of the German Empire and of the Prussian state 
entirely overthrow the divine government of the Church, and 
reduce to nothing the inviolable jurisdiction of the bishops; 
and we protest solemnly, first, against all principles set forth 
in the Papal document, which are dangerous to the authority, 
the constitution, and the existence of the state, and most es- 
pecially, secondly, against the claim of the Pope to declare in- 
valid state laws which have been enacted by constitutional 
means. We are, moreover, of the opinion that the teaching 
of the Catholic Church expressly commands every Catholic 
to recognize as fully valid and binding all state laws enacted 
in constitutional manner, and to give his obedience to them. 


As if to make the parallel between this contro- 
versy and the one detailed by Mr. Wheaton more 
complete, the very number of the London Zimes 
which contains a translation of the proposed law for 
the suspension of the state subsidies has another 
telegram, in which it is stated that the Austrian 
bishops are permitted by the Pope to comply with 
the terms of an Austrian law which compels them to 
mention to the authorities the names of the priests 
appointed to livings. And it is further said that the 
concession to Austria is regarded as another proof 
that the resistance to the laws of Prussia is prompt- 
ed by political motives. 

I inclose copies of the several laws and projects 
of laws referred to, together with other documents 
and papers, and extracts from the press. 

ee have, ete., J. C. B. DAVIS. 


940 DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


The public-school question, as it exists in the 
Netherlands at present, is reported in the fol- 
lowing letter of Minister Gorham to Secretary 
Fish : 

Legation oF THE UNITED STATES, 
Tue Haeun, June 12, 1875. 


Sm: The Constitution of the Netherlands pro- 
vides that the Second Chamber of the States-General 
shall be partially renewed every alternate year by 
the election of one-half of its members. This body, 
since the election of two years ago, has been equally 
divided between the Liberals on one side, and Con- 
servatives, orthodox Protestants, and Catholics, on 
the other; the religious sections, though differing 
essentially on religious dogmas generally, practical- 
ly unite in an effort to change the Government’s sys- 
tem of primary instruction. 

Under a law of 1857, children of whatever creed, 
or of none at all, are admitted to equal advantages in 
the public schools, with a view to a secular educa- 
tion, but nothing more. The schools are maintained 
at the expense of the municipalities, except in a few 
localities where the General Government aids pecu- 
niarily to a limited extent. School-teaching is a 
career entitling a superannuated teacher to a mod- 
erate pension. : ; ; 

The system appears to have given satisfaction for 
a while, and it is difficult to understand why com- 
plaint should be made of it now. Each annual re- 
port bears proof of its efficiency in showing a de- 
creasing per cent. of untaught children, and of un- 
lettered persons below a certain age. Still, here, as 
in most countries in Europe—and to a small extent 
in our own—an idea is cherished that in some mys- 
terious but positive sense the state and Church are 
divinely wedded, and that fearful calamities will 
sooner or later be visited upon all governments 
sanctioning their divorce. The times are not pro- 

itious for securing directly more intimate relations 
tees them, but the principle is involved in the 
school-question now at issue in so many quarters, 
and hence the effort being made by the religionists 
referred to—here called clericals—to increase their 
political power in the hope of controlling the edu- 
cational interests of the country in a manner to serve 
equally well their sectarian aims. 

The orthodox Protestants say, ‘‘Our children 
must be accustomed to the daily reading of the 
Bible.”’ ‘‘ Ours must be educated in the faith of the 
Catholic Church,’ say the Romanists; ‘‘ and since 
they cannot be under the present arrangement, re- 
fund the money we now pay for educational pur- 
poses that we may support schools consistent with 
our creed,’’ say both, thus practically uniting to en- 
feeble, if not destroy, the common-school system of 
the country. 

It is a noticeable circumstance that the fiercest at- 
tacks are from orthodox Protestants. Though less 
numerous than the Catholics, who dominate in at 
least three of the eleven provinces, they supply in 
zeal what they lack in numbers. They are ably rep- 
resented at this time by Dr. Knyper, formerly a 
clergyman at Amsterdam, now a member of the 
Second Chamber. Some months ago he published 
in a leading journal of his party a detailed plan, 
under the title of “ Restitution,” for paying back to 
the ‘‘clericals” taxes collected for school-purposes. 
A little later, venturing to interrogate the minister 
in order to determine the prospect of his scheme, he 
was distinctly informed that “restitution”? would 
receive no encouragement from the Government. 

It is creditable to the several cabinets through 
which the Government has been administered during 
the past few years, embracing ordinarily members 
of different creeds, that no encouragement has been 

iven to sectarian schemes or disposition evinced to 
irect legislation in a narrow or illiberal sense. 
here is, however, an impression on the part of 
many that a settled purpose pervades the Catholic 
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portion, now comprising two-fifths of the popula- 
tion of the Netherlands, to secure political control 
at whatever expense. Recent events have more 
than ever brought the papacy into consideration as 
a political power capable of interfering with the 
lives of natlons—as a force which may become a 

owerful ally to one, a relentless foe to another. 

eople are saying that the Ultramontanes have a 
hal in every intrigue; that there is settled mis- 
chief in the counsels of the Vatican, and that the 
next war will be so far a religious war that the priest- 
hood, and all who obey them, will be found, actually 
or in sympathy, on the same side. 

True or false, these impressions are dividing the 
people into clerical and anti-clerical parties, oblit- 
erating other distinctions and forcing men desiring 
official positions to choose between the two. The 
election held on the 8th instant was sharply con- 
tested on this basis, though nominally under old 
party bauners. 

Neither side will have gained or lost, however, if 
the three or four ballotings to be repeated on the 
22d result according to general expectation. The 
liberals claim a moral victory in gaining two mem- . 
bers at Amsterdam against two lost in places of less 
importance. Dr. Knyper was reélected at Gonda by 
the united efforts of the clericals. The ministry is 
likely to be, as in the last Parliament, without a 
majority for or against it. How long it will be able 
to endure the anomalous situation is a question for 


the future. 
CHARLES T. GORHAM. 


I am, etc., 

Little prospect for emancipation in Cuba ex- 
isted at the close of 1874, in the opinion of 
Mr. Caleb Oushing, minister at the court of 
Madrid, in Spain, who writes: 


It has been my aim to confer fully with the most 
undoubted and characterized persons of emancipa- 
he opinions to be found in Madrid, This I have 

one. 

These persons assure me that at the present mo- 
ment all attempts at action, or even agitation, would 
not only be vain, but prejudicial even. The Govy- 
ernment, they say, is powerless in this respect, in 
view of what may be considered the double rebellion 
in Cuba, that of the creoles in the eastern depart- 
ment, and that of the Peninsulars in the western; 
and they say, further, that it would require a larger 
army from Spain to enférce the submission of the 
latter than of the former. 

In this view it is that the Emancipation Society 
itself is at the present time quiescent and silent, 
awaiting the arrival of some change in political cir- 
cumstances which may enable it to resume its public 
labors and manifestations. 

In these circumstances it is difficult to see how 
anything in this relation can be usefully done by the 
minister of the United States. 


The correspondence with Mr. Cushing is 
brought down only to September 15, 1875, in 
the documents laid before Congress with the 
President’s message. 

DISCIPLES OF. CHRIST. The General 
Christian Missionary Convention of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ met in Louisville, Ky., October 
19th. Elder Isaac Everett presided. The 
Board of Managers reported that the aggre- 
gate of moneys raised for missionary purposes 
since the last convention was $61,900.86; that 
the whole number of additions to the churches 
by missionary effort was 8,420; and that the 
number of new churches established was 40. 
The whole amount of money raised for mis- 
sions since the organization of the convention 
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was effected, six years before, was $371,524.29 ; 
the whole number of additions was 35,460; 
and the number of new churches established, 
about 200. Missions among the colored peo- 
ple in Alabama, Mississippi, and Texas, and 
the Bible-school at Louisville, Ky., had been 
started and were directly under its care and 
support. The Bible-school for colored minis- 
ters at Louisville, Ky., had completed its second 
year successfully, and was entering upon its 
third. Funds were pledged in the meeting to 
pay off the debt of this school, and steps were 
taken for the appointment of a special agent 
to raise an endowment fund of $10,000 for 
it. It was decided that the existing missions 
among the freedmen be continued, and others 
be organized as rapidly as practicable; that in 
the establishment of new missions, preference 
be given to those places where there is a will- 
ingness to give the missionaries at least a par- 
tial support; and to employ for active labor 
among the freedmen, “‘ except in very special 
cases,’’ colored ministers under the supervision 
of white brethren, as far as practicable. 

Consent was given to the organization of a 
Foreign Missionary Society, which will operate 
in harmony with the General Board, and re- 
port yearly to the General Convention. Its 
meetings will be held at the same time and 
place with those of the General Convention. 
Several persons were reported as ready to en- 
gage in the foreign work under the direction of 
this society, and between $11,000 and $12,000 
had been pledged toward the support of for- 
eign missions for five years. The society was 
organized during the meeting of the conven- 
tion. 

The special committee who had been ap- 
pointed the year before to confer with a simi- 
lar committee of the Free-will Baptists, with 
reference to a union of the two denominations, 
reported that they had held several confer- 
ences on the subject, and had made encourag- 
ing progress, giving strong hopes that a basis 
for union would be ultimately agreed upon, but 
had not yet reached such definite conclusions 
as would justify a detailed report. The com- 
mittee was continued for another year. The 
preachers present in the convention. pledged 
to devote two weeks during the ensuing year 
to gratuitous missionary labor at some desti- 
tute place. All the preachers in the denomi- 
nation were urged to do the same. 

The convention advised that there be raised 
during the centennial year, for missionary pur- 
poses, colleges, orphan-schools, and such other 
benevolent objects as might be agreed on in 
any State or district, not less than $500,000. 
A recommendation was made to the churches 
to observe the first Sunday in December as a 
day of fasting and humiliation, and prayer— 
the public teaching to have special reference 
to a revival of the churches—and to devote 
the following week to special meetings for the 
conversion of sinners. Measures were taken 
to hold a national Sunday-school convention 
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at the same time and place with the meeting 
of the next General Convention. 

The first annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions was held in connection with 
the meeting of the General Convention. The 
board had on hand $1,448.42, and intended 
to dispatch a missionary to Jamaica in a short 
time. 

DOMINION OF CANADA, a federation 
of British provinces, comprising the whole of 
British North America, except the colony of 
Newfoundland. It is divided into the prov- 
inces of British Columbia, Manitoba, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario (formerly 
Upper Canada or Canada West), Prince Edward 
Island, and Quebec (formerly Lower Canada or 
Canada East), and the unorganized Northwest 
Territories. New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, On- 
tario, and Quebec, formed the original federa- 
tion in 1867; Manitoba and the Northwest 
Territories were acquired from the Hudson 
Bay Company in 1870; British Columbia en- 
tered in 1871, and Prince Edward Island in 


1873. The following table gives the area and 
the population in 1871 of the several divisions: 
PROVINCES. sabi et ac Population. 
British Columbia......... 220,000 * 50,586 
Masitonicsh) 200 eines 14,340 11,963 © 
New Brunswick.......... 27,822 285,594 
Northwest Territories .... 2,750,000 + 70,000 
Nova Scotia.............. 21,731 387,900 
To RO RIA eee 107,780 1,620,851 
Prince Edward Island.... 2,173 94,021 
QED COs ccesiak enon 198,355 1,191,516 
SPORR De uals sae acy 8,336,701 3,712,881 


The aggregate population of the four prin- 
cipal provinces (New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, and Quebec), which alone were in- 
cluded in the census taken by the Dominion 
authorities, was 3,485,761. Some of the more 
important particulars returned by the census 
were as follows: 


Occupied dwellings. 572,718| Methodists, New 
Families. 5.005000. 622,791 Connection... 82,436 
MBlOR: cific nace 1,764,811; “ Bible Chris- 
WGiMiGIOSG 0 aos 3.356 2 1,721,450 MENS? aioe cnc 18,554 
MRBIMON eS aicle ie sis 1,085,876) ,© Other...33.95. 1,897 
Widowed .......... 117,382 | Presbyterians...... 75,787 
Children and unmar- Presbyterians, Cana- 

BOtets sia candais'siecs 2,283,003 | daand Lower Pro- 
Adventists ......... GLO |, VANCES sos 'ieoer, Sat 341,561 
Baptists. ./...2... 0+. 165,238 Bee oy erie nes 

“ Free-Will or Church of Scot- 
Christian... 60,507 |.) land... 0.20 cctadees 107,259 

“ Pankers..... 11,445 | Presbyterians, Re- 
UOMER Ts 34k 2,158: |.: formedieishns% 33 19,112 
CBENONCHS. .015.5.0.-/0% 1,492,029 | Presbyterians, other 1,279 
Christian Confer- Protestants......... 10,146 

i DO aoe ,153 | Quakers............ 7,845 
Church of England. 494,049 | Unitarians.......... 2,275 
Congregationalists.. 21,829 | Universalists........ 4,896 
Evangelical Associa- Other denomina- 

LOWY t.chcs Paetidene ATOM) MODB uli ahs ooie'ee 12,935 
Tevinchtes:. oss sce 1,112 | Without creed.... ~- 5,575 
BWA ois ass seco see 1,115 | Creed not given...:. 17,055 
Lutherans ...s 2 sc tiaais 87,935 | Number of occupiers 
Methodists......... 17,592 OF IANOS.. 5. u'sic6 56 867,862 

“ Wesleyan...... 878,543 | Number of acres oc- 

“ Episcopal...... 3,9 CUPIOR S ieeid faeci 86,046,401 

“ Primitive...... 121 | Origin, African...... 21,4 


* Including an estimate of 40,000 Indians. 
t Estimated; chiefly Indians, 
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Dutch....... 29,662| Birthplace, France. 
nelish’..... 706,359 “  Germany.... 
French...... 1,082,940 “ United States 
German..... 202,991 “  Other........ 
Indian ...... 23,035 “ not given.... 
Erishien’.2cies0 846,414 | Number of births... 
Italian: 3... A eee deaths.. 
Scandinavian. 1,623 | Attending school... 
Scotch...... 9,946 | Unable to read (over 
Swiss ....06 2,962| twenty years old). 
Weishesecs.- 7,773 | Unable to write (over 
Othercc.c.ss 1,954| twenty years old). 

not given.... 561 | Deaf and dumb..... 
Birthplace, England. 144,999 | Blind......... soceee 
> “Jreland'. 3). ss2 9,451 | Of unsound mind... 
Scotland..... 121,074 | Occupations, agricul- 


tural class... 
commerc'l class. 


1,138,794} ‘“ domestic class. 
1,147,664} “ industrial class. 
“*  profess’n’l class. 

7,768| “ not classified... 


2,899 
21'162 


681,891 
299,571 
412,141 


479,512 
75,201 
60.104 

212.503 
39,144 

143,079 


The following are the cities and towns hav- 
ing more than 5,000 inhabitants: 


POPULATION. 
: PROVINCES. 
ea 1861. | 1871. 

Montreal sics.ssi213, ssi Quepece vin seer se 90,323 | 107,225 
Qube o. ciccc ctein @ineEbSG aeceenmt ee 59,990 59,699 
"POKODEO) 0:2) s.c/aiare’o's « OUTArIOn sosaiartion cictare 821 56,092 
Halifax Beene INOVEIS COLA. ca cee 25,026 | 29,582 
Sts PORN ee. elas eis New Brunswick..... 27,317 | 28,805 
Hamilton. 2.0.6.6 Ontari0n. ssacese wee 19,096 26,716 
OttOwac. cet ege css Ontarlo- asics ccm cise 14,669 1,545 
bond Oniae 21. 22s os Ontarloseeceiaacwe 1,555 15,826 
Kingston cscs cscise cts Ontaniow en culos feces 13,743 12,407 
Charlottetown....... Prince Edward Isl’d.| 6,706 8,807 
Brantford:.i.25 secs Ontarionaescac conics 6,251 8,107 
St. Catherines....... Ontario. so c:ssiaaes ce 6,284 7,864 

Trois-Riviéres (Three 
Rivers) 0.0.6.2 MODOC. ay.cre sraercnvets 6,058 7,570 
Belleville: coset oes Ontario.) fase s.e ees 6,277 7,305 
Guelph. ices Ontarior acess tries 5,076 6,878 
Wi6Vi8 3s Se ssisesies os Quaboc lt ssavcecexe 5,338 6,691 
Fredericton ......... New Brunswick..... 5,652 6,006 
Ohathana, 5.0.0 swe cices Ontario ye. cco sc sees 4,466 5,873 
Borel ee ce t ee QUCDEC’. 2cs.ccacices 4,778 5,636 
Port Hopes..-.... Ontariosiais. scisgincie 4,162 5,114 
Brockville... 3 52.5.<% Ontario s2:2.5./ se eaves 4,112 5,120 


The Dominion is governed by a Governor- 
General, assisted by a cabinet of 18 members 
(Minister of Public Works, Minister of Justice, 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries, Minister of 
Agriculture and Statistics, Minister of Finance, 
Minister of the Interior, Secretary of State, 
Minister of Customs, Postmaster-General, Re- 
ceiver-General, Minister of Inland Revenue, 
Minister of Militia and Defense, and President 
of the Privy Council); a Senate of 77 mem- 
bers—3 from British Columbia, 2 from Mani- 
toba, 10 from New Brunswick, 10 from Nova 
Scotia, 24 from Ontario, 4 from Prince Edward 
Island, and 24 from Quebec; and a House of 
Commons of 206 members—6 from British Co- 
lumbia, 4 from Manitoba, 16 from New Bruns- 
wick, 21 from Nova Scotia, 88 from Ontario, 
6 from Prince Edward Island, and 65 from 


Quebec. 


An act of the Dominion Parliament 
was passed in 1875, known as “ 
and Exchequer Court Act,” 
a Court of Common Law and 
for the Dominion of Canada, 


The Supreme 
which establishes 
Equity, in and 
to be called ‘‘ The 


Supreme Oourt of Canada,” and a Court of 


Exchequer, to be calle 


of Oanada.”’ 
The Supreme Court is composed of a Ohief- 


d “The Exchequer Court 


Justice and five puisne judges, who also com- 
pose the Exchequer Court. They are appointed 
by the crown by letters-patent under the great 
seal of Canada, and hold office during good be- 
havior, but may be removed by the Governor- 
General upon the request of the Senate and 
House of Commons. The Chief-Justice receives 
an annual salary of $8,000 and the puisne judges 
$7,000 each. The act further says: 


Srotion 13. The said Supreme Court, for the pur- 
pose of hearing and determining appeals, shall hold 
annually, at the city of Ottawa, two sessions, the one 
beginning on the third Monday in January, and the 
other beginning on the first Monday in June, in each 
year, and each of the said sessions shall be con- 
tinued until the business before the court shall have 
been disposed of. 

Sxo. 15. The Supreme Court shall have, hold, and 
exercise an appellate civil and criminal jurisdiction 
within and throughout the Dominion of Canada, 

Sro. 17. Subject to the limitations and provisions 
hereinafter made, an appeal shall lie to the Supreme 
Court from all final judgments of the highest court 
of final resort, whether such court be a Court of 
Appeal or of original jurisdiction now or hereafter 
established in any province of Canada, in cases in 
which the court of original jurisdiction is a Superior 
Court ; provided that no appeal shall be allowed 
from the province of Quebec, wherein the sum or 
value of the matter in dispute does not amount to 
two thousand dollars. 

Sxo. 47. The judgment of the Supreme Court shall 
in all cases be final and conclusive, and no appeal 
shall be brought from any judgment or order of the 
Supreme Court to any Court of Appeal established 
by the Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland, by 
which appeals or petitions to her Majesty in Coun- 
cil may be ordered to be heard; saving any right 
which her Majesty may be graciously pleased to ex- 
ercise by virtue of her royal prerogative. 

Sxo. 49. Any person convicted of treason, felony 
or misdemeanor, before any Court of Oyer and 
Terminer or jail delivery, or before the Court of 
Queen’s Bench in the province of Quebec on its 
crown side, or betore any other Superior Court of 
criminal jurisdiction, whose conviction has been 
affirmed by any court of last resort, or in the prov- 
ince of Quebec by the Court of Queen’s Bench on 
its appeal side, may appeal to the Supreme Court 
against the affirmation of such conviction; provided 
that no such appeal shall be allowed where the court 
affirming the conviction is unanimous. 

Szo. 55. When the Legislature of any province 
forming part of Canada shall have passed an act 
agreeing and providing that the Supreme Court, or 
the Exchequer Court, as the case may be, shall have 
jurisdiction in any of the following cases, viz.: 1. 
Of controversies between the Dominion of Canada 
and such province; 2. Of controversies between such 
province and any other province or provinces, which 
may have passed a like act; 8. Of suits, actions, or 
proceedings in which the parties thereto by their 
At eottat 8 shall have tafsall the question of the va- 
idity of a Dominion act, when in opinion of a judge 
of the court in which the same are pending such 
question is material; 4. Of suits, actions, or pro- 
ceedings in which the parties thereto by their plea. 
ings shall have raised the question of the validity of 
4 provincial act, when in the opinion of a judge of 
the court in which the same are pending such ques- 
tion is material; then this section and the three fol- 
lowing sections of this act shall be in force in the 
class or classes of cases in respect of which such 
provincial act may have been passed. 

Sxo. 56. The procedure in the cases firstly and 
secondly mentioned in the next preceding section 
shall be in the Exchequer Court, and an appeal shall 
lie in any such case to the Supreme Court. 
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Sro. 57. In the cases thirdly and fourthly men- 
tioned in the next preceding section but one, the 
judge who has decided that such question is mate- 
rial, shall order the ease to be removed to the Su- 
preme Court in order to the decision of such question, 
and it shall be removed accordingly, and, after the 
decision of the Supreme Court, the said case shall 
be sent back, with a copy of the judgment on the 
question raised, to the court or judge whence it 
came, to be then and there dealt with as to justice 
may appertain. 

Sc. 58. The next two preceding sections apply 
only to cases of a civil nature, and shall take effect 
in the cases therein provided for respectively, what- 
ever may be the value of the matter in dispute, and 
there shall be no further appeal to the Supreme 
Court on any point decided by it in any such case, 
nor on any other point unless the value of the matter 
in dispute exceeds five hundred dollars. 

Sxo. 59. The Exchequer Court of Canada shall 
have and possess concurrent original jurisdiction in 
the Dominion of Canada, in all cases in which it 
shall be sought to enforce any law of the Dominion 
of Canada relating to the revenue, including actions, 
suits and proceedings, by way of information, to en- 
force penalties and proceedings by way of informa- 
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tion in rem, and as well in gui tam suits for penalties 
or forfeitures as where the suit is on behalf of the 
crown alone, and the said court shall have exclusive 
original jurisdiction in all cases in which demand 
shall be made or relief sought in respect of any 
matter which might in England be the subject of a 
suit or action in the Court of Exchequer on its rev- 
enue side against the crown, or any officer of the 
crown. ‘ 

Src. 60. The said court shall also have concurrent 
original jurisdiction with the courts of the several 
provinces in all other suits of a civil nature at com- 
mon law or equity, in which the crown in the inter- 
est of the Dominion of Canada is plaintiff or peti- 
tioner. 

Under certain circumstances an appeal lies 
from the Exchequer Court to the Supreme 
Court. The seat of the Dominion Government 
is Ottawa, in the province of Ontario. Each 
province has its own local government and 
controls its own domestic affairs. 

The receipts and expenditures since the or- 
ganization of the Dominion have been as fol- 
lows: 


¢ 


RECEIPTS. 

CENTS. | «| «186%68. | 186869. | 1869-70. | 1870271. | 187172. | 1872-78. | 1878-74. 
Consolidated fund .. | $13,687,928 49) $14,379,174 52/ $15,512,225 65) $19,385,560 81) $20,714,813 68/ $20,813,469 45 $24,205,092 54 

ee ....| 2,974,600 66) 19,961,924 89] 4,885,952 82! 1,782,154 61) 8,291,822 55) 4,153,198 78) 14,103,599 78 
Premium and dis- : 

count loan ac- 

RMN pee Sar canteie cP fevctaias crs Scdes aiasd ha ws fs osu ads dia cdeki bw (ones pinlata ans eioje sip otha GNA obser aiasais: [Po Ria ecaccts rate cis AWNigedeicdsieteiainy's dias 884,827 14 
Open account....... 8,802,599 72) 2,419,510 03| 2,976.238 99] 8,065,122 95) 5,811,698 74] 8,838,642 42| 1,287,772 19 

a) Ieee $20,465,128 87] $36,760,609 44| $22,874,411 96] $24,182,888 87] $29,817,829 97 $83,805,805 65, $39,030,791 65 
EXPENDITURES. 

ChaSsuwre. © | 186768. | 186869. | 1869270. | 1870271. | 1871/72. | 18%2078. | 1878-74. 
Consolidated fund . .| $18,486,092 96| $14,038,084 00| $14,345,509 58/ $15,623,081 72| $17,589,468 82/ $19,174,647 92| $23,816,316 75 
Redemption........ 887,679 98| 1,684,116 00] 948,556 55| 980,824 99) 2.409.279 29} 2.807,282 93| 3,858,259 21 
Premium and dis- 

count loan ac- 

NE eet ts ne rales < | Ligahalesticens< |) Goes tuiabs owt, oat ecess eect |. Weadaseatenml so gdeuswa ges 96,512 68 
Open account...... 5,269,172 74| 14,085,005 79} “6,726,700 75| 8,167,109 34] 11,822,416 47| 19,805,369 46) 9,258,787 56 

SMD, oa x. | $19,092,945 68 $29,807,205 79) $22,020,766 88] $24,771,016 05) $31,821,164 58 $35,287,250 81/ $36,524,876 20 


The principal items of receipt in 1873-’74 
were: from customs, $14,825,192.64; excise, 
$5,594,903.84; post-office, $1,139,973.15; pub- 
lic works, including railways, $1,509,915.04 ; 
bill-stamps, $209,088.69; interest on invest- 
ments, $610,863. 
diture were: interest on public debt, $5,724,- 
436.31; civil government, $883,685.53 ; admin- 
istration of justice, $459,037.49; penitentiaries, 
$395,551.76 ; legislation, $784,048.15 ; immigra- 


tion and quarantine, $318,572.87; militia and. 


defense, $977,376.27; public works, $7,080,- 
699.25; ocean and river steam service, $407,- 
700.43; lightltouses and coast service, $537,- 
057.63; subsidies to provinces, $3,752,757.48. 
The following is a statement of the liabilities 
and assets of the Dominion on July 1, 1874: 

) LIABILITIES. 


Without interest................. fe 
At 4 per cent. interest 
“ 5 “a “ 


$28,552,884 38 
22,000,630 30 
47,581,309 06 


“6 « Ui RR 47,729,227 59 
Total debt......... Badin dvse seoee $141,168,551 33 
Totalinterest.......... Loti Lies eine 80 


Average rate of interest..... vox ae 


Some of the items of expen-, 


ASSETS. 


Without interest... .c.adeacc si. $21,408,907 41 


At Varying; TAS... 6, Sedelens soi. oe 801,756 57 
At 5 per cent. interest.............. 9,735,918 01 
iV, ates eeu wikia ean yc’ 1,392,004 92 

iNT GRADER se fc core phoemioremmpand $32,838,586 91 


$570,316 19 
$1 


MW Otal COME. cn: siscnie vod cece seaasmae $141,163,551 33 
MOtAl REBOES. . oie a oie ste vids dc che aeee a 82,838,586 91 
Net.debt........ aiaiela, We aebemeert $108,324,964 42 
Total interest on debt............. $6,122,844 30 
Total interest on assets............. 570,316 19 
Net interest... « cngenesennsaonp » $5,552,528 11 
AVECI82 0. oanevane tne Comanche b atite $5 12 


On September 30, 1874, 37 banks of discount 
and deposit had an aggregate paid-up capital 
of $71,766,666; circulation, $29,046,273; de- 
posits payable on demand, $42,376,970; de- 
posits payable after notice, $38,989,994; specie 
and Dominion notes, $16,819,084; discounts, 
$133,731,270. The following is a statement 
of the foreign commerce of the Dominion for 
seven years: 


944 DOMINION OF CANADA. 
YEARS. Total Exports. | Total Imports. oe ole, Duty. 
i ke ee 57,567,888 $73,459,644 $71,985,306 | $8,819,431 63 
cc ad ae dealeaechaaks | Henna aaa em Sjodieral | 70.45.16, | "67402170 | 8298909 TL 
‘ ‘ eR ee as ee 73573490 | 74'814'839 | 71,287,608 | 9,462,940 44 
“ S PMP (1 6 Ge CRA eee See eT" 74,173,618 96,092,971 86,947,482 | 11,843,655 75 
w “ Ly VS TD orcs cisis ets eatiors ste wiee ererenvatts 82,639,663 111,430,527 107,709,116 1 493 50 
«“ st Una a teres reece eaten has oe gor7sgg22 | 128,011,981 | 127,514,504 | 18,017,780 17 
“ “ rae (7 ene nee Ieee ied 39'351,993 | 128,213,588 | 127,404,169 | 14,421,892 67 
Aggregate for Seven YeaTS......-...+eseeeeeee cere ste $527,571,290 | $682,487,509 $660,200,440 /$78,910,048 87 


The following table gives the trade of the different provinces for the year 


ending June 


80, 1874: 
Entered fi 
PROVINCES. Total Exports. Total Imports. epnctealiall Duty. 

Ontario, oe creca nce wee cals wale sons sa $25,157,087 $49,443,977 $48,476,357 $4,371,624 78 
Quebes.....+05: ee ee 46,393,845 51,557,072 51,980,870 6,617,493 86 
Ra Habtae toad eae sadaeene 7,656,547 11,216,130 10,907,380 1,409,332 10 
Meer Brunswick 2660020 e- Macanch nese 6,503,984 10,205,288 10,228,871 1,400,007 42 
Manitoba: 6.020 ccccsecccstcccscrcsescescese 797,762 1,797,033 1853, 67,471 97 
British Columbia.........-+ aed eet ecceier 2,120,624 2,085,560 2,048,336 836,494 47 
Prince Edward Island.........0.-+0seeecees 722,129 1,908,522 1,913,696 219,458 OT 

WPiiala scree sts cen eee od gree enee $89,351,928 $128,213,582 $127,404,169 $14,421,882 67 


Vessels on the registry-books at the different 


The aggregate trade with the principal coun- 
ports of registry in the Dominion, on Decem- 


tries for three years has been as follows: 


ber 31, 1874: 
AGGREGATE TRADE. 
COUNTRIES. PROVINCES. No. Tons. 
1872. 1878. 1874. 
ae Now Brunswick; <<4<es seeeus> ses 1,144 294,741 
Great Britain....... $89,011,676 | $107,266,624 | $108,083,642 Nova Scotia..........cceeeeeeeeees 2,787 479,669 
United States....... 71,872,525 | 89,808,204 | 90,524,060 Quebec...........sscseeseeeeeeees 1,887 218,946 
France ......+++++++ 1,930,100 | 2,055,195 5060) Ontario: ccs oc aecsed eeeaw eure emaea 815 113,008 
Germany........... 977,923 | 1,176,478 1,022,428. Prince Edward Island............+. 812 888 
Spain ........--eeee 459,242 502,966 459,027 British Columbia....... pret cies 35 8,611 
nae eee ee] Bet| sad 
\ oe ‘ , 36, Ot sae os kcaea eecdenssentan 930 1,158,3 
Holland... 02.02... 201,088 229,770 971,043 : seas er 
fea sence 265,121 456 534,153 
British North Amer- ; ae Of these, 236 were ships, measuring 267,107 
ican provinces. . 8,736,453 | 4,609,552 | 2,657,547 tons; 546 barks, 320,843 tons; 25 barkentine 
British West Indies. 3,447,938 2,933,548 2,916,595 10, 769 t 62 ce 0, 15 bry: t 2 542 b 8, 
8 anish “ 2,911,042 | 2,767,432 2,595,356 ons, rigs, ons; rigan- 
Yee och : Li 09,458 $43,221 411,111 tines, 114, 689 tons; 3, 643 schooners, 230,383 
Meee om aioe ieee ienaey 00S; 142’ woodboat schooners, 8,889 tons; 56 
South America .... 864,030 | 1,701,603 | 1,686,508 woodboats, 2,761 tons; 916 barges, 102, 737 
Jbina and Japan.... 438,070 1,705,856 1.263, 728 : 3 
Switzerland ........ The: Le ee ah 45 Eas pte tons 1 Apes) < aa 
Australia........... 31,926 430,174 98,733 8COWS ons steamilits, ons 
South Africa....... 5,618 1OROTE anes and 634 steamers (gross tonnage, 122,836), 76,- 
Other countries..... 437,805 566,847 629,010 487 ton 
Goods (not produce) 8. : 
exported......... #10 WAAGO eco asealienet on te The third volume of the census of 1871 was 
ublished in 1875, and from it we compile 
etal oc) eave $190,348,779 |$217,304,516 | $216 P : : 
PUT EMAC SNES “stables of agriculture, manufactures, etc. 
FOREST PRODUCTS. 
ITEMS. New Brunswick. | Nova Scotia. Ontario. Quebec. Total. 
enor pine: 
te, cubic feet........... SC RS 830,920 238,688 14,791,203 8,876,060 236,821 
bets =< SO ee ia haves eee Cay 60,139 22020 1,524,698 847,515 1,954,372 
Sr oak, Cubic leetie. sso02 vos sc ee oe 7,360 96,494 8,144,554 53, 302,043+ 
seg eabioteek a cae eee ae 860.825 116,816 1,223,444 8,994,878 5,695,963 
Elm, Sas Re ALN Onbic feet ere at ek 827,845 518,727 92/290 500,995 1939 
Bisa, cabs foot dewrpena Cate ieetecaie eat ae eg 1,25 200 STTT,905 53,299 1,832, 

Si other vlad Peale Metso iecs ee ane ta 2,192,728 8,090,508 10,942,721 10,482,704 26,708,661 
ane 988; BUSINES con suk shee ook weana ne ae 1,214,485 77,187 5,713,204 5,011,582 12,416,408 
te. OORT BUUAOR os a, sie occas sax 8,533,152 897,595 1,255,090 8,628,720 9,31 

; ve 8 8, tO DUMDOR es cores sass naleancs cn 11,356 10,631 4.876 "94,822 121, 

ete eee by kia ost ssas, Mc wburasiedtuk TAT 11,811 20,964 1,184 

oe ge snag bomen aw eens 2,490 924 15,095 7,148 25,65T 

Len fiery Ree Ree cde ee 28,298 12,388 80,854 91,051 163,081 
bert: Savean cevascak eich 545,679 526,472 4,519,320 8,121,612 8,713,088 


' * The distribution of this amount would add about $5,000,000 each to Great B tates 
+ The standard log of the census contains 100 feet of lumber in iantaisenre ae oi 
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FARM-PRODUOTS, ETC. . 
ITEMS. New Brunswick. | Nova Scotia. Ontario. Quebec. Total. 
Improved farm-land, acreS...............eeeee. 1,171,157 1,627,091 8,833,626 5,708,944 17,385,818 
Land, Un@e@r crops, RCPS. . 0.00. c cece ee enswcenes 178,461 790,155 6,537,438 3,714,304 11,820,358 
Land in pasture, acres .......... BS eeieisicieeereiciels 885,105 823,822 2,089,177 1,943,182 5,240,786 
WCAC UGG a oicle oi ws oiensietes'siois' opal ois ooo ulna oles v's 204,911 227,497 14,233,889 2,058,076 16,728,873 
PICT NE bo hhredls wc petlentsussmcns cv enses 70,547 269,050 9,461,233 1,668,208 11,496,088 
Water DEB etn a ici, oaieiareietsiota co iinaica cence acces 8,044,184 2,190,099 22,188,958 15,116.262 42,489,458 
Fee CRN ies ta ucc e's sn oan sa tamale ae as 65a 23,792 88,987 547,609 458,970 1,064,358 
PERS AUS e seid nein ic Rts oes ele Sk eiato are ese¥er aleve 26,850 19,740 7,658,545 2,205,585 9,905,720 
BGSPBADUSE So iccie oa.e 5 eistcis jay siare lows) assists alone da.sleerels 18,206 15,463 107,925 79,050 220, 
MOB OT CG Ge TLD 5 5,5. 00 < 5co a foicicies oerioicis ied inis ehelaietoveis 1,281,091 234,157 585,158 1,676,078 8,726,484 
Pree -GOIT, DUD. 5 5:0'e 0 ors sis srsisisis vile vciciels suaisicie 27,658 28,349 8,148,467 608,356 8,802,830 
POLAGOOR. BUSH csoiere-s 4 nis oioteie a siciesleisseusicle esters Piste 6,562,355 5,560,975 17,188,584 18,068,323 47,330,187 
BICEASRE Bey DUBE soss:2!5j0 5, 0htiele, 5:0 ie bbro's wore aio sis be e'6 03,721 468,139 22,455,543 12,073 24,839,476 
HEP POS, DUSD io. 6 cio. cccdes te semecesee cease 98,358 150,889 2,706,908 597,160 8,558,260 
SEE Ve CONS caiere inns, Hassicleatecaiosnrs io Siohele cleo ticle ta isle ott 844,793 443,732 1,804,476 1,225,640 8,818,641 
Grass and clover seed, bush................000- 8, 8,12 189,716 142, 848,605 
PR CUGE MD Sire. ore) cre oars slacsieleid oheieieie aja spose) s siep>eioienels 5,115,947 7,161,867 87,628,643 24,289,127 74,190,584 
Home-made cheese, IbS........02ccecccessceace 154,758 884,853 8,432,797 512,485 .984,8 
MpesRed Max OS icici 5..5ic aise leiaea:e salsa iets dyelan's 87,845 111,588 1,165,117 1,270,215 2,584,765 
PRE DIOB DUST IAs cs: <.asis sicige/es oe Gievs azels s cvsie 6 <ietite’s. ste 126,395 842,513 5,486,504 409,908 6,365,815 
REDD OMs Dy, cicts: 50a a oie e'an atdicis s/t 0.a)s1e ies o\ele Sele ss, c/a 1,705 8,167 1,028,481 88,099 1,126,402 
ReMRe SROOCA UGE 5 ic du dua. 'b 09 si vocrescie lee ae airels 2,471 12,736 242,878 100,878 858,968 
MUA IC-BSUPEP, 1DEs o's <: 0) > <a sis 31514 5s eicje'm)~' aloo W Sie'e’ ata 880,004 151,190 6,247,442 10,497,418 17,276,054 
PROBACKO, LDBSS caters ejals's eto Wa tee cievicw soniaienietcion 263 899,870 1,195,845 1,595,932 
BEOUE IDB ab scncioc sta ncciiassiane si aescesisaiiaset ce 10,901 12,380 1,188,940 499,568 1,711,789 
Home-made linen, yards... 6.6. sccec0ccssaaces 74,241 111,987 25,502 1,559,410 1,771,140 
Prome-Made cloth, yards. ...0..2.ccccecsssssecce 1,050,828 1,476,003 1,775,320 8,339,766 7,641,917 
BPESUGIBOR: NUTIDOR wo 5iotsca.< aes ioj0:0'oi sins die. n, t/a 4 elena 86,32 41,925 868,585 196,339 wht 
Colts and fillies, number ..............cceeeeeee 8,4 7,654 120,416 57,088 198,572 
VV OPEINP OXON; TUIDDED . 5 sc: soc wc ese csccavenss 11,132 82,214 47,941 8, 139,635 
DEER COW Es DRDO yo isco esc es cecnsevevtonss 83,220 122,688 638,759 406,542 1,251,208 
Other horned cattle, number................060 69,835 119,065 716,474 828,572 1,283,446 
HOCH MUMIDOR. 2. .tocacces ees covwacs Sailad tects 234,418 898,377 1,514,914 1,007,800 8,155,509 
BM INGCNUIMMUOR 54 caala ps vue c gente cha secds ves 65,805 162 874,664 871,452 1,366,088 
ET ie ee egy gid we alee p abn tie 796,168 1,132,703 6,411,805 2,763,304 11,103,480 
PIOHOYCIUAs titre cc fecicesse. seta OOO 90,004 21,374 1,239,612 648,310 1,999,800 
PRODUCTS OF FUR-BEARING ANIMALS, 
ITEMS. New Brunswick, | Nova Scotia. Ontario. Quebec, Total 
Beaver-skins, number...-...........-- Sielera(alaietaisis 752 676 10,575 86,148 48,151 
BOST-SKING; NUMDEL. 25s 5 ois. svc sees ee caewenssss 813 209 850 1,181 558 
Otter-skins, number.............eceeee- a eae a ind 844 267 2,088 8,488 6,182 
Marten-skins, number........ SP OOO AR OnEn Ore 1,068 156 4,521 11,842 17,482 
PAT ERSBR STIG. UIA DIOL sti as cd a c's cera sieic Sele ew e's w'es'6 1.970 4,269 24,488 19,072 49,799 
RrAree PII PIT DONS: 1: Wikies. Siave'c's beleecesaucvcacced 1,172 828 5,775 5,086 12,861 
DENK rAteK Ina DME. «650 needs ecs osc acoeeecis 18,972 20,449 263,931 » 184,880 488,182 
MIELOT BENG: TUDOR s: scoinsat'c,6 y'e.0.0s Weis, oeiacieesctee 1,420 15,859 83,6 61,840 112,778 
PRODUOTS OF FISHERIES. 
ITEMS. New Brunswick. | Nova Scotia. Ontario. Quebec Total. 
Vessels employed, number.................0---- 1389 722 20 110 991 
Boats employed, number...................008- 8,003 7,940 1,154 4,779 16,876 
Men employed, number ................eeee eee 6,039 18,206 2,380 10,878 87,498 
BCMA MUI UGABT acd y ldo wisko Dies ated nye > ares te de> Kegs 7,581 BEOB0S = res 264,742 682,631 
Haddock, hake, and pollock, quintals ............ 17,290 TOP OSD ln nF Sere 1,881 120,218 
Herring, barrels........ Peeks etme Ui saree Gites. 181,792 135,266 9,814 90,428 417,300 
Gaspereaux (alewives), barrels.........-......-06 O84 WOSRS. We | Sica 225 29,117 
OMG IEPs oid ck sds 60 0.0 tacras wanes ss A 2,421 Cit ey Ga ee sree 5,857 17,925 
SRUONS DANTON 5 Savas oie oe scec nabs ede sdaeud cc 10 1 aN fates Fhe 6,457 6,492 
EBM D EG DATOOIS. Gs 5:2 6 iho b jae a'uoiviais's sss 0 is aleve siaias 183 2,586 wacaste 891 8,560 
PDO WALLOLS: 5 6:c b's bielsiepie sah. <el 0 vie v0 vdic ue ss 6,340 4,218 narnia 5,349 15,907 
(ES SIT Seri ele ay ey de ee 8,582 TA88" OS!) Fens ae 1,665 12,380 
RLERIOI A DALTOIN (ah caine e's 0) et vaghutes «Siecle sta 7 14 21,445 1,501 23,017 
PEMDETTOIN, sinter) riphak s Cagines 2.4300 viaeee 280 872 17,3538 1,724 19,729 
MOEN, WOETOIN oleae pred ccbensciecdecswecsess 9,558 2,629 12,663 68,995 845 
Oysters, barrels......... uae s anya tits dabecee 18,248 L257 tp. WW RRR S Hae trite a's oc 14,501 
edicinal cod-liver oil, gallons.................. 7 1,405. = Jo ygeeee 869 2,490 
Other fish-oil, gallons............... Bt ears Ziain's 75,826 287,925 8,622 809,030 676,403 


The principal mineral productions returned in 
the census are as follows: New Brunswick, 
8,070 tons of iron-ore, 13,502 of coal, and 13,- 
659 of lump gypsum; Nova Scotia, 19,331 oz. 
of gold, 3,566 tons of iron-ore, 657,506 of coal, 
and 96,544 of lump gypsum; Ontario 199 oz. 


of gold, 69,197 of silver, 1,934 tons of copper- 
ore, 80,726 of iron-ore, and 12,969,435 gallons 
of crude petroleum; Quebec, 3,411 oz. of gold, 
11,326 tons of copper-ore, 92,001 of iron-ore, 
and 2,800 of pyrites. The copper and iron ores 
contain 25 per cent. of metal. 
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246 DONNER, JOHANN J. ©. 
MANUFACTURES. 
; Number of Amount of Yearly Value of Raw Total Value of 
PROVINCES. Capital invested. Hands emplopéd. Waass: Sharad. lla 
i 1 18,352 $3,869,360 $9,431,760 | $17,867,687 
ee eer oF 01 968 15,595 3,176,266 5,806,257 | 12,388,105 
Th PR a RRR Terr ee OEE Nan 87,874,010 87,281 21,415,710 65.114'804 | 114706799 
ERTS SAG OSM ORE ee oe 28,071,868 66,714 12,389,678 44,555,025 | — 77,205,182 
SO ee an EE a APE ET $77,964,020 187,942 $40,851,009 $124,907,846 | $221,617,773 


The value of the fisheries in 1873 was 
$10,754,998.44; in 1874, $11,681,886.20. The 
number of post-offices on the 1st of January, 
1875, was 4,706, of which 2,943 were in Onta- 
rio and Quebec, 633 in New Brunswick, 868 in 
Nova Scotia, 36 in Manitoba, 47 in British Co- 
lumbia, and 179 in Prince Edward Island. The 
number of miles of postal route for the year 
was 38,087, and number of miles traveled over, 
13,929,180. The number of letters and postal- 
cards carried was 39,358,500; newspapers, 
29,000,000; registered letters, 1,562,900; free 
letters, 1,432,200; and parcels, 102,800. The 
revenue was $1,476,207, and the expenditure 
$1,695,480. The number of money-order offices 
was 705, and the orders issued covered an 
amount of $6,815,329. Post-office savings-banks 
are established in Ontario and Quebec. The 
number of such on the 80th of June, 1874, was 
266; the number of depositors, 24,968, and the 
amount at the credit of depositors, $3,204,965. 
Since 1870 the number of post-offices has in- 
creased twenty-five and one-half per cent. 
During the same period the letters and postal- 
cards transmitted have increased sixty per 
cent. The revenue has increased during these 
five years forty-six per cent. The correspond- 
ence with the United States shows a marked 
increase, the amount of postage collected on it 
during the year having been $478,516. 

DONNER, Jowann Jaxon CuristTIAn, a Ger- 
man translator of the classic poets, was born 
October 10, 1799, in Crefeld; died March 29, 
1875, in Stuttgart. From 1817 to 1822 he 
studied philology, philosophy, and theology, at 
Tabingen, became in 1828 lecturer at the The- 
ological Institute in the same place, in 1827 
professor at the Gymnasium in Ellwangen, and 
in 1843 professor in Stuttgart. He resigned 
his professorship in 1852, to devote himself 
entirely to literary labors. Encouraged by 
Voss in Heidelberg, and Conz in Tiibingen, he 
set himself to the task of rendering the works 
of the Greek and Roman poets into German 
in their original metres. The first of his trans- 
lations were those of the satires of Juvenal 
(1821), and of Persius (1822), which were fol- 
lowed, in 1833, by a translation of the “ Lusiad” 
by Camoens. His talent as a translator was 
clearly proved by these first attempts, but he 
achieved a still higher reputation by the trans- 
lation of the tragedies of Sophocles (1889), 
which has already appeared in its seventh edi- 
tion. This was followed by the works of Eu- 
ripides (1841-43), Alschylus (1854), Aris- 
tophanes (1854), the Iliad (1855), the Odyssey 


(1859), and Pindar (1865). He then again 
turned his attention to the Romans, published 
Terence (1864), Plautus (1864), and Quintu 
Smyrneus (1867). 

DRESSEL, ALBert, a German writer, was 
born July 9, 1808; died November 11, 1875. 
He studied philology and theology in Berlin, and 
in 1836 accompanied Herr von Bunsen, the Prus- 
sian embassador to Rome, as his private secre- 
tary. In consequence of his assiduous literary 
labors he contracted a disease of the eyes, which 
in the course of three years resulted in total 
blindness. He nevertheless continued his stu- 
dies with the aid of a secretary, and in this way 
produced the highly-valued critical editions 
of the Apostolic Fathers (‘‘ Patres Apostolici,” 
Leipsic, 1857; second edition, 1863), of the 
poems of Aurelius Prudentius, the epistles of 
Clemens Romanus, of the Clementines, and 
of other works. Healso published from Roman 
archives four important documents, relative 
to the history of Protestantism before, during, 
and after the Reformation (Berlin, second edi- 
tion, 1872). He was at the same time a cor- 
respondent of the Cologne, the Voss, and the 
Augsburg Gazettes, and by his communications 
to these papers gave great offense to the Papal 
Government, and particularly to the Jesuits, | 
so that in 1869 the Pore ordered his expulsion; 
but, owing to the protection afforded him by 
the Prussian Government, his expulsion was 
never effected. During the last years he suf- 
fered much from disease. 

DUFOUR, Henry, a Swiss general, was 
born September 15, 1787; died July 14, 1875. 
With the annexation of Geneva, in the early 
part of the century, he became a French citi- 
zen, and as such entered, in 1807, the Poly- 
technic School in Paris. In 1809 he was ap- 
pointed a lieutenant in the engineer corps. He 
took part in the campaigns of Napoleon, and, 
when in 1815 Geneva was again united with 
Switzerland, he entered the Swiss engineer 
corps, and from 1817 to 1827 served as in- 
structor in the Military School at Thun. In 
1831 he was appointed quartermaster-general 
of the Federal army, and in 1832 chief of the 
Military School, in which capacity he for a time — 
instructed Louis Napoleon, afterward Emperor 
of France, with whom he formed an intimate 
friendship, which lasted until the death of the 
emperor. In the mean while the differences 
between the Catholic and Protestant cantons 
had assumed a threatening aspect. The Oath- 
olic cantons formed the ‘‘Sonderbund,” which 
defied the laws of the Confederation. A call 
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for 100,000 soldiers was instantly made by the 
Federal cantons, and on October 21, 1847, 
Dufour was placed at the head of this army. 
He accepted the command, and by isolating 
the rebellious cantons, and crushing them 
separately, he soon brought the rebellion to an 
end. This rapid and successful overthrow of 
the rebellion has given him a lasting reputation 
in the military history of modern times. His 
country honored him by the presentation of a 
sword and a donation of 40,000 francs. In 
1857 the Emperor of France created him grand- 
officer of the Legion of Honor. In 1867, after 
having served his country for fifty years, he 
asked for his discharge, which was granted 


him with the thanks of the nation. He was 
not a politician, but a true patriot, who placed 
the interests of his country above those of his 
party. He was elected to the “ Nationalrath” 
several times, and that body elected him their 
vice-president in 1849, which honor, however, 
he declined. His funeral, on July 16th, was 
attended by all the Federal and cantonal offi- 
cials, as well as by many officers and private 
persons, while the streets were lined by a 
dense mass of people, who had come to do 
honor to the remains of the dead hero. He 
has written several hand-books for military 
instruction, which are considered standard 
works in their line. 


i 


- EARTH, Tue Arges anv PoPpvunatION OF THE. 
Owing to the great progress of statistical 
Science in recent times, it is now possible to 
estimate the area and population of the five 
large divisions of the globe with a degree of 
probability to which former statements had no 
claim whatever. The estimates of the area 
may from time to time undergo great changes, 
not only from a more accurate survey of the 
various countries, but still more from the dis- 


covery of new lands in the arctic regions; but 


as it is highly improbable that countries or 
islands, with any notable number of inhabi- 
tants, are at present unknown, the estimates of 
the population of the globe can only be affected 
by a greater accuracy in counting or estimating 
the population of the countries now known. 
In all the countries of Europe, with the excep- 
tion of Turkey, in most of the countries of 
America, in the European colonies with a 


number of independent states in the other 


large divisions of the globe, an official census 
is taken from time to time which establishes 
the actual population with a certainty hardly 
admitting of any improvement. During the 
time from one census to another, it is now 
common, in many of these states, to make an- 
nual estimates of the increase of population, 
based on the official lists of births and deaths, 
of immigrants and emigrants. For the coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa in which no official 
census has yet been taken, the reports of in- 
telligent explorers and missionaries now give 
us figures vastly superior in point of trust- 
worthiness to those found in geographical 
works of an earlier date. In 1866 the Geo- 
graphical Institute of Perthes, in Gotha, Ger- 
many, established a ‘Geographical Year-book,” 
with the distinguished geographer E. Behm as 
editor, in which for the first time the attempt 
was made to search the entire geographical 
literature of the world, including travels and 
missionary reports, for the latest account on 
the population of every town, island, district, 
province, and country of the globe, to obtain, 
in this way, trustworthy figures for the popu- 


lation of the several divisions of the globe as 
well as of its aggregate population. As the 
source of information from which every figure 
is derived is mentioned, it is within the power 
of every intelligent reader to examine the 
method pursued by the editor, and to form an 
opinion as to its accuracy. In the second and 
third volumes of the ‘‘ Year-book,” which were 
respectively published in 1868 and 1870, the 
figures given in the first volume were carefully 
revised, on the basis of the new geographical 
literature of the entire world. In 1872, the 
section of the ‘ Year-book” devoted to the 
area and population of the earth and its divi- 
sions was separated from the remainder, and 
published as an independent periodical, under 
the title ‘‘ Die Bevélkerung der Erde” (‘‘ The 
Population of the Earth”), which was to be 
published annually. Whoever has taken the 
successive volumes of the ‘‘ Geographical Year- 
book” and ‘‘The Population of the Earth” 
with the statements previously given in the 
geographical text-books and other works, 
must have been astonished at the utter reck- 
lessness which formerly prevailed in the ma- 
jority of school and other books in regard to 
statistics of population. The merits of the 
two periodicals just mentioned have been rec- 
ognized by every one who has seen and exam- 
ined them, and they are gradually, though still 
too slowly, acquiring the well-deserved reputa- 
tion of being the standard authority in this 
field. The Annuat OycLopp1A, has ever since 
1866, when the first volume of the “ Year- 
book” was published, made use of the results 
of the two German periodicals, and adopted 
them, except in rare cases when later or more 
accurate information was at hand. From the 
AnnvuaL CyoLopapraA, the new and _ trust- 
worthy figures on the population on the earth 
and its divisions have passed into a number of 
text-books used in American schools, though 
many works may still be met with containing 


statements which are not only unsupported by 


any good authority, but can now be shown to 
be utterly false and absurd. In former vol- 
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umes of the Cyctopzp1A we have repeatedly 
given the latest estimates of the aggregate 
population of the large divisions of the globe. 
This year we present for the first time some 
general and comparative statistics relative to 
the earth as a whole: 

I. Present Area and Population of the 
Earth.—Behm and Wagner, in volume iii. of 
their periodical, ‘‘ The Population of the Earth” 
(Gotha, 1875), give the following estimates of 
the area and population of the five large divi- 
sions of the earth.* 
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It will be seen that the divisions of the 
globe in point of extent rank as follows: 1, 
Asia; 2, America; 8, Africa; 4, Europe; 5, 
Australia; while their order in regard to pop- 
ulation is as follows: 1, Asia; 2, Europe; 3, 
Africa; 4, America; 5, Australia. This order 
is, however, far from indicating their relative 
power and influence. The great states of 
Europe hold under their control as colonies 
and dependencies a large number of territories, 
while at present no Asian, African, American, 
or Australian state has any possessions outside 
of its own division of the globe. We subjoin a 


CONTINENTS. | Square Miles. eee ies Population, table exhibiting the colonies and dependencies 
of the European states. It will be seen that the 
1 8,824,455 179,884 | 802,973,000 ggoregate area of the territories ruled by Eu- 
erie uae ae 17,300,445 | 818,730 | soeooron) Topean governments amounts to 18,585,900 
America............| 15,954623 | 750.429 | 84,392,000 square miles, with a population of 325,877,700 ; 
Australia and Poly-| 8,426,072 | — 161,099 4,563,000 that Great Britain exceeds all others in terri- 
Ber MRR te tory and population; that Russia is next in 
Total......... 52,062,470 | 2,448,769 11,396,842,000 territory, but Turkey second in population : 
ASIA. AFRICA. AMERIOA AUSTRALIA, TOTAL, 
STATES. ; 
Sq. Miles.| Population. | Sq. Miles. | Population. | Sq. Miles | Population. | Sq. Miles. /Population.| Sq. Miles. | Population. 
Great Brit-|1,614,377| 240,451,500 | 260,526 | 1,978,018 | 8,671,986 | 5,185,189 | 8,006,518 | 2,862,860) 8,683,407 |249,977,100 
SIN e a scale 
Parkey..2| 744,100), 48. 186:000: |,1,040,900" 110,544,000) ieeecrauy | Sacctcks | awtdasea hl woe eens 1,784,300 | 28,780,000 
Netherlands} 615.909| 22,756,600 | ....... | seeeeeee 46,508 | 96IGL. | cicencso4Pedeswise 662,417 | 22,858, 
Piiaslats ce. G21G; 078) 1D, 128000 1) noha nda] geecce se 1 caweuenas hoe etoan Wie ea tates: A-euen cat 6,276,578 | 12,128,000 
Spain....... 67,241| 6,038,600 489 | 85,000] 49,478 | 2,060,870 | ........ | ......-. 117,208} 8,129,000 
France..... 54,292/ 2.418.000 | 259,550 | 2,752,000] 48,055 | 3860, 11,185 | 92,700] 878,082] 5,628, 
Portugal TAGS = SUT GO0 OUT. TO) SOLE WOO ene a] cneece tad Gnweweas Mies spunk 04, 8,391,700 
Deamarksct, tite Magog Bis) stig Saag) Sho eyaaene BEG BT ROO Gi tices Ceveaeet 84,100| 47,500 
Bywodonts <4) ess. cert las eivactctevsies | amaheizcrea ell @ecicievereisias RSOSP Il 25. fore sail} meme arcane 2,898 
Total... ..19,379,600| 299,124,200 | 2,258,500 | 17,828,200 | 8,850,100 | 7,753,800 | 8,097,700 | 2,455,000) 18,585,900 |825,877,700 


If we add the area and the population of 
Asiatic, African, American, and Australian 
territories under European rule, to the total 
area and population of Europe, and, at the 
same time, deduct them from the total area 
and population of the divisions-of the world to 
which they geographically belong, we obtain 
the area and population of the territory respec- 
tively ruled by European, Asiatic, African, 
American, and Australian governments. The 
following table, which presents these figures, 
may therefore be regarded as an indication of 
the aggregate power of the governments be- 
onging to the several grand divisions of the 
earth: 


COUNTRIES UNDER Square Miles. | Population. 
European governments si avelstetaitleta's 22,410,855 | 628,850,700 
Asiatic . eaten cisteeraie 920,845 | 479,882,800 
African MEE tee ee ee 9,299,875 | 188,183,800 
0 bo ns eee a 12,104,528 76,638,700 
Australian and Polynesian govern- 

MHONU ice cacese tees cose 847,372 2,108,000 


Il. Former Estimates of 


tion of the Earth.—The 


the Total Popula- 
r great value of the 
estimates of the population which are now 


* The German work 
meilen and in 
of these figures 
ing German Quadratmeilen 
into English oan 
grap e Jahrbuch,” vol. ii. 


uare kilometres. 


gives the area in German Quadrat- 
We have reduced one set 
to English beat miles, A table for reduc- 

the most accurate manner 
uare miles may be found in Behm’ 


s * Geo- 


attainable will appear in the clearest light, 
if they are compared with the vague and un- 
founded guesses made by former geographers. 
One of the editors of the periodical “ Die 
Bevélkerung der Erde,” Dr. Wagner, gives in 
his second volume an historical review of 
former estimates, which is introduced on next 
page. The authors whose estimates are given 
are arranged into four groups, chiefly according 
to the similarity of their estimates. They fol- 
low each other in chronological order, with the 
only exception of the Italian naturalist Ric- 
ciotti, who, though the earliest in point of time, 
is placed in the second group, as his estimate 
is the same as that of Sissmilch and. Black. 
The estimates made before Ricciotti are not 
worth mentioning. The opinion of Ricciotti 
was violently opposed by the learned Isaac 
Vossius, who assumed for all Europe only 
30,000,000 people, while Ricciotti had given 
to it 100,000,000. Nothing can better illus- 
trate the total absence of official information 
than this discrepancy. The steady increase of 
the subsequent estimates of the European popu- 
lation is an indication of the growing certainty 
which was derived from the progress of geo- 
graphical and statistical science, and more re- 
cently from the official census and enumera- 
tions. At present the population of Europe is 
so well established that a geographical work 
giving a total largely varying from 300,000,000 
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would thereby forfeit its claim to trustworthi- 
ness. The population of Australia and Poly- 
nesia is so small that large variations in the 
several estimates are not possible. For the 
whole of the continent of Australia we now 
have the statements of the official census. In 
regard to America, it is amusing to notice the 
discrepancy between the writers of the second 
and third group. After along period of uncer- 
tainty, almost every state of North and South 
America now provides from time to time for a 
census, and the present estimate of 84,000,000 
may be said to be as well vouched for as the 
population of Europe. The greatest discrep- 
ancies still occur in Asia and Africa. Between 
the estimates of the African population by 
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Berghaus and Reden, there is a difference of 
more than 200,000,000. The trustworthy ac- 
counts which of late have been received about 
several countries in Asia and Africa agree in 
showing in many countries as dense a popula- 
tion as had been assumed by the highest for- 
mer estimates. Thus British India, for which, 
in 1861, a population of 135,000,000 was as- 
sumed, had, according to an official census 
taken in the several provinces in 1869 to 1871, 
more than 190,000,000. At all events, the ar- 
guments given for the highest estimate of the 
population of Asia and Africa appear to be 
well grounded, and the low figures which still 
appear in many geographical works not to be 
warranted. 


AUTHOR. Year. Europe. Asia. Africa. America. Australia. The Earth. 
MANE ORSIUGs 6s oak vc aes 1685 | 30,000,000 800,000,000 500,000,000 
ROTO eile GAlale bein cassipige 1672 | 100,000,000 500,000,000 | 200,000,000 | 200,000,000 | 100,000,000 1,000,000,000 
Pee KMUsSMilch .....ccccese 1742 | 150,000,000 500,000,000 | 150,000,000 | 159,000,000 sida 950 to 1,000,000,000 
wer. Sussmilch........0..06 1761 | 180,000,000 650,000,000 | 150,000,000 | 159,000,000 980,000,000 
William Black ...........0. 1789 | 150,000,000 |4t0500,000,000 | 130,000,000 | 200,000,000 800 to 1,000,000,000 
EPERGASO) s o:..0% 50s sude ees scte 1809 | 179,000,000 880,000,000 | 99,000,000 21,300,000 2,000,000 682,000,000 
IMISIGS-BTUN 0.3.00 oss ccicee 1810 | 170,000,000 860,000,000 | 70,000,000 | 40,000,000 ,000,000 640,000,000 
A, Balbi..;.... div othe: te edla,ware 1816 Sie eh ated Nee | 83,800,000 2,800,000 704,000,000 
RPIMIBHBCL «cope ckeevcericeet 1824 | 207,000,000 586,000,000 | 104,000,000 | 388,100,000 2,600,000 938,060,000 
SPMMIORRON S: Bic8!o Sea's. Ecieeste 1828 | 211,000,000 449,000,000 | 109,000,000 | 88,400,000 2,700,000 850,000,000 
PRE a ee 1828 | 223,000,000 521,000,000 | 107,000,000 | 40,500,000 2,500,000 893,000,000 
PRPUBOIIN; 3) occlers ats cs «0,8 0 070 1828 | 228,000,000 ~ 409,000,000 | 60,000,000 | 89,000,000 1,400,000 737,000,000 
MGR ROO c.vsditings veloc. 1840 | 287,000,000 454,000,000 | 122,000,000 | 49,000,000 2,000,000 864,000,000 
Hy Berghaus... 220.030... -| 1843 | 296,000,000 652,000,000 | 275,000,000 | 47,000,000 2,000,000 1,272,000,000 
VGRiI BOON ass sic. -cccedes 1854 | 266,000,000 763,000,000 | 46,000,000 56,000,000 8,900,000 1,135,000,000 
THAIN. is ee bao Scie ic obs 859 | 272,000,000 | 755,000,000 | 200,000,000} 59,000,000 | 2,000,000 1,288,000,000 
ESE F IIE Sraic ssh foforsica el b> 1866 | 285,000,000 799,000,000 | 188,000,000 74,500,000 8,900,000 1,350,000,000 
USE MPBSEENSS 50) §.b.As 4 Kiet oh 0.00.0 = 1868 | 293,000,000 805,000,000 | 191,000,000 81,400,000 4,000,000 1,375,000,000 
MSBGRMR  sice.caucisweoss 1870 | 295,000,000 782,000,000 | 193,000,000 84,400,000 4,300,000 1,359,000,000 
Behm and Wagner......... 1872 | 301,000,000 | 794,000,000 | 193,000,000 | 84,600,000 | 4,300,000 1,377,000,000 
Behm and Wagner......... 1873 | 300,000,000 798,000,000 | 203,000,000 84,500,000 4,300,000 1,391,000,000 
Behm and Wagner........ .| 1875 | 303,000,000 | 799,000,000 | 206,000,000 | 84,400,000 | 4,600,000 1,397,000,000 


Ill. Density of Population.—If we compare 
the area of the grand divisions of the world 
with their population, we see that the average 
number of inhabitants on a square mile is 80 
in Europe, 47 in Asia, 18 in Africa, 5 in Ameri- 
ea, and 1.5 in Australia and Polynesia. If the 
density of the population of the earth equaled 
that of Europe, the total population would be 
 4,164,960,000; if it equaled that of Belgium, 
the most densely peopled country of the world, 
it would be 23,504,000,000. Almost three- 
fourths of the inhabitants of the earth, that is 
946,000,000, live in Europe, India, and China, 
that is not even one-seventh of the earth’s sur- 
face. For the other six-sevenths there remain 
about 445,000,000 inhabitants, or 10 to the 
square mile. Assuming that even one-half of 
this thinly-settled country, including the large 


and small deserts, the steppes, the northern- 

most parts of Asia and America, is unable to 

support a larger population, there still remain 

about 21,000,000 square miles which are fully 

able to support a much larger population than 

at present. If this territory had the mean 

density of Europe, or 80 to the square mile, 

its population would be 1,470,000,000 more. 
than at present, an increase exceeding the en- 

tire present population of the earth. 

If we divide the earth with regard to the 
density into three groups, one with more than 
four hundred inhabitants to the square mile, 
one with from one hundred to four hundred to 
the square mile, and one with less than one hun- 
dred inhabitants to the square mile, we obtain 
the following table, giving Asia the largest 
number of inhabitants and Europe the next: 


OVER 400 INHABITANTS TO THE 100 ro 400 INHABITANTS TO LESS THAN 100 INHABITANTS 
SQUARE MILE. THE SQUARE MILE. TO THE SQUARE MILE. 

CONTINENTS. ; Per- Sq .Per- Per- Rian Per- Per- Sg Per- 
Population. | cent- thin, cent- | Population. | cent- ie cent- | Population. | cent- sera, cent- 

age. o age. age. a age. age. =e age. 

Europe........... 45,583,000) 15 58,500 | 1.5 /174,060,000) 58 1,082,200; 28.5 | 81,100,000} 27 2,663,900 | 70 
JAC SE ee are - -|832,717,000| 42 588,800 | 8.5 |828,706,000| 41 1,930,700} 11 136,797,000} 17 14,777,700 | 85.5 
PAITICA ae wi oOo Kis 7,807,000) 4 14,900 | 0.1 15,933,000} 8 177,500; 1.6 |179,275,000) 88 11,363,400 | 98.3 
Australia........ -| $28,000) 8 |-...... ah. 53,000} 1 340} 0.01} 4,050,000! 91 k 99.99 
America..........| 8,081,000} 9.5 | 1,700 | 0.01 | 4,260,000) 5 84,200) 0.22} 72,251,000] 85.5 | 15,938,900 | 99.77 
The earth....../894,500,000! 28.5 | 663,400 |.1.8 |523,000,000| 87.5 [8,225,000] 6.2 /473,500,000| 84 | 48,168,600 | 92.5 
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The following table gives the principal states and parts of the world arranged according to 
their density of population: 


STATES. Inhabitants on 1 sq. m. STATES. Inhabitants on 1 sq. m. 

1. Belgium... sees ca cankee cca ctas eter ns ae toss 478 ME Portugal. . occ cies cccceccwsceeeerserwnps lil 
9, England and Wales......... ae See Terre: 408 eUCHINEsG HADIPILGLoneaaoseie cesses eee emeese 108 
SP NOtherlalGSes cc-cc ie tec tasers ciated aeisiene 286 NS AU se asia tice aie h cueieraia eioisiafa eiesiee be Reece 85 
4, Great Britain and Ireland........ esa 266 AO OTRCCO. ar clic te ciate oes he ace osibie estore BE ete TT 
Dy Ching. Proper. <...2s15 sisi oc's sew oie ence coe.e 261 DY. MOrOGCO%s cisjerars claiiecie cass esas a ese sain urejnicls 23 
G2 TRALY, 5 cs ecece cna bes one cinn res pee Samie yet 235 D1: Sweden and NOLrways scxicicessiests'news viens 21 
TAD AN. ecscs ob a.arsie eve a cla wie dine s/s ool eek nel 227 99° Turkish HMpire's ss ccisies cesses nde sind beh 21 
Bes British Mndias 227 cso lscisr ska tiave le aslo Aie 204 DRE aa we cation cal tele wis/ciise te tae saen eae ey 16 
9, Germany % «cielo ss 1ni< cise sie) elm ainisrele svete o's wre 196 DA MERICO. cre solcics sic eee els al sins sla‘eaie/dicn's p Sh bss 12 
TOW TANCE a taco wads osileribe wins aces aiietete 177 25. United States........ Pies dane@orebetatees 11 
AT Aovitzerlands 2 ser cciciiciece wicicv ela’ ereraieresoletinie's 167 26. Russian Empire, .....essecsvessee Beh eek 10 
12> Vreland jo. asso se seo ei else aso here safeloimipralon ste 161 Die WOLOIMDIS 5 ec ciceie we ca nee eM Renee Pye ere 9 
Se AATIStLO SHUN GAT ya nays ose, orlcich ores sha toisseratsl eis 149 ORS ABTAZI Iie acoreccis,cei tele vias ale aeiesinis Sats ee eakieaes 3 
TAM ONIN AtKer vise sicismiowisiee ore steerer ea 133 29. Argentine Confederation...............05 2 
AP AM COLAND esc sated a acteicts «See. os cleicwinsio oer 115 


IV. Independent States of the Harth.—In population and territorial extent. The figures 
the following table will be found all the inde- are from the latest official censuses or estimates. 
pendent states of some note, including their col- The difference between the Chinese and British 
onies and dependencies, arranged according to empires and the other states is surprising: 


ACCORDING TO POPULATION. ACCORDING TO TERRITORIAL EXTENT. 
STATES. 5 Inhabitants. STATES, Square Miles, 
I Ohinese LMpire: «57s sceicte is) ste-ao isso sore e e- 425,000,000 1. British Empires 0c cds st ecct vies aabfenee 8,755,159 
De Pritish MM Piles. eyes cis; srojsis a =i siete ey eteist= ole 283,604,841 9, Russian Kmpire. is csap 54 becess cess sees 8,535,142 
8. Russian Empire............eeee cess eres 85,686,000 8. Chinese Empire. 0.6) asngeeks 22sebbs nbn 8,973,000 
4, Turkish Hm pirens.scrcc saree cre sienc is aieraie as 46,000,000 4. United Btateg. 00.0 ro2o.405 325038058 ...| 98,611,844 
Bianca ee ek os ears aise Savaienivcis rele soitesisiste 41,736,000 O, Bragilinces eiehcd ced as vp Geass’ beecah Sheek 8,288,100 
6. German Empire,.........--.. +20. seer eens 41,060,864 6. Turkish TOO Viee, scscksctiessacteoss bust 2,230,000 
He WONited States aiscve coats stereo elticene ects sae orale 88,555,983 7. Argentine Confederation................. 838,605 
Sa cAUStEO- ELUM Parveen och iorsiions cast cor Soloveyerstenste 85,904,435 8. Maxie... sfo5a%.cccac etnies s asace OOO es 741,823 
Qe DADAMS sieiors sie ei seatsioss aiarsielaisietolvslalel avs distewtes aie 83,110,845 OF POLCUGRl osx wmwneite ee Kapieea eens ose tikebae 741,625 
a U8 GA ieee Ae meme cia eISeS re eemeeune Sacre 26,801,154 10: Netherlands 2. Si.<08s ote swc eet ens e eek 674,100 
dS INGUNGRIANOS: 2 ose ais oicie bin on or Wo eae ates aS se 26,569,000 AL, Persia... .sccopgeresavesscededass 638,000 
12. Spai DOO: cscs civi rp aoreeneat sea lchtpaene 577,195 
13 
4 
1 9 
i $20,788 
18. Morocco 6,000,000 309,000 
» Siam, ..... 2.0... eens eee ween eee avast 5,750,000 19. Sweden and Norway.......... ebb sos beean ‘ 
DO MOIST ei ayoce.arinclcne erties siseao nee 5,253,000 20. Morocco....... =% us wtb ewestibbte ras eemer 300 000 
Pi PAMa ih ia oe sea 5,000,000 || 21. Eousdor... ..:...csssce sds. achghedaaves ¢ 
OF MAMAGAGORE’ = icc ae noes oteieueeaee 5,000,000 || 22. Austro-Hungary ..... RAKES mrs NE veee| 240,954 
Ss PONTO 56 sit oicin dc niaipartie sacle oa vanlse aan 4,000,000 28. Madagancar,... .ccacecessias toe sesehasies ee 228,600 
READ Ly SIA NA SP URES ROE A 8,000,000 || 24. Germany ........ vies aw Feigao AG | 208:729 
QO OUMADIRN Soc iancwes fonve street atcaat 2,804,992 || 25. Anam... .....cseeeswewen (soared veseee| 198,000 
By ReeatIRO <. «oyu scccceccideseG ocsaeisans 2°669,147 || 26. Burmah...........-+«0- PAP v lied s wcee| 191,000 
an ay iatsCeis’s’aieleie 1c <lsta,eieid eieleystersetesn aioferes cis eyais/aia 2,500, 27. Abyssinia. ....sccccnsscncsescavpecereves i 
2 | oe er eee er pa ey MER ree Para yes 2,074,000 || 28. Japan..... cscs ci dcc bebe ee sBabs J by cee 145,587 
BON Asia tr eal es ae nn, 2,000,000 || 29. Chili............ ey EN. GRATED vecsece.| 126,084 
80. Denmark........... es ees, gale 1,086,000. || 80. Italy... ..:cchs suape obs ous daauns tenia 114.409 
Argentine Confederation.................. 1,812,500 81. Transvaal Republic......:.....++ thie BEES 114,000 
of WODGZUGIO cao ic issocas ep ownc sak epeblavae 1,784,000 BZ. Urtiguay... iovcvccrcs on cebvievinsce cbesindis 69,800 - 
a eauine Fog a icaregns sisivins bpiv’, wrtequetuardses OSAP 
’ « EATAQUAY....cccccecesececs 71 
_ 1,194,000 85. Denmark ........000% bd 308 
a 800,000 |} 86. Honduras,........+0sseceees 47,092 
af 718.000 || 8%. Zanzibar........sacsessnondeubinn 42,521 
a 600,000 || 88. Orange Free State....... 42,479 
vr 572,000 89. Guatemala.........4 : .| - 40.778 
rr 850,000 40. Costa Rica... ...+sFsssteulowins alia 21,4383 
u 800,000 || 41. San Domingo ...........+4-- HR oe ee 19,959 
as 800,000 || 42. Greece..........ceeeeeee ae He We Pane SEM 19,358 
- 250,000 48. Switzerland . ... «ss .évsq ausnte pas ane sossevef , 15,992 
45 221,079 44, Belgium... .:.25cesnpenh bn ebay A item eee 11,8738 
= 197,528 || 45. Liberia... <i 4's. fs lbee bse eee tue paws ene . 
7 185,000. || 46. Hayti.........c«pessieaisbbsinaest sole phih 9,233 
a 186,500 || 47. Sandwich Islands...... Ae banakens cok bane 7,629 
1 57,000 48, San Salvador........<pueapunlie vsaevonere 7,885 
50) D687 .|| 49. Luxemburg. ..2.. js ckuenpewan sss evens Se 999 
51 ae oe peel Se Sie ee 144 
Fe aan ee ee K . Liechtenstein . .... 5c Feces sens seeds te ae 68 
Siaivisisoisinysinis niaela us vlad c eee ee 7,816 52. San Marino........ Pere ye 
BOY ME Gak00 5.002125 s5c cs ancascc nce 8,141. || 68. “Monaco, .:.. 0. <1 Ceaeenete vay aU neuen *% 


V. The Creeds of the World—tThe greater ized states include i i 
accuracy obtained for the statistics of popula- in regard to the oliione SEateie o i 
tion oes it also possible to estimate more this is not done, as in the United States, in 
pat y than formerly the population pro- England and Scotland, the religious denomi- 
essing the various creeds. Most of the civil- nations gemerally publish annual accounts of 
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adult membership, of number of churches and 
ministers, and other facts, from which infer- 
ences as to the total population which more or 
less is influenced and controlled by the doctrin- 
al tenets of a particular religious denomination, 
may be made. It is interesting to observe, in 
the religious statistics of those states which 
include the religious profession of the inhabi- 
tants in the official census, the smajl number 
of persons who avow themselves as atheists. 


In Prussia, which by friends as well as by foes- 


is sometimes looked upon as the El Dorado of 
atheists and opponents to the belief in a person- 
al God, avowed atheists can only be looked for 
in the columns of ‘‘ persons of unknown reli- 
gions,” who number 4,495, and free religions, 
of whom there were 2,531. Thus no more 
than about 7,000 in a total population of 
24,600,000 made a statement that might cause 
them to be looked upon as atheists. In France, 
81,951 persons were returned as ‘‘ without reli- 
gion” or ‘“‘religions unknown,” in.a total pop- 
ulation of 36,000,000. In the Dominion of 
Canada, according to the official census of 1871, 
of a total population of 3,486,000, only 20 per- 
sons claimed to be atheists, 409 deists, and 
5,144 to have no religion. Facts like these in- 
dicate that, however large the number of per- 
sons in Christian countries may be, who are 
indifferent in religious matters, or have dis- 
carded a belief in a personal God and in Chris- 
tianity, the population continues to be almost a 
unit in its outward connection with Christian- 
ity. This includes the Christian character, 
more or less explicit, of laws, of customs, of 
literature, and of education. The countries 
of Europe, America, and Australia, may there- 
fore be looked upon as representatives of the 
Christian religion and of Christian civilization 
to as high a degree as at any former period 
of their history. 

According to the latest information accessi- 
ble, we estimate the Christian population of 
America at about 80,000,000; of Europe, at 
289,000,000; of Australia and Polynesia, at 


38,000,000; of Asia, at 16,000,000; of Africa, at 


6,000,000; of the entire globe, at 393,000,000. 
_ Ohristianity is commonly divided into three 
large groups, viz., 1. The Roman Catholic 
Oburch; 2. The Eastern Churches; 8. The 


_ Protestant Churches: the latter embracing all 
_ - Qhristian sects not belonging to the first two 


groups. According to the latest calculations, 
the population connected with each of the 
three groups is about as follows: 


Roman Eastern 
! COUNTRIES. Protestants. Catholics. Churches. 

America............... 83,000,000 47,000,000 
Europe Weil ate 4s cid wae, 72,000,000 | 148,000,000 | 69,000,000 
2 ESAS a pe aia a 2,000,000 5,000,000 | 9,000,000 
ICH 2c SS aelae Ee 2,000,000 1,000,000 | 8,000,000 
Australia and Polynesia 2,200,000 

111,200,000 | 201,800,000 | 81,000,000 


It will be seen, from the above table, that 
the Roman Catholic Church embraces a con- 
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siderable majority of the total population of 
America, and nearly one-half in Europe. It 
exceeds the Protestant population in Asia, but 
is exceeded by it in Africa and Australia. 

The remarks just made apply with still 
greater force to Mohammedan, Buddhist, and 
other countries, where the number of inde- 
pendent thinkers and skeptics is less and the 
influence of the state religion upon national 
life greater than in Christian countries. By 
far the most prominent among the creeds of 
the world are Christianity, Buddhism, Brah- 
manism, Mohammedanism, the religion or ethi- 
cal system of Confucius, the Shinto religion, 
and Judaism. 

1. Christianity—Three of the five large 
divisions of the globe may be set down as al- 
most wholly Christian. Every country of 
America, without exception, every country of 
Europe, except Turkey, the Australian conti- 
nent, with many of the Polynesian islands, 
profess Christianity as the national religion, 
and even in Turkey the Christians constitute 
the large majority of the population in the 
European dominions, and the entire expulsion 
of the only non-Christian government of Eu- 
rope appears to be near at hand. In Asia, 
more than one-half the entire area (9,379,000 
square miles) is under the rule of Christian 
governments, chiefly Russia and Great Britain, 
and the extent of this territory is increasing 
every year. In Africa, the possessions of the 
Christian powers are likewise steadily increas- 
ing. In addition to Abyssinia, which has been 
nominally a Christian country for fifteen hun- 
dred years, Liberia, the Transvaal Republic, 
the Orange Free State, and Madagascar, are 
independent African states with Christian gov- 
ernments. In all the countries of America, 
Europe, and Australia, in the dependencies of 
the European powers in Asia and Africa, the’ 
Christian population is either officially enu- 
merated in the census, or can be estimated 
with a high degree of accuracy; and if it is 
only kept in mind that statistics of Christian- 
ity, or any other creed, can only mean the pop- 
ulation nominally connected with, and actually 
influenced and controlled by, its doctrines, the 
estimates of the present number of Christians 
may be accepted as being a comparatively near 
approach to the real facts; nearer, at all events, 
than any former estimate of Christianity, or 


‘any present estimate of the other large creeds. 


2. Buddhism.—This form of religion is com- 
monly represented as having a larger number 
of adherents than any other form of religion, 
and some estimate the population connected 
with it as high as 500,000,000. Other esti- 
mates are, however, much lower, some being 
as low as 300,000,000. The impossibility of 
making accurate estimates arises from the fact 
that Buddhism in China has so much conformed 
itself to the old Chinese religion, and in Japan 
to the national religion of Shintoism, that the 
marks of difference have become almost imper- 
ceptible. The present sovereign of Japan is 
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making great efforts to repress Buddhism, and 
to clear Shintoism from its Buddhistic admixt- 
ures; but the latest accounts from Japan agree 
in representing Buddhism as being still the 
popular religion of the country, and the same 
report is made on China. Buddhism, in an un- 
mixed form, is the recognized state religion in 
Siam, Burmah, Anam, Thibet, and it prevails in 
Ceylon, in some parts of British India, where, 
according to the latest census, the Buddhist 


population amounted to about 9,300,000; in - 


Mongolia, and among some of the Kirgheez 
tribes subject to the rule of Russia. Buddhism 
is confined to Asia, with the exception of about 
250,000 nomads in European Russia. 

3. Brahmanism.—This religion only prevails 
in British India and in the islands of Bali and 
Lombok. According to the latest census taken 
in the provinces of British India, the number 
of Brahmanists amounted to about 140,500,000. 
The total population connected with this re- 
ligion is not likely to exceed 145,000,000. 

4. The Religious System of Confucius and 
the Shinto Religion.—The former is the state 
religion of China, the latter that of Japan. 
Both, as has already been stated, have been 
overgrown by Buddhism to such an extent as 
to make it nearly impossible to recognize the 
boundary-lines. The population by which the 
moral precepts of Confucius are accepted as 
the highest authority, is vaguely estimated 
from 60,000,000 to 120,000,000, and that which 
worships in the Shinto temples, from 12,000,000 
to 20,000,000. 

5. Mohammedanism.—Asia has a Moham- 
medan population of about 95,000,000, nearly 
one-half of whom are subjects of the British 
Government. The Mohammedan population 
prevails in Asiatic Turkey, in Persia, in Af- 
ghanistan and Beloochistan, in all the inde- 
pendent states of Central Asia, in the islands 
of Java and Sumatra, and in Arabia. Russia 
had, in 1875, in its Asiatic possessions a Mo- 
hammedan population of about 5,000,000, 
which may be expected to increase rapidly by 
the progressing absorption of the states of 
Central Asia. The Mohammedan population 
of China is undoubtedly larger than was 
formerly assumed, as has been proved by the 
Mohammedan rebellion in the northwestern 
and southwestern provinces. It can certainly 
not be less than 3,000,000, and may be much 
larger. In Europe, the Mohammedan popula- 
tion of Turkey has been for some time on the 
decline, and is not supposed to exceed 4,000,000. 
Russia, in its European provinces, has about 
2,259,000. In Africa, Mohammedanism not only 
rules in the states of the northern and eastern 
coast, Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, 
but it has gradually conquered nearly the whole 
interior of Africa, having advanced westward 
to the borders of Liberia. It is thought that 
nearly one-half of the total population of Af- 
rica, or about 100,000,000, may be set down 
as imbued with Mohammedanism. 

6. Judaism.—Judaism is neither the predom- 
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inant religion, nor the religion of the govern- 
ment, in any particular country of the globe, 
but it is represented in every civilized and in 
many uncivilized countries. The Jews number 
more than 5,000,000, of whom about one-half 
live in Russia and Poland. They are also nu- 
merous in China, in Morocco, and other coun- 
tries of Northern Africa, and are increasing 
rapidly in the large cities of the United States. 
Their aggregate number may be about 7,000,000. 
Of the independent states of the world enu- 
merated above forty-four are under Christian 
governments. Of these Europe has nineteen, 
America nineteen, Africa five, and Australasia 
one. To these we must add the three Christian 
principalities of Roumania, Servia, and Monte- 
negro, tributary to Turkey. These states, with 
their colonies and dependencies, have an area 
of 32,419,900 square miles and 685,459,000 in- 
habitants. Of the other states, four, Turkey, 
Morocco, Zanzibar, and Persia, are under Mo- 
hammedan governments, and lave an aggre- 
gate area of 8,115,000 square miles and 52,000,- 
000 inhabitants; three, Anam, Siam, and Bur- 
mah, are Buddhistic, with an area of 698,000 
square miles and 20,250,000 inhabitants. China 
and Japan have each its own state religion. 
ECUADOR (Repsf1i0a Spicoasoey an 
independent state of South America, extend- 
ing from latitude: 1° 5’ north to 5° 30’ south, 
and from longitude 69° 52’ to 80° 85’ west. 


Its boundaries are: on the north the United - 


States of Colombia and Brazil, on the east 
Brazil, on the South Peru, and on the west 
the Atlantic Ocean. (For the territorial di- 
vision, area, and population of the republic, 
see ANNUAL Oyotopzp1a for 1873.) 

The President of Ecuador is Dr. Antonio 
Borrero, inaugurated on December 8, 1875. 

The new cabinet, formed on December 10, 
1875,-is as follows: Minister of the Interior 
and of Foreign Affairs, Sefior Manuel Gomez 
de la Torre; of the Treasury, Sefior Francisco 
P. Icaza; of War and the Navy, General Julio 
Saenz. 

The Commandants-General of Quito and of 
Guayaquil, both appointed simultaneously with 
the cabinet, are Sefior José Martinez de Apari- 
cio and Colonel Teodoro Gomez de la Torre. 

The armed force of the republic is estimated 
at 1,500 men. 

To give an instance of the conflicting charac- . 
ter of the reports on the subject of Ecuadorian 
finances, it may be stated that the national 
revenue (as given in the late President Garcia 
Moreno’s message to Congress) amounted in 
1873 to $3,064,180, or $154,782 (?) more than 
in the year immediately preceding; and that 
for 1874, owing to a notable diminution of im- 
ports, determined by the general commercial 
crisis, did not exceed $2,944,647. 

Of the various returns, official and non-offi- 
cial, of the revenue, none are regarded as ab- 
solutely correct. We, however, give the fol- 
lowing table as that supposed most nearly to 
approximate the truth for 1872, and which will 
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serve at the same time to show the various 
sources of the national income: 


REVENUE. 

Branches. Amounts, 
CustinrHOUsess iiisis eseiecetais cecdecees ess $1,707,403 
TODRCCO TAK hic {oF 5 occ c nets eeerccecscs z 19,084 
Spirit tax........-.ece cece cece sees ee eeee 111,420 
Salt MONOPOLY: .....--- cece ceveccsesecess 812,785 
Gunpowder monopoly .........-......-- 80,477 
Stamped paper ......-.--eseeeereeeeeees 114,395 
VHUGOIGE CRIA. cies hove iss o.0re oie 6d. s Sigielereiaie’s Gace 67,451 
Parian:sales of lands. .....2cccessessere 216,110 
THPRER ss. cBej> psd civics cies sivie sDovalcheie) davele heise 871,811 
FAWD-QUICE 6... cccccsscccc cones ‘saibialesets 1,15 
MESCEO ULI Glas iors oie ioresiwicscicia ic Vielnls “ieievslovere:e 96,280 
PRMD ENINGD GY ISTOS :2'5:5.cjsi0.0)s/e\s'0)sis) vis) siarsioerels 52,866 
BRIE LOS oe rats. cvoraie.0 o's (aiaiay 3 t\sleiss ezalehe eleielele/ete ie 512,297 

PICO teady rte Ait ates ciateie a clsvale eleieisinnsl'e/sjcsais $3,613,536 * 


The following table shows the amount of the 
revenue (as set down in the message above re- 
ferred to) for the six years from January, 1869, 
to December, 1874: 


Years. Revenue, | Years. Revenue. 
Me 3K a! e's ert a's o's. « $1,673,159 | USI. ocd cce es $2,909,348 
sc Sia s alga 2,248,808 | 1878. ......0-0005 8,964,551¢ 
BR gcc secineasese 2,485,359 | 1874. .......2 200 2,944,647 


A detailed statement of the national debt will 
be found in the Annuat OyoLopaptia for 1874. 

In the matter of the national debt it was 
affirmed, in the message already alluded to, 
that the Anglo-American and Mackintosh 
debts had been paid off; that $558,000 had 
been paid on account of the inscribed debt, 
and $112,558 on account of the floating debt; 
also, that the sum of $142,708 had been in- 
vested in public benevolent institutions, $609,- 
841 in the cause of public instruction, and 
$1,948,732 in public works; further, that 
there still remained to be liquidated ‘‘ the only 
foreign debt that Ecuador has, and that had 
its origin in the heroic period of the indepen- 
dence ;” that the Government had never repu- 
diated it, as alleged by its detractors; and that 


the authority granted to the Executive to 


contract for a loan in Europe, for the. purpose 
of completing the Yaguachi Railway, had not 
been used, the President seeing that, under 
the (then) existing circumstances, common to 
all the South American republics, no loan 


gould be obtained except on ruinous conditions. 


The following extract is from the report of 
the council of foreign bondholders, on South 


, American states, published in London, in 1875: 


It was stated by the council last year that they 
entertained strong hopes of' receiving a proposition 
from the state, which hopes were strengthened by 


the failure of an intended local loan for the con- 


views were had wit 


struction of a railwayto Guayaquil. Several inter- 
at Paris, and Sefior Gonzales, the consul in London ; 
but, as the proposed arrangements were based on 
the condition of a new loan, for the railway, at fixed 
terms, these negotiations led to no satisfactory re- 
sult, although the increasing revenue of the country 
afforded the means of an equitable adjustment of 


the debt, and of restoring the credit of the republic. 


’ After the news of the assassination of Gar- 


ie ofa Moreno had reached London, the annexed 


* In Ecuadorian pesos, = 71 cents each. 


+ The difference between these figures (for 1878) and those . 


given above is not accounted for in the message. 


General Salazar, the minister _ 
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article, signed by ‘‘ An Ecuador Bondholder,” 
appeared in a prominent journal of that city: 


Now that the late President is no more, it isto be 
hoped that his successor may see the necessity of 
coming to some satisfactory settlement with the un- 
fortunate bondholders who have been deprived of 
dividends since 1867 by the confiscatory decree of 
the late President. Inthe message to Congress last 
year by Sefior Garcia Moreno, he described the con- 
dition of Ecuador as very prosperous, the revenue 
having doubled itself, or nearly so, since 1868, The 
eee of the customs duties appropriated to the 

ondholders produced in that year £23,000 or there- 
abouts, and in 1874 no less than £53,000 was the 
proportion they were entitled to and arbitrarily de- 
prived of. Lord Derby promised the deputation of 
Ecuador bondholders who recently waited upon him 
(the writer of this being one) that he would write 
to the British minister there to urge upon the Presi- 
dent to come to some arrangement with the bond- 
holders. If the statement is correct that General 
Salazar will succeed to the presidency, it is to be 
Bid ah that his acquaintance with France, England, 
and Europe fer ies may have enlightened him to 
see the need of rescuing his country from the ban 
ei upon it by the cruel treatment the bond- 

olders have undergone. 


The receipts of the Guayaquil custom-house 
in 1873 were reported at $1,672,650, or $80,- 
000 more than the year just preceding. It 
would appear from a comparison of the cus- 
tom-house returns of the same port for the 
twelve years ending December 31, 1878, that 
the receipts of this department had almost 
tripled in the course of that period. 

No returns of the imports have been pub- 
lished since 1871; the quantities and value 
of the exports for the year 1874 were as 
follows: 


ARTICLES. Quantities. Value. 
GRC RC da cei Gras da sclaisiails 25,021,648 Ibs. $2,752,381 

India-rubber «60.2.2 sieves sleeve 1,068,989 ‘ : 
NSS) Sea en radeetneeres 1,065,281 245,015 
Peraylan bath... oss dsb sa 981,132 * 196,226 
EDTA ite oe Garon sais teins iene: aie 91,200 
SDIOE. coce ne sceasen taser eee 88,848 
eae oe a ee "$3,587,468 


Precious metals of the value of $267,088 
were shipped in 1878. 

In a non-official report published in 1875, 
the value of the exports through Guayaquil in 
1873 was set down at $5,500,000, or $805,720 
more than the official value published in the 
AnnvaL CyoLropzp1a for 1874. Before quit- 
ting the subject of commerce, it may not be 
inopportune to mention here that among the 
articles forwarded to the Chilian exposition 
were samples of excellent silk from Puembo, 
and ef very good wines. The grape finds a 
genial soil and thrives well in many parts of 
the country. 

For some time past, the inhabitants of Cuen- 
ca have been exploring the antique huacas, 
or Indian graves, and discovered therein nu- 
merous figures in gold, copper, and stone, to- 
gether with copper hatchets well hardened, 
and somewhat resembling those used in the 
Old World in the medieval ages, A painted 
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shield with hieroglyphic inscriptions has like- 
wise been found in one of those sepulchres of 
the ancient Quits. 

The shipping movements at the port of Gua- 
yaquil in the year 1873 were as follows: 


VESSELS. Sailing-Vessels. Tons. Steamers. 
IDNGOLOG cas vera sisicie is cielareioie's 128 113,034 91 
CICATE OSs ere! sarcis « (creisieleseieis 118 110,662 91 


Locomotives were reported to be running 

over a distance of some thirty miles on the 
Southern Railway. The highway from Loja to 
Santa Rosa had been completed, and several 
others were in rapid course of preparation. 
According to Garcia Moreno’s message hereto- 
fore alluded to, Ecuador possesses thirty miles 
of railway, and rails for fourteen miles more; 
nearly 200 miles of cart-roads, with good, sub- 
stantial bridges, and about 250 miles of mac- 
adamized roads. It can boast of a magnificent 
penitentiary, an astronomical observatory, an 
orphan asylum, a foundling hospital, and a con- 
servatory of music and of finearts. Many other 
enterprises were recommended and sketched 
out, among them a normal schoo! and a school 
of medicine. Ninety-three schools have been 
established, with an attendance of 32,000. To 
put primary instruction within the reach of 
all, in a sparsely-inhabited country, is difficult, 
but perseverance was recommended to Con- 
gress, inasmuch as, without a Christian educa- 
tion, society is sure to fall into a state of bar- 
barism. Trial by jury was pointed out to be 
unsuitable for many sections of the republic, 
and the Government ought to be authorized to 
suppress it in such places, as it has the power 
of ordering its establishment wherever con- 
venient. A hospital for the cure of inebriates 
was strongly recommended to be built some- 
where on the banks of the river Toachi, where 
inveterate lovers of strong drinks could be put 
on diet and made to do out-door work. 
- The Academy of Ecuador was duly inaugu- 
rated at Quito on May 4, 1875, in accordance 
with the decree of the Spanish Academy of 
Madrid; Don Pedro F. Ceballos having been 
appointed director, Don Pablo Herrera cen- 
sor, and Don J. Modesto Espinosa secretary. 

The year 1875 was fraught with events of 
transcendental importance to the political ex- 
istence of the Ecuadorian republic, and fore- 
most among these rank the melancholy fate 
of Garcia Moreno, murdered in one of the 
Government buildings on the very eve of the 
inauguration of his third presidential term; 
and the establishment of an entirely new erder 
of things under Dr. Antonio Borrero, the 
chosen candidate of the non-official party, in- 
comparably the most numerous in Ecuador. 

The assassination of the late President was 
briefly related by a correspondent, under date, 
Guayaquil, August 14, 1875, as follows: 

On Friday, the 6th instant, the President of Ecua- 


dor, Don Gabriel Garcia Moreno, was assassinated 
in the corridor of the Public Treasury, in Quito, 


ECUADOR. 


between two and three o’clock én the afternoon. 
Passing from one office to anuther in the same build- 
ing, he was met by three men, who, having saluted 
him as they passed, turned and attacked him; one,a 
Colombian, with a machete, and the other two, na- 
tives of Quito, with revolvers. In the struggle, the 
President fell over the balcony into the public 
square, and report says that the Colombian de- 
scended the stairs and then further maltreated him. 
The President died a few hours after the attack, and 
the Colombian was shot on the spot by a sentinel 
then on guard at the barracks, opposite the Treas- 
ury. An unarmed aide-de-camp of the President 
on hearing the shots, rushed out, and also received 
a bullet-wound, but not a severe one. The two ya 
tenos escaped, and it is not yet known whether they 
have been apprehended. The name of the Colom- 
bian is Faustino Rayo; Manuel Cornejo, and Ro- 
berto Andrade, are those of the Quitefios. It is 
doubtful as yet what action of the President called 
forth the revengeful feeling which prompted the 
attack, but it is reported to be of a private nature, 
and ascribed to personal animosity. Rayo, the Co- 
lombian, had been Governor of the Napo, and it is 
said his animosity arose from the mode in which he 
had been degraded from that position. The Presi- 
dent has done so much to create bitter feelings 
against himself since he descended to banish the 
women of Ecuador, after having shot or exiled 
their fathers, brothers, or lovers, that it is a wonder 
there has not been found even one of their own sex 
brave enough to have dispatched him, and little 
short of a miracle that he has lived so long. 


Immediately upon receiving the news of the 
assassination, Sefior Vicente de Santiestéban, 
Governor of Guayaquil, published a procla- 
mation, of which the following is a translation : 


To THE ARMY AND PEOPLE. 

Fellow-countrymen ; The decree published to-day 
has brought to your knowledge the grave event 
which has taken place in the capital of the republic, 
on the 6th inst., in which the chief of the Supreme 
Government was attacked and fatally wounded. 

We do not yet know the fate of the President, 
Sefior Garcia Moreno, but, in any case, you know 
that, in view of this unexpected event, the execu- 
tive power will be exercised by the Designado ap- 
pointed by the Constitution ; and it becomes us to 
trust that he will dictate measures which shall con- 
ciliate the liberty and rights of Ecuadorians with the 
respect due to the laws. 

ellow-countrymen: The republic being declared 
in a state of siege, and powers extraordinary bein 
conferred on me, by the terms of our Political Code, 
I invite your patriotic aid to preserve the public 
peace, the only source of personal security. 

Chiefs, officers, and soldiers: Faithful supporters 
of individual guarantees, your behavior under these 
circumstances will secure the gratitude of the people. 
Let me remind you of the loyalty and moderation 
which have always been the pride of the national 
army. 

Friends and countrymen all: While I remain con- 
stitutionally at my post, as governor of the proy- 
ince, you may depend that it will be always my 
principal object to preserve public order. 

VICENTE DE SANTIESTEBAN. 

GUAYAQUIL, August 9, 1875. ‘ 


After the death of Garcia Moreno, the politi- 
cal community was divided into two grand 
parties: the official and the non-official. The 
latter chose for their candidate Dr. Antonio 
Borrero ; and the former was subdivided into 
the three following parties: the Catholic, with 
Dr. Luis Antonio Salazar as candidate; the 
Liberal Conservative, under Dr, Antonio Flores; 
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enrolled in public schools of $14.48, 
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and the Peace party, whose candidate was 
General Julio Saenz. 

The contest, however, though conducted 
peacefully and with the greatest fairness, soon 
proved to be an unequal one; Dr. Borrero was 
elected by a vast majority of votes in all the 
provinces, and took the oath of office and pos- 
session of the presidential chair on December 
8th. 

EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
The state of education in this whole country, 
with all the principal facts brought together 
under one view, and as complete as it has been 
possible thus far to make it, has been presented 

in the last report of the Commissioner of Edu- 

cation at Washington. It forms a volume of 
935 octavo pages, and is made up in the year 
1875, and contains the facts for 1874. Educa- 
tion and the general effect of the public-school 
system is now the great topic of public in- 
terest, and in examining a summary of these 
details it should be remembered that they 
are not wholly complete. One or two States 
and Territories have failed to make returns, 
so that the aggregates are somewhat short 
of entire correctness. The Commissioner re- 
marks: 


+ That education is unworthy of the name which 
disregards science. Not only are the knowledge and 
practice of scientific methods of culture essential, 
but all the administrative work of the educator must 
be brought to the test of science and practice. 
Equally necessary is it that all- facts and statistics 
should be properly grouped and recorded, all meth- 
ods and systems scrutinized and compared, and 
all the fruits of experience garnered for future in- 
struction. These give, when understood, the science 
of education. In the universal adoption of this 
method will be found the remedy for the defects in 
educational systems now everywhere the subject of 
complaint. To reach and apply it, observations and 
records must be accurate, complete. 


A summary of the details then proceeds as 
follows: 
STATE AND TERRITORIAL REPORTS. 


All the States and Territories are. able now to re- 
port their school population, and the increase for the 
year is 416,125, ‘This increase becomes apparent 
only in those States which annually enumerate a 
school population, and not those which unfortunate- 
yy use for each decade the returns of the United 

tates census. Four States (one less than in 1873) 
cannot report the number enrolled in the public 
schools, and yet there will be noticed an increased 
enrollment of 164,385. Only thirty States can report 
the number in daily attendance (one less than in 
1373), and yet an increase of 821,825 is reported. 
Thirty-five out of thirty-seven States, and eight out 
of eleven Territories, report the number of teachers. 
The increase—exclusive of 148 from two Territories 

“not reporting last year—is 24,223. Thirty-seven 
States and eleven Territories report the public-school 
income, which shows an increase for the year of 
$1,232,656; but only thirty-five States and nine Ter- 
ritories can show their school expenditures. 


EXPENDITURE FOR PUBLIO SCHOOLS. 


_ Massachusetts heads the list with an expenditure 
per capita of school enumeration of $14.70; of pupils 
The renain- 
ing States report the following: 
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Per Capita Per Capita 
STATES. of Enumeration. | of Enrollment. 

0 Ct Sa ae Se ec em $11 40 $8 57 
Houisiang wads cele tienes EEOO os tiie) Ff Pee aa 
IN GDIASKA sonia eects scctceieke 10 72 18 50 
Rhode sislandk.o8 a. 8 ee 10 40 11 55 
Connecticut).cs ns acne nee. 9 47 10 88 
WMermontiass.. eco sesconckk T 04 8 89 
INOW YYOrk woe eee ak 6 94 10 61 
NOW AG cece co eee ne 6 68 9 29 
Michigan! ecco cere 5 85 7 80 
Wow Jersey,.........cccsess 5 82 9 30 
dn@ianal seca soak eee 5 70 9 02 
WING igss ice ete ete: 5 60 T 82 
MAING) 2.5 sis caso ned ecgrccne 4 94 8 7 
Maryland mc aati sen ele 4 51 O17 
WiISCOnsiIni ss iin coun okes 416 6 80 
IW OBGLN Iroinia’ ooo ck reco 414 ee 
MIBOSObR. osc oe end ees 4 06 6 63 
Missouri. hs ee 3 00 5 70 
Misatesippl.........2.002550 store's 2 89 4 54 
"TPQUNESROS: 5 bos ioe cose. ag se os 2 09 3 40 
VARGINIA Ss. Slope elon co 2 02 5 08 
South Oarolina.....,......... 1 95 4 25 
ATA URINE SY fos ae cr 874 sane 
COORD sir. eee hisiowies woe 68 1 95 
New Hampshire............. 7 05 Aree 
WONG Si ete crate as 6 59 wee 
District of Columbia.......... 10 70 18 98 
MORLAN Ga, cece ee eke 7 90 15 68 
Coloradoy sin7-- cc etescs eos T 28 18 84 
ATWGRE SUNS) eaten 4 41 33 28 
GRR ohn nacleacien oes 2 73 5 09 
Cherokee Nation............. 7 40 15 25 


The Diversity of School Age.—If each State fur- 
nished by accurate census the number and average 
attendance of children between 6 and 16 (the usual 
limits of school age), most valuable comparative 
lessons could be drawn. Ohio provides by law for 
such an enumeration, and in the last report of her 
School Commissioner the number of school popula- 
tion, 6 to 21, was given as 985,947, while the num- 
ber between 6 and 16 was 787,272, being about 75 
per cent. of the legal school population. 

The legal school age in the several States and 
Territories is: In Connecticut and Utah, 4-6; Ore- 
gon and Wisconsin, 4-20; Maine, New Hampshire 
Montana, and Washington, 4-21; Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, 5-15; California, 5-17; New Jersey, 
5-18; Michigan, Vermont, and Wyoming, 5-20; 
Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Iowa, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, Missouri, N ebraska, New York, 
Virginia, Colorado, Dakota, and Idaho, 5-21; South 
Carolina and Indian Territory, 6-16; District of 
Columbia, 6-17; Georgia, Nevada, Tennessee, and 
Texas, 6-18; Kentucky, 6-20; Florida, Illinois, In- 
diana, Louisiana Maryland, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Arizona, 6-21. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


Maine, without the stimulus of an influx of popu- 
lation, shows an increase of omy 40 in children of 
school age during the year; but the enrollment in 
public summer schools was 5,708 in advance of 1873, 
and the average attendance in the schools 4,930 in 
advance. The increase in the public-school income 
was $223,178 ; in expenditure, $167,042; in the num- 
ber of schoolhouses, 14; in the value of school- 
property, $104,075. ‘The normal schools have trained 

uring the year 587 pupils, and 163’towns and cities, 
availing themselves of the provisions of a recent act, 
have established that number of additional free high- 
schools, imparting, without charge, to 14,828 stu- 
dents good secondary training. The State College 
had, at the close of 1874, 121 students; other col- 
leges, 855 ; professional schools, 145. 

New Hampshire reports an increase of 6 inthe num- 
ber of schoolhouses, but a decrease of 696 in the 
number of scholars registered; though the number 
from 4 to 14 Sn of age not attending any school 
was brought down from 8,680 in 1873 to 2,593 in 1874. 
There is a decrease of 45 in the number of male 
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teachers, and an increase of 84 female teachers ; the 
average monthly pay of the former (including board) 
has increased from $40.78 to $44.87, and that of the 
latter from $23.84 to $24.90. The methods of in- 
struction are said to be better than they have been, 
and drawing and vocal music receive more attention 
in many schools. The State Normal School reports 
122 pupils and 28 graduates in 1874. Secondary in- 
struction has been given in 34 high-schools and 52 
academies; and the one college, with its associated 
scientific and agricultural departments, reports 54 
professors and tutors and 281 students, besides 8 
professors and 78 students in the medical depart- 
ment. ‘The State has made a direct contribution to 
the Normal School and State Agricultural College, 
but cut off the appropriation for teachers’ institutes. 

Vermont, with an increase of 6,056 in school popu- 
lation (5 to 20), shows a decrease of 16,557 in attend- 
ance on all schools, At the same time, the number 
of teachers was 292 greater than in 1873, there were 
90 more schoolhouses and 183 more in good con- 
dition, and $80,399 were expended on new school- 
houses, against $58,429 in 18738. The State Board of 
Education has been abolished, and a State Superin- 
tendent ot Public Instruction substituted for it. The 
8 State normal schools report 401 students, of whom 
90 were graduated, Secondary instruction has been 
given in 87 incorporated academies and county gram- 
mar-schools. The 8 colleges give an aggregate of 
186 undergraduates, with 51 medical students, in the 
autumn of 1874. 

Massachusetts shows an increase of 7,270 in the at- 
tendance on public schools, and in all schools of 
probably 9,000; also, an increase of $364,157.37 in 
receipts from taxation for school purposes. The 
average monthly pay of male teachers has been about 
double that in the two adjacent Northern States, and 
that of female teachers about $9 more. The sum of 
$1,646,670.35 was spent during the year for building 
and repairing schoolhouses. Instruction in draw- 
ing (now general in all the city schools) has made 
most encouraging advance. The 4 older normal 
schools report 1,183 pupils, of whom 182 were grad- 
uated, and the new one at Worcester 69 pupils. In 
the Normal Art School were 188 pupils, 55 more than 
the preceding year. Secondary instruction was given 
in 209 high-schools, in at least 50 academies, and in 
21 preparatory schools, to perhaps 20,000 pupils. In 
2 universities and 5 colleges were 1,517 collegiate 
students ; in 4 scientific schools, 547 students; and 
in theological, medical, and legal courses, 1,020. 

In Rhode Island, the receipts for public schools 
were $155,900.28 more than in 1878; the increased 
expenditure for them, $88,039.25; the registration 
of pupils, the same for the two years; the number 
of teachers, greater by 264 than in 1878, and their 
mabey pay larger; the number of evening schools 
and of their pupils, both considerably larger. Sec- 
ondary instruction was given in 12 high-schools, 4 
academies, 5 preparatory schools, and 1 business- 
college, The State Normal School had 141 students, 
and the 1 college of the State, 253. 

Connecticut shows an increase of $99,820.19 in re- 
ceipts for school purposes, an increase of $70,857.51 
paid for teachers’ wages, an aggregate of $226,705.78 
expended for new schoolhouses, and a greater regis- 
tration by nearly 4,000 in her public schools, though 
other schools show a considerable decrease. The 
one normal school had 180 students ; the high-schools 
and academies, upward of 5,000; the colleges, 955 
in collegiate and 248 in scientific courses; the pro- 
fessional schools, 265 studying theology, law, and 
medicine. 

rat a MIDDLE STATES. 

ew Lork reports a gross receipt of $12,088,762.98 

for public schools, $532,725 hots he for the pre- 
ceding year. Of this sum, $7,415,181.39 was ex- 
ended for teachers’ wages, $1,994,182 for school- 
ouse sites and buildings, $294,145.68 for school ap- 
paratus, $27,203.79 for school-district libraries, and 
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$74,611.49 for schools for colored children. To nine- 
ty-eight academies, in which 1,661 students were 
being trained as teachers, $47,861.98 were given ; 
and to eight State normal schools, with 2,918 normal 
pupils, $150,027.79, this not including, it is believed, 
what New York City gave its normal schools, which 
had in them 1,300 pupils. The number of pupils 
in public schools was 1,030,779; in private schools, 
135,956; in normal schools, 6,319; in academies, 
27,887; in colleges, 3,414; in professional and scien- 
tific sc ools, about 3,600. 

In New Jersey, the number of pupils in the public 
schools was 186,392, an increase of 6,949 over the: 
previous year. The whole revenue for maintenance 
of the schools, besides $613,237.84 for building school- 
houses, was $1,691,160.29, a decrease of $145,192.82 
from that of the preceding year, owing to a deficien- 
cy of local tax to supplement the State appropriation. 
There were 85 more teachers than last year, 18 more * 
school-buildings, and 194 more school departments ; 
and the cost per scholar was $3.33 less. In private . 
schools there were 36,527 pupils, and 71,895 children 
of school age are supposed to have attended no school. 
The State Normal School had 269 pupils ; the Farnum 
Preparatory School, 12; and in three city normal 
schools were nearly 80 candidates for teachership, 
besides 250 teachers preparing for higher work. The 
number of high-schools and pupils does not appear,. 
but 3,013 pupils are reported in thirty-six academies 
and tour preparatory schools; 253 in three business 
colleges ; 110 in the preparatory classes of colleges; 
645 in the collegiate classes; 181 in three scientific 
schools, and 295 in four theological seminaries. 

Pennsylvania reports an increase in school-districts 
of 21; in schools, of 836; in graded schools, of 279; 
in teachers, of 238; in pupils registered, of 16,754; 
in average attendance, of 31,608; .in ee KER for 
tuition, of $201,510.56; for buildings, uel, and con- 
tingencies, of $301,298.91 ; and for all school pur- 


‘poses, of $502,103.47; the total for the last-men- 


tioned, including normal schools and orphan-schools, 
reaching $9,408,819.37. Of this sum, $110,000 went 
to the eight nermal schools, which had 2,915 normal 
pupils, besides 941 in model schools. About 40,000 
pupils appear to be engaged in secondary studies ; 
about 2,300 in classical courses, and about 300 in 
scientific courses of the colleges; 570 in theological, 
56 in legal, and 1,109 in medical studies. 

Delaware remained, in 1874, under her old and in- 
effective school-law, the chief educational activities 
developing themselves in the city schools of Wil- 
mington, which enrolled nearly 6,000 children; in 
the Association for the Education of Colored People, 
which maintained twenty-eight schools, with 1,200 
pupils; in a few academies and seminaries, which 
gave secondary training to from 400 to 500 pupils; 
and in the State College, which had 45 students. A 
new school-law was, however, enacted early in 1875, 
in which the modern improvements in organization, 
including State supervision, were adopted. 

Maryland appears to have received for public 
schools $59,699.71 less than in the preceding year, 
but to have expended on them $108,824.70 more, in- 
creasing her schools by 60 and her teachers by 134. 
There has been considerable increase in the ex- 

enditure for teachers’ salaries, for building school- 

ouses, and for books. The State Normal School 
had, during the year, 174 pupils, and the School for 
training Colored Teachers, 246. In the Baltimore 
City College, in eighteen academies aided by the 
State, in seven preparatory schools of colleges, and 
in twenty independent schools, about 4,600 pupils 
have been in secondary studies; in seven colleges 
there have been 477 in collegiate; in two schools of 
science, 873; and in eleven professional schools, 732 
have been studying theology, medicine, or law. 


Ee SOUTHERN STATES. 
Virginia shows an increase in receipts for public 
schools of $54,570.97; in expenditures on them, of 
$58,651.21; in the number of schools, of 205; in the 


. number of graded schools, of 32; in the number of 
new school-buildings, of 263; in the number of 
teachers, of 205; and in the enrollment of pupils, 
of 13,016. There has been a slight advance, too, in 
teachers’ wages; an improvement in school-build- 
ings and furniture, and, in the absence of a normal 
school for whites, an increased instruction of teach- 
ers at county institutes. Two schools for training 
colored teachers have had about 300 pupils. In 27 
academies, 11 higher female seminaries, 7 prepara- 
tory schools, and 1 business-college, 3,034 students 
have been under training. In 8 colleges and uni- 
versities there were 1,209 undergraduates ; in 2 sci- 
entific schools, 484; and in 9 professional schools, 
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North Carolina made no report for 1874. It is be- 

lieved, however, that about 3,500 public schools were 
taught, and attended by over 100,000 white and over 
50;000 colored children. In 2 normal schools there 
were 94 students ; in 28 schools for secondary train- 
ing, 1,500; in 4 colleges, 267 ; and in 2 professional 
ae. 8C cols, 75. } 
South Carolina reports a net receipt of $478,767.37 
for public schools, and an expenditure of $431,500.34 
upon them ; with an enrollment of 44,470 white and 
56,249 colored children. There was an increase of 
| 162 teachers, of 196 schools, and of 192 new school- 
- houses. From 6 academies, 1 institute, and 7 higher 
| schools for females, 895 pupils were reported; in the 
university and 6 colleges, 4386 preparatory and 287 
collegiate, with 20 students of agriculture, 126 of 
theology, 16 of law, and 61 of medicine. 

Georgia reports 2,223 free schools for white and 
669 for colored children, with an enrollment of 84,673 
whites and 37,267 colored; 617 private elementary 
schools, with 25,745 pupils ; 86 private high-schools, 
with 4,957 pupils; 11 colleges, with 833 students ; 
to which number the bureau can add at least 800 
more in female colleges and 721 in scientific and pro- 
fessional schools. 

_ From Florida the information is imperfect, in con- 
ie peguence of the death of State Superintendent Gibbs, 
_ before the report for the year could be made. Still, 
_ there appears to be improvement, the receipts for 
' school purposes being $5,735.23 more than the pre- 
_ vious year, and the expenditure $28,481.61 more. 
_ The increase in the number of schools was 46, and 
| of pupils 1,586. The State Agricultural College 
_ was still in abeyance, its funds locked up in State 
| securities. 

| In Alabama the embarrassments of 1872-’73 con- 
| tinued, greatly affecting all the lower schools. The 
S normal schools, private and public, seem, however, 
| to have gone forward, having about 500 pupils. In 
By! secondary schools, 782 pupils were reported, and 
| in8 colleges 331 preparatory students, 274 collegi- 
| ate, 108 agricultural and mechanical, 8 theological, 
an 95 medical. 
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In Zowisiana the State Superintendent of Instruc- 
~ tion <a hopefully of the educational condition, 
_ though he admits that in many instances treasurers 
| have been unfaithful, directors negligent, and teach- 
| rs miserably ill paid. Race prejudices have also 
| sometimes interfered with the action of the school- 
laws. Still, there is a gain in the receipts for schools 
Of $110,595.48 over the preceding year; in attend- 
ance, of 16,866; inthe number of schools, of 175; 
| and of teachers, 18. The value of schoolhouses 
and sites, of school apparatus and school furniture 
| is also reported to have increased, though, out of 
_ New Orleans, there are said to be few schoolhouses 
igs in good condition. Three normal schools, not under 
| hs State control, have had over 200 pupils. In private 
| schools, 22,806 scholars are reported, with about 
| 1,600 under secondary training, 892 in preparatory 
| schools of colleges, 232 in the colleges themselves, 
_ and 196 in professional schools. 

__ Texas, with a rapidly-increasing population, shows 
eel inadequacy of educational provisions. An in- 

ebtedness of nearly half a million to the teachers 
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is reported; there was also difficulty in obtaining 
schoolhouses, the law not authorizing the payment 
of rent and not providing funds enough to build. 
The establishment of 8 normal schools is recom- 
mended, there being none at present. In 11 acade- 
mies and seminaries, 2 business colleges, and 8 pre- 
paratory schools of colleges, 2,265 pupils were re- 
ported ; in 8 colleges, 701 students ; in 8 schools for 
superior instruction of females, 245 in studies equiva- 
lent to collegiate ; and in 2 professional schools, 25 
students of theology and medicine. 

In Arkansas, the public schools were prostrate for 
the year, awaiting action of the Legislature for their 
revival. But in the normal department of the State 
Industrial University, 53 students were preparing 
to be teachers; in 3 schools for secondary training 
there were 258 students; in the preparatory depart- 
ment of the university and 2 colleges, 248; in col- 
legiate classes, 119. 

In mae at the opposition to the public-school 
system is said to be steadily diminishing, the idea 
of popular education to be more and more favorably 
entertained, and the free schools to be now receiving 
very general support. The receipts for these schools 
were over $900,000 for the year; the number of 
schools, 3,846; the average attendance, about one- 
third of the children of school age; the value of 
school property, $505,790.56. In 2 normal schools 
there were 300 students. Returns from 2 out of 8 
schools for secondary training show 117 pupils; pre- 
paratory schools of colleges, 553. In 6 colleges hare 
were 292 students ; in 7 institutions for superior in- 
struction of females, 789 ; and in 1 school of theolo- 


gy, 10. : 

Tennessee reports a receipt of $998,459.10 for pub- 
lic schools, more than half the school population 
enrolled in them, and more than one-third in average 
daily attendance ; the number of teachers, 5,551, and 
their average salary, $33 per month. The city school 
systems appear to be working well, through extra 
aid received from the Peabody fund. Through the 
same means 10 teachers’ institutes were held during 
the year, doing much toward training good school- 
teachers, there being yet no normal school under 
State direction. In 8 city high-schools there were 
about 500 pupils; in 46 private schools, 4,866; in 4 
business colleges, 554; in preparatory schools of 
colleges, 1,920; in 15 colleges, 699; and in 6 pro- 
fessiona schools, 471. 

Kentucky presents imperfect statistics, owing to 
the meagre returns from local officers to the State 
Superintendent; but enough appears to show that 
although, from want of funds, her school term has 
been short, and the enrollment in schools propor- 
tionately less than in Tennessee, still, there has been 
a perceptible advance. Public sentiment is more in 
favor of free schools; provision for the education of 
the colored population in them has at last been made, 
so far as the income from tax on the property of col- 
ored persons and any moneys that may be received 
from the United States will go; 141 new school- 
houses have been built; a more general organization 
of teachers’ institutes has been effected ; the estab- 
lishment of a State Normal School has been pretty 
well resolved upon; in 8 private normal schools, 2 
colleges, and 2 city training-schools, about 300 per- 
sons have been preparing to teach ; about 4,000 have 
received secondary training; about 1,000 appear in 
12 colleges, not counting in the female colleges; and 
in 11 professional schools were 225 students of the- 
ology, 16 of law, and 616 of medicine. 

est Virginia reports a receipt of $740,938.69 for 
public schools, an Me wey greater by $138,689.40 
than in 1873, a school attendance 27,256 greater, 218 
more school-buildings, 357 pupils in 4 of the 7 nor- 
mal schools, 834 in spades | schools, 414 in college 
studies, and 43 in theological. 

It should be observed in general, with reference to 
the Southern States, that much aid is received from 
other quarters. Considerable donations have been 
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made to higher institutions of learning. Several re- 
lisious denominations have been active In organizing 
schools of all grades; among the most notable are 
those of the American Missionary Association. The 
Peabody fund has continued to extend its most. effi- 
cient aid in the States designated for its benefactions. 


GREAT LAKE AND NORTHERN MISSISSIPPI STATES. 


A prominent educational feature in these, States, 
with the exception of Ohio and Illinois, is their 
crowning of the free-school system with State uni- 
versities, to which graduates from the higher grades 
of free schools may be admitted without other exam- 
ination than they have passed with approval in the 
schools. . 

Ohio reports a school population of 985,947; an 
enrollment in public schools of 707,948 ; an average 
attendance of 429,680; receipts, $8,300,594; expen- 
diture for school-buildings, $1,474,088. ‘There are 
no State normal schools, but 10 under private or col- 
legiate or city auspices report 2,220 pupils; high- 
eOioole, 94,229; private academies, 5,151; prepara- 
tory schools, 4,771; business colleges, 2,441; 18 
higher schools for women, 1,342 ; 2 scientific schools, 
148; 12 schools of theology, 332; 2 law schools, 67 ; 
11 medical schools, 1,177. ; ; 

Michigan shows an enrollment in public schools 
of about 330,000 out of 486,694 of school age; an av- 
erage attendance of 170,000; a sum of $4,094,776 re- 
ceived for school purposes, and $536,307 expended 
for school-buildings. Among the signs of progress 
are better school-buildings, improved school-furni- 
ture, and increased pay to more fully-educated teach- 
ers. The State Normal School has had 829 pupils, 
and the State University and 4 colleges have main- 
tained normal classes. In private. and parochial 
schools there have been some 20,000 pupils; in 
schools for secondary training, 8,286; in the State 
Agricultural College, 121; and in 6 professional 
Saher la. 826. Q 

Indiana reports 489,044 pupils enrolled in public 
schools, only 2,010 less than the whole number be- 
tween 6 and 16. Theschool fund reached $8,711,319 ; 
the school revenue, $2,211,328; the number ot 
schools, 9,105; the number of teachers, 18,005; and 
479 schoolhouses were built during the year. In 2 
normal schools there were 1,026 pupils, and 19,033 
in schools for secondary training. The State Uni- 
versity and 16 colleges report.1,613 students; 9 in- 
stitutions for superior instruction of females, 149; 
the State Agricultural University, 19; 2 law schools, 
58; 2 medical schools, 138. 

Jilinois reports an increase of $191,556 in her per- 
manent school fund, but shows the effect of the 
financial troubles of the year in a decrease of $1,365,- 
850.80 in receipts for public schools and a decrease of 
$1,393,759.80 in expenditures. Still, $1,009,960 were 
expended on school sites and buildings, and there 
was an increase in enrollment of 17,466, in average 
attendance of 31,830, and in the number of teachers 
of 354, The whole number of public schools was 
11,649, with an average daily attendance of 383,334 ; 
the number of pay-schools, 541, with an enrollment 
of 51,022. In the two State normal schools and 
others there were 1,800 normal pupils, and 11,886 in 
schools for secondary training, exclusive of high- 
schools, in which there were probably as many 
more. In colleges there were 2,835 students; in 
schools of science, 486; in schools of law, theology, 
oC medicine, 985. 

wsconsin raised for her 5,118 public schools 
$2,667,050; employed in them, notwithstanding a 
somewhat Jess attendance, 429 more teachers than 
in 1873; increased her school sittings by 4,306; 
trained in her 8 State normal schools about 700 pu- 
pils; in secondary schools, 2,200; in college classes 
405; in professional schools, 150; and in specia 
schools, 556. : 

Minnesota reports an increase of $122,502 in her 
permanent school fund, of $19,205 in the interest of 
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and the few deaf and dumb trained in the school 


this fund apportioned to the schools, of $868,478 in 
total receipts for school purposes, of $202,497 in ex- — 
penditure for them, of 14,129 in school population, © 
of 4,319 in attendance upon public schools, of 276 in © 
the number both of schools and teachers, of 187 in 
the number of schoolhouses, and of $1.48 to $4.46 © 
in the monthly pay of teachers. The number of 
pupils in public schools is 128,902; in normal and © 
other schools for secondary training, 4,920. Ee 
Jowa reports an increase of $307,598.62 in receipts — 
for public schools, and of $200,423.62 in expendi- 
tures. The increase in school population was 15,- 
001; in the enrollment in public schools, 17,553; in 
average attendance, 22,947; in number of school- 
houses, 852; in value of school property, $1,337,- 
750. The normal io gigeee of the university and 
Whittier College had 63 students; such secondary ~ 
schools as were reported, 5,548; colleges, 1,127; — 
professional schools, 414; 3 special schools, 284, ; 


MISSOURI RIVER STATES. 


The system here continued in 1874 the same asin 
the preceding year, a State Superintendent of in- ~ 
struction, with county superintendents under him, 
presiding over and supervising public schools in — 
each State, while a State university, as in the last- — 
named section of States, stood at the head of the © 
free schools to receive their graduates, though with — 
less definite arrangements in respect to their admis- — 
sion. 4 

Missouri shows an increase of 2,537 in school pop- ~ 
ulation, of $72,198.41 in receipts for school purposes, — 
and of $714,548.83 in permanent county school funds. — 
But in other particulars there appears no change, 
except in St. Louis, where the advance is continu- 
ous and great. The normal schools (State, city, col- 
legiate, and independent) had 1,887 pupils; the sec- 
ondary schools, including business colleges, 9,765; 
the university and colleges, 1,258 collegiate and 145 
scientific students; professional schools, 844; two — 
special schools, 246. ; 4 

Kansas reports a decrease of $18,340.28 in receipts 
for public schools, but an increase in expendjtures — 
of $7,282.19 in permanent school fund, of 410 in the” 
number of schoolhouses, and of 1,020 in the num-— 
ber of teachers. In four normal schools, one of them ~ 
for the colored race, there were 574 pupils; in sec- © 
ondary schools, 2,215; in collegiate classes, 415; in- 
the institution for the blind, 40. : 

Nebraska increased her receipts for public schools” 
from $901,190 in 1878 to $988,740 in 1874, and the 
expenditure for them from $751,904 to $1,004,957. 
The number of schoolhouses was increased by 878, 
the number of teachers by 518, and the number of 
enrolled pupils by 9,846. The State Normal School — 
had 87 pupils, and, as far as can be gathered from 7] 
returns received, there were 786 students in second- 
ary schools, 67 in collegiate classes, and 2 in a pro- 
fessional school, with 58 in the State Institute for 
the Deaf and Dumb. 


STATES ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE, 


Nevada, in her third biennial report, shows im- 
provement in almost every particular. The school 
funds have increased from $104,000 to $250,000; the 
school population from 5,675 to 6,315; the school 
attendance from 77 to 84 per cent. More than $50,000 
has been expended upon schoolhouses; 13 new dis-— 
tricts have been formed ; 89 more teachers employed ;_ 
a preparatory school for the future university erected, 


Oakland, Cal. 

Oregon.—The first biennial report from Oreg 
states that, notwithstanding great embarrassments 
growing out of the scattered settlement of a com- 
paratively poor and scanty population over a large 
extent of country, the public schools have enjoyed 
considerable pec and have made commend- 
able progress. The work of organization is going 
forward; the examination of teachers is being made 
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adequate to their necessities. 
_ in private schools can only be approximated. The 
‘Statistics show that these cities contain 1,844,028 
_ ghildren of school age, and 2,186 school buildings, 


Bo _ the children entitled to attend school. 
_ ent deficiency is in 
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more uniform ; $46,608.96 was spent on schoolhouses 
in 187874, against $4,352.45 the preceding year; 
and out of a school population of 40,898 there were 
20,680 enrolled in schools, a larger proportion than 
in several much older States. In her colleges were 
796 preparatory students, 235 collegiate, and 14 
medical. 

California, with a population spread over a vast 
territory, but with several well-grown cities, reports 
117,870 enrolled in schools out of 159,427 of school 
age. The increase of enrollment over 1873 was 
20,189, about keeping pace with the growth of pop- 
ulation. There was a decrease of $73,734.94 in the 
receipts for public schools, and of $34,982.09 in ex- 
penditures. The State Normal School reported 234 
pupils; secondary schools, 3,077 ; the university and 
colleges, 682 preparator and 752 co or en besides 
131 in the agricultural department of the university, 
and 114 professional students. 


THE TERRITORIES. 


For the second time every Territory has been 
heard from, and the report is, on the whole, en- 
couraging. Inall, except Alaska, some school system 
is in operation, with a Territorial Superintendent of 
Instruction, and generally county superintendents 
also, while in the newly-settled ones the citizens 
seem to be manfully contending with the great diffi- 
culty of educating children in regions where wide, 
waste areas form the rule and fixed settlements the 
few exceptions. 

The District of Columbia, compact and populous, 
led the list last year in enrollment of children in 


“PNB and Colorado in the amount raised for edu- 


cational purposes. This year, Utah, vast in territory 
but scanty in population, reports 10 more than the 
District on her list of pupils in the public schools 
and 308 more in average daily attendance, while 
Colorado, rich as she is in mines, falls not only be- 
low her former self, but also below the District in 
school revenue. 

The enrollment in the Territorial schools is, as re- 

orted—though the returns are said to be in some 
instances imperfect—for Arizona, 343 out of 2,584 
children of school age; for Colorado, 9,995 out of 
19,309; for Dakota, 4,006 out of 6,312; for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 17,839 out of 31,671; for Idaho, 


f 4 2,030 out of 4,010; for Montana, 1,935 out of 3,758; 


for New Mexico, 5,420 (in all schools, 6,578) out of 
23,000; for Utah, 17,849 out of 33,297; for Washing- 
ton, 7,592 out of 11,937; for Wyoming, 1,000 out of 
Territory are 
too meagre to admit of a comparison of them with 


, i _ others, each Indian tribe there acting independently. 


STATISTICS OF ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
SEVEN CITIES. 

A summary is presented of the statistics of the 

ublic schools in 127 cities with a population of 

637,905. The summaries in the twenty different 


_ items reported for each city contain some most sug- 


gestive lessons. Some cities cannot tell the number 
of their school population; some have not counted 
their sittings, and do not know whether they are 
The number enrolled 


having 621,498 sittings, or not quite half enough for 
This appar- 
art due to the fact that twenty- 


five cities are a to tell their sittings. The 


amount expended in these cities for public schools 
_ for the year was $19,122,323, while the total receipts 


_ for the year were $19,150,514. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


_ Statistics are given of 124 normal schools, having 
966 instructors and 24,405 students, Of these 


___ Schools, 73 are supported by State appropriations. 
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The largest appropriation for any one normal school 
for the year was for the Normal University of the 
State of Nlinois, $28,987. Next to this is the appro- 
priation for the State Normal School of New Jersey, 
$20,000. Each of the 6 State Normal Schools of New 
York received $18,000, and the Michigan State Nor- 
mal School $17,500. The other appropriations range 
from $1,000 to $15,000. Pennsylvania claims the 
largest number of normal schools, reporting 11; 
nase ty New York, 9; and Illinois and Missoun, 
each, 


COMMERCIAL AND BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


Statistics have been received of 125 institutions 
of this character, having 577 instructors and 25,892 
students, an increase over the number reported last 
year of 14 institutions, 63 instructors, and 3,495 
students. In the number of schools New York takes 
the lead, reporting 17; Illinois, 16; Ohio, 13; and 
the remainder are distributed among 24 States and 
2 Territories. 

KINDERGARTEN. 


Information is given in a table of 55 of these 
schools, having 125 teachers and 1,635 pupils. Of 
the whole number of these anes reported, Massa- 
chusetts claims 14 (6 of which are in Boston) and 
New York 10. 

SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


The report presents a summary of the statistics 
of 1,031 of this class of schools, having 5,466 in- 
structors and 98,179 students. Of the whole num- 
ber of schools, 195, with 13,592 pupils, are for boys; 
275, with 20,458 pupils, are for girls; and 561, with 
64,129 pupils, for both sexes. It is noticed that al- 
though 1,031 institutions, with 408 more teachers, 
are reported in 1874, as against 944 in 1873, there 
were 20,391 less students. This diminution of the 
number of students is probably attributable to the 
financial embarrassments of the year, which have, 
in many States, largely affected the attendance on 
private schools of the academic class. 

The Commissioner, alluding to the efforts of the 
Bureau to collect full statistics of secondary instruc- 
tion, says: ‘* At present there is a painful deficiency 
of information respecting secondary instruction in 
State and city systems. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


The number of these schools reporting to the Bu- 
reau for 1874 is 91, with 697 instructors and 11,414 
students. This is an increase over 1873 of'5 institu- 
tions and 7 instructors, but a decrease of 1,073 stu- 
dents. The number of students preparing for the 
classical course in college is 3,655; for the scientific 
course, 951. 


SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION OF WOMEN. 


The report embraces statistics of 209 of these 
schools, 4 more than in 1873. The number of in- 
structors reported is 2,285,165 more than in 1873; 
and the number of students, 23,445, a decrease of 
1,168. 

Six thousand one hundred and ninety of the stu- 
dents were in the preparatory departments, 10,750 
in the regular collegiate course,.1,093 in special or 
partial courses, and 138 in the post-graduate course. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


Statistics of 3483 colleges and universities are given. 
The number of instructors reported is 8,783; the 
number of students, 56,692. he number of insti- 
tutions reported is greater by 20 than in 1873, the 
number of instructors by 677, and the attendance by 
4,639. The number of students in preparatory class- 
es was 28,529; number of unclassified students, 
1,648; number of students in regular college classes, 
26,515, of whom 15,598 were in the classical course, 
4,664 in the scientific course, and 283 in post-gradu- 
ate studies. The number of females in preparatory 
classes was 6,585; in collegiate classes, bn8T. 
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Of the 343 colleges, 300 report libraries, the ag- 
gregate number of volumes bein 1,830,455 ; 158 re- 
port 406,144 volumes in society hbraries; 152 report 
an increase in libraries during the year of 78,495 
volumes. The value of grounds, buildings, and ap- 
paratus reported by 303 colleges was $39,170,228 ; 
the amount of productive funds reported by 178 
colleges, $28,080,309; the income from productive 
funds reported by 168 colleges, $1,801,890; the re- 
ceipts from tuition fees for the last year in 208 col- 
leges, $1,768,929; the amount of State appropriations 
received by 25 colleges, $611,676 ; and the aggregate 
amount of scholarship funds reported by 58 colleges, 
$1,999,338. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS OF SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


The whole number of students reported in insti- 
tutions for superior instruction is 48,855; of whom 
26,515 are in colleges, 5,085 in schools of science 
and 17,255 in schools tor the superior instruction o 
women. 

In connection with these statistics is presented 
a summary of students in classical and scientific 
preparatory courses. The number preparing for a 
college course is 11,032; preparing for classical 
course in college: in academies 5,112, in preparatory 
schools 8,655 ; preparing for scientific course in col- 
lege: in academies 2,705, in preparatory schools 
951, in preparatory departments of scientific schools 
1,584—total number in preparatory courses, 25,039. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 


In 1871, an effort was made to collect statistics of 
college entrance examinations. It turned out, how- 
ever, that very few colleges kept a record of such 
facts; only six colleges were able to report with any 
degree of definiteness. This year the effort has been 
renewed, with the following valuable result from 62 
universities and colleges. It appears that the total 
number of candidates for these several institutions 
was 3,515; that of the total number admitted with- 
out conditions was 2,015; that 486 were conditioned 
in Latin, 471 in Greek, 559 in mathematics, 227 in 
history and geography ; and that, of those rejected, 
58 failed in Latin, 62 in Greek, 144 in mathematics, 
74 in history and geography, and 346 in two or more 
subjects of examination. 


SOHOOLS OF SCIENCE. 


The number of institutions and departments of 
this class, as reported to the Bureau, is 72; thenum- 
ber of instructors, 609; number of students, 7,244. 
The number of institutions reported in 1874 is great- 
er by two, the number of instructors less by 140, and 
the attendance less by 1,606, than in 1873. The num- 
ber of students in preparatory courses is 1,252; in 
regular courses, 4,037; in partial courses, 268; in 
post-graduate courses, 51. 

The Commissioner alludes to an inquiry instituted 
by order of the House of Representatives into the 
condition and management of the colleges of agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts established under act 
of Congress, July 2, 1862, and gives some facts fur- 
nished by the committee concerning the sales of land 
and land-scrip, and the investment of the proceeds 
in the different States. The following States are 
mentioned as having received noticeably large prices 
for their lands: Minnesota, $5.62 per acre; Califor- 
nia, $5 peer ta $3.25 ; Iowa, $2.27; Missouri, 
$1.84; Wisconsin, $1.25. ‘The price for which land- 
scrip was sold ranged from 414 cents per acre, in the 
case of Rhode Island, to 95 cents per acre, in the 
case of Virginia. The interest has been paid in Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, and Virginia, 
while in Tennessee, by the failure of the State to 
pay the interest, a loss of $10,065.25 was incurred. 

n North Carolina the bonds have yielded no in- 


_come. In South Carolina the committee find that 


the management of this trust has been equally repre- 
hensible; and that in the States of Nebras a, Ne- 
vada, and Oregon, the lands granted by the United 


. States have not yet been sold, and consequently no 


investments have yet been made. The colleges are 
generally free from debt. 


SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY. 


The number of schools of theology, including theo- 
logical departments, reporting to the Bureau in 1874, 
was 118, with 579 professors and 4,356 students. The 
number of institutions is three more than in 1878, 
the number of professors six more, and the attend- 
ance 518 greater. 

These theological schools and departments are 
distributed among the denominations as follows: 
Roman Catholic, 18; Baptist, 16; Presbyterian, 15; 
Lutheran, 13; Protestant Episcopal, 12; Congre- 

ational, 8; Methodist E iscopal, 7; Reform, 3; 

nited Presbyterian, 3; Christian, 2; Free Baptist, 
2; Methodist, 2; Universalist, 2; African Method- 
ist, oldeie +p Cumberland Presbyterian German 
Reformed, Methodist my pa Sek (South), Moravian, 
New Jerusalem, Union Evangelical, United Breth- 
ren, Unitarian, and unsectarian, 1 each—total, 118. 


SCHOOLS OF LAW. 


The Commissioner furnishes statistics of 88 schools 
of law, having 181 instructors and 2,585 students, one 
more school than in 1873, 23 more instructors, and 
411 more students. The number of students who 
have received a degree in letters or science is 548, 
The number of graduates in 1874 was 917. 


SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE, 


The number of schools of medicine (ineludin 
dentistry and pharmacy) appearing in the report 
99, with 1,121 instructors and 9,095 students. The 
year shows an increase of 5 schools, a decrease of 
27 instructors, and an increase of 414 students. The 
schools are classed as follows: 63 ‘* regular,” with 
780 instructors and 6,888 students; 4 * eclectic,” 
with 86 instructors and 808 students; 7 ‘‘homoo- 
pathic,”? with 122 instructors and 565 students; 11 
** dental,’’ with 133 instructors and 431 students; 14 
Bras vee with 50 instructors and 908 stu- 

ents. 

The Commissioner remarks that, considering how 
closely these schools affect the life of every individ- 
ual in the country, many of the details reported will 
excite surprise. Of the 9,095 students reported, only 
733 are shown to have received a degree in letters or 
science. The total number of volumes for consulta- 
tion in these schools is only 66,611. In contrast 
with these, the library of the Surgeon-General’s 
Office at Washington has 37,000 volumes and 80,000 
pamphlets. 

While the total benefactions to education in the 
country for the past year were, so far as ascertained, 
$6,053,304, these several schools, which so directly 
affect human life, have received for the year only 
$308,466, and a total income of $24,219 from perma- 
nent funds, being almost entirely dependent upon 
their tuition fees, which amount to $520,593. 


LIBRARIES. 


The number of libraries reported in 1870 was 152; 
in 1871, the number was 180; in 1872, 251; in 1878, 


851. In the report for 1874, information is pre- _ 


sented in regard to 340 libraries, embracing 1,091,590 


volumes, 88,740 pamphlets, and 11,545 manuscripts, — 


concerning which no detailed statistics have been 
previously given in the reports, and 836 libraries 
which furnished detailed statistics in 1872 or 1878. 
The number of volumes in these libraries is 4,663,- 
166; the number of pamphlets, 764,944; the increase 
in books during the last fiscal year was 299,767, and 
in pamphlets, 88,423. 


RELATION OF ART TO EDUCATION. 


A list of 27 art museums and art collections of col- 


leges, historical societies, etc., is given. Of these, 
7 are in New York, 6 in’ Mas: on 


’ Massachusetts, 2 each in — 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania, and 1 each in Il- © 


linois, Indiana, en Maryland, Michigan, New 

Hampshire, Ohio, Rhode Island, Vermont, and 

the District of Columbia. The 7 in New York re- 

tae an income the past year of $94,268; the 6 in 
assachusetts, $16,187; 1 in Connecticut, $13,180 ; 

1 in Illinois, $2,500; 1in New Hampshire, $469; 1 

in Ohio, $800; 1 in Vermont, $750; while the 1 in 

é the District of Columbia reports the princely amount 

of $70,000. 

ni These reports of income, however, are not in all 

‘S cases reports of annual fixed incomes, but of excep- 

tional contributions or gifts. 

f The Corcoran Art Gallery has a productive fund 

e of $1,000,000; the Metropolitan Museum of New 

_ York reports an expenditure of over a quarter of a 

million in the purchase and care of its collections ; 

_ the Yale School of the Fine Arts reports an endow- 

_ ment fund of $88,000; the National Academy of 

, Design, New York, one of $50,000; Vassar College, 

one of $50,000. 

i‘ As showing the very recent awakening and rapid 

be growth of interest in art in this country, it is ob- 

___ served that, with the exception of the Boston Athe- 

-_‘ neum, founded as a library in 1807; the New York 

_ Historical Society, 1804; the Penn Historical So- 
ciety, 1824; and the Redwood Library, 1730, none 
of which were founded as art museums, the 27 insti- 
tutions reported have all been established since 1842, 
with the very important exceptions of the two great 
art academies, that of Philadelphia having teen 
founded in 1805, and the present National Academy 
of New York in 1826. Of the 11 collections enu- 
merated as connected with colleges, 5 were estab- 
lished since 1872, and 8 since January, 1864. 

A list of 26 institutions affording art instruction is 
given. Of these, 10 are for special training of ar- 
tists. These art-schools, exclusive of the Pennsyl- 
vania heres? J and the Chicago schools, report 56 
instructors and 594 pupils. This portion of the re- 
port closes with facts and statistics eoncernin 
come of the schools for art-training in the Unite 

tates. 
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SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


Forty of these schools are reported, with 275 in- 
structors, of whom 37 are semi-mutes, and 4,900 
pupils. The whole number who have received in- 
struction in these institutions since their organiza- 
tion is 14,762. The State appropriations for the sup- 
port of these schools during the past year amounted 
to $1,064,406, and the sum received from tuition fees 
was $127,946. The value of grounds, buildings, etc., 
is reported as $6,185,264. 


SOHOOLS FOR THE BLIND. 


Twenty-seven States report 29 schools for the 
blind, having 525 instructors and other employés, 
and 1,942 popile. The whole number of persons 
who have been under instruction in these schools 
_ &ince their opening is 6,684. There are, in the va- 
rious institutions, 137 blind employés and workmen. 


REFORM SCHOOLS. 


Statistics are given of 56 of these schools. The 
humber of commitments during the year was 9,846; 
the whole number since the schools were estab- 

lished, 110,622. The number of inmates at the time 
at OF Eoponting was 10,848. The cost of 54 of these in- 

_ stitutions for the year was $1,541.799; the earnings 
of 49 of them, $305,127. The number of volumes 
reported in the libraries of 54 schools was 35,012. 
Ba. _ The Commissioner reviews the special educa- 
_ tional and reformatory features of several of these 
_ sehools, giving prominence to what the history of a 
_ number of them has established as a fact, that ‘‘ edu- 
__ ¢ation is reformatory.”’ 
_ _ Statistics indicate that 75 per cent. of all the youth 
_ sent to these institutions have been reclaimed an 
____ restored to society; and they also show that the 
| _—s greatest success is achieved in efforts for the reforma- 
_ tion of those under 14 years of age. 
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ORPHAN ASYLUMS, MISCELLANEOUS OHARITIES, ETO. 


The Commissioner presents in a table statistics of 
269 institutions, of which 156 are classed as orphan 
asylums, 21 as soldiers’ and sailors’ orphans’ homes; 
9 as infant asylums, 26 as industrial schools, and 57 
as miscellaneous charities. The whole number of 
inmates of these institutions, as reported, is 26,360, 
under the supervision of 1,678 teachers and officers. 
The income for last year, as reported, was $2,725,- 
616, and the ex pniieies, $2,169,079. These fall 
short of the real amounts, as several institutions 
failed to report receipts and expenditures, 

The peculiar features of several of these institu- 
tions are presented, those in which industrial train- 
ing is afforded being especially noted. These, how- 
ever, are few in number; and the Commissioner, 
after referring to the large number of institutions 
whick take children from the lowest classes, give - 
them the rudiments of an education, teach them 
sewing, etc., says: ‘‘ The great need now seems to 
be that these schools, which lay so good a founda- 
tion, shall be supplemented by special training- 
schools, where instruction shall be given in various 
industries.”’ 

ORIME AND IGNORANCE, 


The Commissioner’s reports from year to year 
have contained statements concerning the relations 
between crime and ignorance. These reports afford 
special facilities for collecting the educational facts 
respecting forty millions of people, and contrasting 
them with the records of crime. If these facts are 
kept, reported, and generalized with sufficient accu- 
racy and fullness, they will eventually furnish a safe 
basis for inference. Facts can alone settle the 
question whether education, used and applied in its 
largest sense, renders the industry of the hand and 
brain more productive, prevents: pauperism, crime, 
and other ills, or affords a means of avoiding them. 

Place is given to extracts from the Forty-fifth 
Annual Report of the Inspector of the State Peni- 
tentiary for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania 
of which the Commissioner says: ‘It is doubted i 
in any State, or indeed in any country, forty-four 
volumes containing the annual statistical tables of a 
penal institution, covering nearly half a century, 
can, on examination, be regarded as more complete. 
Crime, crime-cause, social conditions, individual 
character, are ascertained, recorded, and treated as 
constitutional, chronic, orsporadic superinducements 
to that abnormal state in each individual. convict 
which produced or resulted in crime-punishment. 
It is believed no more interesting study can be given 
to the scientist than the results which are collected 
in these reports. They touch upon the limits of two 
generations of people, and exhibit in some degree 
the effects of that social condition called civilization 
which has grown up and out of the means adopted 
for its advancement.”’ 

Allusion is also made to the labors of Dr. Elisha 
Harris and Mr. R. L. Dugdale, in investigating the 
genealogy of a family of ignorant criminals and 
paupers, from which it is shown that the proportion 
of paupers in the family under consideration to the 
whole number in the family was seven times as great 
as the proportion of paupers in the State to the total 
population in the State, and similarly that the pro- 

ortion of criminals in the family to the whole fam- 
ily was ten times as great as that of criminals in the 
State to the population of the State. Certain cases 
in this family of effectual reform to reputable life 
occurring before the thirty-fifth year of age are also 
noticed as of great significance, because the facts 
accord with the laws of mental development, under 
which the will and moral force are the last faculties 
to mature, and are therefore longer amenable to the 
processes of regulation. 


SCHOOLS FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Statistics are presented of nine schools for the in- 
struction of feeble-minded youth, having 1,265 in- 
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mates, under the care of 812 instructors and other 
officers. The whole number of inmates since the 


opening of these institutions has been 8,403. The 
expenditure for seven of these schools during the 
year was $256,134. Three are located in Massachu- 
setts, and one each in Connecticut, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
EDUCATIONAL BENEFACTIONS IN 1874. 

The whole amount of benefactions for educational 
purposes, of which the Bureau has received informa- 
tion, is $6,053,304, against $11,226,977 in 1878. Of 
the benefactions in 1874, universities and colleges 
received $1,845,354; schools of science, $481,804; 
schools of theology, $1,111,629 (the one point of 
increase, the amount in 1873 having been only 
$619,801); schools of medicine, $44,531; institu- 
tions for the superior instruction of women, $241,420; 
preparatory schools, $723,040; institutions for sec- 
ey eal instruction, $272,281; libraries, $75,422; in- 
stitutions for the deaf and dumb, $7,823; miscella- 
neous, $1,250,500. 


EGYPT,* a country of Northeastern Africa, 
nominally a pashalik of the Turkish Empire, 
but virtually an independent state since 1811. 
The ruler of Egypt, who has the name of 
Khedive, is Ismail Pasha, born at Cairo in 
1830, second son of Ibrahim, the son of Me- 
hemet Ali; succeeded to the government at 
the death of his uncle, Said Pasha, January 
18, 1868. The eldest son of the Khedive, Mo- 
hammed Tefwick, born in 1852, is President 
of the Privy Council; his eldest son, Prince 
Abbas Bey, was born July 14, 1874. The 
second son of the Khedive, Prince Hussein 
Kamil, born in 1853, is member of the Privy 
Council, and Minister of War and Colonies. 
The third son, Hassan, also born in 1853, is 
lieutenant @ la suite in the Prussian army. 

By: the annexation of Darfour and other terri- 
tories Egypt has largely increased in both area 
and population. At the beginning of 1875 the 
area and population of the large divisions of 
ae Egypt is now composed were as fol- 
OWS: 


DIVISIONS. Square Miles.| Population. 

Es MEY DEETOPED so. cana ceeneese 212,606.7 5,252,000 
2. NOU. 0. iiessesssssetesces 833,792.52 1,000,000 
8. Egyptian Soudan............. 822,992.10 | 10,670,000 
EL OLAL Peek aces ee enr cae < 869,331.82 | 16,922,000 


The population of that part of Soudan which 
belonged to the Khedive previous to the recent 
annexation was estimated, in 1874, by Munzin- 
ger Bey, the governor of the coasts of the Red 
Sea, at 5,000,000, divided as follows: 


Khartoom.... 750,000 mostly Arabs. 

Farshoda..... 250,000 mostly negroes. 

Sennaar...... 000 Arabs and negroes. 

Fasogl....... 500,000 Arabs and negroes. 

Kordofan 1,000,000 one-half Arabs andone-half negroes. 
Berber 250,000 Arabs. 

Dongola..,.... 250,000 Arabs and Barabra. 

Taka......... 1,000,000 4 “tise fourths Hadenaae, ape sicrth 
Suakin....... 250,000 Hadendoa. 

Massowah.... 


250,000 mostly Tigré; a few Dankali. 
Total. .... 5,000,000 


* For latest statistics of foreigners, of ulation of large 
cities, of exports, of commerce of Alexanania: of movement 


of shipping the principal ports, sce ANNUAL CYcLOPZDIA 
for 1874. 
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The new acquisitions of Egypt in Soudan 
embrace the land of the Bari, of which Col- 
onel Baker took possession on May 26, 1871; 
of Darfour, annexed in 1874; of Shegga, with 
the neighboring districts, which, in 1874, was 
transferred by its ruler to the Khedive; the 
Basen or Kunama country; the Danakil coast 
as far as Bab-el-Mandeb, with Berbera (occu- 
pied in 1873), and other points on the coast 
near Berbera. The area and population of 
these territories, according to the latest esti- 
mates,* were as follows: 


TERRITORIES. Area. Population. 
Land ‘of the: Bart 5. 2s. ssecc cess 6,378.20 120,000 
Darfour cc ccivaewcea iv daisies eosin te 106,303.35 5,000,000 
Shegga and neighboring districts.; 85,042.68 400,000 
Band of the BasOls.s..s.<+<%0 00% 6,208.11 15,000 
Danakil coast, with Berbera...... 6,878.20 (| ~ | tei 
New acquisitions............. 210,810.54 5,670,000 
Former possessions.......... 112,681.55 5,000,000 
TOtah a aecdnicwas cvateteueas 822,992.09 | 10,670,000 


The revenue of Egypt for the financial year 
commencing September 11, 1873, and ending 
September 10, 1874—-year 1590 of the Coptic 
calendar—was calculated in the official budget 
estimates at 1,982,200 purses (1 purse = $21), 
and the expenditure at 1,763,200 purses, leav- 
ing a surplus of 219,000 purses. 

The public debt of Egypt is divided into two 
classes, the funded debt of the state and the 
personal debt of the Khedive. There is, be- 
sides, a floating debt. In October the funded 
debt was estimated at £49,000,000, the float-_ 
ing debt at £7,000,000; total state debt, £56,- 
000,000. The personal debt of the Khedive was 
estimated at £18,000,000. The real amount of 
his debt is, however, not yet fully known. On 
August 1, 1875, an English authority estimated 
the floating debt at £15,900,000, or, including 
the floating debt of the Khedive, secured on his 
personal property, the “‘ daira,” at £22,000,000. 

Egypt is bound to pay an annual tribute of 
£700,000 to Turkey. She has also to furnish 
a contingent of 15,000 men to the Turkish 
army. She cannot make treaties other than 
those of a commercial character, name embas- 
sadors at foreign courts, or build iron-clads; 
but she raises and expends her own revenue, 
appoints her own ofiicials, from ministers down 
to policemen, and, in fact, in all that relates to 
her home government she is entirely free. 

In 1874, the aggregate length of railways 
which were in operation was 1,528 kilometres 
(1 kilometre = 0.62 mile). The telegraph-lines 
had, in 1878, a length of 6,486 kilometres, and 
the telegraph-wires of 13,750 kilometres. 

The aggregate number of letters and news- 
papers received and dispatched were: 


MAIL Letters. Newspapers. 
Egyptian. .......achageene 1,696,357 878,95T 
Austrian. ....5..../cceawbek 13168 No sa3 
talian. 3.2... 0. CRP he 824,500 186,100 
Grecian. ......0cawse0n nthe 58,722 27,272 


= Ai Behm and Wagner, “ Bevélkerung der Erde,” iii.’ 
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The following table exhibits the nationality, 
number, and tonnage of the vessels passing 
through the Suez Canal in the year 1874: 


NATIONALITIES. Vessels. Tonnage, 
Roniglia. seid ce ewes coe sc eees 898 1,797,795 

BTODCH:. . d gia'c:ssisloe ener dielev's seis cis ve 87 222,94 
PIU 2 aires Rave dealt hes cores 53 106,422 
Austro-Hungarian..........-...06. 61 84,159 
Ptatlan see ae se ts alle ae eo eis 62 34,496 
Spanishis ras cidhses,c saccreseneeces 27 50,417 
CASI ATT tettasltc seiscicawess, oes es 31 89,842 
PUP KIGH SPs esc cece tdeswreds 15 18,792 
BRUSBIAN Ad atee ices oe Set olee gewes see rf 11,978 
PROPWORIAD ec she's. sicce adosecticeses 8 13,489 
MCMGRE GR lett igsst ss:sccaincs seis sidsees 25 19,635 
BORGES 35053 e's 05h ea ddbls valecte 1,274 2,423,970 


The movement of shipping in the preceding 
years was as follows: 


YEAR. | Vessels. . | Tonnage * 
BRATS! Seiod BAW perso 4:o-me-a« 486 435,911 
eas oan ; 765 761,467 
MC rel a sax 5's) 5,2 sini cn win 0p 1,082 1,439,169 
ES a 1173 2°085,073 


The total expenditures for the construction 
of the canal and the first arrangements amount- 
ed, up to the close af the year 1873, to 471,- 
769,980 francs. The value of the buildings 
and the inventory belonging to the company 
was estimated in 1874 at 21,795,545 francs. 
The income of the company was, in 1871, 13,- 
276,000 frances; in 1872, 18,325,000; in 1873, 
24,831,127 ; in 1874, 26,726,145. The expendi- 
tures were, in 1871, 15,918,000 francs; in 
1872, 16,253,000; in 1873, 17,346,109 ; in 1874, 
18,667,568. Surplus in 1872 (the first year 
which showed a surplus), 2,071,279 francs; in 
1873, 7,485,077; in 1874, 8,059,577. 

The dispute about the frontier line between 
Abyssinia and Egypt led, in 1875, to a new 
war between the two countries. In August, 
three men-of-war, with a force of troops and 
marines aboard, were dispatched hastily to 
that portion of the Egyptian coast bordering 
on Abyssinia, to punish a body of Abyssinians 
invading Egyptian territory. The Egyptian 
force numbered about 2,000 men, armed with 


_ the Remington rifle, and commanded by Colo- 


nel Arendrup, a Danish officer in the Egyptian 
service, much esteemed for his military capa- 
city. The troops were landed at Massowah, 
at the entrance of the Red Sea, and ordered 
to march into the interior. Rakel Bey, the 
Governor of Massowah, and nephew of Nubar 
Pasha, commanded the rear-guard, Colonel 
Arendrup, the leader of the expedition, having 
charge of the main body, while Count Zichy, 
an Austrian officer, the nephew of the Austrian 
embassador at Constantinople, who accompa- 
nied the expedition as a volunteer, led the van. 
They reached Gundet, ten days’ march from 
Massowah, without difficulty, and there they 
received orders to march on Asawa, in the in- 
terior of Abyssinia. On the way they en- 
countered the whole Abyssinian army, stated 
to consist of 30,000 men, armed, many of 
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them, with the Snider rifle, and led by King 
John in person, who was accompanied by his 
English General Kirkham, an English non- 
commissioned officer who fought under Gordon 
in China, and subsequently, having come to 
Abyssinia with the English, remained behind 
after the taking of Magdala. The Egyptian 
vanguard was first attacked. Colonel Aren- 
drup pushed forward with two companies to 
their assistance, but he could not make head 
against the superior numbers, and fell back, 
followed .by the enemy. The fighting was 
severe, and when with difficulty he reached 
his main body he had only five men left. 
Rakel Bey, in the rear, was attacked, and fell 
fighting bravely at the head of his men. Then 
Arendrup, with the remainder, formed in 
square, and the Egyptians held their own as 
long as their ammunition lasted. The enemy 
was well armed and the carnage was great. 
Finally Arendrup fell, shot dead in the breast ; 
but, notwithstanding the loss of their leader, 
the Egyptian troops stood firm, and at last, 
when the cartridges were all expended, an 
Arab colonel, though already wounded, led 
them on against the enemy in the final bayo- 
net charge, and was killed at the head of his 
men. They were almost all shot down or cut 
to pieces. , 

The Abyssinians suffered severely, and, had 
the numbers been at all equal, Egypt must 
have won the day. As it was, they fought 
without hope from early morn to afternoon, 
and only a mere handful was taken prisoners. 
These, with unusual magnanimity, were sent 
to Massowah to tell the tale by way of warn- 
ing. Egypt suffered almost more by the loss of 
officers than by the loss of troops. Rakel Bey 
was one of the most promising of the younger 
generation of Egyptian officials. He was a 
man of education, and possessed of great cour- 
age and determination. Colonel Arendrup was 
aman of great capacity. He had a thorough 
military training as an engineer iw Denmark, 
and, having come to winter in Egypt for his 
health five years ago, he was induced to enter 
the Egyptian service. His military training 
and capacity at once secured him the. confi- 
dence of the Government, who showed the 
trust they placed in his powers by giving him 
the command of the troops in this unfortunate 
expedition. On receiving the news of the dis- 

raster, great efforts were at once made to con- 

centrate all available troops at'the seat of war. 
Five thousand men left Suez, with some ele- 
phants recently imported from India. Two 
American generals, Loring and Reynolds, went 
in command. 

A still greater loss for Egypt was the death 
of Munzinger, the Governor-General of the 
coasts of the Red Sea, who, on a march from 
Tajurra to Cuhuosa, was, in November, led by 
the treachery of his guides into an ambush, 
surprised by hostile Gallas tribes, and slain with 
about 140 of his men. (See Munzinezr.) The re- 
mainder of his forces, which consisted of about 
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3,000 men, succeeded, after an uninterrupted 
struggle of five days, in returning to Tajurra. 

Another Egyptian corps, which was destined 
to extend the Egyptian frontier in the south, 
occupied on the 11th of October Harrar, in the 
Somauli country. A circular from the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Nubar Pasha, officially in- 
formed the representatives of the foreign pow- 
ers of the conquest of the country. It states 
that the troops which occupied the town, about 
1,200 in number, left Zeyla on the 19th of Sep- 
tember, under the command of Reuf Pasha. 
The Emir of the country did not await the ar- 
rival of the Egyptians, but sent his son to meet 
them and to announce to them his submission. 
In accordance with his request, he was ap- 
pointed by the Egyptian Governor as president 
of a court of justice. Several other tribes, 
through whose territory the expedition had to 
march, also announced their submission. The 
Gallas twice attempted an armed resistance, 
but were defeated, and sent their wives to sue 
for peace. The town of Harrar has a popula- 
tion of about 30,000 persons. The population 
of the territory consists chiefly of Somaulis, and 
a mixture of Arabs and Gallas, in all about one 
and a half million. The population is industri- 
ous and devoted to commercial pursuits. The 
country is fertile, and produces, besides all the 
products of Egypt, myrrh, incense, and an ex- 
cellent kind of coffee. 

The port of Zeyla, opposite Aden, was in 
1875 placed under the suzerainty of the Khe- 
dive of Egypt by the Sultan. Zeyla is situated 
on the Somauli coast, and is a place of some 
importance, being the only port on what is 
known as the Essak coast—from one of the two 
great divisions of the Somauli family, the Essak 
being again divided into three tribes—and has 
some trade with Mocha and neighboring ports. 
It is built on a low, sandy point, called Ras 
Hamar, and consists of a mosque, twelve to 
fifteen stone houses, and probably two hundred 
huts, the whole inclosed within a mud wall, 
which is in a most ruinous state. The popula- 
tion was, some years ago, something under 
1,000 souls. Its chief importance lies in the 
fact of its being considered the port of Harrar, 
a city larger than Mocha, the capital of the 
province of that name, from which it is distant 
eight days’ journey for camels. Large vessels 
cannot, however, approach within a mile of the 
town, as the anchorage is shallow. The old* 
Sheik of Zeyla, Shirmaki, was well known to 


the officers of the Indian Navy frequenting the. 


coast, and often proved his friendship for the 
British Government by keeping the peace 
among his savage and restless subjects, and 
saving shipwrecked crews. The town is now 
under the authority of the Scherif of Mocha, 
who has the power of displacing the Governor, 
should he think fit, but receives no part.of the 
revenue, the Governor paying a tribute of 750 
| ane ve 

_in November, Egyptian troops occupied the 

districts of Juba and Kianuige, dong to 
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the dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar. They 
disarmed the Zanzibar forces and hoisted the 
Turkish flag. When they occupied the town 
of Brava, Mr. Kirk, the British consul in Zan- 
zibar, who went to seek explanations, was 
obstructed, in entering the town, by Egyptian 
troops. As the commandant refused to apolo- 
gize for the insult, Mr.. Kirk threatened to 
order up the British man-of-war Thetis, and 
bombard the town. The Egyptian command-— 
ant sent an apology to the consul an hour be- 

fore the notice of bombardment expired. The 

Thetis had already taken up her position, and 

was cleared for action. 

The solemn inauguration of the new Inter- 
national Court of Appeal, in Alexandria, was 
held on the 28th of June. The Khedive, who 
was surrounded by his ministers and other offi- 
cers of state, delivered an address tothe judges, 
in which he said: 


With the aid of the Sultan and the support of 
foreign powers, I have been able to install the new 
tribunal. I rejoice to see around me so many emi- 
nent and honorable men to whom I can, with every 
confidence, intrust the administration of justice. 
Il am convinced that all interests will find in their 
wisdom perfect security, and that the new tribunal 
will thus obtain obedience and respect. This is a 
day that will be marked in Egyptian history as the 
commencement of a new era of civilization. God aid- 
ing, I am persuaded that the prosperous future of this 
great work is assured. 


The Khedive then received the congratula- 
tions of the representatives of foreign powers 
and the diplomatic body. A reception was 
held subsequently, which was very numerously 
attended by the leading members of the bank- 
ing and commercial community, all of whom 
offered their congratulations to the Khedive. 
The success of the scheme for the establishment 
of the International Court of Egypt has been — 
due in a great measure to the action of the — 
British Government, whose confidence has not 
only reassured the British subjects abroad, but 
induced other nations to withdraw their ob- 
jections. It has long appeared possible to ob- 
tain the willing submission of the various for- 
eign communities to a single system of law. 
The interests of the residents and traders 
are almost wholly commercial, and no one 
would have any difficulty in adapting his trans- 
actions to any reasonable provisions, provided — 
the latter were plainly laid down and consist- — 
ently acted upon.’ In fact, custom has already 
made particular methods prevalent, and trans- 


actions are generally carried on in conformity 


to French law. The real opposition has been 
to the transfer of power from tribunals which 
seemed to represent national independence, 
and the country the jurisprudence of which 
would be dominant under the new system has 
been one of the last to accept the change. It — 
is a singular comment upon the international — 
legal condition of the world that the first 

great step—having a truly international and — 
official character, and having for its object the — 
establishment of a permanent court of inter- 
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national law, composed of members represent- 
ing the principal civilized nations—should 
have been taken in Egypt. 

On the 26th of November it was officially 
announced that the British Government had 
purchased, for £4,000,000, from the Khedive, 
177,000 of the 400,000 shares into which the 
capital of the Suez Canal is divided. The 
news created an extraordinary excitement, and 
was no less a surprise to England than to Ger- 
many, France, Russia, and other countries. 
An official account of the negotiations pre- 
ceding the purchase had not been published at 
the end of the year. It was reported that the 
Khedive had offered his shares also to the French 
Government, which, according to a statement 
made by M. Décazes, French Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, refused to purchase them, from 
fear that such an act might lead to fresh com- 
plications with Germany. The French em- 
bassador in London, the Duke d’Harcourt, in 
a dispatch to the Duke Décazes, French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, stated that Lord Derby told 
him England had bought the Khedive’s shares 
solely to prevent a preponderance of foreign 
influence in the Suez Canal, and would neither 
propose nor oppose an arrangement to place 
the canal under the management of an inter- 
national syndicate. 

The purchase of the shares by the English 
Government is subject to parliamentary ap- 
proval, but the announcement was received 
in England with so universal favor that the 
consent of Parliament was looked upon as cer- 
tain. The comments of the French, German, 
and Russian papers expressed fear that the 
possession of this important canal would give 
to England the virtual suzerainty of Egypt. 
Much regret was expressed by the English at 
the very limited representation England is en- 
titled to under the statutes of the company. 

Besides selling the shares of the Suez Canal 
to the English Government, the Khedive also 
applied officially to England to send him two 
gentlemen competent to undertake the full 
charge of Egyptianfinances. The fullest power 
and every information were promised to the 
new Officials. The English Government com- 
plied with the request, and intrusted the mis- 
sion to Mr. Cave. The commissioner, accom- 
panied by Colonel Stokes, one financial and two 
- political secretaries, and a number of clerks, 
arrived at Alexandria in the latter part of De- 
cember, and was received with great marks of 
honor. The Governor of Alexandria waited 
upon him immediately on arrival, and the Min- 


ister of Finance came down from Cairo with — 
aspecial train, which he placed at his disposal, 
and by which he proceeded at once to the 


capital. 

The Sultan of Darfour, who is now a captive 
of the Viceroy of Egypt, arrived in Cairo on 
June 17th, after a journey of four months by 
way of Khartoum, Suakin, and Suez. He is 
tall of stature, very intelligent in appearance, 
and of dignified demeanor. 


He wore wide. 
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trousers drawn together at the ankles, red slip- 
pers, and along scarlet coat of silk, handsomely 
embroidered in gold. Over his shoulder hung 
a long white scarf, also richly embroidered. 
He was received at the railway-station by the 
prefect of the town, who escorted him and the 
three princes who accompanied him to a car- 
riage, where a photographer was in waiting to 
take his portrait. The Sultan had brought his 
wives with him. They wore their hair in short 
woolly locks, and their ornaments consisted of 
glass beads, large silver rings, and corals fast- 
ened to the right nostril. They were all be- 
smeared with cocoanut-oil, the odor of which 
filled the station. After some debate between 
the officers and the railway officials it was as- 
certained that the women refused to leave their 
carriages until all the men had left. Every man 
in the station was then sent away, and the 
women, accompanied by their eunuchs and chil- 
dren, entered the closed carriages which were 
to take them to the Sultan’s palace at Darb- 
el-Achmar. This building has been painted 
in very bright colors to suit the taste of the 
Darfourians. 

The United States consul at Cairo has writ- 
ten to the State Department at Washington, 
reporting the preparations which are being 
made in Egypt for a representation at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition in Philadelphia. He states 
that a commission has been appointed to at- 
tend to the matter in Egypt, for which $5,000 
has been appropriated; also one to attend in 
Philadelphia, for which $60,000 has been ap- 
propriated, and if this sum is insufficient more 
will be added. One of the commissioners is 
now in Vienna, taking casts of all the specimens 
of art which were left in that place after the 
close of the exhibition there, and they will be 
forwarded to Philadelphia. All the arts, prod- 
ucts, and industries of Egypt will be repre- 
sented, as well as many things pertaining to 
her ancient history. The Egyptian Govern- 
ment regrets that it cannot erect separate 
buildings at Philadelphia as it did at Vienna, 
but has abandoned that purpose chiefly for lack 
of a competent person to send there to super- 
intend their construction. 

ELLIOT, Sir Cuartzs, an English admiral, 
born in 1801; died September 9, 1875. He 
entered the Royal Navy in 1816, took a part 
in the battle of Algiers, and served afterward 
in India, on the coast of Africa, and in the 
West Indies. In 1835 he was appointed Chief 
Superintendent of Trade and British minister 
in China, and as such was present at all the 
operations in that country during the follow- 
ing years. He was chargé d’affaires in Texas 
from 1842 to 1845, Governor of Bermuda from 
1847 to 1852, of Trinidad from 1853 to 1856, 
of St. Helena from 1863 to 1869, when he 
retired from the service. He was created a 
K. O. B. in 1856. 

EUROPE. The relations between the great 
powers of Europe continued in 1875 to be of @ 
friendly character, and no international war 
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disturbed the general peace. The official pa- 
pers of Berlin, Vienna, and St. Petersburg, 
represented the three Emperors as being in 
full accord on all questions of an international 
character, and as fully determined to maintain 
the continuance of peace in Europe. The in- 
terviews of the Emperor of Austria with the 
King of Italy and the Emperor of Russia, and 
of the latter with the Emperor of Germany, 
strengthened the belief in a peaceful future. — 

The most important war-cloud on the politi- 
cal horizon of Europe was the insurrection of 
the Christians in the Turkish province of Bos- 
nia. It seemed to reopen the intricate East- 
ern question, and to be another step toward 
the overthrow of Turkish rule in Europe. 
Embarrassed by financial difficulties, the Gov- 
ernment in Constantinople was at first disposed 
to regard the insurrection as a local disturb- 
ance without any importance, and not needing 
any serious military effort for its suppression. 
Thus the insurgents gained time to organize and 
to develop a strength which not only success- 
fully resisted the Turkish army, but compelled 
the great powers to step in and to prevent by 
diplomatic interference more general and se- 
rious complications. The sympathy of the 
Governments and the entire population of Ser- 
via and Montenegro was so outspoken that it 
needed the threats of Austria, Russia, and 
Germany, to prevent them from openly sup- 
porting the cause of the insurgents and declar- 
ing war against Turkey. As the Turks were 
unable to put down the rebellion, unsupported 
as it was by any foreign power, it cannot be 
doubted what would have been the issue if 
Servia and Montenegro had been permitted to 
carry out their intentions. The three Emperors 
do not believe the time to have yet come when 
the dissolution of the Turkish Empire can be 
allowed to take place, and a proposition ema- 
nating from Austria met their approval, accord- 
ing to which some kind of provincial self-gov- 
ernment, under the direction of a Christian 
governor, was to be conceded to Bosnia. The 
Christian insurgents are far from being satis- 
fied with this progress, and indulge the hope 
that in the spring of 1876 disturbances will 
break out in the other provinces of European 
Turkey, and that the Governments of Servia 
and Montenegro will be compelled by public 
opinion to join them. Their hope is greatly 
encouraged by the financial troubles of the 
Turkish Government, which alone are great 
enough to drag a country to the brink of ruin. 
(See Turkey.) 

While the three Imperial Governments of 
Europe appeared to be desirous to postpone 
the overthrow of Turkish rule in Europe, the 
English Government surprised the world by 
purchasing from the Khedive of Egypt his 
shares of the Suez Canal Company. This 
movement, which was entirely unexpected, was 
generally construed as a determination to se- 
cure a controlling influence upon Egypt, and to 
retain a firm hold of the shortest route to In- 
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dia. In order to strengthen the influence of 
England in its Indian possessions, the Prince 
of Wales was prevailed upon to undertake a 
voyage to India. The English Government 
claimed to be entirely satisfied with the recep- 
tion which the native population gave to the 
first representative of the royal house of Eng- 
land who has crossed the ocean to visit them, 
The complications which England had with 
the Governments of China and Burmah were 
likewise solved to the satisfaction of the Eng- 
lish Government. These successes in foreign 
questions to some extent calmed the dissatis- 
faction with the home policy of the ministry, 
which appears to be on the increase, and which 
might have proved a serious danger, if the divi- 
sion of the opposition into Liberals and Radi- 
cals had not for the present made the over- 
throw of the Tory cabinet impossible. (See 
Eeypt, Burman, Cura, and Great Brirar.) 

In France the Monarchists have found it im- 
possible, in consequence of their division into 
three irreconcilable parties, to restore any 
form of monarchy; and the outspoken Repub- 
licans, strengthened by a moderate wing of 
former liberal Monarchists, have succeeded in 
finally securing the adoption of a definite re- 
publican constitution. Though this constitu- 
tion contains a clause regulating a revision and 
leaving the way open for a restoration of mon- 
archy whenever the Senate and the Legislative 
Assembly agree upon it, the republican form 
of government has undoubtedly gained many 
friends, and was at the close of 1875 consider- 
ably stronger than at any previous time since 
the overthrow of the Napoleonic rule, An 
important event in the current history of 
France is the remarkable increase of the in- 
fluence of the Catholic Church upon society, 
which is particularly noticeable in the depart- 
ment of instruction. (See FRANoE. 

In Germany, on the other hand, the Catholic 
Church has been unable to obtain the least 
concessions from the Imperial Government, and ~ 
finds it difficult to maintain her ground. Sev- 
eral bishops of Prussia were again, as in 1874, — 
sentenced to imprisonment for refusing to com- 
ply with the laws of the state, and two of them 
left the country. A number of priests have 
submitted to the Prussian church laws, not- 
withstanding their condemnation by the Pope 
and the bishops. The Catholic party in the 
German Reichstag has, however, not lost any 
of its strength, and in Bavaria it even suc- 
ceeded, at the general election, in securing a 
majority in the new Second Chamber. The 
King, however, emphatically refused to dis- 
miss his Liberal ministry, and the Liberals find 
a consolation for their defeat in the fact that 
the Ultramontane majority in the Chamber is 
only two, and that the representatives of all 
the large towns are Liberals. (See GERMANY. 

The Government of Austria is still conducte 
by a ministry taken from the ranks of the Lib- 
eral party, but it is anxiously intent upon avoid- 
ing any open conflict with the Church. The 
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influence of Austria in general questions of Eu- 
ropean politics has considerably increased in 
consequence of the skillful moves of the Aus- 
trian Chancellor, Count Andrassy, and, in the 
serious complications arising in Turkey, Austria 
even succeeded in taking the lead. In Hungary 
the leaders of the former opposition, who re- 
fused to recognize the present dualistic basis 
of the empire, are now at the head of the Gov- 
ernment, and have given their entire adhesion 
to the permanence of the intimate relations 
between cis-Leithan Austria and Hungary. (See 
Avstro-HunGaRIAN Monarony.) 

In Switzerland the general elections have 
left the ascendency of the Liberal party in the 
Federal Council unchanged. The same policy 
as before will, therefore, be pursued in Church 
questions, and the legislation on this subject 
will continue to be fully as unfavorable to the 
demands of the Catholic Church. In the Catho- 
lic districts the Catholic party appears, how- 
ever, not only to hold its own, but to make 
steady progress, and the most liberal of all the 
Catholic cantons, Ticino, was by the cantonal 
election, in 1875, lost to the Liberal party. 

In Belgium the Government and the majori- 
ty of both Chambers still belong to the Catho- 
lic party, and their ascendency remained un- 
changed. The encouragement given by Belgian 
bishops to the Catholic party of Germany, the 
violent attacks made by the Catholic press of 
Belgium upon the German Government, and 
the outspoken design of a Belgian mechanic to 
assassinate Prince Bismarck, led to sharp diplo- 
matic remonstrances on the part of Germany. 
The threatening complication was, however, 
peaceably adjusted. 

The relations of Italy to Germany and Aus- 
tria appeared to assume a still more friendly 
character than before in consequence of the 
visits paid by the Emperors of Austria and Ger- 
many to the King of Italy. The relations be- 
tween Church and state cannot be expected to 
become of a friendly character as long as the 
Government is determined to maintain and 
strengthen the national unity, and to reject all 


| demands for a restoration of the temporal 


power of the Popes. The Government is, how- 
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ever, anxiously intent upon avoiding harsh 
measures, like those adopted by the Govern- 
ments of Germany and Switzerland, and it is 
only the party of the Left which unreservedly 
approves the Church policy of the German 
Government. (See Iraty.) 

The restoration of the Bourbons in Spain 
has not produced any change in the disor- 
ganized condition of the country. The Carlist 
war continued throughout the year, and at its 
close the country was no nearer the restora- 
tion of peace than it had been at any time 
during the short existence of the republic. 
The young King deemed it safest to postpone 
the election of the new Cortes, and the year 
closed without any sanction of the coup détat 
to which the King owes his throne by the rep- 
resentatives of the people. (See Spain.) 

The war of the Netherlands against Acheen 
was not yet brought to a close, and, although 
it can hardly be doubted that the ultimate re- 
sult of the war will be the annexation of the 
whole island of Sumatra to the Dutch domin- 
ions, the sacrifices required for this purpose 
prove to be much greater than was expected. 
Difficulties with the republic of Venezuela 
led to a rupture of diplomatic negotiations be- 
tween the two states. (See NeTHERLANDS.) 

The Scandinavian states, Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark, are in a very flourishing finan- 
cial condition. Sweden and Denmark no long- 
er agree in the policy pursued with regard to 
Germany. The King of Sweden exhibits an 
earnest desire to enter into the closest and 
most friendly relations to Germany, and has 
thereby given great offense to the Danes, (See 
SWEDEN AND DENMARE.) 

The Government of Roumania is making 
great progress in developing the resources of 
the country. By concluding a commercial 
treaty with Austria, in spite of the protests of 
Turkey, Roumania for the first time exercised 
the rights of an independent state. (See Rov- 
MANTA.) 

The area and population of the geographical 
and political divisions of Europe were, according 
to the latest dates, as follows (see “‘ Bevélkerung 
der Erde,” iii., 1875): 
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and the aggregate population of this part of 
the area is 86 per cent. of the total population. 
The remainder of the area (86 per cent.) has 
an average population of from 100 to 400 per- 
sons to the aquate mile. The last country of 


The following table (from Behm and Wagner, 
‘“‘Bevolkerung der Erde,” ii.) gives a very full 
exhibit of the various density of population in 
the several countries of Europe. It will be 
seen that the densest population is found in 


Belgium, where 64 per cent. of the total area the table (Iceland) has nowhere more than two 
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EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, A special 
meeting of the council of the British Branch of 
the Evangelical Alliance was held in London, 
February 22d, when the report of a deputation 


who had been appointed to visit Constantinople 
for the purpose of presenting a memorial on the 
subject of persecutions which had been suffered 
by Christian converts at Latakia and Marash, in 


audience with the Sultan. 
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Turkey, wasread. The petitions related partic- 
ularly to the cases of two Christians who had 
been expelled from their home at Marash and 
were not permitted to return, and to those of 
certain Ansairyeh, or Christians of Ansairyeh 
—Christians who had been seized and pun- 
ished as deserters from the army for not havy- 
ing presented themselves for enrollment, while 
it was claimed in their behalf that they were 
not liable to conscription. The deputation 
sailed from Marseilles on the 16th of January, 
having letters of introduction from official per- 
sonages in England to the representatives of 
different courts at Constantinople. They ar- 


' rived at Smyrna, January 21st, and had an 


interview with the two Christians who had 
been expelled from Marash, obtaining from 
them their statement of their own case. They 
reached Oonstantinople January 23d, and 
through the British minister sought a direct 
They had been 
promised such an interview, but the minister 


‘who had given them the promise was now out 


of office. On the same day, they received a 
deputation and an address of welcome from 
the Protestant community of Constantinople. 
Monseigneur Etienne Azarian, head of the Ar- 
menian Roman Catholic Church, also called 
upon them with complaints of persecutions and 
annoyances suffered at the hands of the Turk- 
ish authorities at Erzeroum and Angora. They 
received assurances of sympathy and approval 
of the object of their visit from the American, 
French, German, Austrian, and other embas- 
sies. 

The deputation had an interview on the 26th 
of January, at the Sublime Porte, with Safvet 
Pasha, Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Relating the object of their mission, they rep- 
resented that very serious feelings of indigna- 
tion had been aroused in England and other 


countries by what had recently taken place 


in the Turkish Empire, and suggested that it 
was desirable, in the interest of Turkey, that 
the deputation or some members of it should 
have the opportunity of presenting to his Im- 
perial Majesty in person the document, which, 
they stated, bore the signatures of eminent 
personages well known in connection with the 
affairs of Turkey. 

The minister replied that for his Majesty to 
receive a foreign deputation was without pre- 
cedent, and might be followed by consequences 
which the committee themselves would be the 
first to reject; that religious liberty was guar- 
anteed throughout Turkey, and that the Turk- 
ish army must be maintained, and no exemp- 
tion on religious grounds could be admitted. 
With all respect to the deputation, only two 
cases had been mentioned in the memorial, and 


these were not sufficient, in the judgment of 


the Turkish Government, to cause them to de- 

part from established usage, as they were small 

matters about which to trouble his Majesty. 
On the 28th of January, the Grand-Vizier 


gave his decision, to the effect that his Majes- 


ty the Sultan, being Caliph, or religious head 
of the Mohammedan religion, could not receive 
a foreign deputation coming to him on religious 
grounds without seriously offending his Mus- 
sulman population; and that, as regards the 
cases of alleged persecution, the Turkish Gov- 
ernment would now give orders that Mustapha 
and his family (the Christians expelled from 
Marash) should be allowed to leave Smyrna 
for any other place they pleased, but not to re- 
turn to Marash for the present. With regard 
to the Ansairyeh conscripts, no alteration in 
their condition could be promised. 

The deputation then addressed a remon- 
strance to the British minister, and subsequent- 
ly one of the same effect to the Grand-Vizier, 
expressing their disappointment at the refusal 
of the latter officer to solicit for them an audi- 
ence with his Majesty, especially after an as- 
surance had been officially communicated to 
the Earl of Derby by the predecessor of his 
Highness that such an audience should be ar- 
ranged for them, and protesting against the 
refusal as disrespectful to the distinguished 
noblemen and gentleinen who had signed the 
address which they brought with them. They 
said, furthermore, that they could not hold 
themselves responsible for the unfavorable im- 
pression that would be produced in England 
and elsewhere by the failure of their mission. 

On the 2d of February the British minis- 
ter informed the deputation that the Porte de- 
clined to modify its resolution, as already com- 
municated to them, saying further: 


The Sultan having been duly informed of your ar- 
rival, and of the object of your mission, left it to his 
ministers to follow the course which they might think 
proper, and they do not consider it expedient to rec- 
ommend to his Majesty so great an innovation upon 
established usage as to consent that an address to 
his Majesty, in reference to matters belonging to the 
internal administration of his empire, should be 
personally delivered to him at an audience granted 
to a foreign deputation. The Porte, in declining to 
accede to your request for an audience, are anx- 
ious to disclaim all intention of showing the slight- 
est discourtesy to yourselves, or disrespect to those 
who signed the address, but they have felt it ineum- 
bent upon them to avoid establishing a precedent 
likely to be productive of much inconvenience. 
Although you have been denied the privilege of 
peteshilty presenting the address to the Sultan, you 
may at least have the satisfaction of feeling that the 
principal object of your mission will have been at- 
tained. The evidence that has been afforded of the 
indignation with which everything approaching to 
religious persecution is regarded by the best friends 
of Turkey, cannot fail to have a beneficial effect upon 
the Ottoman authorities throughout the empire, and 
the Government will be desirous of preventing them 
from giving cause for further remonstrance. 


The committee remarked, at the conclusion 
of the report: ; ; 


We desire to remind our Christian brethren of the 
pledge given by Sultan Abdui Medjid, that ‘‘ no 
subject of the empire shall be hindered in the exer- 
cise of the religion that he professes, nor shall he 
be in any way molested on that account ;”’ and that 
upon this pledge Turkey was regarded as having 
adopted the sentiments of the most civilized na- 
tions, and has largely profited by her alliance with 
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Christian powers of Europe. This pledge, as we 
were informed, had been repeated on several occa- 
sions by the reigning Sultan, and to this day the 
Turkish Government declares its policy to be one 
of perfect religious liberty. Judging from the re- 
ception our respectful representations met with, and 
from the information obtained during our stay in 
Constantinople, we are constrained to record the 
deliberate conviction that this policy is not carried 
out—that the treatment of Christian converts on the 
part of local authorities is often insulting, and, at 
times, in the highest degree cruel, and that there is 
a failure on the part of the officers of the Porte to 
rebuke their subordinates when convicted of intol- 
erance and an abuse of the powers intrusted to 
them. 


The report of the deputation was formally 
communicated to the council at its regular 
meeting held on the 8d of March. At the 
same time a letter was read from the Rev. Dr. 
Beattie, of Latakia, sustaining the positions 
taken by the deputation as to the unlawfulness 
of the seizure of the Ansairyeh Christians. The 
council decided .to calla meeting of the per- 
sons who had signed the memorial intrusted 
to the deputation, for the purpose of seeking 
their counsel as to what further action should 
be taken on the matter. This meeting was held 
March 18th. Resolutions were adopted op- 
posing the course of the deputation in leaving 
the address in the hands of Sir Henry Elliot, 
British minister at Constantinople; directing 
that the Earl of Derby be communicated with 
and requested to instruct Sir Henry to present 
the address to the Sultan, and support the 
prayer of the memorial; recommending that a 
public meeting be held to call general atten- 
tion to the subject; and requesting the council 
of the Alliance ‘‘to continue their efforts for 
the release of their persecuted brethren in Syr- 
ia, and for the maintenance of religious liberty 
throughout the Turkish Empire.” 

The deputation appointed for that purpose 
called on Earl Derby, April 6th, to represent 
that the deputation of the Evangelical Alliance 
had been refused an audience with the Sultan, 
and to request him to instruct the British em- 
bassador at Constantinople to present a memo- 
rial to the Sultan against the persecution of 
Christians in the Turkish dominions. Ear] Der- 
by replied that he apprehended that he had no 
right to insist upon the Sultan’s receiving a 
deputation. The Sultan never received depu- 
tations of his own subjects, but lived a very 
secluded life, seldom transacting business with 
any but his own ministers. Lord Derby said 
the deputation could not doubt his own sym- 
pathy with their object. Freedom of thought, 
of speech, and of action, so far as that was 
compatible with the requirements of civilized 
society, was the very basis of English society, 
and Englishmen were naturally anxious that 
those principles should be extended as far as 
their influence could be felt. At the same 
time, it must be recognized that in a vast em- 
pire, not having an effective system of police, 
not having a strong central authority, an em- 
pire in which religious and national sentiments 
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were blended, as it were, in one, and in which 
very strong, even fanatical, feelings prevailed 
among the mass of the population, there were 
very grave difficulties to be encountered, which 
it was not fair tothe Porte and its advisers that 
the British Government should not bear in 
mind. 

The seventh annual meeting of the Hvangel- 
ical Alliance for the United States was held in 
New York City, January 25th. One branch 
Alliance had been formed during the year, that . 
of Wisconsin, organized at Appleton, Decem- 
ber 21, 1874. The codperation of the Alliance 
had been asked by the British branch in the 
case of the religious persecution of the converts 
to the Christian faith in the Turkish Empire. 
A special committee had been appointed, with 
power to act in the premises. The committee 
found, after accurate examination of the sub- 
ject, that the attitude of the American branch 
would necessarily differ in some points from 
that of the British and Continental branches, 
as the Government of the United States was 
not a party in the treaties concluded after the 
Crimean War, for the protection of Christian 
subjects of the Sultan. They had therefore 
drawn up a momorial of their own, which was 
presented to the Turkish minister at Washing- 
ton by the Hon. Peter Parker and Dr. Joseph 
Henry, and secured from him the promise of 
an impartial examination into the nature of 
the case, and a careful consideration of the 
argument presented. This paper gave a tem- 
perate exposition of the doctrine of the liberty 
of the conscience as held by American Protes- 
tants, with an endeavor to show it to be in 
harmony with the fundamental principles of 
the Mohammedan religion. In it the attention 
of his Excellency was especially called to the 
fact that— 

The interpretation put upon the treaty of 1856 by 
the British embassador, specially prominent in its 
negotiation, is the interpretation which Christian 
men and nations must recognize in its provisions. 
Its wording must, of course, have been framed in 
harmony with the traditional policy of the Moham- 
medan ¢mpires, and also in keeping with the pre- 
cedents of the Turkish dominion. "To suppose the 
contrary is inconsistent with the dignity and _ self- 
respect of the Government of the Sublime Porte. 
Yet more, it is in accordance with natural right, 
which is the foundation of all law and government. 


The committee added: 


The stipulations of the Hatti Scherif of 1856 are in 
fact the restoration of the ancient and traditional - 
Mohammedan policy as interpreted from the first by 
its wisest and best doctors. "Tf the English Govern- 
ment insist upon this interpretation of the treaty, 
because of their military alliance with the Turkish 
power, the American people ask its recognition on 
grounds of natural right belongin to all men, and 
of international comity now controlling the counsels 
of all states. 


Subscriptions had been instituted under the 
direction of the American branch of the Alli- 
ance to secure a fund for the relief of the fami- 
lies of the Rev. Messrs. C. Pronier, A. Canas- 
co, and Emile Cook, foreign delegates to the 
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General Conference of 1874, who died during 
their return home or shortly afterward by or 
in consequence of a disaster to the steamship 
Ville du Havre, on which they were passen- 
gers. The funds obtained had been invested 
in New York City bonds, and amounted, in- 
cluding premiums, at the time of making the 
report, to the following sums: Cook fund, 
$8,421.71; Pronier fund, $5,956.18; Canasco 
fund, $5,914.18. The Alliance expressed its 
preference for Edinburgh as the place for 
holding the next General Conference. 

The Annual Conference of the British Branch 
of the Evangelical Alliance was held at Bel- 
fast, beginning October 19th. The proceed- 
ings began with a meeting for prayer, over 
which Sir Thomas McClure, Bart., V. L., pre- 
sided. <A conversazione was held in the even- 
ning. Lord Waveney presided, and delivered 
an address in which hedwelt upon the craving 
- for closer union among Evangelical Christians, 
and showed how the Alliance satisfied this 
’ yearning, while yet fully recognizing individual 
lfberty in thought and action. The Rev. Dr. 
Henry, of Queen’s College, delivered an ad- 
dress of welcome to the foreign delegates and 
visitors. Replies were made by Lord Alfred 
Churchill on behalffof the council of the Atli- 


ance, the Right Hon. Martin William Brooke 


for the Irish branch, Mr. Findlay Anderson for 
the Scottish branch, the Rev. Mr. Hitchcock, 
of Paris, for the American branch, Pastor Au- 
guste Fisch for France, Pastor G. Rochedieu 
for Belgium, Pastor van Audel for Holland, 
Mr. CO. Faithful for Spain, the Rev. J. C. Asten 
for Germany, and the Rey. Teofilo .Gey for 
Italy. The two succeeding days, Wednesday 
and Thursday, October 20th and 21st, were oc- 
cupied with business conferences. The annual 
address was delivered by the Rev. J. W. Mc- 
Kay. The annual report of the Alliance spoke 
of the rapid growth of the body and the for- 
mation of new branches; of some results of 
the General Conference held in the city of 
New York in 18738; of the organization and 
meeting of the Dominion branch at Montreal 
in 1874; of the visits of deputations of the 
Alliance to the embassadores from Japan, 
the Shah of Persia, and the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, who had visited England; of the success- 
ful results of the efforts which had been made 
in behalf of a better observance of the Sab- 
bath in Switzerland; of efforts which had been 
made in behalf of religious liberty or toleration 
in Russia, Turkey, and Persia; of movements 
to promote a more free exchange of pulpits be- 
tween ministers of different denominations ; 
and of other movements in which the Execu- 
tive Committee had taken a more or less active 
part. The most important paper presented by 
the meeting was one which had been prepared 
by the Dean of Canterbury on the subject, 
‘The Communion and Codperation of Chris- 
tians in all Lands an Increasing Obligation on 
the Universal:Church.”» The dean was pre- 
vented by illness from being present, and the 
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paper was read for him by the secretary of the 
Alliance. 

Other papers were read upon “ The Life of 
the Church and how to quicken it” (Rev. J. P. 
Chown); “‘The Revealed Will of Christ that 
his People should be manifestly One, for a Tes- 
timony to Doctrine, as well as for United Action 
in evangelizing the World” (Rev. Donald Fra- 
ser, D. D.); ‘‘The Headship of Christ in his 
Church the True Bond of Union among its 
Members” (Rev. Canon Battersby); ‘The 
Signs of the Times as regards the Position and 
Progress of Evangelical Religion throughout 
the World” (Rev. Alexander McCauley); 
‘religious Liberty and the Means of guarding 
it” (Rev. William Wright, from Damascus) ; 
and ‘‘ Infidel and Superstitious Tendencies of 
the Present Age, and how best to meet Them.” 

- The Right Hon. Master Brooke gave an ac- 
count of the Old Catholic movement, and of 
the congress held at Bonn in the preceding 
August, which he had attended. The Rev. 
Dr. Aveling, of London, the Rev. Auguste 
Fisch, of Paris, the Rev. J. Duncan, laboring for 
the Spanish Evangelization Society in Spain, 
the Rev. G. Rochedieu, of Belgium, and the 
Rev. Teofilo Gey, of Rome, spoke of the state 
of religion, particularly of Evangelical Protes- 
tantism in the countries which they repre- 
sented. Mr. Gey presented a request in the 
name of the four thousand Protestants in Rome, 
to have the next General Conference of the 
Alliance held in that city. It was referred to 
the consideration of the council. Mr. Wright, 
of Damascus, made a strong representation of 
the persecutions which had been inflicted upon 
subjects of the Turkish Empire in Syria, who 
had renounced Mohammedanism and become 
Christians. 

The first Biennial Conference of the Ameri- 
can Branch of the Evangelical Alliance met at 
Pittsburg, Pa., October 26th, and continued 
in session four days; Mr. William E. Dodge, 
President, was unable to be present, and Mr. 
Felix R. Brunot presided in his stead. The 
meetings began on the evening of October 26th, 
with religious services, addresses of welcome 
by the presiding officer and gentlemen repre- 
senting the city in which the conference was 
held, and replies by members of the Alliance. 
The regular discussions began Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 27th, when papers were read as follows: 
1. “*Reunion of Christendom,” the Rev. W. I. 
Budington, D. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., the Rev. 
H. D. Ganse, D. D., New York; 2. ‘Increased 
Efficiency of Sunday-Schools,” Rev. J. H. Vin- 
cent, D. D., Plainfield, N. J.; 3. ‘Bible Re- 
vision,” the Rev. E. V. Gerhart, D. D., of Lan-- 
caster, Pa., the Rev. Philip Schaff, D. D., of 
New York; 4. “The Best Way of reaching 
the Masses,”’ the Rev. G. W. Heacock, D. D., of 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

The topics and papers for the third day, 
Thursday, October 28th, were: 1. ‘Art in Re- 
lation to Worship,” the Rev. E. A. Washburn, 
D. D., of New York; 2. ‘‘ Ultramontanism and 
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Civil Power,” the Rev. G. W. Sampson, D.D., 
of New York, the Rev. W. I. Budington D. D., 
of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 3. ‘‘The Sey aes of 
Intemperance,” the Rev. James M. Buckley, 
of Stamford, Conn., the Rev. W. M. Taylor, 
D.D., of New York. 

On the fourth day, Friday, October 29th, 
papers were read on—1l. ‘The Sabbath Ques- 
tion,” the Rev. M. Valentine, D. D., of Gettys- 
burg, Pa., the Rev. S. M. Hopkins, D. D., of 
the Auburn Theological Seminary, N. Y.; 2. 
‘Religion in Common Schools,” the Rev. John 
Cotton Smith, D. D., of New York, the Rev. 
E.S. Porter, D. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 3. ‘The 
American Sabbath-School of To-day and the 
Future,” the Rev. W. J. R. Taylor, D.D. It 
was resolved that the Biennial Conference be 
continued. The formation of branch Alliances 
in every community was recommended. De- 
troit, Michigan, was selected as the place for 
the meeting of the next Conference (1877). 

EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. The 
following is a summary of the statistics of this 
denomination as they were reported in Sep- 
tember, 1875: 


zelaé| ¢ | 3 
CONFERENCES. s 3 3 3 FE = 
iF = 5 
East Pennsylvania.......... 102 78 14,780 195 
Central Pennsylvania....... 80 65 11,008 15T 
INOW OYODRKecc ates qeagacrieotce 3T 13 4,056 61 
Pittsburg. 255 ss). Sacisis elas tere 57 40 7,784 113} 
RANGES) oe ods. doeiieuas 27 10 1,876 16 
Canada nce en aon. ct ee 83 11 8,946 66 
MAG GBN oc eines stent 85 23 4,258 
DUNN OIB a esse eects eens 83 70 8,831 107} 
MOWER oo eee ee ee 69 40 5,700 
WAROODMIE so. cei es fey tn 56 86 9,128 110 
ONO, hig ria aetna es 68 65 7,975 139 
MIBTIONOUR S655 eee chee: 36 7 8,076 83 
WOMAN orc ea tc 56 52 6,631 112 
GOrmaivinc Asrock. seas 86 9 6,083 15 
California and Oregon...... 4 i 175 3 
BOWL ohn gece en ane 719 =| 519 95,247 1245 


Number of Sunday-schools, 1,5354; of offi- 
cers and teachers in the same, 17,166; of Sun- 
day-school scholars, 92,086; probable value 
of churches, $3,034,891; number of parson- 
ages, 353; probable value of the same, $418, - 
935; amount of conference contributions, $4,- 
698.80; of contributions for missions, $65,- 
165.40; of contributions for the Sunday-school 
and Tract Union, $2,108.80; number of chil- 
dren baptized, 7,057; of adults baptized, 1,484. 
The tables show an increase of 4,998 mem- 
bers from 1874, 

The sixteenth session of the General Con- 
ference of the Evangelical Association was 
held in Philadelphia, beginning October 14th. 
The bishops presided in rotation. An “* Epis- 
copal Address” was presented by the bishops, 
giving a review of the progress of the inter- 
ests of the Church since the General: Confer- 
ence held five years before. It stated that the 
statistics of the past four years showed the 
following increase: in ministers, 164; in mem- 
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bership, 17,850; in churches, 266; in Sunday- 
schools, 866; in catechumens, 1,000; and pro- 
portionately for other items. The ratio of 
increase, about 22 per cent., was smaller than 
that for the preceding five years (1867 to 1871, 
more than 29 per cent.). The Missionary So- 
ciety had extinguished the debt of former 
years, and had materially extended its under- 
takings. The missions on the Pacific coast 
showed increased strength, and the missions 
in Europe enjoyed continued prosperity. The 
number of members had increased 100 per 
cent., and twice as much territory was occupied 
as at the preceding General Conference. The 
publishing interests of the Church, the Sunday- 
schools, and the Charitable Society, were men- 
tioned as being in a favorable condition. 

The Committee on Missions reported upon 
the missionary money received during the past 
four years as follows: 


For home and German missions............... $255,154 91 
Heathen mission’ 34.5 cates teswn a eesiaod veka 5,469 95 
Bequests to the standing fund ................. 26,882 15 

TOCA. 6 icacsccncsewesiveegsg ees satuavectee $287,507 01 
Expended for home and German missions...... $254,282 19 
Total standing missionary fund................ $49,167 85 


The Conference unanimously decided -that a 
heathen mission be established in Japan. 

The report of the Charitable Society showed 
that it had received bequests since its organi- 
zation in 1836 to the amount of $23,225.87, 
and had distributed of interest in the same 
period, to superannuated ministers and widows 
of deceased preachers, $20,698.92. It had now 
assets valued at $23,445.80. 

The orphan asylum contained 215 inmates. 
It had a farm of 170 acres, which yielded 
yearly $3,000’ worth of products. The proper- 
ty was worth $100,000. The Committee on 
the Orphan Institute were instructed to con- 
sider the propriety and practicability of found- 
ing a home for the aged and infirm members 
of the church. Two German Conferences 
were established: one to be composed of the 
German appointments in the East Pennsylva- 
nia and Central Pennsylvania Conference, and 
to be called the Atlantic Conference; the 
other to be composed of the German appoint- 
ments in the Pittsburg, Ohio, and New York 
Conferences, and to be called the Erie Con- 
ference. 

The constitution of the Board of Publica- 
tion was arranged by a provision, that the 


territory of the Church be divided into six 


districts, from each of which should be elected 
one member, the six district members, with 
one of the bishops, to constitute the board. 
Four bishops were elected for the next quad- 
rennial term, viz., J. J. Esher and R. Yeakel 
(reélected), R. Dubs, and T. Bowman. The 
subject of changing the name of the church 
had been considerably discussed before the 
meeting of the Conference, and was considered 


in its deliberations, No name was found on 


which a majority could agree, and the subject 
was indefinitely postponed. 


in 1869 to the 
again in 1874 to the German Reichstag His 
_ principal work is “Geschichte des Volkes Is- 
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The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Mis- 
sionary Society of the Evangelical Association 
was held in Philadelphia immediately after the 
close of the session of the General Conference. 
The reports showed that the total receipts for 
the year had been $77,000.39, and the total 
expenditures had been $76,983.05. The total 
amount of the heathen mission fund was $25,- 
650.17, and the améunt of the standing fund 
was $49,167.85. The treasury was indebted 
$8,175.99. The society had received during 
the year bequests to the amount of $8,335.50. 
The number of home and foreign missions un- 
der the supervision of the denomination was 
289, of which 277 were supplied at the sessions 
of the Conferences within whose bounds they 
were situated. The number of missionaries 
in active service was 301. Between twenty 
and thirty churches had been built on the 
home and foreign mission fields during the 
year, and the majority of them had been dedi- 
cated free of debt. The prospects of the 
Ohurch in California and Oregon were more 
promising, and considerable progress had been 
made during the year. Two laborers had been 
added to the force in Oregon. The trans- 
atlantic work (in Germany) had been devel- 
- oped to an extent and degree of importance 
not thought of when it was begun. The num- 
ber of members had been doubled in four years, 


and 1,267 new. members had been received. 


during the year just past. Measures had been 
adopted for the location of a mission in Japan. 

EWALD, Gora Hetnrion Aveust von, 
one of the greatest modern Orientalists, born 
November 16, 1803, in Géttingen; died May 
4, 1875. He studied at the university of his 
native place, where he became extraordinary 
professor in 1827, ordinary Professor of Phi- 
Josophy in 1831, and Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages in 1835. Travels in search of Oriental 
manuscripts led him, in 1826, 1829, and 1836, 
to Berlin, Paris, and Italy. In 1837 he, to- 
gether with six of his colleagues at the univer- 
sity, protested against the abolishment of the 
constitutional law of Hanover, in consequence 
of which he, as well as his colleagues, was 
_ dismissed from his professorship. This gave 


him leisure to visit England to investigate the 


public libraries, and in 1838 he received a call 
_ to Tibingen, as Professor of Theology, where 
he was ennobled by the King of Wirtemberg 
in 1841. In 1848 he returned to Géttingen, 
where he published a book entitled ‘ Ueber 
meinen Weggang von der Universitit Tibin- 
gen, mit anderen Zeitbetrachtungen.” Ewald 
_ reappeared prominently in public life in 1866 
as a defender of the rights of Hanover. He 
refused to take the oath of allegiance to the 
King of Prussia as a member of the univer- 


__ BSity Faculty, and in consequence was again re- 


moved from his professorship. He was elected 
orth-German, and in 1871 and 


rael” (7 vols., third edition, Géttingen, 1860- 
Vou. xv.—18 A 
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’67). Among his theological works are, ‘‘ Die 
poetischen Biicher des alten Bundes” (4 vols., 
Stuttgart, 1835-37); ‘Die Propheten des al- 
ten Bundes” (2 vols., Stuttgart, 1840); ‘Die 
drei ersten Evangelien ” (Gottingen, 1850), and 
‘Die Sendschreiben des Apostels Paulus ” 
(Gottingen, 1857). Among his philological 
works the best known is ‘ Kritische Gram- 
matik der hebriischen Sprache” (1827), an 
abridgment of which was published in Leipsic 
in 1835, under the title of ‘ Ausfihrliches 
Lehrbuch der hebriischen Sprache,” and a 
still more condensed epitome in 1842, enti- 
tled ‘‘ Hebraische Sprachlehre fir Anfinger” 
(fourth edition, 1874). He also wrote ‘‘ Gram- 
matica Critica Lingue Arabice ”’ (2 vols., Leip- 
sic, 1831-33) ; ‘‘ De Metris Carminum Arabi- 
corum ”’ (Leipsic, 1825), and ‘‘ Die Lehre der 
Bibel von Gott’ (Leipsic, 3 vols., 1872-’74). 
From 1849 to 1862 he published an annual de- 
voted exclusively to Biblical science, entitled 
“* Jahrbiicher der biblischen Wissenschaft.” 
EXHIBITION, Oxrntrenniat. The project 
for holding an International Exhibition in cele- 
bration of the one hundredth anniversary of 
American Independence, in the city of Phila- 
delphia, in 1876, originated with an association 
of citizens of that place, in 1870. An act of 
Congress was ‘obtained in 1871 creating a Cen- 
tennial Commission, consisting of one delegate 
and one alternate from each State and Terri- 
tory, to prepare and superintend the execution 
of a plan for holding the exhibition. The com- 
missioners were to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent on the nomination of the Governors of 
the States and Territories, and were required 
to fix upon a suitable site and report to Con- 
gress, at the first session after its appointment, 
the time and place of the exhibition, and the 
general features of the plan adopted. The 
President was required, whenever officially in- 
formed by the Governor of Pennsylvania that 
provision had been made for the erection of 
buildings and for giving the commissioners full 
control of the exhibition, to set forth by proc- 
lamation the time, place, and objects of the 
same, and to communicate the facts to the 
diplomatic representatives of all nations. In 
1872 an act was passed incorporating the Cen- 
tennial Board of Finance, and giving it the 
necessary powers to raise funds and direct the 
financial interests of the enterprise. The cap- 
ital stock of the corporation was fixed at 
$10,000,000, in shares of $50 each. The proc- 
lamation of the. President making formal an- 
nouncement of the exhibition was dated July 
8, 1873, and two days later the Secretary of 
State made the required communication to 
foreign representatives. On June 5, 1874, 
Congress passed an act requesting the Presi- 
dent to extend ‘‘a respectful and cordial invi- 
tation to the Governments of other nations to 
be represented and to take part in the Inter- 
national Exposition to be held at Philadelphia 
under the auspices of the Government of the 
United States.” Provision was also made for 
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mitting to the ports of the country free of 
ae all alee ended for the exhibition, 
unless such article should also be intended for 
sale in this country. Pete. 

The Centennial Commission, consisting of 
one delegate and one alternate from each State 
and Territory, was duly appointed, and organiz- 
ed in the city of Philadelphia by the election of 
General Joseph R. Hawley, of Connecticut, for 
president ; Orestes Cleveland, John D. Oreigh, 
Robert Lowry, Thomas H. Coldwell, John 
McNeil, and William Gurney, for vice-presi- 
dents; Alfred T. Goshorn, director-general ; 
John L. Campbell, secretary ; and John L. Shoe- 
maker, counselor and solicitor. An executive 
committee of thirteen was appointed, with 
Myer Asch as its secretary, and several bureaus 
of administration were constituted under the 
following chiefs: foreign, A. T. Goshorn, Myer 
Asch; installation, Henry Pettit; transportation, 
Dolphus Torrey; machinery, John 8S. Albert; 
agriculture, Burnet Landreth; horticulture, 
Charles H. Miller; fine arts, John Sartain. 
The corporators of the Board of Finance 
consisted of two from each congressional dis- 
trict, and four from each State and Territory 
at large. This body was organized with John 
Welsh as president; William Sellers and John 
S. Barbour, vice-presidents; Frederick Fraley, 
secretary and treasurer; William Bigler, finan- 
cial agent; Henry Pettit, Joseph M. Wilson, 
and H. J. Schwarzmann, engineers and archi- 
tects; and a Board of Directors of twenty- 
two members. 

The site chosen for the exhibition was the 
most eligible portion of Fairmount Park, in 
the city of Philadelphia, and it was decided 
that it should open on the 10th of May, and 
close on the 10th of November, 1876. The 
funds have been raised by subscription to the 
stock issued by the Board of Finance, by pub- 
lic appropriations, private efforts, etc. Con- 
gress appropriated $500,000 in 1875, and $1,- 
500,000 more were granted at the session of 
1875-76 ; the city of Philadelphia appropriated 
$1,500,000, the State of Pennsylvania $1,000- 
000, and other States and cities various amounts. 
The women of the country through their efforts 
have raised over $100,000. In most of the 
States and Territories local managers and 
agents have been appointed to awaken inter- 
est, furnish information, and aid generally in 
securing a creditable representation. All the 
foreign countries to which invitations were sent 
have appointed commissioners and will take 
a more or less prominent part in the exhibi- 
tion. These countries with the chiefs of their 
commissions are as follows: Argentine Confed- 
eration, Ernesto Oldendorff; Austria, Rudolf 
Isbary ; Africa—Orange Free State—Charles 


W. Riley; Belgium, Baron Gustave de Woel- 


mont; Brazil, Gaston d’Orleans, Conde d’Eu ; 
China, Edward B. Drew; Denmark, Jacob 
Holmblad; Ecuador, Edward Shippen; Egypt, 
Prince Mohammed Tefwink Pasha ; France, 
M, M, Ozenne; German Empire, Dr. Jacobi; 
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Great Britain and Colonies, the Duke of Rich- 
mond; Canada, Senator Luc Letellier de St. 
Just; New South Wales, Sir James Martin 
Knight; Victoria, Sir Redmond Barry; South 
Australia, A. Musgrave, Esq., O. M.G.; Hon- 
duras, Governor Don Francisco Bardales; Jap- 
anese Empire, Okubo Toshimichi; Liberia, J. 
S. Payne; Mexico, Romero Rubio; Nether- 
lands, Dr. E. H. von Baumhauer; Norway, 
Herman Baars; Peru, Colonel Manuel Freyre; 
Russia, Privy-Councilor Boutovsky ; Sandwich 
Islands, 8. G. Wilder; Siam, J. H. Chandler; 
Spain, the Director-General of Agriculture, 
Industry, and Commerce ; Sweden, A. Berg- 
strom ; Switzerland, Colonel H. Rieter; Tunis, 


Sidi Houssein; Turkey, G. d’Aristrarchi; Ve- . | 


nezuela, Leon de la Cova. 

Fairmount Park consists of 2,740 acres, with 
a variegated and picturesque surface. The ex- 
hibition grounds are at the lower end, and have 
been inclosed with thirteen entrances from the 
boundary drive, named from the thirteen ori- 
ginal States. Street-railways, from all parts 
of the city, terminate in the immediate vicin- 
ity, and branches from the principal steam 
railways have established stations near by. 
The principal buildings provided by the Com- 
mission were substantially completed at the 
opening of the year 1876, and the dates were 
fixed for the reception of articles in the various 
departments. The main exhibition building 
is in the form of a parallelogram extending 
east and west, 1,880 feet in length, and 464 feet 
in width. Most of the structure is one story 
high, the main cornice on the outside being 45 
feet from the ground, and the interior height 
being 70 feet. At the centre of the longer 
sides are projections 416 feet in length, and in 
the centre of the shorter sides projections 216 
feet in length. In these projections are the 
main entrances, provided with arcades on the 
ground-floor, and with central facades rising to 
a height of 90 feet. Upon the corners are four 
towers 75 feet high. The roof, for 189 feet 
over.the central part, is raised above the rést, 
and has at each corner a tower 48 feet square 
and 120 feet high. The area of the ground- 
floor is 20 acres; that of the upper floorsin — 
projections, 87,344 square feet; in towers, 
26,344 square feet; so that the whole structure 
eovers about 214 acres. There is a central 
avenue or nave through the length of the 
building, 1,832 feet long and 120 feet wide; on 
either side of this is a side-avenue 1,832 feet 
long, and 100 feet wide. Between the nave 
and side avenues are aisles 48 feet wide, and 
on the outer sides smaller aisles 24 feet wide. 
Running crosswise is a central transept 416 
feet long, and 120 feet wide; on either side of 
this a side-transept, 416 feet long and 100 feet 
wide, with aisles running between, 48 feet 
wide. The main promenades through the 
nave and central transept are 30 feet wide; — 
those through the side avenues and transepts, 
15 feet wide; and the other promenades, 10 
feet wide—all leading to exit doors at either 
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The main building will in- 
ments of Mining and Metal- 


res, and Education and Sci- 


sance style, of granite, glass, and iron, 365 feet 
spacious basement 12 feet in height, and sur- 


ane 


balconies, 


in the building, which is constructed of brick 
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The Art Gallery is located on a command- 
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end. In the entire structure are 672 columns 


varying from 23 to 1 
are numerous 0 
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mounted by a dome. It consists of a central 
section, a pavilion at each end, and arcades 
connecting the pavilions with the centre. The 
dome rises 150 feet from the ground, terminat- 
ing with a colossal bell, from which the figure 
of Columbia rises. A colossal figure typitying 
one of the four quarters of the globe stands 
at each corner of the base. It is provided with 
numerous halls, galleries, and promenades, and 
the aggregate of wall-space is over 70,000 
square feet. The applications for space for 
fine arts have been so numerous that another 
building, the exact counterpart of this, is to be 
erected, and even then it will be barely possi- 
ble to accept all the applications. 

The Machinery Building is located 542 feet 
to the west of the Main Exhibition Building, 
with its north front in a line with the north 
front of that structure. It consists of a main 
hall, 1,402 feet long and 360 feet wide, with an 
annex on the south side, 208 by 210 feet, the 
whole covering an area of 12.82 acres. In- 
cluding upper floors in portions of the build- 
ing, there are 14 acres of floor accommoda- 
tion. There are two main avenues, 1,360 feet 
long and 90 feet wide, through the building, 
with a central aisle between, and an aisle on 
each side, each 60 feet wide. At the centre 
there is a transept 90 feet wide. Shafting, 
steam and water power, etc., are provided. 
The annex on the south side is for hydraulic 
machinery, and contains a tank 60 feet by 160, 
with a depth of water of 10 feet. 

The Horticultural Building is provided 
through appropriations of the city of Phila- 
delphia, and is to remain as a permanent orna- 
ment.of the park. It is situated a short dis- 
tance north of the Main Building and Art 
Gallery, overlooking the Schuylkill River. It 
is in the Moresque style of the twelfth century, 
and built mainly of iron and glass. It is 888 
feet long, 198 wide, and 72 feet high to the 
top of the lantern. There is a central con- 
servatory, 230 feet by 80, and 55 feet high, 
surmounted by a lantern 170 feet long, 20 wide, 
and 14 high; around this are forcing-houses, 
galleries, etc. The building is approached by 
ornamental terraces and spacious stairways, 
and surrounded by fountains and grass-plots. 
The Agricultural Building stands north of the 
Horticultural, and consists of a nave 820 feet 
long by 125 feet wide and 75 feet high, crossed 
by three transepts, the central one 100 feet 
wide and the others 80 feet wide. Both nave 
and transepts are composed of truss arches of 
Gothic form, and are built of wood and glass. 
The whole structure will be a parallelogram 
820 feet long and 540 wide, covering over 10 
acres, In the immediate vicinity are stock- 
yards for the exhibition of horses, cattle, sheep, 
swine, poultry, etc. 

These are the buildings provided’ by the 
Commission for the general exhibition, but 
there are many others designed for special 
purposes and provided by the representatives 
of different countries and States, or by associa- 
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tions of exhibitors. Among these is a building 
erected by the United States Government for a 
collective exhibition of articles illustrating the 
functions and faculties of the Executive Depart- 

ments. The departments taking part are those 
of War, the Treasury, the Navy, the Interior, 

Post-Office, Agriculture, and the Smithsonian 
Institution. There isa Women’s Building cov- 
ering an acre of ground and costing $30,000, 

in which are to be exhibited the products of 

female industry in every line. During the ex- 

hibition women will be actually employed in 
the building on the work requiring skill in 
which they specially excel. Many of the States 
and foreign countries will have buildings of 

their own for the accommodation of their rep- 

resentatives and exhibitors, and of their peo- 
ple generally. Thus far (January, 1876) fifteen 
States have determined to erect buildings. 

These will generally contain waiting-rooms 
and various accommodations for visitors, rooms 
for the meetings of associations, offices for the 
State managers, post-office and telegraph facili- 
ties, etc. The Ohio State building is to be 
constructed of contributions from all the quar- 
ries in the State. That of California will be 
finished wholly with pine-cones. There will 
be a building in which the working of the 
stamp-mills and mining appliances of Nevada 
and Colorado are to be shown. The British 
buildings are to be in the exact style of those 
of Chester in the seventeenth century. There is 
to be a Vienna bakery with a café, the partition 
being of glass, so that the process of baking 
can be seen by visitors. The Mexican eom- 
mission propose to erect a building for the 
exhibition of Aztec antiquities. Among other 
foreign buildings will be a Turkish bazaar and 
coffee-house ; a Japanese building, in which the 
domestic economy of the empire will be illus- 
trated; a Swedish schoolhouse; and others 
showing characteristics of the architecture and 
modes of life of different countries. Near the 
Women’s Building is to be a Kindergarten 
school in operation, under the charge of Miss 
Elizabeth P. Peabody, and a New England farm- 
er’s home, exhibiting the kitchen and other — 

appliances of a hundred years ago contrasted — 
with those of the present time. The shoe and 
leather trade will have a separate building 300 
feet by 160, provided by the dealers and manu- 
facturers of the United States, and intended 
for the exhibition of the products of the world 


in leather. The Dairymen’s Association will 


also have a building, as will the wagon and 
carriage manufacturers, and several other spe- 
cial interests. Near the art buildings is a — 
large pavilion devoted wholly to photographs. 
Among the other features of the grounds will 
be an observatory 200 feet high, mounted by 
cars on the outside; a tower for the illumina- 
tion of the park with the Gramm light, a struct- 
ure near the river containing pumping ma-— 
chinery to supply the numerous fountains, — 
restaurants in the styles of different countries, — 
etc., etc. A model of Shakespeare’s house at — 


- 
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Stratford-on-Avon has been made and sent 
over by a gentleman of Manchester. The 
buildings will be about 200 in number, covering 
nearly 100 acres and grouped around an arti- 
ficial pond of six acres, stocked with fish, cov- 
ered with swans, gondolas, and boats of vari- 
ous forms. 

The general exhibition is divided into seven 
departments, and these into numerous sub- 
divisions. The seven departments are Mining 
and Metallurgy, Manufactures, Education and 
Science, Art, Machinery, Agriculture, and Hor- 
ticulture. There will be besides various special 
exhibitions, some of which have been already 
mentioned. In connection with the agricult- 
ural department there is to be in September 
and October a grand live-stock display, includ- 
ing horses, mules, and asses, from September 1st 
to 15th; horned cattle from September 20th to 
October 5th; sheep, swine, goats, and dogs, from 
October 10th to 25th, and poultry from October 
28th to November 10th. Living fish are also to 
be exhibited in both salt and fresh water aquaria. 
A plot of 46 acres has been secured two miles 
from Bristol on the Trenton Railroad for the 
trial of agricultural implements and machinery. 
In many cases collective exhibitions will be 
- made; for instance, the manufacturers of Fall 
River, Mass., join in exhibiting their products, 
and the same thing is done in many other 
cases. The book-trade of the country unites 
in a special display of publications. 

Every possible arrangement has been made 
by the Bureau of Transportation to facilitate 
the work of shipping, receiving, and disposing 
of articles sent to the exhibition. The city of 
Philadelphia has, at large expense, improved 
the approaches to the park, and constructed a 
new avenue, including a bridge over the Schuyl- 
kill, which cost over $1,000,000. Several new 
hotels have been erected in the neighborhood 
of the park, and every effort has been made to 
provide amply for the accommodation of visit- 
ors. Arrangements have been made with all 
the leading railroads of the country for the 
transportation of visitors at special rates dur- 
ing the exhibition. Among the special ar- 


_ tangements worthy of mention are those of 
the managers of Cook’s excursions, who will 


; _ Sell tickets good over various lines to Philadel- 


___ phia with coupons attached entitling the hold- 
_ er to a specified number of days’ accommoda- 


tions at hotels named thereon. 
_ The responses and applications which have 
been made quite exceed the expectations of 
_ the projectorsand managers. The applications 
__ for space for machinery number 1,251, which is 
800 more than have been made at any previous 
__ exhibiton of the kind, though some American in- 
ventors and manufacturers have held back from 
sending contributions for fear of having their 


- 
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devices copied. France has shown special in- 
terest and activity in preparing to contribute. 
Her commissioners at first applied for 10,000 
feet of space, and afterward increased the de- 
mand to 16,000 feet. Two thousand applica- 
tions for the department of fine arts alone hhve 
come from that country. Russia was late in 
accepting the invitation, but will make a choice 
display in iron-work, precious minerals, furs, 
and costumes. In Greece an: Olympian exhi- 
bition was held at Athens, as a preliminary to 
contributing to this display, and a selection of 
articles was made from it to send to Philadel- 
phia. Preparations were made by similar home 
exhibitions in Egypt and Australia. The little 
kingdom of Siam appropriated $600,000 to se- 
cure a representation of its arts and industries. 
Tunis will make a choice display of silks, es- 
sences, gilt brackets, jewelry, arms, costumes, 
and saddlery, and sends two Arab tents to be 
pitched in the park. The various States of the 
Union will be represented by illustrations of 
their geology and minerals, vegetable products, 
wild and cultivated, animals, birds, and fishes, 
mechanical products in iron, wood, and fab- 
rics, the results of skilled and artistic labor, 
literary productions, pictorial representations 
of scenery and buildings, historical and statis- 
tical information, educational appliances, asso- 
ciations for various purposes, etc. As incident- 
al to the general celebration may be mentioned 
the erection of a monument in New York har- 
bor, consisting of a colossal figure of Liberty, 
with an illuminating aureole about the head, 
to serve as a beacon, the figure being contrib- 
uted by the French from popular subscriptions, 
and the pedestal being furnished by Americans. 
During the course of the exhibition there will . 
be an international regatta on the Schuylkill, 
and other athletic sports. The opening exer- 
cises on the 10th of May have not been fully 
determined upon at this writing (January, 
1876), but there are to be an oration by William 
M. Evarts, of New York; a poem by Henry 
W. Longellow, of Cambridge, Mass.; and mu- 
sical performances under the direction of Theo- 
dore Thomas, of New York. The awards are 
to be decreed by the Centennial Commission 
on written reports of the judges, and are to 
consist of a diploma and uniform bronze medal, 
with a special report of the judges on the sub- 
ject of each award. The judges are to be two 
hundred in number, one-half foreigners and 
one-half citizens of the United States, to be 
selected for their known qualifications, and to 
be experts in the several departments to which 
they are assigned. The judges from the United 
States are to be appointed by the Centennial 
Commission, and those from foreign countries 
by the commission of each country, in accord- 
ance with an allotment to be made to each. 
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FERDINAND L., ex-Emperor of Austria, 
was born in Vienna, April 13, 1793, and died 
June 29, 1875. He was the eldest son of Em- 
peror Francis I., and his second wife, Maria 
Theresa, Princess of the Two Sicilies. His 
health was always very delicate, and his edu- 
cation was confided to two incompetent gov- 
ernors. He showed at an early age great 
kindness of disposition. In 1815 he under- 
took a journey through Italy, Switzerland, and 
France, which greatly benefited his health 
and improved his mind. After his return he 
devoted his time to the study of heraldry and 
technology, and kept aloof ‘from public affairs. 
In 1830 he was crowned King of Hungary, in 
Pressburg, under the title of Ferdinand V., 
but did not take an active part in the affairs of 
the state. In 1831 he was married to Princess 


_ Caroline, daughter of King Victor Emmanuel of 


Sardinia. In 1832 he escaped assassination at 
the hands of Franz Reind], a pensioned cap- 
tain, who was incited to attack him by a re- 
fusal of some money for which he had asked 
the Emperor. Having succeeded his father as 
Emperor of Austria on March 1, 1835, one of 
his first acts was to relieve the condition of his 
Italian subjects, many of whom had been im- 
prisoned for state offenses. Otherwise he made 
no change in the policy of the empire, and left 
its affairs in the hands of the Archduke Louis 
and of Prince Metternich. He was crowned 
King of Bohemia in Prague, in 1836, and, as he 
had done in Pressburg, he devoted the custom- 
ary crowning-present of the Diet to objects of 
public charity. On the day of his coronation 
as King of Lombardy (September 6, 1838) he 
issued an almost general pardon for all state 
offenses committed in his Italian provinces up 
to that date. The revolt in Galicia, in 1846, 
was followed by the annexation of the free 
city of Cracow to Austria. During the revo- 
lutionary movement of March, 1848, he granted 
the dismissal of Metternich, a more liberal con- 
stitution, and the appointment of a responsi- 


_ ble ministry. But, as these concessions were 


deemed insufficient by the people, they revolted 
in May, and the Emperor fled to Innspruck. 
He returned in August, but, in consequence of 
the revolt of October, he went to Olmitz, 
where he abdicated in favor of his nephew Fran- 
cis Joseph, on December 2, 1848, After that he 
made his permanent residence at Prague, where 
he died. His funeral took place at Vienna, July 
5th. For forty years no Emperor’s funeral had 
taken place in that city. Immense crowds filled 
the streets from the Imperial Castle to the Con- 
vent of the Capuchins, the vaults of which con- 
tain all the deceased members of the Hapsburg 
family. The public buildings and principal 
streets were heavy with huge black flags. The 
balconies were hung with black and silver. All 


the military wore mourning emblems. The 
coffin was brought from the Imperial Castle, 
the state hearse being drawn by eight black 
horses. Every regiment was represented. The 
procession went through long files of troops 
amid the deep, respectful silence of thousands 
of spectators. Inthe convent church the coffin, 
which was covered with a black-and-yellow 
velvet pall, was placed on a dais of gold bro- 
cade. All the Austro-Hungarian ministers were 
present, as well as most of the members of 
both of the Diets, and all the embassadors and 
generals. The church was draped in black, 
emblazoned with the arms and titles of the late 
Emperor. Cardinal Rauscher, assisted by fif- 
teen bishops, celebrated the funeral mass, and 
blessed the coffin. The religious exercises were 
attended by the Emperor and Empress, the 
Archduke Francis Charles, brother of the de- 
ceased, and father of the Emperor Francis Jo- 
seph, and nearly all the other members of the 
imperial family, by the German crown-prince, 
Prinee Leopold of Bavaria, Duke William of 
Mecklenburg, and Prince William of Wiirtem- 
berg. The coffin was lifted from the dais, and 
intrusted to the Capuchins, who carried it into 
the old imperial vault behind the altar. 
FERRY, Orris 8., United States Senator 
for Connecticut, born in Bethel, Conn., August 
15, 1823; died in Norwalk, Conn., November 
21,1875. He was graduated at Yale College 
in 1844, studied law and was admitted to the 
bar in 1846. In 1847 he was appointed lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the Connecticut militia, and 
in 1849 he was appointed Judge of Probate for 
the District of Norwalk. After serving two 
years in the State Senate, he was in 1866 ap- 
pointed State’s attorney for the county of 
Fairfield. He retained this position until 1859, 
when he was elected member of Congress for 
the Fourth District. In the House he support- 
ed the Republican party. At the outbreak of 
the civil war, Mr. Ferry zealously supported 
the Union, and labored ardently to organize 
troops. He went to the field himself, and by 
the exhibition of his military qualities he at- 
tained the rank of brigadier-general. In May, | 
1866, Mr. Ferry was elected United States Sen- 
ator, to succeed Lafayette S. Foster. The Re- 
publicans had at the time a majority of 51 
on joint ballot. His chief competitors were 
Senator Foster and Governor Buckingham. 
During the latter part of the reconstruction 
period, he opposed President Johnson, and 
was one of the Senators who voted “ guilty” 
at the impeachment of Mr. Johnson. In 1872 
he was reélected by a coalition of Republicans — 
and Democrats, defeating Mr. Hawley, the — 
candidate of the regular Republicans. Subse- — 
quently, Mr. Ferry disappointed a section of 
his supporters by his adhesion to the Admin- 
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tration and opposing the ‘‘ Liberal” candidates 
at the presidential election of 1872. He op- 
posed the civil rights bill on the, ground that 
it would prejudice the cause of public educa- 
tion. He spoke but seldom. Mr. Ferry had 
been in feeble health for some years, and was 
able to be in his seat in the Forty-third Con- 
gress only a few weeks. 

FIELD, Mavnsett B., born in 1821; died in 
New York City, January 24,1875. He wasthe 
eldest son of the late Moses Field. He studied 
law and was admitted to the bar, but, possess- 
ing a fortune, he preferred to travel. He spent 
some time in London, Paris, and Madrid. For 
a period he acted as secretary of legation at 
Paris. During the civil war he held an official 
position at Washington, and was for several 
years on intimate relations with Secretary 
Chase. He was appointed by Governor Dix 
Justice of the Second Judicial District Court 
of New York City. In 1874 he published 
‘Memories of Many Men and Some Women,” 
a record of the people he had met and the en- 
tertaining incidents of his life in Europe. 

FIELD, Mrs. Henry M., died in New York, 
March 6th. She was born in Paris, and was left 
an orphan when she was young, and committed 


_ tothe care of her grandfather, the Baron Félix 


Desportes. After receiving a thorogh educa- 
tion at a boarding-school in Paris, she went to 
England and became a governess in the family 
of Sir Thomas Hislop, and took charge of the 
education of his only child, now the Countess 
of Minto, a lady of literary ability. An attach- 
ment was formed between the teacher and pu- 
pil which neither years nor distance could sey- 
er. During Mrs. Field’s last sickness Lady Min- 
to wrote repeatedly to the friend of her youth, 
expressing her gratitude and love, her sympa- 
thy and grief. Returning to France, the young 
governess was soon engaged in the family of 
the Duke de Praslin, a nobleman of the high- 
est rank, and had charge of the education of 
his daughters for seven or eight years, till 
1847. Some time after she left the family oc- 
curred that shocking affair, the killing of the 
duchess by her husband in a fit of passion 
or insanity, followed by his suicide. In the 
frenzy of the hour it was by some surmised 
that the late governess might have been such 
a cause of jealousy as led to the terrible trage- 
dy. She was consequently detained as a wit- 
ness, but, after a severe investigation before 
the Chamber of Peers, the suspicion was dis- 
missed as having not the shadow of plausibil- 
ity. But the unpleasant notoriety of the affair 


- was such that, by the advice of the Rev. Fré- 


déric Monod, in whose family she had lived, she 
soon after left France and came to this coun- 
try, where she arrived in the autumn of 1849. 
Here for a year and a half she supported her- 
self by teaching, until May, 1851, when she 
was married to Rev. Henry M. Field, then 
pastor of a church in West Springfield, Mass. 
It was not until November, 1854, when her 


husband came to New York to edit the Hvan- 
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gelist, that she began to distinguish herself in 
the artistic, literary, and theological circles of 
the city. Her conversational powers were very 
remarkable. Her wit, her sound sense, her 
masculine logic, her extensive knowledge, her 
depth of soul, and courageous defense of her 
convictions, made her for twenty years very 
influential in some of the best circles. Al- 
though she wrote well, her writings did not 
equal her talks. ‘‘ Like the celebrated Rachel 
Levin, and Henriette Herz in Berlin, she com- 
manded a certain natural homage by the force 
of her character and the brilliancy of her en- 
dowments, without the prestige of original cre- 
ations in letters or art.’? With a strong pas- 
sion for society, her house in town was long 
famous for its receptions, and her hospitable 
summer home in Stockbridge always had a 
succession of visitors. It was, perhaps, in her 
own home circle that the great range of sym- 
pathies which marked her conversation was 
exhibited. Her heart was full of kindness for 
the ignorant and unfortunate. Her compas- 
sion for poor girls, especially young emigrants 
from France, led her to serve for. three years 
as Principal of the Female Art School at the 
Cooper Union. She was an accomplished ar- 
tist, and her crayon portraits have been often 
seen on the walls of the Academy of Design as 
well as in the dwellings of her friends. Her 
fatal disease was an affection of the stomach, 
which finally extended to the brain. Her let- 
ters, and some of her other productions, have 
been recently published under the title ‘‘ Home 
Sketches in France, and other Papers” (New 
York, 1875). 

FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The financial embarrassment which com- 
menced in the last quarter of the year 1873 
continued without any relaxation throughout 
the year 1875. Nevertheless the year closed 
with a quiet but cheerful tone pervading busi- 
ness circles. It was believed that the depress- 
ing influences which had been felt with such 
force for more than two years had nearly or 
quite exhausted themselves; that no measures 
calculated to disturb values or check the resto- 
ration of confidence were likely to be taken by 
Congress; and that trade and commerce, left 


-to legitimate influences, might be expected to 


exhibit a satisfactory revival on the opening of 
the year 1876. The question of substituting 
the greenback currency of the Government for 
the bills of the local banks, and canceling the 
latter, was extensively agitated. The action 
of Congress in fixing 1879 as the time for the 
resumption of specie payments was very gen- 
erally approved, especially in the commercial 
States of the Union. 

In the annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, made December, 1874, there were 
presented a statement of the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the Government for the first. 
quarter of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1875, 
and an estimate of the same for the remaining 
three-quarters of the fiscal year. 
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The receipts of the first quarter above men- 
tioned, ending on September 30, 1874, which is 
the first of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1875, were as follows: 

Byrom CUStOMIS)s.(. cc cicis:c e'siein si aste c cieinie'eleleis)s'a $46,651,200 10 
From internal revenue .............eeeeeeee 26,314,615 33 
From sales of public lands ....... Serres 391,465 88 
From tax on circulation, ete., of national banks — 8,596,148 23 
From repayment of interest by Pacific Rail- 


WAYS ccccscnccpeacemsice sacs sence sinctes 217,941 97 
From customs’ fines, etc..... A Be SOS AMOOEC 30,540 381 
From consular, patent, eapere fees : Sheiee 451,257 11 
F roceeds of sales of Government prop- 

pec: Deeselerieisiars tact ai orcic ete eaters erecta * ee 522,546 77 
From miscellaneous sources.........--+..-. 1,255,332 57 

Net ordinary receipts ...........--.. $79,431,048 27 
From premium on sales of coin...........+. 1,453,287 72 

Total net ordinary receipts ........... $80,884,285 99 
Receipts from certificates of deposit of legal 

tenders and coin certificates in excess of re- 

COMPtiONs oe). jercisrsisieis & ester cls sakes nis sinlersierelsc 5,247,068 24 
Balance in Treasury, June 80, 1874.......... 150,731,694 63 

Totaliavailable’sacisisesciseissclaewveisic oe ct eke $2386,863,048 86 


The expenditures during the same period 
were as follows: 


For civil and miscellaneous expenses, includ- 
ing public buildings, lighthouses, and col- 


lecting the Tev.enues s5,... cais.yetersicielnre syeieusie aie $20,838,410 77 
MOY UN ans) sie jeiz cicte'cts1eete.cis cre cie cusmctareyaier ere 8,032,752 93 
OT POUSIONS eerie stay cic eis to orateserslalepaleieieteis aecsiats 8,918,407 18 


For military establishment, including forti- 

fications, river and harbor improvements, 

ONC /ATSONGIB cis creciooicisicrs aside eres ace wete 11,618,290 99 
For naval establishment, including vessels 

and machinery, and improvements at navy- 


VAROS Fe ce csesreisieteniem ars. orsieteisrele Siecle ete 8,122,728 14 
For interest on the public debt, including Pa- 
cific "Railways Dondsr.jaisi. ois <cictein eve ele aie eels’ 82,787,899 88 
Total ordinary expenditures .......... $85,813,489 42 
Balance in the Treasury, September 80,1874. 151,549,559 44 
LOUAl cc cdwacacepactescnnawane sacends $286,863,048 86 


For the remaining three-quarters of the 
same fiscal year, ending June 30, 1875, it was 
estimated that the receipts would be: 


LOM CUSLOMB .:.1.ercewettien seas oes e eae ee $115,350,000 00 
rom internal revenue. «2 p.-eosse ee eoase ant 8,784,000 00 
From sales of public lands................e. 1,000,000 00 
From tax on national banKs................ 8,300,000 00 
From Pacific Railways...........0.seseee f 500,000 00 
From customs’ fines, etc.............000. eas 200,000 00 
From consular, patent, and other fees....... 1,200,000 00 
From sales of public property............... 1,000,000 00 
From miscellaneous sources.............06 2,100,000 00 


POU esa cc dca canecue wun eves co eee $208,434,000 00 


For the same period, it was estimated that 
the expenditures would be: 
For civil and miscellaneous, including public 


| eee geet on ein ep Rn ae Oe ORNS 
Rema Eesti Oeste #5000,000 00 
For POMBO ve creas ts nace cape vacances 21,442,000 00 
For military establishment................. 28,500,000 00 
For naval establishment..... Wise See ae wee ee 17,000,000 00 
For interest on the public debt.............. 70,000,000 00 
SRO se enci as oa ee es cat ietae: $190,002,000 00 


Thus, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1875, 
from the foregoing account of actual receipts 
and expenditures for the first quarter, and of the 
estimates of the same for the remaining three- 
quarters, the estimates being based on the as- 
sumption that Congress would not increase the 
expenditures by deficiency or other appropri- 
ations, it was expected that the revenues would 
amount to $284,318,285.99, and that the ordi- 
nary expenses would be $275,315,489.42; which 


would leave a surplus revenue of $9,002,796.57 
to be applied to the sinking-fund. 

But the moneys received and covered into 
the Treasury by warrants during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1875, were as follows: 


CUISEOTIIS: s nis1oo sresvw sceis o ors siela Sia oretorsis wre ecu wi stare $157,167,722 35 
Internal revene <a sci,cc-varsc se m'e 29 ecco wins 110,007,498 58 
Sales of public lands...... Doriesit tia clots alse 1,418,640 1T 
Tax on circulation and deposits of national 
WANKS ee apulasslaswstecsiees aes Pere oeees 7,268,379 16 
Repayment of interest by Pacific Railway 
OOMPANIOS. Jo. dsaien cos see acenctcaebension 882,274 91 
Customs’ fines, penalties, etc............060- 228,870 23 
Labor, drayage, storage, etC,.......ceeeeeces 1,112,500 58 
Sales of Indian trust-lands........ iinicky es neehe ie 243,671 66 
Fees—consular, letters-patent, andland...... 1,818,884 29 
Proceeds of sales of Government property... 1,278,693 87 
Marine Hospital taxis, .ccisscd cast cacacass 8,893 78 
SleambDOat TECS i). ccna slelnid sit alee’ cisleiwais tats 260,944 75 
Profits ON CoiMAage, CtGis.60.0;.c ccs o.siias sees vers 452,657 40 
THx Of. GORI-BRING., ops sce nee eek 817,494 75 
Miscellaneons SOUFCES......cecceescccencecs 1,228,649 98 
Total ordinary receipts..... esGeae eee $284,020,771 41 
Premium’ on /@ales Of COM. Jc .is ss vss a since eae 8,979,279 69 
Total net receipts, exclusive of loans......... $288,000,051 10 


Balance in Treasury June 80, 1874, including 
deposits of coin and United States notes 
represented by certificates outstanding..... 150,781,694 63 


Total available cash.........ceseeeees $438,731,745 78 


The net expenditures by warrants during 
the same period were as follows: 


Clyilexpensess<.<cn0 cs <5 pincer ones ---- $17,846,929 58 
MoreigN I WtErooulse: << cai svecleled oe cece 1,265,418 28 
TNGIANS sss scsscccn scscietieee va Shae e eeahaee 8,384,656 82 
IPONSIONS i taco cc cas tavewsee nce aoa tees at 29,456,216 22 


Military establishment, including fortifica- 

tions, river and harbor improvements, and 

RESCNAIB: Fests esas onic 3c oases se seme 41,120,645 98 
paler accor pa including vessels, and éiapeuen ae 

machinery an provements at atP brak ws 497, 
Miscellaneous civil, including public buildings, 

lighthouses, and collecting the revenues... 50,528,586 22 
Interest on the public debt, including interest 

on bonds issued to Pacific Railway Com- 


DANION. F555. coc eneus tacbeeeee vin bie Biches 103,098,544 57 
Payment of award to British claimants...... 1,929,819 00 
Total net expenditures.,...........6. $274,628,899 84 
Redemption of the public debt.............. 19,405,936 48 
Total net disbursements.............. $294,029,829 32 
Balance in Treasury, June 30, 1875..... cease 144,702,416 41 
TOA cave vccsas oe eeOvano nets saree $438,731,745 78 

This statement shows that the net revenues 
for the fiscal year were,........-.-++ -.-.- $288,000,051 10 


And the ordinary expenses (including the 
award to British claimants, $1,929,819) .... 274,623,892 84 


Leaving a surplus revenue, exclusive of pro- 
vision for the sinking-fund............ «e+» $13,376,658 26 


The receipts for the first quarter of the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1876, were as follows: 


Customs. <..25 .+000 00.0 00inymiaee tee $44,233, 
Internal revenue. ........s00s seeks easheenee 28,199,723 50 
Sales of public lands... ......::ccausepoween - 808,641 
Tax on circulation, etc., of national banks.... 8,626,033 83 
Repayment of interest by Pacific Railways... 262,202 87 
Customs’ fines, etc...........20000% ssesenae 28,521 75 
Consular, patent, and other fees............. 510,427 19 
Proceeds of sales of Government property.. 104,273 
Miscellaneous sources........ ssseccecers .. 1,722,408 90 
Net ordinary receipts ..........++-00+ $78,995,869 6T 
Premiums on sales of oft coves peo ben Came 2,160,275 47 — 
Total net ordinary receipts........... $81,156,145 14 
Balance in Treasury, June 80, 1875........-. 144,702,416 41 
Total available...........eeceecee sees $225,958,561 55 


The expenditures during the same period 
were as follows: 
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Civil and miscellaneous expenses, including 
public buildings, lighthouses, and collect- 


ing the reVeENUES....e.--- eee eee eee cece $18,673,072 68 
WACIENG sav cea e cae P HEN sees cece clos cscs 2,660,474 38 
ANSON S acNikeoa a Neen Oeas oe sc cle Waes de caed 8,845,927 64 


Military establishment, including fortifica- 
tions, river and harbor improvements, and 
arsenals 

Naval establishment, including vessels and 
machinery, and improvements at navy- 


11,391,476 26 


ee ee ee ee ry 


VARIG co sins ele's WU eviidia. si giaisroicis ict inicleis Geen Ge 7,959,037 99 

Interest on the public debt, including Pacific 
Railway bonds... .....cscescecceceeceees 84,517,554 81 
Total ordinary expenditures........... $84,047,543 76 
Redemption of the public debt.............. 6,838,999 66 
Balance in Treasury, September 30,1875..... 134,972,018 18 
PERIUALE Sos oka sis g hielaa eee eicctateisie Nicis sivieiese $225,858,561 55 


For the remaining three-quarters of the same 
fiscal year, ending June 30, 1876, it was esti- 
mated that the receipts would be as follows: 


NEUE Cx csc on cate RaweS iors svednneievae sa $112,000,000 00 
MRLGPNGLOTOVONUG s.05 ove tccepeccccececenves 92,000,000 00 
MGs .OF DUD ands... .ccccsccesccccccces 1,000,000 00 
maxon national banks...............06 SAAC 8,650,000 00 
Reimbursement by Pacific Railways........ 350,000 00 
Customs’ fines, penalties, and forfeitures.... 100,000 00 

_ Consular, patent, and other fees............ 1,300,000 00 
.Proceeds of sales of public property........ 600,000 00 


Miscellaneous sources, including premium on 
DUNN ele i cath tevnsmenteacenge ecacaes 5,200,000 00 
Total net receipts ..... 2... nce cseecctes $216,800,000 00 


It was estimated that the expenditures for 
the same period would be as follows: 


BOO ee meee ee ee ee eee eeseeereesesessees 


RIB ain asad ocistee nets 00d ie vied eacis 4,400,000 00 
MERLE SYS. aie Wes sia\olalc\ais 0 eh 4isis 6 ce o\a’s!sis aicaca: 21,000,000 00 
Military establishment..............-..eee0 80,000,000 00 
INBVAP-GBRADISHMONE.... 0c. cc n ees cccceee 12,000,000 00 
Interest on the public debt..............00. 67,500,000 00 
. ‘ Ka MESeE Tae 

Total ordinary expenditures.......... $184,400,000 00 


Thus, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1876, from the foregoing statement of actual 
receipts and expenditures for the first quarter 
and the estimates of the same for the remain- 
ing three-quarters, based upon appropriations 
already made, and also on the assumption that 
Congress would not increase the expenditure 
by deficiency or other appropriations, it was ex- 
pected in the judgment of the Department that 
the revenues would reach the sum of $297,456,- 
145.14, and that the ordinary expenditures 
would amount to $268,447,543.76. This ex- 


hibit gives a surplus revenue of $29,008,601.88. 
During the past fiscal year it was not practi- 


cable to purchase the amount of United States 
bonds required for the sinking-fund, for the 
reason that such bonds could not be bought at 
par, and the Secretary was forbidden by law to 
pay more. But the eleventh section of the act 
of March 3, 1875, authorizes the Secretary, for 
the purpose of obtaining bonds for the sinking- 
fund, to give notice that he will redeem, in coin 
at par, any bonds of the United States, bearing 
‘interest at the rate of six per centum, of the 
kind known as five-twenties; and further pro- 
vides that interest on such bonds shall cease 
at three months from the date of notification. 
The amount required for the sinking fund for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1875, was $31,- 
096,545. Of this amount $1,096,500 six per 
cent. five-twenty bonds were purchased at the 
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rate of $90.874 for each $100 in bonds; and 
on March 11, 1875, a call was made for $30,- 
000,000 of the same class of bonds. This call 
matured on June 11, 1875, which being so near 
the end of the fiscal year, a part of the bonds 
named in the notice were not presented for re- 
demption during that year. Of the amount so 
called only $24,073,900 were presented for pay- 
ment before June 30th. Therefore, the amount 
which appears upon the books of the Treasury 
as actually applied to the sinking-fund within 
the past fiscal year is $25,170,400. Under ex- 
isting laws it is estimated that $32,293,692.32 
will be required to be provided for the sinking- 
fund for the year, and that the revenues would 
fall short by the amount of $3,288,090.94 of 
providing for the appropriations of Congress. 

During the fiscal year ending June 80, 1875, 
the public debt was reduced $14,344,514.84, as 
will appear by the following statement : 


Principal of the debt July 1, 1874.......... $2,251,690,468 43 
Interest due and unpaid, and accrued in- 

Cerest tOLURtG sche cats sciate ate, ceo ieiaes © 88,939,087 47 

Gil CGUE, sinc tivasincosiescccadwleoes $2,294,629,555 90 

Cash Im: the Treasurys: osc, cleknsce vn nip ses on 147,541,314 74 

Debt, less cash in the Treasury...... $2,143,088,241 16 


Principal of the debt July 1, 1875.......... 


2,232,284,531 95 
Interest due and unpaid, and accrued inter- 


ESEITO GALES oct siacipsracinecent cues cies euiiaets 88,647,556 19 
Wotalsdebtc... smscsaweeres sees sisee $2,270,932,088 14 
Caahw in’ the: Lreasuryssie sisi. s.cisieaeclsiele viele.ctere 142,243,361 82 


Debt, less cash in the Treasury...... $2,128,688.726 82 
Showing a reduction, as above stated, of $14,399,514 84 


The amount paid into the sinking-fund dur- 
ing the fiscal year was $25,170,400. 

For the refunding of the national debt, the 
contract which was entered into July 28, 1874, 
was renewed January 29, 1875. The condi- 
tions of the contract were slightly modified, 
the contracting parties being allowed one-half 
of one per cent. commission, and binding them- 
selves to defray all expenses incurred in trans- 
porting five per cent. bonds of London, and six 
per cent bonds, United States coin coupons, and 
gold coin, from London to Washington, besides 
the expenses of preparing the new bonds. 

Under this agreement the contracting par- 
ties subscribed for $122,688,550, the balance of 
‘““ New Fives” then remaining unnegotiated ; 
and the Secretary announces to Congress that 
the funding of $500,000,000 of six per cent. 
bonds into those bearing five per cent. interest 
has been accomplished, thereby saving an an- 
nual interest to the Government of $5,000,000. 

In the opinion of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury the success which has attended the refund- 
ing of $178,548,300 of the national debt dur- 
ing the last sixteen months, with a steady im- 
provement of the national credit, induces the 
belief that the remainder of the six per cent. 
bonds can be refunded, within a reasonable 
time, in accordance with the provisions of the 
acts of Congress. He also recommends that 
the period of redemption of the new bonds be 
fixed at thirty years. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OUTSTANDING PRINCIPAL OF THE PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
JUNE 30, 1875. 


* |Price at 
: Rates of i Amount Amount Amount 
TITLE. Hength of | When redeemable. Fate which | authorized. issued. outstanding. 
Old dohtecacsn tei e aeeess On demand......... Band: 0 PxG | ateulsa sa streansye | eee tees es $57,665 00 
Spaet ats notes prior t { ae 2'4 and 2 y’rs from date hooey t WPM eli vensieies ore ctansiniad’ [(ata ste wicislolels e siete 82,575 85 
OASIS Sos i car cas : ; 
T tes of 1846.1 year..../|1 year from date.....| 6 percent. | Par. | $10,000,000 00).............. 6,000 00 
Mexican indemnity...|8 years...|April and duly, 1849.| 6 per cent. | Par 350,000 00} $808,573 92 1,104 91 
Treasury notes of 1847 | : Se After 60 days’ notice.| 6 per cent. | Par. oe : : i : ye he ; a 00 
susislersrale 20 .. (January 1,1868,.....| 6 per cent.'| Par. | 28,000, : 00 
Enna de dota anna ia Behients| ber indaAalian | se ee 31400 00 
aeanpe Rie packet ie Ee ar Par, | 10,000,000 00) 5,000,000 00 172,000 00 
Texan indemnity st’ck/14 years... |J anuary 1, 1865..... 5 per cent. ar a 060.000-001, cae ObotuND bo 1300.60 
Treasury notes of 1857/1 year....|60 days’ notice......| 5&53g p. c.| Par 30°000000 00] 20°000°000 0% 977’ 
Loan of 1858......... 15 years..|January 1, 1874.....} 5 per cent. | Par. ,000, 000, 000 00 
Loan of 1860......... 10 years..|January 1, 1871..... 5 per cent. | Par. 21,000,000 00 7,022,000 00 10,000 00 
Loan of February, || {10 or 20 .....| percent. | Par. | 25,000,000 00) 18,415,000 00] 18,415,000 00 
1861 (1881's) t 1 yeas nese ees Tene haat seats, vA16, 
./2 years a : : 
Treasury notes of 1861 ; 60'days. 60 days Pete sti t 6 per cent. | Par. / 12'896'350 00 | 85,864,450 00 8,150 00 
Oregon war debt,....|20 years..|July 1, 1881.........| 6 per cent. | Par. 2,800,000 00} 1,090,850 00 945,000 00 
roa TRL (ssL-s) ¢ 20 Years..|July 1, 1881.........] 6 per cent. | Par. | 250,000,000 00 user 00 | + 189,891,850 00 
St, ; beh boda 
Ola demand NOOB Pe. lewis wie ins On demand ue None: 24.45, Par 60,000,000 00} 60,000,000 00 70,107 50 
Seven-thirties of 1861.|3 years... NOctbee i joa 73-10 p.c.| Par. | 140,094,750 00! 140,094,750 00 17,100 00 
Five-twenties of 1862. | ° OF ?0/May 1, 1867......... 6 per cent. | Par, | 515,000,000 00/ 514,771,600 00| 65,258,800 00 
Legal-tender notes... are On demand......... NON; secs. Par. | 450,000,000 00) 915,420,081 00| 875,771,580 00 
ot less 
Temporary loan.... ae 30|After 10 days’ notice.| 4,5, &6p.c.) Par. | 150,000,000 00|........... eee 8,060 00 
; ays. 
ser beune eel of in- t 1 year..../1 year after date.....| 6 per cent. | Par. | No limit..:.,| 561,758,241 65 5,000 00 
Fractional currency ..|.......... On presentation..... None...... Par. 50,000,000 00} 228,625,668 45} 42,199,494 19 
ver. 

Loan of 1863......... IT years, uly 1, ASS cece 6 per cent. Lee 75,000,000 00} 75,000,000 00 75,000,000 00 

of 4.13. 
One-year notes of 1863/1 year....|1 year after date..... 5 per cent. | Par. | 400,000,000 00} 44,520,000 00 66,075 00 
Two-year notes of 1863/2 years...|2 years after date....| 5 per cent. | Par. | 400,000,000 00| 166,480,000 00 47,300 00 
Coin-certificates; <0 |ciis sce cen On demand......... None...... Par. | Indefinite.... | 562,776,400 00 21,796,300 00 
Comp’d-interest notes|3 years... , d "May 15, 1868 eo scia. Par. | 400,000,000 00} 266,595,440 00 867,390 00 

; : 5 

Par to 
Ten-forties of 1864... ena March 1, 1874....... 5 per cent. |7 p. c.| 200,000,000 00} 196,117,800 00) 194,566,800 00 

2 ie ¢ prem, 
v March, Ts6e. ve t } 5 See November 1, 1869...] 6 per cent. | Par. |..........e00. 8,882,500 00 946,600 00 

Gunes isk hea ewes i ...| 6 per cent. | Par. | 400,000,000 00] 125,561,800 00| 58,046,200 00 
Seven - thirties of ugust 15, : 

1864 and 1865.... (|® years... uly ne ee 78-10 p. c. | Par. | 800,000,000 00] 829,992,500 00 196,800 00 
Navy pension-fund...|Indefinite.|........... Pe aS 8 per cent. | Par. | Indefinite....| 14,000,000 00 14,000,000 00 
Five-twenties of 1865. } 6 a November 1, 1870.../ 6 per cent. | Par. | 203,827,250 00| 208,827,250 00| 152,584,850 00 
Consols of 1865....... ; ey Tuy 1 1610 ask: 6 per cent. | Par. | 882,998,950 00} 882,998,950 00| 202,663,100 00 
Consols of 1867....... / eae July 1878. oo, 6 per cent. | Par. | 879,602,850 00} 879,616,050 00! 810,622,750 00 
Consols of 1868,...... } eae July 1, 1878......... 6 percent. | Par. | 42,589,350 00| 42,589,850 00} 87,474,000 00 
er bs one pce Indefinite,'On demand......... 8 per cent. | Par. | 75,000,000 00} 85,150,000 00 5,000 00 
Certifi in: ' 3 

Aputednt ie t 5 years.,.'September 1, 1875...| 4 per cent, | Par. 673,862 41| 678,862 41 678,000 00 
Funded loan of 1881../10 years..|May 1, 1881......... 5 per cent. | Par. | 500,000,000 00] 412,806,450 00| 412,806,450 00 
Certificates of deposit.|Indefinite.|On demand.......... Wone.:.., Par. | No limit.....| 137,675,000 00 58,415,000 00 

$2,232,284,581 95 


The views of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
on the most important subject now before the 
country—the resumption of specie payments— 
are too important and valuable to be omitted. 
The imperative duty and obligation of the 
Government to redeem the greenback notes in 
coin is established, and the measures by which 
such redemption can be facilitated are recom- 
mended. The Secretary says: 

The Government is bound, not only by economic 
considerations and proper regard for the interest of 
the people, but by express and repeated promises, 


to provide for the redemption in coin of all its issues 
of legal-tender notes. I'he original legal-tender act 

was regarded and treated at the time of its adoption 

as a temporary measure, made necessary and justifi- 
able only by the exigency of war, which taxed all 
the resources and energies of the nation. The first — 
act authorizing such issues (February 25 shi is en- 

titled ‘* An act to authorize the issue of United States 

notes, and for the redemption or funding thereof, and 
for sarge floating debt of the United States,” 
language that significantly expresses the views of 
the Congress by which’it was passed. It authorized — 
the issue of $150,000,000 legal-tender notes, and made — 
provision for funding them in bonds issued on the — 


‘in all business transactions. 
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credit of the Government, bearing interest in gold, 
and payable at a future day. This was the best the 
Government could do in the midst of its struggle for 
existence and rightful supremacy. The state of the 

ublic credit did not admit the possibility of the 
immediate procurement of a sufficient amount of coin 
to redeem the notes absolutely. A well-settled prin- 
ciple of political economy forbade the issue of paper 
currency without providing for its redemption, and 
in obedience thereto Congress made the only prac- 
ticable provision for the redemption of the notes 
which it authorized to be issued and stamped with 
the quality of legal tender. The act of July 11, 1862, 
which siikbrize a further issue of $150,000,000, con- 
tained a like provision, and further provided that 
any notes issued thereunder might be paid in coin, 
instead of being converted into bonds, at the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury. The notes 
thus authorized were issued and accepted by the 
people upon the assurance that they had the right to 


fund them in gold-bearing bonds of the United States, 


and this consideration undoubtedly constituted an 
important element of their value, and gave them a 
quality in aid of their circulation and free acceptance 
In the opinion of wise 
and patriotic men, who, as the representatives of the 
ee e, were charged with maintaining the indisso- 
ubility and supremacy of our national Union, it was 
necessary to resort to this extraordinary measure for 
the purpose of carrying the war to a successful ter- 
mination. It was, in substance and effect, a national 
war-loan, based upon the credit of the Government, 
and coupled with a pledge for redemption, but the 


‘period of payment was to be thereafter determined 


when the public exigency would permit. It was not 
in the minds of those who devised and consummated 
the scheme, that the Government was about to enter 
upon the issue of an irredeemable paper currency, 
which should permanently take the place of the 
world’s measure of values. Nor was it claimed by 
the most earnest advocate of the measure that the 
Constitution had given to Congress power to issue a 
permanent paper currency as a substitute for, and 
stamped by the law with, the qualities which, in the 


' estimation of political economists, could exist only 


_ Constitution. 
war as 1868, it was argued before the Supreme Court 


charged, by a de 


. 


- The dollar note is an en; 


in the precious metals. Inthe light of the experience 
of the civilized world, such a purpose would have 
been regarded as little better than financial madness, 
and its avowal by the authors of the legal-tender 
acts would surely have caused the defeat of the plan 
for exerting the borrowing power of the Government 
by means of such issues. 

But the purpose and meaning of the acts in ques- 
tion are not left open for forensic discussion, having 
been authoritatively settled by the unanimous opin- 
ion of the highest judicial tribunal known to our 
As soon after the termination of the 


that the legal-tender notes of the United States were 
issued as money, a substitute for metallic currency, 


and that, having been made legal tender in payment 


of all debts, including (with certain exceptions) the 
Government’s own, of course, when presented for 
payment, if similar notes, being legal tender, were 
offered in exchange for them, the debt would be dis- 

sea of new notes of the same 
kind, and so on ad infinitum. To this argument the 
court replied : 


Apart from the quality of legal tender impressed upon them. 


by acts of Congress, of which we now say nothing, their cir- 
culation as currency depends upon the extent to which they 


' are received in payment, on the quantity in circulation, and 


on the credit given to the promises they bear. In other re- 
spects they resemble the bank-notes formerly issued as cur- 
rency. 

But, on the other hand, it is equally clear that these notes 
are obligations of the United States. Their name imports 
obligation. Every one of them expresses upon its face an 
engagement of the nation to pay the bearer a certain sum. 
gement to pay a dollar, and the dol- 


lar intended is the coin dollar of the United States—a certain 
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quantity in weight and fineness of gold or silver, authenti- 
cated as such by the stamp of the Government. 


This authoritative declaration of the Supreme 
Court defines clearly and precisely the meaning and 
intent of Congress in the acts which authorized the 
issue, and should be accepted as conclusive of the 
obligation and duty of the Government to provide 
for the payment in specie of all such issues. 

Nor is this all. Subsequent to this decision, and 
for the purpose of putting a quietus upon the mis- 
chievous discussion of the subject, Congress, on the 
18th day of March, 1869, declared by public act that 
“the United States solemnly pledges its faith to 
make Pee at the earliest practicable period for 
the redemption of the United States notes in coin.”’ 

These provisions of the various acts of Congress, 
which were passed with the approval of the Execu- 
tive, the clear adjudication of the Supreme Court, as 
well as the plainest principles of political economy, 
and proper regard for the public welfare, commit the 
Government to the redemption in coin of the notes 
issued under the circumstances before stated. Na- 
tional faith and honor could not be more distinctly 
or unequivocally pledged to the performance of a 
plain duty. 

In view of these solemn and repeated pledges, it 
seems idle to resort to the consideration of element- 
ary principles of finance to prove the evils of an ir- 
redeemable paper currency. In the face of such 
pledges, disregard of which would bring national 
dishonor, and serious if not irreparable injury to the 
public credit, it can hardly be Pb ance to discuss 
questions of expediency, or to point out the ills which 
the experience of the civilized world shows must 
follow a violation of well-known laws of political 
economy. 

It is among the first and most important functions 
of government to give to its people a sound and 
stable currency, having a fixed relation to the stand- 
ard of values in general use among nations. The 
true matter with which Government has to do, is not 
so much a question of volume as of soundness and 
stability of the currency. When it has established 
a currency of fixed and stable value, having a known 
relation to that of other powers, and furnishing a 
uniform medium of exchange, the volume may and 
should be left to be determined by the wants of trade 
and business. Natural causes, aided by individual 
effort and enterprise, will regulate the volume of 
currency far more wisely and with greater safety to 
business than acts of Congress imposing artificial 
limits, subject to increase or diminution at every 
session. 

The existing provision of law making United States 
notes legal tender for ali debts, both public and pri- 
vate, with certain exceptions relating to transactions 
with Government, is an artificial barrier to the use 
of gold and silver, tending not only to prevent the 
flow of gold toward this country, but promoting the 
shipment abroad of our own production of the pre- 
cious metals. For this reason, Congress should 
abolish the legal-tender quality of the notes, as to 
all contracts made, and liabilities arising after a fixed 
day. The first day of January, 1879, being already 
fixed by law as the time when the redemption of 
United States notes then outstanding shall begin, it 
would be pope and safe to provide that such notes 
shall not be legal tender for contracts made, or lia- 
bilities incurred, after the first day of January, 1877. 
Such an act would not too suddenly change the value 
of the notes, and would not affect injuriously either 
debtors or creditors, but would remove a present ob- 
struction to the retention of our gold and silver pro- 
duction, and create a demand for the return of gold 
now abroad, thus promoting final resumption by pre- 
paring the country for it. 

In furtherance of the purpose of the act of the last 
Congress to provide for the resumption of specie 

ayments, the Secretary recommends that authority. 
e given for funding legal-tender notes into bonds 
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bearing a low rate of interest. Such bonds should 
run fora longer period of time than those now author- 
ized for refunding the interest-bearing debt, and 
should be made available to national banks for de- 
posit to secure their circulation and other liabilities 
to the Government, and should bear a rate of inter- 
est so low as not to cause too rapid absorption of the 
notes. It seems probable that a bond bearing in- 
terest at the rate of four per cent. would invite the 
funding of a sufficient amount of legal-tender notes 
to lessen materially the sum of gold which, in the 
absence of such provision, must be accumulated in 
the Treasury by the 1st of January, 1879, to carry 
out the imperative requirements of the act of Janu- 
ary 14, 1875. If it be apprehended that authority to 
the Secretary to fund an unlimited amount of notes 
might lead to too sudden contraction of the currency, 
Congress could limit the amount to be funded in any 
given period of time. The process being in no sense 
compulsory as to the holders of United States notes, 
and the rate of interest on the bonds being made 
low, it is not probable that currency which could find 
rofitable employment would be presented for re- 
sei phon in such bonds. Only the excess of notes 
above the needs of business would seek such conver- 
sion. Authority to the Secretary of the Treasury to 
redeem and cancel two million of legal-tender notes, 
per month, by this process, would greatly facilitate 
redemption at the time now fixed by law, and besides 
would have the advantage of publicity as to the ex- 
act amount to be withdrawn in any given month. 
Bonds issued for this purpose should be of the de- 
nomination of fifty and one hundred dollars, and any 
multiple thereof, in order to meet the convenience 
of all classes of holders of United States notes. The 
faith of the Government now stands pledged to re- 
sumption on and after January 1, 1879, and to the 
final redemption and removal from the currency of 
the country of the legal-tender notes as fast as they 
shall be presented for redemption, according to the 
provisions of the act of January 14, 1875. Toresume 
on the 1st of January, 1879, without further legisla- 
tion, would require the accumulation of a large 
amount of gold in the Treasury in order to avert the 
possibility of failure of the plan. Such an amount 
of gold can be procured with difficulty, and not with- 
out more or less embarrassing effect upon the trade 
and commerce of our own and other countries. The 
present abundance and cheapness of both currency 
and capital present a favorable opportunity for the 
withdrawal and redemption of a considerable part 
of the outstanding legal-tender notes, thereby mak- 
ing easy and effectual the redemption now pledged. 
Such withdrawal of legal-tender notes, thus dispens- 
ing with the necessity for accumulating gold in the 
Treasury in proportion to the amount withdrawn, 
would tend to appreciate those remaining outstand- 
ing, and make it easier to protect and keep in circu- 
lation the silver coin now authorized to be issued. 

The act last referred to is an express recognition 
of the duty and obligation of the Government to re- 
sume specie payment at the day therein named; and, 
however widely different may be the views of intel- 
ligent persons upon the means adopted by Congress, 
it is gratifying to know that the end sought to be 
reached has met the concurrence of the country, and 
that a majority of the people, wherever the matter 
has been publicly and fully discussed, have signified 
their approval of the determination of Congress to 
be faith ul to its pledges, and to relieve them of the 
ills of an irredeemable paper currency. 

_ The act in question not only makes express pro- 
vision for resumption at a fixed date, but commits 
the Government to the use of all such means as may 

_be needful to that end. If experience shall show 
that the means provided by Congress need to be sup- 
plemented by further legislation for the easier and 
more certain accomplishment of the end, it must be 
assumed that ras, will not suffer the great pur- 
pose to be impeded for want of such additional legis- 
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lation. The act confers large powers on the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, touching the issue of United 
States bonds for the purpose of procuring the supply 
of gold necessary to execute such of its provisions 
as go into immediate operation, and to provide for 
the redemption in pee of United States notes out- 
standing on and after the 1st of January, 1879. In 
this respect the power conferred on the Secretary is 
ample; but if, for any cause, it should be found im- 
practicable to accumulate in the Treasury a sufficient 
amount of gold to carry out the provisions of the 
act, the Secretary is left without the choice of other 
means to accomplish the end. It may, perhaps, be 
doubted whether the process of accumulating a large 
amount of gold by a given time could go on without 
meeting opposition from the financial powers of the 
world. It is safe to say that so large an amount of 
gold as would be required to carry out the purpose 
and direction of the act cannot be suddenly acquired, 
It can be done only by gradual processes, and by 
taking advantage of favorable conditions of the 
money market from time to time. 

The loss of interest on large sums hoarded in the 
Treasury for a considerable period in advance of Jan- 
uary, 1879, is a consideration not to be disregarded, 
although it should not be ene to outweigh the 
pila to result from full and complete execution 
of the act. 


The coinage for the fiscal year was as follows: 


COINS No. of Pieces. Value, 
Gold vaeaste tas aaiwen sedes cosas ei 1,789,062 | $88,553,965 
Silver’. Jciisves wesc ace des oes WE cut 22,823,216 10,070,868 
Minoris.ccs sana cteutieccneetccs 14,629,500 280,375 
Motel ca ccos earth at 89,191,778 | $43,854,708 


The amount of bullion received and operated 
upon during the last fiscal year was— 


GO Goss -ascoab ener acdate eran $43,152,584 50 
TS FRR ROET EON ENE i) CI 18,304,406 07 
Motels curixa var ease moked $61,456,990 57 


Golds écsicicas sete ae Adee re Ce'p ciate p 08s $88,556,298 90 
SUVEPS oeico coke ces besa wits Seen we bia 16,070,626 54 
Voted. ccy says sseoettee ee $54,626,920 44 
The silver coinage consisted of— 
COINS. No. of Pieces. Velue. 
Trade-dollars...., .%.%. 2aatieseth ox 5,697,500 $5,697,500 
Subsidiary siver coin............ 17,125,716 4,372,868 


The principal sources of revenue to the Gov- 
ernment are the receipts from customs and the 
collections of internal taxes. 

The receipts from customs for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1874, were $163,103,833.19, and 
at the corresponding date of 1875 they were 
$157,167,722.35, a decline of $5,936,111.84. ~ 

The receipts for the first quarter of the cur- 
rent fiscal year were $44,233,626.25, while for 
the corresponding period of last year they 
were $46,651,200.10, showing a decrease of 
$2,417,573.85. 

For the months of October and November, 
1875, the receipts were $23,936,950.28, and 
for the same months of last year they were 
$22,755,811. 
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The following statement of importations of 
the classes of merchandise chiefly concerned, 
is derived from the Bureau of Statisties, and 
to some extent serves to show the effect of the 
act of March 3, 1875, on the duties received: 
Value of importations of cotton, glass and 

glassware, India-rubber and gutta-percha, 
~ jron and steel, leather, metals not otherwise 

rovided for, paper, straw, wool (including 

hair of alpaca, etc.), and manufactures there- 

of, for the nine months ending September 30, 

PUREST NSS cjois cia side Neieics.o 010 sinje vice +e $94,917,416 00 
Value of importations of same articles for cor- 

responding period of 1875 (including the 
seven months next succeeding the act of 
IEP ONE ES (0) ip <:ccepicigya tiaeiciers e200 08 sleleb oe 81,223,542 00 


PIOORCRSG Ll.JaScre's ISCAS sitéWodeicvue cece $13,693,874 00 


This decrease was occasioned principally by 
the falling off in two classes of importations, 
viz. : 

Iron and steel] and manufactures thereof....... $8,260,066 00 
Wools and manufactures thereof............... 8,944,208 00 
$12,204,274 00 


‘ Returns for the four months ending June 30, 
1875, show that of importations for that period 
amounting to $30,547,005, duties have been 
paid on $23,629,606 withdrawn for consump- 
tion, yielding $10,954,719 of revenue, In this 
amount is of course included the ten per centum 
restored by the act of March 3, 1875, showing 
an apparent increase for four months of $1,- 
095,471.90. But in this connection there is to 
be considered the fact that, for the correspond- 
ing period of the year 1874, the importations 
of the same classes of merchandise amounted 
to $36,022,467, showing a decrease in impor- 
tations for the four months ending June 380, 


_ 1875, of $5,475,462, of which $4,800,378 is due 


to the falling off of importations of iron and 
steel and manufactures thereof. 
In the collection of duties upon importations, 


two evils are chiefly operative to prevent the 


Government from realizing the full measure of 
revenue—first, smuggling; and, secondly, un- 
der-valuation. 

The first of these evils is more generally prev- 
alent, especially on the northern frontier, than 
is commonly supposed, the difficulties attend- 
ing a proper surveillance of that frontier, under 
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existing circumstances, being very great, if not 
in some respects insurmountable. Without 
going into full details, it may be said, by way 
of illustration, that in the four collection dis- 
tricts of Vermont, Champlain, Oswegatchie, 
and Cape Vincent, having a frontier line of 
more than three hundred miles, with eight prin- 
cipal ports or stations and forty-one minor sta- 
tions, after deducting the number permanently 
employed at such principal points and four for 
service in Canada in connection with the seal- 
ing of cars, there are but fifty-nine officers re- 


‘maining for service at the minor stations and 


as a coast-guard to prevent smuggling. Deduct- 
ing-irom this number one officer for perma- 
nent service at each minor station, there re- 
main but fourteen as a preventive force, or 
less than one man for every twenty-one miles 
of frontier. 

These statistics apply to portions of the bor- 
der which offer speedy and direct means of 
travel between Canada and the United States, 
and which, during several months of the year, 
are thronged by travelers of every condition 
and with every variety of object in view, from 
those bent merely on pleasure or legitimate 
business to those whose chief occupation is to 
defraud the revenue. 

Information obtained by the Department, 
from trustworthy sources, renders it quite cer- 
tain that systematic frauds have been perpe- 
trated by smuggling over the border wines, 
brandy, and other articles of merchandise. 
Similar observations might be made as to other 
parts of our frontier. 

The second gendral cause which operates to 
prevent the Government from receiving its full 
measure of dues is undervaluation, a source of 
perhaps greater loss than the direct offense of 
smuggling. This evil is attributable, in part, 
to the devices of dishonest importers, in part 
to the fluctuation in market values, but more, 
probably, to the defects of the appraisement 
system itself. 

The following tabular statement shows the 
comparative receipts from the various sources 
of internal revenue, for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1874 and 1875, respectively : 


SOURCES. 1874. 1875. Increase, Decrease. 

sr oee hot. Lee Posh Ose tweet he baee $49,444,089 85 $52,081,991 12 S268, 901: 27s, | oni weiss celae ce 
MIRON Meee ihanats ik Ft Caled cos Seats Gaia Sieibis cle wicideeeie 83,242,875 62 87,303,461 88 4.060 O86:26. bo s532c.065 asi 
Fermented liquors.............0..2s008 acts wues 9,304,679 72 9,144, 004 20 Ne once $160,675 31 
meme UNG DANKA... yk o's 5 bse eee ese et ec eece 8,387,160 67 4,097,248 12 TLOOS WAS Pi. Sh eeu 
MEMO UG ht SIs esc Sati bs ol davis « 000" AN Iy. c abienee 216 281,20T Gh bcs aieacint the ays §3,108 73 
BRRIORIVO: BURIADA «poof <ip's cis diecice dus ceadecceddeaese 6,186,844 64 6,557,229 65 420,885 01 | .......000 
Back taxes under repealed laws.............. ...-. 764,880 14 1,080,111 44 $15,281 80 | .......0.. 
DRE ia Petia t cB 's0 2 gistevapufarvieiwe g.ois\a/ole.d.b oie $102,644,746 98 $110,545,154 28 $8,144,191 29 $243,784 04 


This table is made up from the reports of 
collections made to the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, which include commissions on 
sales of stamps paid in kind, and therefore do 
not enter into the actual cash receipts of the 
Treasury. They include, also, sums reported as 


4 _ collected but not actually paid into the Treas- 


ury at that time. Hence there is an apparent 
discrepancy between the totals here shown and 
the aggregate amount deposited on account of 
internal revenue as shown by warrants cover- 
ing the same into the Treasury for tlie fiscal 
year. 

The receipts from internal revenue for the 
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first quarters of the fiscal years ending, re- 
spectively, June 30, 1875 and 1876, were as fol- 
lows: 


First quarter of 1875........0+ ese 
First quarter of 1876........---++-++ 


$26,314,615 33 
23,199,723 50 


Increase......... Waicissrase do seis $1,885,108 17 


The aggregate receipts for the months of 
October and November, of the, current year, 
were $19, 638,907.19, while for the same months 
of last year they were $17,476,202.99, showing 
an increase of $2,162,704.20. 

Since the last annual report to Congress, 
fifty-six collection districts have been abolished 
by consolidation with other districts, with an 
estimated annual saving to the Government of 
about $170,000. 

During the past fiscal year frauds of unusual 
character and magnitude were discovered in 
this branch of the service, which appear to 
have been carried on with more or less injury 
to the revenue for several years past. 

The comparative value of the exports and 
imports of the United States for the last fiscal 
year, in coin, appears, from official returns to 
the Bureau of Statistics, to be as follows: 


Exports of domestic goods.... ........eeeeee $499,284,100 
Exports of foreign good8........sessescecseees 14,158,611 
Motel CXPOLtB8.ajscec.etslelelevete isso selene s/o ste $513,442,711 
EPMPOPres Of FOOT.) cietere <ia.c.o,c oveieieisicierereveioicse see's i 533,005,436 
Excess of imports over exports.......... $19,562,725 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1874, the 
excess of exports over imports was $18,876,698. 


Exports of specie and bullion.................0. $92,182,142 
Imports of specie and bullion...............006- 20,900,717 


° 
Excess of exports over imports........... $71,281,425 


Total excess of exports of goods, specie, 


and bullion, over imports of same....... $51,668,700 


While the returns of the values of exports 
by sea are substantially accurate, it has not been 
practicable to obtain complete statements of 
the exports to Canada in railway-cars, owing 
to the fact that there is no law requiring per- 
sons exporting merchandise by land convey- 
ance to file full manifests of the exported goods 
with collectors of customs. 

The Commissioner of Customs of the Do- 
minion of Canada has, however, furnished de- 
tailed statements, from which it appears that 
the value of exports to Canada, during the last 
fiscal year, was $15,660,218 in excess of that 
returned by the customs officers of the United 
States, which would increase the total exports 
of the year by that amount (i. e., from $513,- 
442,711 to $529,102,929), and reduce the ex- 
cess of imports of merchandise over exports to 
$3,902,507. . 

There was withdrawn from bond for con- 
sumption, in excess of that entered for ware- 
house during the past fiscal year, merchandise 
of the value of $2,992,061. 

The total exportation of specie and bullion 
was greater than that for the preceding year 
by $25,501,737; while the exports of domestic 
goods have decreased in value $70,149,821. 
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Importations have decreased to the amount 
of $34,400,906, as compared with those of the 
preceding fiscal year, and of $109,024,103, as 
compared with the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1873. 

There was an increase in the value of the 
importation of the following articles: Tea, 
$1,561,469; fur-skins, undressed, $664,907 ; 
fur-skins, dressed, and furs, $486,558; argols, 
$374,108; drugs, chemicals, dyes, etc., $1,309,- 
864; dye-woods in sticks, $405,891; gums, 
$526,364; hides and skins, $2,092,025; silk, 
raw, $650,298; silk, manufactures of, $384,- 
141; fancy goods, $1,104,962; fruits, $4,255,- 
002; jute, grasses, and manufactures of, $566,- 
983; precious stones, $1,124,803 ; seeds, $2,- 
033,766 ; wool and manufactures of, $547,469. 

There was a decrease in value of importa- 
tions of articles brought back to the United 
States, of $1,267,286; coffee, $4,457,479; In- 
dia-rubber, $1,521,239; breadstuffs, $1,557,- 
840; pig-iron, $1,829,354; bar-iron, $1,294,- 
174; iron rails, $917,977 ; steel rails, $6;908,- 
148; machinery, $596,714; band, hoop, and 
scroll iron, $176,512; anchors, cables, and 
chains, $97,776; old and scrap iron, $703,006 ; 
fire-arms, $218,226; steel bars, ingots, sheets, 
and wire, $420,149; cutlery and tools, $385,- 
037; other manufactures of iron, $1,770,538 ; 
barks, $532,625 ; cochineal, $353,134; indigo, 
$331,152; madder, $387,160; nitrate of soda, 
$369,526; soda and salts of, $506,137; tin, in 
bars, blocks, or pigs, $853,557; wood and 
manufactures of, $2,770,536 ; wood, unmanu- 
factured, $366,856 ; live animals, $543,815 ; cot- 
ton manufactures, $455,468; earthen, stone, 
and china ware, $617,145; flax and manufact- 
ures of, $699,146 ; glass and glassware, $452,- 
849; hair and manufactures of, $343,986 ; 
hemp, raw, $566,664; lead, $714,812; opium 
and extract of, $502,435; provisions, $517,- 
499; salt, $531,724; sugar and molasses, $7,- 
816,686; tobacco and manufactures of, $1,- 
844,021; wines, spirits, and cordials, $866,942. 

There was an increase in certain articles ex- 
ported, as follows, the values being stated in 
currency: Cotton manufactures, $976,042; 
lard, $3,592,508; cheese, $1,760,608; iron 
manufactures, $1,424,188; sewing-machines, 
$208,688; drugs and chemicals, $150,592; 
hides and skins, $2,169,848 ; furs and fur-skins, 
$1,062,059; leather and leather goods, $2,538,- 
278; brass, $497,098; clocks and parts of, 
$215,407; copper-ore, $619,128; copper, in 
pigs, bars, sheets, and old, $919,079; fruits, 
$639,841; ginseng, $210,166; hops, $1,258,528; 
firearms, $3,162,182; lead and manufactures 
of, $127,265; manures, $332,500; oil-cake, 
$1,038,940; quicksilver, $495,275; seeds, clo- 
ver, timothy, and garden, $553,293. 

The exports of domestic gold and silver in 
excess of the imports were $62,956,412, as 
against $31,244,780, for the previous year. 

There was.a decrease in the value of the ex- 
portations of the following articles: Agricult- 
ural implements, $464,381; hogs, $886,622 ; 
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-pbacon and hams, $4,771,295; Indian-corn, 


$313,014; Indian-corn-meal, $238,866; rye 


- (1,357,384 bushels), $1,363,772; wheat (17,992, - 


751 bushels), $41,818,596 ; railroad-cars, $641,- 
037; bituminous coal (158,301 tons), $758,723 ; 
anthracite coal (85,756 tons), $444,458 ; cotton, 
raw (98,183,400 lbs.), $20,584,955; hemp and 
manufactures of, $248,898; illuminating oils 
(25,668,571 gallons), $10,530,594; spirits, dis- 
tilled (1,820,222 gallons), $813,262; spirits of 
turpentine, $834,389; tallow, $2,443,117; to- 
bacco, leaf (94,195,891 lbs.), $5,157,632; sail- 
ing-vessels sold to foreigners (14,745 tons), 
$617,528; shooks, staves, and headings, $1,217,- 
062; timber, sawed and hewed, $2,064,318; 
wood and manufactures of, $332,256. 

There is little change in the proportion of the 
foreign carrying-trade transacted in foreign ves- 
sels, about 74 per cent. of imports and exports, 
during the last fiscal year, having been carried 
in foreign vessels as against about 72 per cent. 
for the preceding year, and 76 per cent. for the 
fiscal year 1872. 

The Register of the Treasury reports. the 
total tonnage of vessels of the United States 
to be 4,853,732 tons, an increase of 53,080 tons 
over that of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1874, 
exclusive of the canal-boat tonnage, amounting 
to about 48,000 tons, exempt from enrollment 
and license under the act of Congress approved 
April 18, 1874. 

The actual increase is believed to be about 
141,878 tons, this amount being the excess of 
gains over losses during the year; but this ag- 


gregate has been reduced to 53,080 tons (the 


increase first above mentioned) by omitting the 
tonnage of the exempted canal-boats, and by 
corrections of tonnage returns, about 40,000 
tons. 

' The following table exhibits the total ton- 


a nage for the last two years: 


1874. | 1875. 


TONNAGE. 


Vessels. Tons. 


2,981} 1,553,828 
29,304| 3,299,904 


82,285| 4,853,732 


Vessels. Tons. 


Registered ............ 2,728) 1,428,923 
Enrolled and licensed...) 29,758) 3,371,729 


MUM i vgs tecdecnee 82,486] 4,800,652 


The tonnage of vessels built, as given by the 
Register, is 297,639, being a decrease from that 


: of the preceding year of 135,086 tons, or over 


31 per centum. The number of vessels built 
was 1,301. 
- The report of the Controller of the Curren- 


a cy, for 1875, states that during the past year 


107 banks have been organized, with an author- 
ized capital of $12,104,000, and $4,794,180 of 


_ ¢irculation; of which number two were gold 


banks, with $200,000 capital and $120,060 
circulation. Five banks have failed, with an 
aggregate capital of $1,000,000; and thirty- 


7 eight banks, with a total capital of $3,920,000, 


have gone into voluntary liquidation by votes 


_ of shareholders owning two-thirds of their 


capital stock. The total number of national 
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banks organized since the establishment of the 
national banking system is2,307. Of these 40 
have failed, and 175 have gone into voluntary 
liquidation, leaving 2,092 in existence on No- 
vember 1, 1875. Three of these banks, located 
in the city of New York, have no circulation, 
and 241 have reduced their circulation and 
withdrawn a portion of their bonds, under the 
act of June 20, 1874, 117 of them having de- 
posited legal-tender notes and reduced the 
amount of their bonds on deposit as security 
for circulation to the minimum amount allowed 
by law. Included in this aggregate are nine 
national gold banks, located in California, with 
a capital of $4,700,000, and a circulation of 
$2,630,000. | 

The only act in relation to the banking sys- 
tem of the country which has passed Congress 
during the present year is that of January 14, 
1875, which repealed all laws limiting the 
aggregate amount of circulating notes to be 
issued, and also repealed those parts of the 
laws above referred to which provided for the 
withdrawal and redistribution of a portion of 
the circulation already issued. This act made 
it the duty.of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
retire legal-tender United States notes to an 
amount equal to 80 per cent. of the national- 
bank notes issued, ‘until there shall be out- 
standing the sum of three hundred million dol- 
lars of such legal-tender notes, and no more.” 

The act of June 20, 1874, authorized the 
deposit by any national bank of lawful money 
with the Treasurer, in sums of not less than 
nine thousand dollars, for the purpose of re- 
tiring its circulating notes, and the withdrawal 
by it of a proportionate amount of the bonds 
held as security for such notes. 

The whole amount of legal-tender notes de- 
posited with the Treasurer under the act of 
June 20, 1874, to January 1, 1876, for the pur- 
pose of retiring circulation, was $37,053,533 ; 
to which must be added a balance of $3,813,675 
remaining from deposits made by banks in 
liquidation previous to the passage of that act, 
making a total of $40,867,208. The amount 
of circulation redeemed by the United States 
Treasurer and destroyed without reissue, dur- 
ing the same period, was $19,412,340; leaving 
$21,454,868 of legal-tender notes on deposit 
on January 1, 1876, for this purpose. 

From June 20, 1874, to January 1, 1876, 157 
banks were organized, to which circulation 
was issued amounting to $8,597,360; and the 
total additional circulation issued during this 
period to these banks, and to banks previous- 
ly organized, was $17,523,405. Circulation 
amounting to $23,025,691 was retired and de- 
stroyed, without reissue, including $3,613,351 
of the notes of banks voluntarily returned by 
them; the actual decrease in circulation being 
$5,502,286. The amount of legal-tender notes 
which up to January 1, 1876, has been with- 
drawn from circulation and destroyed, under 
the provisions of the law already mentioned, is 
$10,172,780, leaving the amount of such notes 
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outstanding at that date $371,827,220. The 
amount of national-bank notes outstanding at 
the same date was $343,741,532, of which 
$2,087,860 were notes of national gold banks. 

Previous to the passage of the act of June 
20, 1874, the law required the national banks 
in New York City to hold in lawful money, as 
a reserve fund, an amount equal to at least 25 
per cent. of their deposits and circulation. It 
also required the banks in the other redeeming 
cities to hold an equal proportion of reserve, 
but provided that each of such associations 
might keep one-half of its lawful money reserve 
in cash deposits in the city of New York. 
Every other association was required to have 
on hand, in lawful money of the United States, 
an amount equal to at least 15 per cent. of the 
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aggregate amount of its notes in circulation 
and of its deposits, three-fifths of which might 
consist of balances due from approved associa- 
tions in the redeeming cities. ‘The act of June 
20, 1874, repealed the requirements as to a re- 
serve upon circulation, but made it the duty 
of the national banks to deposit in the Treasury 
of the United States, in lawful money, a sum 
equal to five per cent. of their circulation, to be 
held for its redemption, the sum so deposited 
being authorized to be counted as a part of the 
required reserve on their deposits. 

The following table exhibits the circulation 
and deposits, together with the specie, United 
States notes, and other kinds of reserve, held 
at three different periods in each of the years 
1873 and 1875: . 


Baits ee LIABILITIES. Taasatee: | Beaseree:i Tuatha ot OLASSIFICATION OF RESERVE. 
- required. | held. Reserve. 
Banks. | Qjrculation. East Total. Specie. arena pre 
Millions. | Millions. Millions. | Millions. | Millions, | Per cent. | Millions. Millions. Millions. 
April 25, 1873 ..... 1,962 838.1 650.8 938.4 194.9 | 225.4 22. 16.9 119.7 88. 
June 13, 1878...... 1,968 | 838.8 | 691.9 | 1,030.7 | 204.9 | 254.1 | 24.7 | 28.0 129.0 97.1 
September 12, 1873.| 1,976 | 339.1 673.8 | 10124 | 199.5 | 229.1 | 22.6 | 19.9 118.1 96.1 
May1, 1615... esx. 2,046 | 823.3 720.6 | 1,043.9 | 207.8 | 230.5 | 22.1 | 10.6 139.8 80.6 
June 80, 1875 ...... 2,076 | 818.1 755.4 | 1,097.5 | 214.8 | 259.8 | 24.2 | 19.0 151.1 89.7 
October 1, 1875..... 2,087 | 818.4 731.9 | 10503 | 208.9 | 285.1 | 22.4 8.1 141.4 85.6 
In the above table the amount of “reserve The report of the Controller of the Cur- 


required” for the year 1875 is the amount 
which would have been required under the 
law in force prior to the act of June 20, 1874. 
The cash portion of the reserve held on Octo- 
ber 1, 1875, including the redemption fund 
with the United States Treasurer ($16,233,- 
193), was $43,523,275 in excess of the amount 
required by law, and the total reserve was simi- 
larly in excess to the extent of $82,258,620. 

From the date of the passage of the act of 
June 20, 1874, to January 1, 1876, $248,663,- 
533 of national-bank notes were returned to 
the Treasury Department forredemption. The 
whole amount received at the office of the 
Controller of the Currency for destruction, 
during that period, was $185,840,292; and the 
amount of new notes issued during the same 
time was $177,197,071, of which $17,528,405 
was to banks newly organized, or to banks in- 
creasing their capital and circulation. 

The amount and different kinds of registered 
bonds held by the Treasurer of the United 
States to secure’the outstanding circulation of 
national banks, on January 1, 1876, were as 
follows: 

CLASS OF BONDS. 


144.302.700 


ee ee ee 


Pacific Railways, 6 per cent. CUITONCY sve bs ate aoe 12,617,512 
MOUNTS 0s dein Suances navere nek $363,601,662 
The amount of circulation secured by the bonds 
on the date above mentioned was............ $321,671,814 
The amount of lawful money on deposit with bibs 
the Treasurer, for the redemption of national- 
bank notes on presentation, was.............. 22,070,218 
Total ontstanding.........0....ccc0cue $343,741,532 


rency for 1875 states that the percentage of 
lost or unredeemed notes of 286 banks organ- 
ized under the laws of New York, having a 
total circulation of $50,754,575, was 2.63 per 
cent. of the amount issued. Of thirty of these 
banks which are still in operation in New 
York Qity, having a circulation of . $7,753,- 
010, the percentage unredeemed is 1.83. Of 
240 Wisconsin State banks, having a circulation 
of $7,565,409, the percentage is 1.78; and of 
fifteen national banks which had closed busi- 
ness prior to 1870, it is 1.39 per cent. upon a 
total circulation of $1,554,400. 

The exchanges at the clearing-house in New 
York City for the year ending October 31, 
1875, were more than $23,000,000,000, the 
average daily exchanges being $75,301,000, 
while the daily balances paid in money were 
but $3,608,000, or only 4.8 per cent. of the 
amount of the settlements. 

The amount of the coin and paper currency 
of a great nation is small in comparison with 
that of bank checks, certificates, and bills of ex- 
change, which are used as credit circulation. 

The law provides that the national banks 
shall, before the declaration of a dividend, 
carry one-tenth part of their net profits of the 
preceding half-year to surplus fund, until the 
same shall amount to twenty per cent. of 
their capital; but that losses and bad debts 
shall be deducted from their profits before a 
dividend shall be declared. The following ta- 
ble gives, by geographical divisions, the capi- 
tal, surplus, dividends, and net earnings, and 
the ratios of dividends to capital, to capital 
and surplus, and of earnings to capital and sur- 
plus, for the year ending September 1, 1875: 
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if RATIOS. 
, 3 80 273 
GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS. Capital. Surplus, Dividends, Net Earnings. 39 28 3 & a g 
$3 | 836) 235 
8 | 258 | #22 
A | 66% | ag” 
; Per cent, | Per cent. | Per cent. 
New England States.........+--.. $161,195,282 | $43,201,945 | $15,543,626 | $17,799,887 | 9.6 | 7.6 | 8.7 
Middle: Statesacstscc ce tec ccc ese 190,207,544 57,787,971 18,688,771 20,347,388 9.8 7.6 8.2 
Southern: States... 20... cece sscsee 84,160,705 4,805,819 8,002,404 8,817,961 Sats (ots 9.8 
Western States........ meres lensiares = 110, 153, 301 26,956,408 11,833,800 15,971,488 10.7 8.6 16 
ae $495,716,882 $182,842,143 $49,068,601 $97,936,224 9.9 (<8 9.3 


The dividends upon capital during the last 
year were nearly ten per cent., but the ratio 
of dividends to capital and surplus was less 
than eight per cent. 

The average rate of interest in New York 
City for the year ending June 80, 1875, was 
three per cent. on call loans, and 5.6 per cent. 
on commercial paper. For the six months 
ending October 31, 1875, the average rate was 
2.6 per cent. on call loans, and 5.1 on commer- 
cial paper. 

The whole number of national banks which 
have failed since the organization of the sys- 
tem to October 1, 1875, is thirty-eight, with a 


capital of $9, 000, 100. The amount of claims 
proved is $14, 672, 106; dividends paid upon 
these claims, $8, 292, 877. The total loss to 
creditors is estimated at $3,984,503. There 
has een no loss whatever upon circulation. 

The following table exhibits the résources 
and liabilities of the national banks in New 
York City, and in the State exclusive of the 
City, on December 17, 1875; also the resources 
and liabilities of the State banks in New York 
City and State, on the same date; and of the 
State banks, savings-banks, and trust compa- 
nies of the country, so far as they could be 
ascertained from official sources: 


NEW YORK OITY. NEW YORK STATE. UNITED STATES, 

National Banks,| State Banks, National Banks,| State Banks,! National Banks,| State Banks, | Savings-Banks,| Trust Compa- 
fg Dec. 17, 1875. | Dec. 17, 1875.| Dec. 17, 1875. |Dec. 17, 1875.| Oct. 1, 1875. 1874—75. 187475, | nies, 1874~'75. 
mah 48 Banks. 28 Banks. 234 Banks, | 57 Banks. | 2,087 Banks. 551 Banks. 674 Banks. 35 Banks, 

; 2 
ee RESOURCES. 
a oe ates ass $188,033,686 $43,577,903) $79,044,078 $26,369,101] $984,691,484! $176,686,246| $582,479,757| $65,917,057 
. 8. bonds, to se- . 
s cure circulation... 24,148,500 82,806,500 SIOZ OO. Aosccstinncge ll bake eeasiiesie Ret Ore 
Other U.S. bonds...| 11,151,450 2310500) = occ sraves 28,087,150 844,984] 83, 206 272 2,086,842 
_ Other stocks, bonds, ae . 
a MEANS cake sa aided 8,705,114! 1,213,178 3,318,370) 2,907,833 83,505,045) 23,667,950] 212,534,089) 87,823,062 
_ Due from banks and 
bankers.......... 16,524,948) 3,638,868) 18,528,876) 3,297,085) 144,693,798) 19,851,146) 28,878,987 1,837,605 
Real estate......... 8,721,184) 1,609,158 8,068,941 585,334 42,366,648 9,005,657; 14,186,748 8,733,357 
BIC Jie os. eine cde 18,402,247) 1,320,076 129,553 18,699 8,050,330 W516 ,4D6)") oo 087s. cue eesdn wets 
. 8. notes and na- 
_.  tional-bank notes.| 18,225,016) 5,993,791 5,464,772) 1,087,744 97,583,203} 26,740,215; 17,858,182 8,833,012 
U.S. certificates of 
a MODOSIE ose. cee'se 19,250,000) ........ 920,000 458100001 cessaacs tl Selseteei sively Saiseaiseies 
i Clearing-house ex- ; 
Mes CHANGES. ......... SO DOT LION es sislaves 103,672 WO, LES 868]! Peis caer sie 0 car 
Due on. U.S. Trea- 
BESUSE? ...6 005.5005 1,486,489; ........ EGZS. CFG), oscicscecs 19'686-960))— rs wentee cs Dara toteataieall gmat estat watery 
Other resources .... 6,081,804 9,279,382 2,450,058} 1,012,102 29,270,176 "14,886, 342| 12,608,469) 8,159,240 
1 re $366,287,512 $66,682,356 $144,823, 696| $35,227,348] $1,882,209,307| $272,338,996) $896,197,454| $122,890,175 
LIABtLitiEs. d 
Capital stock..... --| $68,200,000 $15,335,200) $87,554,691) $9,830,890] $504,829,769| $69,084,980) ..........| $21,854,020 
Undivi SPARS 21, 177.2 65 8,2 94,069 9,894,858} 1,063,493) 184,856,076 6,797,167] $16,499,565 6,967,693 
Undivided profits...| 13,098,528} 2,971,823 6,576,659} 2,549,570 52, 964,954 9,002,183} 29,072,493 582,867 
me) tion.........| 19,890,010 88,219} 29,086,654 89,654 319, 122,727 ATG O05)- suis crates oliacses Cau os 
- Due to depositors .. 156, 265, 114! 88 698,248 58,824,408) 17,496,322 675, 358, 846} 165,871,489} 849,581,633) 85,025,871 
Due to as and , 
__ banker: Tiere e's 85,230,007) 5,844,828 6,854,202} 1,727,587; 179,729,218} 10,580,344) .......... 121,441 
a Other liabilities... 2,881,588 450,469 1,582,724} 38,019,882 15,848,222} 10,874,780 1,043,763 8,338,788 
IE os ccs $36,287,512 $66,682,856 2 aaa $35,227,348] $1,882,209,3807 $272,338,996 $896,197,454) $122,890,175 


The national banks pay to the Treasurer the 
following taxes in half-yearly payments: one 
_ per cent. annually upon the average amount of 
notes in circulation, and one-half of one per 
s cent. annually upon ‘the average amount of de- 
a jp Posite, and the average amount of capital stock 
not invested in United States bonds; and sec- 
tion 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
_ States provides that the Legislature of each 
Vou, xv.—19 A 


Be 
a 
MY 


State may determine and direct the manner. 
and place of taxing the shares of national 
banks, but that such taxation shall not be at a 
greater rate than is assessed upon other mon- 
eyed capital in the hands of individual citizens 
of such State. The following table gives, by 
geographical divisions, the amount of national 
and State taxes paid by the national banks, and 
their ratios to capital, for the year 1874: 
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AMOUNT OF TAXES. RATIOS TO CAPITAL. 
CAPITAL 
GRAPHICAL DIVISIONS. 
= abet United States. State. Total. Soy State. Total. 
« : Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
New. England States: .so0-ccicccce cane asi $160,517,266 | $1,896,533 | $2,980,484 $4,877,017 1.2 1.8 8.0 
Meee 190,162,129 | 3,325,425 | 8,911,871 7,286,796 | 1.7 2.1 3.8 
Southern: States: .o:.0 2.5 2) Sarees ister nes 83,558,483 | 486,540 517,792 954,83 1.3 1.5 2.8 
Western States and Territories.......... 109,518,801 1,597,585 2,210,679 8,808,264 1.5 2.0 8.5 
Winited | States. sso ccieacseeiecasictocce elaine nore $498,751,679 | $7,256,053 $9,620,826 | $16,876,409 p Ue 2.0 8.5 


The ratio of taxation to capital for the year made. The United States laws, however, re- 
1867 was as follows: United States tax, 2.2; quire returns of capital, circulation, and de- 
State tax, 2.1; total, 4.8. For the year 1869 posits, to be made by all of these institutions, 
the United States tax was 2.4, and the State and by private bankers, to the Commissioner 
tax 1.7; total, 4.1. The whole amount of of Internal Revenue, for purposes of taxation ; 
United States tax paid by the national benks, and from these returns, and from the reports 
since the organization of the system in 1868, made to the Controller of the Currency, the 
is as follows: on circulation, $30,836,937; on following statement has been prepared, show- 
deposits, $30,104,762; on capital, $4,082,151; ing, by States, the amount of circulation of all 
total, $65,023,850. the national banks on January 1, 1876, and the 

The returns from the State and savings amount of capital and deposits of the national 
banks and trust compariies are very incomplete, banks and-of the State and savings banks, 
for the reason that the laws of many of the trust companies, and private bankers, in May, 


States do not require periodical reports to be 1875: ‘ 
q P Pp 
NATIONAL DANES pr 
STATES AND TERRITORIES. No. of No. of 
Circulation, | Banks, Capital, Deposits, Banks, Capital, Deposits, 
January 1, 1876. sah May 1, 1875. May 1, 1875. pp May, 1875. May, 1875, 
Mame. hooey cee oct soc: $8,563,747 64 | $9,815,000 | $6,068,645 66 | $2,140,138 $29,697,569 
New Hampshire... ate 5,079,055 43 5,815,000 2,863,153 67 749,014 
Vermont ......... 1.| 7,418,078 41 1,937,713 8,960,475 20 90,000 10,007,254 
Massachusetts .. :;} 62,626,997 | 221 | 92°942'000 91,791,477 | 243 | 8,974,349 288,288,794 
Rhode Island... 18,237,580 | 62 | 20,544,800 9121288 | 60 939,268 53,127,962 
Connecticut... .. 18,070,848 | 80} 25,654,620 | 16,408,812 | 106| 2,399,010 7,467,290 
New York...... 58,680,837 | 281 | 106,343,091 700,454 | 848 440,775,402 
eer ie 
ennsylvania... = 544, 94,768,989 21 
Delaware............ ‘| -1980'605 | 11} —1.598'185 1,797,688 9 "470,562 1,8857129 
Maryland........- ee ...{ 9,158,899 | 81] 13,703'902 | 15,801,709 | 58| 4,447,898 24,260,491 
District of Columbia .. 3: 1,295,875 5 1,452,000 ,901,990 16 , 8,814,708 
Wings. io asic n0n es ..| 8,275,480 | 19 | 8,535,000 5,478,799 | 80} 2,869,524 
Lect “| Hats | it) uae | aaa) 8) | a 
South Carolina.................| 1847850 | 12| 8,185,000 2'896,359 | 17| 1,069,550 11294076 
Georgia Sosa aasianten ne Aare s .| 2,065,989 18 2,625,000 191901 5 ht 8,965,978 
Alabama... SRS a aN 1,480,683 | 9 | 1,685,000 | 1,155,278 2 955,000 1,800,847 
Louisiana....... vesesseeee{ 2,855,212 | “7 | 778,850,000 | ““e5zie7z | 971 4,089,720 7,128,296 
TeXA8.-.. sees eeesceceeeee eens 669,187 | 10]  1.225'000 1,710,878 | 95] 2947182 | 4158268 
PRADA occu eck cy a 233.971 2 205,000 178,148 | 15 175,275 184,804 
Reltudkyic ose 8,698,570 | 49] 10,547,500 7,618,312 | 98 9,709,965 12,200,901 
Tennessee ........ ese. se settee, 2,864,726 | 26] 8,405,800 4.825.706 | 26 875,147 2,916,792 
lon eeeeeeeeeeeeeeceseees 28,669,455 | 178 | 29478932 | 988961241 | 800| 7,687,588 89,988,085 
Hoe ee ie Ose 080 43 19,260,880 rane 309 10,163,398 30620948 
Michigan ann revi amincs To70,t52 82 10,472,200 11,65 347 | 151 * 048 10,547,674 
Bi omit i Stoke S71, ,610, 119,416 1 
TOWD 2 -sessecvessececccececs 5,248,860 | 80] 6,277,000 11,554,180 210 8,830,076 11,957,458 
SCORC ORAS COC OOS OC eb 0 : '’ o ) 6 1 8 
Missourt. 000.0000 36 |  9,140'800 | 11065986 | 210 226, 85,728,844 
oe eee 1,816,428 | 28] 1,680,500 2'858,769 | 93| 1,844,181 2,953, 757 
Nebrasi......ecseeescse sees 841,600 10 978,000 2,882,279 32 21,71 060. 
COMMUN, coe 2,087,860 7} 4,400,000 4 
ree cccceseees 087, : 840.354 | 112| 19,941,282 
OOlPRAO 662202 l eee 1,450 10 920;000 2.543.741 28 165, 914,054 
Utah a seneeteeeseesceececes 210,014 2 800,000 393,029 7 Y 517,819 
Now Mexico... 20000000001. 269,920 2 300,000 6,850 Y Paes te? 16,841 
I anne Besticesccleciscs acre evee 1 2 125,000 205,439 8 10,500 43,154 
ee Su 87,801 1 100,000 119'369 4 102,000: 56,853 
Dakota 2.0... 300 1 50,000 608 8 000 96,650 
Montane, vs sssceeesesseeeses 238,685 5 850,000 956,297 4 76,750 ea 
3 gal a te tee scene Oe oN « wi ehwie een ri) eee 4 114,946 157,612 
eres eeeees Peereee 188 eke ee eeeeeeee ereeeeeses 12 195,980 2,086,974 
Totals....... reteressseses+] $848,741,532 | 2,046 | $498,717,148 | $720,603,822 | 4,875 | $200,316,098 | $1,846,014,818 
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The average capital and deposits of the State 
and savings banks and private bankers, for 
the six months ending May 31, were—capital, 
$217,706,226.85 ; deposits, $1,232,595,233.46. 

The legislation of Congress relative to the 
currency, at the session of 1874~’75, consisted 
in releasing the banks from the restriction on 
the amount of their circulation, and fixing 
January, 1879, as the period when the resump- 
tion of specie payments should commence (see 
Congress, Untrep STATES). 

The subject of the expansion or contraction 
of the currency extensively occupied the pub- 
lic. The question of expansion was presented 


under the form of the substitution of the le- 
 gal-tender notes of the Government as the 


paper currency of the country, and the with- 
drawal of all bank-notes. The following let- 
ter from Mr. B. F. Butler, member of Con- 
gress from Massachusetts, indicates the views 


- of the advocates of a legal-tender currency: 


Boston, August 13, 1875. 

My prar Sir: Engagements long since made 
would make it impossible for me to be present on 
September ist at the meeting at Cooper Institute. I 
need not tell you, or my friend Mr. Schell, how much 
Isympathize with your movement. All my utter- 
ances, publicand private, have been in that direction. 
Iam unable to comprehend, appreciate, and much 
less admire, that system of government finances 
which has so wrought upon the business and pro- 
duction of the. country that over 2,000,000 working 
men and women who desire productive employment 
have not had it for the last two years, and by which 
the production which they would have added to the 
wealth of the country during that timeislost. How 
the country is to grow rich enough to pay its debts 
by the non-production of its able-bodied workers, 
is something that I cannot comprehend. Assuming 
that each one of that number, skilled and unskilled, 
could have averaged $2 per day for the working days 
of the past year—and I suppose you will agree with 
me that that is little enough—there we have lost 
$1,200,000,000, or about equal to half of the national 
debt, for this enforced idleness, to say nothing of the 
loss of the morals of the working men and women. 
How long men in active business, and property-hold- 
ers, and holders of those kinds of property which 
are open to the tax-gatherer, will permit a system 
of financial administration to go on by which their 
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property shall depreciate 33 per cent. in its value, 
while the owners of property such as notes, mort- 
gages, and bonds, which are untaxed, because not 
open to the tax-gatherer, have their property appre- 
ciate and escape taxation, is a problem which the 
good sense of the people of this country will solve 
at the coming presidential election. 

I regret that I cannot be with you and elaborate 
these views, as I should be glad to do in New York 
City, whose docks are deserted by shipping, whose 
stores are unrented, and whose dwellings have been 
so depreciated as hardly to meet the mortgages on 
them, and where, I think, sound financial doctrines 
are as much needed as anywhere. My necessities 
compel meto forego this, which would be a pleasure 
to me and, I trust, a profit to others. I am informed 
that Mr. Duncan, of Duncan, Sherman & Co., went 
to Washington when the currency bill was before 
the President to advise him to veto it because it was 
necessary to depreciate values. The President did 
veto the bill; values have been depreciated, I trust 
to an amount entirely satisfactory to Messrs. Dun- 
can, Sherman & Co., however little their creditors 
may relish the process. 

I have the honor to be, very truly yours, 
BENJAMIN F. BUTLER. 
To Everene Brzse, Secretary of the Legal-Tender 
Club, New York. 


The question, among others, was made an is- 
sue in the State election in Ohio. But the re- 
sult of the election could not be considered as 
seriously altered by it, as the majority was 
small on the side of the opposition, and might 
have been partly produced by other issues. 

The aggregate yield of gold for the year 
ending December 31, 1875, is reported by Mr. 
Valentine, of Wells, Fargo & Co., San Fran- 
cisco. The amount was $26,349,476, against 
$26,358,776 in 1874. The production of silver 
shows a notable increase. It is reported at 
$54,539,561, against $48,042,279 in 1874. Al- 
together the whole yield of the mines of this 
country amounts to more than $80,000,000 of 
gold and silver, which is a greater sum than 
that of any previous year. In 1853 the aggre- 
gate supply of the precious metals was $65,- 
000,000, and this total was not exceeded till 
1873, when the aggregate was $72,258,698, or 
$8,500,000 less than in 1875. Subjoined are 
the statistics of 1875 and those of 1874: 


Gold Bullion, etc., : 1875. 1874. 
STATES AND TERRITORIES. Gold wereeren? iy Othe Silver Bullion, bey and Base Bul 
by Express. Conveyances. by Express. lion, by Freight. Total. Total. 

OR oy eR ee $14,842,010 $1,484,201 $337,768 $1,039,172 $17,753,151 $20,300,531 
RA 2s ideas edits « 96,8 y 85,283,198 4,978,633 40,478,869 $5,452,283 
Mes 5 Sis opis) efaja b sin s)o'e Be 759,133 405,913 ait AC ay: 1,165,046 09,070 
Washington...........0..0005 4.517 7,415 Hee aie 81,932 155,535 
MN, cco th bk sates on: os oid 1,163,698 116,369 230,835 44,000 - 1,554,902 1,880,004 
MIEN S53 she sliced ss sb Ws 2,235,609 500,000 88,000 750,000 3,573,609 8,439,498 
RMR etree cans tats Gomared Se 43,686 4,368 764,041 4,875,399 5,687,494 5,911,278 
UT aiasas able e WAS sials's «OF 23,500 a Reine 85,593 109,093 26,066 
BPMMEOO os 6c cdds cess see lov eve 2,627,444 Py uate 2,610,266 1,062,107 6,299,817 4,191,405 
FESR: Ae ee ee 68,11 re: 1,716,184 624,370 2,408,671 798,878 
British Columbia ............. 1,615,412 161,541 sie MERI eke ik 1,636,557 
AMEN dle CR Sukie wha cess 6X5 $23,649,984 $2,699,492 $41,080,287 $13,459,274 $80,889,037 $74,401,055 


If we add these figures to the tables of Mr. 


Rossiter Raymond, Commissioner of Mining, 


we shall find that the total production of the 
precious metals in this country from 1848 to 
1875 will amount to $1,582,090,092. Of this 


sum the gold prodact has been $1,293,458,252, 
and that of silver $288,631,830. 

The following estimate of the taxes in the 
United States is from the message of Governor 
Tilden, of New York. It is a comparison of 
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the public expenditures of 1870—five years 
after the close of the war—with those of 1860 
and 1850: 


TAXES IN THE UNITED STATES, 


FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The aggregate Federal taxation of the eleven 
years now closing, computed in currency, from 
the official statements, is more than $4,500,- 
000,000. The local taxation, assuming the cen- 
sus statement for 1870 as an average, is more 
than $3,000,000,000. The aggregate taxation 
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: 1850. 1860. 1870. 
ee ee | cee exceeds $7,500,000,000. 
Gold. Gold. urrency. - . . 
Poderal oo 6024 sakes lsat entes $60,010,112 | $450,000,000 _ Lhe number of failures in the United States 
State, county, city, and for the nine months ending September 30, 
ROWReoceicencns 48,000,000, 94,186,746 | 280,591,521 1975 was 5,334, and the aggregate liabilities 
Wotalges gies $88,000,000 $154,196,858 | $70,591,521 were $131,172,503. This is greater in number 
Population .......... 28,191,876| 81,443,921 98,588971 than has ever been recorded before during the 
ae same period. este ae 
Pau gen The range of prices in New York for Gov- 
11 6 Ske 
pean samt ene 99 $1 $2 ernment securities for the year 1875, and the 
39]. amount of bonds of each class outstanding on 
yi: artes eee ee elt she the 81st of December, were as follows: 
RANGE IN 1875, AMOUNT DECEMBER 81, 
BONDS. 
Lowest. Highest. Registered, Coupon. 
a 1S ease regular 118 Jan. 5....| 122% May 26..../ $198,878000 |  .......... 
"Ts Ra oe eopehe | tiegdane 26, | Wabie Wane AT ie| hess ic cae: $89,358,350 
6s, 5-20'8. 1864...» ccc vase «see se coupon....| 114% Nov. 12....| 121 April 27.... 14,218,550 16,446,150 
6 HOUR 1805.8 tie anc eon eens coupon....| 1154 Dec. 28....; 122% June 18.... 88,898,450 118,611,050 
G8:5-20' 81865; new, esc esere2 sence coupon....| 117% Jan. 8 124% June 17.... 59,403,900 143,259,200 
B5j,0-20'80 1 SO lass acta seine cscs ses ep COUDON occ) Alors eal. 9 12534¢ June 25.... 89,157,200 221,465,550 
O85'5-20'8; L868. occ cs.s oes vis'a teste we coupon 118 Jan. 9 12514g June 18 14,680, 22,848,500 
Be AU AUS oo sk ose aticgns regular 1133¢ March 5 list June 18 141,644,600 | ........ ea 
5s, 10-40’s........ EAE erence coupon....} 11834 March 4 119% Aug. 26... le ot pseksshee 52,921,700 
DA; PANCOR ASSES ka. an hen ae coupon....| 1135, Jan. 2 119 June 28 218,470,100 257,088,350 
OSS. CULFOENCY:) 42. sc)-eacistncctesienertt regular....| 1173 Jan. 4 125% Noy. 28 G20,012...1 - bastion ohne 
The range of prices in London, during 1875, was as follows: 
SECURITIES. Lowest, Highest. 
United States 6s, 5-20’s, 1865, old................0.. COUPON... 6. 108144 November 8 108% April 5 
United States 6s, 5-20's, 1867...........cceescccsece COUPON. 5 6i.55<:-10 106344 June 18 1093¢ May 9 
United’ Statesibs; VO0A0 arin scenic wdestaita tome canes COUDON: 5s s.0.2 10234 February 13 107 August 13 
OW OBicotacciosuna aca ae APT ee ee ee ee coupon........ 102 April 19 10544 August 19 


The following comparisons, from the circular 
of Messrs. Fisk & Hatch, of New York, on 
January 6, 1876, show the relative price of 
Government bonds, and some of the other 
prominent first-class securities, at two periods: 


. |December | December 
BONDS. 31, 1874, | 31, 1875. 
New York Central sevens............000. 115 126 
New Jersey Central first-mortgage bonds.| 108 115 
Central Pacific gold bonds................ 97 108% 
Western Pacific gold bonds............... 88 100 
Union Pacific first-mortgage bonds.......| 943% | 106 
orris & Essex first-mortgage bonds ....| 108 115 
Delaware & Hudson Canal stock..........| 117 124 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western stock... 1093¢ | 1201 
United States five-twenties of 1867........ 122 128 
United States sixes of 1881.............. 122% | 124% 
United States ten-forties................. 1154 | 118% 
United States fives of 1881................ 114 117 


The highest price of gold during the year 
was on October 5th, 1174 to 117%, and the 
lowest 111% to 1124 on J anuary 15th. 

“The course of foreign exchange,” says the 
Financial Chronicle, “was not seriously dis- 
turbed during the year by any irregularity 
in the commercial transactions between the 
United States and foreign countries, but rates 
were greatly depressed at times by specula- 
tive operations in the New York gold-market, 


which led to excessive stringency in gold loans, 
and also advanced the premium. As all the 
transactions in exchange are done on a gold 
basis, the result of such manipulations was to 
put a check on dealings in exchange, for the 
time being, and to force rates down to unnat- 
urally low figures; thus, on the 16th of March 
the rate for prime sixty-days bankers’ sterlin 

was down to 4.79, and again on the 20th o 


October down to 4.77. Aside from the local - 


and temporary influence here referred to, the 
tendency of exchange was strong in the first 
eight months of the year, frequently ruling 
above specie shipping point, and admitting 

the export, prior to September 1st, of $61,877,- 
998 of specie from the port of New York. The 
principal financial transaction between this 
and foreign countries was the negotiation of 
United States five per cent. bonds abroad, by 
the syndicate of bankers, and the calling in of 


like amounts of the 5-20 six per cent. bonds — 
for redemption, all of which was done without — 

any material derangement of the exchanges. _ 
In the first two months of the year there were 
negotiated in London some $36,000,000 of 
loans, mostly for railroads, of which ee La 


000 was to replace prior loans then outstan 


ing. Subsequently in the year, there were 


q 
- ‘ 
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very few loans placed abroad, except for cities, 
of which the aggregate amount was not large. 

The range of prices of a few leading State 
and railroad bonds for 1875 has been as fol- 


lows: 
RANGE FOR YEAR 1875. 
BONDS. 
) Lowest. | Highest, 
6s, Tennessee, new series......... 88} Dec, 22) 554 Jan. 5 
6s, North Carolina, old........... 16 Dec. 10; 29 Jan. 18 
6s, North Carolina, new.......... 11.June12} 16° Jan. 7 
6s, Virginia, consolidated......... 554 Jan. 26) 694 Oct. 28 
6s, Virginia, second series........ 86 Mch. 23) 50 Oct. 2 
6s, South Carolina, Jan. and July..| 293 Sept. 28) 89 Dec. 15 
6s, Missouri long bonds.......... 948 Jan. 14/1034 June 23 
New York Cent. & Hud. 1st 7s.../1114 Jan. 18/126 Dee. 81 
Central Pacific, gold 6s........... 924 Jan. 6108} Dec, 29 
Union Pacific 1st 6s.............. 90 Jan. 61068 June 30 
Union Pacific land-grant 7s....... 90 Jan. 81024 Sept. 30 
Union Pacific 8. F. 8s............ 804 Jan. 5 97% Aug. 25 
Erie 1st-mortgage 7s............. 100 May 291074 May 6 
New Jersey Central 1st 7s....... 107} Feb. 1/1154 Dec. 8 
Fort Wayne ist 7s,.............. 1064 Jan. 7116 Nov. 8 
ELOCK Leland 1st: 76... .o.e sac cccce 105 Jan. 651114 June 5 
_ Central & Northwestern gold 7s..| 79 June 15, 89} Nov. 27 


The range in prices of the most active rail- 
road stocks, during the year, has been as fol- 


lows: 
STOCKS. Lowest. Highest. 

New York Central & Hud. River..|100 May 28 107% May 8 
PAPI CAAT Ga sieh be Sekae de ede. 1274 Jan. 12/188 April 27 
NIMS Shas Bieta slohs sides she See te det 124 June 21| 853 Mch. 29 
MMMM NOLO 25 i ans ab cect cos bac 514 Sept. 15) 804 Jan. 2 
Michigan Central................ 53 Sept. 27) 824 Jan. 5 
PB RIARIRGS braless ale alee uicatels os alcove 24 Dec, 21} 218 Jan. 2 
IMOEUAWOON G50 tic a5 ooo ace dy.eeosyes 33% Oct. 9| 488Jan. 4 
Northwest preferred............. 46 Oct. 62¢ Jan. 2 
RROGMTBIENGLG eis hei ss desd see ee 100$ May 28/1092 Aug. 19 
GAO, es iced shied oh: de wigs haste s 288 June 12) 404 April 9 
Ste ESO) PPOlOrTrGG...c << ec05 022 ce 51 Mch. 1} 67} Dec. 28 
Atlantic & Pacific preferred...... 8% Dec. 7| 18 April30 
Pacific of Missouri............... 74 Oct. 28) 55 April 30 
Ohio & Mississippi............... 14% Sept. 23) 832 Jan. 2 
Central of New Jersey........... 994 Oct. 8/120 April 27 
Delaware, Lack. & Western......|1064 Jan. 2/)123 April 27 
Hannibal & St. Joseph........... 15% Oct.. 8) 304 Mch. 29 
PONE MOUNT iin els oocea cs sd 86 Jan. 18| 82% Nov. 30 
Colorado, Chicago & Iowa City...) 8 June18) 9% Jan. 14 
Panama,....:........ Pe ese are 110% Jan. 21/172 April 26 
Western Union Telegraph .......| 70% Feb. 17) 84% Aug. 17 
Atlantic & Pacific Telegraph.....| 174 Oct. 6) 294 Jan. 15 
LIN) a OS a AE SI Ri 13 May 14) 85 Jan. 6 
Quicksilver preferred............ 20 July 16| 44 Jan. 7 
Pacific Mail ..... seas are eleyc cela aha aie 80% Feb. 10) 45% April 3 
PLGGHIR NUROLOSS so S00 2 e's cece « 98 Jan. 21044 Mch. 23 
American Express. ...........4.. 50 June 25) 65 Jan. 15 
United States Express........... 414 Aug. 11) 65 Jan. 11 
Wells, Fargo & Company ........ 71 Aug. 28) 924 April 30 


From the reports of the Department of Agri- 
culture it appears that the decrease in the 
monthly rates of wages (without board) of 
farm-laborers engaged by the year, from 1869 
to 1875, in various sections of the country, is 
as follows: Eastern States, from $32.03 to 
$29; Middle States, $29.15 to $26.98; West- 
ern States, $27.01 to $23.25; and California, 
$46.38 to $44.50. In Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, and Illinois, the average falling off was 
much less than that above indicated. Monthly 
wages, with board, are from $8 to $10 below 
the quoted rates, and show about the same 
decrease compared with 1869. Wages per day 
for transient service differ greatly in different 
States. In the South they touch the low point 


a of 72 cents to $1.15, while in Michigan they 
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are $2.00, in Minnesota $2.30, and Wyoming 
$3.62—with board in every case. The average 
in the Middle and New England States is not 
far from $1.50. The slackness of immigration 
for the past two years has had some effect in 
staying the decline of farm wages, and this 
cause will probably continue to operate a year 
or two longer. 

FINLAY, Groras, a British historian, and 
the last of the Philhellenes that followed Byron 
to Greece, was born in 1800; died January 26, 
1875. His hopes, like those of Byron, for the 
regeneration of the Greeks, were not fulfilled. 
But, true to the cause which he had once taken 
up, he bought some land and a house near 
Athens, where he settled. Finding his attempts 
to promote agriculture in Attica futile, he 
turned his attention to history, not only to that 
of the Greek Revolution, but to that of modern 
Greece in general. His ‘ History of the War 
of Independence ” is a valuable political study, 
in which he fearlessly criticises the mistakes 
and shortcomings of the Greeks, the Turks, and 
the allies. His ‘‘ History of Greece under the 
Romans” (second edition, 1857), “‘ History of 
Medieval Greece and Trebizond ” (1851), and 
“History of the Byzantine and Greek-Empires, 
from 716 to 1057” (2 vols., 1853-’54), were 
also useful for an estimate of the Greeks, and 
particularly for the Oriental question. It was 
his opinion that the regeneration of Greece was 
not to be brought about by a revival of classic 
forms, but by a rational development of the 
people. These views he expressed in a series 
of letters to the London Zimes, which have 
done a great deal to check the spread of Rus- 
sian influence. His last work is an edition of 
the diary of Brue, a French interpreter in Con- 
stantinople, who accompanied the Grand- Vizier 
Ali in 1715 in the campaign in the Morea. 

FINNEY, Rev. Cuartzs G., evangelist, re- 
former, and long President of Oberlin College, 
born in Warren, Litchfield County, Conn., Au- 
gust 29, 1792; died at Oberlin, August 16, 
1875. In early life he studied law in Jefferson 
County, N. Y., but, having been converted ina 
revival in 1821, he entered the Congregational 
ministry in 1822, and began to labor as an 
evangelist ‘in 1824. His first successes were 
in Central and Western New York. From the 
country Mr. Finney transferred his labors to 
the city of New York, where he preached to 
large audiences. The Chatham Theatre was 
bought for his use, and transformed into a 
church, and the New York Hvangelist (now an 
able organ of the Presbyterians) was estab- 
lished as the advocate of the revival. In 1835 
he accepted a professorship in Oberlin Col- 
lege, which had been founded by his friends, 
and the same year became pastor of the Con- 
gregational church in that town. In 1848 he. 
visited England, where he preached as a re- 
vivalist for three years, effecting many con- 
versions. While there he had the hearty and 
influential codperation of Rev. Dr. Campbell, 
then the leader of Congregationalism in Great 
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Britain. In 1852 he became President of Ober- 
lin College, and held that position until 1866. 
More than once during his pastorate at Ober- 
lin he entered the field again as evangelist. 
In 1857 he preached a series of sermons in 
Rochester, and a revival followed. A later 
visit to New York City, however, was fol- 
lowed by no very marked results. But his 
labors in the Park Street Church, Boston, led 
to many conversions. He had great faith in 
doctrinal preaching, and aimed to keep down 
animal excitement. His preaching was plain, 
logical, unimpassioned, and direct. Mr. Fin- 
ney was apt to hold advanced opinions, having 
been an abolitionist, an anti-mason, and an 
advocate of teetotalism. Among his writings 
are ‘‘ Lectures on Revivals,” ‘‘ Lectures to Pro- 
fessing Christians,” ‘‘Sermons on Important 
Subjects,” and ‘‘ Lectures on Systematic The- 
ology.” They have all passed through numer- 
ous editions, both in this country and in Eng- 
land. 

FLORIDA. The eighth regular session of 
the Florida Legislature, under the constitution 
of 1868, began at Tallahassee on the 4th of 
January, and continued until the 26th of Febru- 
ary. The greater part of several days was 
occupied in electing a United States Senator, 
to succeed Abijah Gilbert, Republican. The 
prominent candidates were Horatio Bisbee, Jr., 
Republican, and Charles W. Jones, Democrat. 
At length, on the twenty-third ballot in joint 
convention of the two Houses, Mr. Jones was 
elected, receiving 41 votes out of a total of 77. 
He is a native of Ireland, born in 1834, and 
coming to this country when ten years of age. 
He spent some years in Alabama, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi, and in 1854 settled down at 
Pensacola, Fla. He acquired a fair education 
by his own exertions, was admitted to the bar 
in 1857, and rose to the first rank among the 
lawyers of the State. In 1872 he was a mem- 
ber of the National Democratic Convention, 
held at Baltimore, and the same year was the 
Democratic and Liberal candidate for Con- 
gressman from the State at large, and was de- 
feated by W. J. Purman, who had a majority 
of 1,726 votes in a total of 33,348. He was 
elected to the State Assembly from- Escambia 
County in 1874, and was a member of that 
body when chosen.to the United States Senate. 
He is a liberal Democrat of first-class abilities 
and unquestioned integrity. 

Charges of bribery having been circulated 
against members of the Legislature in connec- 
tion with the senatorial election, a special 
committee was appointed in each branch to 
investigate them. The Senate committee re- 
ported, as the result of a careful examination, 

_ that “not even a whisper of suspicion has been 
shown to exist as to any member of the Senate.” 
Six out of seven members of the House commit- 
tee reported that after the most searching ex- 
amination they had “failed to obtain legal evi- 
dence sufficient to sustain any of said charges.” 
The other member submitted a minority report, 
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in which he said that “‘the evidence produced 
before the committee to investigate certain 
charges relative to corrupt influences having 
been used to move members of this body in 
voting for United States Senator, has been of 
such character as to induce the belief that such 
influences have been used, but direct evidence 
has not been produced to convict any particu- 
lar person or persons.” 

The seat occupied in the Senate by E. T. 
Sturtevant was contested by Israel M. Stewart, 
and, after due examination and report by the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, was 
awarded to the contestant. According to the 
committee’s report, Mr. Sturtevant had been 
one of the inspectors of election in the only 
precinct in Dade County, and as such had cer- 
tified, with two others, that of the 80 votes 
cast for Senator Stewart had received 16, and 
afterward as one of two county commission- 
ers set aside the return which he himself had 
signed, on the ground that three persons voting 
for Stewart had no right to vote; then, as 
judge of the county court and one of the board 
of canvassers, sat in judgment on his own case, 
rejected the three votes, and declared himself 
to have received a majority. In the two coun- 
ties forming the twenty-first senatorial district, 
the committee concluded that 52 votes were | 
cast for Stewart and 44 for three other candi- 
dates, Sturtevant receiving only 14, though he 
had obtained the seat and held it through one 
session and part of another. 

The following joint resolution was adopted 
regarding the independence of Cuba: 

The people of the State of Florida, represented in 
Senate and Assembly, do resolve as follows : That the 
citizens of Cuba, in their struggle to free themselves 
from Wd foreign, despotic rule, and establish 
a republican government based upon the principle 
that the people are sovereign, and in them, and them 
alone, reside the inherent powers of governing them- 
selves, are illustrating the ideas, opinions, and prin- 
ciples enunciated and proclaimed by the people of 
these United States when they achieved independence 
and established their own government. 

That their fortitude and perseverance, manliness 
and magnanimity, but above all their strict and per- 
sistent adherence to the rules of warfare recognized 
and established among and by all Christian and civ- 
ilized nations and peoples, have won our approval and 
challenged our admiration. ; 

That their adherence to the cause of human free- 
dom for six years, baffling for that period and hold- 
ing at bay the entire force brought by despotism to 
crush out and overpower them, evidences not only a 
fixed purpose to continue the contest and make it a 
success, but the ability likewise to accomplish that 
success. . 

That it is the deliberate opinion of the people of 
the State of Florida that the Government of the ~ 
United States should acknowledge the republic of 
Cuba as a free and independent government, and 
one of the family of nations. Te 

That our Senators in Congress be instructed, and 
our Representatives therein requested, to lay these 
resolutions before their respective bodies and urge 
the adoption of the principles thereof by Congress. 

That his Excellency the Governor forward a copy 
of the same to the President of the United States, — 
and to each of our said Senators and Representatives. 


Memorials to Congress were adopted, asking 


ee ne a 


Fal te 


‘to Georgia. 
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for an appropriation of $25,000 for the con- 
struction of a navigable canal connecting the 
waters of the Indian River and Mosquito Lagoon, 
a distance of 900 yards, on the ground that it 
would ‘secure to the State of Florida an in- 
land navigation of about 300 miles, through a 
section of country admirably adapted to semi- 


_ tropical and varied productions, now almost 


unknown and useless for want of proper trans- 
portation ;” and praying for the extension of 
liberal aid in the construction of the Texas 
Pacific Railroad. 

The general legislation of the session was 
unimportant. ‘An act to enlarge and extend 
the corporate powers and privileges of the 
Atlantic & Gulf Railroad Company in the 
State of Florida”’ was vetoed by the Governor. 
This is a corporation organized under the laws 
of Georgia, to which the Pensacola & Geor- 
gia Railroad Company had been authorized in 
1866 to sell its franchises and privileges on 
certain conditions which had never been ful- 
filled. The object of this act was to give the 
corporation control of this latter road, not- 
withstanding the breach of the conditions of 
the former grant, and to extend its powers and 
privileges so that they would be equal to those 
of any company organized under the general 
railroad act of 1874. The Governor’s main ob- 
jection to this was that it would interfere with 
the development of Florida’s own system of 
internal improvements, and make her tributary 
The scheme of internal improve- 
ments devised in 1855 contemplated two main 
lines of railroad, one running from east to 
west and connecting Fernandina and Jackson- 
ville on the Atlantic coast with Mobile and 
other western Gulf ports, and one running from 
north to south and connecting Fernandina and 
Jacksonville with Cedar Keys and Tampa. The 


_ carrying out of this plan had been interrupted 


by the war and never resumed, but the Gov- 
ernor thought it should not be abandoned, and 
the transportation system of the State made 
merely tributary to the port of Savannah. 
Among the acts of the session was one pro- 
viding for taking a census of the inhabitants 


of the State by the ex-assessors of the several 


_ counties, returns to be made to the Secretary 
_ of State before the 1st of December; one 


amending the act establishing a uniform sys- 
tem of municipal government, so as to limit 


the rate of taxation to one and a half per cent. 


__ on the value of real and personal property; one 


providing for the collection of damages from 
railroads for the destruction of cattle and other 
stock; one authorizing married women to con- 
vey their separate estate and release dower by 
attorney ; and one prohibiting the attachment 


> of money due as wages to any laboring-man 


who is the head of a family. : 
The amendments to the State constitution 
proposed by the Legislature of 1874 came up 


_ for consideration, as it was necessary for them 
_ tobe approved by a two-thirds vote at’ this 
session before they could be submitted to the 
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people for ratification. Articles VI., VIL., 
WII, PX. oy Ml, EL, AIL, and: XIV. 
of these amendments were approved by the 
necessary vote. The first of these changes 
section 2 of Article IV. of the constitution 
making the sessions of the Legislature bien- 
nial, beginning on the Tuesday after the first 
Monday of January, 1877. The second modi- 
fies section 29 of Article IV., providing for the 
impeachment of certain executive and judicial 
officers and their trial before the Senate as a 
court of impeachment. The third amends 
section 7 of Article XII., prohibiting the State 
from loaning its credit to any individual, com- 
pany, corporation, or association, or becoming a 
stockholder therein; also forbidding the Legis- 
lature to authorize any county, city, or town, 
to become a stockholder in or appropriate 
money for or loan its credit to any such corpo- 
ration or association. The next amends Arti- 
cle VI., and defines the jurisdiction and powers 
of the Supreme Oourt, Circuit Court, county 
courts, and justices of the peace. The next 
changes section 12 of Article VI., and declares 
that grand and petit jurors shall be taken from 
the registered voters of the respective coun- 
ties. The next changes section 24 of Article 
XVI., declares that the property of all corpo- 
rations shall be subject to taxation unless held 
and used for religious, educational, or charitable 
purposes. The next modifies section 22 of 
Article V., so as to give the Governor power to 
veto certain items of appropriation bills while 
approving of other items. The next changes 
section 14 of article V., providing for the elec- 
tion of Lieutenant-Governor and defining his 
duties. It also declares that the Governor 
shall not be out of the State in time of war 
without the consent of the Legislature, and 
abrogates altogether the 15th section of Arti- 
cle V. The next and last amends section 16 
of Article, V., authorizing the Governor to re- 
quire the opinion of the justices of the Su- 
preme Court at any time on the interpretation 
of any portion of the constitution affecting his 
powers and duties. 

An act was passed providing for the submis- 
sion of these amendments to a vote of the 
people at a special election to be held on the 
4th of May. The vote at this election was a 
very light one, but all the amendments were 
ratified by large majorities; the sixth by a vote 
of 4,746 to 418; the seventh, 5,007 to 177; 
the eighth, 5,017 to 174; the ninth, 4,306 to 
873; the tenth 4,697 to 331; the eleventh, 
5,001 to 185; the twelfth, 4,799 to 270; the 
thirteenth, 4,985 to 174; and the fourteenth, 
4,937 to 257. The Governor issued his proc- 
lamation on the 8th of June, declaring that 
the amendments had been duly ratified and 
approved and that ‘the same are, each and 
every of them, a part of the constitution of 
the State of Florida.” 

Among the bills left over from the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature, which will regularly 
come up for action at the next, is one provid- 
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ing for the removal of the capital of the State 
from Tallahassee to Jacksonville. 

In March, the county commissioners of Es- 
cambia County applied to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral to know whether “under existing laws” 
they were authorized ‘‘to levy and collect a 
special tax for the erection of a court-house 
and jail, when no issue of bonds is contem- 
plated, but when the tax itself is to be applied 
directly to the purpose named.” The answer 
was, that the law required them “to build 
and keep in repair county buildings, roads, and 
bridges,” and ‘‘to issue bonds in their respec- 
tive counties for the purpose of erecting a 
court-house, jail, and to prescribe the rate of 
interest thereon: Provided, That no bonds 
shall be issued except the same be ordered by 
a majority of the registered voters of their re- 
spective counties.” In view of this the Attor- 
ney-General was of opinion that no other course 
than that prescribed in this provision could be 
followed. He said: 
~ It is true the law does not atten the direct levy 
and collection of a tax for building a court-house 
and jail; but it is important to consider that it does 
not authorize it, and that the county commissioners 
are restricted in their duties to the authority they 
have under the law ; and that the law does prescribe 
the exact manner of raising funds to build a county 
court-house and jail. The requirements of the law 
are just; and the registered voters have a right to 
be consulted through the merits of the ballot-box, 
whether they, and the other tax-payers, will be 
taxed or not, for the necessity of which they are not 
only permitted but required to vote on, that the 
measure may be vitalized by the sanctity of the law. 
It is my opinion that you can only tax the people of 
the county by ascertaining whether or not, by a vote 
of a majority of the registered voters of the county, 
such a tax should be levied by authorizing the issue 
of bonds in accordance with the statute in such cases 
made and provided. 


The United States Circuit Court held at 
Jacksonville in the spring was occupied for 
some time with the case of Francis Vose 
against the trustees of the internal improve- 
ment fund, which has not yet been finally de- 
termined. It appears that in 1859 the firm of 
Vose & Livingston, of New York, sold iron 
to the Florida Railroad, and took its note in- 
dor8ed by D. L. Yulee, and secured by $195,- 
000 of internal improvement bonds. On the 
dissolution of the firm some years ago, the 
note and bonds came into the sole possession 
of Mr. Vose. He sold the bonds for a small 
sum and himself became the purchaser, ap- 
plying the proceeds as a credit on the face of 
the note. He then brought suit in New York 
against the Florida Railroad and Mr. Yulee, and 
recovered judgment for $165,000, the amount 
due at that time. In 1871 he went to Florida 
and demanded of the trustees payment of the 
bonds and overdue coupons amounting to 
nearly $400,000; this was refused on the ground 
that the Florida Railroad had been sold under 
the internal improvement law, and the amount 
of the proceeds due on these bonds, some $40,- 
000, had been paid to Moses Taylor, of New 
York, for their redemption, and the trust fund 
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was no further liable. Suit was brought against 
the trustees in the United States Circuit Court, 
and a judgment recovered for the full amount, 
and a decree was obtained requiring the trus- 
tees to sell lands for cash only, to be exclusive- 
ly applied to the payment of overdue coupons. 
In 1872 Mr. Vose obtained an order from the 
court placing the trust fund in the hands of a 
receiver, and directing a public sale of the sink- 
ing fund. This latter consisted of $100,000 in 
bonds and securities, which were disposed of at 
a forced sale, and bought by Mr. Vose for $45,- — 
000. In 1873 he obtained a decree appoint- 

ing agents to sell public lands to satisfy his 

claims. His last suit against the trustees was 

for an alleged violation of the decree of the 

court in reference to the disposal of public 

lands, and Mr. Justice Bradley decided that 

the course of the trustees had not been in vio- 

lation of such decree. The whole amount of 

Mr. Vose’s claim for a debt on which judg- 

ment was rendered in 1870 or thereabouts for 

$165,000 seems to be the amount of said judg- 

ment with interest, something over $200,000, 

principal of 150 internal improvement bonds, 

$150,000, past-due coupons and interest $310,- 

000, coupons to become due $168,000, or con- 

siderably over $800,000 in all. The Legisla- 

ture at its last session, in accordance with the 

recommendation of a special committee, adopt- 

ed the following resolution : 

Resolved, That his Excellency the Governor is here- 
by requested to bring suit at once in the name of 
the State in the Supreme Court of the United States 
against the said Vose, restraining him from proceed- 
ing further, and the board of trustees from pam 
to the said Vose any further sums of money whic 
théy may receive from the sale of the swamp and 
overflowed lands, and to prevent any further rig 

lication of the funds or of the diversion of the 
ands from their legitimate and lawful purposes, 
until the legality of his position is fully estab ished 
and the said court otherwise determine: Provided, 
That said suit shall not cost the State of Florida any 
sum of money or thing or things whatever. 


A case came before the United States Court 
in May involving the construction of the home- 
stead provision of the State constitution. A 
debtor had a house and forty acres of land, 
and a sawmill in which he carried on the busi- 
ness of a lumber-manufacturer. He claimed 
exemption of his sawmill from sale for debt as 
a part of his homestead. The court decided 
that he was entitled to it, as the constitution 
exempts one hundred and sixty acres of land 
as well as the dwelling-house in the country, 
and the “ business-house ” as well as residence 
in cities. It was the intent to leave the man 
his means of pursuing the occupation by which 
he A its a livelihood. Mr. Justice Bradley 
said: 

In the case under consideration the debtor claims 
to follow the business and trade of sawing lumber, 
and asks to have his mill, which adjoins bis dwell- 
ing, reserved as part of his homestead. In our 
opinion this claim is supported by the constitutional 
provision. The mill, in the sense of that constitu- 
tion, is @ Lhe ty res to and part of the debtor’s 
homestead. If it be objected that the value is un- 


most part, simple in their nature. 
however; admitting the application of the rule to 
_ changes in the organic law, the Legislature and the 
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reasonably great, we answer that the constitution 
prescribes no limit of value, and the courts cannot 
prescribe one. As before stated, we think that a 
man’s shop, store, or mill, in which he pursues his 
usual trade or avocation (as well as the farmer’s 
farm), if connected with and adjacent to his dwell- 
ing, is intended to be included in his homestead. 


_ [t is the stand or place on which and by means 


of which he may continue to pursue his industrial 
labor and be a useful citizen, and is within the ob- 
ject which the constitution has in view. 


On the night of July 21st, Dr. E. G. John- 
son, a member of the State Senate, was shot 
and killed, near Hart’s Road, on the line of the 
Atlantic, Gulf & West India Transit Com- 
pany’s Railroad. Dr. Johnson was a Republi- 
can in politics, and an outspoken partisan, and 
his assassination is~supposed to have been 
prompted by political enmity. A reward of 
$1,000 was offered by the Governor for the 
apprehension of the perpetrator of the deed, 


- and an additional reward of $1,000 was offered 


by Nassau County for the same purpose. A 


- man named Harney Richard was arrested, and 


was indicted for the crime, after one grand-jury 
had failed to find an indictment. 

In November, Governor Stearns referred to 
the justices of the Supreme Court the question 
whether the Legislature would meet in regu- 
Jar session in January, 1876, under the opera- 
tion of the amendment to the constitution. 
The constitution, before amendment, provided 
for annual sessions, and the amendment de- 
clared that ‘from and after the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in January, a. p. 1877, 
the regular sessions of the Legislature shall be 
held biennially, commencing on said day, and 
on the corresponding day of every second 
year thereafter.” Chief-Justice Randall re- 
plied that ‘the original section 2 of Article 
IV., which provided for annual sessions of the 
Legislature, having been abrogated by the 
amendment, and there remaining no provision 
anywhere for a regular session in January, a. 


'D. 1876, such session would be unauthorized. 


The original section provided that the Gov- 
ernor might convene the Legislature in extra 
session by his proclamation, and this provision 


is not changed, but reiterated, by the amend- 


ment. If a session of the Legislature is to be 


held before 1877, it must be in virtue of such 


proclamation. 


Mr. Justice Westcott gave an opinion to the 


same effect, saying further: 


_ There are many cases in which the letter of an 
act of the Legislature is made to yield to the spirit 
and intention of the law-making power. The rules 
to ascertain this spirit and intention are, for the 
In this case, 


people have, by their action, left nothing to con- 
struction. To say that this section, as amended, 
which is the entire law, authorized a session in 
January, 1876, would be simple judicial legislation. 
Tn all of the States in which the method of amend- 


Re ment here followed has been adopted, the unvary- 


ing rule is that nothing of the old section which is 


omitted from the new section as enacted is in the 


future operative as law. The very purpose of requir- 
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ing the section, as amended, to be published entire, 
18 to give certainty, by declaring the whole law, leav- 
ing nothing open for construction. The Legislature 
and people expressly omitting all authority for a 
session in January, 1876, from the new section, and 
nothing but the new section being now operative as 
law, it follows, necessarily, that there is no constitu- 
tional sanction for any regular session until the first 
reed after the first Monday in January, a. p. 


No general election took place in Florida 
this year, and no important action of the po- 
litical organizations calls for notice. The Re- 
publican State Central Committee held a meet- 
ing at Tallahassee on the 20th of October, and 
determined to issue an address to the people, 
‘setting forth the objects and principles of 
the Republican party, and inviting the codp- 
eration and support of all liberty-loving and 
law-abiding citizens.”” This was done, but 
the document, which dealt with civil and 
political equality, education, the suppression 
of crime, immigration, internal improvements, 
State finances, etc., had no immediate reference 
to any political action. 

The Florida Fruit-Growers’ Association held 
a four days’ session at Jacksonville, beginning 
January 20th. A great variety of topics was 
discussed, including the best means of trans- 
porting the products of the State to the North- 
ern markets, and the advantages and methods 
of cultivating oranges, grapes, tobacco, sugar, 
and other productions for which the soil and 
climate of Florida are specially adapted. The 
importance of special lines of steamers from 
Florida ports was urged on the ground that a 
large share of the advantage and credit of her 
work was obtained by Georgia. The earliest 
fruits were sent north from Florida, but cred- 
ited to Savannah because shipped from that 
port, and the finest shad from the St. John’s 
River were noticed in commercial and other 
reports as coming from the same place for the 
same reason. It was shown that orange-trees 
could be made to yield from $20 to $80 a year 
each, and that there was hardly any limit to. 
the possible production of this fruit. It was 
also mentioned that the grape and other small 
fruits, including the fig, could be raised in the. 
greatest abundance and of the finest’ quality. 
Cuba tobacco was said to be a very profitable 
crop wherever there had been any systematic 
cultivation of it. It had been neglected for 
some years, and in Gadsden County, where 
1,200,000 pounds were raised in 1860, the prod- 
uct in 1874 had been only 200,000 pounds, but 
would be doubled in 1875. It was also said that 
the sugar-cane was much better adapted to 
Florida than Louisiana. Some comparisons 
were made of the natural resources and advan- 
tages of Florida for agricultural purposes with 
those of other sections of the country, and it 
was claimed that this State was the very gar- 
den of the continent, needing only capital, en- 
terprise, and systematic industry, to develop 
its riches. ‘ 

In a lecture on “The Resources of Florida,” 
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delivered at Jacksonville on the 24th of March, 
it was claimed that the climate was not only 
adapted to the cultivation of the best tropical 
fruits, but was preéminently healthy and de- 
lightful at all times of the year. It was stated 
that in almost any part of the State 100 orange- 
trees could be raised on an acre of land, pro- 
ducing 1,000 oranges to each tree, worth at 
least a cent a piece to the grower. This would 
make the gross revenue of an acre of land 
planted with orange-trees $1,000 a year. It 
was also said that lemons could be grown to 
advantage, larger and finer flavored than any 
from the Mediterranean. Pineapples of the 
most luscious quality were grown on the islands 
of Southern Florida, and their production could 
be increased to almost any extent. Bananas, 
guavas, bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, mangoes, paw- 
paws, Spanish plums, avocado pears, Otaheite 
apples, and other tropical fruits, were men- 
tioned as growing with great perfection on 
Florida soil. It was also said that sugar-plan- 
tations yielded $500 to the acre, and that the 
State was capable of supplying the whole 
country with this product. Tapioca, arrow- 
root, and cassava, were enumerated as among 
the profitable products of the State, besides 
medicinal plants of great value, cotton, tobac- 
co, and a variety of the most valuable grasses. 
In an address before the Medical Association 
of the State on the ‘‘ Climatology of Florida,” 
by A. S. Baldwin, M.D., results were given 
of observations at various stations extending 
over a period of many years. The mean tem- 
perature of the entire State was given as 71.62° 
in spring, 80.51° in summer, 71.66° in autumn, 
and 60.04° in winter, or 74.87° for the whole 
year. The difference between the northern and 
sguthern stations is given as 4.28° degrees in 
spring, 1.83° in summer, 6.34° in autumn, and 
5.40° in winter. It is seldom that the temper- 
ature is as low as 20° in winter or higher than 
90°in summer. The average number of frosts 
at Jacksonville in twenty-seven years has been 
5.4 in January, 3.1 in February, 1.3 in March, 
0.2 in April, 0.2 in October, 2.3 in November, 
and 5.2 in December. In the same period the 
first frost came in October four times, in No- 
vember sixteen times, and in December. seven 
times, and very few frosts have occurred in 
April. From twenty-two years’ observation 
it has been found that the average number of 
clear days was 20.8 in January, 19.5 in Febru- 
ary, 20.4 in March, 25 in April, 22.1 in May, 
17.1 in June, 18.5 in July, 19.1 in August, 17.2 
in September, 19.2 in October, 20 in November, 
and 20 in December. The relative humidity 
was for January 67.20, for February 67.15,-for 
March 57.50, for April 63.20, for May 62.60, 
for June 73.3, for July 74.7, for August 73.4, 
for September 76.8, for October 74.4, for No- 
vember 71.5, for December 74. What is called 
the rainy season ordinarily begins about the 
middle of June and continues sixty days, but 
oscillates about a month either way. The av- 
erage rainfall is ‘9.09 inches for the spring 
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months, 21.16 for summer, 12.64 for autumn, 
and 7.90 for winter, or 50.97 for the year. 

The unsold school lands of the State amount- 
ed at the beginning of the year to 589,508 
acres, seminary lands 88,714 acres, internal im- 
provement lands 216,000 acres, swamp and over- 
flowed lands 10,676,919 acres, besides 4,326,007 
acres to which the State is entitled, but for . 
which patents have not yet been issued. Much 
has been done and is doing to induce immigra- 
tion into the State. The results thus far are 
not altogether satisfactory. i 

The bonded debt of the State in January 
was as follows: 


Bonds issued previously to 1871 
with interest to January 1, 1874, 


to be exchanged for bonds of 1873 $312,522 50 
Bonds Of 1S(SiGOld ves.ce cesses 800,000 00 
Bonds of 1878 exchanged for other 

TOC ELY Pee ee ree re 191,900 00 


troller’s warrants... o<s05 csccens 17,300 00 
Bonds of TSU coi isicsis ss clstes ir slente 850,000 00 


Bonds due school fund ........... 190,752 68 
Bonds due seminary fund ........ 71,292 45 
$1,433,767 58 
Deduct amount of bonds in sinking 
fund for payment of bonds of 1871 $15,600 00 
Deduct amount of bonds in sink- 
ing fund for payment of bonds 
OLS nae dcasisaewacoaaee tie ca 23,800 00— 88,900 00 
Total bonded debt, less bonds 
in sinking fund.......... $1,394,867 5S 


There were also warrants and certificates 
outstanding to the amount of $185,646.14. 
The receipts of the Treasury for 1874, the last 
for which there is any official report, were 
$401,679.68; expenditures, $292,087.37. The 
receipts of the year from taxes and license fees 
were $368,459.97. 

The number of public schools in the State 
in 1873 was 511; in 1874, 557; number of pu- 
pils in 1873, 19,196; in 1874, 20,911.- The 
amount of money received from State and 
county for educational purposes in 1873 was 
$94,102.77; for 1874, $95,774.58 ; total amount 
expended in 1878, $108,907.06; in 1874, 
$189,870.61. The interest derived from the 
common-school fund in 1874 was $15,039.30. 
The amount obtained from the Peabody fund 
was $8,000. The work of building the State 
Agricultural College at Eau Gallie on Indian 
River is in progress. 

FORBES, ALtexanpER Ponross, a bishop of 
the Scotch Episcopal Church, was born in Ed- 
inburgh in 1817; died October 8, 1875. He 
was the son of Lord Medwyn, a Scottish Judge 
of Sessions. He graduated from Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1844, and was soon afterward. 
ordained. In 1847 he was consecrated Bishop 


of Brechin, and at the same time received the 


honorary degree of D. OC. L. He wrote a con- 
siderable number of devotional works, among 
which the ‘* Commentaries’ on the Canticles, 
the Litany, the Seven Penitential Psalms, and 
the Te Deum, are best known. He held very 
advanced High-Church views, and was more 
than once suspected of an intention to join the 
Roman Catholic Church. 
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FRAAS, Kart Niooravs, a distinguished 
German writer on agriculture, was born Sep- 
tember 8, 1810, in Stettelsdorf, Bavaria, and 
died November 9, 1875. He entered the Uni- 
versity of Miinich in 1830, where ‘he studied 
medicine, natural history, and particularly 
botany. In 1835 he went as inspector of the 
Royal Gardens to Athens, and in 1836 was also 
appointed Professor of Chemistry and Tech- 
nology and Botany at the university of the 
same city. He returned to Bavaria in 1842, 
became inspector and Professor of Chemistry 
and Technology in the Agricultural School in 
Schleisheim in 1845, and in 1847 Professor of 
Agriculture in the University of Minich, to 
which was added in 1851 the directorship of 
the school for veterinary surgeons. Among his 
works may be mentioned: “Synopsis Flore 
Classics” (1845), ‘Klima und Pflanzenwelt 
in der Zeit, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte beider ”’ 
(1847), ‘Geschichte der Landwirthschaft” 
(1851), ‘Die Schule des Landbaues” (second 
edition, 1852,) ‘Die kinstliche Fischerzeu- 
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gung (second edition, 1854), and ‘*Buch der 
Natur fir Landwirthe oder landwirthschaft- 
liche Naturkunde” (1860). He was also for 
eighteen years the editor of the Journal of 
the Agricultural Society of Bavaria. 

FRANCE, a republic of Europe. President, 
Marshal Marie Edmond Patrice Maurice de 
MacMahon, Duke of Magenta, elected May 24, 
1873. Chief of the Cabinet, Colonel Robert ; 
Secretary of the President, Viscount d’Har- 
court; Vice-President of the Council of Min- 
isters at the close of the year 1875, Louis Jo- 
seph Buffet. 

The National Assembly consists of 738 mem- 
bers. President, the Duke d’Audiffret-Pasquier. 

The area of France, according to the official 
report on the census of 1872 (‘‘ Statistique de 
la France”), was 204,092 square miles.* The 
population, according to the census of 1872, 
was 36,102,921. 

The following table exhibits the area and 
population of each department, and the move- 
ment of population during the year 1872: 


DEPARTMENTS. ssa Poa sd eo Population in | Births, 1872, | Deaths, 1872, | Marriages, 1872. 
dads. icuWaveteudisetese 2,339 rh 368,290 9,064 7,893 8,698 
MMII Co vv ceB ec cas sccesess 2,889 565,025 552,489 13,489 12,146 5,223 
Ae ener 2,822 376.1 890,817 10,901 6,908 4,753 
Alpes (Basses-) ............... 2,685 143,000 189,332 3,830 8,499 1,401 
Alpes (Hautes-)....... react 2,158 122,117 118,898 8,565 8,415 1,185 
Alpes-Maritimes .............. 1,482 198,818 199,087 5,825 5,588 1,835 
IN bic si SeSicwbececnesss 2,184 887,174 880,277 11,757 9,594 8,683 
IES ont Sh caecer sis 2,020 826,864 820,217 7,482 6,085 2,986 
UME Cis. 3.5 oc jf xvN dans wrens ie 1,890 250,436 246,298 6,830 5,584 * 2,411 
BOER Ga28 ken cccess tenes. 2,817 261,951 255,687 4,984 5,164 2,433 
ON eR ee oes 2,438 288,626 285,927 7,803 7,236 2,567 
BEMPERON coos uns suadon avanceds 8,376 400,070 402,474 12,656 8,765 8,969 
Bouches-du-Rhéne............ 1,971 547,908 554,911 15,927 14,507 4,957 
SENOS oe oN. i fai, 2,182 474,909 454,012 9,375 10,248 8,864 

| Cig YRS UB is ine er 2,217 237,994 231,867 5,986 4,725 2,206 

TE ee anny 2,294 878,218 867,520 9,404 7879 4,238 

A ihe 2,686 479,529 65, 10,649 9,358 4,297 
Re 2,779 336,618 $35,892 9,775 6,507 8,449 

MMIGETOZO . 6... oc iv eco csccsacces 2,265 810, 802,746 10,042 7,468 8,686 
ee eee 8,377 259,861 258,507 8,069 6,554 1,966 
OES ee 8,888 882,762 874,510 7,650 7,871 8,445 
RL is Dat 2,652 1,210 622,295 19,673 15,425 5,455 

PO ee oie Paelc abel’ : ,150 274,057 274,668 5,561 5,008 8,048 

GAP, Seal ease tie. 8,545 502,673 480,141 18,923 10,519 5,498 

ERS ore 2,019 298,072 291,251 8,189 6,707 2,683 

Mad cu iSeccecs sess : 2,518 $24,231 820,417 8,157 7,027 8,052 

EES ee ee 2.300 394,467 877,874 7,158 8,241 2,986 
Meeet-Loir...........0..000s 2,268 290,753 282,622 6,721 6,598 2,682 
RE os csc covscoceces 2,595 662,485 2,968 28,558 18,014 6,986 
DM Soo. cans cvenceesccs 2,258 429,747 420,181 12,839 11,018 4,220 
- Garonne (Haute-)............. 2,429 493,777 479,862 10,956 8,720 4,304 
| 2,425 296,692 284,717 5,541 5,521 2,790 
eer 8,761 701,855 705,149 15,833 13,454 6,755 
TS EE age ere o 2,398 427, 429,878 11,879 11,521 4,105 
Mle-et-Vilaine................. 2,597 592,609 589,582 16,646 18,642 5,825 
De a ken acces cotuses 624 277,860 277,693 7,650 5,230 2,886 
Thdre-et-Loire ................ 2,360 $25,198 817,027 6,793 6,002 3,870 
Isére...... A Ose i ae 8,201 581,386 575,784 4,883 18,519 5,869 
Se de sity tes 1,928 298,477 287,634 6,805 6,275 2,827 
BIER Sos os Vike cess wcee os 8,597 806,698 800,528 8,287 5,907 2,559 
a3 ‘ 452 275,757 268,801 7,052 5,453 2,667 

Eh ats 1,838 587,108 611 17,288 12,326 6,022 

EN Ey eee 1,916 312,661 308,732 9,468 6,744 8,087 

oe 2,654 598,598 602,206 14,462 10,584 4,629 

dee Sais t's Pay 3... 2,614 357,110 853,021 9,598 7,482 8,637 
Peds S ss kaise gsc ebtias oe iv 2,012 288,919 281,404 6,368 5,649 2,725 
 Lot-et-Garonne ............... 2,067 827,692 819,289 6,088 6,449 8,029 
INTER O oe haste de wks uc ws'e 1,996 187,263 135,190 4,409 2,980 1,225 
on eae 2,750 532,325 518,471 11,057 10,592 5,008 

rp ine ol heel 2,289 573,899 544,776 12,194 12,414 4,888 
‘ aha oo bree) et) eam : 3,159 890,809 886,157 9,823 9,792 4,109 
Marne (Haute-)....... Set 2, 259,096 251,196 4,688 4,185 1,541 


73, except for the district of 


_ * The area of the several departments, as published below, agrees with the table given in the AnNuaL CyotopaprA for 
Belfort and the Nae of Vosges. 
.44 square miles (instead of 2,34.72), and for the latter 2,268.98 (instead of 2,266.17). 


The “ Statistique de la France” gives for the former 
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i Population i | 
DEPARTMENTS. | pes ats x gorrirae = Cray | Births, 1872, | Deaths, 1872, | Marriages, 1872. 
Mayenne soe ou 1,996 367,855 350,687 8,968 7,880 8,616 
Movie se Mosalle 0. 2°025 366,617 365,187 8.275 6,863 8,150 
Nensed oii es Gone eo 2'405 801,653 284,725 6.481 5.485 2.593 
Mostiian gs 2.625 501,084 490,352 14988 121914 4.308 
Movie hh er oie yee 2°632 342,773 839,017 i380 fess Be 
1 Re Oueokia soi mana 2.198 
pie LY SRD OS Sie se ee Bee 2, 1,401,274 1,306,804 9,045 0,348 #5686 
Ome eet Sap an 27354 414.618 8 : 
Pas-de-Calais ................. 2, TA9,T1T 761,158 153 16,538 6,755 
Puy-de-Déme ..........-+.+-. 3,070 571.690 566,463 13,206 11'829 5,528 
Pyrénées (Basses-)............ 2,945 435,486 426,700 11,233 8,874 8,459 
Pyrénées (Hautes-).........+-. 1.750 240,252 235,156 5.557 4.498 1,972 
Pyrénées-Orientales........... 1,592 189,490 191,856 6,458 5,864 2,068 
Penn (heat) 233 56,971 56,781 1.640 5,229 506 
RONG 6 cece eee 1,077 678,648 670,247 17,981 15,798 7,341 
Sane (Haute) ............00.. 2.062 817,706 303,088 7,298 6.372 2,794 
Sadne-et-Loire ................ 3,802 600,006 598,344 17,418 11/900 6,121 
Rarer a eee 2:397 463,619 446,608 10,178 0,480 aide 
BAVOIE ois Mocs cece hee Soo 2,224 271,663 7 
Savoie (Haute-)............... 1,667 273,768 273,027 7.789 6, 2,401 
Satie le es 103 2,150,916 2,230,060 68.374 49:205 25,181 
Seine-Inférieure .............. 2,330 792,768 790,022 24.320 21,399 7,371 
Seine-et-Marne................ 2,215 854,400 841,490 7,898 7,230 8,483 
Bainoct-Olseicckc1 cs ces 2'164 588,727 580,180 12,908 12,415 5,046 
Sévres (Deux-)................ 2,817 883,150 381,248 ae fie 8,640 
Bommet i aes 2,379 , : 5 
Wat en ak ee 2.317 855,513 852,718 9,908 1325 3,781 
Tarn-et-Garonne..............- 1,436 228,969 lg hats rents aaa 
SS RM CRO EE NR 2'349 308,550 7 i 
Vauciese eee 1,670 266,091 263,451 7,326 6.365 2,888 
Wchdse rey eens 2'588 404,478 401,446 11,788 8, 4.237 
Rie ey 2/691 824.527 320,598 8.668 6.250 8,456 
Vienne (Haute-).............. 2:130 326,087 322,447 11,062 7,510 4,023 
Westen te wee bia 2,269 897,981 892,988 10,621 8,608 4080 
SWONN G7). ecaiex coos 87 vba a eon 2,868 872,589 : ; : i 
otal niecrtinccas - ustedes 204,092 36,469,886 36,102,921 966,000 798,064 $52,754. 


The relation of sexes, in the total population, 
is as follows: 


Males to 

DIVISIONS OF COUNTRY. Males. | Females.| 100 Fe- 
males, 

Département de la Seine........ 34,920 | 33,454 | 104.88 
OWTIBE is. oista\aietentaiat stovoione ahs etelereiate 129,795 | 125,757 | 103.21 
MeavAl- Cigtricta sac ssc en's ae vece's 829,766 | 812,808 | 105.59 
POIRE Cs Ave inna: Ssiehens ae 494,431 | 471,519 | 104.87 


The movement of population from 1866 to 


1872 was as follows: 


Percentage of In- 

Baepiee of crease (I ), or 

YEARS.| Births. Deaths. | Births (B.), or Taeseines (D.) 

are) 

Deaths (D.) of Population. 
1866... | 1,006,258 884,573 B. 121,685 I. 0.83 
1867... | 1,007,515 886,887 | B. 120,628 I. 0.81 
1868...| 984,140 922,088 B. 62,102 I. 0.16 
1869 948,526 | 864,820 B. 84,20 I. 0.21 
1870 944,115 | 1,046,909 | D. 108,394 D. 0.28 
1871 826,121 | 1,271,010 | D. 444,815 D. 1.22 
1872 966,000 798,064 B. 172,936 I. 0.48 


The excess of births over deaths was, in 
1872, greater than in any year since 1830. It 
did not, however, balance the loss of popula- 
tion caused by the excess of deaths over births 
in the two years 1870 and 1871; and the three 
years from 1870-1873 show, when regarded 


conjointly, an average annual excess of 127,- 


113 deaths. The favorable change in the 
movement of population during the year 1872 
is apparent throughout France. All depart- 
ments, except eight, report an excess of births 
over deaths, while in 1871 there was an excess 
of deaths in every department except three. 
It remains to be seen whether the favorable 


change will keep on in subsequent years and 
check the decline of population which has been 
going on for years. The proportion of births 
to the total population, which, in 1827, was 
still 3.11 per cent., did not average, from 1848 
to 1868, more than 2.62 per cent.; it was 2.57 
in 1869, 2.55 in 1870, and 2.26 in 1871. While, 
from 1817 to 1854, there was one birth to 
every 34.3 inhabitants, it declinedj from 1847 
to 1871, in the following proportions: 


1847-1854 ...... . ania iota 1 birth to 87.4 inhabitants. 

1854-1860 2.25 boscese00 1 birth to 8.78 ‘a 

1860-1868 ... 0.55% Bleed 1 birth to 87.9 = 
1860... bbe eedped 1 birth to 88.8 * 
I8TO ....cccscesiowss 1 birth to 39.4 oa 
1ST) y cccwateeboacss 1 birth to 44.2 - 
1872 20 wwe See cves . 1 birth to 88.1 a 


The mortality in 1872 was not only less than 
in the war years 1870 and 1871, but also con- 
siderably less than in 1869; and the improve- 
ment was manifest in the cities and towns as 
well as in the rural districts. The following 
table shows the percentage of deaths: 


PROPORTION OF DEATHS TO 

DIVISIONS OF Sar a POPULATION. 

COUNTRY. 1872 

* |1869./ 1870.| 1871. | 1872. 
Département delaSeine| 49,205} 2.55 | 3.86 | 4.43 | 2.22 
LOWERS 0400500 dne 28,658 | 2.78 | 8.28°| 4.06 | 2,49 
Rural districts........ | 520,201 | 2.19 | 2.58 |. 8.19 | 2.09 
Frenee...... 00 cds 798,064 | 2.34 | 2.88 | 3.48 | 2.1% 


The number of stillborn children from 1869 
to 1872 was as follows: 


| eeeeseune cccccccececbes 280 

7. eo ee Bre ee «-. 45,169 
ASUS. 0 s.000% 30 ee seseveease eeaeees 40,815 
FOER.. os. enh a'c as pereEee sweceeceuees PEK: . 48,967 


The proportion of marriages contracted in 


FRANCE. 


1872 was larger than in any former year, 
which is partly explained by the fact that, by 
the almost universal enlistment of the young 
men in the army, a number of marriages 
which otherwise would have been contracted 
in 1870 or 1871 were postponed until 1872. 
The following table shows the proportion of 
marriages to the total population from 1825 to 
1872: 


FSBGIS 2S oan cso sieietsc't wiccie ee 1 to ‘oe inhabitants. 
POBDL SSS ooo cic ececare'o aw Acte tes cis 1tol 

EGSEH1888 vos cee esccsns ee 1 to io “ 

NBD OAS oe c% cisieg ovis Sinise ls 1 to 125 32 
1845-1868....... varying from 142 (1847) to 116 (1858). 
RGU ices csaascrs siciniciesic ssteeinieia 1 to 121 inhabitants. 
ES LU ici cisiohneicrres eon Hosier CLO G6 

DS OR alc iet ec stale recaatewursto oases 1 to 139 ss 

PR ac claceesicsean bosses 1 to 104 Ue 


The number of illegitimate children has, since 
1825, been invariably from seven to eight per 
cent. of all the children born. From 1861 to 
1866 it amounted, on an average, to 7.56 per 
cent.; in 1872, to 7.21 per cent. There is, 
however, a marked difference in the towns 
and in the rural communities. In the depart- 
ment of the Seine they constituted, in 1871, 
24.50, and in 1872, 24.61 per cent.; in the 
towns, by which name the French statisticians 
designate all the communities with more than 
2,000 inhabitants, in 1871, 10.87, and in 1872, 
10. 42; in the rural communities, i in 1871, 4.30; 
in 1872, 4.08 per cent. 

The department of the Seine shows a very 
different percentage in the proportion of mar- 
riages to population from towns and rural dis- 
tricts, as is shown in the following table: 


vi eles de | 25,181 or 118 marriage per 100 inhab'ts. 


SLOWIIGS ».<.0 0.00 00,0 86,428 or 0.96 “ . cs 
Sud Fdiswints. 241,195 or 50.97 * « “ 
France ...... 352,754 or 0.98 ae “ & 


The following table, which exhibits the num- 
ber of voters who, in December, 1874, were 
entitled to take part i in the general and munici- 
pal elections, has a special interest in view of 
the general elections which will take place in 
the course of the year 1876: 


DEPARTMENTS. General Election. | Municipal Election. 
. LPiaitvene nee 108,975 100,776 
CS LS a dvelasctveeee 149,968 147,997 
MOUMIMER. 5 50)ssccscccesccscs 107,851 104,900 
Alpes GBeanes} ree eee Ay 41,689 
~ Alpes (Maritimes).2222.] 58802 54068 

8 times)... nig {iia iSle 5 | 

MREOCNO 0.00.50. cae on 110,126 107,670 
Ce 90,809 836 
Ariége....... hs ais a ciata\e 71,971 71,710 
Oy AE SA 80,255 77,995 
PENG ss nas exe 89,398 84,800 
Are oS EE 114,298 110,240 
rt (terriioire as 182,996 127,179 
eee ae Pewee 124,418 118,444 
Calvados........... Dagens 60,314 57,404 
NE So ood oaaianae 110,267 107,273 
Charente............... 140,420 187,421 
ames Inférieure e tessa 92,663 88,839 
{SECCE TE tate cle deeia 82,865 81,190 
Barréee Fie core ie d.s aia 69,980 70,181 
oT ae eT ae 115,065 110,869 
CHP OR... asda recnsye 158,780 155,319 
Cétes-du-Nord ........ - 75,047 74,218 
MOUBOOs!-j Bigs cerca ¥ia's,5 136,889 135,763 
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DEPARTMENTS. General Election. | Municipal Election. 
Dordogne set ack oeccs 81,221 17,510 
ONDE civ aewisiciaenicue’s e's 95,296 98,776 
Drome DGC OnS OnE Cnarae 114,717 110,012 
cs Se ee eae ie 82,611 79,862 
Eure-et-Loir............ 160,872 151,318 
Winistere: cca. css. ek ved 134,125 127,307 
| Ee eran pe ee eee 141,750 188,769 
Garonne (Haute)........ 9,642 85,084 
Gers OMT UC OCUAS OS BD er rts 201,513 196,464 
Girond6 42 essai cc es 189,185 131,298 
PIOPOUN oo sh ecncsneceas 151,165 141,937 
Ille-et-Vilaine........... 77,811 76,254 
DEG S 5 os cs cece tas 96,3822 91,196 
Indre-et-Loire .......... 163,780 157,123 
in MEER EI Pe ee IOS 84,2383 82,765 
OUT ss oo vis. dcluie sie a eins . 82,993 80,736 
BMDGOR ois kee 76,211 4,341 
Toie-et-Cher se osc sees 142,162 132,364 
Bice 76,068 79,3845 
Loire (Haute). bitios avis er 152,862 148,978 
Loire (Inférieure)....... 99,773 96,862 
1 iP.) Re Onan NARA 83,986 83,90T 
| Oe aE POET Ee Pe 102,913 99,433 
Lot-et-Garonne......... 37,433 36,687 
eS Re Pree 148,718 145,787 
Main-et-Loire........... 143,438 137,997 
Manchossciccne ces 111,687 107,916 
MAING. 62s eer 76,816 74,710 
Marne (Haute). . Sais 95,511 0,887 
Mayonne: 602i. scats aeece 125,318 108,423 
Meurthe-et-Moselle...... 86,697 85,147 
AGUNG. 2 eticptcce eee es 120,075 115,005 
Morbihan .......... 96,703 98,287 
IIBVEG: 0 3:2%5'5 saves 828,319 316,291 
NOPE ois’. ci cescues 114,262 109,798 
le eee 114,159 0,433 
OFnes. 56535 aes acral eases 204,616 199,396 
Pas-de-Calais............ 169,327 167,120 
Puy-de-Déme. . Srenie 107,634 105,661 
jai heg Be (Basses)... Serarnee: 64,601 64,327 
Pyrénées (Hautes)...... 55,184 446 
Pyrénées-Orientales..... 15,272 16,496 
MONG scaaserecle spk ths aoa 174,177 160,740 
Sadne (Haute).......... 90,336 87,746 
ern eit SA UDICGI ORT 167,958 161,445 
Sarthe.. alee sate 180,082 121,564 
Bavoles.cncsanscssen see 67,642 67,051 
Savoie (Haute).......... 72,885 72,569 
GING Se preiieniesrese eas 08 2, 407,999 
Seine-Inférieure......... 193,949 179,561 
Seine-et-Marne 98,514 5, 
Seine-et-Oise............ 145,201 137,430 
Sévres (Deux).......... 99,6 96,534 
BOMIMES 61). SSS. econ te 162,115 158,875 
fy Were een ae bere 109,532 103,897 
Tarn-et-Garonne........ 73,086 72,286 
Bees wera s nen aly oe 85,905 83,079 
Vaucluse.. Seteicierslacote 88,286 78,416 
WONdS6s AS os ci vccred 114,093 109,940 
VICAR. cee eiec cies eno 92,760 91,410 
Vienne (Haute)......... 84,218 82,791 
— te ete ciara ereree ethers 111,839 108,879 
MODBO se cbs virtaes 506 sees 110,559 108,697 
POG! ss: s13 Ray AIOE 9,911,787 9,549,640 


The results of the census of 1872, relative to 
the religious denominations of the inhabitants, 


were as follows: . 
PER CENT. 
DENOMINATIONS. Number. 
1872.| 1866. 
Catholics... .. .2< 6:5 cakapacemaete 35,887,703 | 98.02 | 97.48 
v2 eheneraad 467,531 
eformed........«« om 
Lutherans............+ 80 aunt 580,757 | 1.60) 2.28 
Others'..isccnceetees .83,109 
Taracltess:... sc ccencconkaee een woe 49,439} 0.14] 0.23 
Other non-Christian religions...... 8,071 | 0.01} .... 
Persons declaring no religion, or 
whose religion was not known... 81,951 | 0.28) 0.06 


Only in the following six departments the 
Protestants constitute more than ten per cent. 
of the population: 
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DEPARTMENTS. Protestants. ge oel tie, 

WrGMes ascetic ene ecaemercien 86,290 11.3 
MD OUDSis psevwin cists fs oa lare ie cralz bie bore 3,064 11.4 
Weux-SOvres <5.c:isis<soeiesaeveie\sisteiers 87,931 11.5 
Baddche cretion aes 45,889 12.1 
NGOZONO ins ceteve si deren als aleve sy oieie sete 0,638 15.3 
GRAY oarercis o.60.0 Gx sc eicle alee Bracdraat 118,488 28.2 


The latest educational statistics of France 
are as follows: 


PERSONS. Below 6 Years.| 6 to20 Years. | Above 20 Years. 
Not able to read or 
WHIGO sc). cies tace sei 8,540,101 2,082,338 7,702,362 
Able to read only.... 292,348 1,175,125 | . 2,805,130 
Able to read and to 
WIIG iy cesicictees 151,595 5,458,097 13,078,057 
Unknown. .s25% 660 88,042 70,721 214,005 
Total..........| 4,022,086 8,786,281 28,294,554 


If the latter class is not taken into ac- 
count, we obtain the following table of per- 
centage: 


Over 6 | 6 to 20 |More than! Upward 
PERSONS. Years. Years. 20 Years. jot 6 Years. 
Not able to read or 
Sibrsfer oleh Siete) stores sisters 88,85 23.89 83.87 80.77 
Able to read only......} 7.88 13.48 9.99 10.94 
Able to read and write..} 8,82 62.63 56.64 58.29 


Leaving the children below six years of age 
aside, it appears from the table that about 
30 per cent. of the population are unable to 
read and write. 

Among the married people the number of 
illiterates was, in 1872, as follows: 


1872, 1872. 1856. 
DIVISIONS OF Improve- 
COUNTRY. Illiterate | Married |Percentage of Il-| ment. 
Persons. | Persons. | literate Persons, 
Département de la 
SOINGs:c)ci<isrcctetevae 8,064 | 50,262) 61011017] 4.07 
TOWDG: oscese neler 42,522 | 172,856 | 24.60 | 34.62 | 10.02 
Rural districts....| 156,858 | 482,890 | $2.52 | 43.21 | 10.69 
Votale veces . | 202,489 | 705,508 | 28.69 | 39.08 | 10.89 


The budget for 1876, voted by the National 
Assembly, comprised the following sources of 
revenue and branches of expenditures: 


FRANCE. 


REVENUE. Francs 
iret TaMOG.. wer cleste scslseeg ate sisncie farteia iste. Wik 884,839,709 
Special taxes, assimilated to the direct taxes.... 069, 
Stamps and enregistrement..............2--+:- 619,489,815 
Produce Of TOPO, 655 wick sc oedvalsas casslecnnans 064, 
DD GWE sc fiats a cise side Siaie g cajeiearetbs tinea Siaiaon alacievese 236,933,250 
Unive ctitaxese <<< cis.c'ssiereicieciefercis </s siraies.e asics’ 998,615,455 
IPPOUUCO OL POBUB anise osc tayncanseiclecs ss erlewe meas 110,176,000 
Miscellaneous peered seplolence a acca clot eerie 146,841,182 
Extraordinary recelpte. 3.5.65. cece ceccieecce ces 500, 
Additional taxeginwic's <5 3 scyan cases cu sctaeces 14,000,000 
POG cs oeaad ee eaenuy ee eiditel ees Saale 2,575,028,582 
EXPENDITURES. Francs, 
Public debt and donations ................026- 1,181,830,281 
Ministries— 
Ministry: Of OUSUCOy croc necwis's sacs eas ees 83,771,640 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs................ 11,2565, 
Ministry of the Interior.-.......ccccccvsces 112,214,715 
Ministry of Finances... 0... .cccccsessccess 19,828,250 
Ministry of Public Instruction............. 98,640,540 
Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce.... 19,186,500 
Ministry of Public Works..........sessees 161,105,138 
operon pe oe so Reis teed sible scidaaaehiane 500,088,115 
Biry: Of tho WAVY. ..0.s.ccucsuneeees ‘ 
Administration of eclouios Giveviewewaledwre 165,898,496 
Revenue Collection. os icnses ascaw geancworwese 249,014,838 
Deficits and repayments............ er eaes +. 17,782,000 
OLAl ca cden ae Dbdlso aienale ews sales ge Got 2,570,505,518 


The public debt, according to the budget of 
1876, was as follows: 


DEBT. Interest, Capital. 
Consolidated debt........... 747,998,866 | 19,900,206,900 
Capital that may be called in.| 277,599,838 8,503,000,000 
Dotte viagare ss. cssasessee o| 2A TIOSEG |.) pseeendes sc 

DOC), sick cagenessceaes 1,150,875,050 | 23,403,206,900 


On January 1, 1878, the new army law of 
August 16, 1872, went into operation. Its 
first article enacts universal liability to mili- 
tary service. Every Frenchman capable of 
bearing arms must serve for twenty years, 
namely, four years in the standing army, five 
years in the reserve of the standing army, five 
years in the “territorial” army (landwehr), 
and six years in the reserve of the ‘“‘terri- 
torial’”’ army (landsturm). 

The recruiting in 1874 showed that the num- 
ber of young men registered in -the military 
lists as becoming twenty years old in 1873 
(‘class of 1873”) was 296,504. In addition 
to these there were 21,022 properly belonging 
to the class of 1872. Of these numbers there 
were— 


° Class of | Class of 
MEN. 1873, 1872, 

1, Declared fit for service.............e0e. SE ra eT ey ree gcabeys kare ki's cee Thistamanteiess 152,425 6,797 
2. Exempted on account of family relations (eldest son of a widow, etc.)........+.++++ obdaessoverne eeee| 42,988 945 
3, Exempted partly, or conditionally, on account of their calling (priests, teachers, etc.)........ : 26,705 53 
4. Reserved for sanitary and other serviceS..........ccecccscccccccecccecececacevcecs PPP aA 27,427 2,826 
De. we WACK for ONG VERE Mica, en gan need tetmesaktngsae ss seed tsaee pepagat occa dsseemerieecesss|  / ako 8,769 
6. Rejected on account of bodily infirmities....... ried Ae Pe fore “o000eees svnecescocks tn bene ROnennDs .-| 25,659 2,132 
OUB sep sae icn ora ee aieieeintie ceo nranie Rinse aes SEP erie Ree ooo viet Rninnina aa Waivers 296,504 | 1,0222 


Of the men declared fit for service, 6,056 
were assigned to the navy for a service of five 
years. The remaining 146,369 men of the class 
of 1878, and the 6,797 of the class of 1872, 
were divided into two sections: 


Class of 1878. Class of 1872. 
1, td five yorrclane oe Se sya 
garmy (class 0: only four 
JORTS is ennisosins seveeeeeee 89,080  8,942— 92,972 
2. Emb: g all those who may be 
furloughed after a service of from 
six to twelve months.. ......... 57,839  2,855— 60,194 


FRANCE. 


As a small number of young men are always 
exempted after having been declared fit for 
service, the number really entering the army 
may be estimated at about 165,000. The num- 
ber of young men who, in accordance with the 
law of 1872, were allowed to enlist as volun- 
teers for one year, either as graduates of edu- 
cational institutions of a higher grade, or on 
account of having passed the examination pre- 
scribed by law, was 13,314. 

By a law of July 24, 1873, on the reorgani- 
zation of the army, France is divided into 
eighteen districts, each of which is occupied by 
an army corps. The commanders of the army 
corps have, since August 16, 1874, been exer- 
cising the functions which formerly belonged to 

_the commanders of the “ territorial divisions.” 
For recruiting purposes the eighteen army corps 
are divided into 144 subdivisions. One army 
corps, moreover, is organized in Algeria. Each 
of the eighteen army corps consists of two di- 


visions of infantry, one brigade of cavalry, one - 


brigade of artillery, one battalion of engineers, 

one squadron of the train, a general staff, and 
_the subordinate staffs. The composition of the 

army, in time of peace, will be as follows: 
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Infantry (156 regiments, 505 battalions, 2,445 com- 
PAMNOS A sins daidascicsa iene vein eevee tenes cena Us ee 281,601 


To this number may be added the second 
division of the yearly contingent, amounting 
to about 60,000 men, who serve from six to 
twelve months, and swell the number of the 
ariny to 501,007 men. In time of war, the 
army will be composed as follows: 


Field army (divided into 19 army corps and 9 di- 


WIGIOUN OF COVEY) .: wane cessccee dis ees ee eseeteee 800,000 
Battalions, squadrons, batteries, etc., of the armée 
active remaining in France and Algeria......... H 
GArTISON, LPOODS 0. 5 cae casa cs ceases ne Bialomidiisie cts 220,000 
Whe: territorial?? arm Yoicicccc.esc sce oe comes earesioees i 
Garrison troops of the “ territorial” army.......... ” 
Corps forestier and douaniers..................... 20,000 
MONON, 5: vig Pa ReaS AUER Esa sent he bees 1,750,000 


The following table exhibits the movements 
of French commerce from 1859 to 1874 in 
francs. 


GENERAL OOMMERCE, SPECIAL COMMEROE. GOLD AND PRECIOUS METALS, 
YEAR. 
Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports, 
pe eee sieleieitca@ieie?|\<a-s diese die Gielale's 8,748,000,000 | 3,877,800,000 | 951,000,000 159,000,000 
1873....| 4,576,400,000 | 4,822,300,000 | 3,554,800,000 | 3,787,300,000 | 565,000,000 492,000,000 
1872....} 4,501,600,000 | 4,'756,600,000 | 8,570,300,000 | 3,761,600,000 | 383,000,000 | 884,000,000 
1869-1873....| 4,107,000,000 | 4,061,300,000 | 3,342,500,000 | 3,259,700,000 | 462,000,000 | 871,000,000 
Annual average+ 1864-1868....| 3,813,800,000 | 3,988,800,000 | 2,858,700,000 961,800,000 | 799,000,000 451,000,000 
1859-1863....| 2,846,600,000 | 3,088,200,000 | 2,121,100,000 | 2,271,000,000 | 607,000,000 | 518,000,000 


The foreign countries chiefly interested in the trade of France in the years 1871, 1872, 
‘and 1878, were the following (the value being expressed in francs) : 


8,189,600,000 


IMPORTS EXPORTS, 
COUNTRIES. 

1871. 1872. 1878. 1871. 1872. 1878. 
Great Britain............ .eees| 836,100,000 662,600,000 595,900,000 815,700,000 981,900,000 920,500,000 
ED a dina. fa esrysiciee oso 476,300,000 440,400,000 474,600,000 409,700,000 478,900,000 70,200,000 
MT gist ores a cao sse eneatice 1,500, 875,200,000 345,900,000 153,000,000 28,800,000 229,800,000 
DU rocks ceecvscéves , 160,600,000 858,000,000 $11,100,000 199,100,000 409,600,000 63,800,000 
Switzerland.............. sseeee| 105,200,000 97,400,000 91,800,000 204,700,000 294,500,000 837,200,000 
Ee RPS a kiake ane .| 106,600,000 123,500,000 141,000,000 101,500,000 112,800,000 110,100,000 
EMOTE ss. ca cceees es dee 235,800,000 120,400,000 136,800,000 ,400,0 41,500,000 600,000 
Sweden. ..... PE OO ou 25,500,000 22,500,000 9,700,000 800, 9,900,000 10,900,000 
Ares tee ree ‘ 19,200, 23,300,000 83,500,000 8,900,000 11,400,000 10,700,000 
Denmark......... Be et oak 2,200,000 1,100,000 300, 8,300,000 4,700,000 100,000 
Netherlands ........... Steck 42,500,000 32,300,000 40,000,000 85,200,000 85,300,000 200,000 
ES ree baie 11,900,000 12,000,000 15,100,000 11,100,000 15,300,000 500,000 
Austro-Hungary.............. 400, 46,200,000 500,0 2,200,000 8,000,000 17,300,000 

UPROY . vc cciiac cee TAS A 175,700,000 159,400,000 173,900,000 61,600,000 81,500,000 900, 
NOOOS. wan aie os soca Petans ; 5,500, 7,100,000 500,000 9,600,000 14,400,000 15,300,000 

ta, Gibraltar............... 2,800,000 8,400,000 900,000 2,800,000 8,600,000 4,600,0 
NL bisa kw ins v0 eee 27,900,000 28,600,000 24,000,000 7,600,00 ,200,000 12,900,000 

MOAR SSS sede cchewsie tive 52,700,000 48,700,000 46,300,000 28,300,000 40,100,000 500, 
United States.................| 189,700,000 204,800,000 199,500,000 813,200,000 $32,500,000 291,800,000 

ritish America........ seeesee| 5,600,000 4,500,000 1,200, ,400, 12,300,000 0,600,0 
© Porto Rico..... dy Pgs 28,200,000 27,100,000 23,600,00 15,700,000 26,100,000 23,400,000 
EGS ES reer wort 17,000,000 22,900,000 35,700,000 500, 11,300,000 12,400,000 
| EE ae eee 5,000,000 6,100,000 4,900,000 12,500,000 17,500,000 17,900,000 
Se ae 8,500,000 8,600,000 12,200,000 15,700,000 80,500,000 80,100,000 
Venezuela eee ee eee ee eee eed . 8,000,000 6,200,000 11,800,000 2,600,000 5,500,000 7,000,000 
GAMa yo clo de tale’ Baty eae <s 40,800,000 40,400,000 900,000 55,000,000 78,400,000 72,100,000 
ee a rae 25,200,000 | 49,000,000 41,800,000 23,700,000 46,400,000 36,600,000 
Argentine Republic.........+. 65,000,000 103,800,000 105,100,000 51,890,000 101,300,000 5,800,000 
0 ES Pee wie neve 17,000,000 16,200,000 ' 25,600,000 44,100,000 46,000,000 

OSS eee 29,100,000 23,200,000 51,300,000 87,600,000 44,400,000 40,500, 
Other countries............... 8,300,000 500, 1,300,000 11,700,000 18,900,000 19,000,000 
SRPMS ob aa roses eco se 3,077,400,000 | 8,036,600,000 | 2,665,500,000 | 3,500,600,000 | 3,538,00,000 
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French commerce, in 1871, 1872, and 1878, was distributed among the large divisions of 
the globe as follows: 


IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 
DIVISIONS. 
1871. 1872. 1878. 1871. 1872. 1878. 
WinOperee eocaeaoie aia eee 2,757,400,000 | 2,562,100,000 | 2,529,800,000 | 2,084,500,000 | 2,781,400,000 | 2,880,600,000 
Fz caer ene eee annals 432,400,000 | 515,300,000 | 856,800,000 | 581,000,000 | 769,200,000 | 702,700,000 
Tae iis ete 136,900,000 | 190,800,000 | 159,100,000 15,100,000 24,300,000 24,800,000 
1S ED Od eat aid irene 41,100,000 46,400,000 42,800,000 11,500,000 21,000,000 20,700,000 
Other countries..............- 5,800,000 6,800,000 | - 4,200,000 6,700,000 8,900,000 9,400,000 
Batata os ns, See sec 8,373,600,000 | 8,821,400,000 | 3,292,700,000 | 2,698,800,000 | 3,554,800,000 | 3,588,200,000 


The commerce of France with its colonies during the’same period was as follows: 


IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 
COLONIES. 
1871. 1872. 1878. 1871. 1872. 1878. 
Bigeria stake cers cee 78,800,000 | 188,100,000 | 148,600,000 | 118,200,000 | 140,600,000 | 140,800,000 
Senewambia::: ..Fss.s< 0s ces oasis 13,300,000 10,800,000 10,800,000 7,000,000 6,400, 00,000 
ROUnION ys Gives ces esersce ese ee 16,400,000 20,600,000 19,100,000 8,500,000 10,500,000 10,700,000 
St.-Pierre and Miquelon....... 23,600,000 28,500,000 28,800,000 5,900,000 7,100,000 7,500,000 
Martinique: ;.c0c2- ss cceh ee 21,800,000 20,600,000 19,800,000 15,100,000 19,700,000 15,100,000 
Guadeloupe ..............008. 28,600,000 19,500,000 21,000,000 14,100,000 17,200,000 14,100,000 
French Guiana...... See 700,000 400,00 00,000 4,200,000 4,200,000 5,400,000 
Possessions in India........... 7,100,000 8,300,000 11,200,000 ,000 00,000 600,000 
8t.-Marie, Mayotte............. 2,800,000 2,100,000 2,800,000 100,000 800,000 700,000 
French colonies..............+. 198,100,000 | 248,900,000 | 262,800,000 | 178,700,000 | 206,800,000 | 199,100,000 
PDGERES cote ones eee tenes | 8,566,700,000 | 8,570,800,000 | 8,555,000,000 | 2,872,500,000 | 3,761,600,000 | 3,787,800,000 


The following table gives a list of the prin- imports amounted to 8,672,286,000 francs, and 
cipal articles of import and export, in 1873 the exports to 4,022,162,000. 
(value expressed in francs) : ? The movement of shipping, from 1870 to 
1873, was as follows: 


ARTICLES. Imports. Exports. 
ENTERED. CLEARED. 
Goris seeks syste tece 266,100,000 | 210,200,000 FLAG. 
Seeds, fruits, and vegetables..| 175,100,000 76,700,000 Vessels. Tons, Vessels. Tons. | 
Colonial produce............ 242,400,000 175,300,000 
LO oat inte ate'a Sintec sir eines cic 80,400,000 800,000  French............ 11,078 | 2,470,000 | 12,158 | 2,690,000 
reat eee poe soe oitane segeeynes BORGSR. So s6sci.ss 24,206 | 5,800,000 | 24,268 | 5,280,000 
ae ] ? by 9 
ae Total, 1873....| 85,279 | 7,770,000 | 86,421 | 7,970,000 
Total provisions......... 1,062,500,000 | 1,088,800,000 ee BTa 29,993 | 6,772,000 OT 56 5,174,000 
WALLS dees | See ees 6,276,000 | ..... 8,989,000 
Combustibles cos agaeetesee es 245,600,000 14,200,000 Re tee ROCO re tastes 3 6,582,000 | ..... | 8,979,000 
; POST ENS! crs cterete 000 45,600,000 
Raw-metals........ 0.00800. "100, 900, i 
Hair, hides, leather.......... 216/800°000 170'200,000 ora aia lida ease, — composed 
8 Han material........... 981:500,000 | 275:600,000 #8 follows: 
aterials of wood......... $45 > 
Materials for carving...... 178,600,000 49,900,000 VESSELS. Vessels. Tons. 
Raw materials.......... 1,817,500,000 ; 612,400,000 — Sailing-vessels of more than thirty tons.| 4,858 | 794,892 
o Steamers of more than sixty horse-power| 414 | 188,658 
ottery and glass-wares.... 10,800,000 60,400,000 
WARN cae Saks eae 900, "600, i ini 
Textures and articles of doig| 0020000 | 59,600,000 According to the report of the Minister of 
gc ie 1 Public Works on railroads, there were 
158,400,000 | 1,002,000,000 ’ 
— a cnaed of sey- ; Kilometres.* 
eral materials............. 135,600,000 | .685,600,000 In operation ............ 461 obs Ko0ie sing Meme RIEL 
ao Setuas arse Cauennues eee 8,100,000 28,500,000 In eourse of construction..... Coes ewe asiate .. 7,608 
8 CUts Cte ons te kee 9,000,000 23,700,000 r rer eH 
4 tal ereee eee ereerseeereeeee eweeereeeeeee . 28,374 
Manufactured articles... 867,100,000 | 1,859,800,000 i 
2. a Algeria has three roads in operation, from 
Manure and offal............ 42,400,000 23,400,000 Algiers to Oran, 426 kilometres; from Phi- 
Drugs, dyeing materials... ) li ill i i ‘ 
Chava tt 126,000,000 | 187,800,000 + lippeville to Constantine, 87 kilometres; and 
Resins, greases, oils......... | 189,500,000 65,900,000 ‘the little road from Bona to the mines of Ain- 
Mokra, 30 kilometres; total, 543 kilometres 
Miscellaneous..........).... ; pas ? f 
807,900,000 | 926,600,000 The number of letters forwarded by the 
Aa pon een French Post-Office, in 1874, was 841,068,000. 
pie 8,554,800,000 | 3,787,800,000 ’ Pdhtict tibet! 
ous metals............. 564,700,000 491,700,000 The revenue of the department was, in 1874, 
1 ae ee ep een -| 4,119,500,000 | 4,279,000,000 110,416,000 francs; the expenditures, for ade: 


_ ministration, 71,797,000 frances. 
From January 1 to December 81, 1875, the * One kilometre = 0.62 English mile, 
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At the end of the year 1873 there were 
47,055 kilometres of lines of telegraphs in oper- 
ation, comprising 125,808 kilometres of wires. 
The number of telegraph- offices was about 
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3,800. The aggregate revenue, in 1873, 13,750,- 

048 francs; the expenditure, 12,990,000 francs. 
The area and population of Algeria, accord- 

ing to the census of 1872, were as follows: 


PROVINCES. ae Frenchmen. | Foreigners. |Mohammedans. ee Total. 
Aiptene SER li eines +03 sesecsuec 39,120 67,008 42,181 757,908 5,854 872,951 
Oran ....... PREM isccsacessseaees 111/831 51,729 47/433 411'874 2,456 513,492 
Constantine... isis. sees lect e cece cesccnes 107,366 45,438 25,902 953,263 8,172 1,029,782 
WAINE DD Lo vs/et's Soka to08 igs sven sees 258,217 | 164175 | 115,516 | 2,193,045 | 11492 | 2,416,225 


_was as follows: 


In the number of Frenchmen given above 
are included 34,574 native Jews, who have 
received the full rights of citizenship. 

The French colonies and dependencies had, 
according to the latest official reports, the fol- 
lowing area and population: 


The countries principally interested in the 
trade of Algeria were as follows: 


COUNTRIES. Haports vapors’ 
1872. 1873. 1872. 1873. 
BYances occ... 157,013,000 '176,545,000}121,849,000 112,000,000 
England....... 19,763,000) 10,444,000} 20,031,000] 19,986,000 
Spaitty: 6... <0 6,837,000} 7,224,000} 10,329,000) 8,027,000 
unis, Tripoli, 

OUOieneesaines 7,674,000} 8,249,000 898,000] 1,102,000 
Ttaly?c 3s. hace. 1,567,000} 1,502,000} 5,395,000) 4,475,000 
Belgium....... 21,000 47,000! 1,988,000} 5,017,000 
Netherlands ... ase .-- | 2,051,000} 1,031,000 
Turkey... =..006 892,000 243,000 8,000 4,000 
Austria. e256 963,000 610,000) 1,080,000} 53,000 
Sweden + and 

Norway ..... 794,000} . 947,000 5,000 88,000 


COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES. Area, sq.m. | Population. 
MEOTER As abs e'sfee cove eens oe nee .| 258,217 | 2,146,225 
II. Cotonres. 
Asia. 
1. India: , paeegth Chander- 
nager, Karikal, Mahé, Yana- 
. OMCLO Car eisie eals'e soto Sas esie 191.85 | _ 266,308 
2, French Cochin-China......... 21,716.49 | 1,835,842 
Total possessions in Asia..... 21,912.94 | 1,602,150 
Oceanica. 
1. New Caledonia and Loyalty 
PRIANGB GST2) sis od aces os 7,614.51 60,000 
%. Marquesas Islands............ 478.36 4,200 
8. Clipperton Island............. 2.12 ee 
Total Oceanica.............-- 8,094.09 64,200 
_ Africa (exclusive of Algeria). 
Pr RIB TTOM MENT: 65. 6s cit aide tse clases 210,339 
Pe BHO ON CE | tas bo cw tis Weide wee Seine A 
WPBOUNID Ss JFo5 5 osha ce ee oe 969.70 193,362 
4. Mayotte and Nosso Bé........ 195.17 21,908 
PS. SMATIO NS 00's 5 5 sieicien ewe s04.0s% 67.18 6,680 
DOCH ALTION, od eissceos ces vee | 1,232.05 435,289 

America. 

St.-Pierre, Miquelon, ete......... 81.22 4,984 
Martinique (1872).......... .... $81.42 | 156,799 
Guadeloupe and dependencies ; 

BARS asa nnten'sh aside vie usy.< 712.44 | 163,600 
French Guiana (1872)............ 46,879.77 24,171 
Total, America.............+. 48,054.85 | 349,054 
Total colonies (except Algeria) | 79,294.98 | 2,451,198 
Ill. DepEnDENorEs. 
Asia.—Cambodia................04. 82,379.29 | 1,000,000 
 Oceanica. 
oe, 1. Tahiti, Moorea, Tetuacoa, 

Maites (1864). .2..5.5...05 461.78 18,847 
2. Tubai, Varitu, and Rapa...... 55.8 675 
8. Tuamota Islands (79). ........ 2,572.54 8,000 

4, Gambier Islands (6).......... 11. 3 
Total, Oceanica..... ee egeea vate 8,101.60 | 1,023,500 
Total, dependencies.......... 35,481.59 | 5,621,000 


The commerce of Algeria in 1872 and 1873 


YEARS. Imports. Exports. 
ee? ..s... ssccseceeeee | 197,000,000 164,600,000 
BIE vac veces secesees| 206,700,000 152,200,000 
Total .......s.ee-++-| 408,700,000 $16,800,000 


Vou. xv.—20 A 


On January 5, 1875, the National Assembly 
resumed its sessions. President MacMahon, 
on January 6th, sent in a message, in which he 
urged upon the Assembly the necessity of tak- 
ing up immediately the discussion of the con- 
stitutional bills. Contrary to the wish of the 
President, the Assembly resolved to discuss the 
transmission of powers before the definite or- 
ganization of the Septennate and the creation 
of aSenate. The ministry regarded this de- 
cision as a defeat, and offered its resignation. 
The President, on January 7th, declared that the 
offered resignation could not be accepted until 
he succeeded in forming a new cabinet sup- 
ported by the majority of the Assembly. He 
requested, therefore, on January 10th, the min- 
isters to retain provisionally their positions. 
On January 21st, the Assembly began the dis- 
cussion of the bill introduced by M. Ventavon 
relating to the transmission of powers. It was 
defended by the ministry, but opposed by both 
the Right and the Left. Lacombe spoke in fa- 
vor of restoring a monarchical form of gov- 
ernment, Carayon-Latour in favor of restoring 
monarchy under the sceptre of Count de Cham- 
bord. Jules Favre eloquently defended the 
Provisional Government of September 4, 1870, 
and hurled violent charges against royalists and 
imperialists. On January 22d the second read- 
ing of the bill was ordered by 538 against 145 
votes. The bill provides that the public pow- 
er be vested in a National Assembly, a Sen- 
ate, and the Marshal President, and the execu- 
tive power be transferred to the successor of 
Marshal MacMahon by a Congress consisting of 
the Chamber of Deputies andthe Senate. The 
opposition to the bill consisted of the extreme 
Right and the extreme Left. On January 25th, 
the Senate law was ordered to a second read- 
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ing by 512 against 188 votes. The second 
reading of the new constitutional laws began 
on January 28th. An amendment to the first 
clause, moved by Laboulaye, intended to-pro- 
claim formally the legal existence of the re- 
public, and therefore proposed that it should 
read, ‘‘The government of the republic con- 
sists of two Chambers and a President.” The 
discussion of this amendment was of a violent 
character. Louis Blanc, in the name of the ex- 
treme Left, denied the right of the Assembly 
to sanction once more the republican form of 
government, which, moreover, existed by its 
own higher law. Notwithstanding this oppo- 
sition to the principle on which the amendment 
was based, Louis Blanc and the other five 
members of the extreme Left cast their votes 
for it, as they hoped that its adoption might 
strengthen the permanency of republican insti- 
tutions. When the amendment was, neverthe- 
less, rejected, the extreme Left fell out again 
with the Left, and Louis Blanc published a ve- 
hement declaration against Gambetta. Soon, 
however, there was a considerable change of 
public opinion. A letter from Marshal Canro- 
bert, who undisguisedly placed his sword at the 
service of the Bonapartists, so alarmed the Or- 
leanists of the Right Centre that they concluded 
to vote with the conservative Republicans, 
for the express recognition of the republic. 
Accordingly, an amendment by M. Wallon, to 
clause 2, providing for the election of ‘‘the 
President of the Republic” by the Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies united in National As- 
sembly, was on February 2d adopted by 449 
against 249 votes. On the following days, 
the expression “President of the Republic” 
was adopted for the following clauses. <A 
still greater triumph of the Republicans was 
achieved on February 11th, when an amend- 
ment introduced by Duprat, providing for an 
election of the Senate by the same electors 
who chose the Chamber of Deputies, was adopt- 
ed by 827 against 310 votes, 830 Bonapartists 
and 50 Legitimists voting for it. General Cis- 
sey, in the name of President MacMahon, de- 
clared that the Government regarded the con- 
servatives interests endangered by the last vote 
of the Assembly. The latter, nevertheless, 
adopted several other amendments supplement- 
ing that of Duprat, relative to the election of 
Senators; but, when the whole new section of 
the election of the Senate was put to a vote, it 
was rejected by 368 to 845 votes. Brisson, in 
the name of the indignant Left, now demanded 
the dissolution of the National Assembly, but 
the urgency of the motion was negatived by 
407 against 266 votes, and a resolution was 
passed to refer new conciliatory amendments, 
in regard to the composition of the Senate, to 
the special committee. Again a union of the 
Orleanists and Republicans was effected, and 
on February 24th the bill introduced by M. 
Wallon relative to the election of a Senate was 
adopted, by 448 against 241 votes. The defin- 
itive adoption of the whole of the new consti- 
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tutional laws took place on February 25th, by 
436 against 262 votes, and on February 28th 
the new state laws were published in the offi- 
cial paper. Among the Republicans who voted 
against them was M. Thiers. 

The new constitutional laws, as adopted by 
the National Assembly, are as follows: 


CiavusE 1. The legislative power is exercised by 
two Assemblies—the Chamber of Deputies and the 
Senate. The Chamber of Deputies is elected by uni- 
versal suffrage, under the conditions determined b 
the electoral law. The composition, mode of nomi- 


nation, and functions of the Senate, will be regulated 


by a special law. 

CiauseE 2. The President of the Republic is elected 
by a majority of votes by the Senate and Chamber 
ot Deputies united in National Assembly. He is 
nominated for seven years, and is eligible for re- 
election. 

CiavsE 8. The President of the Republic has the 
initiative of legislation concurrently with the two 
Chambers. He promulgates the laws when they 
have been voted by the two Chambers. He watches 
over and insures the execution of them. He has the 
right to pardon; amnesties can only be accorded by 
law. He disposes of the armed force. He appoints 
to all civil and military posts. Every act of the 
President of the Republic must be countersigned by 
a minister. He presides at national ceremonies. 
The envoys and embassadors of foreign powers are 
accredited to him. 

CrauvszE 4. eine p, 4 as vacancies may arise after 
the proarn of the present law, the President 
of the Republic in cabinet council nominates the 
Councilors of State. Those so nominated can only 
be superseded by a decree adopted in cabinet coun- 
cil, The Councilors of State nominated by virtue 
of the law of the 24th of May, 1872, can only, until 
the expiration of their Poway, be superseded ina 
manner prescribed by that law. After the separa- 
tion of the National Assembly the suppression can 
be pronounced only by a resolution of the Senate. 

CiavsE 5, He may, with the assent of the Senate 
dissolve the Chamber of Deputies before the le 
expiration of its term. In such event the electoral 
colleges are to be summoned for new elections with- 
in three months. 

CravsE 6. ‘The ministers as a body to be responsi- 
ble to the Chambers for the general policy of the 
Government, and individually for their personal 
acts. The President of the Republic to be respon- 
sible only in case of high-treason. 

CravsE 7. In the event of vacancy by death or any 
other cause, the two united Chambers to proceed im- 
mediately to the election of a new President. In 
the mean time the Council of Ministers to be invest- 
ed with executive power. 

Cravse 8. The Chambers to have the righty by 
separate deliberations carried on in each of them, 
by an absolute majority of votes to declare either 
spontaneously or at the instance of the President 
of the Republic that the constitutional laws should — 
be revised. After each of the two Chambers shall 
have taken this resolution, the two unite into a Na- 
tional Assembly for such revision. Any delibera- — 
tion revising the constitutional laws, either in whole © 
or in part, to be carried by an absolute majority of 
the members forming the National Assembly. 
ertheless, during the term of power granted by the 
law of November 20, 1873, to Marshal MacMahon, ~ 
such revision cannot be made save on the proposi- 
tion of the President of the Republic. a 

Cravsz 9. The seat of the Executive power and — 
of the two Chambers to be at Versailles. . 


THE SENATE LAW. 


Cuiavse 1. The Senate is composed of three hun- 
dred members—two hundred and twenty-five elected — 


eve’, 
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by the departments and the colonies, and seventy- 

five by the National Assembly. 

Cause 2 designates the number of Senators to 
be elected by each department. 

CxavusE 3. No one to be elected Senator unless he 
be a Frenchman of at least forty years of age, and 
in full enjoyment of his civil and political rights. 

Criavuse 4. The Senators of the departments and 
the colonies to be elected by an absolute majority, 

_ and conjointly, where there is more than one, by an 
Electoral College, consisting of Deputies, General 

Councils, Councils of Districts, delegates elected by 

each Municipal Council among the electors of the 

Commune. 

CrausE 5. The Senators nominated by the Assem- 
bly to be elected by an absolute majority of votes 
by serutin de liste. 

Ciavuse 6. At the beginning of the first session 
the department will be divided into three classes, 
each containing an equal number of Senators. It 
will be decided by lot which class is to retire on the 
expiration of the first triennial period, and which on 
the expiration of the second triennial period. 

Cuause 7. The Senate to have conjointly with the 
Chamber of Deputies the right of initiating and 

_ framing laws. Nevertheless, financial laws must be 
first presented to and voted by the Chamber of Dep- 
uties. 

CiavusE 8. The Senate may be constituted a judi- 
cial court to try either the President of the Republic 
or the ministers, and to take cognizance of plots 
against the safety of the state. 

Cuavse 9. The Senate will be elected one month 

revious to the day fixed by the National Assembly 
‘or its dissolution. 'The Senate will enter on its du- 
ties and will constitute itself on the day that the 
National Assembly is dissolved. 


The following list gives the number of Sena- 
tors to be elected by each department, as well 
as the number and classification of the electors: 


SENATORIAL ELEOTORS. 
3S s 
g| wise 

DEPARTMENTS. it 3 re gedlea 34 F 
| ee |S a EE sla3s 
Z Dy g \|8< & 3/5438 
‘ &|o3 las3 36 B i i 
See veo) 21 7] 86] 46] 451) 5840 
MIAN. oss scaneisace 8/11} 87] 47] 887] 982 
NR es see a. 8| 7] 23] 86] 817] 888 
_ Alpes (Basses-)....... 2| 3! 80 251| 329 
_ Alpes (Hautes-)...... 2] 2 24 82 189} 247 
_ Alpes-Maritimes...... 2) 4 25 29 150} 208 
erAindiache............:. 218] 81] 81] 389} 409 
_ Ardennes ............ @| 6| 81! 45] 499] 581 
BeaArioge........... ..--| 21 5] 2] 271] 886 388 
 * erent 2/5] 26] 45| 446] 6522 
MAG 23... eeae. ses 2 ¢ - 389 35 ey 

OG 47 7 
OD ontnes- au: hone "| slat} a7} 8} 407} 173 
| Calvados............. 8{/ 9| 87| 54] 765) 865 
UA 2| 5] 231} 86] 262] 326 
eperrcnte. BT ibaa 2| 71 29! 45| 426! 507 
B's rente-Inférieure...| 8 | 10 40 54 479| 583 
ag Bees tay, 6 oc ule -2/ T] 29} 29] 291} 356 
URIORPOZO, 5... oes a onic ees 2/6} 29] 31] 287] 3858 
See 2| &| 62! 66| 362) 495 
 Obte-@Or.........:.. 21; 8] 86} 42| 17} 803 
_ Obdtes-du-Nord........ 4/18| 48 884) 495 
MEMOURS oo os sss. soe oe 2/ 5| 22] 37] 261) 828 
 Dordogne............ 8/10} 47] 50| 582] 689 
ST ae 2|6| 27] 86] 688] 707 
DUOMO... .,...<00 2|6| 2] 87| 9867} 439 
a See 2| 8 86 | 47 700| 791 
- Eure-et-Loir........ | 21 6| 24] 86] 496] 492 
 Finistére............. 4/13| 45) 49] 9284] 391 
MME oo. cet ccs 8/9] 89] 40| 845] 438 
_ Garonne (Haute-)..... 8/9] 89 | 42| 578} 668 
ee 2 ue = as 66 oH 
Hérault 2000221222! 8| 8] 86| 44] 882] 420 
_-Tile-et-Vilaine........ 8112] 48] 54] 350) 459 
EMBO. sinc cneccdacce 2/5] 28] 86| 248| 312 
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7 SENATORIAL ELECTORS. 
ow ; 
3 s ers Ae te aca. RS) “ <a tale 
DEPARTMENTS. a4 3 oe EE? Sas 
a%) &) $s aag/bgs|2s 
ie ask i) \Ossiaa |hak 
| | 
Indre-et-Loire........ | 2] 6| 24) 29] 9281) $840 
MSOPO See cisice oe Oa 8 | 12 45 48 552| 657 
PRO oa sceees k | 21 6] 82] 88] 588! 659 
LMI OB Kos a's odie warcles | 2| 6 28 30 880! 394 
Loir-et-Cher Satnen tht Oa) 24 28 297) 854 
EMEC cies io punniccse fe ae 30 30 328, 399 
Loire (Haute-)........ pede 6 28 82 262, 828 
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The three departments of Algeria, and the 
four colonies, Martinique, Guadeloupe, Ré- 
union, and the French Indies, will also elect 
one Senator each. 

On March Ist the bureau of the National 
Assembly was reélected. M. Benoist d’Azy, 
the senior deputy, presided. At the election 
for the president 532 members voted, and of 
this number 479 gave their support to M. Buf- 
fet, who had never before had so large a ma- 
jority. He gained more votes on the Left 
than he lost. on the Right, there being 280 
members of the Left among his supporters. 
His majority was composed of all the deputies 
who voted for the constitutional bills, besides 
some members of the Right. This demonstra- 
tion was made with the view to show that M. 
Buffet would have a majority in the House 
should he accept the task of forming a min- 
istry. The Bonapartists and Legitimists ab- 
stained from voting. Three ofthe four former , 
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vice-presidents were reélected. The fourth 
successful candidate, M. Ricard, replaced M. 
Benoist d’Azy. Five hundred and ninety-five 
votes were recorded, and the results were as 
follows: M. Martel (Left Centre) received 468 
votes; the Duke d’Audiffret-Pasquier (Right 
Centre), 451; M. de Kerdrel (Right), 343; and 
M. Ricard (Left Centre), 300: these four were 
elected. M. Benoist d’ Azy, of the Right, who 
was unsuccessful, obtained 275 votes. The 
three former questors were reélected, viz., M. 
Baze, of the Right Centre, by 482 votes; M. 
Toupet des Vignes, of the Left, by 460; and 
General Martin des Palliéres, of the Right, by 
"294 votes. 

Soon after the adoption of the new Consti- 


tution on March 10th, a new cabinet was. 


formed, composed as follows: Buffet, Minister 
of the Interior and Vice-President of the Min- 
isterial Council; Dufaure, Minister of Justice; 
Duke Decazes, Minister of Foreign Affairs ; 
General de Cissey, Minister of War; Rear- 
Admiral Marquis de Montaignac de Chauvaure, 
Minister of the Navy and the Colonies; Léon 
Say, Minister of Finances; Wallon, Minister 
of Public Instruction, of Public Worship, and 
of Fine Arts; Cailleaux, Minister of Public 
Works; Vicomte de Meaux, Minister of Agri- 
culture and of Commerce. The policy of the 
new cabinet was explained by M. Buffet, by 
the following declaration which he read from 
the tribune of the Assembly: 


The new ministers would be incapable of fulfillin 
the task they have accepted without the support of 
a majority approving and associating itself with 
their policy. Their first duty is to make you ac- 
quainted with this policy, which is most distinctly 
conservative, and will be devoid of any character- 
istics either of provocation or weakness. This dec- 
laration, which will be falsified by no act of the 
Government, might appear superfluous if the inter- 
pretations place upon the vote on the constitu- 
tional bills, and the consequences deduced from 
that vote, had not caused indecision in public opin- 
ion, and even disquietude in the public mind, 
which it is desirable to reassure. All ambiguity 
must be removed, and to each commune of France 
must be conveyed the conviction that the indus- 
' trious population attached to order by the sense of 
its own interests has the Government on its side, 
and may rely upon us to protect it against subver- 
sive attacks and eeu We shall be seconded, 
we doubt-not, by the intelligent and devoted admin- 
istrative | staff which knew how to maintain order 
under difficult circumstances, and which may rel 
upon our constant support. So long as the organi- 
zation of the public powers remained an open ques- 
tion it was a source of division among men who 
were perfectly agreed as to the course the Govern- 
ment, when constituted, should pursue. This ques- 
tion having now been settled, the division ought to 
disappear. We renew with confidénce the appeal 
made by the President of the Republic to the mod- 
erate men of all parties, and we earnestly claim their 
support. It is our duty to insure the obedience and 
respect of all toward the constitutional laws. We 
are firmly resolved to defend them against all fac- 
tious intrigues ; but, as the servants of the law, we 
shall never be the instruments of any policy of vin- 
dictiveness in France, where the changes of institu- 
tions and dynasties have left in the hearts of a great 
many citizens regrets and convictions which are 
worthy of respect so long as they are not displayed 
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by any reprehensible acts. Any other conduct on 
our part would be contrary to justice and good pol- 
icy. We should have approved at all times of this 
firm and conciliatory conduct; to-day it is the only 
one suitable to the state of things to which our mis- 
fortunes have given birth. Who can think that this 
is a fit moment for us to tear each other to pieces 
and afford the world the spectacle of our internal 
dissensions? Should we not thereby strike a last 
blow at the power of France? It seems to us that 
before this supreme consideration all hesitation 
should cease. The Government intend submitting 
to you modifications of the laws by which the press 
is at present regulated. It is necessary normally to 
secure the efficient repression of excesses which, in 
the eyes of the most moderate men, would discredit 
the legitimate use of free discussion. So long as 
this new law is not voted, the Government cannot 


patsy beta the exceptional owers which are con- 


ferred upon it by the state of siege in a certain num- 
ber of departments. We ask also, for a stated pe- 
riod, the maintenance of the present legislation 
respecting the appointment of mayors, who will be 
chosen as much as possible from among the mem- 
bers of the Municipal Councils. Should the Assem- 
bly not share the views we have laid before it rela- 
tive to the Government’s course of policy, we would 
ask it to express itself immediately, and we should 
not fail to understand the obligations which this 
refusal of support would impose upon us. 


On March 11th the National Assembly 
elected the Duke d’Audiffret-Pasquier Presi- 
dent of the House by 418 votes out, of 598. 
The members of the extreme Right gave in 
131 blank voting papers. M. Martel, who was 
supported by the Bonapartists, obtained 30 


‘ votes. 


On March 18th a motion was adopted to 
adjourn on March 20th until May 5th, and pro- 
vision was made for the appointment of a per- 
manent committee of 25 deputies to sit during 
the recess. A few days before the adjourn- 
ment the National Assembly adopted the law 
on the increase of the French army. : 

The chief of the new ministry, M. Buffet, 
declined to comply with the request made for 
a change of prefects. In reply to the mem- 
bers for Toulouse who urged this change, Buf- 
fet replied that it would be impossible, without 
disturbing the country, to effect any great 
changes in the administrative staff, which had, 
in fact, merely carried out the instructions of 
the former ministers. He could not admit that 
he had the right to blame public functionaries 
for respectfully obeying the orders transmitted 
to them. In fine, M. Buffet thought the pre- 
sent prefects, with very few exceptions, might 
be retained, and that it would be sufficient to 
give them clear and precise instructions in 
harmony with the new order of things. The 
new Government also determined to put a 
stop to the Bonapartist intrigues. The Bona- 
partist agents were arrested in three depart- 
ments and fined for distributing pamphlets. 
The organ of M. Rouher in Corsica was*prose- 
cuted for publishing a violent article against 
the republic. The Minister of Foreign Affairs 
showed himself anxiously intent upon avoiding 
any conflict with Germany. Instructions were — 
sent to the prefects of the eastern depart- 
ments to use all legal means to prevent the re- 
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ligious orders expelled from Germany from 
settling there, and to sternly discountenance 


. all attempts to foment clerical agitation against 
Prussia. 


The National Assembly reassembled on May 
11th, after nearly a two months’ recess. On 
May 18th a resolution was passed, by 370 
against 279 votes that no further elections 
be ordered for members of the Assembly un- 
til the general elections for the new Chamber 
are held. The number of seats vacant in the 
Assembly was at this time 15. On May 18th, 
Minister Dufaure submitted a bill regulating 
the relations between the public powers. It 
provides that the Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies shall meet annually in January, and 
sit at least five months in the year. The Pres- 
ident of the Republic may communicate with 
the Chambers by message. 
are obliged to reconsider any decision if the 
President makes a request to that effect. The 


President and ministers can be impeached only 


by the Chamber of Deputies, and must be 
tried by the Senate. M. Dufaure also intro- 
duced a bill relative to the organization of the 
It provides that elections for Sena- 
tors shall be ordered by decree, which must 
be issued six months before the day appointed 
for the holding thereof. A motion was made 
by the minister that the bills be referred to the 
Committee of Thirty. The Left opposed the 
motion, and urged that the bills be referred to 
a special committee. M. Dufaure’s motion was 
defeated, whereupon M. Batbie announced that 
the Committee of Thirty resigned their func- 
tions. M. Laboulaye, a member of the Com- 
mittee of Thirty, objected that M. Batbie had 
no right to tender the resignations of the entire 
committee. The Duke d’Audiffret-Pasquier, 
President of the Assembly, declared that the 
resignation of the committee was unprecedent- 
ed. The committee should first meet and con- 
sider the subject, and those of its members 
who propose to resign should inform the pre- 
siding officer of the Assembly of their inten- 
tion. A few days later, M. Laboulaye and 


the remaining members of the Committee of 


Thirty also resigned. The election of a new 


> committee was completed on May 26th. The 
- new committee is composed of twenty mem- 
bers of all sections of the Left, four sup- 


porters of M. Wallon, and six deputies of the 


i Right. The Left voted in the six deputies of 
the Right, so that this section might be repre- 


sented in the committee. 
On June Ist the Duke d’Audiffret-Pasquier 


ag was reélected President of the National As- 


sembly. The vice-presidents and secretaries 
were also reélected. 
On June 5th the National Assembly began 


| the discussion of the important bill of superior 
instruction. 


M. Laboulaye, in the name of 
the special committee, recommended that the 


2s principle of complete liberty be recognized, 
__ and, in particular, full freedom be also granted 
_ tothe Church. A motion by M. Ferry, that 
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the academical degrees be only granted by the 
state, was on June 14th rejected by a vote of 
369 against 323, and on June 17th an amend- 
ment of M. Paris was passed by 54 votes, pro- 
viding that the degrees be awarded by a board 
of examiners which shall consist half of state 
and half of free professors. 

On June 21st, a grant of $120,000 to pro- 
cure a worthy representation of France at the 
United States Centennial Exhibition was voted 
by the Assembly without opposition. 

On June 21st the Assembly began the de- 
bate on the public powers. The measure was 
opposed by M. Louis Blanc, because he held 
that it would confer royal prerogatives and 
have a tendency to organize a monarchy. M. 
Montjau also spoke against the bill. The opin- 
ions expressed in the utterances of these depu- 
ties appeared to be repudiated by the Left, 
whose vexation was much increased by the 
ironical cheers with which the Right greeted 
the enunciation of the extreme Republican 
views. On.June 22d M. Buffet announced 
that the Government would not make known 
until the second reading the disposition of the 
measure with regard to which it disagreed 
with the committee. He then replied to some 
of the remarks made on the previous day by 
M. Louis Blanc and M. Madier de Montjau. 
The attacks by those members on the consti- 
tution and the ministerial programme of the 
10th March were somewhat tardy. That pro- 
gramme, M. Buffet added, should not be de- — 
parted from while he remained at the head of 
the cabinet. It was quite true that the pub- 
lic powers bill did not intrust the President 
with the same powers as were conferred upon 
an American President, but to do so it would 
be necessary to alter all the existing laws, as 
there was no political’analogy between France 
and the United States. General du Temple, a 
Legitimist Deputy, created great confusion by 
some intemperate remarks, in the course of 
which he insulted Minister Buffet and the Duke 
d’ Audiffret-Pasquier, President of the Assem- 
bly. He declared MacMahon equally guilty 
with Napoleon III. for Sedan. The speaker 
was called to order and silenced by the inter- 
position of the House. The first reading of 
the public powers bill was ultimately voted 
by a show of hands. OnJuly 7th the bill was 
passed to a third reading by 546 yeas to 97 


nays. 

On July 22d the National Assembly, by a 
vote of 470 against 155, agreed to adjourn 
from the 4th of August to the 16th of Novem- 
ber. 

On July 27th the President promulgated the | 
law on superior instruction. 

On July 29th M. Raoul Duval, in the As- 
sembly, asked the Government why the United 
States had not paid to French citizens the in- 
demnity due them for losses sustained during 
the civil war, while the claims of other for- 
eigners had been settled. The Duke Decazes, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, in reply, said the 
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indemnity due to other foreigners was like- 
wise unpaid. President Grant, in his last mes- 
sage to Congress, recommended it to take legis- 
lative action on this matter. Congress, how- 
ever, had not moved yet. In conclusion, the 
Duke Decazes said he had full confidence in 
the good faith of the American Government. 

On August 2d the bill constituting the Sen- 
ate was passed in the Assembly by 559 against 
73 votes. 

The Channel Tunnel bill was likewise passed. 
This bill sanctions the convention signed be- 
tween M. Caillaux, Minister of Public Works, 
and M. Michel Chevalier, representing the 
French company for constructing a tunnel 
under the Channel. The convention is sub- 
stantially as follows: 


The company undertakes within five years at the 
utmost to expend on French territory a minimum 
sum of 2,000,000 francs in investigations, experi- 
ments, etc. At the expiration of five years it will 
have the right of abandoning or retaining the con- 
cession. It is bound to come to an understanding 
with an English company furnished with the neces- 
sary powers to insure the construction and working. 
The period allowed for the execution of the work is 
tixed at five years. The term of the concession will 
be ninety-nine years from the opening of the under- 
taking. The French Government lore itself to 
authorize no other tunnel between France and Eng- 
land for thirty years from the opening. ‘The com- 
pany has thus a monopoly of thirty years. These 
conditions have been submitted to Lord Derby, who 
declared he had no objection to them. The French 
company has been formed, and the 2,000,000 francs 
subscribed in 400 shares of 5,000 francs each. The 
chief-engineers of the capil ees will probably be 
Mr. Hawkshaw on the English side, and M. Lavally, 
the general contractor of the Suez Canal, on the 
French side. The estimate of the cost of the sub- 
marine tunnel has been calculated according to the 
outlay on French railways as regards everything ap- 

licable to the tunnel. The tariff per kilometre has 

een considerably raised, but, as the tunnel will 
have to compete with navigation, the tariff will ne- 
cessarily be governed by the convenience of the 
public. 


The Bern Postal Convention was approved 
by the National Assembly on August 8d. 

The Assembly adjourned on August 4th. 

On the prorogation to November 4th being 
declared, a cry of ‘‘ Vive la république!” was 
raised on the Left benches, which were less 
deserted than the Right. The Committee of 
Permanence, which consists‘of twelve depu- 
ties of the Right, two of the Lavergne group, 
and eleven of the Left, met immediately after 
the dispersion of the Assembly and resolved 
to meet on August 19th, and, as heretofore, 
every Thursday fortnight during the vacation. 
At a meeting of the Left Centre on August 
3d, M. Laboulaye, the President, delivered a 
speech which produced a great impression, 
and: was the absorbing topic of discussion 
in the lobbies of the Assembly. Looking 
back on the past six months, he declared 
that the session had been a good one for the 
country. Last January France had not ex- 
tricated herself from the provisoire which 
had enervated it for four years, the future 
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was uncertain, and the Government without 
strength; but, thanks to the patriotism of a 
certain number of the Right Centre, and to 
the codperation of the Left, the provisoire had 
been condemned, the chimera of the Septen- 
nate had vanished, and the republic had been 
recognized as the Government of France. By 
assuring to the country the only Government 
all parties may accept, men’s minds had been 
soothed and public uneasiness has been dis- 
pelled ; France thus gained hope and pros- 
perity. Describing the constitution as a com- 
promise, constitutional monarchists, he said, 
had returned with confidence to a system 
which they had always regretted, while Re- 
publicans had given it a democratic form by 
instituting a presidency and maintaining uni- 
versal suffrage. 

The Bonapartists in Paris celebrated the 
15th of August, the Féte Napoléon, with their 
customary mass at the Church of St.-Augus- 
tine. The weather was fine, and the attend-. 
ance of the faithful a fair one. There was no 
attempt at demonstration beyond the wearing 
of violet-flowers and immortelles. M. Rouher, 
the Duke de Mouchy, and the Duke de Padoue 
were conspicuous by their presence, but the as- 
semblage, on the whole, was less distinguished 
than usual. About 1,500 persons in all were 
present. The demonstration passed off in the 
most pacific manner, not even the faintest cry 
of any sort being raised. 

A Bonapartist banquet was held at Evreur 
on September 5th, at which a letter was read 
from Admiral Baron de la Ronciére-le-Noury, 
the commander of the French Mediterranean 
squadron. This letter, dated on board the 
Magenta, September 2d, was afterward pub- 
lished in the Courrier de l’ Eure, and created 
great excitement and violent comment among 
all supporters of the constitution. The admi- 
ral says his constant desire is to associate him- 
self with every manifestation looking to the 
union of the Conservative party. He says: 
“He is a Conservative in my eyes, jhat- 
ever faction he may belong to, who repudi- 
ates the doctrine of the Revolutionists of the 
4th of September, and of their sectaries.” 
This passage and the following were bitterly 
attacked by the Republican and Orleanist jour- 
nals: “TI ‘shall not cease to be the devoted 
servant of the Government of Marshal MacMa- 
hon so long as he shall not be borne outside 
of the conservative paths in which to-day he 
is concentrating his most ardent efforts. But 
I assert that when the moment comes France 
should become free to choose, and thus once 
more take her place among the European 
hierarchy, ‘which is denied her by her present 
form of government.” On hearing of the 
publication of the letter, Marshal MacMahon 
called a council of ministers to take cognizance 
of the matter, and the Minister of Marine, who 
was absent from Paris, was summoned to re- 
turn to participate in the council. Accord- 
ingly the Journal Officiel of September 9th 


published a decree appointing Admiral Roze 
commander of the Mediterranean Squadon, vice 
Ronciére-le-Noury. 

In the latter part of the month of September 
_ a Bonapartist council was held at Arenenberg, 

' Switzerland. No official account of it was 
_ published, but it was believed that henceforth 
the Prince Imperial will take the lead of the 
Imperialist policy, and M. Rouher will be his 
chief adviser. On October 16th M. Rouher 
made aspeech at Ajaccio. He made an attack 
on ex-President Thiers and the Orleanists, ac- 
cusing them of having blocked up all the ave- 
nues to power. He censured President Mac- 
Mahon, and said. since the 24th of May, 1873, 
when the marshal was chosen President, he 
had incurred heavy responsibilities. M. Rouher 
declared that the revisionary clause of the Con- 
stitution remained intact. The Bonapartists, 
he said, are in favor of universal suffrage, and 
would contend for an appeal to the people 
in order to give expression to the national 
will. | 

A serious difficulty between the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Ministerial Council, M. Buffet, and 
_ the Minister of Finance, Léon Say, arose in 
consequence of a speech delivered by the Min- 
ister of Finance at a banquet on the 27th of 
_ September. M. Buffet prohibited the publica- 
tion of the speech on account of the following 
sentence: ‘The coalition of the 24th of May 
_ is happily dissolved.” At the cabinet council 
held on October 1st explanations were given, 
_ and the affair was settled amicably. Conse- 
_ quently M. Say did not resign, as he intended, 
_ and the Journal Officiel, on October 2d, pub- 
lished the speech, with a letter from M. Say 
_ explaining the objectionable passage. The let- 
_ ter had previously been read in the cabinet 
_ meeting and approved. 
The last session of the National Assembly 
_ began on November. 4th. The Duke d’Audif- 
_ fret-Pasquier was on November 5th reélected 
_ President by a combination of the Left with a 
_ portion of the Right. He received 396 votes, 
' and 104 of the ballots were blanks. On No- 
- vember 9th the Assembly, by a vote of 507 
' yeas to 26 nays, adopted the amendment to 
_ the electoral bill, enabling half-yearly residents 
_ to vote, in accordance with an agreement with 
_ the Government committee. The most dis- 
_ puted point of the electoral law was whether 
_ the serutin d’arrondissement (vote for only one 
J. deputy in the arrondissement) or the scrutin 
de liste (vote for all the deputies of a depart- 
_ ment on one ticket), was decided on November 
' 10th. The Committee of Thirty was in favor 
_ of the serutin de liste, but the Government, 
_ though not making the matter a cabinet ques- 
tion, in favor of the scrutin d’ arrondissement. 
DM. Ricard, a moderate Republican, opened the 
_ discussion. He stigmatized voting by arron- 
dissement as an attack on universal suffrage. 
_ He declared that M. Buffet, having endeavored 
_ toretain the prefects of the empire, now, be- 
_ cause he repudiated the majority which voted 
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the constitution of February 25th, wished to 
reéstablish the electoral system of the empire. 
‘“We demand,” continued the deputy, ‘the 
scrutin de liste, which will preserve the alliance 
formed on the 25th of February.” M. Dufaure, 
Minister of Justice, replied, saying: “‘The Gov- 
ernment will not accept at the next elections all 
who voted for the constitution. The Govern- 
ment will say to them, ‘Thank you for voting 
the constitution; but we require more; your 
republic is not ours; you will not have our 
confidence or our vote.’” This declaration 
caused an uproar of denunciation and dissent 
on the left of the Chamber. M. Gambetta 
said: ‘The serutin de liste is the only method 
of uniting the energies of all. We must no 
longer proclaim our disunion to Europe. The 
ministry opposes the scrutin de liste because it 
is afraid of universal suffrage. By the arron- 
dissement system men like Thiers and Dufaure 
will be defeated if they are against the Gov-. 
ernment. Local officials will be able to warp the 
suffrage.’ A vote was then taken by means of 
secret ballot, and resulted in favor of the Gov- 
ernment, standing 357 yeas to 326 nays. 

On November 12th M. Dufaure introduced 
the press bill. By its provisions the state of 
siege is to be raised, except in Algiers and the 


departments of the Seine, Rhéne, Bouches-du- 


Rhone, and Seine-et-Oise. The bill also pro- 
vides that numerous press offenses, such as in- 
sults to the authorities, false intelligence, and 
instigation to crime, shall be tried by the cor- 
rectional tribunals instead of by jury. In the 
special committee elected by the bureaux to 
consider the bill, eleven members belonged to 
the Opposition and only four favored the bill. 
The report of the committee on the bill was 
made by Albert Grévy. M. Grévy, in his report, 
recommended the unconditional raising of the 
state of siege. “If the bill of the Govern- 
ment should be adopted,” M. Grévy says, ‘‘the 
most sacred rights of citizens, and the most 
dearly-bought public liberties, are at the mercy 
of arbitrary power, just asif there were foreign 
and civil war. <A law of public safety, essen- 
tially exceptional and temporary, is made nor- 
mal and permanent, just for the convenience 
of an administration which finds martial law 
handy.” He spoke with great severity of the 
ministerial doctrine that martial law is required 
to maintain the sincerity of the elections. It 
cannot honestly be necessary for such a pur- 
pose that the Government should be empow- 
ered, without judgment or even prosecution, to 
suspend or suppress journals, prohibit public 
or private meetings, make domiciliary visits by 
day and night, and remind citizens that they 
are liable to be tried by court-martial. The 
bill proposes a restitution of the most noxious 
legislation of the empire, with aggravations. 
The reporter scouts the idea that such an 
abominable press law is to be the ransom for 
the abolition of the state of siege, and says 
that in the ministerial project which would 
keep Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles, under the 
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state of siege, there is only a partial abolition 
of martial law. 

On November 23d, M. Barthe, Moderate Re- 
publican, moved an amendment forbidding the 
Government: from suggesting candidates to the 
electors. The amendment was rejected by a 
vote of 314 yeas to 318 nays. M. Picard and 
other Deputies endeavored to elicit a declara- 
tion from thé Government as to whether it 
repudiated the system of official candidatures. 
Ministers Dufaure and Buffet evaded the ques- 
tion, the latter saying he could not add any- 
thing to his previous explanations. On Novem- 
ber 29th the Assembly finally adopted the clause 
of the electoral bill providing for voting by 
arrondissement. In the division the Assembly 
stood 401 for and 200 against the clause. On 
November 30th the entire electoral law was 
adopted by 582 against only 87 votes. 

The balloting for the election of the seventy- 
five Senators who, according to the new elec- 
toral law, were to be chosen by the Assembly, 
and to hold their office for life, began on De- 
cember 9th. At this time the strength of the 
several parties in the Assembly was computed 
as follows: 

GROUPS OF THE RIGHT. 


Hixtreme dont icccnve os cise ev ooibis steimniale svelsioleis 63 
Moderate Right 1.55, ticietesese siete o'caiore visit isle lore 12) ster 72 
Big aG Contre eisierscc acres vice axeie'o') vegeta jcin.s stels)aie wists 107 
Group) de; Clore gen cores calsplstertraie|s(ei dale =i vsyaietaie ore 30 
Group: Pradig so 26.ossicdic sine ecsstenisio 4 a'r ore sieinial 40 
MT OUAU TRISH es gcesers 4:5. cscig ei clave the /evetereioie:eeieisi 812 
GROUPS OF THE LEFT. 
Republican sWn1OMsi1ss.sle,10e seta s pisisie eis oinre'o a's « 
Republican eeree as cps cece sic sist olne ois csia cis 814 
Belt COMtere rs sae ersselests avsys! ovsis sorora bine cies aisiete,s 6-5 
GROUPS OUTSIDE OF THE TWO COALITIONS. 
Irreconcilables of the Extreme Right ......... 10 
IBONADATUBUS a. arte cisis ore ose clersisl ciuls Biel oeee ticle a 6 OD 
Group vba verene isc. tsssatsasyee cove ere ce cis ewte 45 


On the first ballot only two Senators, the 
Duke d’Audiffret-Pasquier, President, and M. 
Martel, First Vice-President, of the Assembly, 
were elected, no other candidates obtaining an 
absolute majority. The Left developed surpris- 
ing strength in the voting. Their candidates 
received an average of 325 votes each, against 
317, the average number thrown for those of 
the Right. The members of the Right were 
astounded at the result. 

On the second ballot, sixteen Republicans 
and only three members of the Right were 
elected. The success of the Left was owing 
to a coalition with the extreme Right. The 
Assembly did not complete the election until 
December 21st. Of the seventy-five Senators 
elected, fourteen belong to the extreme Right 
and the Right, four to the Right Centre, thirty- 
two to the Group Lavergne and the Left Centre, 
twenty-four to the Left, and one to the Bona- 
partists. M. Jules Dufaure, member for Cha- 
rente-Inférieure, made the important statement 
that Marshal MacMahon pledged his respect for 
the newly-elected Senators, and asserted that 
they occupied a position in the Government 
second only to that of the marshal. 
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On December 19th, M. Noquet, a radical 
leader, introduced a motion that amnesty be 
granted to the Communists, and requested that 
it be declared urgent. Great tumult followed 
the introduction of this motion, and the pre- 
vious question was almost unanimously carried, 
the Left considering the motion, which cannot 
pass, an electioneering trick. The affair caused © 
a complete rupture between the extreme Rad- 
icals and the Left. 

During the discussion of the press bill, M. 
Grévy, on December 24th, proposed that the 
press law and the state of siege be dealt with 
in separate bills; that the state of siege be 
raised throughout the country, and the con- 
sideration of the press bill be postponed. M. 
Buffet defended the Government’s bill as it 
stood. He denied, notwithstanding the result 
of the senatorial elections, the existence of an 
opposition majority. The ministry would sup- 
port the conservative union, both at the elec- 
tions and in the Chambers. He pointed to the 
overthrow of several previous Governments to 
which the whole conservative population freely 
adhered. The conservative union would ap- 
peal to all the partisans of those Governments. 
He showed how the Bonapartists had support- 
ed the senatorial candidates of the Left and 
gained nothing in return, and asked, “‘ Will our 
alliance afford them any less guarantees?” He 
concluded as follows: ‘‘ The Constitution of the 
25th of February is not the last word of polit- 
ical wisdom, but we must admit that it is law. 
The country requires reorganization. It must 
return to the Chambers men who are disposed 
to pursue, in conjunction with President Mac- 
Mahon, the policy of social preservation, and 
give aid to the victor of Magenta, who will 
never become the docile instrument of radical 
passions.” M. Grévy’s proposal to legislate 
separately on the press laws and the state of 
siege was rejected by a vote of 876 to 303. The 
Bonapartists voted with the Government. 

On December 29th a long and animated de- 
bate took place, on the clauses providing for- 
raising the state of siege. M. Challemel-Lacour 
radical Deputy for Bouches-du-Rhéne, urged 
that the siege be raised throughout the country. 
The Government, he said, desired to maintain it 
in the great cities because they were too strong- 
ly Republican. Minister Buffet declared that 
the Government did not hope to influence the 
elections. It simply wished to prevent mani- 
festations in the great towns which might dis- 
quiet and alarm the whole country during the 
elections. The proposal to raise the state of 
siege throughout the country was rejected by 
a vote of 877 to 829. The Government’s pro- 

osals to maintain the state of siege in Pari 

ersailles, Lyons, and Marseilles, were vo 
on separately for each city, and were carried 
by large majorities, the continuance of the state 
of siege in Paris being voted by 881 yeasto273 
nays. The Government withdrew a similar 
proposal in regard to Algiers. M. Gambetta, 
on behalf of his friends, declared that, although 
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the bill was detestable, the Left would vote for 
it, in order to secure a partial raising of the 
siege. The press bill finally passed by a nearly 
unanimous vote. 

In compliance with the recommendation of 
the Committee on Dissolution, the Assembly, 
on December 30th, resolved “that the dele- 
gates to choose Senators be elected January 
9th;” “that they proceed to the election of 
Senators January 23d;” “that the general 
election for members of the Chamber of Dep- 
uties be held February 20th, and both the 
Houses meet March 8th.” 

On December 31st a Permanent Committee 
was chosen, according to an agreement jetween 
the various parties. It consists of thirteen 
members of the Left and twelve of the Right. 
The Duke d’ Audiffret-Pasquier, President of the 
Assembly, then arose and made a speech, clos- 
ing the session. He eloquently recapitulated 


the achievements of the Assembly, which, hav- 


ing undertaken its trust on the morrow of a 


‘ madly undertaken war and the horrors of the 


Commune, had paid the ransom of the country, 
thus demonstrating its credit and vitality. He 
continued: ‘The Assembly has reorganized 
the internal administration and voted a Consti- 
tution in which individual preferences have 
been subordinated to love of country. That 
Constitution is, perhaps, imperfect, but with- 
out it there would be the double peril of des- 
potism and anarchy. You will confide the 
Constitution to the honor of the President and 
the wisdom of the new Assemblies. You may 
with confidence submit yourselves to the judg- 
ment of the country, for you restore to it its 
flag and liberties intact.” 

The bishops of France availed themselves 
of the new law on education to make prepar- 
ations on a grand scale for the establishment 
of free Catholic universities. Three of them, 
at Lille, Paris, and Angers, were opened be- 
fore the close of the year. 

In conclusion he declared the National As- 
sembly prorogued until the 8th day of March, 
1876, when the new Chambers are to meet. 
The Assembly separated, the Deputies of the 
Left shouting, ‘‘ Vive la république! ” 

The south of France, in June and July, suf- 
fered terribly from inundations. An official 
statement, made by M. Caillaux, Minister of 


. Public Works, to the Assembly, estimates the 


total damage done to property by the inunda- 
tions at $15,000,000. The number of deaths 
caused by the inundations was about 300. The 


___ subscriptions raised for the sufferers amounted, 


about the middle of July, to 3,600,000 francs. 
In July an International Maritime Exhibition 


was held at Paris, in the Palace of Industry. 
he exhibition was a display of marine and 


fluvial apparatus for all that belongs to fishing. 
In addition, there were constructions for water 
animated by fish, waterfalls, diving-machines, 
etc. England contributed largely, a committee 
having been long working in London, patron- 
ized by the Lord Mayor, in order to worthily 
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represent a branch of industry for which the 
British Isles are famous. Other countries also 
contributed, more particularly those of North- 
ern Europe, while the French fishing interests 
were fully represented. The exhibition lasted 
until November. 

A Diplomatic Conference on the Metric Sys- 
tem was held, on March 2d, at the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, under the presidency of the 
Duke Decazes. England, Germany, Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, Italy, Holland, Russia, 
Spain, the United States, Turkey, Switzerland, 
Sweden and Norway, Peru, Portugal, Brazil, 
the Argentine Confederation, Greece, and Ven- 
ezuela, were represented by their embassadors. 
The conference transferred the solution of the 
questions to be decided to a commission, com- 
posed of delegates of the various Governments. 
M. Dumas, the Permanent Secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences, was appointed president 
of this commission. 

On December 27th the statue of Napoleon 
the Great was replaced on the newly-finished 
Vendéme Column. A large crowd assembled 
in the Place Vendéme and the Rue de la Paix, 
and other streets adjacent, to witness the pro- 
ceeding. There was no ceremony. 

M. Burret. the new Vice-President of the 
Ministerial Council, holds the position of State 
Minister for the third time. The son of an 
officer of the First Empire, he was born in 
1818, and gained his first successes in chemistry, 
to which his analytical mind first devoted itself. 
He studied the English language at an early 
age, and while, during a prolonged stay in Eng- 
land, following the debates of the House of 
Commons, acquired his first notions of parlia- 
mentary science. He was subsequently, to- 
gether with the Duke de Broglie, among the 
favorite pupils of the celebrated M. de Rossi, 
and he was practising at the bar at Nancy 
when the Revolution of 1848 broke out. Ben- 
efiting rather by his father’s popularity than 
by his own reputation, he was elected by 75,000 
votes for the Vosges to the Constituent Assem- 
bly. <A partisan of General Cavaignac, he, 
nevertheless, twice figured in the ministry be- 
tween 1848 and 1851, on each occasion quit- 
ting it rather suddenly for the sake of defend- 
ing the idea of ministerial responsibility, of 
which he had always been an upholder. On 
the 30th of October, 1849, he was succeeded 
by M. Rouher, whose place he was to take 
twenty years afterward as a member of the 
Ollivier cabinet. Reélected to the Legislative 
Assembly, he sat with M. Baroche on the com- 
mission which framed the famous electoral law 
of the 81st of May, 1851, and on the 14th of 
October withdrew from a cabinet including 
MM. Magne and Rouher, for the purpose of 
defending that same law which was destined 
to disappear. Confined in Mazas, at the coup 
d@ état, he devoted his leisure to a tour in Italy 
with M. Thiers. He was defeated as an enemy 
of the Emperor in 1857. He was again de- 
feated at the general election of 1863, but was 
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returned the following year, his rival’s election 
having been annulled. In 1866 he signed and 
defended the amendment of the 45, who 
called on the Emperor to march frankly along 
the path of political liberty. ‘‘I quite under- 
stand,” said Napoleon III. to him at the end 
of this discussion; ‘‘the object is to draw the 
lion’s teeth, cut his claws, and leave him only 
_ his imposing and useless mane.” He was also 
in 1870 one of the signers of the interpellation 
of the 116 which brought about the Ollivier 
ministry, the formation of which was so warm- 
ly hailed by the country. He left it when the 
adversaries of the Liberal Empire invented the 
plébiscite of 1870, which he considered an in- 
. fringement of the rights of the Assembly, the 
dissolution of which he had demanded. He 
was among those who, on the 4th of September, 
1870, protested the most strongly against the 
forcible dissolution of the Chamber. Returned 
to the present Assembly, he at first refused to 
enter M. Thiers’s first cabinet, figured among 
the most active members of the Right Centre, 
and succeeded M. Grévy as President of the 
Assembly. 

Duravurz, JuLeEs ARMAND STANISLAS, was 
born at Saujon, December 4, 1798. He stud- 
ied law, and settled first at Paris, and then at 
Bordeaux, where he soon became one of the 
best lawyers. In 1884 he was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies, was appointed Council- 
or of State in 1836 under the Thiers minis- 
try, resigned after a few months, when the 
ministry was defeated, and then organized a 
bitter opposition to the Molé ministry. After 
the Revolution of 1848 M. Dufaure was elected 
to the Constituent Assembly, and on October 
13th of the same year was appointed Minis- 
ter of the Interior by General Cavaignac. In 
this position he did everything in his power to 
secure the election of General Cavaignac ‘to 
the presidency. When it was found that 
Louis Napoleon had been elected President, 
Dufaure resigned his position, and again took 
his seat in the Assembly. In 1849 he was 
elected to the Legislative Assembly, was ap- 
pointed Minister of the Interior on June 2d, 
and suddenly dismissed on October 31st. The 
coup @état caused him to retire to private 
life. In 1863 he was elected a member of the 
French Academy in replacing the Duke de 
Pasquier. In 1871 he was elected to the Na- 
tional Assembly from four departments, and 
chose for Charente-Inférieure. On February 
19th he was appointed Minister of Justice by 
President Thiers. In this position he remained 
until 1873, when Thiers resigned. On March 
10,.1875, he was again appointed Minister of 
Justice, which position he still held at the end 
of the year. 

Mravx, Oamiitz, Vicomte de, was born in 
1830. In 1871 he was elected to the National 
Assembly from the department of the Loire, 
and on March 10, 1875, was appointed Minis- 
ter of Commerce and Agriculture, which posi- 
tion le retained at the end of the year. Heisa 
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son-in-law of the late M. de Montalembert, and 
like him a zealous royalist, and an ardent de- 
fender of the interests of the Catholic Church. 
Camtiaux, Evcinr, was born at Orleans, 
about 1823. In 1871 he was elected to the 
National Assembly from the department of 
Sarthe, and on March 10, 1875, was appointed 
Minister of Public Works, which position he 
still retained at the end of the year. In the 
Assembly he is a member of the Left Centre. 
The life Senators, seventy-five in number, 
will constitute one-fourth of the Upper House. 
They are given below in the order of the num- 
ber of votes each obtained, with the depart- 
ments which they represented in the National 
Assembly, and the party to which each one be- 


longs. They are as follows: 

Nos. . Votes, 
1. The Duke Se i te (Orne), Right Centre. 551 
2. General de Cissey (Ille-et-Vilaine), Right Centre.... 396 
8. General de Chabron ae Loire), Left Centre...... 376 
4, M. Wallon (Nord), Right Centre.................... 372 
5. General Frébault (Seine) LF See eer 367 
6. M. Krantz (Seine), Left Oentee =... aoc pei cae 
7. M. Eugéne Duclere (Basses-Pyrénées), Left......... 366 
8. General Changarnier (Somme), Right Centre...... 365 
9. M. Jules de Lasteyrie (Seine-et-Marne), Left Centre. f 

10. Admiral Pothuau (Seine), Left Centre............... 862 

11. M. Corne (Nord), Left Centre... ............eeeeeeee 359 

12. M. Laboulaye (Seine), Left Centre................ 857 

13. M.de la Rochette (Loire-Inférieure), Right........ 

14. M. Foubert (Manche), Left Centre................ 855 

15. Count Roger (Nord), Left Centre................. 

16. M. Léonce de Lavergne \Creuse), Left Centre..... 

1%. M. Corbon (Seine), Lolt....icccccodecvewsscocdeen 

18. m de Maleville (Tarn-et-Garonne), Left } 858 
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ig 
22. Admiral Jaurés (Tarn), Left Centre............... 
28. M, Dumon (Gers), Right.............sceccseecess 
24. M. Théry (Nord), Right... .<.sssus sussworgbeeaen 
25. M. Bertauld (Calvados), Left Centre............... 
26. M. Lanfrey (Bouches- treet ave Geet yeuae 
27. apf bes lémy-Saint-Hilaire (Seine-et-Oise), Left 

GIRO, its nc obo cin Sg oh hiendre Meare ab pia ea Caan 


- 847 


ase 


es 


ft Centre.........., 


58. M. Lepetit (Vienne), Left Centre..........0. sc. 


56. M. Crémieux (Algeria), Left........cceececeeeceeees 
57. M. Scheurer-Kestner (Seine), Left 


_ _ Loire-Inférieure .......... 


ties. 
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Nos. Votes. 
64, M. Bérenger (Dréme), Left Centre.............0008s 825 
65. M. Magnin (Céte-d’Or), Left........... cc cece ee eens 824 
66. Admiral de Montaignac (Allier), Right............... 823 
67. M. Denormandie (Seine), Left Centre............. t 318 
68. M. Jules Simon (Marne), Left.................24. 

69, M. Edmond Adam (Seine), Left................045 8315 
70. Mgr. Dupanloup (Loiret), Right................... 

71. The Marquis de Maleville (Dordogne), Left Centre... 310 
72. M. Laurent Pichat (Seine), Left.............. cece ees 809 
73. M. Schelcher on oa 1 Fee PE cree aay © 806 
yee Ta EN TCC ES 9 9 2 a 805 
%5, General Billot (Corraze), ‘Left...........eccccecceees 299 


The significance of these figures will be 
easily perceived when it is remembered that 
the National Assembly numbered 711 mem- 
bers. Thus only thirteen Senators have been 
elected by an actual majority (856) of the 
whole House. Moreover, since the summer of 


1875 no new writs have been issued to fill up 


vacancies caused by death or otherwise, and 
the Assembly accordingly lacked twenty-seven 
members to make up its full complement of 
738. An absolute majority of the full House 


would, therefore, be 370, a figure only secured 


by four of the Senators. Nine of the Sena- 


‘tors are generals and one isa colonel; four are 


admirals; twenty-two are titled or bear the 
nobiliary prefix of ‘‘ De;” one isa bishop; three 
are members of the Academy; twelve are 
deputies for the Seine, in other words mem- 
bers for Paris; one is deputy for the ‘“‘ Mouths 
of the Rhone,” or Marseilles; one for the 
Rhone, or Lyons; one for the Gironde, or 
Bordeaux. Thirteen of the new Senators be- 
long to the Extreme Right, or the Legitimists, 
the adherents of the Comte de Chambord ;: six 
are Orleanists, thirty belong to the Left Cen- 
tre, and the group of Lavergne, twenty-four to 
the extreme Left, while only one Bonapartist 
has been elected. 

The life Senators represent forty-one depart- 
ments and two colonies, and are distributed as 
follows : 


[O39 CE ge SP ae 1| Loiret..... 1 
DOE Weis c. oss ie ti <ciork'e shee 0. 46 2} Lot-et-Garonne......... 5 
JATAONNES, .. oo ce cee esl PMIBNIGHO:, yo fo sk setve decane 2 
PN ery ale les Fee |) MAARMO Te -s cose ma cope edited « 1 
UMMMEOE i cp 6'oa os. s:0:8 bie K,0.0 1| Martinique Sethe uc ok 
Bouches-du-Rhéne........ 1] Meuse.................. 1 
MEOAOB Sank pe wloceceee be D [Nord eiechid. ch takes soa T 
MME Go PFs an wslie vSaet PWOTNGC Saou case ae kak te 1 
Céte-d’Or....... 2| Pas-de-Calais ........... Bis | 
Cotes-du-Nord............ 2| Puy-de-Doéme.......... 1 

PIB) oc. Sisitle sctee op ves 1| Pyrénées (Basses-)...... 
Deux-Sévres..... 1| Pyrénées (Hautes-)..... 1 

Dordogne MS RMNONO so a bia,0. c's erste’e des’ ne 
ME Aes algas cls bcdlt 2 l SOMOGsa. 2 esse ect gys es. 14 
UE Gee 1 | Seine-et-Marne......... 2 
Garonne (Haute)......... 1} Seine-et-Oise ........... 3 
Gers ..... 2] Seine-Inférieure ........ 1 
BRAGG. Ss ts odio koe Lae ee 1| Somme..... 2 
Tile-et-Vilaine ........... RE, APT ore ccc Care tress cueeiteye 1 
Indre-et-Loire............ 1| Tarn-et-Garonne........ 1 
Loire (Haute)............ BT PVIONTO cl stay sate! 5 clog sobs 1 
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Apam, Epmonp, was born at Bec-Hellouin 
in 1816. He studied law, and also devoted 
himself to journalism. In 1848, after holding 
several minor offices, he was elected a Coun- 
cilor of State by the Constituent Assembly. 
After the coup d’état he withdrew from poli- 
In 1870 he was appointed prefect of po- 
lice by the Government of Defense, which po- 


"sition, however, he held for a short time only. 
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In 1871 he was elected to the National As- 
sembly from the department of the Seine. 
He was a member of the Left, vice-president 
of the Republican Union, and has voted against 
the preliminaries of peace. 
AvpIFFret-Pasquigr, Duke d’, was born 
in Paris about 1815. The chancellor, Baron 
Pasquier, his grand-uncle, adopted him. Bya 
royal ordinance of December 16, 1844, he was 
created a duke and declared heir to the title 
of his grand-uncle. From 1845 to 1848 he 
was an auditor inthe Council of State. During 
the reign of Napoleon he withdrew entirely 
from public life. In 1871 he was elected to 
the National Assembly from the department 
of Orne. In the Assembly he was a member 
of the Right Centre, chairman of various com- 
mittees, was elected fourth Vice-President in 
1874, second Vice-President March 1, 1875, 
President of the Assembly March 15th, and in 
December, 1875, Senator for life, receiving 551 
votes, the largest number cast for any candi- 
date. He isa brother-in-law of Casimir Périer. 
AURELLE DE PALADINES, CLAupE MIoHEL 
Lovis p’, born January 9, 1804, at Malazieux. 
He entered the military school in 1822, served 
in Africa from 1841-’48, during which time he 
rose to the rank of colonel, took part in the 
Roman campaign, became general of brigade 
in 1851, distinguished himself in the Crimea, 
and was appointed general of division in 1855. 
He did not take part in the Italian campaign 
of 1859, but, as the commander of the Ninth 
Military Division in Marseilles, distinguished 
himself in the quick shipment of troops and 
provisions. In 1869 he passed to the reserve. 
At the beginning of the German-French War 
he was again placed at the head of the Ninth 
Division. In consequence of the Revolution 
of September 4, 1870, he was obliged to leave 
Marseilles; but, after the defeats of General 
de la Motterouge near Orleans, he was placed 
in command of the Army of the Loire. In 
this position he succeeded in forcing General 
von der Tann to retire. The Germans, having 
been reénforced, in turn defeated him at Beaune 
la Rolande, and forced him to retreat to So- 
logne. A committee was appointed, through 
M. Gambetta, to inquire into his conduct. 
General de Paladines thereupon resigned, and, 
although offered several commands, did not 
again take part in the war. In 1871 he was 


elected to the National Assembly from two 


departments, and selected the department of 
Allier. He was a member of the Right Cen- 
tre. He published in 1872 a description of his 
operations, under the title of ‘‘ Premiére Armée 
de la Loire.”’ 
‘Bartuftemy-Sarnt-Hinarre, JuLes, was 
born August 19, 1805, in Paris. After he had 
finished his studies he was connected for some 
time with the ministry of finance, but at the 
same time wrote numerous articles for the 
Globe. In 1830 he signed, together with 
Thiers, Mignet, Carrel, Rémusat, and others, 
the protest of the journalists. After the Revo- 
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lution of 1830 he founded, together with Rodde 
and Cauchois Lemaire, the Bon Sens, and also 
wrote for other journals of the Opposition. 
In 1833 he severed his connection with politi- 
cal journalism and devoted himself exclusively 
to scientific labors. In 1834 he was made 
tutor of French literature in the Polytechnic 
School. A translation of Aristotle’s works, 
which he began in 1882, obtained for him the 
professorship of Greek and Roman Philosophy 
in the College of France. In 1839 he was 
elected a member of the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences, and in 1840 he was for 
four months general secretary in the Ministry 
of Education. In 1848 he was elected to the 
Constituent Assembly, and there became one 
of the leaders of the tiers parti. After the 
coup @état of 1851 he refused to take the oath 
of allegiance and resigned his professorship. 
He was elected to the Assembly in 1871 from 
the department of Seine-et-Oise, and from 
1871-"73 was private secretary to President 
Thiers. He has written “Sur les Védas” 
(1854), ‘‘Le Bouddhisme’’ (1855), ‘‘ Letters 
sur l’Egypte” (1856), ‘“‘Bouddha et sa Reli- 
gion”’ (1859), ‘‘ La Vie de Mahomet” (1863), 
‘*Mahomet et le Coran’”’ (1865), and ‘ Philo- 
sophie des deux Ampéres”’ (1866). 

Bazz, JEAN Dipier, was born January 8, 
1800, at Agen. In 1821 he was admitted to 
the bar in his native town, where he soon rose 
to the head of his profession. In 1848 he was 
elected to the Constituent and afterward to 
the Legislative Assembly, of which body he 
was elected questor. He was a strong parti- 
san of the Orleanist dynasty, and a bitter oppo- 
nent of the Bonapartist policy, but voted, 
nevertheless, against the revision of the repub- 
lican constitution. In October, 1851, he, to- 
gether with some others, prepared the famous 
bill called ‘‘Des Questeurs,” whose object it 
was to put beyond a doubt the authority of 
the National Assembly to directly require 
troops, which authority had been implicitly 
attributed to it by the constitution of 1848. 
In the night of December 1, 1851, he was ar- 
rested and expelled. He went to Belgium, 
and remained there until the declaration of 
general amnesty in 1859, when he returned to 
Paris. In 1871 he was elected to the Assembly 
from the department of Lot-et-Garonne. He 
again became questor of the Assembly, and 
has been reélected to that position every suc- 
ceeding year. 

Bérencer, Renf, born April 22, 1830, studied 
law, and established himself in Paris. He has 
held various offices under the empire, as at- 
torney-general and proctrator-general, which 
position he held in Lyons at the time of the 
Revolution of 1870, when he was arrested by 
order of the Committee of Safety, but having 
been released he joined the National Guards. 
In 1871 he was elected to the National As- 
sembly from the department of the Rhone. 
A few days before the resignation of M. Thiers 
he was appointed Minister of Public Works. 
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BERTAULD, CHARLES ALFRED, born June 9, 
1812, at Verson; was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor in 1846, and titulary professor in 1858, in 
the University of Caen. He had been decorated 
with the medal of the Legion of Honor in 1859, 
In 1871 he was elected to the Assembly from 
the department of Calvados. The Left Centre 
with which he has generally voted, elected 
him its president. He has written numerous 
works, of which the following are the most 
important: ‘‘ Essai sur la Providence” (1853), 
‘‘Mesmer et le Magnétisme Animal’ (1853), 
‘Etudes sur le XVIII* Siécle” (2 vols., 1855), 
and ‘‘ Libre Philosophie ” (1868). 

Bittot, JEAN BaptistTE, was born in 1828, 
At the beginning of the war with Germany he 
was serving in Algeria, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel. Returning to France he was 
rapidly advanced to the rank of general of di- 
vision, but was reduced to that of brigadier- 
general by the committee on the revision of 
the grades. He was elected to the Assembly 
from the department of Corréze. 

Catmon, Maro Awnrtorne, born in 1815, 
studied law, and during the empire held him- 
self aloof from public life. During the term 
of M. Thiers he was of great service to the 
president, first as under-Secretary of State in 
the Ministry of the Interior, and then as pre- 
fect of the department of the Seine. He was 
elected to the Assembly from the department 
of Seine-et-Oise at the supplementary election 
of 1873. 

Carnot, Lazare Hreporyte, was born April 
6, 1801. His father, who had been a member 
of the Convention, was forced to leave France, 
and went to Belgium, Germany, and Poland, 
being accompanied by hisson. In Magdeburg, 
where they remained seven years, Carnot © 
studied the German language and literature. 
He returned to France in 1823, and was elected 
to the Chamber of Deputies in 1839, 1842, and 
1846, where he voted with the Radicals. He was 
for a time one of the editors of the Revue Indé- 
pendante, and also published several pamphlets — 
on political questions. After the Revolution 
of 1848 he was for a short time Minister of 
Public Instruction. In 1850 he was elected to 
the Assembly, and remained there until the 
coup @état. In 1852 and 1857 he was elected 
to the Corps Législatif, but refused to serve. 
Being elected again in 1863 he took his seat, 
but in 1869 he was defeated by M. Gambetta. 
After the Revolution of September 4, 1870, he 
was elected mayor of the eighth arrondisse- 
ment, and in 1871 was elected to the Assembly 
from the department of Seine-et-Oise. He has 
written several works, of which “Mémoires — 
sur Carnot par son Fils ’ (1861-’64) is the best 
known. ; 

Cazot, THfiopore JuLEs JosEPH, was born 
at Alais, February 11,1821. He has practised 
law in Paris for some time. In 1871 he was 
elected to the Assembly from the department 
of Gard. He is considered one of the ablest 
speakers of the extreme Left. 
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Crasron, Marim-Etrenne Emmanvert Ber- 
TRAND DE, was born January 5, 1806, at Re- 
tournac. He entered the army in 1824, be- 
came second-lieutenant in 1830, served from 
1830 to 1834 in the Vendée and in Brittany, 
and became a captain in 1838. He became 
chief of battalion in 1852, and took part in the 
siege of Laghouat in the same year. He was 
sent to the East in 1854, was honorably men- 
tioned after the battle of the Alma and after 
the capture of Mamelon-Vert, and was soon 
after appointed lieutenant-colonel. He was 
wounded at Sevastopol, and, having been ap- 
pointed colonel of Zouaves, he returned to 
Africa, where he took part in all the expedi- 
tions against the Arabs. In 1859 he fought at 
Palestro, was again honorably mentioned, and 
created a general of brigade. In 1870 he was 
_ made a general of division, and took an active 
part in the war with Germany. In 1872 he 
was elected to the Assembly from the depart- 
ment of Haute-Loire. 

Cuapois, PavL DE, was born in 1880 at St.- 
Barthélemy. He was appointed a colonel of 
the Modiles and an officer of the Legion of 
Honor during the war with Germany. In 
1871 he was elected to the Assembly from the 
department of Dordogne. 

CHANGARNIER, Nrcotas ANNE THfODULE, was 

born at Autun, April 26, 17938, entered the body- 
guard of Louis XVIII. in 1815, was transferred 
to a regiment of the line, distinguished himself 
in Spain in 1823, became a captain in 1825, 
took part in the campaign in Africa, where he 
distinguished himself before Mascara. Having 
become chief of battalion in 1835, he again 
distinguished himself in the campaign against 
Achmet Bey, and in 1837 became lieutenant- 
colonel. Having risen rapidly in consequence 
of his brilliant services against the Kabyles, he 
became an officer of the Legion of Honor, was 
created general of division in 1843, and in 
1847 was appointed to the command of the di- 
vision of Algeria. In 1849 he was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the National Guard of 
Paris, and his energetic measures prevented, to 
a great degree, the outbreak which threatened 
in that year. For two years he was President 
of the Assembly, but in 1851 was deprived of 
both his positions by Louis Napoleon, owing 
to the hostile attitude observed toward the 
President’s policy. He was arrested in De- 
cember, 1851, and banished from France on 
January 9, 1852, when he went to Belgium. 
He returned to France when the general am- 
nesty was declared. Upon the.declaration of 
war in 1870 he offered his services to the Im- 
perial Government, which, however, were re- 
fused. After the surrender of Napoleon he 
joined Bazaine in Metz, and, upon the surren- 
der of that place, was sent to Germany as a 
prisoner of war. He returned after the armis- 
tice was concluded, and was elected to the 
Assembly from three departments, and selected 
the department of Somme. He has generally 
voted with the Right Centre. 
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Cnanzy, Antoine Evetne ALFRED, was 
born March 18, 1828, at Nouart. He was ad- 
mitted to the school of St.-Oyr in 1841, took 
part in the campaigns in Algeria, Italy, and 
Syria, went to Rome with the army of occu- 
pation in 1864, returned to Algeria at the out- 
break of the great Arab insurrection, and was 
made brigadier-general in 1868. At the first 
news of the war with Germany he returned , 
to France to solicit a command, but was 
kept out of the way by Marshal Lebeuf. Af- 
ter the Revolution of September 4th, he was 
made general of division by the Government 
of National Defense. After the retreat of 
General de Palladines, he received the com- 
mand of the Second Army of the Loire, and 
during the following campaign displayed mil- 
itary talents of the highest order. In 1871 
he was elected to the National Assembly from 
the department of the Ardennes. In the As- 
sembly he joined the Left Centre, and voted 
against the ratification of peace. When the 
Assembly was removed to Versailles, he was 
arrested on his way to that city by order of 
the Central Committee of the Communists, 
and would have been shot but for the interces- 
sion of a large number of his friends, and his 
oath not to bear arms against the insurgents. 
In 1872 he was appointed commander of the 
Seventh Army Corps, and in 1873 Governor- 
General of Algeria, which positition he still re- 
tains. He became a grand officer of the Legion 
of Honor in 1870, and has been decorated with 
numerous French and foreign orders. 

CHARETON, JEAN JosEPH VEYE, was born 
July 8, 1818. He entered the Polytechnic 


School in 1832, and soon after entered the En- 


gineer Corps. He took part in the campaigns 
in Algeria and the Crimea, and as colonel he 
served with the Fifth Corps of the Army of 
the Rhine in 1870. He was taken prisoner 
at Sedan, and, having returned after the decla- 
ration of peace, he was made a brigadier-gen- 
eral, and in May, 1875, was raised to the rank 
of general of division. He was elected to the 
Assembly in 1871 from the department of 
Dréme. Inthe Assembly he joined the Left 
Centre. 

O1ssEY, GENERAL (see ANNUAL CYCLOPADIA 
for 1874). 

Corson, Craupre ANTHIME, was born at Ar- 
bigny-sur- Varennes, December 23, 1808. He 
was in his youth a carver in wood, and in the 
midst of his works studied the religious and 
political questions of the day. He was one of 
the founders of Z’ Atelier, a journal devoted to 
the interests of the Jaboring-men. In 1844 he 
was arrested on the charge of having incited 
the citizens to riot; but was acquitted. He 
took an active part in the Revolution of Feb- 
ruary, 1848, and with his friends did not leave 
the barricades until the republic was pro- 
claimed. He was elected to the Constituent 
Assembly from Paris, which body elected him 
one of its vice-presidents. The coup d’état 
caused him to retire to private life. In 1870 
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he was elected maitre of the fifteenth arron- 
dissement of Paris, and in 1871 was elected 
to the Assembly from the department of the 
Seine. He joined the extreme Left, and in the 
debate on the Internationals he opposed the 
law presented by M. Dufaure as dangerous and 
useless. 

CorpieR, STanisLAs ALPHONSE, was born 
February 27, 1820, at Econche. He studied 
at Lisieux, and in 1838 went to Paris and de- 
voted himself to commercial and manufactur- 
ing pursuits. He was admitted to the Free 
Society of Commerce and Industry in 1850, 
and one year later became its vice-president. 
In 1857 he was elected a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Seine-Inférieure, 
and soon after secretary of the same, which 
office he held for ten years. At the Universal 
Exhibition of 1867 he obtained two silver 
medals for his impressions on cloth and his 
new process of dyeing. In the National As- 
sembly, to which he was elected in 1851 from 
the department of Seine-Inférieure, he joined 
the Left Centre. 

CorngE, HyacintHE Mariz AUGUSTE, Was 
born August 28, 1802, at Arras. In 1837 he 
was elected to the Chamber, but was defeated 
in 1846. In 1848 he was appointed attorney- 
general for Douay by the Provisional Govern- 
ment, and shortly afterwards, attorney-general 
in the Court of Appeals in Paris, in which po- 
sition he asked for the indictment of Louis 
Blanc and Causidiére. In the same year he 
was elected to the Assembly from the depart- 
ment of Nord. After-the coup d@’état, against 
which he protested, he retired to private life. 


In the National Assembly, to which he was - 


elected in 1871 from the department of Nord, 
he joined the Left Centre. Among his numer- 
ous literary labors, the works on the Cardi- 
nals Richelieu and Mazarin and the works 
**Marcel” (2 vols., 1858), and ‘“‘Souvenirs d’un 
Proscrit” (1861,) are best known. . 
CornvtieR - Luciniire, Apert Hippo.ire 
Henri, Count pz, born July 17, 1809, at Joué- 
sur-Erdre. He entered the gardes-du-corps in 
1830, but in consequence of the revolution left 
France, and in 1888 obtained a position as lieu- 
- tenant in Dom Miguel's army in Portugal. In 
1871 he was elected to the Assembly from the 
department of Loire-Inférieure, where he be- 
‘longs to the extreme Right. 
_ Crimievx, Isaac Apotpnes, was born of Jew- 
ish parents at Nimes, April 30, 1796. Having 
finished his studies at the College of Louis le 
Grand, he became a lawyer in his native town, 
where he distinguished himself in the defense 
of political criminals. His advent in Paris in 
1830 was not so successful. He exerted him- 
self to such a degree in the defense of M. 
Guernon-Ranville, a minister. of Charles ie 
that he fainted away in the court. Having 
purchased of Odillot his office and functions 
as advocate, he defended with great ability a 
number of Republicans accused of political 
offenses. In 1840 he went to Egypt and Tur- 
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key, where he defended with success the Jews 
of Damascus charged with the murder of a 
Catholic priest. In 1842 he was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies, and was reélected in 
1846. After the revolution of 1848 he was in 
favor of the regency of the Duchess of Orleans. 
But the Chamber had already been taken pos- 
session of by the Republicans, and, carried away 
by the movement, he assisted in the proclama- 
tion of the Republic, and as Minister of Justice 
took part in the Provisional Government. He 
resigned on June 7th, but, having been elected 
to the Assembly from two departments, he took 
his seat for the department of Indre-et-Loire. 
In 1848 he favored the election of Louis Na- 
poleon, but soon went over to the opposition. 
After the coup @état he was arrested, After 
this he withdrew for a time from politics. In 
1870 he was a member of the Government 
of National Defense and Minister of Justice. 
In 1871 he was elected a member of the Na- 
tional Assembly from Algeria, and on February 
14th of the same year resigned his position as 
amember of the Government. In the As- 
sembly he has voted with the moderate Re- 
publicans. He has been for years the presi-- 
dent of the Universal Israelitic Alliance, in 
which position he has done very much to re- 
lieve the sufferings of his co-religionists. 

DENORMANDIE, Louis Jutes Ernest, a Pa- 
risian attorney, was during the siege of Paris 
maire of the eighth arrondissement, and is a 
devoted friend of M. Thiers. In 1871 he was 
elected to the National Assembly from the 
department of the Seine. In the Assembly he 
joined the Left Centre. 

Dovet, Count, is a member of the extreme 
Right, but of no use to his party except for 
voting. During the entire session of the As- 
sembly he has not once taken part in de- 
bate. 

Dvuotrero, Cuartes Tufopore Evemye, was 
born at Bagnéres de Bigorre, November 9, 
1812. In 1836 he began his literary career as 
proof-reader of the journal Le Bon Sens, of 
which he soon became one of the editors-in- 
chief. In 1838 he became editor of Za Revue 
de Progrés, and at the same time edited the 
‘Dictionnaire Politique.” In 1840 he assumed 
the editorship of the National, which he left 
in 1846. On February 25, 1848, he was ap- 
pointed assistant to the Mayor of Paris, Garnier 
Pagés, Jr., and as such prepared several meas- 
ures to remodel the police on the plan of the 
London force, which were afterward put into 
execution. On March 6th he became under- - 
Secretary of State. He was soon after elected 
to the Constituent Assembly by the depart- 
ment of Laudes, and on the 10th of May was 
appointed Minister of Finance. When the 
Constitutent Assembly adjourned he retired 
to private life. In 1871 he was elected to the 
National Assembly from the department of 
Basses-Pyrénées, He joined the Left, and 
voted against the preliminaries of peace. 

Dvumon, M., born in 1806; is the proprietor 
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of large vineyards. He was formerly a mem- 
ber of the General Council of the department 
of Gers, and in 1871 was elected to the Na- 
tional Assembly from the same department. 
He has joined the Right, and is a zealous roy- 
alist and Catholic. 

Dupantoup, Bishop (see ANNUAL CyoLo- 
papa for 1874). 

Fousert, M., born in 1812, was elected to 
the National Assembly in 1871 from the de- 
partment of La Manche. He voted originally 
with the Right Centre, but supported M. Thiers, 
and demanded in the session of May 24, 1872, 
* that the resignation of the President should 
not be accepted.. Since then he has voted 
with the Left Centre. 

Fovroaup, Emitz, was formerly president 
of the Tribunal of Commerce of Bordeaux. In 
1871 he was elected to the National Assembly 
from the Gironde, and also to the General 
- Council of the same department. He became 
a knight of the Legion of Honor. He is a 
' member of the Left. 

“Fourtonon, Martin, was born January 10, 
1809; graduated from the Naval School in 1824. 
He advanced rapidly, became a captain in 1848, 
was sent to Algeria in the same year, and soon 
after was appointed Governor of Cayenne. He 
was made a rear-admiral in February, 1853, 
was placed in command of the station of the 
Pacific, and was recalled to the Mediterranean 
and made vice-admiral in 1859. On July 15, 
1870, he was appointed commander-in-chief 
‘of the second squadron, which was ordered to 
operate in the German Ocean. As the Ger- 
man fleet had retired to the port of Jahde, 
M. Fourichon devoted himself to blockading 
the German coasts. After the Revolution of 
September 4th, he was appointed Minister of 
the Navy by the Government of the National 
Defense. On the 16th he joined Messrs, Oré- 
mieux and Glais-Bizoin at Tours, and was or- 
dered to take charge for a time of the Minis- 
try of War. In this position he organized the 
First Army of the Loire, but owing to the dis- 
sensions between him and his colleagues he re- 
signed his seat to M. Orémieux. In 1871 he 
was elected to the National Assembly from 
the department of Orne. He was a member 
of the Right Centre. 

Franoutev, Pasquier, Marquis de, was born 
in 1810, served in the navy until 1830. He 
was elected to the National Assembly in 1871 
from the department of Hautes-Pyrénées. He 
was a member of the extreme Right, and has 
ever been a devoted royalist, and is particularly 
opposed to the house of Orleans. At one time 
he called M. Thiers the evil genius of his coun- 
try, and at another time went so far as to ac- 
cuse Marshal MacMahon of cowardice. He is 

also a zealous Catholic, and as such was at the 
head of the celebrated pilgrimage to Paray-le- 
Monial. 

Fréspavutt, Cuartes Victor, was born Feb- 
ruary 1, 1818, entered the artillery as second- 
lieutenant in 1835, became lieutenant in 1837, 
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captain in 1840, chief of battalion in 1848, 
lieutenant-colonel in 1854, colonel in 1856, 
brigadier-general in 1861, and general of divi- 
sion in 1867. He has held various offices as 
commandant of the Pyrotechnic School at 
Toulon, and Governor of Guadeloupe from 
1859 to 1863. He was created grand officer 
of the Legion of Honor in 1866. During the 
siege of Paris, he commanded the artillery of 
the Second Army. In 1871 he was elected to 
the National Assembly from the department 
of the Seine. He was a member of the Left. 
Gouin, ALEXANDRE, was born at Tours, Jan- 
uary 26, 1792. He was elected to the Chamber 
of Deputies in 1831, and, as general secretary 
of the budget committee, was the author of 


_ the budgets of 1833, 1834, 1835, and of various 


financial laws. In 1840 he became Minister of 
Commerce, was elected to the Constituent and 
afterward to the Legislative Assembly in 1848, 
and in 1852, after the coup d’état, to the Corps 
Législatif, to which he was reélected at each 
succeeding election, and in 1867 was created a 
Senator of the Empire. During the occupa- 
tion of Tours by the Germans he was mayor 
of that city, and in 1871 was elected to the 
National Assembly from Indre-et-Loire, and 
to the General Council of that department. 
He was a member of the Right Centre. In 
1865 he was made commander of the Legion 
of Honor. 

Houmpert, Gustave Amfpfr, was born June 
28, 1822, at Metz, studied law at Paris, and was 
made a doctor of laws in 1844. In 1845 he ob- 
tained the first prize for his essay on ‘‘ Consé- 
quences des Condamnations pénales.”’ In 1848 
he was appointed Sub-prefect of Diedenhofen 
(Thionville), was appointed titulary Professor 
of Roman Law at Toulouse in 1861, and was 
chosen Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of 
Legislation of the same city. In 1871 he was 
elected to the National Assembly from the 
department of Haute-Garonne. He was a 
member of the Republican Left, of which he 
was for atime vice-president. He voted against 
the preliminaries of peace. Besides the above- 
mentioned essay he has published several others 
on Roman antiquities, and has also contributed 
numerous articles to the Revue de Toulouse and 
the ‘‘ Dictionnaire d’ Antiquités.” 

JAurfs, Constant Louis JEAN BENsAmIN, 
born February 8, 1823, entered the Naval 
School at Brest in 1839, became a captain in 
1861. He took part in the campaigns in the 
Crimea, in Italy, in China, in Cochin-China, 
and in Mexico. At the beginning of the war 
with Germany, he was placed by the Navy 
Department at the disposal of the Minister of 
War, was put in command of a brigade, and 
after the battle of Sillé-de-Gaume he was pro- 
moted to the rank of general of division. At 
the conclusion of peace the committee to revise 
the grades, not being able to retain him in the 
army, recommended to the Minister of the 
Navy to raise him to the rank of rear-admiral, 
in recognition of the services rendered by him. 
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This recommendation was acted upon in Octo- 
ber, 1871. In July, 1871, he was elected to 
the National Assembly from the department 
of Tarn. He was a member of the Left. He 
has been made a commander of the Legion of 
Honor. 

Koxs-BernarD, CHARLES Louis HENRI, was 
born January 16, 1798, at Dunkirk. He was 
elected to the Legislative Assembly in 1849, 
to the Corps Législatif in 1859, and was re- 
elected in 1863 and 1869. In 1871 he was 
elected to the National Assembly from the de- 
partment of Nord. He was a member of the 
Right. 

Krantz, JEAN BaprtisTE SEBASTIEN, was 
born January 17, 1817. He has attained great 
eminence as engineer. He built the Palace of 
the Exhibition in 1867, and distinguished him- 
self at the siege of Paris by his labors for the 
fortification of that city. In February, 1871, 
he received a nomination for the Assembly, 
and was defeated; but at the supplementary 
election, held in July of the same year, he was 
elected from the department of the Seine. He 
has voted with the Left Centre. 

Lazovtayz, Kpovarp Renft LereBvre, was 
born January 18, 1811, at Paris. In 1863 he 
was a candidate for the Assembly from the de- 
partment of the Seine, but was defeated, as 
also in 1866, in the department of Bas-Rhin, 
and in 1869, in Seine-et-Oise. In 1870 he was 
a member of the investigating committee on 
the administrative organization of the city of 
Paris, and in 1871 he was elected to the Assem- 
bly from the department of theSeine. He is also 
distinguished as a lawyer, and has published 
numerous works, the most important of which 
are ‘‘ Histoire du Droit de Propriété fonciére en 
Europe depuis Constantin jusqu’a nos Jours”’ 
(1839), ‘‘ Essai sur la Vie et les Doctrines de 
Frédéric Charles de Savigny” (1842), ‘ His- 
toire politique des Etats-Unis, depuis les pre- 
miers Essais de Colonisation jusqu’a l Adoption 
de la Constitution fédérale” (8 vols., 1855-’66), 
“Les Etats-Unis et la France” (1862), and 
“Etudes sur l’Esclavage aux Etats-Unis” 
(1855). 

LarayETTE, Oscar THomas GILBERT DU 
Morrer pz, a grandson of General Lafayette, 
was born in 1816, in Paris. In 1835 he was 
appointed an artillery officer, and as such took 
part in several campaigns in Algeria, where he 
became a captain, and obtained the decoration 
of the Legion of Honor in 1841. In 1848 he 
was appointed commissary-general in Seine-et- 
Marne by the Provisional Government, which 
department soon after elected him to the As- 
sembly. After the coup détat he resigned. 
In 1871 he was again elected to the Assembly 
from Seine-et-Marne. 

LanFrey, PIERRE, was born in 1828, at 
Chambéry. After the Revolution of September 
4, 1870, he was one of the first to demand an 
immediate election. In 1871 he was elected to 
the Assembly from the department of Bouches- 


du-Rhéne. On October 9, 1871, he was ap- 
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pointed minister plenipotentiary to Switzerland. 
He has also distinguished himself as an histor- 
ical writer. Among his best known works are 
‘‘TKglise et les Philosophes du X VIIIe Siécle,” 
“T,Histoire politique des Papes” (1860), and 
‘‘ Histoire de Napoléon I” (4 vols., 1867-70; 
sixth edition, 1872). 

La Rocuerte,* Ernest DE, was born in 1804. 
In 1848 he was elected to the Assembly. Owing 
to his strong royalistic tendencies, he took no 
part in public affairs during the Empire. In 
1871 he was again elected to the Assembly 
from the department of Loire-Inférieure. He 
is president of the group of the ‘ Chevaux- 
légers,” is in correspondence with the Oount 
of Chambord, inspires in his name the royalist 
paper Union, and is known for the hatred he 
bears for everybody and everything connected 
with the Orleanists. 

Lastryriz, ADRIEN JULES, Marquis de, was 
born October 31, 1810. He isa grandson of 
General de Lafayette, and a brother-in-law of 
M. de Rémusat. At an early age he entered 
the service of Dom Pedro, and took part in the’ 
expedition which expelled Dom Miguel from 
Portugal. In 1842 he was elected to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, where he voted with the Left 
Centre; in 1848, being elected to the Assembly, 
he took a hostile attitude to the republic and 
to the President. Owing to his continued op- 
position to Napoleon, he was banished in 1852, 
but was included in the amnesty promulgated 
on the 7th of August of the same year. In 
1871 he was elected to the Assembly from the 
department of Seine-et-Marne. 

Lavrent-Picuat, Lion, was born at Paris, 
July 12, 1828. In his youth he became ac- 
quainted with Victor Hugo, who fostered the 
talent the young man showed for literature. 
In 1854 he became the editor and proprietor 
of the Revue de Paris, which was suppressed 
in 1858. He has written numerous poems, 
novels, etc., which have been generally well 
received. In 1871 he was elected to the As- 
sembly from the department of the Seine. 

Laverene, Louis Gasriet Lioncr GILHAuvD, 
was born January 24, 1809, at Bergerac. He 
entered the Council of State in 1842, as refer- 
endary, became soon after sub-director of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and in 1846 was 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies. In 1848 
he retired to private life. In 1871 he was 
elected to the Assembly from the department 
of Creuse. He is the leader of a small sec- 
tion of the Left Centre, called after him the 
‘Groupe Lavergne.” ; : 

Leretit, M., dean of the Law School of Poi- 
tiers, is an experienced and able jurist He 
was elected to the Assembly from the depart- 
ment of Vienne, and is an adherent of M. 
Thiers, ; : 

Le Royer, Exis, born in Geneva, of French 
parents, in 1816, was appointed Attorney-Gen- 
eral of Lyons in 1870, and in 1871 was elected 


* M, de La Rochette died January 20, 1876, 
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tothe Assembly from the department of the 
Rhone. 

LETELLIER-VALAz£, General, is one of the 
old friends and supporters of M. Thiers. He 
has distinguished himself very little in the 
army. He was elected to the Assembly from 
the department of the Lower Seine. . 

Lrrrrf, Maximruen Pavt Emuz, was born 

-in Paris, February 1, 1801. Having first stud- 
ied medicine, he soon abandoned it for philolo- 
gy, in which branches as well as in philosophy 
he has greatly distinguished himself. In 1830 
he became one of the editors of the National, 
a Democratic newspaper. He has also written 
a number of papers for the ‘ Dictionnaire de 
Médecine,” and the Revue des Deux Mondes. 

--_-—s«: In 1839 he was elected a member of the Acad- 

_ emy of Inscriptions, and was chosen by that 

i ~ body to continue the “‘ Histoire littéraire de la 

_ France,” to the twenty-first, twenty-second, 

_ and twenty-third volumes of which he made 

important contributions. In 1871 he was ap- 

____ pointed Professor of History and Geography in 

the Polytechnic School, and in the same year 

____ was elected to the National Assembly from the 

department of the Seine. The General Coun- 
cil of the department of the Seine, of which 

_ he was also chosen a member, elected him 

vice-president. In 1871 he was elected a 

member of the French Academy. He had 

been a candidate for the same honor in 1868, 

when he was defeated. Both in 1863 and in 

1874 he was bitterly opposed as an infidel by 

Bishop Dupanloup, who upon M. Littré’s elec- 

tion resigned his seat. He has published, be- 
sides the works noticed above, an edition and 

translation of the works of Hippocrate (10 

vols., 1839-1861), ‘‘De la Philosophie posi- 
tive’ (1845), “‘ Dictionnaire dela Langue fran- 
 gaise”’ (1863-1869), a translation of Strauss’s 

“Life of Jesus” (second edition, 1855), ‘‘ His- 

toire de la Langue frangaise ” (2 vols., 1862), 

“Médecine et Médecins” (1872), and ‘La 

_ Science sous le Point de Vue philosophique”’ 
(1873). In 1868, upon his rejection by the 
_ Academy, M. de Sainte-Beuve published a no- 

tice on his life and works. 

_ Lorezrm, Hrerotyte Louris, Viscount de, 
was born at Trébédan, May 24,1811. Having 

finished his studies, he traveled through Eu- 
rope, and in 1842 edited the Impartial de Bre- 

_tagne, a Legitimist journal. In 1871 he was 

elected a member of the Assembly, from the 
department of Cétes-du-Nord, where he dis- 

tinguished himself by his persistent opposition 
to President Thiers. 

Lvro, Bertranp Victor Onfistme, was born 

_ October 16, 1823, at Ville-Comtal. He suc- 

_ ceeded M. Pascalis as advocate in the Council 
_ of State and in the Court of Appeals, was 

_ elected a councilor-general of Gers in 1866, 

____ and in 1871 was elected to the Assembly from 

_ the same department. He has published sev- 

_ eral works, of which “‘ Du Travail et de l’Or- 

_ ganisation des Industries dans la Liberté” 
(1848), and “ Marguerite d’Angouléme, Reine 
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de Navarre, et la Renaissance,” are the best 
known. 

Maentn, JosEpn, was born at Dijon, Janua- 
ry 1, 1824. As the owner of numerous forges, 
he possesses great influence in his department 
of Cote-d’Or. In 1863 he was elected to the 
Corps Législatif, was reélected in 1869, and in 
that year was one of its secretaries. After the 
Revolution of 1870, he was appointed Minis- 
ter of Agriculture and Commerce, and as such | 
completed, with great ability, the provisioning 
of Paris. In 1871 he was elected to the As- 
sembly from the department of Odte-d’Or, and 
at the same time to the General Council of that 
department. 

Matevittz, Guirtaume Jacquzs Lwvcren, 
Marquis de, born August 30, 1805 ; was a coun- 
sellor at the court of Bordeaux, and afterward 
in Paris, and was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies from the Dordogne in 1842. He was 
created a peer of France in 1846, and is one 
of the few survivors bearing that title. After 
1848 he confined himself to his duties as magis- 
trate. In 1871 he was elected to the Assem- 
bly from the Dordogne. In 1839 he was made 
a knight of the Legion of Honor. 

Matevitiz, Lion px, was born May 8, 1808, 
at Montauban. In 1834 he was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies, of which he was the 
youngest member. In 1840 he was under- 
Secretary of State in the department of the 
Interior. He was a member of the Constitu- 
ent and Legislative Assemblies, and in 1848 
was for ten days Minister of the Interior in 
the first cabinet of the Prince-President. In 
1849 he left his party to act with the Left 
against the Bonapartists. After the coup d'état 
he retired to private life. In 1871 he was 
elected to the National Assembly from Tarn-et- 
Garonne, and was, from February to August, 
vice-president of that body. 

Marret, Louis Joszpu, was born September 
15, 1818, at Saint-Omer ; studied law, and be- 
came a judge at the tribunal of Saint-Omer. 
In 1849 he was elected to the Legislative As- 
sembly, where he voted with the Right. He 
protested against the coup @’état in December, 
1851, and then returned, to the bar at Saint- 
Omer. He was elected in 1863, and again in 
1869, to the Corps Législatif, and in 1871 to 
the National Assembly. The Corps Législatif 
chose him as one of its secretaries, and the 
National Assembly as one of its vice-presi- 
dents. 

' Monrarenao, Lovis RaymMonp. pE Ouav- 
vanor, Marquis de, was born in Paris, March 
14, 1811. He was admitted to the Naval 
School at Brest in 1827, and, having entered 
the navy, rose gradually to the position of cap- 
tain in 1848. In 1865 he was made rear-ad- 
miral. During the siege of Paris he command- 
ed the seventh “sector,” comprising the bat- 
teries of Auteuil, Passy, and La Muette. In 
1871 he was elected to the National Assembly 
from the department of Allier. 

Mori, Pavt, took part in the Revolution of 
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1848. He is the proprietor of a large alumin- 
ium factory at Nanterre. In 1871 he was 
elected to the National Assembly from Paris. 

Pasot, M., was elected to the Assembly 
from the Nord. He has taken very little part 
in the proceedings of the Assembly, the only 
time that he addressed that body being in de- 
fense of the Catholic petitioners who asked 
for a French intervention in favor of the Papal 
States. He is a devoted royalist and a zealous 
Catholic. 

Périer, Auguste Casimir Victor Lav- 
RENT, was born August 20, 1811, at Paris. 
He entered the diplomatic service in his twen- 
tieth year, and was successively secretary of 
embassy at London, Brussels, and the Hague; 
chargé d affaires at Naples and St. Petersburg, 
and minister plenipotentiary at Hanover. In 
1846 he was elected to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and in 1849 to the Legislative Assembly. 
Having protested against the coup d’état, he 
was placed in confinement for a few days. In 
1871 he was elected to the National Assembly 
from two departments, and selected the de- 
partment of Aube. On the death of M. Lam- 
brecht, October 11, 1871, he became Minister 
of the Interior, which office he held until Feb- 
ruary, 1872. In May, 1878, he again held this 
office for a few days. In 1846 he was created 
a grand officer of the Legion of Honor, and.in 
1867 a member of the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences. 

Proarp, Lovis JosepH ERNEST, was born 
December 24, 1821, at Paris. As a member 
of the council of inspection of the Siécle, he 
obtained the support of this journal for M. 
Ollivier in the elections of 1857. In June, 
1858, he was himself elected to the Legislative 
Body as a member of the Opposition, and was 
reélected in 1863, and again-in 1869. In the 
Revolution of September 4, 1870, he was pro- 
claimed a member of the Government of the 
National Defense, and was appointed Minister 
of Finances. Being the only member of the 
Government remaining at liberty during the in- 
surrection of October 31st, he contributed much, 
by his coolness and firmness, toward the re- 
lease of his colleagues. In 1871 he was elected 
to the Assembly from two departments, and 
selected the department of Meuse. M. Thiers 
appointed him in the same year Minister of the 
Interior, but, owing to the violent attacks of 
his opponents, he resigned soon after. 

Potuuan, Louis Pierre Arexis, born Octo- 
ber 80, 1815, entered the Naval School in 1831, 
became a captain in 1850, and rear-admiral in 
1864, and was in 1869 a member of the Council 
of the Admiralty. During the siege of Paris 
he at first had command of Fort Bicétre, and 
afterward commanded the Sixth Division of 
the Third Army, in which position he greatly 
distinguished himself. He was created grand 
officer of the Legion of Honor in 1870, and in 
1871 became vice-admiral. In the same year 
he was elected to the Assembly from the de- 
partment of the Seine. On February 19, 1871, 
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M. Thiers offered him the Ministry of the Navy 
and of the Colonies, which he accepted and 
retained until May 24, 1873. His administra- 
tion was marked by strict economy. 

Rampont-LEoHIN, GERMAIN, was born at 
Chablis, November 29, 1809. He studied medi- 
cine before the Revolution of 1830, took part 
in that Revolution, established himself as phy- 
sician in Yonne im 1884, and was elected to the 
Constituent Assembly in 1848. In 1870 he was 
elected to the Corps Législatif, where he voted 
against the plébiscite and the declaration of 
war. After the Revolution of September 4th 
he was appointed Postmaster-General, and as 
such organized the balloon and pigeon service 
during the siege of Paris. In 1871 he was 
elected to the Assembly from the department 
of Yonne. 

Roger, Epwarp, Count de, was born in 1802, 
entered the Diplomatic Corps after the Restora- 
tion, was secretary of embassy in Constanti- 
nople, and was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1884. In 1848 he was elected to 
the Legislature, but retired to private life. In 
1871 he was elected to the Assembly from the 
department of Nord. He is an intimate friend 
of M. Thiers, and like him was originally an 
Orleanist, but now votes with the Left Centre. 
He was appointed a commander of the Legion 
of Honor in 1871. 

Roumitty, Lovis Mapetemr Orarr Hrrpo- 
LYTE GAULTHIER DE, was born December 8, 
1792, at Paris. In 1813 he became a lawyer 
in Paris, and distinguished himself in several 
trials of editors. In 1831 he was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies, and, with a short inter- 
ruption from.1835 to 1837, was reélected until 
1848. In 1848 he was elected to the Constitu- 
ent Assembly, and in 1849 was elected by that 
body a Councilor of State. He protested 
against the coup d’état, and then retired to 
private life. In 1871 he was elected to the 
Assembly from the department of Somme. 

Saisy, Hervé pz, born in 1833, was elected 
to the National Assembly in 1871, from the 
department of Cétes-du-Nord. He is the only 
Bonapartist elected by the Assembly to the 
Senate. 

Sontrer, Epmonp, was born in Paris, April 
8, 1815. He studied theology at Strasburg, 
and in 1845 became Professor of Exegesis in 
the Evangelical School in Geneva. He was at 
the same time editor of the journal La Réfor- 
mation du XIXe Siécle. In 1850 he resigned 
his position as professor, in consequence of his 
liberal theological views. During the siege of 
Paris he was a member of the Municipal Coun- 
cil, and in 1871 he was elected to the National 
Assembly from the department of Seine-et-Oise. 

SconEvRER-KeEstNER, AUGUSTE, was born at 
Miuhlhausen, February 11, 1833. He studied 
chemistry in Paris, and soon took charge of 
the factory of his father-in-law. He has taken 
part in various movements to better the condi- 
tion of the laboring-men, and has frequently 
aided the Republican party by his immense 
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wealth. On February 8, 1871, he was elected 
to the National Assembly froin the department 
of Haut-Rhin, but, upon the session of Alsace 
to Germany, he withdrew. He was reélected, 
July 2d, from the department of the Seine. 
SonoELoHEeR, VioTor, was born at Paris, 
July 21, 1804. Having finished his studies, he 
traveled through the United States and the 
West Indies, and, disgusted with slavery, he 
at once set about to have the slaves in the 
French colonies emancipated. In 1848 he was 
appointed under-Secretary of State in the 
Ministry of the Navy, and in that position 
published the decree which proclaimed the 
principle of emancipation, and instituted the 
committee charged with the preparation of 
the law abolishing:slavery. In the same year 
he was elected to the National Assembly from 
the island of Guadeloupe. After the coup @état 
he was banished from France and went to Eng- 


land, and, refusing to make use of the general 
_ amnesty, did not return to France until 1870. 


He took a prominent part in the defense of 
Paris. In 1871 he was elected to the National 
Assembly from Paris, Guiana, and Martinique, 
and accepted for the latter. 

Smon, JuLes, was born at Lorient, Decem- 
ber 31, 1814. In 1839 he was appointed pro- 
fessor in the Sorbonne, and in 1848 was elected 
to the Constituent Assembly. He was a bitter 
opponent of Louis Napoleon, and, refusing to 
take the oath of allegiance, he was removed 
from his professorship in 1851. In 1863 he 
was elected a member of the Academy and of 


‘the Corps Législatif, where he soon became 


the leader of the Liberals. After the Revolu- 
tion of 1870 hé became Minister of Public In- 
struction. As such he took a prominent part 
in the events that followed in Paris. In 1871 
he was elected to the Assembly from the de- 
partment of Marne, was again appointed Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, and as such pre- 
pared a bill providing for compulsory primary 
instruction. 

TrsTELin, M., was born in 1810. He studied 
medicine, and is known as an able and witty 
speaker. As an extreme Republican he was 
very intimate with Delescluze, one of the lead- 
ers of the Commune. In 1871 he was elected 
to the National Assembly from the depart- 
ment of Nord, : 

Tuétry, N., born in 1807, elected to the As- 
sembly from the department of Nord in 1871. 

TocquevitLE, Hippotytr, Count de, was 
born in 1812. He has served in the cavalry, 
and is a brother of Alexis de Tocqueville, the 
author of “‘ Democracy in America,” and “ An- 
cien Régime.” In 1871 he was elected to the 
National Assembly from the department of 
Manche. ) 

Trévittz, Hermann, Count de, was born in 
1808. He took part in the Spanish campaign 
under the Restoration, and asked for his dis- 
charge in 1830: In 1871 he was elected to the 
“ eaten Assembly from the department of 
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TrIBERT, Louis, was born June 29, 1819, at 
Paris. -He studied at the Collége Bourbon 
and the University of Berlin, and traveled 
through a large part of Europe and America. 
He took part in the war with Germany, was 
taken prisoner at Ville-Evrard and was sent to 
Silesia, where he still remained when, in 1871, 
he was elected to the National Assembly from 
the department of Deux-Sévres. 

Watton, Henri ALEXANDRE, was born at 
Valenciennes, December 28, 1812. In 1849 
he was nominated for the Legislature by the 
moderate party in the department of Nord, 
and was elected. In 1850, thinking that the 
Assembly overstepped its powers by passing a 
law restricting universal suffrage, he resigned. 
In 1871 he was elected to the Assembly from 
the department of Nord, where he voted with 
the Right Centre. He has also distinguished 
himself as an historian. He was Professor of 
History and Geography at the Sorbonne, was 
elected a member of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and Belles-Lettres in 1850, was created a 
knight of the Legion of Honor in 1847 and an 
officer in 1868. He has also distinguished him- 
self by his treatises on slavery. Among his 
principal works are ‘‘ Géographie politique des 
Temps modernes” (1889), ‘‘Histoire de 1’Es- 
clavage dans l’Antiquité’’ (1848), and ‘‘ Vie de 
N. 8. Jésus-Christ selon la Concordance des 
quatre Evangélistes’’ (1865). In 1875 he pub- 
lished a new history of the Maid of Orleans, 
for which he received a congratulatory letter 
from the Pope. 

Wotowsk1, Louis Frangois Mionet Ray- 
MOND, was born at Warsaw, August 31, 1810. 
He took an active part in the Polish Revolu- 
tion of 1830, and was sent as secretary of le- 
gation to Paris. The misfortunes of his coun- 
try forced him to remain there, and in 1834 he 
was naturalized in France. He founded in 
1833 the Revue de Législation et de Jurispru- 
dence, became professor in the Conservatory 
of Arts and Sciences in 1839, and a member 
of the council of this institution in 1848. In 
the latter year he was elected to the Constit- 
uent Assembly, and afterward to the Legis- 
lature for the department of the Seine. In 
1851 he left the Assembly and founded the 
first company of “ Orédit Foncier de Paris.” 


- He was elected a member of the Academy of 


Moral and Political Sciences in 1855, and was 
created an officer of the Legion of Honor in 
1869. In 1871 he was elected a member of the 
Assembly from the department of the Seine, 
and has taken an active part in the discussion of 
financial questions. He has written numerous 
works on finance, of which the following are 
the best known: ‘ Mobilisation du Crédit fon- 
cier’’ (1839); ‘Les Finances de la Russie” 
(1864); ‘‘La Question des Banques” (1864); 
‘La Banque d’Angleterre et les Banques 
d’Ecosse” (1867), and numerous essays and 
memoirs on the same subject. 

FRANCOIS V., the last sovereign Duke of 


Modena, was born June 1, 1809, and died on 
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November 21, 1875. He succeeded his father 
on the throne in 1846. In 1860 the duchy of 
Modena was incorporated with the kingdom 
of Sardinia, against which action the duke en- 
tered a protest. He remained in Vienna up to 
his death. The sister of the deceased duke be- 
came, in 1847, the wife of Don Juan, heir to 
the pretensions of the first Don Carlos. The 
Spanish Pretender is, therefore, the nephew, on 
the mother’s side, of the Duke of Modena, and 
it is to this relationship that he owed the pos- 
sibility of maintaining thus long his struggle 
for the Spanish crown. The mysterious and, 
indeed, unaccountable supply of money which 
has enabled Don Carlos to continue the contest 
has been derived from his maternal uncle, 
whose vast wealth enabled him to give this ma- 
terial support to that cause of Legitimism to 
which he was throughout his whole life fanat- 
ically devoted. It is not too much, in fact, 
to say that the late Duke of Modena‘ was the 
backbone of the Carlist rebellion. The gigan- 
tic fortune of the Duke of Modena is the lar- 
gest princely one in Europe. Besides his 
nephew, Don Carlos, he also assisted the 
French Legitimists. The duke had at heart 
the cause of Legitimacy in Italy, France, and 
Spain. His munificence to the young Duke of 
Parma seemed almost fabulous. For the Comte 
de Chambord, his brother-in-law, his veneration 
was unbounded. One of the causes of the Italian 
campaign of 1859 was his persistent determina- 
tion to ignore the Third Empire. Oount Ca- 
vour turned it to account in overcoming oppo- 
sition to his policy. The Empress Eugénie, to 
chastise what she conceived to be his insolence, 
was led to disregard papal advice. The duke 
felt an intense hatred against Louis Napoleon, 
to overthrow whom he did not recoil from as- 
sisting republican journals in France. It was 
at his expense that the famous proceedings for 
a separation suit in the Montijo family were re- 
published in the form of a brochure, and circu- 
lated in France, Belgium, and Switzerland, in 
1868. The personal property left by the duke 
is estimated at two hundred million francs 
($40,000,000). 

FRANKEL, Zacuartas, was born in Prague, 
October 18, 1801, and died February 18, 1875. 
He received his education in the University of 
Pesth, and in 1832 was appointed as rabbi in 
Teplitz. Here he did much for education until 
in 1836 he received a call from the Saxon Gov- 
ernment as chief rabbi of Dresden and Leipsic. 
In this position he worked successfully for the 
recognition of the Jewish religion by the state, 
and in 1840 succeeded in having the first syna- 
gogue erected in Dresden. A memorial, en- 
titled “Die Eidesleistung der Juden, in theo- 
logischer und historischer Bezichung,” which 
he presented to the Diet of Saxony, caused 
the abolition of the Jewish test-oath not only 
in Saxony, but also in other German states. 
In 1854 he was appointed director of the new 
Jewish Theological Seminary in Breslau, which 
position he retained up to his death. He wrote 
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numerous works, among which the following 
are the most important: ‘‘ Ueber den Einfluss 
der palistinensischen Exegese auf die alexan- 
drinische Hermeneutik” (1851), ‘‘ Grundlinien 
des mosaisch-talmudischen Eherechts”’ (1859), 
and ‘‘Entwurf einer Geschichte der Literatur 
der nachtalmudischen Responsen’’ (1865). 
Since 1851 he has published a monthly, devo- 
ted to the history and science of the Jews. 
FRANKLIN, Lapy Jane, was born about 
1805, died July 18, 1875. In 1826 she became 
the second wife of Sir John Franklin. Eight 
years after, she accompanied her husband to 
Van Diemens Land, and it was to her in great 
part that he owed the popularity which he en- 
joyed during his six years’ term as Governor. 
Having returned to England in 1845, he sailed 
in command of the ships Erebus and Terror 
to discover the Northwestern passage, but 
from which expedition he never returned. 
When he did not return in 1847, as was in- 
tended, Lady Franklin felt great anxiety for 
his fate, and began that series of heroic efforts 
which have secured her imperishable fame. 
Inthe spring of 1848 she offered rewards of 
$10,000 and $15,000 to any persons discover- 
ing or affording relief to the missing party, or 
making any great effort to do so. In 1849 she 
addressed a pathetic appeal to the American 
people, through the President, for active co- 
operation in the search, which was nobly re- 
sponded to by Henry Grinnell. In 1850, and 
in subsequent years, Lady Franklin fitted out 
expeditions, chiefly at her own cost, supple- 
mentary to those sent by the Government. 
Finally, she sent out in 1857 the steamer Fox, 
under command of Captain McClintock, who 
returned about three years later, with the 
melancholy news of Sir John Franklin’s death, 
but with abundant proof that the daring ex- 
plorer had accomplished the discovery.he was 
sent to make, namely, the existence of a north- 
west passage. The tidings of the commander’s 
death McClintock had learned from a docu- 
ment left in a cairn on the shores of King 
William’s Land by the survivors of Franklin’s 


company. The paper, dated April 25, 1848, - 


stated that Sir John Franklin died June 11, 
1847; that the Erebus and Terror were aban- 
doned April 22, 1848, when the survivors, 


-one hundred and five in number, started for 


the Great Fish River. Many relics were 
found of this party, who perished on their 
journey soon after they left the vessels. Al- 
though there was no further reason to doubt 
the fate of her husband, Lady Franklin. 
was henceforth unceasing in her efforts to 
learn more of him and his brave companions. 
She held out liberal rewards to any one who 
would bring her further tidings, and took a 
warm interest in every scheme for exploring 
the polar regions. She offered to pay liber- 
ally the late Captain Hall, of Cincinnati, if he 
would go over to London and tell her the story 
of his five years’ voyage in the arctic zone. 
Finding that Hall was too intent on going to 
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the north-pole, and so could not spare time, 
Lady Franklin set out for the United States, 
and arrived in Cincinnati, in July, 1870. Lady 
Franklin had a long conversation with Captain 
Hall, and learned his views regarding the fate 
of the missing records of her husband’s voy- 
age, and the prospect of finding a last message, 
which she firmly believed he had written her. 
During her visit she was treated with great 
respect, and was waited upon by the city offi- 
cials and many prominent citizens. In 1872 
Lady Franklin bought Franklin House, in 
Lincolnshire, intending to collect there the 
relics of her husband’s expeditions. In the 
same spirit, she offered rewards for further 
tidings of her lost husband and his men at the 
recent sailing of a British expedition to ex- 


.plore the arctic regions, and, if possible, to 


reach the north-pole. 
FREDERICK WILLIAM, ex-Elector of 


' Hesse,was born August 20, 1802, and died Janu- 


ary 6, 1875. He was the only son of the Elector 


’ William II. and Augusta Friedrike Christiane, 


daughter of Frederick William II., King of Prus- 
sia. His father, for various reasons, left Cas- 
sel for Hanau in 1831, and made him not only 
co-regent, but even sole ruler during his own 
absence. His reign, up to his father’s death, 
was marked by constant troubles with the Diet. 
Upon his father’s death, in 1847, he made a 
slight attempt to relieve himself of all respon- 
sibility about the constitution, which attempt, 
however, failed in consequence of the deter- 
mined stand taken by the military. During 
the movements of 1848 he granted the de- 
mands of the people, and formed a liberal min- 
istry. This was succeeded in February, 1850, 
by a reactionary ministry under Hassenpflug, 
who soon made the Government so unpopular 
that in September, 1850, the Elector was forced 
toleave the country. The Bundestag, governed 
by Austrian influences, took this opportunity 
to interfere in the affairs of Hesse, and on 
October 25th the Bundestag ordered Austria 
and Bavaria to proceed with the execution 
against Hesse. On November 1st the troops 
of the Bund entered Hesse, and on December 
27th the Elector returned to Cassel. April 13, 
1852, the constitution of 1831 was- abolished, 
and a new one put in its stead. In 1855 Has- 
senpflug was dismissed, and the Elector again 
took the affairs of state in hisown hands. The 
constitutional quarrels, however, continued un- 
til 1862, when Prussia sent notice to the Elec- 


tor that the Hessian question must be ended, 


otherwise Prussia would interfere. This set- 
tled the question, and on June 21, 1862, the 
old constitution of 1831 was restored. The 
Elector never forgave Prussia for the pressure 
brought to bear upon him on this occasion, 
and when in-1866 the difficulties arose between 
Austria and Prussia, he considered the time to 
have come to make this known. He rejected 
the Prussian overtures, and ordered his troops 


to join those of Austria. But only four days 


later (June 18th) Cassel was occupied by the 
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Prussians, and the Elector taken as a prisoner 
of war to Stettin, and on August 18th the 
electorate ‘was formally incorporated with 
Prussia. At the end of the war he went to his 
estate of Horzovitz, in Bohemia, where he re- 
mained until his death. With the annexation 
of his state to Prussia, in 1866, the proud,and 
ancient German title of Elector became extinct. 

FRIENDS. The Associated Executive Com- 
mittee of Friends (Orthodox) on Indian Affairs 
met at Indianapolis, Ind., October 28th. The 
committee is composed of twenty members, 
two each from the New York, New England, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Indiana, Western, Iowa, and Kansas yearly 
meetings. The commission has charge of the 
eight agencies, comprising the central superin- 
tendency. The agency near Topeka, Kansas, 
includes the prairie band of Pottawotomies 
and the Kansas Kickapoos, numbering in all 
117 Indians, with 111 children of suitable age 
for school. The schools number about 84 pu- 
pils. The Quapaw agency, situated in the 
northeast corner of the Indian Territory, in- 
cludes the Quapaws, Ottawas, confederated 
Peorias and Miamis, Wyandottes, Shawnees, 
Senecas, and the remnant of Captain Jack’s 
band of Modoes from Oregon. They number 
1,544 persons, with 3800 children suitable for 
school. Three boarding-schools and one day- 
school were reported in operation, with a total 
enrollment of 294, and an average attendance 
of 202 pupils. The Indians were behaving 
well, and were improving in temperance and 
knowledge. The Sac and Fox agency includes 
1,557 Indians of the Sacs and Foxes, Shawnees, 
and Mexican Kickapoos. A boarding-school for 
the Sacs and Foxes, and a school and stock 
farm, had been established, and four Indians of 
influence had been appointed school directors. 
The agency of the Little Osages and Kaws in- 
cludes 3,523 Indians of those tribes. Accord- 
ing to the report of the agent, 66 children at- 
tended the ‘‘agency school,” and 11 children 
the Roman Catholic school. The Wichita 
agency includes 1,900 Indians of the Wichitas 
and affiliated bands, and, being situated on the 
borders of the Indian Territory, is exposed to 
depredations from the wild tribes. The school 
had a total enrollment of 65, and an average 
attendance of 50 pupils. The Kiowa, Co- 
manche, and Apache agency includes 2,918 
Indians. These tribes had heretofore refused 
to allow their children to go to school, but the 
agent now reported that a school had been es- 
tablished and had an average attendance of 
60 pupils, of whom 28 were Kiowas, 16 Co- 
manches, and 16 Apaches. The Indians had 
cultivated considerable crops of corn during 
the summer. This is said to be their first at- 


tempt at agriculture. 


Superintendent Haag reports the following 
general statistics of the progress of civiliza- 
tion in the superintendency: Population, 15,- 
622; number of schools, 15; of scholars, 836; 
of Indians who wear citizen’s dress, 8,753; of 
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‘houses occupied by Indians, 1,042 ; amount of 
money contributed by religious denominations 
for the work of the superintendency, $5,790.48. 

The Unitarian Friends have been assigned 
the charge of the Northern Indian Superinten- 
dency and the agencies therein, as follows: the 
Great Nemaha, Omaha, Winnebago, Pawnee, 
Otoe, and Santee agencies, all being in the 
State of Nebraska. The reports of the agents 
show generally improvement in the disposition 
of the Indians under their charge, and increas- 
ing inclination to become civilized, and a grow- 
ing interest in education, An industrial home 
had been established among the Iowas at the 
great Nebraska agency, with an average at-. 
tendance of 25 persons, and also a day-school 
with an average attendance of 31 children. A 
building for a schoolhouse had been erected 
among the Sacs and Foxes of the Missouri. 
The Omahas were taking much interest in their 
schools. The schools had prospered, and the 
attendance was reported good. A day-school 
had been in operation among the Otoes for ten 
months of the year, and, as long as the Indians 
were conveniently situated to it, the attend- 
ance was good. At the Santee agency were 
schools supported by the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and the 
Protestant Episcopal Board of Missions, and a 
manual-labor school supported by the Gov- 
ernment. All were prospering, with pupils 
showing great intelligence and aptness to 
learn. Three day-schools and an industrial 
school were in operation at the Winnebago 
agency, with Sunday-schools taught every 
week. Some newly-elected chiefs had thrown 
their influence against the schools, and ham- 
pered their usefulness. 

The Superintendent, Barclay White, reports 
the following general statistics of the progress 
of civilization in the superintendency: Popu- 
lation, 6,446; number of the population who 
are of mixed blood, 708; number of schools, 
18; of.teachers, 22; of scholars, 702; of In- 
dians who can read, 640; of church-members, 
424; of Indians who wear citizen’s dress (no re- 
port from the Otoes), 2,192; of houses occupied 
by Indians, 480; of male Indians who work at 
civilized pursuits with their own hands, 1,303; 
per cent. of subsistence of Indians obtained 
by their own labor in civilized pursuits, 64; 
amount of money contributed bythe Friends 
for the work of the superintendency, $5,387.47. 

The London Yearly Meeting of the Society 
of Friends was held in May. The statistical 
statement showed the number of Friends in 
England to be 14,159, or 1138 more than were 
reported the previous year, and the number 
of attendants upon the regular meetings for 
worship, who were not members, to be 1,767, 
or 517 more than the year before. The edu- 
cational enterprises of the society were repre- 
sented as in an advancing condition. The 
schools of the association in the metropolis 
included 1,840 children, and 130 teachers. 
Other evangelizing agencies were described, 
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as breakfast meetings with the poor, open-air 
preaching, sewing meetings, mothers’ meet- 
ings, ‘‘ British workmen” libraries, reading- 
rooms, and Bible-classes. The total number 
of tracts issued in the year by the Tract Asso- 
ciation was, from London, 158,980; from 
Sunderland, 36,000; from Bristol and Somer- 
set, 58,000; from Leominster, 602,000; from 
Leeds, 28,500; from Manchester, 78,780. The 
total number of tracts issued from London, 
since the formation of the society in 18138, was 
6,444,303 tracts, and 1,234,014 leaflets. Bet- 
ter translations of tracts into the Danish, Ger- 
man, and French languages were called for, 
and an increased variety. Several alterations 
were made in the queries addressed to the sub- 
ordinate meetings, the answers to which were 
supposed to convey an understanding of the 
general condition of the society. Certain ques- ° 
tions which seemed no longer called for, or not 
capable of receiving a definite answer, were 
omitted. The most important question omit- 
ted was that referring to the proper inspection 
and relief of the poor, the abolition of which, 
in effect, annuls the rule for the compulsory 
maintenance of the poorermembers. Mr. John 
Bright attended the meeting and addressed it 
on the subject of the revision of the queries. 

The meeting of ministers and elders of the 
English Friends comprehends a monthly meet- 
ing of the ministers and elders within certain 
local districts, a quarterly meeting covering a 
larger area, and a yearly meeting in London 
of all the ministers and elders in the country. 
At recent meetings of the general yearly meet- 
ing of Friends, the question of widening the 
basis of the meeting of ministers and elders 
was discussed. One proposition was made 
contemplating the addition of overseers, who 
should be charged with the relief of the poor, 
and the admonition of the disorderly. In 1874 
a committee was appointed to consider plans 
for revismg the constitution of this meeting, 
and to consider the whole question of ministry, 
pastoral care, overseerships, etc. The com-. 
mittee met in the fall of 1875. It recognized 
that the idea had got abroad that the meeting 
had some hierarchical functions, agreed that 
this idea must be dissipated, and that a widen- 
ing of the basis of the meeting would have that 
effect. It was agreed to drop the name elder; 
to merge the elder into the overseer, and to 
convert the meeting of ministers and elders into 
one of ministers and overseers; to charge it 
largely with the pastoral care of the church 
(as a kind of committee); to provide for a re- 
port to the monthly meeting at least once in” 
each year; and to have a joint committee of 
Friends appointed once every five years by the 
quarterly and monthly meeting to revise the 
list of recorded ministers, with a view of rec- 
ommending the monthly meeting to continue 
them in their position, or to remove them, as 
the case might be. The adjustment of details 
was committed to a sub-committee, who were 
to report in February, 1876. 


FROSSARD, CHARLES A. 


FROSSARD, Onartes Avauste, a French 
general, was born April 26, 1807; died Sep- 
tember 1, 1875. Having finished his studies 
in the Polytechnic School of Paris and the 
Artillery School of Metz, he served with dis- 
tinction in Belgium in 1831, and 1832 in Alge- 
ria, and at the siege of Rome in 1849, where 
he remained until 1850 as commander of the 
engineer corps, after the surrender of the city. 
Having returned to France, he became second 
commandant of the Polytechnic School. He 
went again to Algeria in 1853, and in 1855 
was sent to the Crimea, where he arrived just 
at the time when the operations before Sevas- 
topol were to assume larger dimensions. He 
received the command of the second engineer 
corps, while at the same time the works of the 
siege to be performed by General Bosquet’s 
division were placed under his direction. His 
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work in this service eventually led to the fall 
of Sevastopol. In May, 1855, he had been 
raised to the rank of general, and for a time 
served as commander-in-chief of the entire 
engineer corps of the Army of the East. He 
also had the command of the engineer corps 
in Algeria, and in Italy in 1859. At the close 
of the war in Italy he was created grand offi- 
cer of the Legion of Honor, and in 1867 was 
appointed governor of the prince imperial. At 
the beginning of the German-French War he 
received the command of the Second Army 
Corps. He was defeated at Forbach and re- 
treated to Metz. Here he took part in the 
three large battles of August 14th, 16th, and 
18th, and upon the surrender of Bazaine was 
sent to Germany. After his return to France 
he suffered from a throat-disease, which event- 
ually caused his death. 


G 


GEOGRAPHICAL PROGRESS AND DIS- 
OOVERY IN 1875. The explorations of the 
past year have yielded few complete and de- 
terminate discoveries of any weight; and many 
questions which, it was believed, would have 
now reached a certain solution, remain still 
but partially explained. This is not a sign 
that exploratory enterprise has remitted any 
of its ardor; on the contrary, there never have 


-been miore explorations under way, nor better 


equipped, nor more vigorously prosecuted, 
than just at present. Governments, private 
associations, and individuals, all unite in the 
support of expeditions in every quarter of the 
globe; geographical, scientific, and trade socie- 
ties, scientific and commercial interests, vying 
with each other in munificence. Every little 
while a new party enters the field liberally 
supplied with means for its support and ap- 
pliances for thorough scientific investigation, 
composed of men bold and ardent as the early 


_ voyagers, with minds trained and sharpened 


to scientific observation, replete with the 
science of the best schools of either continent, 
and the fruits of year-long closeted research. 
It suits the compass of the present summary 
to mention only a few of the numerous expedi- 
tions just starting. Geographical research has 
been directed not less assiduously than here- 
tofore to the interior of Africa; and in those 
regions the two most distinguished feats of the 
year have added lustre to the names of Stanley 
and Lieutenant Cameron. Stanley has attained 
the strongest and most satisfactory inductive 
proofs that the Lake Victoria Nyanza with its 
tributary streams is the chief source of the 
Nile; it seems also established, though by less 
convincing testimony, that the Albert Nyanza 
contributes a large volume of water to the 
vast flood of the mysterious river; whether, 
and in how far, this is so, our doughty explorer 
may be expected yet toclear up. Oameron 


by his courageous passage across the continent 
of Africa has proved, satisfactorily to himself 
and to most minds, the identity of the Lualaba, 
which carries off the waters of Lake Tangan- 
yika, and the great river Congo. Yet he was 
still less able than Stanley to actually trace the 
course of the river downward, so as to confirm 
his inductions by actual vision. The German 
explorations from the west coast of Africa 
have been hindered by sickness and various 
causes. The great island of New Guinea with 
its strange and abundant forms of animal and 
vegetable life, and its peculiar races of men, it 
was expected, would now be in good part ex- 
plored, and its rich store of naturalistic and 
ethnographical facts disclosed, and the way 
broken for the commercial utilization of the 
unquestionably great resources to which East- 
ern trade has long looked expectantly; but the 
several expeditions which have been under- 
taken for the accomplishment of these pur- 
poses have each of them failed, beaten back 
by the boisterous storms which are frequent 
upon its coast, repelled by the fierce manners 
of its wild inhabitants, and obstructed by the 
impenetrable jungle: a single courageous man, 
the Italian savant D’Albertis, has perched him- 
self upon an island, and zealous for science 
amid the most discouraging drawbacks, is busi- 
ly exploring the adjacent parts, conversing 
with the savages in their own tongue, and 
collecting the natural products of the island. 
The discovery of the past year which may be 
expected to yield the largest practical results 
was that of an open sea-way between the 
Russian ports and the river-harbors of North- 
eastern Siberia, which brings Europe and the 
vast grain-fields, the mines, and peltry-pro- 
ducing shores and forests of Northern Asia 
into close commercial connection; this dis- 
covery is to be strenuously followed up by new 
searches for other such passages, and a rich 
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harvest for trade may be looked for from this 
new field. The surveys in our own West have 
been prosecuted with unremitted industry, and 
the triangulation of the whole country is now 
all but complete: the new discoveries in the 
Territories have been unimportant; though 
some new light has been thrown upon the 
habits of that ancient, semi-civilized people, 
who planted their dwelling-places so strangely 
in the craggy fastnesses of dizzy cafions. Of 
arctic discovery there is no novelty to be re- 
lated; but before many months remarkable 
revelations may be brought to us by the most 
completely equipped expedition, and the one 
most intelligently planned, and most wisely 
instructed by the failures and partial successes 
of its predecessors, which has ever yet assailed 
the icy barrier. The Challenger is still pros- 
ecuting its hydrographic investigations, and 
in the light of the new facts which they have 
discovered, new theories of the nature and 
character of the ocean’s floods are growing in 
the minds of speculative scientists. Another 
ably-conducted expedition for marine explo- 
ration was that of the German man-of-war Ga- 
zelle. The exploration of the interesting Oxus 
Valley is being carried on fitfully by the Rus- 
sian military. The Germans are turning their 
attention to the antiquities of Persia. The ex- 
plorations which have lately been instituted by 
the English and Americans in Palestine will 
probably be conducted with vigor and method ; 
and their investigations in this really neglected 
field, in which the numerous researches of late 
times have mostly been conducted by irresolute 
triflers or bunglers, may be expected to throw 
a flood of light upon the subjects: of Biblical 
topography and antiquities; so that scholars 
will not much longer have to turn to the pages 
of the Dut¢hman Relandus, who wrote over a 
century and a half ago, for the completest in- 
vestigations into the ancient condition of the 
land of the Bible. 

NroroLocy.—Lady Franklin, who prosecuted 
with such devoted zeal the search for her ill- 
starred husband some thirty years ago, has 
passed away, though her noble labors have not 
yet departed from the memory of the people, 
nor will they soon be forgotten. She was but 
four or five years younger than her husband. 

General W. H. Dufour, editor of the great 
topographical map of Switzerland, died at Ge- 
neva in July. 

Commodore James Graham Goodenough 
‘was murdered on the island of Santa Cruz by 
the natives, on the 15th of August. After 
conveying Sir Arthur Gordon, the first Gov- 
ernor of the Feejee Islands, to his destination. 
Commodore Goodenough started out on a 
round cruise through the South Sea in order 
to become more nearly acquainted with the 
islanders. After being hospitably received 
everywhere else, he landed on the Santa Cruz, 
the largest of the group of fifteen islands of 
the same name. After a feignedly friendly 
reception by the natives, and when presents 
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had been given and traffic conducted, the com- 
modore with some officers and sailors started 
to visit a village lying near, leaving their 
weapons in the boat in order not to arouse 
suspicions. Then Commodore Goodenough 
was struck by two arrows, and five sailors 
were wounded. The ship’s company set fire 
to the village, and after sailing toward a cooler 
climate, on the 20th, the commodore died, and 
on the following two days two of the sailors. 
On these same islands, two or three years ago, 
Bishop Patteson was in a similar manner 
treacherously murdered. The occasion for these 
murders may have been former kidnapping of 
some of the islanders. The journals of Com- 
modore Goodenough kept during his Poly- 
nesian cruise, containing interesting observa- 
tions on the formation of coral reefs, are 
shortly to appear in London. 

Werner Munzinger, born at Alten, Switzer- 
land, in 1832, an ardent geographical scholar 
and explorer, was recently murdered on the 
road from Tajurra to Shoa. He pursued com- 
merce in his early life in Alexandria, and lived 
some time in the Bogos country at Keren, 
becoming familiar with Abyssinian affairs, and 
thoroughly conversant with the Amharic 
language. He was one of Heuglin’s party in 
1861, and was afterward British consul at 
Massowa, and furnished valuable assistance to 
the Abyssinian Expedition. In 1870 he was 
appointed Governor.of Massowa and Suakin by 
the Egyptian Government, and was efficient in 
putting down the disorders on the border of 
Abyssinia. He was the author of “ Die Sitten 
und das Recht der Bogos ” (1859), and ‘‘ Ostafri- 
canische Studien ”’ (Schaffhausen, 1864). 

Sir William E. Logan, late Director-General 
of the Geological Survey of Canada, died in 
England, in June, at the age of 77 years. Born 
in Montreal, the deceased entered trade, de- 
voting himself collaterally to geological studies. 
He has written much on coal formations and 
other geological subjects, and for his useful 
labors in Canadian geology received the honor 
of knighthood. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY AND OartToLtocy.—The press ~ 
has been exceedingly busy in every country this 
last year in the production of geographical 
works of manifold variety. The fruits of the late 
explorations in Central Africa, in Australia and 
New Guinea, and in the northern seas, have 
been presented to the reading public in a long 
list of popular accounts and narratives; and 
detailed and scientific reports, in some cases 
illustrated by the aid of the very perfect ap-. 
pliances of modern graphic art, bear witness to 
the high scientific purposes which govern geo- 
graphical research to-day. The subject of 
ocean circulation, which very much engages 
speculation at present, has called forth a 
number of studious theoretical treatises, elabo- 
rated in the light of the late hydrographical 
investigations; and the newly - discovered 
fauna, by which the catalogue of marine 
zodgraphy has been greatly enlarged, has- 
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been brought into the cognizance of the sci- 
entific world through various literary records, 
The unusually Jarge number of geographical 
works which have been printed in the lan- 
guages of all the cultivated nations this last 
year evidences not alone the rich results of 
late investigations, but still more the wide- 
spread and active interest which people now 
take in geographical discoveries, and in the 
whole round of physical sciences whose nur- 
ture and growth come from exploratory re- 
search. Among the more important publica- 
tions of the year we note the following: 

' C. &S. Blackie: Etymological Geography. (Lon- 
don, 1875.) 

Cortambert: Histoire des Progrés de la Géogra- 


phie de 1857 4 1874. 
Carpenter: Summary of Observations on Ocean 


Temperature. (Challenger, Reports Nos. 4 and 5.) 


Koldewy: Oberflaechen-Temperaturen in den 

Aequatorialgegenden. 
andelsgeographie der Europacischen Staaten. 

Déchy: Zur Geschichte der Mont-Blanc-Erstei- 
gungen. 

Strelbitzky : Berechnung des Flaecheninhalts des 
Russischen Hototies: 

Butler-Johnstone, H. A. M.: Trip up the Volga, 
3 Vambéry: Der Islam im neunzehnten Jahrhun- 

ert. 

Rambles in Istria, Dalmatia, and Montenegro. 
By BR. H.R. (London, 1875.) 

James Creagh: Over the Borders of Christendom 
and Eslamiah; a Journey through Hungary, Slavo- 
nia, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and 
Montenegro, to the North of Albania, in the Sum- 
mer of 1875. 2vols. (London, Tinsle ae? 

Elohta Ttenrub (Athole Burnet): Vade Mecum 
Guide to Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. (Lon- 
don, 1875.) — 

ie L. Watts: Injoland, or Iceland. (London, 
1875. 

Sa. Kneeland: An American in Iceland. (Bos- 
ton, Lockwood, 1875.) 

4 . Hazeland: Handbook for Norway. (London 
1875. 

ee Dean Caton, LL.D.: A Summer in Norway ; 
with Notes on the Industries, Habits, etc., of the 
People, etc. (Chicago, Jansen, McClurg & Co., 
1875. 

‘Hubert Howe Bancroft: The Native Races of the 
Pacific States of North America. Vol. ii. Civilized 
Nations. (New York, Appletons, 1875.) 

Jackson; Ancient Ruins in Southwestern Colorado. 

Rhoda: Report of the Topography of the San 
Juan Country. 

Geological Survey of Missouri by Ralph Pumpelly, 
G. C. Brodhead, F. B. Meek, and B. F. Shumard, 
Containing Reports on Iron Ores and Coal-Fields. 
(New York, Van Nostrand, 1875.) 

Prof. J. D. Whitney: The Yosemite Guide-Book. 
(Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1875.) 

Jd.: Contributions to Barometric Hypsometry. 
(Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1875.) 

Captain J. H. Lawrence-Archer: Monumental In- 
wa of the British West Indies. (London, 


Maria A. West : The Romance of Missions; or, In- 
side Views of Life and Labor in the Land of Ararat. 
(New York, Randolph, 1875.) 

William Perry Togg: Arabistan; or, The Land of 
the Arabian Nights: being Travels through Egypt, 
Arabia, and Persia, to Bagdad. With Introduction 
by Bayard Taylor. (Hartford, Dustin, Goodman & 
Co., 1875.) 

A. Zehme: Arabia und die Araber seit hundert 
Jahren. 

General Cunningham: Archeological Survey of 
India. (London, 1875.) 

Rousselet: L’Inde des Rajas. 

Rousselet: India and its Native Princes. Edited 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Buckle. 

Markham: Travels in Great Tibet. 

Izzut-Vollah Meer: Travels in Central Asia, 

dd. W. Bellew, Surgeon-Major Bengal Staff Corps: 
Kashmir and Kashgar. HGR OCR Tribner, 1875.) 

Frederick Drew: The Jummoo and Kashmir Ter- 
ritories. (London, Stanford, 1875.) 

Reise des Ungarn Berzenczy ueber Kaschgar nach 
Bombay. . 

Von Hellwald: Centralasien. 

De la Haille: Le Cours du Hong-Kong. 

Hirth: The Peninsula of Lei-chou. 

Von Schlagintweit-Sakinlinski: Die Pisse des 
Karikorum und Kinlin.. 

L’ Abbé Armand David: Journal de mon troisiéme 
Voyage d’Exploration dans l’Empire Chinois. (Pa- 
ris, Hachette, 1875.) . ; 

Captain B. W. Bax, R. N.: The Eastern Seas: 
being a Narrative of the Voyage of H. M.S. Dwarf 
in China, Japan, and Formosa. With a Description 
of the Coast of Russian Tartary and Eastern Siberia, 
from the Corea tothe River Amur. (London, John 
Murray, wage ; 

Prof. Carl E. Meinicke: Die Inseln des Stillen 
Meeres. Eine geographische Monographie. (Leip- 
sic, Paul Frohberg, 1875.) 

Charles H. Eden: Australian Heroes. (London, 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1876.) 

John Forest: Explorations in Australia. (London, 
Low, 1876.) 

Dr. Georg Schweinfurth: Artes Africane. (Lon- 
don, Low, 1875.) 
bane hie ea & Marche: Voyage dans le Haut 

gooué, 

Marquis de Compiégne: L’ Afrique Equatoriale. 
Gabonais, Pahouins-Gallois. (Paris, Plon, 1875.) 

Duveyrier: Voyage au Sahara par N. Dournoux- 
Dupéré. 

Paladini: I nuovo Mare del Sahara Algerino. 

E. Mohr: Nach den Victoriafillen des Zambesi. 

Gerhard Rohlfs: Quer durch Africa. 

Alvan 8. Southworth: Four Thousand Miles of 
African Travel; a Personal Record of a Journey u 
the Nile and through the Soudan to the Confines o 
Central Africa. (London, Low, and New York, 
Baker, Pratt & Co., 1875.) 

Richard F. Burton: Two Trips to Gorilla-Land 
and the Cataracts of the Congo. 2vols. (London, 
Low, 1875.) 

Joachim John Montiero: Angola and the River 
Congo. 2vols. (London, Macmillan, 1875.) 

Adolf Bastian: Die deutsche Expedition an der 
ae heed Zweiter Band. (Jena, Costenoble, 
1875. 

Von Heuglin: Das Gebiet der Beni Amor und 

aba 


Franz Keller: The Amazon and Madeira Rivers. Habad 


(Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1975.) 


Andrew Thomson, D. D.: In the Holy Land. 
(New York, Randol h, 1875. 

J. Burton: Inner Life of Syria, Palestine, and the 
Holy Land. | 


olf: Das. Deutsche Colonisations-Werk in Pa- 


, laestina. 


J. Van Lennep, D. D,: Bible Lands; their Modern 
Customs and_ Manners, illustrative of Scripture. 
(New York, Harpers, 1875.) 


Marno: Reisebriefe vom oberen Nil. 

Skertchley : The Northwest African Expedition. 

Soleillet: Voyage dans le Sahara Central. 

Charles John Anderson: Notes of Travel in South 
Africa. (London, Hurst & Blackett, 1875.) 

W. W. Lloyd: Notes of Travel in South Africa. 
(London, 1875.) 

Renevier: Renseignements sur le Sud de!’ Afrique. 
Pee g A Journey to Umzila in Southeastern 

rica. 
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Hon. W. H. Drummond: Large Game and Natu- 
ral History of Southern and Southeastern Africa. 
(New York, Worthington, 1875.) 

A work on Western Africa is looked for from Mr, 
R. B. N. Walker, who has returned to England after 
a residence of over twenty years in the Gaboon. 

Giles: Geographical Travels in Central Australia 
in 1872-74. 

Colonel Peter Egerton Warburton: Journey across 
the Western Interior of Australia. (London, Samp- 
son Low & Co., 1875.) 

Captain A.J. Lawson: Wanderings in New Guinea. 
(London, Chapman & Hall, 1875.) ; 

Moresley: Discoveries in Eastern New Guinea. 

De Ricci: Fiji, our new Province in the South 
Seas. : 

F, Jagor: Travels in the Philippines. (London, 
Chapman & Hall, 1875.) 

P. J. Veth:. Java. (Haarlem, 1875. 

The Arctic World. (London and Edinburgh, Nel- 


(London, 
1875. 

Richards: On the Route toward the Pole. 
Bessels: Einige Worte tiber Inuit (Eskimo). 

Tagebuch Ase Nordpoitenrers Otto Krisch. 

Von Drasche-Wartinberg: Reise nach Spitzbergen. 

Rotomahana, and the Boiling Springs of New 
Zealand. By Prof. von Hochstetter, of Vienna, with 
Photographs by D.L. Mundy. (London, Low, 1875.) 

Cartology : The results of a German expedition in 
the Greenland, Captain Dahlman, which sailed in 
1878 to the Antarctic Seas, which was sent out under 
the auspices of the German Society for Polar Navi- 
gation, have furnished the data for a new chart of 
the South-Polar regions, published in Stieler’s 
Hand-Atlas. 

A map of the northeastern frontier of Persia, em- 
bracing also Khiva and the intervening deserts, has 
been published, compiled from the surveys and ob- 
servations of Colonel Valentine Baker and Lieuten- 
ant W. J. Gill, together with recent Russian sur- 
veys, ete. 

_ Steinhauser’s Wandkarte der Alpen is a valuable 
addition to the many fine maps of Switzerland. 

Fleming, of Glogau, has published the first sheets 
of a map of European Turkey, scale 1: 600,000, by 
F. Handke. 


Paris GEoGRAPHIOAL Coneress.—The Geo- 
graphical Congress at Paris was the second 
convention of this kind: the first International 
Congress of Geographers met at Antwerp in 
1871. The invitation was issued by Vice-Ad- 
miral de la Ronciére de Noury, president of the 
Société de la Géographie, MM. Delesse, Mau- 
noir, and the Baron Reille, to the geographers 
of all countries, in March; and on August 1st 
the Congress met in the hall which was once 
the Salle des Etats. The meeting was opened 
by M. van Steenhuyse, who was the presiding 
officer at the Antwerp Congress. The presi- 
dent-elect, Vice-Admiral de la Ronciére, then 
took charge of the meeting. The presidents ot 
the geographical societies of Berlin, London, 
St. Petersburg, Geneva, Rome, Pesth, Am- 
sterdam, and Cairo, were seated by the presi- 
dent. The secretaries were MM. Maunoir and 
Duveyrier. Among the other distinguished 
geographers present were, General Baeyer, 
Vambéry, Von Schlagintweit, Ravenstein, 
Quatrefages, Vivien de St.-Martin, the honor- 
ary president of the French Geographical So- 
ciety, and the only surviving member of the 
217 who instituted the society in 1821, D’ Abadie, 
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Duveyrier, De Saussure, General Crawford, 
General Dobner von Dobbenau, Von Tschiha- 
scheff, Andrew Johnson, Negri, Nachtigal, 
Alfred Maury, Wagner, Behm, Scherzer, Kie- 
pert, Siwerzow and Granddidier, Wappius, 
Griesebach, A. B. Meyer, etc. The Congress 
was divided into seven groups, which debated 
their appropriate questions separately. The 
first group concerned itself with mathematical 
geography, geodesy, and topography: it delib- 
erated upon the substitution of the centesimal 
instead of the sexigesimal division of the quad- 
rant, or of the whole circle. The second group 
had to deal with hydrography and maritime 
geography: it voted in favor of the project of 
M. Bougnet de la Grie to count the points of 
the compass from left to right around the» 
whole circle, from 0° to 860°, in such manner 
that, commencing from north, 90° should be 
counted west, and from west, 90° to south, ete. 
On the question of averting inundations, such 
as lately desolated a portion of France, the 
planting of the mountainous parts of the country 
with woods was suggested, since it has been 
observed that great and sudden floods occur 
mostly in countries stripped of forest. The 
third group had for its subject physical geog- 
raphy, universal meteorology, geology, botani- 
cal and zoédlogical geography, and general an- 
thropology. The fourth group discussed his- 
torical geography, and the history of geography, 
ethnography, and philology. The fifth was the 
economical group, to which was assigned 
economical and commercial geography, as well 
as statistics: it took up the question of the 
emigration and colonization of Europeans in 
inter-tropical lands; wherewith it was decided 
that in the torrid zone Europeans can only 
direct labor, while Hindoos, Chinese, and other 
subtropical races, are admirably made for the 
actual work: the question of an interoceanic 
canal across the isthmus of Darien was dis- 
cussed, and M. de Lesseps recounted the diffi- 
culties which had to be contended with in the 
construction of the Suez Canal, how the engi-_ 
neers attempted to prevent the sanding of the 
harbor of Port Said by extending the harbor- 
piers, and mastered it at length by the aid of 
dredging-engines; he suggested that, as the 
Suez Canal must bear vessels 732 feet in length, 
it would be scarcely practicable to provide the 
Darien Canal with locks. They gave some 
attention also to a railroad, which has long 
been projected, to connect Russia and East- 
ern Asia, which should depart from Nishni- 
Novgorod, and cross the Ural Mountains, an 
ascent of 400 metres only being necessary, 
thus traversing the broad steppes of South 
Siberia, ascending in the mountainous region 
of Amuz to the height of 1,150 metres, and 
coming out at Peking, the whole length having 
to be 7,800 kilometres; this plan is entertained 
by M. de Lesseps, and to it the Rugsian Colonel 
Bartslovich devoted his whole life and fortune. 
The same section discussed the construction of 
artificial lakes in South Algiers, the practicabil- 
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ity of which was advocated by M. Roudaire, for- 
merly, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, in conse- 
quence of which an investigation was under- 
taken, conducted by Henri Duveyrier, under 
the auspices of the Parisian Geographical So- 
ciety, whereby it was proved that the portion 
of the Sahara in Algeria and Tunis, called the 
Shott Melrir, is depressed below the level of the 
Mediterranean; but another expedition, under 
the Italian Antinori, proved that the land which 
lies between this depression and the sea is 
formed of rock instead of sand, thus rendering 
the excavation too costly. The sixth group 
considered the question of the propagation of 
geographical knowledge, and the method of in- 
struction: debating whether geographical di- 
dactics ought to commence with topography or 
with cosmography, the principle was received 
that instructors should proceed from the known 
to the uncertain and abstract, and lead up to 


_ the description of the globe and general cos- 


mographical notions through topographical 


‘studies and partial maps; it was advised that a 


professoriate of geographical science be estab- 
lished in every university. The seventh group 
dealt with exploration, travels undertaken for 
scientific, commercial, or artistic purposes. 
While the other sections were attended by only 
20 or 30 on an average, 150 to 200 participators 
were present at these meetings. Gerhard Rohlfs 
described his travels through the Libyan Desert, 
and from Tchad Lake to the Gulf of Guinea; 
Nachtigal related his adventures in Central 
Africa; Siwerzow recounted his Asiatic ex- 
plorations ; and Soleillet described his journey 
in farther Algeria. His starting-point, Goleah, 
latitude 30° 40’ north, is the southernmost oasis 
in the French dominion ; Ain Ssala, the goal of 
expedition, lies about 80 miles to the south- 
avest, across the Tademait Desert plateau, the 


_ latter being the chief place in the province of 


Tidchelt, which belongs to the oasis of Tuat. 
The latter, one of the most populous of all the 
oases of the desert, is really independent, but 
acknowledges the sovereignty of the Sultan of 
Morocco, thinking thus to escape French an- 
nexation. Soleillet was not allowed to enter 
the oasis upon jis arrival at Ain Ssala. Not 
dismayed by this experience, he proposed to 
the.Geographical Society to undertake a second 
journey over the same route, and through 
Timbuctoo to St.-Louis in Senegal, although the 
inhabitants of Tuat are the most fanatical in 
Sahara, and especially hostile to any Christian 
coming from Algiers. Henri Duveyrier also 


proposed a new expedition to Hogar; which 


land, with its plateaus, Tasili, Maydar, .and 
Ahagar, is one of the most interesting por- 
tions of the Sahara, but the people are 
treacherous and murderous. Under the 
chairmanship of the celebrated Quatrefages, 
the ethnologists discussed their science apart, 
examining the pictures sent by the Italian 
Miani of the pygmy race of Acca or Tiki-Tiki; 
listening to M. Pinard on the Esquimaux, and 
Waldemar Schmidt on the Greenlanders, and 
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to Quatrefages on the red-skins of North 
America, between which race and the Ynpas 
of Central Siberia M. Mainoff believes he has 
detected numerous points of resemblance. The 
exhibition connected with the Congress was a 
large and most interesting one: almost every 
country had contributed objects of geographi- 
cal and ethnographical interest, comprising, 
amid a host of other articles, the original 
charts of all the famous English explorers; the 
great Government map of France, on the scale 
of 1: 80,000, and many other government maps 
and nautical charts; the publications of all the 
various geographical societies, and many early 
plans, maps, and globes, from Austria, Hol- 
land, and Belgium, as well as from France; a 
great variety of geographical and astronomical 
instruments of all ages, and especially of recent 
inventions; and large collections of ethnograph- 
ical curiosities, the Russian booty from Khiva, 
Javan objects from Holland, etc.: even the 
Hawaian Islands, Turkey, Chili, Japan, and the 
Argentine Republic, had each taken pains to 
send its contingent of interesting objects to the 

exhibition. 

GEOGRAPHICAL SooreTres.—The Khedive has 
established a society which is to occupy itself 
with the geography of Africa. It is called 
La Société Khédiviale de Géographie, and re- 
ceives a subsidy, besides the salary of the presi- 
dent, from the Khedive, who has appointed 
Dr. G. Schweinfurth president, and the Mar- 
quis de Compiégne secretary. 

A commission of German scholars, appointed 
by the imperial chancellor to deliberate upon 
the question of arctic exploration, met at Ber- 
lin in October, and returned the counsel stated 
here: That observing stations be established 
whence expeditions might depart by sea and 
by land; a principal station on the eastern 
shore of Greenland, and at least two second- 
ary posts for scientific investigations, at Jan 
Mayen, and on the west shore of Spitzbergen ; 
that the German explorations should be occu- 
pied with the entrance to the upper latitudes 
between the eastern shore of Greenland and 
Spitzbergen ; that it is desirable that the ex- 
plorations be begun in the year 1877; and that 
the measures adopted for German explorations 
be communicated to other governments, and 
that it be proposed that, each country taking 
part, a series of explorations should be initiated 
over the whole circle inclosing the pole. 

Arotic Exproration.—The Alert and Dis- 
covery, equipped by the British Government 
for the exploration of the arctic seas from the 
west, at the instance of the Royal Geographical 
Society, commenced their voyage auspiciously. 
They took in coal and stores at Disco, and 
sailed forth to the northward on the 17th of 
July. The ice in Melville Bay, which usually 
renders navigation exceedingly difficult, they 
found so thin and yielding that they steamed 
through it without stoppage, and reached Ca- 
rey Islands on the 26th of July, depositing pro- 
visions there, and setting forth for Smith’s 
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Sound the following day. Messages from both 
Captain Nares and Commander Markham re- 
port the state of the ice and the condition of the 
weather so favorable, that they expect to reach 
latitude 85° before putting up for the winter. 
Later accounts of sailors who have returned 
from these seas confirm their favorable reports. 
The latest news from the explorers was brought 
by Captain Allen Young, who, upon a search 
for the remains of the Franklin expedition, 
touched at Carey Islands after they had left, 
and brought back the records deposited by 
Captain Nares, reaching England October 16th. 

The Swedish Arctic Exploring Expedition, 
under direction of Prof. Nordenskiold, the 
widely-known explorer and scholar, has effect- 
ed a discovery of exceeding commercial im- 
portance; to wit, a navigable passage by the 
way of the North Cape to the mouths of the 
Siberian rivers Obi and Yenisei, thus render- 
ing the mineral and agricultural wealth of 
Western and Central Siberia accessible to com- 
merce. This solvesa problem which has occu- 
pied maritime exploration for ages, and ren- 
ders the vast domains of Russia in the East 
now for the first time tributary to Western 
trade. Prof. Nordenskiold started from Trom- 
sde on the 8th of June, and crossed the Kara 
Sea, which has hitherto been deemed impassa- 
ble on account of the ice, and reached the 
mouth of the river Yenisei on the 18th of 
August. He proceeded up the river to Yeni- 
seisk, and returned to Europe, leaving that 
place on the 19th, by the great Siberian route 
via Tomsk, Omsk, and Ekaterinburg, reaching 
the latter city on the 30th day of October, 
with Drs. Stuxberg and-Landstrém. Ooncern- 
ing the country passed through in his voyage 
up the Yenisei, Prof. Nordenskiold wrote: 


We saw snow only once during our voyage on the 
Yenisei, and in many places, especially on the islets 
which during the spring are jabiaeeaed vegetation 
is most luxuriant and beautiful. The great richness 
of the grass-fields excited jealousy in the mind of 
one of our companions, a farmer fisherman. He was 
envious that God should have given so splendid a 
country to the Russians—a country where there was 
no one to cut the grass. This statement was re- 
peated daily and hourly, especially when we came 
to the splendid woods and rich black soil between 
Yeniseisk and Turnchausk, an almost uninhabited 
region, which for fertility may probably be compared 
with the best parts of Scania in Sweden, and is of 
greater extent than the entire Scandinavian penin- 
sula. Three different Russian expeditions have this 
summer been dispatched in Siberia to report on the 
river communication there. When in Yeniseisk I 
was informed (not officially) that these expeditions 
had resulted in the opinion that for 700,000 roubles 
the river Angara, a tributary of the Yenisei, might 
be made sufficiently safe for ships as far as Baikal 
Sea, without fear of the whirlpools, and that the Obi 
might be joined to the Yenisei, and the latter to 
the Lena. The tract of country within the range of 
these rivers may be tolerably well conceived when 
it is remembered that, according to Prof. Baers, the 
Obi, Irtish, and the Yenisei, together cover a greater 
area than the Don, Dneiper, Dniester, Ni e, Po, 
Ebro, Rhone, and all the other rivers flowing into 
the Black Sea, the Mediterranean, and the sea of 
Marmora. Although north of the polar circle, there 
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are here some of the finest timber-woods on the 
globe. South of these forests are stretches of most 
fertile soil, waiting only for the husbandman and 
the plough. 


During the voyage out, soundings were taken 
frequently, and the bottom dredged. In the 
Kara Sea an unexpected store of animals, mol- 
lusks, brushworms, etc., were raised in the 
dredgings. An interesting collection of fossils 
was made at Vaygat’s Sound. 

An expedition, it is announced, .from St. 
Petersburg, will be fitted out under the con- 
duct of Prof. Nordenskiold, for the exploration 
of a commercial route from Northern Russia 
to Behring’s Straits. A Russian has contrib- 
uted the required fund, and the expedition 
will sail in the summer. Other large sub- 
scriptions have been made for an exploration 
of the sea of Obi and the sea-route to the Si- 
berian rivers; Captain Wiggins has been of- 
fered the command. 

Tue Oorans.—The report of the Challenger 
Expedition, which treats of the temperature of 
the Sooloo, Celebes, Banda, and China seas, 
prepared by Staff-Commander Tizard, fur- 
nishes interesting facts concerning the subject 
of oceanic circulation. The seas partially in- 
closed by the Indian Archipelago are shown 
to be separate basins cut off from the general 
oceanic circulation by ridges connecting the 
islands which inclose them. Very deep sound- 
ings, over 2,000 fathoms, were found in each 
of these seas. The temperature below a cer- 
tain degree remained constant; in the Sooloo 
Sea, at the depth of 400 fathoms, the lowest 
temperature, 50.5°, was reached; the minimum 
temperature of the Celebes Sea, 38.5°, was 
found at a depth of 700 to 800 fathoms; the 
Banda Sea remains at 37.5° below 900 fathoms. 
The results of the soundings in the sea of 
China were not at all uniform; but from a 
general comparison it would appear that the 
ridge which parts thissea from the Pacific lies 
from 700 to 1,000 fathoms below the surface. 

The Challenger sailed from Hong-Kong, Jan-- 
uary 6th, under the command of Captain Frank 
Thomson, who succeeded Captain Nares, and 
arrived at Manila on the 11th, having found 
the greatest depth at 2,100 fathoms, with gray- 
ooze bottom, in latitude 17° 54’ north, longi- 
tude 117° 14’ east, near the centre of the China 
Sea: they made thermometrical experiments 
at different depths, finding, at 900 fathoms, 
the temperature was 86°, and continued so to 
the bottom. Other similar observations in the 
other Australasian seas prove that they are 
cut off from the main ocean, as is noticed 
above. In passing the island of Mindoro they 
observed few indications of cultivation ; it is 
said to abound in deer and other game, and to 
be inhabited by a tribe of Moros, who reject 
the Spanish rule, and are a wild, untamable 
people. é 

She then took the course to Zebu, and the 
island of Camiguin. The island of Zebu pre- 
sented interesting scenery, and showed signs of 
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being well cultivated ; the bright-green sugar- 
cane was seen growing in every direction, 
relieved by the dark-leaved Manila hemp- 
patches, and the unbroken groves of the co- 
coa-palm stretching out in every direction; 
while here and there the curious, basket-like 
dwellings of the natives perched upon piles were 
visible. The town of Zebu is a thriving trad- 
ing-place. Theisland is enormously productive, 
but the inhabitants will not work. Coal is 
found on the island in quantities sufficient to 
supply all the Philippines, but the beds are not 
worked. The natives are a handsome race; 
the women wear their jet-black hair loose, and 
bedeck themselves with bright-colored dresses 
and handkerchiefs. The Huplectilla, or Venus’s 
flower-basket, the beautiful sponge often used 
as a drawing-room ornament, is fished up 
with curiously-contrived instruments. The vol- 
cano on the island of Camiguin, it was found, 
does not affect the temperature of the neigh- 
boring waters; this volcano has in four years 
attained the height of 1,950 feet. The popu- 
lation of the island, once 25,000, has been re- 
duced to a few hundred. Sailing thence to 
'  —«~Samboanga, they obtained a sounding of 2,225 
_ fathoms, and arrived at the latter port on the 
_- 29th of January. They sounded between the 
| Tulao groups and Meangis in 2,050 fathoms. 
_ ‘The ship called at Point Caillé, in Humboldt 
Bay, on the 23d of February. In this bay the 
savages put out in their canoes, surrounding 
the vessel, and disturbing them all the night 
with a monotonous chant, eagerly. conducting 
a barter of their native productions for knives, 
handkerchiefs, etc., inthe morning. The ship’s 
boats attempted to land, but only one party 
succeeded; the women on the shore threat- 
_ ened them with bows and arrows; and the at- 
_  titude of the natives was altogether so mena- 
cing that Captain Thomson determined to sail 
away to prevent arupture. They reached the 
Admiralty Islands on the 3d of March. The 
natives here were less wild, and seemed more 
accustomed to foreigners’ visits. Their hue 
was dark brown; but they had nothing of the 
negro type, having well-shaped noses, the men 
_ Being sturdy and well built; the women were 
much inferior, and had acquired a repulsive 

_ appearance from the use of the betel - nut. 
They were all tattooed and branded with 
round marks. Their canoes were large, and 
_ capable of holding ten to sixteen men. Instead 
_ of bows and arrows, they were armed with 
light spears, six or seven feet in length, with 
long heads; which in casting they grasped 
close to the head, propelling them with great 
_ power and accuracy. They were at first un- 
willing that the English should approach their 
_ villages, but afterward suffered them to do so 
_ without restraint. They have the custom, it 
would seem, of cooking and devouring the 
bodies of those who die from among them. 
_ On the 10th of March the Challenger left her 
anchorage on the northwest side of the largest 
_ island, to which they gave the name of Nare’s 
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Harbor, for Japan, reaching Yokohama on the 
11th of April. The deepest sounding taken, 
and the deepest ever found except one from 
the Tuscarora, was in latitude 10° 24’ north, 
longitude 143° 16’ east; the depth was 4,575 
fathoms; to prevent a mistake it was repeated, 
with the result, 4,475 fathoms. The pressure 
was so exceedingly strong that three of the 
protected thermometers broke, the remaining 
one registering 34.5° Fahr. Deep water of 
from 2,300 to 2,500 fathoms continued to with- 
in a short distance from the Japan shore. 

Among other strange fauna brought to the 
surface during the dredging was a gigantic 
invertebrate of the order of Hydroids belonging 
to the Corymorphoid group. It was found at 
the enormous depth of 2,900 fathoms. It is 
of a pale pink-color, transparent, and when 
distended measures four feet or more. 

The Challenger left Honolulu August 19th. 
Between Hawaii and Tahiti dredging showed 
a bottom of red clay, and an average depth of 
2,800 fathoms. In the section between the 
last-named island and Juan Fernandez, which 
they attained November 138th, the average 
depth was 2,160 fathoms. They reached Val- 
paraiso November 19th. Numerous excursions 
were made upon all the islands, and specimens 
collected. | 

The German corvette Gazelle, which was sent 
out for the observation of the transit of Venus 
in the summer of 1874, to Kerguelen Island, 
was then commissioned to sail on a cruise of dis- 
covery from the isle of Mauritius through the 
Indian Ocean to the west coast of Australia, 
and then to pursue an extended series of sci- 
entific explorations in the seas and islands of 
the archipelago. During the past year this 
mission has been faithfully discharged, and 
with valuable scientific results. Upon the first 
difficult course from Mauritius, they made care- 
ful experiments on the depth of the ocean, 
the course of the surface-streams, and the 
specific gravity, temperature, and degree of 
transparency of the water; and from the re- 
sults of these observations the following prin- 
ciples were deduced: The ocean-currents are 
occasioned and explained by the differences 
in the specific gravity of the water in differ- 
ent parts of the ocean; so that a very slight 
variation of specific gravity will produce a 
powerful current. The strength of the cur- 
rents is greatly modified by the difference in the 
salt contents of the ocean in high and in tropi- 
cal latitudes, which counteracts the variations 
of temperature, thus only rendering navigation 
possible. There exists, as can be proved by 
the laws of physics, a‘certain zone in the ocean 
where differences of the saline contents and 


‘ differences of temperature offset each other so 


that waters of varying temperature and vary- 
ing saltness can be next each other in equi- 
poise; this zone is found in the Indian Ocean 
between parallel 40° and parallel 45° south; it 
may be deflected in other regions, or inter- 
rupted, but it exists and can be determined in 
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all seas. On the west coast of Australia, where 
they anchored first by Dirk Hartog Island, then 
in the neighboring Shark Bay, and then in the 
Dampierre Archipelago to the northwest, they 
prosecuted a close and thorough study of the 
boundary between the animal and vegetable 
worlds of Australia and those of Asia; they 
made also hydrographical observations with 
reference to the accessibility of this shore to 
large vessels. In their naturalistic examina- 
tions they remarked the uniformity of vegeta- 
tion on all the shores, the singular fact that the 
hilltops are more fruitful than the valleys, and 
the singular lack of alimentary plants in the 
indigenous flora; among the naturally growing 
plants there is none which would substantially 
contribute to the sustenance of a population 
but moderately numerous. Animal life also 
is monotonous and scanty. They visited next 
the island of Timor, which offered abundant 
material for the study of the differences be- 
tween the natural productions of Australia and 
Asia. Timor, which is the southeasternmost 
of the small Sunda Islands, is on the border, as 
it were, between the two continents. From 
the Sunda Islands they directed their course to 
the Moluccas, anchoring in the road of Am- 
boyna, by the island of the same name, the seat 
of the Governor of the Moluccas. For their 
course to the Auckland Isles, which are the final 
goal of their expedition, the commander chose 
the route around the northern extremity of 
New Guinea. They thus had an opportunity 
for an interesting intercourse with the child- 
like and impulsive natives of that almost un- 
known land. These savages belong to the 
Oceanian race, differing from the black Papuans 
and Alfurus, and resembling in their light-yel- 
low hue, their bodily build, their language, and 
their arts and customs, the Malayans and Hin- 
doos. It has been calculated that the num- 
ber of inhabitants in the district claimed by 
the Dutch, taking up about half the island, and 
embracing over 50,000 square miles, is some- 
where near 200,000. All attempts have totally 
failed which have been made to instruct and 
cultivate them, and none of them have even 
been induced to settle on one spot and till the 
soil. The German explorers entered McCluer 
Inlet and anchored in Segaar Bay. The inhabi- 
tants here are a little more advanced than in 
other parts of the island, owing to the influence 
of the Chinese and Malay traders, who furnish 
them with clothing, weapons, and household 
implements, from Tidore and other islands, and 
to their dependence on the Sultan of Tidore, 
who stands under the protection of the Dutch. 
The natives follow fishery chiefly, and many 
pale-villages were seen in this bay and other 
parts of McCluer Gulf. They made an ex- 
amination of the coral-island Pinon, instead of 
attempting to penetrate the mangrove-marsh 
and dense thickets of the mainland. Sailing 
thence they passed through the dangerous and 
almost unknown Galevo Strait. Their next sta- 
tion was the islands of New Hanover, New Ire- 


- and the West Indies. 
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land, and New Britain. They had some commn- 
nication with the wild and shy inhabitants of 
all three.” The natives of Northwest New Ire- 
land came out in canoes, and, after their first 
fears were overcome, entered into a barter with 
the ship’s people; even the women and maidens, 
moved by curiosity, swam out to the ship’s side ; 
but neither men nor women could be per- 
suaded to trust themselves on deck. The na- 
tives of the southern shore of this island were 
still more shy; and they behaved as though 
they had never seen white men before, stealing 
clothing which was hung out to dry under the 
very eyes of the crew, and attacking a boat 
which was sent out after them; and when the 
commanding officer with a detachment landed 
in order to inspire fear and regain the stolen 
goods, they came together in hundreds, and 
from every hill and village the alarm of war 
was sounded upon their martial instruments. 
They were speedily cowed, however, by an ex- 
ample of the effect of gunpowder, and yielded 
up the pilfered articles without bloodshed. 
The geographical configuration of the island 
of New Britain, as well as the organic forms, 
differs entirely from that of the other two isl- 
ands: instead of a central mountain-region, a 
single volcanic peak mounts steeply upward, 


with a lower mountain standing on either side. — 


The coasts and bights lack the marshes which 
are a distinguishing feature of the other Poly- 
nesian islands. The intérior is a wooded, hilly 
country, with here and there a plantation bor- 
dered with fertile lowlands around the shores. 
The Gazelle had here a little diplomatic mis- 
sion to fulfill, to wit, to obtain satisfaction for 
a wrong which the natives had done to Ger- 
man traders two years before, or at least to 
impress upon them a sufficient fear of the con- 
sequences of a repetition of such an injury. 
The ship sailed thence through the Solomon 
Archipelago, spending several days in measure- 
ments and observations of the water-marks on 
the island of Bougainville. The vegetation here 
is rich and luxurant; the islanders are Pap- 
uans, sly and treacherous in their dealings with 
Europeans, and brave and spirited in battle. 
They have been often transported to the Aub- 
tralian colonies, especially Queensland, as la- 
borers, of late, and when well treated perform 
better service than the coolies. On October 
29th the Gazelle reached the Auckland Islands 
safely, intending to extend her expedition from 
there to Samoan and the Feejee Islands. 
Norrn Amerioa.—From the report of Com- 
modore Ammen, Chief of the Bureau of Navi- 
gation, it appears that the steamer Fortune has 
this last year been superseded by the Gettys- 
burg in the coast-survey of Central America 
The longitude of Pana- 
ma, Aspinwall, Santiago de Cuba, and Havana, 
has been determined by means of the tele- 
graph. The work will include points on the 
Windward Islands and the north coast of South 
America. The outer coast of Lower Califor- 
nia and the Gulf of California have been sur- 
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veyed by Commander George Dewey, of the 
Narragansett. The gulf has not before been 
surveyed, but has now been well enough ex- 
amined to render navigation safe. The coast 
by the mouth of the Rio de la Plata has been 
surveyed by Commander A. J. Mahan, of the 
Wasp. It is proposed to make a running sur- 
vey of the coast of Guatemala, making the 
surveys continuous from Behring’s Straits to 
Cape Horn. The Tuscarora has been continu- 
ing the soundings in the Pacific, having run 
another line from San Francisco to the Sand- 
wich Islands, and on her return made some 
soundings between the Navigator Islands and 
Honolulu. The interoceanic survey, which 
has been carefully pursued for the five last 
seasons by two or more parties, has been com- 
pleted, the surveyed district extending from 
the isthmus of Tehuantepec to about twenty 
miles -south of the mouth of the Napipi. A 


' careful survey has been made of the isthmus 


of Panama, and the results placed before the 


‘ Interoceanic Canal Commission. 


In the above-mentioned useful survey, which 
was recently made of the peninsula of Lower 
California, by the U.S. steamship Narragan- 


. sett, the geological portion was conducted by 


Assistant-Surgeon Thomas N. Streets, who in- 
vestigated minutely the geological character 
and mineral products of the peninsula and ad- 
jacent islands. He found fossil shells imbed- 
ded in the rock 1,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, which correspond to species now ex- 
isting, indicating that the peninsula was at no 
distant age a group of scattered islands, and 
has been elevated since the beginning of the 
post-Pliocene epoch. The high, mountainous 
region, at the southern end of the peninsula, 
was the only large island. 

The principal work of the Hayden Explor- 
ing Expedition this year has been in Colorado, 
completing the explorations carried on in 1873 
and 1874, finishing the southern and south- 
western sections, and including parts of North- 
ern New Mexico and Eastern Utah. The 
operations in the southeast of Colorado were 
directed by A. D. Wilson, going over an area 
of 12,400'square miles. The district comprises 
the lower elevations of the front range sloping 
eastward, the southern portion of the Sangre 
de Oristo Mountains, the southern part of the 
San Luis Valley, the continuation of the La 


_ Plata Mountains, and the tract drained by the 


Lower RioSanJuan. South of the Rio Grande 
a high plateau was discovered instead of clear- 
ly-defined mountain-chains. This was scat- 
tered over with many isolated volcanic peaks. 
The valleys between the Rio Pinos and the 
Rio Piedra are fertile, with pastures and tim- 
ber. Proceeding down the La Plata range to 
the San Luis Valley, the traces of two large 
lakes, of an early geological era, were discov- 
ered. The southwestern district, surveyed by 
the party under W. H. Holmes, containing 
6,500 square miles, lying southward from par- 
allel 37° 30’ north, is drained by the San Juan, 


the La Plata, the Mancos, and the Dolores. The 
geological formation of this region is of sedi- 
mentary rock, principally lower cretaceous, 
with a considerable extent of upper cretaceous 
and some lignite. The cretaceous deposits 
both contain coal. Fossils in ten different 
horizons were discovered. In this section 
cliff-houses were found, and graves and skele- 
tons of the ancient races; also many pieces 
of pottery, stone arrow-heads, axes, ear-orna- 
ments, ropes and mats, jars, and corn and 
beans, were dug up under one of, the houses. 
The western division was conducted by Henry 
Gannet. The fourth division, under G. R. 
Bechler, surveying a considerable tract from 
the foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains to the 
Lower Arkansas and between Pike’s and 
Long’s Peaks, was attacked by a party of Ute 
Indians. The photographer, Mr. Jackson, visit- 
ed the seven prehistoric Moqui cities, and exam- 
ined the ruins found north of the country of 
the Moqui Pueblos. He brought back a hun- 
dred or more views, many of them most in- 
teresting representations of the cliff-dwellings. 
He has made a model of a row of these struct- 
ures, and brought back also an interesting col- 
lection of clay utensils. The remains of one 
of these settlements, which he found in a cave, 
he describes as follows: 


Imagine a perpendicular bluff nearly 300 feet in 
height, the upper half of which is a firm, white sand- 
stone, and the lower half a dull-red, soft, and pliable 
variety. Time has excavated an almost perfectly 
hemispherical cave in this bluff, equally divided be- 
tween the two kinds of rock. It is 250 feet wide, 
200 feet deép, and the same from top to bottom at 
its outer face. Midway between the top and bottom, 
and running completely around the half-circle which 
formed the back of the cave, are two benches, upon 
the upper of which is built the town, or series of 
rooms, 200 feet in length in the aggregate, the lower 
serving as a walk or promenade, from which access 
could only be had by'ladders. A little to the left 
of the centre is the principal building, consisting of 
three rooms, each two stories in height, and now 
standing twelve feet high. Adjoining it on the 
rent is a long row of twelve apartments, built as a 
solid block, and on the left an open space of sixteen 
feet, and then another small building. In the open 
space were four holes, four inches in diameter and 
twelve deep, drilled into the rock, serving evidently 
as post-holes for aloom. All the rooms have been 
burned out clean, so that not a vestige of woodwork 
remains, The walls are remarkably well preserved, 
the adobe mortar on the inside still retaining the 
impression of the delicate lines on the thumbs and 
fingers of the builders. Impressions of the whole 
hand were frequent, showing it to be small and 
finely formed. Corn-cobs and pieces of pottery 
were found imbedded in the mortar. In the centre 
of the larger rooms, beneath the débris, were found 
the fireplaces—circular excavations, which still re- 
oened the charred wood and ashes of aboriginal 

res. 


A considerable range of architectural skill 
is discovered in these buildings. In some of 
the canons the houses extend uninterruptedly 
for twenty-five miles; and, indeed, there is 
scarcely an available break in the rocky cliffs 
and dry cafions in all this region which is not 
occupied by them. Many of the villages, now 
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first discovered by Mr. Jackson, are. in better 
preservation and of more workmanlike con- 
struction than anything before found. Some 
whole towns were discovered protected and 
kept dry by the sheltering rocks, with the 
roofs of some of the houses still preserved. 

The expedition has been accompanied this 
season by the distinguished entomologists Drs. 
A. 8. Packard and P. R. Uhler, the results of 
whose observations will be given in an ap- 
pendix to the report. 

In a bulletin of the survey a report of the 
mines and geology of the San Juan country 
was issued, which was prepared by Dr. End- 
lich. 

The Wheeler Expedition has almost com- 
pleted its task. Not much new has come to 
light in this year’s explorations. The main 
division, Lieutenant Boyland’s, started out on 
the 20th of June. In the party were, besides 
Dr. Loew, the surveyor Thompson, the topog- 
rapher Birnse, and the meteorologist G. Has- 
son. The route traversed by them was from 
Los Angeles over the Cayon Pass to the Mo- 
have River, whose course they followed to the 
spot where it disappears suddenly from the 
surface; thence to Ivanpah, a small mining 
station on the border of Nevada, then to Cot- 
tonwood Island, in the Colorado River, which 
is six miles long and is inhabited by Pah-ute 
Indians; following along the Colorado to Cal- 
ville, an old Mormon settlement, they passed 
over the mountains to the Rio Virgin; then 
they entered Arizona and the Hualpais Moun- 
tains, which abound in minerals. 

Dr. E. D. Cope’s “ Report of the Vertebrate 
Paleontology of Colorado,” in the ‘‘ Memoirs 
of the Geological Survey under Dr. Hayden,” 
describes formations rich in fauna belonging to 
the Cretaceous, Eocene, Miocene, and Pliocene 
periods. Dr. Cope has also published a sys- 
tematic catalogue of the Eocene vertebrata of 


New Mexico, the fruit of the explorations of . 


1874. It comprises 47 species, 24 of them en- 
tirely new. 

An essay on the Minnesota Valley, by Major 
J. K. Warren, estimates that the valley was 
once drained by a gigantic river, which, issu- 
ing from the basin of Lake Winnipeg, flowed 
into the Minnesota and Mississippi, carrying 
off the waters which now pass through Nel- 
son’s River into Hudson’s Bay. He explains 
the altered direction of the drainage by an 
elevation of the southern part of the continent 
and a sinking of the northern. 

Sours Amertoa.—A_ terribly destructive 
earthquake laid waste the district of Cucuta, 
in the republic of Colombia, on the 18th of 
May. The town was entirely demolished, and 
five other towns were nearly destroyed; in the 
district over which the disaster extended 16,- 
000 out of a population of 35,000 perished. 
The earthquake at the end took the form of a 
volcanic eruption. 

Evrorr.—Herr Verkrizen has, on a third 
trip to Finmark and other parts of Norway for 


ern Palestine. 
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the Rtippel Museum, of Frankfort, made a large 
collection of the marine fauna of the fiords 
and around the island of Magerée. Among 
the mollusks were some of remarkable size, 
compared with the same types in lower lati- 
tudes. 

A German naturalist, Oscar Grimm, has 
spent three months dredging in the Caspian 
Sea at Baku on the west coast and at other 
points. He reports that animal life is very 
abundant in the western waters, though singu- 
larly wanting on the eastern shores, which he 
explains by the washing away of sand from 
the adjacent steppe. Among the new forms 
of life reported are 6 new species of fish, 
Gobius and Bentophilus, 20 mollusks, 35 crusta- 
cea, including huge varieties of Gammarus, and 
20 annelids. 

PALEsTINE.—The second expedition sent out 


by the American Society for the exploration of 


the Holy Land, under the direction of Colonel 
Lane, departed in June. Their object is the 
triangulation of the tract of country east of the 
Jordan, between the 31st and 83d degrees of 
latitude. This survey, which is expected to take 
two years, will join on to the survey of the Eng- 
lish society. The party has two assistant sur- 
veyors, an archeologist, and a photographer; 
and it is proposed that the students who grad- 
uate from the Protestant Syrian College of Bey- 
rout shall join them for a few months. The 
company reached Palestine in the autumn, and 
commenced their work, though without the 
services of Mr. Van Dyk, who was laid up with 
bronchitis at Beyrout, and Mr. Treat, who was . 
attacked with fever at Jerusalem. 

The English surveying party in Palestine, 
under the management of Lieutenant Conder, 
commenced their work this year in February. 
They surveyed a strip of the desert west of the 
Dead Sea, visiting and planning Masada; they 
then crossed over to Beit Jibrin, and from 
March till June occupied themselves with the 
survey of the Philistine plain. Then, moving 
north, they commenced the triangulation of - 
the district of Galilee. On the 10th of July 
they were unexpectedly assailed by Safed men, 
and obliged to remove to Carmel. The extent 
surveyed up to this time, from the beginning 
of the year, was 1,200 square miles, leaving 
1,300 square miles still to be surveyed in west- 
The discovery of the site of 
Adullam (Ayd el-Mish), by Clermont Ganneau, 
was confirmed. Ascalon was surveyed, and the © 
remains of a second modern place were found, 
which clears away the difficulties raised by 
Prof. Pusey. Gaza was also surveyed, and the © 
supposed site of Gerar was examined. Among 
the identifications proposed, about forty in 
all, were Azekah, Shaaraim, Dilean, Zaanan, 
Mizpeh, Gederoth, Libnah, Ether, Ashnah, 
Achzib, Debir, Arab, Mount Seir, and Zano- 
ah. In Jerusalem Lieutenant Conder discov- 
ered the Asnerie, or the pilgrims’ inn; the ex- 
cavation of which disclosed rows of mangersstill . 
preserved. At Nablus the floor and founda-— 
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tions of the ancient church built over Jacob’s 
Well were found still existing under modern 
vaults. A fine tomb with rich ornamentations 
was discovered at Shefa Amr, and another 
tomb and cave at Khirbet Rumeh, where an 
early Jewish traveler says was the tomb of 
Benjamin, and a cave from out of which the 
Messiah was expected to come forth. 

CENTRAL AND EastEerN AstA.—The Prussian 
Government has commissioned Dr. Andreas 
to conduct a series of researches into the 
geography, ethnology, geology, and antiquities 
of Persia. He will seek to identify the geo- 
graphical names given by Istakhri and other 
Arab writers, to explore the mounds and an- 
tiquities particularly of the ancient empire of 
Elam; on the sites of Susa and Ecbatana he 
expects still to find the remains of the palaces 
of the Median monarchs; in the Zagros range 
of mountains he thinks there may survive some 
- tribe speaking an idiom of the Turanian tongue 

of Elam. 

The Russian Expedition to Hissar, composed 
of MM. Vishnietfski; Mayef, and Schwartz, 
ended its labors in August. This country, 
lying in the western part of the upper basin 
of the Oxus, and now subject to the Amir of 
Bokhara, they explored its western hill-country 
in two directions, from Karshi, by Khuzar, to 
Shir4b4d, and from Chushka-Khuzar to Baisun. 
The rivers Khuzér-Darya and Shirabad-Darya 
they found to be considerable streams, fertiliz- 
ing the large oases of Khuzar and Shirabad. 
The banks of the Katta Uru-Darya are, it 

-seems, very thickly peopled, and among these 
hill-people are individuals who possess flocks 
of 3,000 sheep, and herds of 1,000 camels. 
In summer these Uzbeks leave their abodes 
in the valleys and drive their herds upon the 
mountains, where on the edge of the snows 
they find rich pasturage. In winter, in the 
barren steppe of Karshi, they find a cheap 
fodder for their beasts in the salsolacee. On 
the road to Baisun they came, after passing 
through the Chakeha Valley, not far from Dar- 
band, to the famous ‘‘Iron Gate,” now called 
by the natives the Buzgola-Khana, or ‘‘ Goat- 
House.” All that has been known of this spot 
-is the account of the Chinese missionary of the 
seventh century, Hwen Thsang, who describes 
a folding iron gate hung with bells; and that of 
the Spaniard Clavijo, who passed through it in 
the beginning of the fifteenth century and speaks 
of it as an impregnable position. They found 
the Surkh4n, a river whose very existence has 
often been denied, to be one of the most im- 
portant tributaries of the Oxus, and a large 
river, forming the most westerly affluent of the 
Amt-Darya. All the towns of the province 
of Hissar lie in the valleys of the Surkhan and 
Kafirnihin, with the exceptions of Baisun, 
which lies in a high valley, shut in with its 
villages by mountains, and Shir4b4d, which is 
situated away to the south, behind a group of 
hills. Visiting the valley of the Surkh4b or 
Wakhsh River, passing up the river through a 
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‘situate on the southern shore. 
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wild and narrow gorge, and crossing the famed 
Pul-i-sangin, or “Stone Bridge,” they then 
entered the valleys of Buljuw4n and Kulab, and 
proceeded to KobAdidn and Baisun, returning 
to Shaar, after forty days’ absence, on the 18th 
of June. The result of the expedition will be 
an accurate map of all the country lying be- 
tween the Zerafshan and the Oxus, based upon 
fourteen astronomical positions and a number 
of charts plotted from numerous route-surveys. 
The Russians, in a reconnaissance of newly- 
occupied territory in the Atrek, have come 
upon the half-buried ruins of an ancient Mo- 
hammedan city. Minarets and remains of dis- 
tinctly Saracenic architecture are found pre- 
served. The ruins are on a steppe east of the 
Caspian, which, after a tradition of the Toorko- 
mans, was once extremely fertile and irrigated 
by a canal conducting into the Atrek. The ruins 
are of great extent, and indicate a numerous 
settled population. The remains of large tanks 
and water-pipes were discovered. Inscriptions 
found are in decipherable characters, and have 
been sent to St. Petersburg for interpretation. 
Dr. Bretschschneider, physician to the Rus- 
sian embassy at Peking, visited an interesting 
mountain, the Pei-hwa-shan, or ‘“‘ Mountain of 
a Hundred Flowers,” three or four days’ jour- 
ney from Peking. This mountain is down on 
none of the maps; it rises to the hight of 8,000 
feet, and is covered with an exceedingly brill- 
iant flora; its summit is a plateau 8,000 paces 
by 200, upon which is an old monastery, dedi- 
cated to the mountain-god. Although it was 
in the spring, Dr. Bretschschneider collected 
fifty blossoming plants, among which were 
eight new species. . 
Arrioa.—Stanley started forth upon his 
second exploring expedition amply provided 
for by the New York Herald and London Tele- 
graph companies, with extensive accoutre- 
ments and a band of 300 soldiers and bearers. 
He set out, in October, 1874, from Bagamoyo, 
the point of departure of the various caravan 
routes, opposite Zanzibar ; following his former 
course as far as the district of Ogogo, he then 
struck out upon anew, more northerly way, 
and passing through unexplored tracts, he came 
in sight of the Victoria Nyanza, February 27, 
1875, and marched into the village of Kagehyi, 
latitude 2° 81’ south, longitude 33° 18’ east, 
The journey 
took 103 days, the lake being 730 miles distant 
from Bagamoyo. The progress of the expedi- 
tion was impeded by the most serious hard- 
ships. The climate was so unwholesome that 
many of the men were taken sick with fevers 
and dysentery; owing to the barrenness of the 
country traversed, or in the more fertile por- 
tions to the inhospitality of the natives, the 
company were more than once upon the point 
of famishing; some died from fatigue and 
hunger, others deserted; the native tribes en- 
countered were shy and unfriendly, in some 
cases hostile and predatory; twice they were 
deserted by their guides, and lost their way in 
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the jungle. In Urimi they came across a tribe, 
of unusual beauty of person, of men and women, 
girded only with goat-skins ; they owned no 
chief, but were obedient to the old men. 
This people they induced with difficulty to sell 
them provisions, or to grant them leave to pass 
through. At Chiwyu, 400 miles on their route, 
Edward Pocock died. Farther northward they 
entered a land of springs and rivulets, the ex- 
treme fountain-heads of the Nile. By the vil- 
lage of Vinyata, containing two or three thou- 
sand inhabitants, in Ituru, a district of north- 
ern Urimi, they struck the river Leewumbu, 
which drains this whole region. The natives 
received them coldly and suspiciously, and cast 
avaricious glances upon their stores. They 
bought milk, eggs, and chickens, from the 
people, and exchanged cloth and beads with 
the ‘‘magic doctor,” whom the tribe respects 
like a king, in return for a fat ox, and endeav- 
ored to conciliate this personage with further 
gifts. On the following day the war-cry, which 
sounded like ‘‘Hehu, a hehu!” was raised 
through the 200 villages of the plain; soon 
after the camp was surrounded by warriors, 
armed with spears in their right hands and 
bows and arrows in their left, with plumes of 
bustards, eagles, and kites, upon their heads, 
and the manes of zebras and giraffes about 
their brows. They held a parley with the 
elders through an interpreter, and when it was 
charged that one of the white men had stolen 
milk and butter, they acceded to their demand 
of four yards of sheeting, whereupon they de- 
parted appeased. But the warriors were not 
diverted from their hostile purposes; a band 
hurried around to the other side of the camp, 
and there wounded a man who was gathering 
firewood. An attack soon commenced. The 
Wanguana, or freemen of Zanzibar, engaged 
with the savages, while the camp was fortified 
with a palisade, or high fence of thorn-bushes. 
The next morning the enemy reappeared in 
greater numbers, reénforced, Mr. Stanley sus- 
pected, from the neighboring nations. It has 
since been reported that they were aided by 
the followers of Seyvid ben Selim, Governor 
of Unyanyembi. Four several detachments 
were sent out, and drove the savages before 
them. One of these detachments, over-con- 
fident, pursued the fleeing enemy to a distant 
plain, when suddenly they turned, and slaugh- 
tered the detachment, every man; one of the 
other companies was saved from a like fate by 
being reénforced in time upon the warning of a 
fleet runner. The other two companies, more 
successful, fired the villages, a score or more, 
on every side, and returned at evening with 
booty of cattle and grain. The killed of this 
day’s fighting were 21 men, against a reported 
loss among the savages of 35. The third day 
60 men were sent out to complete the demoli- 
tion of the enemies’ places; they took another 
large village, and before noon the savages were 
completely subdued. On entering Isamba and 
Usukuma they heard rumors of the wars of the 
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robber-chief Mirambo, and as they approached 
the Victoria they were but a day’s march from 
the spot where this conquering tyrant was 
fighting with the tribes of Usandu and Masari. 
North of Mizanza the party entered an un- 
known region, passing, as far as the boundary 
of Usandawi, for thirty-five miles through a 
plain of the altitude of 2,800 feet; thence, on 
their westerly and northwesterly course, they 
crossed a broad, wooded plateau of about 4,500 
feet mean altitude, which takes in all the ter- 
ritory of Uyanzi, Unyanyembi, Usukuma, Uri- 
mi, and Irumbo, or the whole tract between 
the valley of the Rufigi on the south and the 
lake Victoria Nyanza. As far as Urimi a thick 
growth of acacias covered the shallow soil, 
with here and there only a huge euphorbia 
rooted in the cleft of a rock. In the basin of 
Matongo, in Southern Urimi, and upon all the 
ridges and basins up to the Victoria Nyanza, 
they observed evidences of the action of a 
primeval ocean upon the underlying granitic, 
porphyritic, and gneissic rock. The Leewumbu 
River, after a course of 170 miles, in Usukuma 
is called by the name of Monangah, and, after 
flowing 100 miles more, takes the name of the 
Shimeeyu. Crossing a broad, level flat, which 
in the masika, or rainy season, is inundated, 
and which must once have been a bay of the 
lake, they entered Usukuma, a country thickly 
peopled and rich in cattle, consisting of rolling 
plains, intersected at wide distances by chains 
of rocky hills. At the arrival on the shore of 
the lake, Stanley, upon mustering his force, 
found that he had left only 8 whites and 166 
Wanguana soldiers and carriers, over half his 
band having been lost by death and desertion. 

The lake Victoria Nyanza was first discov- 
ered by Captain John Hanning Speke, in 1858. 
He was convinced that it and its tributaries 
were the headwaters of the Nile. On a second 
expedition, accompanied by Colonel Grant, 
1859-63, Speke endeavored, unsuccessfully, to 
find its connection with the Nile, and his hy- 


pothesis was therefore extensively discredited. 


Subsequently Captain Richard Burton wrote to 
disprove the theory, affirming that the Victoria 
was an unimportant chain of small lakes, and 
claiming that the Tanganyika was the chief 
source of the great river, supporting his rebut- 
tal with the difference in the altitude found by 
Speke between the northern and southern sides 
of the lake, and by several outlets, marked on 
Speke’s chart, on the northern side. In 1864 
Baker confirmed the statements of Grant and 
Speke of a southerly outflow; but the belief 


that the Victoria was only a group of lagoons ~ 


has prevailed, and on the maps it has been so 
designated. This supposition was strengthened 
by the report of Colonel Long, in 1874, who 
declared that the breadth of the lake from 
north to south was but slight. In 1871 Stan- 
ley and Livingstone examined the north end 
of the Tanganyika, and did not find the outlet 
supposed by Burton and others to exist. In 
1874 Cameron discovered the western issue of 
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that lake into the Lualaba, supposed to be the 
head-stream of the Congo. 

Now, from March to May, 1875, Stanley, cir- 
cumnavigating almost the entire lake, estab- 
lished, beyond a peradventure, the unity of the 
sheet. Stanley has perfected himself in the 
art of taking hypsometrical and astronomical 
observations, and has been able to make a 
complete map of the lake and the country 
explored. Though the lake is a large body 
of water, it turns out to be smaller than some 
of the maps have represented it ‘to be. <Ac- 
cording to Stanley’s measurements it is con- 
siderably larger than the area of the entire 
kingdom of Scotland. Speke spoke of two 
rivers flowing into the lake from the south, 
but Stanley discovered only one, which is 
therefore the true southern source of the White 
Nile. There are a number of islands, some of 
them of considerable size. The supposed lake 
of Baingo is, it appears, only the northeastern 
arm of the Victoria Nyanza. The southern 
affluent, named Shimeeyu, which they fol- 
lowed down some distance before reaching the 
lake, rises somewhere near latitude 5° south, 
longitude 35° east from Greenwich, and has a 
length of about 350 miles. The altitude of the 
lake he found to be 3,808 feet; Speke’s reckon- 
ing was 3,740 feet. Mr. Stanley intended cross- 
ing over to the Albert Nyanza, and exploring 
that unknown water in his portable boat. His 
object was to determine whether there were any 
stream flowing into that body which rivaled the 
Victoria Nile, or Somerset River, as a source of 
the great river, and, furthermore, to connect 
definitely the Albert Nyanza,, or Mvulan, with 
the Nile. Their connection was known to Speke 
only through accounts of natives and traders; 
Baker’s observations made it still more prob- 
able. The latter learned also from the natives 
that Somerset River, passing through the lake, 
flowed out again, and continued its course, a 
navigable river, between the lands of Koshi 
and Madi. Baker saw at Magungo the point 
where the river empties into the lake, latitude 
2° 16’ north, about eighteen miles across, the 
outlet between the lands of Koshi and Madi, 
and upon its left shore a range of hills. Again, 
upon his next expedition at Ibrahimia, in the 
Madi country, latitude 3° 34’, distant about 
ninety miles from Magungo, he could see up the 
Nile, for twenty miles, the lands of Madi and 
Koshi upon the east and west, and the range 
of hills stretching along the western border 
of the valley. There is a discordancy in the 
diverse accounts given of the Nile in Madi, 
which Speke spoke of as a highland stream, 
and the Somerset River, described by Colonel 
Long as large enough to be navigated by the 
Great Eastern. E. Marno also states that from 
the size of the Bar Djebel, as the Nile is called 
at Gondokoro, no one would suppose that it 
was the outlet of so great a lake. He had also 
been informed by traders that the Albert Lake 
loses itself in morasses at its northern end, and 
several of them had declared that the outlet 


seen by Baker was nothing but a creek. Mr. 
Stanley intended, from last accounts, crossing 
over to the Albert Nyanza, and exploring in 
his Lady Alice that little-known water. 

It was expected that General Gordon would 
precede him in this exploration. At the close 
of August the latter had reached a point above 
the largest rapid of the Nile, and was reported 
to be only 140 miles distant from the lake. 
His further progress was interrupted by the 
killing of his assistant, M. Linant de Bellefords, 
by the Bari, and a retaliatory excursion against 
the attacking tribe. M. Linant had been sent 
by General Gordon with messages to Stanley 
at Uganda, and upon his return was set 
upon by the natives, and killed, together with 
thirty-six of his men. From later accounts, 
owing to other accidental causes, Gordon has 
not been able to continue his progress up the 
river. ‘ 

Lieutenant Cameron, who was sent out by 
the Geographical Society in 1878 to bring 
succor to Dr. Livingstone, and who, after learn- 
ing the fate of that traveler, and sending home 
his journals and charts from Ujiji, proceeded 
to explore and survey the southern shores of 
the lake of Tanganyika, discovered on the 3d 
of May, 1874, the Lucuga River, the outlet of 
the Tanganyika, flowing westward, he supposed 
into the Congo. On the 20th he entered this 
river, determined to find where it issued, al- 
though suffering from disease at the time, and 
although the Geographical Society withheld 
further support. For a-year and a half no in- 
telligence was received from the brave explo- 
rator. On the 19th of November, 1875, he ar- 
rived safely at Loanda. Following the river 
which flows out of Lake Tanganyika, in a south- 
westerly course, into the Lualaba, and follow- 
ing the latter river, he came to a new lake. 
Out of this lake another large river runs in a 
westerly course, which he traced for a long dis- 
tance, and which he believes to be the Congo. 
Meeting a hostile tribe of natives, he was 
obliged to turn his route, striking other streams 
between Zambesi and Congo, which he followed 
down, reaching the western coast in Benguela. 
It seems established by this exploration that 
the Lualaba and Tanganyika do not contribute 
to the Nile system. He has no doubt himself 
that they flow into the Congo. The Lualaba 
at Nyangwé he found to be only 1,400 feet 
above the level of the sea, that is 500 feet below 
the altitude of the Nile at Gondokoro. It flows, 
he says, at that point through an enormously 
wide valley, ‘‘ which receives the drainage of 
all this part of Africa, and is the continuation 
of the valleys of the Luapula and Lualaba.” 
Contrary to the report of Livingstone, the river 
turns westward below Nyangwé, and farther 
on, according to Arab reports, southwestward. 
Another river, the Luowa, as large as the Lua- 
laba at Nyangwé, flows into it from the north, 
and farther on other large rivers join it from 


the same direction. The lake of Sankorra, 


into which the Lualaba flows, Cameron. could 
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not reach. To this lake he heard that wearers 
of trousers came in sailing-boats, and brought 
palm-oil and gold-dust packed in quills. Pro- 
ceeding down the Lualaba he found that the 
upper course of this river is to the westward 
of Lake Bangweolo, and that Livingstone prob- 
ably took the Luowa to be the upper Lualaba. 
On the route away from the river southward 
from Nyangwé, he came upon a small lake, 
Nohrya, which contained true lake-villages. 
He found that the Lom4mi and the Kassabé 
are entirely unconnected. Passing the sources 
of the Lulua he established their position as lati- 
tude 11° 15’ south, longitude 23° east. Of the 
country through which he passed he gives a 
glowing account. Coal was found, and gold, 
copper, iron, and silver, were abundant. A 
great variety of tropical products, such as nut- 
megs, coffee, semsun, ground-nuts, oil-palms, 
the mpafu (an oil-producing tree), rice, caou- 
tchouc, copal, and sugar-cane, were found grow- 
ing. He took 400 astronomical observations. 


Cameron predicts that for a moderate outlay of. 


capital ‘one of the greatest systems of inland 
navigation in the world might be utilized,” and 
proposes the construction of a ship-canal of from 
twenty to thirty miles in length, by which the 
Congo and Zambesi systems might be connected. 
Lieutenant Cameron isthe only European save 
two, Livingstone and Silva Porto, who has 
traversed the continent of Africa within the 
tropics. He traveled on foot 2,953 miles, and 
passed through 1,200 miles of entirely unex- 
plored territory, and much of the remaining 
country which he crossed has only been visited 
by ignorant or unobservant travelers. 

The German Expedition to the west coast of 
Africa has met with many drawbacks. Herr 
von Gissfeld was obliged to return to Berlin 
with shattered health. The expedition started 
by Herr Hemayr proceeded by the way of 
Kasanje to the capital of the Matiamoo; but 
its organizer remained sick at Loanda. Dr. 
Lenz started a second time in a journey up the 
Ogowe. The station, established at great ex- 
pense at Chincoxo, they have been obliged to 
abandon. 

The latest intelligence from the Scotch Liv- 
ingstonia Mission Expedition was sent from 
the Upper Shiré by Lieutenant E. D. Young, 
September 25th. They ascended the Zambesi 
and Shiré in their steamboat Iala, which they 
took in pieces and conveyed above the Murchi- 
son cataracts by the help of 650 carriers, hav- 
ing now a plain course into Lake Nyassa, 
expecting to steam into the lake in another 
fortnight. The Makalolo chiefs and people 
greeted them with enthusiasm, and worked 
willingly to assist in the transportation. Thou- 
sands lined the banks, clapping their hands, 
dancing, and singing, saying their fathers the 
English had come back tothem. On the Lower 
Shiré the Makalolo inhabitants came to meet 
them from far and wide in canoes, with pres- 
ents of food, and fuel for the steamer. The 
passage was slow and difficult on account of 
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thelow water but the party remained in good 
health. The shores of the Upper Shiré are 
uninhabited; but along the lower source of 
the river the country is thickly peopled for 
forty miles, “‘and all are eager to be taught.” 

Another missionary enterprise under the 
conduct of Bishop Steer proposes to start from 
the town of Lindz on the coast thirty miles 
north of Mikindany Bay, pushing into the 
Agaos’s country, which borders on Lake Nyas- 
sa, and establishing a mission among them, if 
it can be effected. Bishop Steer is accompanied 
by the Rev. A. O. James, and Messrs. Bellville 
and Beardall, and by Chuma and Susi, Dr. 
Livingstone’s attendants. 

New Gurinea.—Further explorations upon 
this still little known though highly interesting 
island have met with small success. D’Alber- 
tis, the sagacious Italian traveler, who recently 
visited the northwestern part of the island, 
has, in a second excursion, sought an entrance 
from the southern coast, but was unable to 
make a landing. The London Missionary So- 
ciety dispatched an expedition, commanded by 
Rey. S. Macfarlane, which, it was intended, 
should ascend the rivers of the southeast, in 
order to establish a mission in the interior: 
their object remains unaccomplished ; but they 
gained valuable information regarding the 
geography and products of that portion of the 
island. The Macleay Expedition, of which 
much was expected by the Australians, re- 
turned to Sydney without important results. 
The difficulty of navigation prevented their 
landing in the Fly River, which flows into the 
gulf of Papua. The missionary expedition has 
thus far excelled the colonial explorations, 
since they ascended a river on the south coast 
to the distance of sixty miles. The Australi- 
ans will not remit their exploration of this 
wonderful region, since they expect consider- 
able commercial advantages therefrom. 

Mr. William Macleay has given an account 
of the Chevrert Expedition. The vessel sailed 
from Port Jackson, May 18th, with eighteen 
in her crew, a doctor, four zodlogists, three 
botanists, Captain Onslow, and Mr. Macleay. 
After visiting the intervening islands and stop- 
ping in Mud Bay, they put out on June 28th 
for New Guinea, making for the mouth of the 
Katow River. Anchoring two and a half miles 
off the mouth of the river, they were visited 
by two canoes containing the headmen of the 
village of Mohatta at the mouth, and of a vil- 
lage farther up. Upon the invitation of the 
chiefs a party landed. The village consists of 
seven houses about one hundred feet long, ele- 
vated six or seven feet above the ground, and 
thickly thatched. These houses accommodate 
fifty people each, whose sleeping-places are 
ranged on either side, the ends being open. 
The houses are down upon the shore and are 
surrounded with filth. The men are strong 
and well built, very black, with hooked noses 
and straight foreheads, and without the pro- 
tuberant jaws of the Australians, They usually 
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cut off their ringlets of crisp hair, making 
them into wigs for their own wearing. The 
men go naked, some being marked with seams 
upon their shoulders, and all cutting the lobes 
of their ears into curious forms, and threading 
the rim all around with wool and fibres of 
bright colors. They ornament their heads with 
plumage, and wear necklaces of strong mother- 
of-pearl. The women, who are ugly, are put 
to the coarse labor ;' they are kept out ‘of view 
of strangers; their dress is a narrow waist- 
clout, with ornaments of cassowary-feathers 
round their knees and ankles. The only weap- 
ons of these savages are bows of bamboo with 
arrows four feet long. They are great sailors, 
making canoes of large size from the trunks 
of the native trees. They eat the flesh of hogs, 
which are abundant both in the wild and tame 
states; and are addicted to the use of the 
kava, which is found some way in the interior. 
They have banana and taro plantations upon 
the driest spots, and cultivate also yams, sago, 
and bread-fruit. The appearance of the shore 
is the same everywhere, a level flat reaching 
to the horizon, covered densely with trees of 
all kinds. Going up the river, which narrows 
rapidly, they passed for two miles through 
mangroves, with palm-trees beyond of fifty 
feet, and beyond them a lofty and dense forest. 
Sailing thence to Darnley Island, they did some 
. dredging. They came to Hall Sound, on the 
‘east side of the Papuan Gulf, on the 18th of 
August. Rough weather prevented their go- 
ing farther. Remaining a fortnight at Yule 
Island, where Signor d’Albertis is posted, they 
returned. The surgeon of the expedition, Dr. 
' James, with Mr. Knight, one of the botanists, 
and Mr. Pollard, a taxidermist, determined 
upon an independent exploring expedition to 
New Guinea. 

Signor d’Albertis, who has established him- 
self upon Yule Island, in the gulf of Papua, 
has made a number of excursions upon the 
mainland, though greatly hindered by the de- 
sertion of most of his men, who stole his boat, 
and by the robbery of the natives. He enter- 
tains friendly relations for the most part with 
the islanders. Procuring a canoe he has visited 
five villages, and can converse with the natives. 
On the shore the fauna and flora resemble 
those of north Australia; but inland on the 
mountains the vegetation is of the Papuan 
type. He has obtained a perfect specimen of 
the Paradisia raggeana, the new bird-of-para- 
dise which he has discovered, as well as a 
second tree-kangaroo, Dorsopis luctuosa. The 
natives here are of a light color, medium-sized, 
and agile. Their hair, which is not woolly, 
they wear long and gathered up behind. They 
chew the betel-nut. They wear a narrow 
strip of cloth about their loins, belted down 
tightly. They are timid, greedy, and thievish. 
The women seem to rule, and are not back- 
ward before strangers. The younger ones are 
not ill-looking, wearing showy waist-cloths; 
they tattoo their breasts and bellies. They live 
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amicably together, building their villages upon 
sloping ground, and keeping their houses clean. 
Considerable attention is paid to cookery, and 
to the manufacture of pottery, cloths, and 
nets. There is in each village a house built 
solely for the reception of guests. 
Sumatra.—An expedition is under way, in- 


‘stituted by the Geographical Society of Am- 


sterdam, for the exploration of the unvisited 
portions of Sumatra. The region selected as 
the special object of the exploration is the 
territory which is designated by the name of 
Djambi. The whole unexplored tracts of the 
island extend between the straits of Banca and 
the sea of Riano on the east, and the volcanic 


“range which transects the island on the west, 


and are bounded on the south by the resi- 
dencies of Palembang and Bencoolen. The ex- 
ploration of the country of the Bataks as well 
as the native kingdoms of Reteh, Indragiri, and 
Kwantan, which lie within the bounds of the 
colonial territory, would prove of ethnographi- 
cal and linguistic interest; yet, induced partly 
by the disturbances which have lately occurred 
in the north, the war with Acheen preventing 
a peaceful exploration of the neighboring 
parts, and partly by the promise of commer- 
cial advantages which would accrue from the 
navigation of the Djambi River, the society 
made their choice of the above-named region. 
The domain of the Sultan of Djambi has never 
been visited by a European, except when, in 
1869, the Resident of Palembang, Van Ophuy- 
sen, ascended the Djambi River in the steamer 
Boni; he was called back before he had com- 
pleted the observations purposed, and brought 
a favorable report: both as to the navigability 
of the river, into which important tributaries 
emptied, and the fruitfulness of the country ; 
neither had he found the inhabitants unfriend- 
ly. Two parties will set out, one ascending 
the river in a steamer, and the other striking 
across the mountain-chain from Padang, in- 
tending to follow the course of one or more of 
the tributaries, and especially the Batang Hari 
if possible. Upon meeting, they intend to 
survey the courses of the.Teboo, the Tabir, 
and the Tambesi, making their way toward 
the mysterious valleys in the interior of 
Korintji, Assei, etc., of which wonderful ac- 
counts have been rumored, and which the 
natives who trade with the coast describe in 
glowing terms. The staff will consist of a to- 
pographer, a linguist, a naturalist, an artist, 
and probably a botanist sent by an association 
of botanists and horticulturists ; the vessel will, 
it is likely, be commanded by one or mere 
capable naval officers, and will be provided by 
the Indian Government. 

GEORGIA. The regular session of the 
Georgia Legislature began at Atlanta on 
Wednesday the 13th of January, and came to 
a close on the 1st day of March. . There wasa 
large amount of legislation effected, but the 
great bulk of it was of a local and special 
character, regulating or prohibiting the sale 
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of spirituous liquors in special localities, modi- 
fying the boundary-lines of counties, affecting 
the powers and jurisdiction of certain county 
courts and oflicials, incorporating various com- 
panies and associations, etc. A bill was in- 
troduced early in the session, providing for the 
submission to the people of the question of 
holding a convention to revise and amend the 
constitution of the State, and making provision 
for the holding of such convention in case of 
a favorable vote, but after a good deal of dis- 
cussion it was defeated. Acts were passed for 
the amendment of the constitution in several 
particulars. One of these extended the period 
of residence necessary to qualify citizens to 
vote from six months to one year in the State, 
and from one month to six months in the 
county; another prohibited payment of cer- 
tain bonds of the State, decided to be fraudu- 
lent. Acts were also passed ‘‘to protect the 
people against the payments of past-due 
bonds;’’ ‘‘to declare void the State indorse- 
ment on the bonds of the Alabama & Chatta- 
nooga Railroad ;’’ and ‘‘ to provide for the pro- 
tection of the State in the indorsement of 
railroad bonds.” Considerable attention was 
given to the question of fixing the rate of in- 
terest and preventing usury. Finally, an act 
was passed making seven per cent. the legal 
rate where no other is stipulated, and placing 
at twelve per cent. the limit for any charge for 
the use of money by special agreement or con- 
tract. In case of violation of this provision, 
all interest is forfeited. Among the other acts 
of the session was one “‘ to prevent the sale 
of spirituous liquors to minors;” and one 
“to create a State Board of Health for the 
protection of life and healch, and to prevent 
the spread of disease in the State.” A joint 
resolution was adopted requesting the Gov- 
ernor to take the proper steps to secure an ex- 
hibition of the products of the State at the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. Reso- 
lutions were adopted in both branches con- 
demning the interference by Federal authority 
in the organization of the Legislature of Lou- 
isiana on the 4th of January. The following 
resolution seems to have led to no practical 
action, but is given as declaratory of the sen- 
timent of the people of the State: 


_ Whereas, It is apprehended Congress will pass the 
civil rights and other bills, the effects of which will 
be to deprive the people of Georgia of the rights and 
puvleees guaranteed under the Constitution of the 

nited States ; and, whereas, the people of Georgia 
are devoted to the Constitution and to the laws not 
in conflict with the same; and, whereas, we desire 
the peace, at aoe and prosperity of all races in 
the American Union ;,and, whereas, the hope of the 
perpetuation of our liberties lies in devotion to the 
Constitution and the purity and impartiality of the 
courts created under its provisions ; and, whereas, 
the Constitution of the United States, and.all laws 
not in conflict with the same, should be strictly and 
impartially administered in all the States of the 
Union; and, whereas, no laws in conflict with the 
Constitution should be enforced against the eople 
of any portion of the Union; and, whereas, the en- 
forcement of such laws would bear hardly upon the 
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people of Georgia, who are unable to test their con- 
stitutionality ; and, whereas, in the event of the 
passage of such laws by Congress it is the duty of 
Georgia to protect her citizens in the courts of the 
United States in the full enjoyment of the rights 
and privileges guaranteed by the Constitution : 

fresolved, That the Joint Finance Committee take 
the matter into consideration and report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


The discovery of a discrepancy, or supposed 
discrepancy, between the amount of cash in 
the Treasury at the beginning of the year and 
the amount stated by the Treasurer in his an- 
nual report, led to an investigation of the af- 
fairs of the Treasurer’s office by the Finance 
Committee of the two Houses, aided by an 
agent specially appointed for the purpose. 
While the investigation was going on there 
were wild reports of deficiency and defalca- 
tion, which created considerable public excite- 
ment. The committee made its report near 
the end of the session. They stated that they 
found with the Treasurer, February 9th, the 
sum of $167,685.10. They found State bonds 
paid prior to January 1st, $1,007,500, of which 
$152,250 matured prior to 1872, $440,000 ma- 
tured in 1872, $165,750 matured in 1878, and 
$249,500 matured in 1874. The amount of 
bonds past due and not paid was stated on an 
estimate of the Treasurer at $325,000. They 
then made a statement of the debt from the 
Treasurer’s reports at the beginning of each 
year from January 1, 1870, showing that in 
1870 it was $6,014,500; in 1871, $6,544,500; 
in 1872, $5,618,750; in 1878, $5,688,500; in 
1874, $8,343,000; in 1875, $8,430,000, includ- 
ing $325,000 over due. Following this was a 
summary of bonds issued as follows: 


Bonds signed Jenkins, Governor, and mortgage on 
Western & Atlantic Railroad.................. $3,900,000 

Bonds issued to Atlantic & Gulf Railroad Com- 
Jerssesctscietaceses net clceneicsec a sate ee 900,000 


Ordered from Fourth National Bank, New York, 
by Financial Committee, this February, 1875.... 
Outlawed by act of Legislature—$102,000, $902,000. 2,098,000 
Bonds issued in 1878, and signed by Smith, Gov- 
ernor, and Angler, Treasurer.......5...6..s00. 807,500 
Old, or past-due bonds outstanding, supposed to 


be. ShO06. do ons i spss riven hed abe in kl cpm 825,000 

Issued in 1873, and signed Smith, Governor, and 
JOneR; TreMmUrer S665, 0.4. Sis dh Coe eek a eee 1,200,000 
$12,530,500 


Thus a discrepancy of $299,500 appeared 
between the statement of the Treasurer and 
the summary of bonds footed up by the com- 
mittee. On examining the cash accounts of 
the Treasurer on the 9th of February, the 
committee found debits amounting to $1,182,- 
260.78, and credits to the amount of $1,118,- 
343.25, leaving an apparent balance against 
the Treasurer of $68,917.93. Various credits 
claimed by the Treasurer as existing against 
this were allowed and others were not al- 
lowed, as it was impossible to verify or satisfac- 
torily account for them. The committee fur- 
ther alleged that an examination of the report 
would show that $152,250 of the bonds of the 
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State maturing prior to 1872 had been paid 
in 1873 and 1874, and the statement of ex- 
Governor Bullock was quoted as evidence that 
‘“‘ all the bonds of the State.that fell due as 
per report of the Treasurer prior to January 
1, 1872, have been paid.” The committee as- 
sumed that these bonds had been paid twice. 
With regard to the management of the Treas- 
ury they said : 

The examination made of theTreasury Department 
has satisfied your committee that a thorough revis- 
ion and change in the manner of its administration 
should be made. The business of the department 
is loosely and inaccurately conducted, and there ap- 
pears a want of system and arrangement, which, 
with the absence of important and necessary debit 


and credit entries, renders it difficult, if indeed. 


possible, to determine promptly and definitely the 
exact status of the affairs of this department. In 
essential particulars the law has not been complied 
with. The code of Georgia provides “that the 
Treasurer shall keep a book in which he shall re- 
cord a description of all bonds heretofore and here- 
after issued by the State, and in said book he shall 
note all bonds paid, date of payment, and all cou- 
pons paid on each, and the date of payment.” This 
wise and salutary provision of the law has, in some 
degree, been complied with, but in some points has 
been wholly disregarded. ‘There is no accurate rec- 
ord of the bonded debt of the State of Georgia, and 
the discrepancies existing between the reports of 
the Treasurers during the past ten years clearly show 
that this department cannot furnish reliable and ac- 
curate information thereon. The provision of law 
requiring the date of payment to be noted on the 
bonds, also of the coupons, seems to have been 
disregarded, and the present manner of entering in 
pencil-mark the letter ‘‘P,” as indicating the pay- 
ment of coupons, is no indication of the date of its 
payment, and effaceable as to the fact, and is, in all 
respects, unsatisfactory as a record of value. The 
want of system employed by this department, in 
its dealings with the many banking institutions, is 


ee No accounts are kept in the department - 
of i 


ts deposits and its checks, by which the Treas- 
urer can tell, without inquiry of the bank, the state 
of his account with each, and no exhibit exists of the 
amounts charged his department by them, by which 
the Legislature may know what amounts are paid for 
interest on overdrafts, premiums on exchanges, or 
commissions of any kind, if any are charged by 
them. Whatever these may be, enter into an ac- 
count with the Treasurer as an individual, and are 
consolidated by him in charge to a general account 
in an aggregate item. In conducting so large a busi- 
ness as pertains to the management of the fiscal 
affairs of this State, more detail and accuracy is de- 
manded for the public interest. The distribution 
of the funds of the State among a large number of 
banking institutions seems to your committee to 
be both unwise in policy and unsafe in practice. 
And the loss sustained by the Treasurer in 1878 (re- 
abtiyte by your committee) indicates the danger 

ere but suggested, 


In conclusion, the committee suggested the 
following remedies : 


1. That the Treasurer be requested to resign his 
trust, and— 

2. That the Legislature provide for the appoint- 
ment of a financial agent. 

Your committee are content to recommend to the 
General Assembly that the Treasurer be requested to 
resign his trust, and in the event of his failure so to 
do, that the Governor be directed to appoint a com- 
petent financial agent to take charge of the depart- 
ment. They therefore recommended the adoption 
of the following resolutions: 


’ 


Seesolved, That it is the sense of this General As- 
sembly that the present Treasurer should resign his 
said i and he is herewith respectfully requested 
so to do. : 

esolved, That in the event that the present Treas- 
urer does not at once resign as recommended by the 
General Assembly, that this General Assembly, in 
view of the facts presented by the report of the 
Finance Committee, respecting the management of 
the State Treasury, by the present incumbent, that 
the Governor of the State be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and required to take whatever measures may be 
necessary and proper to secure the State from loss 
and preserve the credit of the State, and to appoint 
a financial agent of the State until the present de- 
rangements inthe Treasury are removed, and its op- 
eration brought under the rules and regulations re- 
quired by existing laws and the custom of business, 
to take entire charge of the finances of the State, of 
receipts and disbursements—said agent being re- 
quired to give good bond and security for the faith- 
ful discharge of his duties; and be it further 

Kesolved, That the Governor of the State and At- 
torney-General, and a suitable person to be selected 
by them, be, and they are hereby, authorized to in- 
vestigate fully and thoroughly, in all places, the true 
condition of the public debt, and report the same 
to the next Genera] Assembly for its action. 

A supplementary report was made, in which 
it was shown that, after all proper allowances 
had been made, the balance against the Treas- 
urer on cash account was $5,140.82. They say 
in this report: 

Your committee desire to be distinctly understood 
as not charging the Treasurer with dishonesty or the 
misappropriation of the public funds, and in the bal- 
ance-sheet herewith submitted there may have been 
errors committed by the committee in the count of 
80 ba a number of coupons, and the Treasurer may 
be able hereafter to present vouchers for any balance 
now appearing against him. Giving the Treasurer, 
however, full credit for honesty and integrity, your 
committee are compelled to reiterate their previous 
report that the business of the department is loosely 
and inaccurately conducted, that there is want of 
system and arrangement in the office, absence of im- 
portant and necessary books, and non-compliance 
with the provisions of the code in important and es- 
sential particulars. ; 

They also acknowledge that the discrepancy 
of $299,500 between the Treasurer’s report and 
the summary of maturing obligations may be 
explained on the ground that the item reported 
as $3,900,000 bonds issued by Governor Jen- 
kins and mortgage on the Western & Atlantic 
Railroad should be $3,600,000. A warm de- 
bate arose on the resolutions submitted by the 
committee, but they were adopted by a deci- 
sive majority in both Houses. Protests were 
entered against this action, signed by several 
members of the Senate and House. The pro- 
test in the House of Representatives declared 
that the action taken was “too summary and 
unsatisfactory ;” that, if the facts reported 
were correct, the Treasurer should be -im- 
peached, and, if they were not correct, he should 
have an opportunity to vindicate himself. Mr. 
Jones, the Treasurer, himself demanded a trial 
by impeachment. After the adjournment of 
the Legislature, which occurred immediately 
after the adoption of the resolutions, he made 
a statement addressed to the citizens of the 
State, and embodying another intended for 
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the Legislature, in which he claimed that great 
injustice had been done him. He showed that 
the discrepancy in the debt statement should 
have appeared in the committee’s calculations 
as $300,000, and that it was caused by includ- 
ing that amount twice in stating the bonds 
issued to the Western & Atlantic and Atlantic 
& Gulf Railroads. He also showed that pay- 
ments which the committee failed to justify 
were made on the approval of Governor Smith. 
He alsu complained that such weight should be 
given to a statement of Governor Bullock as 
to the payment of bonds due before 1872 
against his solemn asseveration that he had no 
knowledge that the bonds which he paid had 
been already paid once. He excused the lack 
of systematic book-keeping on the ground of 
the multiplicity of his duties and the insuffi- 
ciency of his salary, which was only $2,000 a 
year. 

Mr. Jones continued in the office of Treasurer 
until November 25th, when the Governor de- 
clared the office vacant, and requested Mr. 
Jones to turn his accounts over to his successor 
within ten days, because he had failed to file 
his official bond. From that time to the 4th 
of December the duties of the office were per- 
formed by the Controller-General. On the 
4th of December, John W. Renfroe was ap- 
pointed and commissioned State Treasurer to 
act until the next meeting of the General As- 
sembly. 

In accordance with a joint resolution of the 
Legislature, authorizing the Governor to ap- 
point a ‘skillful and competent person to as- 
sist the Treasurer in systematizing the manner 
of book-keeping in his office, to make out a 
full and complete registration of all the bonded 
obligations in the Treasury, to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, all the outstanding obligations recognized 
as legal or illegal by the State, to report to the 
General Assembly a tabulated statement of the 
same,” and to do whatever else was necessary 
“to protect the interest of the State in the 
conduct of the business of the office,” James 
F. Bozeman was selected for that service, and 
entered upon his duties March 22d. He made 
a report of the results of his investigation at 
the end of the year. He stated the valid bond- 
ed debt of the State at $8,005,500 ; the amount 
of outstanding bonds declared null and void 
by legislative enactments, $2,872,000; other 
bonds classed as “invalid” by Mr. Bozeman 
amounted to $473,250 ; outstanding bonds past 
due and payable, $35,500. Books of record 
were opened in which all the recognized and 
valid current bonds of the State as well as all 
over-due and paid bonds wherever discovered 
were carefully registered. It was ascertained 
by Mr. Bozeman that of $272,250 bonds re- 
deemed by Henry Clews & Co., of New York, 
in 1870 and 1871, only $98,250 had been can- 
celed, and that the remaining $174,000, to- 
gether with $800,000 of void currency bonds, 
and £15,000 of sterling bonds which had been 
redeemed, were sold at public auction in New 
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York with only one day’s notice by the said 
Clews & Co., then financial agents of the State. 
These bonds came back into the control of the 
firm, and $149,250 of them were redeemed a 
second time at the State Treasury in 1874. It 
appeared also that other redeemed but uncan- 
celed bonds had been paid a second time by 
the Treasurer, increasing the amount to $196,- 
612.15. 

On the 1st of January the balance in the, 
State Treasury, as officially reported, was 
$1,008,128.88. From that time to the romoval 
of Treasurer Jones, November 25th, the re- 
ceipts amounted to $1,287,277.37, making the 
amount charged against the Treasury $2,290,- 


406.25. From this disbursements were made, 


under Executive warrants, amounting to $810,- 
401.79, and reducing it to $1,480,004.46. The 
Treasurer also claimed credits for the payment 
of a variety of interest coupons, amounting in 
the aggregate to $632,527.50. As there was 
reason to believe that some of this interest had 
been paid before, and no satisfactory vouchers 
were presented in many cases, these credits 
were disallowed and the whole subject reserved 
for further investigation. At the time of 
Treasurer Jones’s removal he stood charged 
with a balance of $1,480,004.46, and claimed 
credits amounting to $1,544,930.95, making ~ 
the State indebted to him in $64,926.49. A 
careful audit of the accounts afterward made 
showed a balance against him of $110,274.84, 
exclusive of illegal and improper payments, 
which would swell the amount to $291,969.95. 
Suits have been instituted against the late 
Treasurer and his sureties for the recovery of 
the amount due the State. During the vacan- 
cy in the Treasurer’s office, from November 25th 
to December 4th, the Controller-General re- 
ceived $204,287.79, and disbursed $21,730.16. 
The whole amount received by the new Treas- 
urer to the end of the year was $782,240.07, 
disbursements $270,454.86, leaving a balance 
of $511,785.21. 

In accordance with a resolution of the last 
Legislature, the State authorities took posses- 
sion of the Macon & Brunswick Railroad, 
and caused the same to be publicly sold on the 
first Tuesday of June. It was purchased for 
the State for $1,000;000, and directors ap- 
pointed to manage it. The directors at the 
beginning of 1876 had advertised the property 
to be sold again on the 25th of January. The 
North & South Railroad has been in the hands 
of a receiver during the year, and operated 
for the State. It is proposed also to offer this 
property for sale in the spring of 1876. 

Great excitement was caused in Washington 
and adjoining counties, about the 20th of Au- 
gust, by reports of an intended negro rising, 
the object of which was believed to be an in- 
discriminate slaughter of white citizens. It 
was known that the negroes had been forming 
secret military organizations, and a letter was 
discovered, signed Corday Harris, and ad- 
dressed to Jerry Walters, captain of a military 
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company, commanding him, and others through 
him, to move toward station 11, on the Central 
Railroad, about twenty miles from Sandersville, 
and kill and rob the whites.on every hand. 
The discovery of the sapposed plot led to 
prompt action on the part of the Governor 
and other authorities, and several leaders of 
the military organization and of the supposed 
conspirators for an insurrection of the negroes, 
were arrested. A special term of the Superior 
Court was called, to be held on the 20th of 
August, at Sandersville. Judge Herschell V. 
Johnson delivered a charge to the grand-jury, 
in which he directed an examination in the 
*premises, and counseled the utmost calmness 
and fairness, warning the jurors against being 
affected by prejudice or excited feeling. He 
impressed upon them the fact that colored 
citizens had an equal right with others to fair 
and impartial treatment. An indictment was 
found, charging— 


Prince R. Rivers, Joseph Morris, Francis Murker- 
son, Corday Harris, Asa Gilmore, Neil Huston, alias 
’ Neil Wood, and Jerry Simmons, of the county and 
State aforesaid, with the offense of an attempt to in- 
cite insurrection, for that the said Prince R. Rivers, 
Joseph Harris, Francis Murkerson, Corday Harris 
Asa Gilmore, Neil Huston, alas Neil Wood, and 
Jerry Simmons, in the county aforesaid, on the 
twenty-fourth day of July, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-five, and 
on divers other days before and since said day, and 
before the finding of this “true bill,’ with force 
and arms unlawfully and feloniously did attempt by 
persuasion of the colored citizens of said county and 
the adjoining counties, and organizing the male col- 
ored citizens of said county into military companies 
oath-bound to follow the orders of their officers, an 
by falsely representing to Jake Mooreman, Benjamin 
Davis, Benjamin Wright, John Chillis, James Wright, 
Tobe Norris, Gilbert Duggan, and other male citi- 
zens of color of said counties, that the laws of said 
State generally, and especially as to juries, public 
schools, and the tenure of real and personal proper- 
ty, are partial to the white citizens and unjust and 
oppressive to the colored citizens of said State, and 
of said counties, and by other means to the jurors 
aforesaid unknown, to induce the said Jake Moore- 
man, Benjamin Davis, Benjamin Wright, John Chil- 
lis, James Wright, Tobe Norris, Gilbert Duggan, and 
other colored citizens of said counties, to join in 
combined resistance to the lawful authority of said 
State, by which jurors are empaneled, public schools 
are organized, and rights of property are secured, 
with intent then and there to the denial of said au- 
thority in said counties, and then and there intending 
that said denial of said authority should be by the col- 
ored citizens of said counties unlawfully manifested 
by acts of violence, to wit, by the practical abrogation 
and subversion of laws in said counties unlawfully 
by the burning of the court-houses and consequent 
destruction o 
land in said counties, and by the forcible and un- 
lawful taking away from the white citizens of said 
counties their lands and household property, and 
unlawfully and forcibly appropriating the same to 
the colored citizens of said counties, and by the in- 
discriminate, unlawful killing of the officers of said 
counties, and all other of the white citizens thereof 
who dared to oppose them in their said nefarious 
design, contrary to the laws of said State, the peace, 
good order, and dignity thereof. 


Oorday Harris was first put on trial, but, 
though there was evidence of the existence 


the evidences of the tenure of the’ 
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of the secret military organization and a good 
deal of incendiary talk, the special offense 
with which he was charged was not proved, 
and a verdict of ‘‘not guilty’ was rendered 
on the 2d of September. The next day the 
grand-jury made a special presentment, rec- 
ommending the discharge of the other prison- 
ers. This was immediately effected. Judge 
Johnson, in his response to the grand-jury, said : 


I, therefore, implore all my fellow-citizens, after 
this calm investigation has been made, to coincide in 
the result and to endeavor to establish and maintain 
relations of harmony and good-will with all, of every 
race, color, and condition. Be sure you do not cher- 
ish the spirit of enmity and revenge against those 
of the opposite race. 


The question of holding a convention for the 
revision of the constitution of the State, which 
was considered but not acted upon by the last 
Legislature, is likely to come into greater prom- 
inence next year. The grand-jury of Wilkes 
County, in December, submitted among its 
presentments to the Superior Court the follow- 
ing recommendation: ; 

We would recommend our representatives to use 
their influence in calling a constitutional Conven- 
tion to undo the work of the corrupt radical part 
which framed the unjust constitution under whic 
we, as Democrats, still continue to live; and espe- 
cially the iniquitous homestead law, which we con- 
sider unreasonably large forthe present impoverished 
condition of our country, and entailing endless litiga- 
tion and unnecessary taxation, and a premium for dis- 
honesty and the violation of contracts, injuring the 
credit of the honest, industrious planters and crip- 
pling that of the merchants, and enforcing stagnation 
of the mercantile and agricultural interests of the 
country. 


Prof. Little, the State geologist, is making 
fair progress with his scientific survey of the 
State, but says that with the present means 
and appliances for its prosecution it will re- 
quire ten years to complete it. It promises 
valuable results in exhibiting the undeveloped 
and almost unknown mineral resources of the 
State. The State Board of Health was or- 
ganized on the 9th of June, consisting of one 
commissioner from each congressional district, 
together with the Attorney-General, Control- 
ler-General, and State geologist. 

GERMANY, an empire in Europe, reéstab- _ 
lished January 18, 1871. The Emperor, Wil- 
liam I., was born March 22, 1797, and was 
married June 11, 1829, to Augusta, daughter 
of the Grand-duke Charles Frederick of Saxe- 
Weimar. The heir-apparent, Frederick Wil- 
liam, born October 18, 1831, has the official 
title of Crown-prince of the German Empire, 
and Crown-prince of Prussia. He was mar- 
ried January 25, 1858, to Victoria, Princess 
Royal of Great Britain and Ireland, born No- 
vember 21, 1840. Offspring of the union are, 
three sons: Frederick William, born 1859; 
Henry, born 1862; Waldemar, born 1868; and 
four daughters: Charlotte, born 1860; Victoria, 
born 1866; Sophia, born 1870; Margaretta, 
born 1872. Imperial Chancellor (Reichskanz- 
ler), Otto, Prince von Bismarck-Schénhausen. 
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President of the Imperial Chancery (Reichs- 
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tion, the number of representatives of every 
German state in the Federal Council, and the 


kanzler-Amt), Delbriick, Minister of State. 


The following table exhibits all the states 


number of deputies who represent each state 


of the German Empire, the area, the popula- in the Reichstag: 
Votes in Deputies 
STATES. Square Miles, ee = Federal to the 
‘ Council. | Reichstag, 
a 1. Prussia (including Lauenburg).............ccscceeseeees 134,499 24,656,703 17 236 
gl 9. Bavaria 29,292 4,852,026 6 48 
% | 8. Saxony 5,788 2,556,244 4 23 
re 4. Wirtemberg 7,581 1,818,589 4 17 
ai Ds DAGON Ss arcccia's sellers eco creleials © saints ayeialdim eters slave ele sjeisiereiaislsinia vale 5,822 1,461,562 3 14 
= G: Thesse 2 ices specs 2,964 832,894 3 9 
= %, Mecklenburg-Schwerin .........ccecccccccccecnccseccees 5,189 557,7. 2 6 
Bs 8. Saxe-Weimar............. 1,404 286,183 i 8 
a 9 Oldenburgisecanccen sc smiescaes “te caes 2,470 $12,728 1 8 , 
o { 10. Mecklenburg-Strelitz 1,181 96,982 2 1 
it. Brainwities eich hc ecce tne ee ae 1,425 $12,170 1 8 
g | 12. Saxe-Meiningen.............ceccscccceneccecncreccccees 958 187,957 1 2 
a 1S: SaxO- Alten DUPE .cycieis sci aeiaieiaia icin sin ciers siotsrsiaieier eis) e)e (eae 510 142,122 1 1 
3 14; Baxe-Copurg-Gotharer occ nc crave cicra sais sot aie sie-eisicie)sie/ete erase 760 174,839 1 2 
Gi Gili AMNSI Ss cass adayned ae seea pews tak aenamon aeons 906 208,43 1 2 
16. Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt .......... 0.2 cece ecee erro eeevee 864 75,528 1 1 
$ | 17. Schwarzburg-Sondershausen ..........--+--+eeeeeeeeeees 333 67,191 1 1 
= VSS Waldeck scihciecc scence cise oisterr cye's na loieis euwss aisiewr slaveiwiieiesie.s 438 6,224 1 zi 
£, 4 19: Reuss-Greitz (older line) ...2.:2...ci0c000 ccc s eee clie eee 122 45,094 1 1 
‘8 | 20. Reuss-Schleitz (younger line)............. 202s eceseeeees 820 89,082 1 1 
Ez ZL Schaumburg LAp Pes: varie 2xiaisiaicieas a's iwlssiniels'sie wiricisies'eveis.c oc 171 82,059 1 1 
22. Lippe-Detmoldee kien ccaietets ecdsiv cts sinieie ceelvce.e.s sisie hoa ec 438 111,185 1 1 
o & { 20. Litbeck.......... cece c cece e ese eec cece cece cnsccnsccees 109 52,158 si 1 
Pos teks SSPOINION | a's. ee erty sa aie balelesek pS Pa ae Stee Naa SoA WEN ake 97 122,402 1 1 
FLAC AI DUES. Creche nichnata koa kemponetn gut sene nm aeseey 157 838,974 1 8 
26. Alsace-Lorraine (Reichsland)...........-.scccssscsccecce 5,603 1,549,788 a 15 
German‘troops InVNTance cd siaswcsisacie cose ccuwsieacss scsi) 1 leaeewe 64 = 
NAVY; LD OLCIOR WALONS sates s/-19 sisiecie(@cts'= elavele.e= sieinene sins Wieteisteis 2,054 es 
dal rast cee ee ee aes Gee aes 208,746 41,060,846 | 58 397 


In the following table will be found a full 


sovereign princes, their years of birth and ac- 


exhibit of the governments of the particular 


states, including the names and titles of all the heir-apparent: 


cession to the throne, and the name of the 


HEADS OF GOVERNMENT. 
STATES. we ates: Sour of Births ena ‘ol Wcisceo Heir-Apparent. 
sion. 4 
MPPUSRIG coo wrean sere cies sistent King. sects. ss WALKAING Be vcchemecclecic's Born 1797, succ. 1861..| Frederick William, son. 
BA VALID 630023 55.5 co's s waielee's UG LT ics ee WSOUIS LNs waaincenicse nee “ 1845, “ 1864..| Otto, brother. 
BARONY iaj5 atesaseciseats oalacsiee King ses east AUDOL bac sscrseree ee wise “ 1828, “ 1878..| George, brother. 
Wilirtem berg cid icisie sia dcle oe MAN oleate cca LB Ne) eerie terre “ 1828, “ 1864..| William, cousin. 
WBAOON a ctocietcec aware ons Grand-duke...| Frederick............. “ 1826, “ 1856..| Frederick William, son. 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin...... Grand-duke...) Frederick Francis II..| ‘“ 1828, “ 1842,..| Frederick Francis, son. 
WIOB8O) oso. o%c alawciats cosine ool Grand-duke...| Louis III............. “* 1806, ‘“ 1848..| Charles, brother. 
Oldenburg iwc. vies eet ee Grand-dyke:..| “Peter: 0.5.00. cece cee “ 1827, “ 1853..) August, son, 
Saxe-Welmars soo .cveceveac Grand-duke...| Charles Alexander..... * 1818, “ 1853..| Charles August, son. 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz........ Grand-duke Frederick William..... “ 1819, ‘* 1860..| Adolf Frederick, son. 
BRUNSWICK 55 i504 acibcevsccs Si OURO et vectes Willian is slatiacceee oe * S06, S| TSB ccs ccc ateipaen ose sane 
POS fled ice rice Gauss DUKG: c-hoaic Proederlok . io... 24.06 2. “ 1831, ‘“ 1871..| Leopold, son. 
Saxe-Altenburg. ............ DUKE) 5 jeaic dec HINGE. cts s,s easiest -| “ 1826, “ 1853..) Maurice, brother. 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha......... DUKG. es cease Mrnest Ls ccicstac ancien “ 1818, ‘“* 1844,.| Prince Alfred, nephew. 
Saxe-Meiningen............. Dukes. 6.5 Georeerccc onesce cots “ 1826, “ 1866..) Bernhard, son. 
Lippe-Detmold..... =} Epincet a. ose iWoldemar oo -c..c6.ac6e “ 1824, ‘“ 1875..| Hermann, brother, 
Reuss, elder line. ... BEING, ees cl -ELODIY ROLE ot clahoe ss 9846, 4.) R800 i Seatac ae nae a bovrante ly 
uss, younger line.......... Prince soos Henry X1V...2..5..%5 “« 1882, “ 1867..| Henry XXVIL., son. 
umburg-Lippe.......... Prinee; 26 3s. AwIphUs so) cose “ 1817,. “  1860..| George, son. 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt..... | Prince........ MROIREL ce ew esata “ 1888, “ 1859..| Giinther, second-cousin. 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen. | Prince........ Chiinther. f205.  sustesces “ 1801, “ 1885..| Charles, son. 
MOON tea hci t dak: - | Princess. cac.4 oa staewie ere eeae A ae ei 1852..| Frederick, son. ° 
Bremen........... eS |S CSR From 1878 to 1877..... 
ak aa Burgomaster..!4 Otto Gildemeister..... rom 18TL to. 1875,-0 00) Coe eee 
MANOIVONE re es eyes sats Burgomaster., SGN R peal For 1876. 5.6 vs's« ces... 0b Ut hued an ate Cosesmetom 
HsiAy C., Weber... ..... 
PMUOOR cas ects vodva cone: Burgomaster..|. Theodor Behn......... Vor 1876 .s¢sideigshceed side seca eee esa ines 


The ducal line of Brunswick is likely to be- 


which belong to the German Empire the heir- 


come extinct by the death of the reigning duke, 
who is now (1876) in his seventieth year and 


apparent is the son of the reigning sovereign. 


The legislative functions of the empire are 


not married. The succession is disputed by the 
ex-King of Hanover and the Emperor of Ger- 
many. It is also interesting to notice that in 
only twelve of the twenty-two sovereign houses 


vested in the Bundestag, or Federal Council, 
and the Reichstag, or Diet of the empire. 
Bundesrath represents the individual states of 
Germany, and the Emperor must have its con- 


The 
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- gent to declare war except in case it is merely 
defensive. The members of the Bundestag are 
appointed by the governments of the individu- 


al states for each session. On January 1, 1876, . 


the German Bundesrath was composed of the 
following members: 

Prussia.—Prince Bismarck, President and 
Imperial Chancellor; Delbriick, President of 
the Imperial Chancery; the ministers Camp- 
hausen, Leonhardt, Kameke, and Achenbach ; 
Stosch, Chief of the Admiralty; Von Philips- 
born, Director in the Foreign Office; Bitter; 
Dr. Friedberg, Under-Secretary of State in the 
Ministry of Justice; Postmaster-General Ste- 
phan; Hasselbach, Director-General of Indi- 
rect Taxes; Meinecke, Ministerial Director in 
the Imperial Ministry of Finance; Nathusius, 
Geh. Oberregierungsrath; and Maybach, Pres- 
ident of the Imperial Railroad Office. 

Bawaria.—The Ministers Adolf von Pfretz- 
schner, Dr. von Faustle, and Georg Berr; Frei- 
~ herr von Perglas, embassador in Berlin; Minis- 
terial Councilor von Riedel; and Colonel Fries. 

Sazony.—The Ministers Richard von Friesen 
and Chr. W. L. Abeken; Oswald von Nostiz- 
Waliwitz, embassador in Berlin; and Major 
Planitz. 

Wirtemberg.—Minister von Mittnacht; Hu- 
go von Spitzenberg, embassador in Berlin; 
Colonel von Faber du Faur; and Councilor 
von Winterlin. 

Baden.—Dr. Julius Jolly, President of the 
Ministry; Rudolf von Freydorf, State Minis- 
ter; and Moritz Elstitter, President of the 
Ministry of Finance. 

Hesse.—Minister Karl Hoffmann, OCouncil- 
or Dr. Weidhardt, and Councilor Goring. 

Mecklenburg- Schwerin. — Von __ Prollius, 
chargé @ affaires in Berlin, and Director Ol- 
denburg. 

Saxe -Weimar-Hisenach.— Councilor Dr. 
Stichling. —~ 
‘ Mecklenbuirg-Strelitz.—Councilor von Prol- 
ius. 

Oldenburg.—Councilor Mutzenbecher. 

Brunswick.—Oouncilor Schulz. 

Saxe-Meiningen. — Minister Albrecht Otto 
Giseke. 
Cg aint hemo maa von Gerstenberg- 

ech. 

Saxe-OCoburg-Gotha.—Minister Freiherr von 
Seebach. . 

Anhalt.—Minister Freiherr von Krosigk. 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt.—Dr. Hermann von 
Bertrab, State Minister. 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen.—Councilor Ru- 
- dolf von Wolffersdorf. 

Waldeck.—Director von Sommerfeld. 
Reuss, older line.-—Councilor Kunze. 


Reuss, younger line—Dr. Adolf von Har- 


bon, State Minister. 
Schaumburg-Lippe.—Councilor Hicker. 
Lippe-Detmold.—Councilor Meyer. 
Liibeck.—Dr. Kriger, minister resident. 
Bremen.—Otto Gildemeister, burgomaster. 
Hamburg.—Dr. Kirchenpauer, burgomaster. 
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The following table gives the movement of 


populatiop in 1872: 


Mar- Births. Deaths. Divsia'ot 
STATES. ie —_————~ Stillborn. Births 
Bes. | Including Stillborn. ne 

Prussia, with 

Lauenburg..| 255,474 |1,028,946 | 766,229 | 40,543 | 257,717 
Bavaria,......| 52,045 | 201,476| 159,864] 6,671 | 42,112 
PAXONY.0. 2056. 26,058 | 114,284; 81,657] 4,931 |. 82,577 
Wirtemberg..| 19,583} 83,031} 60,411] 38,186 | 22,620 
Baden .i0cc¢.. 14,599 | 60,600} 41,152) 1,885 | 19,448 
Alsace-Lor- 

FAING ix: 52h 15,719 | 36,487| 40,884] 2,840 | 15,603 
HORS6'0 5 53423 8,885 | 58,554) 22,175) 1,401 | 11,879 
Other states...| 32,092 | 118,949} 89,100] 5,233 | 29,849 
Total in 1872.| 423,900 |1,692,227 |1,260,922 | 66,190 | 431,305 
In Dec., 1871. | 428,030 11,129,008 |1,111,008 | 62,448 | 428,000 


A new census was taken in December, 1875. 
From the preliminary reports on the result of 
the census it appears that the German Empire 
now numbers 32 cities above 50,000 inhabi- 
tants, with a total population of about 4,400,- 
000 inhabitants. Of the large cities, 13 num- 
ber above 100,000 inhabitants: Berlin, with her 
vicinity, 1,000,000; Hamburg-Altona, 350,000 ; 
Breslau, 240,000; Dresden, 196,000; Munich, 
190,000; Elberfeld-Barmen, 160,000; Cologne, 
131,000; Hanover, 129,000; Leipsic, 126,000 ; 
Magdeburg, 120,000; Kd6nigsberg, 119,000 ; 
Stuttgart 107,000; and Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
103,000: total, 3,000,000. The other 19 cities, 
which have from 50,000 to 100,000 inhabi- 
tants, are: Dantzic, Stettin, Bremen, Strasburg, 
Nuremberg, Aix-la~Chapelle, Disseldorf, Cre- 
feld, Chemnitz, Halle, Cassel, Brunswick, Po- 
sen, Mihlhausen, Mayence, Augsburg, Essen, 
Dortmund: total, 1,400,000 inhabitants. The 
aggregate population of the 32 cities with more 
than 50,000 inhabitants amounts consequently 
to more than the tenth part of the entire pop- 
ulation of the empire. Sixty years ago Ger- 
many had only one city with about 200,000 
inhabitants (Berlin), one with 80,000, and two 
with 50,000 (Breslau and Kénigsberg); and the 
capital of France with 1,000,000 had a popula- 
tion exceeding the aggregate population of the 
German cities with above 50,000 inhabitants, 
Now the population of the latter almost 
equals that of the French cities with more 
than 50,000 inhabitants. According to the 
census of 1872, France had 25 cities with more 
than 50,000 inhabitants, and with a total pop- 
ulation of 4,500,000; of these cities, 9 (Paris, 
Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux, Lille, Toulouse, 
Nantes, Rouen, and St.-Etienne) had more 
than 100,000 each, and an aggregate of 3,500,- 
000. In 1815 France had 30,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, while Germany, exclusive of Austria, num- 
bered 22,000,000. Thus the population of Ger- 
many during this period almost doubled, while 
that of France increased only by 20 per cent. 
The following table gives a nearly complete list 
of all the German cities which, according to the 
preliminary census-reports, had a population ex- 
ceeding 20,000. A comparison of their popula- 
tion in 1875 with that in 1871 will show the re- 
markable fact that each city shows an increase. 
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° a The total number of emigrants from the three 
Population | Population Increase . oS 
CITIES. in 1875, | in 1871. | since 1871, ports of Hamburg, Bremen, and Stettin, in 1875, 
289; 1 5,502; in 1878, 1 ; 
Bogle ie tees eos ted ees 964,755 | 826,341 | 188,414 me 89; m he. 7 fue vad 78, rib 
Hamburg (state).......... 885,859 | 338,974 46,885 € governments OF the various states o 
Breslau ......2.+0+++eeees ee ape Pe the empire are investigating the causes of emi- 
PLeSd enc. sz tis siete siete e's i (HE ia aa Z : 
Munich accsaecseee dace 190'867 | 169°603 | 21174 gration from Germany. They will endeavor to 
Golopheta sicker s ooeke 132,697 | 129,283 3,464 remove them by facilitating the acquirement 
Pepin ee ber aeons 126,412 | 106925 | 19,487 : s ; : 
Konigsberg...... 20.2.0... 119127 | 112,092 | 7035 a small eae : ie by F eae the Oak 
Hanover (excl. of Linden).} 108,102 87,626 20.476 Of emigration-agents paid by the transatlantic 
Stuttgart s.ckcscee wseces 107,575 91,623 nate governments. ‘ 
la Se a at saa ss ere 80854 73603 The states of Germany are constitutional 
HCoIGI acces ovewoh 03,205 | 82969 | 10,826 monarchies, with the exception of the three 
Nuremberg i. ceca erincerar 90,8 A : ae j } ; 
Baguiene ace 36266 | 74449 | 11'sir  tanse-towns, which are democratic republics, 
Magdeburg (Altstadt and anaea 84.401 3a and the two grand-duchies of Mecklenburg, 
Peveriviuad se ceeeeeees Aes wes nee where the old feudal institutions, notwith- 
Stee III | rose | teas. | @s02 standing the urgent demands of the population 
Liberfeld sptrnnseesrensens 80,804 11,884 Re and the admonition of the German Reichstag, 
BSGICOPE 2.7 clsiatniis cnt cee k 368 : : : at 
Chemnitz.........ss0s0ce. 78,058 | 68,229 gse9 shad, in 1875, not been abolished. In the prin 
HANG. chins eoancoestats 60,116 | 52,620 7,496 cipality of Lippe-Detmold, the constitutional 
tena been e ete teens ee eS Bae government has for some years been suspended 
Augsburg.............-.-| 56,900 | 51.220 5,680 1m consequence of a conflict between the gov- 
ae gible s eielsinietdne) iia oman eae ohne nee ernment and the representatives of the people. 
Mihlhausen ....02.ccl| 8000 | se'see | 4103 Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wartemberg, Baden, 
reir aR Sa ee aoe eo and Hesse, have Diets consisting of two Cham- 
(0) 900 ee eae ¥ ) 5 * . \ z 
WMauuheit: ccd Aes, 45683 | 39,606 e077 bers; _all the other states have only one Cham 
Wirebure.2...2.52-050->. 45,010 | 40,005 5,005 ber. In Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wirtemberg, 
B ONBORTIN cs nee tne 08 er 44,614 1834 780 Baden, Hesse, Brunswick, Schwarzburg, Wal- 
Be bOeie Gas are ee 44500 | 89,748 4,757 ; 
Corlephes oe. 43695 | 36,582 7113 deck, and Schaumburg-Lippe, women can suc- 
Wiesbaden ............... 42,000 35, papain ceed after the extinction of the male line; but 
iel ec c eee ercc cece rece cces 87,456 81,764 , Oe not in the other states. 
DGISbOKE Roo eGcsaace. 87,371 80,533 6,888 : ag 
Darmstadt Sue Se: 87,148 83,799 849 The following tables show the composition 
[ny eta ee enn eet 33,96 31,164 7 : : 
Giploednce eh to A neee 81.756 | 27.822 4.484 of the different classes of the Diets of the 
Batson oot cea 81,525 | 29.185 2340 particular states: 
Hretbare su: cues ceis 81,198 668 6,530 
Tiephity bine. eas 81,107 | 23,186 7971 STATISTICS OF THE DIETS OF THE PARTICULAR 
BLOMPELE: a erels cicwieeieateret.c 80,990 27,740 8,250 STATES. 
TN tis oe ea oie cele 30,116 | 26,290 3,826 
Osnabriick..........+.0+.. 291885 | 93,308 6,577 I, States with Two CHamBers. 
AWON ior. alsien Maasai oe 28,745 23,355 5,390 a. First CHAMBER. 
BOCHUM oi. orsc teas 98511 | 21,192 7,819 
Stralsund. )2eisccc vos 6 27,851 26,781 1,120 MEMBERS (CHOSEN REP- g 
GNth neice ee venceweeees 27,265 24,577 2,688 ENTITLED. RESENTATIV’S! # 3 
BSpatidanin a oea ecco: 27259 | 19.391 7988 Cie 
Bielefeld Kane ciensctnd tense se 27,058 21,884 5224 Bs | 2 s | 
Siniete te onc 26,869 25,738 13 . |g 3. 
Remscheid............... 5,744 | 29/008 3741 si at ae é|32)| é 313 |B 
Mrothere <.oictic css 23,699 | 21,678 2,026 a | 8 | 30/23) gle 
Plame ee | 98'490 | 19'800 | 8.690 ~ |» laa les) ee 
Kaiserslautern............ 22,727 17,892 4.835 a a en tae ee < 
PASS fee aa ao, 22.269 | 20,292 1.977 S8 |S ee 
Heidelberg ............... 22,286 | 19,988 2.958 
TONDIONN 52 nas cyesitres 21,198 18,955 2,248 Prussia....| 64 4 | 100 11 388 85 | 802 
QROPA sic wte nese wat 0,485 17,871 2,614 TBavaria....| 58 4 $s 15 72 
LA DE EPA 20,248 17,869 2,379 Saxony....| 7 38 22 3 8 5 48 
Stargandst oes 20.186 | 17,280 2:906  # Wirtemb’g) 86 | .. ; % 9 45 
Baden.....| 10 2 8 2 : 7 29 
: ‘ Hesse......| 22 2 1 an 9 84 
The movement of emigration from the ports of 530 
Bremen and Hamburg was, in 1874, asfollows: _70t@le---| -- 1 +) 1 + toe to Te 
FROM— Bremen. | Hamburg. Total. d. Baconp, CHAMBER. 
REPRESENTATIVES. é 
Germany................. 17,918 | 24,093 | 42,006 & 
Other states..... 0.020277 12720 | 19,350 | 82,070 Peles | Se é 
| Bes . 3 Os s 
Total, 1874.00.22... 80,688 | 43,443. | 74,076 STAxES, 3a Sa| 23/32) 3 . 
ae eae 68,241 | 69,176 | 182,417 22/28/28 |¢4/| 8 
“1872 80,418 | 74,406 | 154,824 Sea /o-|Se i 
ek ERP 60,516 | 42,224 | 102,740 Se} Sui) oe 
LOTOe ee cater 46,781 | 82,556 | 79,887 . erry «. 
Praseia, .....2s ws <a is 433 | 1: 56,000 
1870-1874...] 56818 | 52,861 | 108,679  § Bavaria....... a Le .- | 156 |. 1: 81,000 
1865-1869...) 62,098 | 45.579 | 107,672 © Saxony....... rd a be 80 | 1: 80,000 
Average | 1860-1864 21,580 | 20,085 | 41,665  Wirtemberg..| 1 63 | 10 93 | 1: 19,000 
number. 7 1855-1859 82,541 21,892 483 aden........ *s 22 | 41 es 63 | 1; 22,000 
; 1850-1854....| 51,861 5,804 77,165  Hesse........ 84 “e 50 | 1: 16,000 
1845-1849 81,290 5,416 | 36,706 na : 
1836-1844, 12,949 1,704 4,658 Total.....csuas os es .. | 875 | 1:.40,000 
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II. Svates with OnE CHAMBER. 
REPRESENTATIVES, 
One Representative 
STATES. 
eco Of Cities. Pele Others. Total. a 
Saxe-Weimar..... SRrartiabecte coll avsisianh |, se) siele’e aiviet vices 10 21 from general elections. 81 1: 9,200 
OIGNDUOLRS seewsiereGolet cscs eesersesicw cee cicsicwcs General representation. 383 1: 10,000 
Brunswick........... aaleee Seve reisiesursterste ore cialsieveraicis 21 10 12 46 1: 6,800 
Saxe-Meiningen..... aaaialniare aid o elsie disteseisic siceeisieia/cle 8 16 24 1: 7,800 
OX AISNE one er cp dautds Seach ese Kd oseeeee 5 9 m 9 {2 80 1: 4,700 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha........ Riise Srare sie erie sate cece sis eneral representation. 21 1: 8300 
| Baxe-Gotha 22.” || Sepatate Diets, General representation, | {75 t | 41! g20pt 
PATRI Ce inet e seca) cakath eititoido eis pieisieinve eis ecivies e ‘ 10 14 10 2 86 Bee 15100 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt ..........cceeesccceeees 3 5 8 ce 16 1: 4,700 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen............0.....005 5 5 gen. elected. 5 15 1: 4,500 
MYM Cia nian sig'Sie a'saie ciaisin'. 0c /aio wldjersie.eie cis'e!ersie's General representation. 15 1: 3,800 
WROUSAY O1GGE DVATICH. 6 iaiccc ace deidece cose cenescss 2 4 3 12 1: 3,800 
OURS, VOUNPEY DTANCD soo cviccdsccsesccessecccecs 3 12 gen. elected. 1 16 1: 5,600 
BAUMAN OUTE AADPO' sso cicieceh ca. ciemee Sa sees diaisieieinjaleies 1 3 7 4 15 1: 2,100 
beter oa diavetnisitassiatatSrereiateisievetars fisleteteialarste cicleta T 7% &. 21 1: 5,300 
MPOIED OT Bele ac: cti ee He hs os Sa care eg eiSeaveccs es T 5 5 1 18 1: 2,800 
Ratzeburg (part of Mecklenburg-Strelitz)........ 6 8 9 8 21 Hse 100 
BOUN ced oR ao vas oe ess nua stotats fois visi sie/éiee/aye 870 1: 6,000 
. III. Free Crrizs. Granp-Ducuies Or MECKLENBURG. 
Elected on a ae Gansta REPRESENTATIVES. 
CITIES. General ; Total. resenta- GRAND-DUCHIES. Total. 
Takes, | Partoalar tive for recone 
* |) Classes. Estates. cs 
Liibeck... ) Members} ) 120 ity’ 120 1: 860 Mecklenburg-Schwerin.... . 622 40 731 
Bremen...» of the ure 150 150. | 1: 600 $$Mecklenburg-Strelitz...... 62 7 
Hamburg. ) com’wity 88 108 196 1: 1,200 
POUL G ciscincace tislieeaior 684 47 781 
OREN, iste'ste s's's's ‘ 466 | 1: 800 
The number of professors and students at the German universities, in 1874, was as follows: 
F UNIVERSITIES. States. Professors. Students. baseropaen fg Total. 
RMIT acto o1 oo wie 6:0) 0-0/06' cca ieisie cise’ Ae PPUBBIBS ony: ciacticc othe cee oneees 188 1,824 1,890 8,714 
BOMB ears ap aed secre a cord aie¥e Ne oS Beg ee SG arate b srelaidcatslole os etstacenete s 102 724 82 756 
BIRONDE ere oo Nast dois elcucses s.sitie'eee ie satiaie s ciniecciacclne caeencahas 103 1,087 25 1,112 
DPEDRMP ONES «avis vic a's cache ad siaiere aiiclioll BSVETIR mse oe ne cao dcek vee tacos 53 414 an 414 
NESS 515/55 esnin, S(c1es0) blarelite, se daria RGORY ios sisi Sh otis basea cee et oi 48 818 23 841 
NG, bi pig Sarctne dielvairdirera sists Hesse... Pesdeediecasena sens 55 840 21 861 
: ‘ MBRRILCUING vary a'Sigs's Ae bicta e eee esas Dy) ae Rinietsiak serena gis 109 991 14 1,005 
] Greifswald....... Ble lalviaiwbreita aise riage niip extiwraleis sls asiaeheadow sce teehee 59 465 23 488 
pra ns kaMSralclaiehd cists OTF co: chel eve Sisiers wit ils 93 989 21 1,010 
BO chic cive tatdie e+ seteaes aes 99 534 47 581 
_ DOKO= WOUNME TS 5, cas cc cccarc anes 70 442 21 463 
PLUSEIRG oo bis oisd sc bloess sca toes aes 60 199 14 218 
’ ND Wee Weds oln'e 6 Gieeie-ee sole cones 17 623 7 680 
; POROIGL i 69.55 ciocebcbieescscncess 152 2,947 110 8,057 
; ° 1g) RS eee oe sie SNe ciel 61 409 18 427 
WAT <a Seton sain cuee seaN Sade 115 1,101 44 1,145 
/ Moedilen bry iii ss 8ities foec ces 88 158 6 164 
| Alsace-Lorraine...............66- 80 654 66 720 
Witirtem berg. oo o.o5. datas eames oot 80 . 827 8 835 
: ae) I ee ee eee 58 951 9 960 
1,700 15,997 2,899 18,896 
In all, twenty universities, of which nine are philosophy, is counted among the German uni- 
in Prussia, three in Bavaria, two in Baden, one versities. At the following universities, out- 
each in Wirtemberg, Hesse, Saxony, Saxe- side of the German Empire, the German lan- 
Weimar, Mecklenburg, and Alsace-Lorraine. guage is exclusively or predominantly used, 
Sometimes the Academy of Munster, contain- and in the province of literature they may be 
ing the two faculties of Catholic theology and counted as German universities: 
, UNIVERSITIES. Countries. Professors. | Students. etaciee Totsl. 
Bawls 03. Gens ss ONE ee ae ee DWMSOPISIS is. a vik ccoev nes ee 63 158 ues 158 
Berne ois Rivith Patitaine eee asics s's's 6 a GM RS ae siaratn' Baie Relat 6 70 285 60 845 
DIOR ORG es Ee Roe he RE be ct BOGHBUAGs 2) bss... TA bcak 64 811 11 822 
A yO Me ict ee ee BONA ae ie Fed. i os woes oases 76 834 96 930 
Pitiaprick | 303. Veet Ns aa os 3 ON idhadie sie sc RrclR oie a'w oh Ria aie’. & 60 527 105 682 
Prague wees teen a ee ee Oe aetnvene tia er aes. @eeeeeoee 114 1,824 80 1,904 
Vienna ....... od Pale VRRINE Seis vse ‘ Mt erpeert st ts VIRUSES o COS Tose 227 8,228 995 4,228 
Zirich....... Oo dinate cae ee F ue ad ese i Os i ee ae 72 840 85 875 
Total.. eee eee ee ot eeenree 746 8,007 1,382 9,389 
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During the winter of 1874~’75 the 228 Prus- 
sian gymnasia were attended by 65,018 schol- 
ars, and the preparatory schools connected 
with them by 9,588. The scholars in the gym- 
nasia were distributed as follows among the 
different provinces of Prussia: Silesia, 10,796 ; 
Brandenburg, 10,283; Prussia, 8,316; Saxony, 
6,567; Rhine Province, 6,195; Pomerania, 
5,297, Westphalia, 4,616; Posen, 4,122; Han- 
over, 3,144; Heésse-Nassau, 2,949; Schleswig- 
Holstein, 1,782; and Hohenzollern, 151. In 
the preparatory schools Brandenburg had the 
largest number of scholars, 2,592. Then fol- 
lowed—Silesia, 1,208; Prussia, 1,194; Pome- 
rania, 1,068; Hanover, 892; Rhine Province, 
840, etc. The different religious denomina- 
tions were represented as follows in the gymn- 
nasia: Evangelicals, 44,305 and 7,598 in the 
preparatory schools; Roman Catholics, 14,592 
and 886; Jews, 6,114 and 1,103; Dissenters, 7 
and 1. The number of directors and regular 
teachers was 2,498; of the assistant teachers, 
285; special teachers, 411; of parish priests 
giving religious instruction, 137; and candi- 
dates on trial, 169. The 33 pro-gymnasia were 
visited by 3,502, and their preparatory schools 
by 898 scholars. The 79 Realschulen of the 
first class had 26,316, and the preparatory 
classes 4,733 scholars, Of these Brandenburg 
had 5,138; the Rhine Province, 4,656; Prus- 
sia, 3,061; Silesia, 2,894; Hanover, 2,824; 
Saxony, 2,785; Westphalia, 2,009; Posen, 1,- 
444; Pomerania, 1,227; Hesse-Nassau, 1,023; 
and Schleswig-Holstein, 207. Of these scholars 
20,962 were Evangelicals, 2,972 Catholics, 2,- 
360 Jews, and 18 Dissenters (the latter all in 
Saxony). The number of directors and regu- 
lar teachers was 899; of the special teachers, 
161; of parish priests giving religious instruc- 
tion, 54. The 67 Realschulen of the second 
class were attended by 5,202 scholars, of which 
1,382 were in Brandenburg, 1,154 in Hesse- 
Nassau, 947 in the Rhine Province, 911 in 
Schleswig-Holstein, 566 in Saxony, and 289 in 
Pomerania. (The other five provinces, Prussia, 
Posen, Silesia, Hanover, and Westphalia, do 
not have these schools.) Of these scholars, 
3,988 were Evangelicals; 841 Catholics; 870 
Jews; and 3 Dissenters. The number of di- 
rectors and regular teachers was 176. 

The budget of the German Empire for 1875, 
as declared by law of December 27, 1874, es- 
timates revenue and expenditure each at 515,- 
018,563 marks (1 mark = 23.8cents). The rev- 
enue was derived from the following sources: 


Marks. 

1, Customs and excises of consumption........ 229,017,690 
2. Stamp-duty for bills of exchange............ 5.815.950 
8. Administration of postal affairs and newspapers 10,759,227 
4. Administration of telegraphs (deficit)....... —3,853,996) 

5. Imperial Railroad in Alsace-Lorraine......... 067, 

6. Receipts of various descriptions............. 1,590, 
7. From the imperial funds for invalids... .. . 28,870,748 
8. Surplus of the years 1873 and 1874....... 54,077,896 
9. From the St. Gothard Railroad.............. 969,023 
10. Profit from the coining of imperial money.... 7,800,000 
11. Interest of invested capitals................. 9,880,000 
12, Extraordinary receipts............2.2.22°°71 94,054,176 
18, Matricular contributions................ vesee 68,969,549 
PALS an 45 sikouini's Soo 6 S09 anccanns eeeneee . 515,018,563 
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The matricular contributions were divided 
among the particular states as follows: 


STATES. Marks. STATES. Marks. 
IPruUssiAe..s cores s 82,051,251 || 8.-Coburg-Gotha..| 271,450 
Lauenburg...... 62,688 || Anhalt............ 382,380 
Bavaria; 35.02% 15,319,571 || Schw.-Rudolstadt.} 100,468 
Saxony ease <icice 8,239,99 Sch.-Sondersh’sen.} 117,547 
Wiirtemberg....| 5,784,183 || Waldeck.......... 82,818 
Badencas.): sas 4,249,774 || Reuss (older br’ch) 73,310 
HIGBRBG 222 crsicisiejers 1,868,285 ars ounger 135.264 
Mecklenburg- ranch):...... ’ 

Schwerin . .. 639,067 || schaumburg-Lippe| 46,928 
Saxe-Weimar.,.| 427,350 ig ites MSiieecslcae | 
Mecklenburg- TDOOKE S.. fctis o04/0e 1 

Strelitz...». t 187,441 || Bremen .......... 193;786 
Oldenburg...... 457,789 || Hamburg......... 8,7T 
Prunes Sersciele he Alsace-Lorraine...} 2,200,617 
Saxe-Meiningen.| 298, oe 
Saxe-Altenburg.| 214,582 Total 4.3415 .h60 68,969,549 


The regular expenditures of the empire were 
estimated as follows: 


1. Chancery of the Empire,...............ee0ee 8,171,034 
2. Lmperial “Dib. oo sscis oases caqneades ee ee ake 815,222 
3. Foreign Omioe, ...35:0 225.0505 Weide cwalerncic seedis 5,362,240 
4, Administration of the Imperial Army........ 811,894,605 
5. Administration of the Navy...............+- 18,047,818 
6. Interest of the debt of the empire........... 2,040,000 
{. Chamber of Accounts,...<. 0.0.05. cccccccecese 881,612 
8. el sade Supreme Court of Trade........... 851,540 
9. Railroad-Office of the Empire.........-.-+0 179,880 
10. General Pension Funds.......... woubiiin ban lls 23,876,512 
11. Empire Invalid Funds..............ceeeeee- 28,870,748 
12. “Rayon” indemnification rentes............ 25, 
TORS Suck bce sent saee eee cetions csesye $98,516,251 


The extraordinary expenditures are thus 
estimated : 


1. Chancery of the Empire.......... igtata i faite 292,304 

2: Tei petal Diet... icsskcsss pisces acneaseaneatss 20,00 
8. Foreign Office, ...00000nceases svenswaewireie 1,865,250 
4, Postal Administration... 0,222.00: »sssc0ssae 1,217,279 
5. Administration of Telegraphs.............++. 120,000 
6. Army of the Muipire.. .. 53 dcsccosnesseueprets 48,901,603 
%. Administration of the Navy................- 9,094,702 
8, Chamber of Accounts..............ccccccsesses 60,000 
9. Railroads of the Empire ...........cccescees 54,714,126 
10, St. Gothard Railroad.........0.sccsessceees 1,817,043 
Al; “Mint Relorm:..¢..c<secuseesecouanee Soars 7,800,000 
12. Manufacture of Empire Bank-notes......... 600,000 
ROUSE; cs tr Guile so ona ses wab ee mec anjatiannes 121,502,312 


The following table gives the military forces 
of the empire in time of war: 
FIELD ARMY. 


CLASS OF TROOPS. Officers. Men, Horses. 
Higher staffs oi. ode cise eles ee 863 5,170 5,070 
Infantry). vsccn cee avow ave harasses 10,190 | 455,620 | 17,908 
SALCIB: ca casvs cdowaaetteeeebs 572 | 26,676 1,046 
CAVRIEY <2 3 coscescoeame ns eA TT 2,144 | 59,814 608 
Artillery; sz . sisobidcwe sbi eteeiatek 2,286 | 78,120 | 77,482 
Pioneers...’ .,0:¢s «05 «a0 S's wamesiots 555 | 20,917 9,647 
Brains. oes Sooo tees os 484 451 | 46,01T 
Administrations .............+2. 216 2,826 | 10,864 

OCA. .5.c<sp.0 cmeteeak os oa St 17,310 | 687,594 | 233,592 


The new fortifications at Metz may be re- 
garded as almost complete. The chain of forts 
which surrounds the town, forming a circle 
is closed, and all the forts are ready, except 
that of Woippy, which is to be finished in 
1876. The total number of forts is eleven, 
four of which have been newly built by the 
Germans, and are now being supplied with 
guns, ammunition, and provisions. The store- 
houses will, when finished, afford sufficient 


= 
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space to hold provisions for about 40,000 men 
for several years; the forts are connected by 
railways and lines of telegraph. The fortifica- 
tions of Strasburg are not in so advanced a 
state as those of Metz. The works on the left 
bank of the Rhine are all ready for defensive 
purposes, but those on the right bank will not 
be completed till 1877. These great fortresses, 
combined with Mayence, Coblentz, Germers- 
heim, and Rastadt on the east, and Dieden- 
hofen, Breisach, and Saarlouis on the west and 
south, would in themselves form one of the 
strongest lines of defense in Europe; but it is 
also intended to enlarge the fortifications of 
Cologné, so as to oppose a hostile attack from 
the north or northwest. Energetic steps are 


being taken to connect all the Rhine fortresses . 


with railways; several important strategic 
lines, such as that from Bruchsal to Germers- 
heim, have already been opened for traftic, and 
others are being constructed. These fortresses 
will then be brought so near to each other that 
. it will be possible to concentrate all the forces 
at their disposal at any point inclosed by them 
within twenty-four hours. 

The military forces of the empire in time of 
peace are as follows: 
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Very extensive works are in progress in 
Kiel dockyard, four large dry docks and two 
basins being under construction. All the docks 
are of brickwork, and range from 850 feet in 
length and 76 feet in width to 420 feet and 82 
feet. They will have from 26 feet to 32 feet 
depth of water; and the harbor not being 
subject to tides, the water does not vary more 
than twelve inches in level. The basins are 
each about 900 feet square. The works are ex- 
pected to last for some years. The brickwork 
to two docks has been started. The entrance 
to the harbor is commanded by strong forts, 
with a few of Krupp’s steel guns. 

On the Ist of May, 1875, the new law regu- 
lating the protection of trade-marks through- 
out the German Empire came into force. Par- 
agraph twenty of this law says that all foreign- 
ers belonging to nations which have a reci- 
procity treaty with the German Empire can get 
protection for the whole of Germany for their 
trade-marks, names, firm-names, etc., by ap- 
plying to the Commercial Court at the city of 
Leipsic. 

The movement of shipping in the German 
ports was, in 1874, as follows: 


TOTAL VESSELS. TOTAL STEAMERS. 
CLASS OF TROOPS. Officers. | Men. | Horses, STATES. 
, Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. 
Seiad cane te Pera 2,172 2| 8,608 
Entered. 
Infantry of the line.......... 8,596 | 255,848 | 4,184 Prussia (1978)...... 85,248 | 8,180,882 | 4,998 | 1,259,868 
GREED 0. 5.5 eon se sensns 582 | 14.621 182 Hamburg.......... 5.178 | 2.099,200 | 2,668 | 1,611,000 
PRETUIE So Ve tea' Ss orsicta siete Fic 570 4,728 3 _ eat 2,619 784.074 510 477,718 
PhecK «\cusceanees 2,454 | 307,519 | 960 188,604 
MMM RCL Via a soya) 01s 0194 acewie.cio's.er0 9,698 | 274,697 4,369  Oldenburg......... 2,598 145,875 48 9,948 
MENOENDNEE 5 i655 00 o-afhh clan cocewe 2,857 | 65,498 | 69,268 Mecklenburg....... 1,024 | 108,164 126 19,698 
F Cleared. 
Foot artillery............... 681 | 15,002 388 . 
OEY Foss parade 1,62 745 Prussia (1878)...... 88,677 | 2,981,588 | 4,701 | 1,158,184 
Field artillery 627 | 80,702 | 16,745 drow . Aes Mae S103 | 2 18000 2 oss 1005800 
NOE a ee 2,808 | 45,704 | 17,188 Bremen........... 2,6 794,51 1 ; 
5. Rem ee te eth 346 | 9,051 185  Liibeck. .......... 2,479 | 807,953 | 955 187,425 
TNR ee Si i ea 248 | 5,051 | 2,406 Oldenburg.. ..... 2,680 | 144,838 48 12,895 
7. Particular formations......... 89 | 1,656 23 Mecklenburg....... 1,025 | 104,485 | 182 21,407 
BUM bv Goa Taek docs 17,218 | 401,659 | 96,942 h 
The commercial navy of Germany, embra- 
RESERVES. cing vessels, tonnage, and horse-power, was, 
CLASS OF TROOPS. omer. | Men, | Hors, 00 January 1, 1874, composed as follows: 
Substitutes of the staffs..........} 875 1,886 822 
Infantry......-. Paves: 221] 9,812 | 1791524 | 1,086 ppl h carci ith Sita een ins ae 
NOE feu ah erewac cies opceeee 3's ‘ 104 8,008 26 STATES. = 
MOUVMILY dt acct tes elo e ata 465 23, 19,716 Vessels.| Tons. No.| Tonnage. wiest 
ae AY ANS eee ee ee eee ae ree y* 1050 sig Wa VECES 
(3) 10:02) y . POO ee * 
Dee se etanyes “< Prussia.........| 2,961 | 489,890 |104 | 25,078 | 77,514 
Be Waveatac anni pc vag ce --| 240 | 11,022 | 8,908 burg. "40 eS bs AR Sg 
Bremen ........ 282 ‘ i 7 
LOGE L ca eie Galo + Rammed e's 4,426 248,095 80,580 Mecklenburg... . 416 107,657 7 2,619 398 
Oldenburg...... 432 53,874 | 1 20 1 
GARRISONS. Libeck ........ 45 8,541 | 24) 4,458 1,879 
CLASS OF TROOPS. Officers, | Men. | Horses. North-Sea fleet..| 2,394 | 569,843 [187 | 189,510 | 38,682 
Baltic fleet...... 2,101 | 468,882 |116 28,123 | 7,918 
Authorities (Ministry of ye 850 | 10.000! 1.850 — 
Commanders, etc.).......... ’ ee Total, 1874..| 4,495 | 1,088,725 |258 | 167,638 | 41,750 
ROR SIRT h seis ys sin eos 6,424 | 250,244] 2.044 « "1878..| 4,527 | 999,158 |216 | 129,521 | 33,380 
ean Coe ey ee 104 6,50 26 “* — 1872../4529 | 988,690 |175 ‘ 27,164 
ORVAIEY Ani ose d bia dienes w..e.| 828 | 22,968} 25,880 “  1871..| 4,519 | 982,855 |147 81,994 | 23,287 
Artillery {Stk he ts 1,870 54,858 8114 
OHGONS ows via tae sine Poaesetoces se, |. ee te OOOO! sees oe ° 
: The total length of railroads of Germany 
Total garrison............. 10,107 | 358,102) 87,414 uxembur including the 
or ebeeeeg ttt | Pane hganenn! genes | (and L q bu 18) open for eere, +0 q e - 
“field army....1111111} 17310 | 687,594| 233,592 | State roads and the private roads under Sta 
mad administration, and other private roads, was 
Grand total.......+..-..++| 81,943 {1,288,791 /801,586 4 follows on January 1, 1875: 
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Private roads 
Stat Private Total 
STATES, Roads, | UDde State} roads. | Roads. 
administr’n. 
Prussia s3c sates ne eae 4,057, 2,709 8,722 | 15,488 
Other states of North- 
ern Germany........ See ellie Re eieye 1,074 1,074 
Oldenburseccaecscis cas: ABB Selden, | Wig dels ene 138 
IBAVATIA: rere cinae antici as 2,047 830 1,212 8,589 
MAXONV acc ioe oes 1,050 148 250 1,448 
Wirtemberg........... ab?) U0) ee eee 17 1,227 
IB Ad ON oie wtaieisieibus:e\siavasa'ersis 1,034 De is age TA nee 1,168 
TOSBOis a cate sis eis cee cae WO Sasi 651 173 
Alsace-Lorraine........ SOU tocrsereue | earetetets 867 
PUXOMPULE aes see seeellisisisete LON mersteaaras 170 
Total, Jan., 1875..../ 10,525) 3,491 11,926 | 25,942 
“  Jan., 1874....| 10,129) 3,275 10,869 | 24,273 
UNCTERKC aaicoc a ete is 896 216 1,057 1,669 
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The extension of electric telegraphs is shown 
by the following table (in kilometres; 1 kilo- 
metre = 0.62 mile) : 


TELEGRAPHS. Brea Bavaria. pices Total. 
Vibeb Gece esas 93,246 | 6911 | 2,414 | 42,571 
WW inGa hu ae 120,779 | 28,011 | 5,620 | 149,410 
No. of state stations..| 1,687 i ee 
No. of R. R. stations. . 2,226 BSB ceca fsa Sina’ 

Motali aactsaresa 8,913 776 808 4,992 


The postal statistics of the empire were, ac- 
cording to the latest official publications, as 
follows: 


POSTAL STATISTICS. gs ee Bavaria, 1873. | Wurtemberg, 1874. Total. 
(a.) Number of post-offices...........0s-eeeeee eevee 6,275 1,187 488 7,900 
ENE FAT CRC LPP R SED REET TIE” 456,634,877 46,457,504 18,775,788 | 521,900,000 
MPOStAl-CANGS sis reeesrd coo artiste a cle aus oee naisnarw erenerahers 45,833,045 936,499 909,180 47,700,000 
Official correspondence, ..........cccseeececscees 26,451,899 7,954,922 8,527,946 87,900,000 
Samplesior: POOdS  ars.cjey aie) oe i elaie a /eva avels esriciess/oinininteloi= 75,788,894 1,529,870 274,590 77,500,000 
Printed “matters sy ccckicac oe stetereie-carersialesictisn sSeree 6,522,477 2,443,274 8,224,754 12,200,000 
MataltSTe cine eee a 611,280,692 59,822,069 26,715,258 697,300,000 
Meee ecco wey Ane ere 555,825,045 56,433,990 25,961,489 638,200,000 
Ea ee DERE teen Oy Pe eee Ne 259,222,176 65,070,881 25,848,943 849,600,000 
(@.) IROVONUME | (MALES)).ce s serclersleicieieiaielcveiciaa cielelse’ seleais 97,811,724 7,189,745 10,086,945 | wwe dgeweds 
MUXTOMGICUE ce eiersucier acistelclelnveleiels, oclsielelstokneiere!elare ova 89,687,427 6,507,300 0.072874 1 socvusiens 
SUD LGS cis fors srecsiais istciccaisicietans sieisveserolore Stc/atais + 8,124,297 + 682,445 #114071. | ccpaaneots 


The Reichstag, after a vacation of two weeks, 
resumed its sessions on January 4, 1875. On 
January 7th it ratified the convocation between 
Germany and Russia relative to bequests, and 
on January 8th the consular treaty between 
these two countries. One of the most impor- 
tant bills of the session, that on the Landsturm, 
was, January 22d, adopted by 198 against 84 
votes. The bill was intended to carry out Art. 
VI. of the imperial military law, which had an; 
nounced that the duties of the Landsturm 
would be regulated by special law. The new 
bill essentially changed the character which 
the Landsturm had in the War of Liberation in 
1815. By placing it under the military law 
and giving it military signs, it secured to it the 
protection which the law of nations confers in 
time of war upon organized armies in opposi- 
tion to freeshooters. It also intended to facili- 
tate partial mobilization of the Landsturm. 
The Minister of War, Kameke, who pointed out 
the essential features of the new bill, called 
attention to the fact that the new regulations 
had in view the employment of the Landsturm 
for merely defensive purposes. The Party of 
Progress opposed several clauses of the bill, 
but from motives of patriotism voted for the 
bill as a whole when their amendments were 
rejected.’ Their speakers declared that in their 

opinion it was important to show to foreign 
nations that, whatever differences of opinion 
might exist on some features of the bill, in 
time of war the whole nation was ready for 
the defense of the country. The Oatholic 


Centre, the Poles, and the Socialists, who de- 
sired to substitute for the Landsturm bill one 
for arming the entire nation, persisted in their 
opposition to the last. All other parties vot- 
ing solidly for the bill, it was on January 22d 
adopted by 198 against 84 votes. Three days 
later, on January 25th, the civil marriage bill 
was adopted by 207 against 72 votes. During 
the debate preceding the vote Dr. Fiustle, 
the Bavarian Minister of Justice, pointed out 
that the clause of the bill by which the eccle- 
siastical matrimonial courts in Bavaria will be 
abolished, did not violate either Bavaria’s re- 
served rights or the concordat with Rome. 
He added that, notwithstanding the concordat, 
civil matrimonial courts existed in the Bava- 
rian Palatinate. In conclusion, the minister « 
said the distress caused in Bavaria by the con- — 
ditions for contracting marriage could only be 
terminated by a minute definition of the lim- 
its of jurisdiction between church and state. 
This bill extends civil registration of births, 
deaths, and marriages, from Prussia to the whole 
empire. The new statute is a consequence of 
the resolution adopted some time ago to en- 
large the powers of the central Legislature, 
and include civil law among the topics apper- 
taining to the empire. In all Germany this law 
does away with the services of the clergy in 
celebrating the three great domestic events of 
life. It allows of children entering on their 
earthly career without being baptized or as- 
signed to any religious denomination whatever. 
It enables men and women to marry indepen- 
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dently of the consent of the clergy, not always 
easily obtained in Catholic districts. And, final- 
ly, it allows of people being buried in conse- 
crated ground whose relatives may not be in a 
position to mention any recognized creed be- 
lieved in by the defunct. The churchyards, so 
long in the exclusive possession of the clergy, 
henceforth must be thrown open to the people 
who owned to no denomination while alive. 
What the effect of it all upon German society 
is likely to be, will easily be divined when it is 
stated that, in the few months the Prussian 
civil registration law has been in operation, 
only 25 per cent. of all Berlin marriages have 
been celebrated in churches, while only 30 per 
cent. of the children born in Berlin have been 
baptized by clergymen. 

On January 30th the Reichstag concluded 
the debate upon the third reading of the Impe- 
rial Bank bill. To clause 44 Dr. Lasker moved an 


_ amendment conferring upon the Federal Coun- 


cil discretionary power to authorize, either for 


.@ given or an indefinite period, the different 


\ 


banks to avail themselves of some of the forms 
for granting credit otherwise forbidden by 
the terms of the bill. This amendment being 
adopted, the measure then passed. The House 
proceeded to the final vote, and the bill was 
carried by a large majority. Herr Delbriick 
having read the imperial message, declaring 
the session closed, the House separated with 
three cheers for the Emperor William. 

The German Reichstag reassembled on Oc- 
tober 27th. The Emperor William being absent 
on account of indisposition, the speech from 
the throne was read by Herr Delbriick, Minister 
of State. The strongest hope was expressed 
by the imperial speech in the continuance of 
peace, which was said to be more assured now 


. than at any time during the twenty years pre- 


ceding the reconstruction of the empire. The 
bills prepared by the Federal Council for the 
Reichstag were chiefly-of a commercial nature. 
The Reichstag reélected its President, Max 
von Forckenbeck,* almost unanimously; the 
two Vice-Presidents, Prince von Hohenlohe 
and Dr. Hiinel, were likewise reélected. The 
fears which had been widely entertained that 
the budget as well as the new penal code might 
lead to new conflicts between the Imperial 
Government and the Reichstag were dispersed 


‘by the speeches which Prince Bismarck and 


Minister Camphausen made in November. 
During the discussion of the budget, Camp- 
hausen undertook to show that the eco- 
nomical situation of the country was by no 
means so unfavorable as it had been for some 
time represented in many financial circles. 
He expressly stated that he still regarded it 
as a duty to defend the rights of the represent- 
atives of the people, and that, when the Gov- 
ernment and the represefitatives of the people 
disagreed, the former must recede. Prince 
Bismarck again expressed many views on tax- 


_* For biographies of Forckenbeck, Hohenlohe, and Hinel, 
Bee AL CyoLopzpria for 1874, . 
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ation and other subjects, with which the ma- 
jority of the Reichstag did not agree, but his 
unreserved recognition of the constitutional 
rights of the Reichstag made a most favorable 
impression throughout the empire. On De- 
cember 7th a petition from the iron and steel 
manufacturers in favor of a protective tariff 
called forth an animated discussion. In ac- 
cordance with the report of its committee, 
which was supported by the President of the 
Imperial Chancery, the Reichstag resolved, by 
a large majority, to pass to the order of the 
day. Atthe second reading of the new penal 
code, which began on December 15th, the 
Reichstag almost unanimously rejected several 
sections in the forms proposed by the Govern- 
ment. A complete agreement between Goy- 
ernment and Reichstag, on the other hand, was 
attained in the debate on the budget for 1876. 
A bill for the protection of copyright in works 
of art was also adopted. On December 18th 
the Reichstag adjourned for one month. 

A visit made by the Grand-duke of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin to Berlin, in January, 1875, 
and his friendliness with leading men of the 
National party and other parliamentary nota- 
bilities, drew fresh attention to the affairs of 
the two grand-duchies of Mecklenburg. There 
has never been so singular a dead-lock in any 
European sovereignty since Duke Ernest of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha first tried to govern 
his united duchies constitutionally against their 
own will. On the one hand the new German 
Empire has expressly guaranteed to all its citi- 
zens representative administration, and the 
two Mecklenburgs have their members in the 
Diet according to their population. But the 
local government is of purely medieval char- 
acter, intended to give the sovereigns almost 
absolute powers over the working-classes, and 
to support these by favoring the privileges of 
the Ritterschaft, or order of landed gentry. 
The Baltic towns, again, as Rostock, possess 
certain ancient municipal privileges; but these 
are confined strictly to their own burgesses. 
The whole relation of the various classes one 
to another is a bequest direct from the age 
preceding the Thirty Years’ War, and a per- 
fect anachronism now. The present Grand-. 
duke of Schwerin abandoned long ago the 
claims which his predecessors maintained, in 
theory at least, to such powers as that of di- 
rect corporal punishment, and since the late 
war made his name popular he has used various 
efforts to introduce genuine constitutional gov- 
ernment. In this Strelitz has followed his 
lead; but the Ritterschaft cleaves to its. own 
privileges, and refuses any concession to pop- 
ular feeling. Hence the two dukes at last re- 
solved in concert to make use of the power of 
the central Legislature against their own aris- 
tocracy. At the meeting of the joint Diet of 
the two grand-duchies, the Government submit- 
ted the draft of constitutional forms of adminis- 


tration; but the Ritterschaft, which constitutes 


the immense majority of the Diet, was unwill- 
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ing to make any important concession. It sub- 
stituted for the Government bill one of its own, 
which provided for the continuance of all the 
privileges of the Ritterschaft, and made, in 
particular, the entire legislation on taxes and 
every change in the constitution of the grand- 
duchies contingent upon the assent of both 
the Ritterschaft and the Landschaft (repre- 
sentatives of towns) as now constituted. It 
adopted an address to the two grand-dukes re- 
questing them to oppose any undue influence 
which the Imperial Government and Reichs- 
tag might endeavor to exercise upon the af- 
fairs of the duchies. The members of the 
Landschaft, on the other hand, declared that 
they were agreed with the grand-dukes and the 
majority of the population in their fidelity tow- 
ard the empire; that they must decline even to 
take into consideration the proposition of the 
Ritterschaft; and that they hoped the grand- 
dukes would find means to carry through a 
reform of the constitution on the basis of the 
propositions made in 1874. 

In Bavaria, a general election for a new 
Diet took place in June, and resulted in the 
success of seventy-nine candidates of the Pa- 
triotic (Catholic) and seventy-seven of the 
Liberal or Unionist party. The new Cham- 
ber met on September 29th, and the Patriotic 
party elected by a majority of two the Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, and other officers. The 
Diet soon after adopted an address to the King, 
in which they emphatically declared no confi- 
dence in the ministry. The latter, therefore, 
offered its resignation, which the King, how- 
ever, refused to accept. On the contrary, he 
assured the ministers that he approved of their 
conduct, and refused to receive an address sub- 
sequently voted by the Chamber of Deputies. 

The foreign relations of the empire were, 
on the whole, of a pacific character. Only 
with Belgium serious complications appeared 
for a time to arise, but the diplomatic negotia- 
tions finally resulted in an agreement which 
was entirely satisfactory to both parties (see 
BEL@ium). , 

The relations between Germany and France 
were at no time seriously disturbed. In April, 
considerable uneasiness was created by a lead- 
ing article in a Berlin paper, the Post, which 
was supposed to represent the views of the 
Government. The paper thus expressed it- 
self on the political situation: 

Recent events have unfortunately rendered it but 
too probable thatthe Legislative Assembly of France, 
being afraid that the Republican majority of the 
next Chamber will eschew war, under the dangerous 
auspices of MacMahon and the Orleans princes, are 
anxious to precipitate it, while a strong body of 
Royalist deputies is there to profit by the results for 
the reéstablishment of monarchy. War, according- 
ly, is coming on, though the clouds gathering on the 
horizon may yet be in dispersion. The Austrian 
Conservatives, aided by influential military circles, 
are endeavoring to turn out the Andrassy cabinet 
with a view to take part in coming events in Italy. 
It is certain that she wishes to make the Pope a tool 
in her hands, to use him for the exercise of Italian 
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political influence all over the world. The greater 
part of the upper classes of Italy are ready to join 
any ally against Germany, whose anti-Papal attitude 
is considered by them as anti-Italian and hostile to 
their national interests. Yet it is by no means cer- 
tain that the French Government will be able to 
procure an Austro-Italian alliance just now. Ifthey 
failin their endeavors to do so, war will prepebiy be 
delayed. Things, however, have reached a pass 
when the German people should be better acquaint- 
ed with the realities of the situation. It is time to 
awake slumberers. 


The organ of Prince Bismarck, the North- 
German Gazette, tried to calm the excitement 
which the above article had produced, It ac- 
cepted the explanation of the French press as 
reassuring, and intimated that the Belgian 
note was not so much intended to formulate 
demands as to promote a desirable agitation 
of international law. But even this official . 
disclaimer produced in wide circles the im- 
pression that the peace of Europe was not 
resting on a solid basis. The French Govern- 
ment positively contradicted the assertion that 
Germany had recently made representations of 
a hostile tendency. The semi-official organs 
of the Government also stated that no cause 
of conflict. existed between Germany and 
France. 

The relations between the Emperors of Ger- 
many and Russia remained of the most inti- 
mate character. In May the Ozar made a 
visit to Berlin, where his reception, as on for- 
mer occasions, was most enthusiastic. The 
Ozar, accompanied by Prince Gortschakoff, 
paid a visit to Prince Bismarck. The reports 
of the European press on this visit agreed in 
representing the result of the interview as 
most favorable to the continuance of Enu- 
ropean peace. It was stated in diplomatie 
circles that both the Ozar and Prince Gort- 
schakoff, on their arrival at Berlin, were still 
in doubt as to the real character of the politi- 
cal situation, and were inclined to regard it as 
critical. It was only at Berlin that they were 
fully satisfied, by the positive assurances of 
the German Government, that there were no 
troubles to be apprehended. Upon this, by 
order of the Czar, all the diplomatic agents of 
the Russian court were immediately tele- 
graphed to and advised that the prospect was 
entirely pacific. Russia had first offered its 
mediatorial offices should there have been any 
serious complication. The court of St. James’s 
made a similar offer. The Governments of 
Austria and Italy likewise inquired if their 
interference would be needed. Thus, while 
critical events were apprehended, Russia, Aus-. 
tria, England, and Italy, otfered to mediate be- 
tween Germany and France. It is supposed 
that the Russian propositions were accom- 
panied with offers of eventual support. Soon 
after, Prince Gortschakoff telegraphed to all 
the principal agents of Russia that the contin- 
uance of peace wasinsured. The firm attitude 
adopted by Russia in these conferences was 
strengthened by reports received from France 
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to the effect that the most influential portion 
of the French nation accept the results of the 
late war, and that the foreign policy of the 
country is likely to remain unchanged. 

The friendly relations between Germany and 
Italy continued, and were strengthened by a 
visit paid by the Emperor and the crown- 
prince to Italy (see Iraty). 

The German Government, on January 6th, 
ordered the gunboats Albatros and Nautilus 
back to Santander. It also published the docu- 
ments sent by the German consulate in Bay- 
onne relating to the depositions of the crew 
of the Rostock brig Gustav. These confirmed 
the, announcement that the Carlists fired upon 
the ship, and rendered it impossible to lower 
the third anchor. The documents further 
showed that the sailors, when able to proceed 
to the vessel two days later, found the cargo 
landed, and even their private lockers de- 
- spoiled of all wearing-apparel and valuable 
articles. At the same time a Carlist officer 
who spoke German again attempted to induce 
them to sign a document stating that the brig 
had not been fired upon by the Carlists, and 
that the latter had treated the crew well. As 
a final act of reparation for the Gustav out- 
rage, the Spanish commander at Guetaria, on 
April 28th, on the arrival of the German fleet 
off that port, fired a salute of twenty-one guns 
with due ceremony, as agreed upon. 

On August 17th the colossal statue of Her- 
mann, the ancient German hero, who, in 9 
A. D., delivered Germany from the rule of the 
Romans, was unveiled near Detmold, the capi- 
tal of the principality of Lippe-Detmold, before 
an immense concourse of people. The Em- 
peror William and the crown-prince were 
present. The unveiling of the statue was the 
occasion of a grand national festival, which was 
- celebrated not only throughout Germany, but 
even by the Germans in all foreign countries. 
The statue is a remarkable work of art, and 
owes its completion solely to the devoted 
patriotism and the perseverance of Herr von 
Bandel, the sculptor. Ninety feet high from 
the point of the uplifted sword to the legionary 
eagle trodden under foot by the victor, this 
gigantic Hermann inform and countenance is 
intended to impersonate the manly vigor, frank- 
ness, and strength attributed to the ancient Ger- 
mans by their Roman enemies. His costume, 
being the old Saxon tunic, with bearskin man- 
tle and helmet, leaves arms and legs uncovered, 
and gives full effect to the huge proportions of 
this the tallest figure erected since the Rhodian 
Colossus. The circular cupola temple which 
forms the pedestal is 89 feet high, and is sup- 
ported by a foundation 66 feet in diameter. 
The figure, being of chased copper, derives 
solidity from a complicated system of iron tubes 
placed in the interior of the body. The copper 
used in making the statue weighs 237 cwt., the 
iron 1,183 ewt. In the open temple which 
forms the base is a bronze haut-relief of the 
German Emperor, and sundry German and 
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Latin inscriptions commemorate the reign in 
which the monument was completed. The 
German inscriptions chiefly refer to the last 
war, which established unity and revived the 
empire, while a Latin legend contains the well- 
known words of Tacitus, in which Hermann is 
described as the only one who had the courage 
to attack Rome, and the strength to defeat her 
when at the height of her power. The statue 
crowns the dome of a handsome semi-Gothic 
structure, which Von Bandel found necessary 
to erect in order to raise the monument high 
up above the crests of the trees. This sub- 
structure reaches a height of 93 feet ; the figure 
itself, up to the point of the sword, being 90 
feet high, the entire monument is therefore 
183 feet in height. This temple-like structure 
has a diameter at its base of 70 feet. The 
figure of Hermann stands erect, holding high 
in his right hand a ponderous sword, measuring 
24 feet in length, his left resting upon a shield, 
bearing the simple inscription, ‘‘ Treufest! ” 
“True and Firm.” On the sword is an inscrip- 
tion, which reads in German: ‘Deutsche Ei- 
nigkeit meine Starke; Meine Starke Deutsch- 
lands Macht ”’—or in English: ‘‘ German unity 
my strength; my strength Germany’s might.” 
The hero is clad in a close-fitting tunic, trimmed 
with fur; the arms are bare, the limbs are in 
close-fitting hose and shoes of untanned leath- 
er. A long mantle clasped on the breast falls 
gracefully over the shoulders, the head is 
covered with a winged helmet, the foot treads 
on the Roman eagle. The head of Hermann 
is a noble work, full of majesty and power, the 
features stern yet German, “terrible in war, 
gentle in peace; ” the long flowing bair is ap- 
parently caught up and held fast beneath the 
pressure of the helmet. Von Bandel has not 
of course been able to give a portrait but 
rather an ideal Hermann; or, as he better ex- 
presses it, he would symbolize Hermann’s great 
deed, the “raising of the German sword 
against Rome.” 

The anniversary of the surrender of Sedan, 
September 2d, was observed throughout Ger- 
many as a holiday and*day of general rejoicing. 
A large portion of the Catholic population, 
following the advice given by the bishops, took 
no part in the celebration. 

The Government of Italy gave notice of the 
termination of the commercial treaty concluded 
between the Zollverein and Italy, on Decem- 
ber 81, 1865, and the treaty of navigation be- 
tween the North-German Confederation and 
Italy, of October 14, 1867. 

The number of trials for offenses of the press 
was very large. Some of them are interesting 
illustrations of the German press laws. Julius 
Lang was condemned at Munich to six months’ 
imprisonment for the much-talked-of article 
entitled “‘ Die Revolution von Oben,” in which 
allusion was made to crowned revolutionists 
who ought to be punished, banished, or exe- 
cuted. The public prosecutor contended that 
this passage referred to the German Emperor, 
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while the defendant’s counsel endeavored to 
rebut this construction. Another editor, who 
was prosecuted for an article which placed 
Prince Bismarck in the same category with 
the manager of an acrobatic company, was ac- 
quitted. A third editor?who had charged the 
Crown-prince of Germany with diplomatic 
shuffling, was sentenced in contumaciam to ten 
months’ imprisonment. The public prosecu- 
tor had only demanded eight months, and it 
rarely happens that the court passes a heavier 
_ sentence than that proposed by the prosecu- 
tion. It was especially the Catholic journals 
which were confiscated and prosecuted fre- 
quently in all parts ofthe empire. In Breslau a 
paper was seized for reprinting an article from 
a New York journal; and on the Rhine two 
petty sheets, ohe a Liberal, were seized for 
publishing a translation of an article from an 
English weekly paper. Public opinion in Ger- 
many declared itself on this question decidedly 
against the Government, especially when, in 
the prosecution of the Democratic Frankfurter 
Zeitung, the Government held all the persons in 
the editorial and printing offices responsible for 
the articles in its pages. Not only the General 
Assembly of German Journalists, but also the 
Congress of German Jurists, emphatically de- 
manded a legislation protecting a reasonable 
freedom of the press. 

GILLETT, Rev. Ezra H., D. D., was born at 
Colchester, Conn., July 18, 1828, and died in 
Harlem, September 2, 1875, at the age of 
52. He was educated in Yale College, Conn., 
and in the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, ordained a pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Harlem in 1844, and appointed pro- 
fessor in the University of the City of New 
York in 1868, where he was an instructor in 
political economy, ethics, and ancient history. 
He was brought into general notice by his 
‘Life and Times of John Huss” (2 vols. 8vo, 
Boston, 1863-64). He also wrote “‘ History of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States” 
(2 vols. 8vo, Philadelphia, 1864; revised edi- 
tion, 1875); ‘‘God in Human Thought” (2 
vols. 8vo, New York,*1874); ‘The Moral 
System ” (1875). His minor works are, “ Life 
Lessons” (1864); ‘ Ancient Cities and Em- 
pires;” ‘England Two Hundred Years ago,” 
and various tracts. He was likewise a fre- 
quent contributor to the Presbyterian Quar- 
terly, the Historical Magazine, the Obdserver, 
and the Hoangelist. 

GOLUCHOWSKI, Count AGENoR, an Aus- 
trian statesman, was born February 8, 1812; 
died August 3, 1873. He descended from an 
old Polish family. After having held various 
offices, he became in 1849 Governor of Galicia, 
and in 1859 Minister of the Interior, which 
office he held a little over a year, when he was 
created Minister of State. But in this capacity 
he made himself so odious to the people that 
he was removed from office in December, 1860. 
On April 18, 1861, he was created a life-mem- 
ber of the Herrenhaus, and on September 20, 
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1866, again Governor of Galicia. In 1868, after 
the stormy scenestin the Diet of Galicia, he re- 
signed, but was again appointed Governor in 
1871, which position he then held up to his 
death. He was a strong supporter of the 
clerical-feudal party of the Polish nobility, 
and was very unpopular among the constitu- 
tional party and the people. 

GOMM, Sir Wirt1am Maynarp, an English 
field-marshal, was born in 1784; died July 
15, 1875. He received his first commission in 
1794, took part in the campaign in Holland in 
1799, distinguished himself in the war on the 
Peninsula and in the campaign of 1815, at the 
close of which he was made a K. 0. B. In 
1837 he was promoted to the rank of major- 
general, was appointed commander-in-chief of 
the troops in Jamaica in 1840, and in 1848 
Governor and commander-in-chief of the Mau- 
ritius. In 1850 he succeeded Sir Charles Na- 
pier as commander-in-chief in India, retiring 
in 1855. He was made a G. O. B. in 1859, a 
field-marshal in 1868, and in 1872, on the 
death of Sir John Burgoyne, was appointed 
Constable of the Tower of London. = 

GRAHAM, Hon. Wirttam A., a Southern 
statesman, died at Saratoga, August 11, 1875. 
He was born in North Carolina, September 5, 
1804, and was the son of General Joseph Gra- 
ham, a person of distinction during the Revo- 
lutionary War. He was graduated at Ohapel 
Hill University, N. C., in 1824, and subsequent- 
ly admitted to the barat Newbern. He served 
in the State Legislature from 18338 to 1836, and 
also in 1839 and 1840. In 1841 he was chosen 
to fill a vacancy in the United States Senate, 
and served through the Twenty-seventh Oon- 
gress. He was not reélected, because the Leg- 
islature of 1842-48 was of adverse politics. In 
the struggle of 1844 he was chosen by the 
Whigs as their candidate for Governor, and 
carried the State over an able and popular op- 
ponent by 3,153 majority, on a larger vote 
than was ever before polled. He was reélect- 
ed in 1846 by 7,859 majority, and declined a 
third term, retiring to private life. In 1850, 
on the accession of Mr. Fillmore, he was called 
into the cabinet to fill the post of Secretary of 
the Navy. At the Whig Convention which 
met at Baltimore in June, 1852, and nominated 
General Scott for President, Mr. Graham was 
named for Vice-President on the second ballot. 
Immediately upon his nomination Mr. Graham 
withdrew from the cabinet, and was succeed- 
ed by Mr. Kennedy, of Maryland. Mr. Graham 
retired from public life after the defeat of his 
party at the succeeding presidential election. 
During the civil war he ‘‘ went with his State,” 
but was at heart a Unionist. He attended the 
Union Convention at Philadelphia in 1866, 
called to sustain the policy of President John- 
son. He was within a recent period appoint- 
ed one of the arbitrators of the boundary of 
Maryland and Virginia, and was acting in that 
capacity at Saratoga. 

GRANT, Sir James Hops, an English gen- 
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eral, born in 1808; died March 7, 1875. He 
entered the army in 1826, and having served 
with distinction in China, under Lord Saltoun, 
he went to India. He commanded the Ninth 
Lancers during the whole of the Sikh wars of 
1848-49, and took a prominent part in sup- 
pressing the Sepoy mutiny of 1857-58. In 
1860 he commanded the military forces in the 


war with China, at the close of which he was 


made a G. O. B. 

GREAT BRITAIN, a kingdom of Western 
Europe. The Queen, Victoria, was born May 
24,1819. She is a daughter of Prince Edward, 
Duke of Kent, the fourth son of George III. ; 
succeeded her uncle William IV. as Queen of 
Great Britain in 1837; married, in 1840, Prince 
Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

Children of the Queen.—l. Princess Victo- 
ria, born November 21, 1840; married to the 
Crown-Prince of Germany. 2. Prince Albert 
Edward, heir-apparent, born November 9, 
1841; married, in 1863, to Princess Alexandra, 
daughter of King Ohristian IX. of Denmark. 
‘Issue, two sons and three daughters; eldest 
son, Albert Victor, born January 8, 1864. 3. 
Princess Alice, born April 25, 1843; married, 
in 1862, to Prince Ludwig of Hesse. 4. Prince 
Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, born August 6, 
1844; married, in 1874, to the Grand-duchess 
Marie of Russia. He is heir-apparent to the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 5. Princess He- 
lena, born May 25, 1846; married, in 1866, to 
Prince Ohristian of Schleswig-Holstein-Son- 
derburg- Augustenburg. 6. Princess Louise, 
born March 18, 1848; married, in 1871, to the 
Marquis of Lorne. 7. Prince Arthur, Duke 
of Connaught, born May 1, 1850. 8. Prince 
Leopold, born April 7, 1853. 9. Princess Bea- 
trice, born April 14, 1857. 

The cabinet was composed as follows in 
1875: First Lord of the Treasury, Rt. Hon. 
Benjamin Disraeli; Lord High Chancellor, Rt. 
Hon. Lord Cairns; Lord President of the Coun- 
ceil, Rt. Hon. Duke of Richmond; Lord Privy 
Seal, Rt. Hon. Earl of Malmesbury; Chancel- 
lor of the Hachequer, Rt. Hon. Sir 8. H. North- 
cote, Bart. ; 

Secretaries of State—1. Home Department, 
Rt. Hon. R, A. Cross; 2. Foreign Affairs, Rt. 
Hon. Earl of Derby; 8. Colonies, Rt. Hon. 
Earl of Carnarvon; 4. War, Rt. Hon. G. Har- 
dy; 5. India, Rt. Hon. Marquis of Salisbury ; 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Rt. Hon. George 
Ward Hunt; Postmaster-General, Rt. Hon. 

Lord John J. R. Manners. 

Parliament is composed of two Houses, the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons. 
The number of peers in 1875 was 486. Of 
_ these, 5 were princes of the blood-royal, 2 arch- 
bishops, 21 dukes, 20 marquesses, 129 earls, 32 
viscounts, 24 bishops, and 253 barons. The 
number includes 16 Scottish and 28 Irish rep- 
resentative peers. The former are elected for 
the duration of Parliament, the latter for life. 
The Speaker of the House of Lords is Lord 
Cairns, the Lord High Chancellor. The mem- 
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bers of the House of Commons are elected by 
the people. The number of electors on the 
register in 1875 was 2,305,094 in England and 
Wales, 289,789 in Scotland, and 232,874 in 
Treland. 

The following table gives the area and popu- 
lation of the British Empire, according to the 
latest official statements and estimates : 


COUNTRIES. Square Miles. Population. 
Great, Britain and Ireland...| 121,607 83,198,400 (1875) 
Heligoland, Gibraltar, and 
Malta's se vinds saccisce ces 145 176,218 (1871) 
IWUYOP Os, arsicscta a <ieise aiciei 121,752 33,874,600 
Cape- Colony iss csc.sc oe 192,420 496,881 (1865) 
British Kaffraria........... 8,468 86,201 (1865) 
Basnto-Land oi. osc. cies ae 8,450 5,00 
West Griqua-Land......... 16,632 25,477 (1865) 
East Griqua-Land ......... 3,402 85,000 
Natale vices teieseanccinacic 17,801 289,773 (1865) 
West African settlements... 17,115 633,400 (1871) 
Sts Helen as. i.5.c:s.505 « sciet cee 47 6,241 (1871) 
ABCONBION a2 55,215 3:55 2 eaves 84 27 (1871) 
Tristan da Cunha.......... 45 58 (1871) 
Maurttiusiss cos sccittioesis nels 739 817,069 (1871) 
Dependencies of Mauritius. 850 13,391 (is7t) 
New Amsterdam........... QD Dil) = dese tesecennts 
BGs Palio cc eta aden ye HU ee a eA 
BASICA cece casdietayementmist 260,526 1,978,018 
Australian Continent....... 2,945,227 1,776,495 cm 
TRASINENIAS., icc ecrewiess tices ‘ 26,215 104,217 (1878 
Now: Zealand... <22 seserseos 106,259 832,800 (1878) 
Norfolk Island............. 16. 481 (1871) 
Chatham Island............ 520 142 (1871) 
Auckland Islands.......... LOGE. Hil Ris dots atone ante 
Lord Howe’s Island........ 8.2 38T 
Feejee Islands............. 8,033.8 148,040 (1871) 
Fanning Island............ 21 150 
Caroline Island. 5... <2... BOB al) eediew svacaeee 
Australasia.........00. 8,086,518 2,862,860 
ach yiat) cM ECL Warr arn ee 904,049 190,563,048 (1871) 
Native states of India...... 546,695 48,267,910 (1871) 
COVION Ss Baie Ne dieses esis bie 2,405,287 (1871 
Straits settlements.,....... 1,206 808,097 (1871 
Hong-Kong ¢...0 <svesccets — 82 124,198 (1871) 
MDUAT 50315 Coe! e shateivise bei « 45 4,898 (1871) 
Nicobar Islands,........... 725 5,000 
Andaman Islands.......... 2,551 18,500 
Laccadive Islands.......... T 6,800 
Curia-Muria Islands........ Bis | saqecese ements 
BOSIO Sc ceiasink We ccisicte's CO 29,730 
Perim, Mosha, Kamaran, 
and Keeling Islands..... 17.45 900 
MIRA Ste te ot gins a oe ale 1,480,607 241,729,500 
Dominion of Canada....... 8,513,325 8,718,745 (1871) 
Newfoundland............. 40,200 146,536 (1869) 
WIQESRSGB 55s id. 5:6 s6955 8.010 dio Sie 40.8 15,309 (1871) 
SODGULABS oss. Bewsciwie’ ces 13,500 24,710 (1870) 
West Indios... civ cick cw es 18,754 1,063,886 (1871) 
British Guiana............. 85,425 215,200 (1871) 
Falkland Islands........... 4,741 803 
BM OVIGR .. Sids cctiacee es 8,670,986 5,185,200 
British Empire....| 8,620,889 284,629,700 - 


The above table somewhat differs from the 
last official statement on the area and popula- 
tion of the British Empire (the census of 
England and Wales, vol. iv., 1878), as it con- 
tains territories not enumerated in the official 
census, and in some cases later figures. - 

The following table gives the area and popu- 
lation of the civil counties (as distinguished 
from “union” or “registration” counties) of 
the United Kingdom: 
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- qiays Popula' 
COUNTIES. dma COUNTIES. Acres. cae 
ENGLAND. SCcOTLAND—continued. 
Bodied sreg ie eee: 295,509 TOON, “Rormickie oc sete<usenescusceene 297,161 36,486 
Bee a ee has 450,182 196,415 —  PeoMMOGsc cscs vascboes des ves ser 297,869 12,330 
BHCR ING DAM esi. xeon da cece ees 467,009 ATSISTO- WSelkirkssicestes aioe leieesie eo e'ergeinisic’s 166,524 14,005 
Oni bid ge oa aeaeiveane St 524,926 400606), o Rosburplicetur<scesnianioasn ts : 428,494 58,974 
Ohesters. coos cates sees cing tetecels 705,498 561,201 DUMPS cjacicicesam eels occ Sicluis cleo 705,946 74,808 
Glove mes eis sho srele ck ove reiewsls 869,878 864,348 Kirkcudbright, 0... seit seis siete’ 610,843 41,859 
OuMiberlatidssncdesasataeceessene 970,161 220,258  Wigtown...... .. ata cus hice 827,906 38,830 
DOWD y i osetia de has sense ctatess 656,248 879,394 
WOVOM Gee aoe ci one hieeiciene eeieerse 1,655,161 601,374 Total Joie ccticicadsstsowce scene 19,496,182 8,360,018 
1 BY65 g-1:] ROP Rea OMB Cera OO CATT 627,265 195,537 
WMP N ANN 2 aaiet<iccis Sere esioe scree 647,592 685,089 PROVINCES AND COUNTIES. 
IBSOR coe cre dais cade roscoe arose 1,055,183 466,436 
Gianeoster sacs ot en scenes 804,97 ,640 IRELAND. 
Woroford csc sass esc eesless 532,898 TIS STO ORMOW iiiae cers oss » Soka oda silos eng 221, 51,650 
sf RIS, Wapiti Re were te paneer 391,141 199.096 “Dablin.... cackcceaste eles ene 226,895 405,262 
Punting d O99. cestsere ee icesioratapeiarersy 229,515 68 T08e se Baldares. ccc vem ach abe sia ceices sidieie 418,497 83,614 
Riomtiie-tn oc nar vciare carers aitiscie rere 1,004,984 848.904 “KGIKONNY, is siteaccjcensceepesinss cox 13 109,879 
EAM CANStED nes toca viclsot serra eat 1,207,926 2910.405. BANG 6... cscs aseesspsccescccanins 493,985 75, 
elcesterscncccce sees cette ee 511,719 60.811 <“Longtord.:.. cse<suss Pi siisiseainc ok 269,409 64,501 
Winco cee cco etesstsieciaynieisaciss's : 1,767,962 436,599 RIGE! Siow grote ve ek ois brace nea aye 202,124 84,021 
MNDGIE Bex Fc etcictis te cuteraerseias 181,317 2 BSO\T Gi. as MOACH 285 c's dass nays pisces Me wales ¥ 8p « 579,861 95,558 
Monmouth. series cijeies wie wisvewiecls 868,399 195:4487 0 Queen ec’ sce ccathcs: fess oes eles 424.854 79,771 
INOPTOIK oa arcsetcnie sictorieroie eo aisjelssicrs 1,856,173 438.656 Westmeatincsss.s..csscoss cine’ 453,468 78,482 
INOTtHAM DLO ssj-5 serssteclesccainelcre 629,912 PAB SOL Be WiektOrac:asarses marc wecke? EF 576,588 132,666 
Northumberland: ; <2... sce 1,290,312 386646. WiCKIOW S.ciccis re iciaitrs ba aeora ste eee 500,178 78,697 
INottinghanits,....js<c<sisees ete 819,758 
TORO occ se 1 Ue caw ae meres 177,975 TOME... cas hh vvcgsnnnsss 4,876,934 1,839,451 
WVBtland eat meee os cto ieee sutras 22,073 
Sal06 ses isdn dae saewsesnm nee et) (CMM sa ateticisdas evan eeesbaee 827,994 147,864 
BOMSPECE cto are soe ce cena caes SER ASS: . “Oth ns citep ibe cask bidcntes eee] 1,849,685 517,076 
Southampton 044.084 ROM oni n a scscdnsass Nolectecearke = 1,185,918 196,586 
Statlord soc: 858.826". LAMOMOR, ccics cs nveseiaeiieccisuh tae 680,842 191,936 
Mutlolk 2. o:.064 $48,869 - TIpperary.c.s ccvidvindscavoyetens 1,061,731 216,718 
MUITOVe ere cusee eee JOOL, 685 §=—«- Waterford. 6... dss engensesenqsnin dat 461,552 123,310 
SUBBOR sie. c cw icigeietsim sovie corals shia cio 417,456 
WALWIGE <6 coi cd cwcpluelcerc denen 189 Manstehs cv isitics coed 6,067,722 1,898,485 
Weestmorelan diiasiec'ésismiesiere scenes 500,906 65,010 
WANS. i beeen estes cx cnnus 859,308 BOT ITG: AN oa dnrdoe ac vaccines teks ; 763,749 420,170 
WVORCOBLOE. anes chs icexen ans ¢ 472,458 BOOT Arnie 5x6. Sale caw ots ekeen sae 828,086 179,260 
York (ast Riding)..2.c2..352225 750,828 SOS AUG: OBVAs ois oc se cachicses Gunes bowkls 477,894 140,785 
York (North Riding)............ 1,361,664 RORSTS: Donegal’. cos cptelccsavswodecs fe.s 1,197,154 
York (W. Riding, incl. York city)..| 1,770,359 | 1,874,611 Down..................2csc eee. 610,740 : 
Formanaghiycs 055.035 cece oottevl 7,369 i, 
POU coors tates ae ae te See sac 82,597,398 | 21,495,181 Londonderry ........ dia Leevihae < ‘ 522,815 173,906 
Monaghan ...........00% deh ents $19,742 114,969 
va Tyrone........ Vig dwaxe delve ad ‘ 806,657 215,766 
ANPIOBOS 2 3/5o)s/cann gare esiis aes 193,511 51,040 
OOO ho ee aa 460,158 59,901 UMA... vcdccandee ster w-eeee| 5,483,206 | 1,883,228 
Cardigan eos vce cs ccs on acre oe 443,387 78,441 
AarmArthon oes ae ee soe eae 606,172 AIOLO! «= AGI WEG oy cnc eens scars eeocb ha 1,566,852 45S 
Camarvon' niceties stocte ce onelace 869,482 106,121 = Lei Sects die wyeige apieeend byes ee ; 392,363 95,562 
Denbigh ccc seve wasswesseecene oe 392,005 NOGA OVO sig can viccadinsicadihvackee 1,367,618 246,030 
Minty oo ee ae see aes cee 169,162 46912 Roscommon. 22. seve set i cee wal 603,955 140,670 
ArINMON PON 21524. Posie eee 547,070 897,859 EID ita vies vw sinn AVES Gas sehites 461,758 115,493 
Morionethie. 02s d.ccc tice sclele cine 885,291 46,598 . 
Montwoniery sso vas ee ea 85 67,623 Connaught... 2.01.05 c0cdeees * 4,892,041 846,218 
IPOMPTOKO! Heyes hs cpcan cist ire 893,682 91,998 
PSODON Voie cc geenase ee aiie eC ase 276,552 430 Total, sas sie tc eid noth ties oe .| 20,819,908 5,412,877 
ROEBL Son occ cance tanink ebaaaee 4,721,823 1,217,185 ISLANDS IN THE BRITISH SEAS, 
ty 
sores Fata eenereiicsccioisciasn fy aoe 
Ore y or eee sees ae SEF seaitae] Leper SUSenie Sites caraeec meres ms 
CMMBMONE onsen Coast 455,708 39,992 Total i: .. sos, wegnees oaekseen 198,647 144,638 
DUGHEMANU o cieeere cin eieine wesne neste | 1,207,188 24,317 
Ross and Cromarty......... .... 2,016,875 80,955 Soldiers and sailors abroad........ eres 216,080 
a gag Poraysictotsisiclciiercmia minse create py 87,531 
TD eee ees ccc sesscncccccs sone 187, 10,225 United Kingdom........ 77,828.904 $1 879 
Higin (Moray) 220000 840,000 43,612 g rat = 
Bear iatas Wane usente becustie ; 023 : : i 
Aberdeen -----eees 1.260623 | oud'eos , According to the calculations of the Regis- 
Ree eee Sosa i 248'9 34639  trar-General (who does not include the soldiers 
aie Ractationeth ws carieinvinchss ; prgirs opted and sailors abroad, and the islands in the British 
Fife. II) “gseaer | ets Waters) the population of the United Kingdom 
BING 665i b does sees casks 49,812 7198 for 1873, 1874, and 1875, was as follows: 
ie mae Nee nisioaicn evn ciae tts ones sine 
Wh diet tessa sess te sceaen 2,088,126 75,679 England and Wales....... 28,356,414 | 28,648,609 | 23,944,459 
BUM Tehins Sub vin seis bg ces sho beck 143,997 169i... Beotlend.....:.5.éasensie 8,430,923 | 3,462,916 | 8,495,214 
TRESS ean 162,428 $16,047 ° <Iréland....:...... 02.438 5,337,261 | 5,800,485 | 5,297,782 
MOET ils 0 via bin Bw a's ini Vide cinematics 735,262 200,809 Islands in British waters 
Re ee escalenic 568,868 765,339 penated Soles 6 ah Skee am 145,000 | 145,000) 145,000 
ee: Ga sN Spee bas ctinyenisc ae Pre ho Soldiers and sailors abroad} 216,000) 216,000; 216,000 
Edin eee Pee ee eee eee eee es ee ) 9 
BIMBGIOBCON, 0.0 vésacdccccccccsces 179,142 87,771 Total.’ is is @rageen 82,485,600 83,198,400 
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The movement of population for the four 
years 1871-1874 inclusive was as follows: 


YEAR. |Marriages.. Births. | Deaths. as hee 
England and Wales. | 
AST) \..s a adossaanes Dobe 190,112 | 797,428 | 514,879 | 282,549 
ASTD sic od. can Sedterearsie% 201,267 | 825,907 | 499,265 | 383,642 
1878) ..5). oe OE 205,615 | 829,778 | 492,520 | 837,258 
1841s. ssa eesceeeseee| 201,605 | 854,307 | 526,701 | 827,606 
Scotland. ; 
STL Cos Sarna Gein dneiss'oc 23,966 | 116,127 ; 74,644 | 41,483 
ASTD s okaeae eT iccees -| 25,580 | 118,878 | 75,741 | 48,132 
1878... cdciiesieemnaceseres 26,730 | 119,733 | 76,857 | 42,876 
ACY a tarerer | a OE Cate 6,247 | 123,795 | 80,676 | 43,119 
Ireland 
BEEBE. ic fo ce encvinrse 28,960 | 151,665 | 88,720 | 62,945 
BSA Ds A os.k wocsaiteiec es0 27,114 | 149,292 | 97,577 | 51,715 
BG oa ste naw Wicheweerews 26,270 | 144,377 | 97,537 | 46,840 
POUT aicis's sas ewereyece 25,201 | 141,411 | 92,352 | 49,059 


The following table exhibits the ages of the 
inhabitants of the United Kingdom, and the 
rate per cent. of persons living at the different 
age-periods: 


AGES. Males. Females. Rate per cent. 
: Males. | Fem. 
Under 5 years....| 2,098,828 2,081,974 13.7 | 12.9 
5to 10 “ ....) 1,875,202 1,868,197 12.2} 11.5 
2040" 15S 1,733,055 1,693,042 bot 2! 19.9 
15 to 20 * 1,510,595 1,536,915 : : 
20 to 30 * 2,438,998 2,728,514 28.1| 29.6 
30 te 40 * 1,863,049 2,057,892 t ¥ ; 
40to 50 * -| 1,474, 1,616,616 tir 0] 17.6 
50 to 60 * 1,125,020 1,228,026 : : 
60 to 70 * 745,000 2,256 
70 to 80 * ts 847,531 406,285 
80 to 90 * 81,442 110,707 78| 85 
90 to 100 * 6,205 10,078 ; ; 
100 and upward... 408 676 
Ages unspecified... 2,152 1,653 
fs) ee 15,801,880 | 16,182,831 100; 100 
Total population... 81,484,661 


The following table shows the percentage of 
mortality to the total population in twenty-five 
cities of the United Kingdom: 


ENGLAND. Cities. Per cent. 
i Sunderland ........... 2.34 
arta sites Wolverhampton ...... 2.389 
Birmingham.......... 2.68 9 50 
Bradford ........... i. 2.70 TOD va sontnas %.m 
ert Re ep 2.27 EK Minne 9.36 
“pes haga seaanesene oe 9 Cee Pe aaa a 
Leicester ............. 9.41 | Dundee .............. 8.16 
Liverpool ead ye ee 3.90 | Glasgow............0. 8.12 
anchester........... 8.04 Paaer 
Neweastle-on-Tyne ... 2.92 Total............ 2.87 
Norwich....... bake, CKO IRELAND. 
es Woe sheng oe Buen Satie a\Miain'ed «jee 2.60 
BRR e'ne-- rae cttine ae ; PHASE. Saeco cae wa 2.87 
oie aig hie PET ASS vans Sp orem pay ic I 
or +e eee eee wewneee ee a Ts an 
2.69 NBO eae sis ¢ cto stale 2.65 


o auemicd........- ; 


The number of emigrants from the United 


Kingdom to different countries was as fol- 
lows: 
F To the | To British |To Austra- To oth 
YEAR. United North /liaand New © other Total. 
‘States. | America. | Zealand, | Countries. 
1874-3. 148,161 | 25,450 | 53,958 | 13,445 | 241,014 
1878.....| 283,073 | 87,208 | 26,428 | 13.903 | 310,612 
1872.....| 233,747 | 82,205 | 15,876 | 13,385 | 295,213 
1815-1874 |5,236,496 !1,519,805 |1,096,912 | 210,198 '8119,911 


In 1874 £485,566 were remitted by settlers in 
North America to their friends in the United 
Kingdom. 

The number of persons belonging to each 
religious denomination is estimated as follows, 
on the basis of the census of 1871: 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Saou ENGLAND, - SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 
NATION, P aes 
Population, a Population. aly Population. pay 
Church of 
~ England 17,781,000! 77.8 78,000} 2.2 |18,537,000} 58.6 
Church of 
BOOUANG | 5.565 scce lice was 1,478,000! 48.9 | 1,473,000! 4.7 
Dissenters| 3,971,000; 17.4 | 1,486,000 | 44.2 | 6,034,000] 19.1 
Roman 
Catholics | 1,058,000} 4.6 | 820,000} 9.5 | 5,520,000} 17.5 
Jews..... 89,000! 0.2 6,000! 0.2 000} 0.1 


Enumerations of religious professions exist 
in Ireland only. This country had, in 1871, 
4,150,867 Roman Catholics, 667,979 Episcopa- 
zians, 497,648 Presbyterians, 43,441 Methodists, 
and 52,442 of different denominations. 

The nativity of the 22,712,266 inhabitants 
of England and Wales was as follows: 21,692, - 
165 were born in England and Wales, 213,254 
in Scotland, 566,540 in Ireland, 25,655 on the 
islands in the British seas, 70,812 in the British 
colonies, 139,445 in foreign countries, and 4,395 
on the high-seas. 

The ‘‘ General Report of the Census of Eng- 
land and Wales” gives the following estimate 
of British subjects residing abroad in 1871: 


United States...... S122, 8251 |MATSHIIR o.c:cticeccnseeies 1,528 
Argentine Republic. 10,533 | Netherlands........ 1,077 
Germany so. ii. 3s 6,969: | Obie 6.356 vesceeess 949 
BYaNne@ si. ete viies 6895 | SADA sic/ .- ciciaiss cele 800 
Btaly ws chee cence 044 | Morocco ........... 580 
Uruguay ....si..6s (O00 | Greece si cacsscccces 528 
Turkey and Egypt.. 8,275 | Colombia........... 500 
DOM 2... ccswacd 9,008!) HUngarys sc ccc coon 460 
Ge axciaences wna 2,614 | Sweden............ 855 
Bussi8e3 i533. ssevces 2,432 | Denmark .......... 269 
SDAIN 5s nie is cpt ats.s 2,369 | Other countries .... 571 
Switzerland ....... A 2,297 we 
Portugal 0.63. 6. 1,819 Potal ccecccsisle - 8,182,199 
Brae vex cnscdscave 1,709 


This table, made up from the different con- 
sular reports, does not lay any claim to com- 
pleteness, Norway, for instance, being omitted. 
The figures for France are unreliable on account 
of the German-French War. The French cen- 
sus of 1872 gives the number of British sub- 
jects resident in France at 26,008. 

The following table gives the population of 
all the cities and towns having in 1871 more 
than 40,000 inhabitants. Different statements 
of the population of English cities are some- 
times found to vary considerably, accordingly 
as the city proper (C.), the city and suburbs 
under one municipal government (M.), or the 
parliamentary borough (P.), is meant. In the 
following table they are distinguished, as above, 
by O., M., and P. Furthermore, I. denotes 
Improvement Commissioner’s District, and L. 
Local Board District. 


London......... 8,254,260 — | Leeds .......... 259,212 M. 
Glasgow (Scotl’d) 547,538 P. | Dublin (Ireland). 246,326 M. 
Liverpool...... - 493,405 M. | Sheffield ........ 239,946 M. 
Manchester ...., 851,189 M. | Edinburgh (Scot- 

alford ........ - 124,801M.|_ land)... ..... 197,581 P. 
Birmingham.... 843,787 M.| Bristol.......... 182,552 M. 
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Belfast (Ireland). ar 394 M. | Greenock (Scot- 
Bradford........ 45.850:M.| | Janda nes <ore 57,821 P. 
Stoke-upon-Trent 180 985 P. | Swansea........ 56,995 P 
Newcastle....... 128,443 M:.| Croydon. 2.0.5 55,652 L 
13 Gil eee GONG 121,892 M. | Southampton, 53,741 M 
Dundee (Scotl’d) 119,141 P. | Stockport....... 53,014 M 
Portsmouth..... 18:69) Mis. | RAC js:c1ssaisa.e s 52,557 M. 
Oldhami7. ci. . 113,100 P. | Merthy-Tydril 51,949 L 
Sunderland ..... 8.242 Ms Derby cies <eie ale 49,810 M 
Leicester ....... 95,220 M. | Walsall......... 49,018 P 
Brenton eeeies. ce 90,011 M. | Gateshead ...... 48,627 M 
Aberdeen (Scot- Paisley (Scotl’d). 48,257 P. 
land) wiser sis 88,189 P. | Bromwich ...... 47,918 I 
Nottingham..... 86,621 M.} Chatham ....... 45,792 P. 
Preston......... 85,427 M. | Birkenhead ..... 45,418 I 
Bolton es.aascc es 2,853 M. | South Shields... 45,336 M 
INOFWIGH 32:05." 80,886 M. | St. Helen’s...... 45,1384 M 
Cork (Ireland)... 78,642 C. | Leith (Scotland). 44,721 P 
Blackburn ...... 76,339 M. | Cheltenham..... 44,519 P 
Huddersfield. . AOMZDS ME: | MORK cr cisccceies 43,796 M 
Plymouth) .;;...° 68,758 M. | Dadley .. sc v. .02 43,782 M 
Wolverhampton 68,291 M. | Ipswich......... 42,947 M 
AK. oe elsrererete 65,510 M. | Great Yarmouth. 41,819 M 
Devonport ...... 034 P. | Northampton... 41,168 M. 
Rochdale ....... 63,485 P. | Burnley ........ 40,858 M. 
West Ham...... 62,919 E.. | Hawley:.......-... + 89,976 M. 


The following table is taken from the esti- 
mates of the Registrar-General for July, 1875: 


A ond One s.<iiiss 8,445,160 | 11. Bradford........ 168,305 
2. Glasgow ...... "534,564 12. Newcastle-on-| 497 gg5 
8. Liverpool...... 516,063 TY MG cic, aes aie : 
A : Manchester.. 856,626 | 18. Hull............ 133,932 
*) Salford: o:<.is¢ 35,720 | 14. Portsmouth..... 122,632 
5. Birmingham 866,325 | 15. Leicester........ 109,830 
6; Dubling. 335.05 14,666 | 16. Sunderland..... 106,342 
be COU Sid. io-cs 2s 0 285,118 | 17. Nottingham .. 92,251 
8. Sheffield....... 267,881 | 18. Oldham......... 7,437 
9. Edinburgh.... 211,626 | 19. Norwich........ 82,842 
10: Bristol. aor snc 196, 186 | 20. Wolverhampton. 71,718 


The revenue and expenditure for the year 
ending March 31, 1875, were as follows (£1 
= $4.8665) : | 


REVENUE. 

Customer cerereyns a ciseinnis cove cieis ois stole ie caisioe es £19,626,843 
Excise, stamps, taxes, and income-tax.......... 46,181,952 
OSESOMIGO se fertctovere aus isiese stars idisre diclsrote-sieco lorem vias 7,209,785 
ClO PTANHKSOLVICO ns alovaraiiareis «aise e nisieleieescisieis inte 1,129,989 
CLOWNP IANS shia iectere sine tio tieiee bis ors Risto eas seus 508, 
IMASCOMANGOUSiaciecieiicise tis cw ite stewie tains waste 8,828,724 

POLS crctevatete ties cota a's a, ete sis oie e<'e ecealar sles ale sia £78,480,237 


Of this total the net receipts within the year, 
after deducting repayments, etc., consisted of 
£75,005,595, of which £19,349,280 were cus- 
toms, £2'7,254,182 excise, £10,547,730 stamps, 
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£2,459,132 land-tax, etc., £4,315,132 income- 
tax, £5, 705,482 from the post-office, £1,123,794 
from the telegraph service, the balance being 
from various sources. Under the head.of mis- 
cellaneous the principal sources were as fol- 
lows: military and naval receipts and sale of 
old stores, £798,960; contributions from In- 
dian revenues, £57 6, 842; revenue depart- 
ments, £346,797 ; profits of issue from Bank 
of England, £138, 578. 


Debt: EXPENDITURE, 
Interest of the permanent debt and manage- 

MOOD ii swsadscerwepeven Soop seuteess Cenb sen £21,780,028 
Terminable;: anNuUitles.< << <i. se sicciveses eacees 5,173,658 
Interest of unfunded debt, etc........... ere 140,797 

Consolidated fund charges: 
Civil MAb scan acaesketakteoabsersepaarseeone 405,964 
Annuities and pensionS........cssccsccccsses 829,483 
Salaries and alloWanceS.......6ssccescecccces 99,154 
Courtsiof justice..0 3. scene site ons rer ae 628,658 
Miscellaneous BOrviCeBs.:. 6: s0sicvcviawesy cle e ss 125,829 
ga a services: 
a ieoa wee Moe eh RESMRe Cae whee Eee CNT Oe 14,519,434 
ree purchase-commission.,.........++2000+ 579,115 
OLS COREE Pe RCC TEE Carl Peer et rey re: - 10,680,404 
ate. of credit, Ashantee......cccssscscecces 125, 
Miscellaneous civil serviceS......5...++2ee00- 11,974,128 
Departmental charges: 

ustoms and inland revenue............ ees 2,694,908 
PORL-OMGGs. oi. sess caved siasarsarresncnsemt 2,911,917 
Tolograph SOrvi0e, .iccsscccssiioscwcscncscens 1,193,066 
Post-office packet service........-seceeseceee 972, 

Total ordinary expenditure.............. £74,328,040 
Expense of fortifications............. --»- £100,000 


The budget estimates for the financial year 
1875-76 are as follows: 


RECEIPTS, 
Customs........ £19,500,000 | Post-office...-.. A 750,000 
EEXOISO' 3s 00/010's00. 27,740,000 | Telegraph service 1,200, 000 
StAM De... ccc 0,600,0 Crown lands.... "885,000 
Land and house Mise eous... 4,100,000 
sen eeetielis 2,450,000 —- 
Income-tax..... 8, 900, 000 Total . 1. sses0 £75,625,000 
EXPENDITURES. 
Pabuodebticiswsccs asics eoeoenereees £27,470,000 
Oonsolidated funds < .. 2.006505 cca es 1,590, 
Miscellancous.....5cccccsscccsescscense 46,462,000 
PO Geceses sadaleabatetacevatees 2£75,522,000 


The local taxation and local expenditure of 
Great Britain and Ireland for 1872-73 were— 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. England and Wales. ‘Scotland. Treland, Total. 
RECEIPTS. 

bn eS Ca aie i RR ARS a RE PC £18,619,878 £1,683,008 £2,514,691 £22,817,0TT 
AMGIOOG NAROR cre ce: sci ci ce iva suk BG kates noe ee eesene 8,939,288 455,454 800,224 4,694,916 
BEOHE DUDUG PLOPEKEY 200033257 13 se than aseees weno wees 923,011 285,060 80,961 1,239,082 
Added by the Government... .....<s:60.can'eueds sear eeeed bac 962,895 128,788 1,000,9 2,087,592 

PORE WOAH RS fe aon, eh Satoh oor Fa Bk Bee c Beb aaa 6,583,812 ; 169,995 6,899, 
From other sources.........cscececcsens aerseiseiiseinac cere 2, 926, 984 138,763 187, 946 8,253,693 
MONI cep carota ous oe caw ena x wewacatooe oie Cae Mees £33,955,318 £2,831,676 £4,204,776 £40,991,770 

EXPENDITURES. 

head See MERaie ety chs etenineey ee sy alee ouee wie ee ence £8,491,110 £876,310 £957,843 £10,324,768 
scellaneous.... ....... Saleielete diets Gescteaeeeeaters eae 25,059,749 1,905,446 8,310,921 30,276,116 
OME cae te Oe one chai cde tat garatr odie ome tees £33,550,859 £2,781, 756 £A,268,269 £40,600,884 


The national debt was as follows: - Adding to this an unfunded debt of £5,239,- 


300, and annuities amounting to £55, 311, 671, 


DEBT. Capital. Charges. we "have a total debt for Great Britain’ and 

Total unredeemed capital of Ireland of £775, 348,686. The first debt in- 

puted debs a Great Brit- } | £723,514,005 | £26,576,692 | curred was in 1664, and since then it has been 

Debt reduced 1874-%5.........|  g,16, 200 growing steadily, with the exception of a few 
Charges increased 1875.........| ...... we. | 448,622 periods. 

In the following table a statement of the 

Debt on March 81, 1875... g BLO OR | a 

: ETA TO7T15 | £27,020814 debt, at various periods is given : 


‘i 


SS 


az 
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Revolution. 1689..... ee ; is shatclefatecie se cleans 1haee ao until in 1843 it reached £773,069,340. After 
sapere hs ioe cro a ae ca a 54145363 2 Short period of reduction, the Crimean War 
Accession of George I., 1714..........20000 aeieece 4145, ; , LLON, ; 

Accession of George IL, 1727.....c..ccceceee ses eee again advanced it, until in 1859 it reached 
Tn LUGS. oo sianadisiaeiseteesscecseesesessosesee 3,865,4 _ 
Commencement of the American War.......... 128,583,635 £786, 801,154 funded debt, £18,277,400 un 
Conclusion of American War, 1784............65 949,851,628 funded debt, and £4,023,7 28 annuities. Since 
Commencement of French War, 1793........... 239, 250, 248 then it eee been steadily reduced, until now 
Debt in 1h ieee. aid oieidi gia a Baie a elalais Bae blero eiawe' 840, 350, 491 


In 1817 the English and Irish exchequers 


‘ were united, and in 1835 the debt was reduced . 


to £743, 675, 299. But in consequence of the 
West India emancipation act it again rose, 


it has reached the lowest figure in the cen- 
tury. 

The imports from, and exports of British 
products to, other countries, were as follows in 
1878 and 1874: 


IMPORTS FROM. ® EXPORTS TO. 
COUNTRIES. 
1878. 1874. 1878. 1874. 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
BRMABIO Nara se hacies tins Osis let visibigie aie isik cletiesinieuisias aw clewXe £21,189,000 £20,933,000 £8,998,000 £8,776,000 
Sweden and Norway...........ceeeecees Sra 10,687,000 11,394,000 5,031,000 5,401,000 
Denmark (including Iceland) 8,571,000 8,890,000 2,671,000 2,520,000 
MFOITERD asc tcc sicicocs cious a nacre siecle Ceres 19, 926, 000 19,947,000 27,270,000 24,800,000 
PEGE OM AEN vers oie aja'es 55 o'nstie isin lenis’ clita aloyersrelu, wrawleisvereraraes 13, 272, 000 14,464,000 16,745,000 14,427,000 
WOISTATT 6.5.0.0 Gb ialselons snlbiscaloichaacvicles  Ssalsicie' c's alghoiars eves 13,075,000 15,049,000 7,201,000 5,828,000 
eg bat aro gp alba ew mne eloNs aieiale eee, Sivielove a's’ b ofes olde aimdla scree 43,399,000 46, ‘519, °000 17,292,000 16,370,000 
ME a aie cichete dela stale senor Sioinaieiale nee s ONE wee Car eee 10,973,000 8,642,000 8,737,000 4,064,000 
Portugel (including MB ZOYOS) soleisis caioisve staieisidisia steletereisieis ate 4,661,000 4,683,000 8,433,000 8,057,000 
yo aha heeet ei eee oie aisiein eleigisieiedle obs ahs.dle wysisewcio clog 8,831,000 8,634,000 ‘ 6,370,000 
PESOS TEU NOEL V asis sioiorciavd se sie sia Navavace Ge ruleldta solayousls' wis ieee 869,000 800,000 1,484,000 1,064,000 
REGO a serie ciclaiata diets t slarsl cia eicidletsn clas Beisieisicieieielesisias elec 1,737,000 1,537,000 994,000 1,010,000 
Turkey in Europe BP sc oharaie cia Wistere b aeelee catelelecel Serene aie sie 6,069,000 5,843,000 7,733,000 7,038,000 
MeO ERIRRTR LIN oer d o'u oi br0 6 9 ei aio! loc oF 0 osha 6 bis elo aiaiai sie eiaieisinversiers 1,024,000 612,000 1,079,000 11,245,000 
PUBV DE cides cae Varebiptac ig asael eee eieie le eibia eles sare aieivievs eis's giies 14, 156, 000 10, 515, 000 6,222,000 3 585,000 
RRC stare ie che Si cle ois bites ain lo/ tain ote lc'eo di tie wb.ewisielore ae £168,380,000 £168,462,000 £117,334,000 £105,555,000 
ARRAROC: MIEAPON cin ca scot) 4t-a fiscisig bcos cow eeieeeeiceaiieced £71,471,000 £73,897,000 £33,575,000 £28,242,000 
PROMO OS ne Coss ot sie sine bee wiladindle sauietibieeacialaetaecaaes 500,000 547,000 1,194,000 1,125,000 
TEP) ASIOPICR Sais oo via estes erect sak we cicevins oniee nes er - 1,364,000 1,121,000 331,000 157,0 
MSE RTIL EOL UO IDICO? «a c.010, 8 a: a'e.disjais-a's cere 's.o6/a bie eicle 8 alee ae 5,109,000 8,765,000 2,752,000 1,858,000 
Remainder of the West Indies..............0..- Bitetecials 849,000 403,000 900,000 783,000 
THRDIOMMOIE, Sod orcad se cle ss saleeise ew se.ccios Sad’ 6 aN slatle sites s 98,000 51,000 528,000 506,000 
Macy sete vars d vc ua taickele Dede Meiosis ee seisineiere ess 1,077,000 996,000 8,075,000 2,570,000 
Ecuador........ Molden tba cole siete hae tak sie bila see ees tals 818,000 297,000 01,000 65,0 
PUI Oe chained Ss kia Morales ohh suse sins 'a'sinbioy eipieis eeiaisiaciewae oie 7 page 7,003, °000 : ae 7,678,000 
PMP ORLING ROP DUC) sic gt eie since 4 'oaivjeied elas ineldersg.ce aceite ey 2. 000 ,00 
90 2G iO SRD RORY SR a Ba SIT} Larvo00 2,709,000 | 1,762,000 t 4,352,000 
NM ee eee Sachs aig.a aie os Ma eign bios aa ew AD oie ocd ea eee 4,764,000 4,701,000 3,165,000 2,751,000 
Mar te wii cies cidieinclea seisieiscietreses(aawsiec else owen ae 5, 220, 000 4,501,000 2,525,000 1,593,000 
America...... eee sie plete bela enw eis eeloiaie el aisiatoteisiere vie £101,546,000 £99,991,000 £61,182,000 £51,680,000 
EMT ROUCR Sy 56. doy ddjawncetbiedve.edls peeda eoudetes £20,852,000 £19,468,000 £10,318,000 $10,042,000 
PPRIRIBORIOMOR: 53 sic. diblde aa doy 6 BV8S i elds Goel Ride ale matels £81,009,000 £82,163,000 £66,326,000 _£72,280,000 
Total ftsiecsa Werte sie ee NT San led aby dault ees Sones. £371,287,000 £370,083,000 £255,163,000 £239,558,000 
Exports of foreign and colonial products..... SA ORSMAC Rb Rae basAS ses pe. lu ye pKe cen cece £55,$30,000 £58,092,000 
The movement of shipping was as follows (in tons) : 
| ENTERED. OLEARED. 
i YEARS. 
British. Foreign. Total. British. Foreign. Total. 
I, TOTAL NUMBER ENTERED AND OLEARED. 
1800; 2005... Saiealy se eaiee eelers Pay sascha veh cine es 6,889,000 5,284,000 | 12,730,000 9,026,000 5,491,000 | 12,517,000 
RE eet ea: 4'5, c's. ois nie rie ato ae os 14,541,000 7,824,000 | 21,865,000 | 15,106,000 7,469,000 | 22,575,000 
BEES dh tevaks osc sa Se aielehees sie tie eaates .-.-| 14,834,000 7,535,000 | 22,869,000 | 15,256,000 7,804,000 | 23,060,000 
II. LADEN SHIPS ENTERED AND OLEARED 
RIMM BR iticlna sels oars sinicc Md saiciswi tater esin tess!) (05,001,000 4,294,000 | 10,055,000 6,359,000 4,424,000 | 10,783,000 
MOR TEC nob aco cwa cre nee eeececes-cees| 12,475,000 6,320,000 | 18,795,000 13, 653, 000 5,486,000 | 19,189,000 
fo ESSAY 5 re Aare ete «-+-.| 12,751,000° | 6,330,000 | 19,081,000 14,011, 000 5,743,000 | 19,758,000 
TH, STEAMERS ENTERED AND OLEARED, ; 
to ee $4 oS ERO Pecos es Tae hE 2,145,000 000 2,549,000 2,042,000 377,000 2,419,000 
STS. isaaeances MERE a slebra diva aprenit 9,272,000 1,870,000 11, 142, 000 9,672,000 1,949,000 | 11,621,000 
SOURS ol anh ae eee eee Lie Lace yo PPS IRD Fate bed 9,555,000 1,871,000 | 11 "426, 000 9,853,000 2,001,000 | 11,854,000 


The number of vessels cleared for the United 
States was 3,214, of 3,034,793 tons, in 1873, and 
2,773, of 2, 806, 251 tons, in 1874. The number 


entered from the same country was 8,412, of 
3,020,158 tons, in 1873, and 4,068, of 8, 509, 249 
tons, in 1874, The number cleared for British 
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North America was 1,761, of 1,179,179 tons, in 
1878, 
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1,838,456 tons, in 1873, and 2,257, of 1,509,265 


and 1,824, of 1,242,328 tons, in 1874. The tons, in 1874. The commercial navy was as 


number entered from that country was 2,065, of follows on December 31, 1873 and 1874: 


SAILING-VESSELS. STEAMSHIPS. TOTAL, 
Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. Vessels. | Tons. 
Number of Ships registered. 

i : MSA ccgee cts rms Neisairette eines ica ss 21,464 4,108,000 4.033 1,871,000 25,497 5,979,000 
United Kingdom j th cee tee 21°693 | 4,091,000 | 8,868 | 1.714000 | 25,561 | 5,808,000 

ve A TUS (4S eras Seer eveierarscageisin cisya ress (otal alel petals acon discaie wah Aerie 11,488 1,554, 
British colonies , WRT ee eee eee ee 10,582 | 1,877,000 | 732 112,000 | 11,264 | 1.489,000 
OE Ohl shee a tsi lecea cet sets Bees tie atten nara 86,935 7,538,000 

a 
Number of Vessels used in 1874 (exclusive of River 
Steamers). 

COOETY nT Veiga dco meaon pdOnO Ree Onn nooo od poatauds 10,827 694,000 1,128 220,000 11,955 913,000 
Coasting andWlong VOy ares. cei. ssrsisisoic ss siete elelansiele ous)cieie 1,486 251,000 221 94,000 1,707 845,000 
MODE NOYEE Cyclo ore tos sysero Scrat Se Slee seroma ror 5,613 8,093,000 1,597 1,513,000 7,210 4,606,000 
Otel ee citess pace eee neuen apontneiemnes 17,926 4,038,000 | 25946 1,827,000 | 20,872 5,865,000 


The imports and exports during the past 
years were as follows: 


YEARS. Imports. Exports. eeu 
WOUds oe reek £370,082,701 | £297,650,464 | £667,733,165 
IS Vee eisiere sislelorauste 371,287,372 811,004,765 682,292,187 
1872. 54,693,624 | 314,588,984 | 669,282,458 

AVERAGE. 
1866-1870 ...... 292,777,000 234,717,000 527,493,000 
1861-1865 ......| 247,629,000 190,831,000 438,460,000 


The imports and exports of precious metals 
were as follows: 


YEARS, Imports. Exports. 
MB (Ae reisiraretcronelaatelslaisisisccieis £30,379,000 £22,854,000 
rly RPI Re ee a Ra 83,599,000 28,899,000 
AB UZ care: siejoteicaiaiess aics'sie.ea s/s 29,608,000 80,836,000 


The United Kingdom had on December 31, 
1874, 16,449 miles of railway, against 16,082 
in 1878. Of these, 11,622 were in England, 
2,700 in Scotland, and 2,127 in Wales. The 
capital in 1874 was £583,506,000 in England, 
£84,131,000 in Scotland, and £386,701,000 in 
Ireland, making a total of £704,338,000 against 


£588,320,000 in 1878. The total number of 
passengers amounted to 478,316,701 in 1874, 
against 455,634,767 in 18738. The total re- 
ceipts were £59,256,000 in 1874, against £57,- 
742,000 in 1878; while the net receipts were 
£26,648,000 in 1874, against £29,989,000 in 
1873. 

The number of letters forwarded in 1873 
was 907,000,000, and in 1874, 965,000,000. Of 
these 802,000,000 were in England, 90,000,000 
in Scotland, 78,000,000 in Ireland. The num- 
ber of newspapers and book packets was 254,- 
000,000 in 1878, and 238,000,000 in 1874. 

In 1874, 15,900,562 inland and 320,941 for- 
eign money-orders were issued, amounting to 
£26,296,441 and £1,211,231 respectively, mak- 
ing a total of 16,221,503 money-orders, amount- 
ing to £27,507,672. 

The length of the telegraph-wires at the end 
of 1872 was 105,051 miles; the number of 
offices in 1873 was 5,600, and the number of 
messages delivered in 1874 was 19,116,634, 
exclusive of press, service, and news messages. 

The value of the principal articles of import 
and export was as follows in 1874: 


IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 
Articles, Value, Articles. Value 

Corn, grain cand Whaat. vec sitiscives Galbtse cise £51,070,202 ; Cotton manufactures .........sccccccescscsiees £59,728,000 
BSW COCION so) yore aiire eile nace ewer ee eG 50,696,496 CUBIS 2 os cic odie 0 vies 6 pea daisy cig melee aeereeh 36,740,276 
WOOD ANG MDE). 2. ccrcienicsihels nee eae aed aes 21,828,287 | Woolen and worsted manufactures............ 22,770,952 
ARIE le acesnetner aa eeen Ne hea eRe AoE UR rate oes | 21,116,184] Cotton yarn ... 5 «.. . ccwswsewweppasion «auiiieeeee 14,517,4 
BUSA ce cre ayer Meee ea eee 20,191,471 | Coals and fuel ..... 2.55. .esesum ov esneuics wena 11,984,621 
Silk, raw and manufactured .........00cceeceee 77,560,918 | Linen yarn and manufactures.................- 10,758,088 
fae SOAR RIG OOS Ee Tee. s TENS ASS 41,582;:696 | Machinery ...)......, 05 ss0s sabe peesnevensinvene 9,790.9 
PONG ROMY ous dotve casa eeser eed onatenne 11,878,622 | Notions and millinery .........-2+-eseeeeeeess 6,140,160 
ER Foie occiscs ohinct cuniws aciakinst x Re 10,976,108 | Woolen and worsted yarn .......+++20ese+eee- 558, 
Batter Crier ss. ae eth es ee eee 9,050,025 | Hardware and cutlery............--seceeeeeee 4,408,899 
POOR ts ak cs ae et nei ick puted 7.464.798 | Leather’. ..,..5..c ccs een Lea pe ore een 48, 
MN OR ae orca eis ales co aes ee T0G4 188: | Bik i... ..00sceececnibdads eee eden enmenne 8,184,062 
WOME As Oersncr ous Sachin crete wey amen BOSCH. |) ATCA, on icls aws-s vic cmmeisime oaatnte ClePemedinee 2,618,034 
Hides, tanned and untanned................... 6,851,680: |, Boer and a6... ...0.0scvnseaionsmeneasway pais 449, 
PENMAN ATE HOD Sag o:cs sins «04's Gu wisinsh oh cdinane 5,902,429 | Chemical products .......... Re ey eS 2,143,049 
“AR NR oD ee er 5,799,728 | Telegraph-wire ........-..s..sssssscsseessees | 2119\801 

The British army is filled up exclusively by being counted as three in the reserve. By the 


recruiting. The term of service is twelve years, 
after which a soldier can serve for nine years 
more. At the end of three years he can also 
enter the reserve, one year in the regular army 


reorganization of 1872 the United Kingdom is 
divided into sixty-eight military districts. In 
each district there is one brigade depot of 182 
men, two battalions of the regular army, which 


. 
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alternately serve abroad, two battalions of mi- 
litia, and the volunteers of the district. Accord- 
ing to the army estimates for the year 1875-’76, 
the army was to be composed as follows: 


TROOPS. Officers. | Privates. | Horses. 
schaaiee es 
REGULAR ARMY. 

Gonoral (Stall, fo c.nc.ceccldaie's conc seice 0 Oe erence 250 
Cavalry glia sites ccs tiegc veces 873 | 16,402 | 13,971 
Artillery GA setiisectset cedaNiee ee ss 1,420 | 33,476 | 14,044 
ENGineary GOFPS ssa se cries ciceccases 824 4,873 422 
SIRF ic is sid Gh 50m as odes ae se 5,128 | 120,180 | 1,000 
Colonial Corpses dcP eis. .6 sl eee’ 126 2,3 12 

Officers on the general and depart- 
SPIO GGL BAUS 2S 5:0, 6-414:9. 0.4 civiera oers 88 90 650 

Paymaster’s, chaplain’s, medical and 
control departments ............ V1 ad Meeps 850 
Diopiital Copan as cos decscews cnc. 2 1,824 | 1,095 
Army service corps...........:... 8 S006 icca'e se 
Miscellaneous establishments...... 120 OP ise eierers 
Reserves of the regular army...... 1,800; |: $2,000 |}... 
SOOM UNAS WET Y occas co's se esis 11,677 | 214,254 | 31,544 
Total number of men.........] ...... 225,981 ||. 52.6. 

RESERVE TROOPS. ie 

Yeomanry cavalry...........0000% 1,048 | 14,330 | 16,000 
RIG ial cli diie Fw hes bide oles Mr vic 8,486 | 130,466 800 
Volunteers (total number of men)..| ...... 161,150 | 3,200 

Total number of reserve troops 
GaN, and WMO) 5. 5 0s ire ves 00.0» 310,480 | 20,000 
OAL REDE OS eva hae Bt eeaveahtiedes ee 536,411 | 51,540 


Besides the above, there are the following 
organizations: In Ireland there is a police force 
under military discipline, consisting of 18,000 
men and 4,000 horses; the Channel Islands 
have a militia of 300 officers and 8,000 men, 
subsidized by the British Government; India 
has a native army of 140,000 men, and a police 
force under military discipline of 190,000 men, 
the officers of both of which are Europeans; 
the colonies all have a militia, a volunteer 
corps of their own. The home Government 
stations troops only at fortified places (except 
in the Cape Colony, where peculiar circum- 
“stances exist), and at places where policy de- 
mands it, as in Hong-Kong. 
army was distributed as follows on January 1, 
1875: England, 67,152 ; Channel Islands, 2,048; 
Scotland, 4,348; Ireland, 22,731; under way, 
3,953; in the colonies, 28,003; and in India, 
63,197 men. 

The navy consists of 59 iron-clads, about 300 
steamers, and 170 sailing-vessels. Of this 
number 244 were in commission on August 1, 
1875, 126 being at home and 118 abroad. The 
navy is manned by 46,625 seamen, 14,073 ma- 
rines, and 18,337 men belong to the Royal 
Naval Reserve. 

In 1874 the number of schools inspected by 
the Government inspectors was 13,163 in Eng- 
Jand and Wales, and 2,609 in Scotland. These 
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schools had accommodations for 2,962,981 chil- 
dren in England and Wales, and 392,771 in 
Scotland. The average attendance was 1,759,- 
641 in England and Wales, and 280,148 in 
Scotland. In [reland there were on the same 
date 7,257 national schools, in which the total 
ntmber of pupils during the year had been 
1,006,511, and the average daily attendance 
395,390. 

In England the number of paupers relieved 
in 1873-74 was 829,281, and the amount ex- 
pended was £7,664,957. Scotland in the same 


year had 123,182 paupers, on whom it spent 


£847,682. In Ireland the number of paupers 
was 79,633, and their annual cost £958,203. 
The rate per head of the total population for 
relief of the poor was 6s. 6d. for England and 
Wales, 5s. 4d. for Scotland, and 88. 74d. for 
Treland. 

The number of criminal offenders committed 
for trial, convicted, and acquitted, in the United 
Kingdom, was as follows in 1874: 


COUNTRIES. COmmRINOd FOE)» cc victeas || iguittal: 
Trial. 
England and Wales... 15,195 11,509 8,649 
Sootland, 2.46 isasces 2,880 2,231 654 
freind 33.23 & 2 ees: 4,130 2,367 1,748 
BLOG atadicatotan 22,205 16,107 6,051 


On December 31, 1874, there were 89 re- 
formatory schools in the United Kingdom, of 
which 68 were Protestant and 21 Roman ‘ 
Catholic. They were attended by 5,424 boys 
(3,519 Protestant and 1,905 Catholic) and 1,364 
girls (862 Protestant and 502 Catholic). The 
number of industrial schools at the same time 
was 161 (101 Protestant and 60 Catholic), at- 
tended by 10,368 boys (7,423 Protestant and 
2,945 Catholic) and 5,610 girls (2,124 Protes- 
tant and 3,486 Catholic). The police and con- 
stabulary force in 1874 was 28,870 in England 
and Wales, 3,075 in Scotland, and 12,224 in 
Ireland, making a total of 44,169. 

The circulation of the notes of the Bank of 
England, and the average of bullion kept on . 
hand by that institution, together with the 
total bank-note circulation in the United King- 
dom in 1860, 1870, and 1874, were as follows: 


Total Banks United | Average of Bullion 


YEARS. |} Bank of England. 


Kingdom. in Bank of England. 
BS60i2;. £21,332,624 £38,852,461 £15,387,468 
1870... 23,268,859 89,853,329 20,655,337 
1874.... 26,277,150 43,935,256 22,280,243 


The returns of the savings-banks for 1873 
and 1874 made the following exhibit : 


1878. 1874, 
be ewes Number | Number of Depos-| Amount due to | Number |Number of Depos-| Amount due to 
of Banks. itors. Depositors. of Banks, itors. Depositors. 

England and Wales ...........csc0eeesesees 886 1,133,092 £33,328,410 881 1,144,884 £34,064,254 
SeOt ETT aA N a yee cies soos evescceh 52 232,300 4,637,428 52 241,551 4,936,084 
Treland.......esseeseceesecseecsseceeesees 41 58,745 2,124,487 39 55,455 2,017,561 
Islands in British seas................0.00. 2. 21,852 440,526 2 21,672 449,272 
PODS a LOR UAENG oe Lhd SUS As os ob 481 1,445,489 £40,525,851 474 1,463,562 £41,467,171 
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The post-office savings-banks have been rap- 
idly and steadily growing in favor, as can be 
seen from the following table. 
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Yand in 1874 were 1,000,561 bbls. cured, 517,- 


558 bbls. branded, and 787,314 bbls. exported. 
These figures are the largest on record. The 
increase in 1874 over the average of the seven 


Number of preceding years was 27 per cent. in the quanti- 

Post-Offce | Accounts d, 46 t. in the quantity exported 

nan Post-Office | ‘oon the | Number of | Amount of ty cured, 46 per cent. In quantity expo ; 
Savings- | “Sis of | Deposits. | Deposits and 59 per cent.in the quantity branded. The 

Banks: | December. cod and ling fisheries in 1874 produced 6,754 

; bbls. cured in pickle, against 12,381 in 1873, 

EE ene 8,321 | 611,819 | 1,802,809 | £3,719,017 ’ At te ie ’ 
eee 4.082 | 1,198;158 | 2,135,998 | 5,995,121 and 143,466 cwts. cured dried against 160,7 16 
ASIA cwcwis bBooe 5,068 | 1,668,733 | 8,044,692 | 8 341,256 jn 18738. The returns of the cod and ‘ling 


The agricultural returns for i874 show the 
following number of acres to have been de- 
voted in the United Kingdom to the different 


crops: 
Crops. Acres. 
WOLNsCNOPSsae ne ccer ee eeciseaisiaieteletetiolen te 11,364,834 
GT GON CLOP Sy tere sree. cspsiaiole terns ae cial ssorwvatnisieiele 4,957,683 
OEHOM CLO Maver to orc oscisrs eis sitaye ie sisisieretoleveleay> 12,558,126 


The live-stock of the United Kingdom was 
as follows in June, 1874: 


Number. 
FR OLPSGS ioc oilers cei ores s oslo ehiatsteneteine 1,845,05 
Cattle Piicccicccies oak die oc eiatireumre lars tiareiare 10,270,516 
HEC Dime rri aicasidcceune cmiileeirerersie 84,837,206 
) 6) ye eee SE DO GHNOC COTO OE ODTC 8,529,897 


In 1875 the extent of land in Great Britain 
producing wheat was 3,342,388 acres; barley, 
2,509,598 acres ; oats, 2,664,048 acres; potatoes, 
522,634 acres; and hops, 69,203 acres. 

In 1875 Great Britain had 6,012,605 heads 
- of cattle, 29,165,278 sheep, and 2,229,870 
pigs. 

_ The results of the herring-fisheries of Scot- 


fishery of 1874 were not so good as in 1878; 
but the year 1873, as compared with 1872, 
showed an increase of 14,740 cwts. cured 
dried, and of 441 bbls. cured in pickle. This 
increase was not produced, as in some former 
years, by importation, the result of successful 
expeditions from Shetland to the Faroe Islands 
and Iceland, but was obtained from the home 
coasts, and chiefly from the fishing by boats 
off Shetland, Orkney, and the Hebrides. The 
number of fishing-boats in Scotland in 1874 
was 14,847, and of fishermen and boys, 45,226. 
In 1871 the total estimated value of the sea- 
fisheries of Scotland was £1,505,431. 

In 1874 the amount of coal exported was 
18,927,205 tons, of iron and steel manufactures 
2,487,522 tons, and of pig iron 776,116 tons. 

The finances, commerce, and movement of 
shipping of the British colonies were as fol- 
lows, according to the “ Statistical Abstract 
for the Colonial and other Possessions of 
the United Kingdom, 1859-1873” (London, 
1875): 


COLONIES, Income. Expenditure, Debt. Imports. Exports. Praha 
£ £ & £& £ 
GD FAG AT aio coos ole ra.c hc. oajeisyeeialais o/s) 4\s/arniaiss’s 48,000 46,000 Renae? stleste ded ithe te alemenels 
WANE Spo ter te eit ie ictal ee elevate spins ieee oe eniecs erate TBZ000 yin cane see (?) 8,706,000 8,010,000 4,342,000 
Dominion -of- Canada jecccs ces co-clecie series 4,336,000 3,995,000 | 21,986,000 | 26,478,000 | 18,655,000 6,186,000 
ING wound lan ds aie cts: cesses la ctexslaeyelotate tel aie a 75,000 205,000 230,000 1,410,000 1,631,000 12,000 
BSN Be rstapeinsc etsteicere orcs else aloteca kiphesaleiave alee & 33,000 45,000 14,000 255,000 65,000 146,000 
HIONAUPAB Noche entre hdlaska kee sews eneniee 52,000 34,000 16,000 237,000 217,000 72,000 
ahamMaAlislandsrc. wie soyita se cei cits 54,000 52,000 54,000 226,000 157,000 187,000 
POP kTSAnds \tkcs seis ae eiseeiss e'siese ss rele eis 000 9,000 2,000 18,000 24,000 114,000 
SAMIR Sad vc cra he rec tee ate wet eels as 510,000 523,000 633,000 1,733,000 1,266,000 615,000 
WireinvTslandsivcac ac) ae cntaswwielecle seme 000 ,000 Sia sists 4,0 6,000 8,000 
BERS IS a5 ot ercracalelelercve sie Sisisis wlaretaie oe ‘ 25,000 34,000 7,000 162,000 180,000 60,000 
SP INOWABs 5 ca cases snis mains We anlar s wee sien 9,000 S000) Bee onceas 2, 3,000 000 
ADUIPUR MG Can nine clon ania e asrtieeent 33,000 88,000 52,000 169,000 171,000 51,000 
Montserrat......... Pete oe Aisetoe RAN 5,000 5,000 PP ‘ ,000 18, 
MOOWMMNICR ee cave niccle tet woeioiersisioroalsratacc ers 16,000 18,000 5,000 63,000 62,000 19, 
Santa EUs soo. cease cats Sdcmieteareas 20,000 20,000 8, 116,000 151,000 88,000 
BG VMOGNG ob hc atwnes cues baci geiad 29,000 OOO Awana 161,000 216,600 41,000 
DOIVAGOGSi\.. Se oecueain thing sonra neKs 124,000 122,000 15,000 1,194,000 024,000 806,000 
RALOMNOR Crs hs cueet revevasn eds caeeeses 25,000 27,000 9,000 133,000 148,000 281,000 
POUBRO a chiusiss's seh oes aNeauatue ke aiAs 9,000 11,000 See 44, 45,000 11,000 
WHOIGRG a5 ie ces cecsaa can cneeee ssa’ 283,000 326,000 78,000 1,324,000 1,734,000 526,000 
Wreeh Indien (Total) 3 icc sctewececceatean 1,151,000 1,224,000 873,000 5,420,000 5,258,000 2,244,000 
Britiah Qulangic socks sadece sev hg eek loose 862,000 890,000 475,000 1,765,000 2,217,000 446,000 
Malkland: Talands ooo oe<ccdscas aves viele 5 - 11,000 10,0005 [0 atesa sce 37,000 41,000 56, 
POrRCON Ds ENOIG SS cl tN orn as eoran eben eee 50,219,000 | 50,638,000 |120,698,000 | 85,817,000 | 56,526,000 4,760,000 * 
Straits Bettlomentss:...3 5 oc csccccacscccues 18,0 ZOH-000 7 vee 12,120,000 | 11,302,000 507,000 
OMOMsamiact hens ee eet chee a 1,267,000 1,176,000 640,000 5,574,000 5,440,000 ,994,000 
AOR OU wai i apy ig oe eer et CA 177,000 165,000 "|... ..cccm || eccdBekbr oer eeeeeen ,273,000 
ROM oa ais 8 ee ca si veismn ue tagveg aatetirne 7,000 T0008 A MSc eiecss 80,00 85,000 15,000 
PAAIBLTAN As eicta cialis tineteste Waeltisioeinec se 11,175,000 | 10,167,000 | 42,642,000 | 41,447,000 | 89,130,000 5,099,000 
PEO CAILOUY:. calc c ar oke tee Ate u Keck 2,078,000 2,160,000 1,728,000 5,452,000 4,011,000 542,000 
UMBUMAS Ge ois toe cies me oe ee sateaietat 207,000 000 831,000 1,011,000 651,000 107,000 
Rpeeen 10ND (1872) ccs cack scevcsanccccs ss 94,000 87,000 25,000 412,000 859,000 242, 
SPUN OARS CLOT2) 0. ececocvincasccccecce 40,000 UA ee Cee 260,000 885,000 (? 
SIU CLON Gore's 40 0 pocee's ds koi ccceccis 17,000 MRO00 Mic cso as 123,000 . 127,000 $000 
StirHelona. ov. sscccee Siaieigibiacs.s'elsidiolpreivie telcle 15,000 17,000 (?) 91,000 43,000 162,000 
ERUSAORTIB 0's 0516 w sin tie s on o'e s.60'e 6:0 wie'c's vise s0'6/s 690,000 657,000 900,000 2,454,000 8,875,000 518,000 
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The mineral statistics of the United King- 
dom were as follows in 1874: 


METALS. Quantity. |  Msthnated 
Coal, TONE bc vscis's ein s.ccs.s 125,048,257 | £45,849,194 
Pig iron, Mi asichsesee seeds 5,991,408 16,476,372 

Fine sop Ee Be PS Suid: do ese seis. 4,981 447,89 
Metallic lead, “* .....eeeeee scone 58,777 1,298,463 
Tin, SOT S ridaastne sts bass 9,942 1,077,712 
inc, Pitt ansiee vatdse sss 4,4 106,773 
Silver from lead, ounces.......... 509,277 127,319 
Fold, eres 383 1,540 
Estimated value of other metals..| ......... 8,000 
Tata beer iiiartia wlalias's eo dicelsd se] oy as se ieiscies £67,834,000 


The session of Parliament for 1875 was 
opened by commission on February 5th. The 
speech was read by the Lord-Chancellor. It 
commenced with the assurance that friendly 
relations continued to exist with all foreign 
powers, and with the expression of a hope that 
the peace of Europe would remain unbroken. 
Reference was then made to the conference 
held at Brussels on the laws and usages of 
war. Spanish affairs, on the question of the 
recognition of King Alfonso XII., were men- 
tioned. The slave-trade on the East-African 
coast, Chinese and Japanese difficulties, the col- 
onies, the Gold Coast, Natal, and Feejee subse- 
quently were reviewed, and this portion of 
the speech was concluded by reference to an 
abundant harvest in India, which consequently 
had averted an expected calamity. After re- 
viewing the finances of the United Kingdom, 
reference was made to the measures to be in- 
troduced during the session, including the 
transfer of land, the reconstruction of the ju- 
diciary, improvement of the dwellings for the 
working-classes, ‘friendly societies,” a mer- 
chants’ shipping act, and the questions of ap- 
pointing a public prosecutor, trade-unions, and 
agricultural tenancies. A few days before the 
opening of Parliament, on January 15th, Mr. 
Gladstone had published a letter, in which he 
announced his retirement from the leadership 
of the Liberal party, and on February 3d 
Marquis Hartingdon had been elected his suc- 
cessor. The new leader of the Liberals made 
the usual criticism on some portions of the 
speech in the House of Commons, and the 
Earl Granville performed the same duty con- 
nected with the leadership of the Opposition 
in the House of Lords. Addresses in reply to 
the speech from the throne were then in both 
Houses agreed to. 

The election of John Mitchel as member for 
Tipperary led, on February 16th, to a discus- 
sion as to whether an unpardoned convict 
could hold a seat in the House. Papers re- 
lating to his conviction and escape from custo- 
dy were put in. Mr. Disraeli, on February 
18th, moved that, owing to Mr. Mitchel being 
an unpardoned convict, he was incapable of 
- being elected or returned as amember. After 
numerous amendments had been rejected, it 
was resolved that a new writ should be issued 
for Tipperary. This rejection of John Mitchel 
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by the House of Commons caused great popu- 
lar agitation in Tipperary. At a meeting of 
the Nationalists, held on the 21st of February, 
it was resolved to reélect him. Charles J. - 
Kirkham, one of the Fenian leaders of 1865, 
published a letter advocating that course. Mr. 
Mitchel’s electoral address was as follows: 
‘‘ Electors of Tipperary—You have made me 
your representative. I sincerely thank you. 
The British Parliament has pronounced me 
disqualified to represent you. Is this verdict 
yours? If not, vote for me. I stand again, 
unpromised and unpledged.” On March 11th 
Mr. Mitchel was elected for the second time 
as member for Tipperary, but before the House 
of Commons had another discussion on the 
question of his admission he died at Newry. 
On May 26th the Court of Common Pleas, to 
which the appeal in the case of the Tipperary 
election was referred, unanimously decided 
that the late John Mitchel was disqualified, 
and that Mr. Moore was entitled to the seat. 
Another remarkable election for the House 
of Commons, which took place in February, 
was that of Dr. Kenealy, well known as the 
defender of the Tichborne claimant. He was 
elected on February 16th for Stoke-upon- 
Trent, by nearly 2,000 majority over his near- 
est opponent, a Liberal and (so-called) work- 
ing-man, Mr. Walton. Dr. Kenealy did not 
stand as either Liberal or Tory, but his election 
was simply a popular demonstration in favor 
of the claimant and his counsel. It showed 
that a multitude of Englishmen still believe 
Arthur Orton to be Tichborne. On April 23d 
Dr. Kenealy brought in a motion that a royal 
commission be appointed to investigate the 
circumstances attending the Tichborne trial. 
In a powerful speech in support of his resolu- 
tion, Dr. Kenealy alluded to the growing dis- 
satisfaction at the result of these trials and 
the manner in which they had been conducted 
by the bench. Nothing. short of a royal com- 
mission of inquiry would content the people of 
England, who were convinced that justice had 
not beendone. He stated that he had received 
many letters from America to the same effect. 
The discontent had grown into a torrent which 
was pouring over theland. The late ministry 
partly owed its downfall to its conduct in re- 
gard to the Tichborne case. He asserted that 
he had positive proof that the Chief-Justice, 
Sir Alexander Cockburn, in society, while the 
trial was in progress, said he would give the 
claimant fifteen years’ imprisonment. He spoke 
in severe terms of the Pittindreigh forgeries, 
and stated that the claimant was unable to 
call more witnesses for lack of funds. The 
penalties for contempt of court had been di- 
rected against one side only. The witnesses 
were browbeaten, and the partiality of the 
bench was patent throughout the proceedings. 
Dr. Kenealy declared he had sacrificed him- 
self to his sense of honor.and duty, and had 
been irretrievably ruined in his profession. 
He believed the motion before the House would 
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never be renewed in its present form. It was 
impossible to predict the result if this commis- 
sion should be refused. The defeat of the mo- 
tion would spread dismay throughout the coun- 
try. Dr. Kenealy spoke three hours. He was 
followed by Mr. Whalley, who seconded the 
motion. The Attorney-General, Sir Henry 
James, Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. Bright, opposed 
the motion, which was finally rejected by 1 
to 433. 

Among other subjects discussed by the House 
of Commons during the month of April was 
the woman’s-suffrage question. On April 
7th a lengthy debate took place on a bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Fawcett to enable unmarried 
women to vote at elections for members of 
Parliament. Messrs. Chaplin, Leatham, and 
Smollett, made speeches in opposition to the 
measure. Mr. Smollettsaid the agitation em- 
anated from turbulent women in America. 
The bill, if passed, would enfranchise women 
who gained their livelihood by immorality. 
The House, upon a division, refused to order 
the bill to its second reading by a vote of 152 
to 187. Mr. Disraeli voted with the minority. 

On May 4th a motion was offered by the 
Marquis of Hartingdon that the House should 
not entertain any complaint with respect to 
the publication of its proceedings, except in 
cases of willful misrepresentation, or when 
publication is prohibited, and that strangers 
shall not be obliged to withdraw unless they 
are disorderly, or by special direction of the 
House. A vote on the motion was not taken 
until May 31st, when it was rejected. Mr. 
Disraeli then moved that, if attention is called 
by any member to the presence of strangers, 
the House shall decide by division whether 
they withdraw; furthermore, that the Speak- 
er be empowered to order their withdrawal 
whenever he thinks fit. Mr. Disraeli’s motion 
was adopted. 

A violent scene occurred in the House of 
Commons on July 22d. Mr. Disraeli announced 
that the Government had abandoned the Mer- 
chants’ Shipping bill for the session, and ex- 
pressed the hope that the session would be 
closed on the 10th or 12th of August, or pos- 
sibly at an earlier date. Mr. Plimsoll took the 
floor and delivered a speech in which he vio- 
lently attacked the Government. He said the 
consequence of the abandonment of the bill 
would be the destruction of thousands of lives. 
He spoke vehemently and excitedly, using ex- 
traordinary epithets, stamping his feet and 
gesticulating wildly, setting the House in an 
uproar. Mr. Plimsoll added that he was de- 
termined to unmask these villains. Upon 
being called to order, he advanced to the table 
and gave notice that he would ask, on July 
27th, whether certain vessels which had been 
lost, entailing great sacrifice of life, belonged 
to Mr. Bates, member for Plymouth. Mr. Dis- 
raeli moved that Mr. Plimsoll be removed from 
the House. The Speaker ordered Mr. Plimsoll 
to withdraw his remarks, but the latter left 
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the Chamber, shaking his fist at the Govern- 
ment benches as he went out. The House 
then began discussion as to what action it was 
proper to take in regard to Mr. Plimsoll’s con- 
Several speakers urged his excitability 
as an excuse for his offense. Mr. Bates subse- 
quently made a personal explanation in regard 
to the remarks of Mr. Plimsoll concerning 
himself. He acknowledged that he had lost 
five ships during the last two years, but said 
they were well equipped, were classed A No. 
1 at Lloyd’s, and were only insured for part of 
their value. He expressed pity for Mr. Plim- 
soll, who, he said, was not responsible for his 
action. Messrs. T. E. Smith, Liberal member 
for Tynemouth, and Mr. Rathbone, Liberal 
member. for Liverpool, protested against the 
Government’s course. They declared that the 
suspense and uncertainty which would be pro- 
duced by the withdrawal of the Merchants’ 
Shipping bill would be injurious to the ship- 
ping interest. In a protest placed by Mr. 
Plimsoll on the table of the House of Com- 
mons, he says: ‘I protest in the name of 
God against the delay of the Shipping Dill. 
Although the bill itself is an atrocious sham, 
there is enough humanity and knowledge 
in the House to change it into a good meas- 
ure.”” He denounced the present laws against 
breach of contract, which leave sailors who 
have unknowingly agreed to sail in unsea- 
worthy ships the alternative of the jail or 
death, and continued: ‘I charge the Govern- 
ment with wittingly and unwittingly playing 
into the hands of the maritime murderers in- 
side and outside the House, to secure the con- 
tinuance of the present murderous system, I 
desire to unmask the villains who sit in this 
House, fit representatives of the more numer- 
ous but not greater villains outside. I demand 
that the bill be proceeded with. Failing in 
this, I lay upon the heads of the premier and 
his colleagues the blood of all who’perish next 
winter from preventable causes, and denounce 
against him and them the wrath of God!” The 
impression produced in the country by these 
scenes in the House of Commons was intense, 
and public opinion unmistakably and emphat- 
ically supported Mr. Plimsoll. At a number 
of public meetings resolutions expressing sym- 
pathy with and pledging support to him were 
adopted. The Earl of Shaftesbury published a 
letter to Mr. Plimsoll, earnestly sympathizing 
with him in his efforts to better the condition 
of seamen, and advising him to appear in the 
House and adhere to the views he expressed, _ 
but to signify his regret that excitement led 
him to violate the rules of debate. A majority 
of the prominent daily and weekly journals 
expressed a similar view. On July 26th, in 
the House of Commons, various notices of mo- 
tions and questions were given, all reflecting 
the depth of public indignation at the Govern- ~ 
ment’s withdrawal of the Shipping bill. On 
motion of Mr. Roebuck, July 29th was as- 
signed for the second reading of Mr. Plimsoll’s 
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Shipping bill. This measure the latter had 
abandoned in favor of the Government Dill. 
On the other hand, Sir Charles Adderley, Pres- 
ident of the Board of Trade, announced that 
he would introduce a bill further empowering 
the Board of Trade to prevent unseaworthy 
ships from sailing. This was regarded as a 
Government concession to and triumph for Mr. 
Plimsoll. On July 27th Mr. Disraeli, in reply 
to Mr. Dillwyn, refused to give precedence to 
Mr. Plimsoll’s Shipping bill, which, he said, 
despite the excellence of its motives, would 
only aggravate the evils it intended to remedy. 
Besides, it would reyuire too much time in 
consideration. The bill of Sir Charles Adder- 
ley, President of the Board of Trade, would 
give the Government more rapid and direct 
action in stopping ships from sailing. After a 
long debate the House, by a vote of 73 against 
19, agreed to give the Government bills pre- 
cedence. On July 28th Sir Charles Adder- 
ley introduced his bill further to empower 
the Board of Trade to prevent unseaworthy 
vessels from sailing. In presenting the meas- 
ure he stated that Mr. Plimsoll’s bill was not 
acceptable to the Government because it was 
based on a wrong principle. Here he was in- 
terrupted by cries of ‘‘No!” Continuing his 
remarks, he said the bill was also objectionable 
because, besides punishing offenders, it actually 
takes upon itself the conduct of the marine 
service. The act of 1872 already empowers 
the Government to stop unseaworthy ships. 
Since that went into effect 958 vessels had 
been stopped, of which 515 were found to be 
unseaworthy. The present bill was intended 
to strengthen the Executive, facilitate more 
rapid and direct action, and provide a sufii- 
cient number of officers to effectually detain 
unseaworthy ships. It also allows a fourth 
part of the crew to demand a survey. Final- 
ly, it was merely an earnest of fuller action to 
be had next session. After a lengthy debate, 
in which Mr. Sullivan, Mr. Roebuck, and sev- 
eral other members took part, the bill passed 
to its second reading. On July 29th Mr. 
Plimsoll read an apology for his conduct. He 
said he retracted the unparliamentary ex- 
pressions with reluctance, but not his state- 
ment of facts. He then submitted his case to 
the judgment of the House. Mr. Disraeli 
asked that the order moving for a reprimand 
of Mr. Plimsoll be discharged, which was 
agreed to amid vociferous cheering. On July 
30th Mr. Disraeli, replying to a question from 
Mr. Bates, said the Government would afford 
every facility for the appointment of a commit- 
tee to investigate Mr. Plimsoll’s charges affect- 
ing Mr. Bates, if the latter so desired. The 
debate on Sir Charles Adderley’s Shipping bill 
began. Mr. Plimsoll favored the measure, but 
advocated certain amendments. In the even- 
ing the bill passed its second reading without 
a division. On August 2d the House of Com- 
mons went into committee on the Unseaworthy 
Ships bill, and on August 6th the bill was read 
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a third time and passed. The House of Lords 
passed the bill on August 11th. Being intend- 
ed only as a temporary measure, until the sub- 
ject can be dealt with more generally, the act 
is to expire on October 1, 1876. 


The first clause of the act gives power to appoint 
paid officers with authority to detain unseaworthy 
ships, and the orders made by them will have the 
same authority as orders made under the act of 1873 
by the Board of Trade. The second clause facilitates 
the action of seamen who may have reason to think 
the vessel to which they belong in an unseaworthy 
state. One-fourth of their number may complain to 
this effect either directly to the Board of ‘Trade, or 
to some officer appointed under the first clause, in 
which case steps will be at once taken to ascertain 
whether the ship ought to be detained, without any 
security for consequent costs and expenses being re- 
quired from the complainants. Clause 5 relates to 
the carriage of grain in bulk. After October 1, 1875 
no cargo, of which more than one-third consists of 
any kind of grain, corn, rice, paddy, pulse, seeds, 
nuts, or nut-kernels, is to be carried on board a 
British ship unless contained in bags, sacks, or bar- 
rels, or secured from shifting by boards, bulkheads, 
or otherwise. By clause 4 every person who sends 
an unseaworthy ship to sea, the managing owner of 
any ship so sent to sea, every person who attempts 
the same, or is party to such an attempt, and every 
master of such a ship who knowingly takes the same 
to sea, are made alike liable to the penalties of a 
misdemeanor. The owner of every ship is to regis- 
ter the name of her managing owner, or of the per- 
son to whom the management of the vessel is in- 
trusted on behalf of the owner, under a penalty of 
£500. Clause 5 relates to deck-lines. After the 1st 
of November a line is to be painted amidships on 
every British ship, indicating the position of each 
deck. Coasting and fishing vessels, and pleasure- 
yachts, are exempted from the clause. By clause 
6 every ship, before she is entered outward, is to be 
marked with a disk a foot in diameter, a Jine- drawn 
through the centre of which shall indicate the maxi- 
mum load-line in salt-water to which the owner in- 
tends to load the vessel for that voyage. The owner 
is to deliver to the customs officer a statement, in 
writing, of the difference in feet between the centre 
of this disk and the upper edge of each of the lines 
indicating the position of the decks, and this state- 
ment is to be repeated in each seaman’s contract, 
and in the log-book. No alteration in these marks 
is to be made unti] her next return to a port of dis- 
charge in the United Kingdom. The penalty for 
neglecting this provision, or for defacing the lines, 
is £100. A clause makes the shipowner personally 
liable to the master, seamen, and apprentices of the 
vessel for neglect of proper measures to insure the 
seaworthiness of the vessel at the commencement 
of and during the voyage. 


A bill amending and extending the Supreme 
Court of Judicature act of 1873 was passed 
on August 9th. The act, in its amended form, 
is regarded as one of the most important re- 
forms in the recent history of England. The 
Court of Chancery, the Courts of Queen’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, and 
the Courts of Admiralty, Probate, and Divorce, 
were united and consolidated together as one 
Supreme Court of Judicature. The Supreme 
Court has no judicial functions. It never sits 
as a court. It consists of two permanent divi- 
sions, viz., ‘‘Her Majesty’s High Court of 
Justice,” and ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Court of Appeal.” 
Notwithstanding the provisions in the princi- 
pal statute abolishing the appellate jurisdiction 
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of the House of Lords, the right is to be re- 
served until November 1, 1876. The number 
of judges is not to be reduced. -The courts 
known as Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and 
Exchequer, with the Probate and Admiralty 
Courts, will still exist in their several divisions, 
and ‘‘Her Majesty’s Court of Appeal” is sub- 
stituted for the Court of Chancery. The ordi- 
nary judges of the Court of Appeal are to be 
styled ‘“‘Justices of Appeal.” All the officers 
of the courts on appeals are to attend the High 
Court of Justice. ‘The London Court of Bank- 
ruptcy is not transferred to the High Court. 
A plaintiff has option as to which division he 
will sue in. Three judges are to constitute the 
Court of Appeal. Before and after the com- 
mencement of the act rules may be made for 
the sittings of the courts, etc., and her Majes- 
ty is empowered, by order of Council, to make 
regulations as to the circuits of the judges. 
There is to be no local venue, and causes may 
be tried before a judge and assessors, or jury, 
or official referee. Although terms are abol- 
ished, the ‘‘long vacation” is preserved, and 
is to commence as usual on the 10th of Au- 
gust, and to terminate on the 24th of October. 
There is to be a vacation of a week at Easter, 
Whitsuntide, and Christmas. Two of the 
judges, however, are to sit in the vacation for 
the hearing, in London and Middlesex, of such 
applications as may require to be immediately 
or promptly heard, and they may sit either 
together, or separately, as a divisional court. 
The vacation-judges of the High Court may 
dispose of all actions, matters, and other busi- 
ness of an urgent nature, during any interval 
between the sittings of any division of the 
High Court to which such business may be 
assigned, although such interval may not be 
called or known as a vacation. 

On August 13th Parliament was prorogued 
till the 29th of October. The Queen, in her 
speech closing the session, said: 

My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN: I am happy to be 
enabled to release you from attendance at Parlia- 
ment. The relations between myself and all for- 
eign powers continue to be cordial, and I look for- 
ward with hope and confidence to the uninterrupted 
maintenance of European peace. The visit paid to 
this country, on invitation of my Government, by 
the ruler of Zanzibar, has led to the conclusion of a 
oe a convention, which, I trust, may be 
efficacious for the more complete suppression of the 
East-African slave-trade. I have learned with deep 
regret that the expedition dispatched by my Indian 
Government from Burmah, with the view to open 
communication with the western provinces of China, 
has been treacherously attacked by an armed force 
while on Chinese territory. This outrage, unhap- 
pily involving the death of a young and promisin 
member of my consular service, is the subject of 
careful inquiry, and no effort shall be spared to se- 
eure the punishment of those by whom it was insti- 
gated and committed. The condition of my colo- 
nial empire is generally prosperous. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE aces or Commons: I thank 
you for the liberal supplies you have voted for the 
public service. 

My Lorps anp GxentLEMEN: It is gratifying to 
me to find that the lengthened consideration you 
have given the various statutes, which have from 
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time to time been passed for the preservation of the 
peace in Ireland, ee resulted in a measure which, 
while relaxing the stringency of former enactments. 
is calculated to maintain the tranquillity of the coun- 
try. 

The Queen then referred to the other princi- 
pal enactments of the session, her reference to 
the Shipping and Revenue bills being as follows: 


The state of the public business and the difference 
of opinion naturally arising on a varied and com- 
prehensive scheme have unfortunately Dre rat 
you from completing the consideration of the Mer- 
chant Bees bill. But I rejoice that you have. 
been able by a temporary enactment to diminish 
considerably the dangers to which my seafaring sub- 
jects are exposed. 

I have every reason to hope the progress in the 
revenue system which has marked recent years will 
be fully sustained in the present. 

The arrangements which you have made with re- 
spect to the reduction of the national debt and those 
for the better regulation of loans for publie works 
will lead to valuable improvements in our system 
of imperial and local finance. In bidding you fare- 
well for the recess, I pray that the blessing of Prov- 
idence may fall on your recent labors and accom- 
pany you in the discharge of all your duties. 


The reopening of the Eastern question by 
the insurrection in European Turkey led to an 
earnest reconsideration of the position which 
England ought to occupy. While the confi- 
dence in the former policy of the British Gov- 
ernment, to maintain under all circumstances 
the integrity of the Turkish Empire, is gen- 
erally shaken, public opinion expressed itself 
strongly in favor of strengthening British in- 
fluence in Egypt for the purpose of securing 
the possession of India. While this subject 
was discussed by the English press, the whole 
world was surprised by the announcement that 
the British Government had purchased from 
the Khedive nearly one-half of all the shares 
of the Suez Canal Company. Public opinion 
in England received this clear indication of 
the intention of the Government in regard to 
the Eastern question with enthusiastic ap- 
plause. (See Eeypr.) 

The views of the Government on its relations 
with Russia in the affairs of Central Asia were 
officially stated, on July 7th, by the Under- 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs. In the House 
of Commons, Mr. Cochrane asked for the pub- 
lication of the official correspondence between 
the British and Russian Governments relative 
to the occupation of Khiva by Russia. He 
called attention to the danger involved in the 
advance of Russia, which would facilitate an 
attack upon India, and become injurious to 
British commerce. He censured the English | 
Government for its inactivity in view of the 
steady progress of Russia, in spite of all the as- 
surances of the Emperor and his ministers to 
the contrary. He did not regard it as desira- 
ble for England to enter into agreements and 
treaties with Russia; it was necessary to re- 
tain freedom of action, and to make the ut- 
most effort to strengthen the position of Eng- 
land in Afghanistan, which was the key of the 
British position. The visit of the Prince of 
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Wales would be a favorable opportunity to se- 
cure this aim. The Under-Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs declined to comply with the re- 
quest of Mr. Cochrane. Several communica- 
tions and dispatches which had been exchanged 
with Russia relative to the treaty with Khiva 
could not be published at the present time. At 
the proper time, all the documents would be 
submitted to Parliament. The present relations 
between the two Governments were of the most 
amicable nature, and he did not believe in the 
hostile intentions which were ascribed to Rus- 
sia. The English Government was not indiffer- 
ent in this question, but it regarded the advance 
of Russia as a step toward opening the re- 
sources of the countries of Central Asia. The 
English Government was fully convinced of 
the necessity of supporting the independence 
of Afghanistan, and it agreed with Russia in 
the opinion that the maintenance of a neutral 
territory between the Russian and the British 
dominions was a necessity; it preferred, how- 


_ ever, not to enter into any formal agreement 


with Russia, as this would interfere with its 
freedom of action. 

In order to strengthen the British rule in 
India, it was regarded by the Government de- 
sirable to arrange a visit of the Prince of Wales 
to India. A special grant for this purpose was 
demanded from the Parliament and voted. 
The Radicals of England violently opposed the 
grant, and a meeting held in Hyde Park, Lon- 
don, to protest against it, was attended by 
twelve thousand persons, and addressed by 
Mr. Bradlaugh. The Prince of Wales left 
London on October 11th, arrived on October 
18th at the Pirewus on a visit to the King of 
Greece; from there proceeded to Egypt, where 
he invested Tefwick Pasha, the heir-apparent 
of Egypt, with the grand cross of the order of 
the Star of India, and on November 8th landed 
at Bombay, where he was received with im- 
mense enthusiasm. (For an account of the 
tour of the prince through India, see Lypra.) 

The relations of England to the diplomatic 
conflict between Germany and Belgium (see 
Beuaium) was on April 19th the subject of an 
interpellation by Mr. O’Reilly,, member of. 
Longford County. Mr. Disraeli stated that 
Prince Bismarck, as long ago as January, 1874, 
made the stggestion that England should join 
Prussia in a strong remonstrance which the 
latter was compelled to make to Belgium 
against what Prince Bismarck described as a 
conspiracy of the Ultramontane and Jesuit ref- 
ugees against the peace of Germany. Earl 
Granville, then Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
replied that he hoped Prince Bismarck would 
not press Belgium to go beyond the limits of 
her constitutional institutions. In the House of 
Lords, Earl Russell asked Lord Derby whether 
the Prusso-Belgian correspondence was termi- 
nated, and whether there was any reason to 
fear that the peace of Europe was endangered 
thereby. Lord Derby replied that the text of 
Prussia’s first note fully justified Mr. Disraeli 
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in pronouncing it not a menace, but a friendly 
remonstrance. He had the assurance of the 
German embassador, which a hasty examina- 
tion had given no reason to doubt, that the 
second Prussian note was conceived in a very 
friendly spirit. It would be premature to ex- 
press an opinion on the merits of the question, 
as England had not been formally applied to. 
At present he anticipated a result of the con- 
troversy without uneasiness. The British Gov- 
ernment valued the independence of Belgium 
and the peace of Europe, but was happy to 
think that neither was in danger. 

The exciting rumor of an impending war 
between Germany and France induced, on 
May 31st, Earl Russell to ask in the House of 
Lords that the correspondence between Great 
Britain and the Continental powers arising out 
of the recent war alarm be laid before the 
House. The Earl of Derby replied that the 
Government desired to conceal nothing it had 
done, but it would be impossible to give a fair 
account without largely using confidential com- 
munications relating to the policy and opinions 
of other Governments, which would object to 
such disclosure. The publication of these com- 
munications would prevent English diploma- 
tists from receiving information in the future, 
and to submit a mutilated correspondence 
might mislead the House. The causes of dis- 
pute were liable to recur; therefore it was not 
desirable in the interests of peace to give pub- 


licity to the details of the controversy. Lord 


Derby then proceeded to state that persons 
highest in authority in Berlin of late openly 
declared that the French army had become a 
source of danger to Germany, because its mag-. 
nitude showed a determination on the part of 
France to renew the war; that Germany, in 
self-defense, might feel impelled to strike the 
first blow to secure peace, and that it was nec- 
essary that the French army should be con- 
siderably reduced. This language, repeated by 
German representatives here and elsewhere, 
created extreme uneasiness in France. The 
French Government immediately disclaimed all 
warlike intentions. Lord Derby said he ac- 
cepted this declaration as entirely sincere. He 
believed no statesman in France contemplated 
a renewal of the war. France after her hu- 
miliations naturally desired to have an army 
which would give her the influence to which 
she considered herself entitled. One of the 
difficulties was that the French were unable to 
conceive that the German apprehensions were 
genuine. They regarded the representations. 
made by Germany as a pretext for a fresh war. 
It seemed to her Majesty’s Government that 
there was a mutual misunderstanding which. 
might lead to grave consequences, for Ger-- 
many’s next step might have been a formal re-- 
quest for France to discontinue her armament, 
while France on the other hand would proba-- 
bly accelerate it and thereby confirm the sus- 
picions of Germany. The existence of this- 
mutual distrust afforded a good opportunity to. 
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offer the friendly offices of England. The Rus- 
sian Government saw things in the same light, 
and the visit of the Emperor Alexander to 
Berlin supplied the means of supporting Eng- 
land’s representations. Lord Derby concluded 
by declaring that England had done her duty 
without sacrifices, past, present, or prospective. 
She had entered into no engagements and made 
no pledges; but her policy of non-intervention 
did not mean isolation or indifference to the 
peace of Europe. 

On June 9th the Sultan of Zanzibar arrived 
at Gravesend. He remained in England about 
a month, all the expenses of his visit being de- 
frayed by the English Government. He left 
England on July 19th for France, where he paid 
a visit to the President of the Republic, after 
which he returned home by the way of Egypt. 

The assassination of Captain Margary by 
Chinese subjects, near the northern frontier 
of Burmah, led to serious complications with 
both Burmah and China. The Governments 
of both these countries finally agreed to the 
demands of England (sce Burman and CHINA). 
~ In December a new set of instructions, based 
upon the following rules, was approved by the 
Admiralty for the guidance of commanders-in- 
chief and commanding officers of her Majesty’s 
ships, and was to be issued in the place of the 
‘suspended ’’ Admiralty circular: 


When any person professing or appearing to be a 
fugitive slave seeks admission to one of her Majes- 
ty’s ships on the high-seas, beyond the limit of terri- 
torial waters, and claims the protection of the British 
flag, the commanding officer is to bear in mind that, 
although her Majesty’s Government is desirous by 
every means in its power to remove or mitigate the 
evils of slavery, yet her Majesty’s ships are not in- 
tended for the reception of persons other than their 
officers and crew. A commanding officer is, there- 
fore, to satisfy himself before receiving the fugitive 
on board that there is sufficient reason in the par- 
ticular case for thus receiving him. In any case in 
which, for reasons that may be deemed adequate, a 
commanding officer shall have received a fugitive 
slave on board one of her Majesty’s ships, and have 
taken him under the protection of the British fla 
upon the high-seas beyond the limit of territoria 
waters, he may be retained on board the ship, if he 
8o desires, until he can be landed in some country 
_ or transferred to some other ship where his liberty 
will be recognized and respected. Within the terri- 
torial waters of a foreign state, commanding officers 
ot her Majesty’s ships are bound by the comity of 
nations, while maintaining the proper exemption of 
their ships from local jurisdiction, not to allow them 
to become a shelter for those who would be charge- 
able with the violation of the law of the place. If, 
therefore, while one of her Majesty’s ships is within 
the territorial waters of a state where slavery exists, 
& person professing or appearing to be a fugitive 
slave seeks admission on board, the commanding 
officer is not empowered to receive him unless his 
life would be in manifest danger if he were not ad- 
mitted into the ship. Should such a person be re- 
ceived in order to save him from danger, he ought 
not to be permitted to continue on board after the 
danger is passed. But commanding officers are not 
to entertain any demand for the surrender of such 
person, or enter into any examination as to his 
status. If, while any of her Majesty’s ships are 
within the territorial waters of any chief or state in 
Arabia, or on the shores of the Persian Gulf, or on 
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the East Coast of Africa, or in any island lying off 
Arabia, or off Zanzibar, Madagascar, and the Como- 
ro Islands, any person should claim admission on 
board, and protection, on the ground that he has 
been kept in a state of slavery contrary to treaties 
existing between Great Britain and such territory, 
he may be retained until the truth of his statement 
is examined into. In making this examination it is 
suggested that the nearest British consular authority 
should be communicated with, and pi pico reports 
are always to be made of fugitive slaves seeking 
refuge on board any of her Majesty’s ships. 

This new fugitive-slave circular caused great 
dissatisfaction. The Antislavery Society and 
the Birmingham Liberal Association issued an 
emphatic protest against it. The latter society 
stigmatized the circular “‘ as opposed to human 
freedom and English feeling, and as disgrace- 
ful to the nation.” The Zimes, the Post, the 
Daily News, and the Standard, agreed in se- 
verely condemning the circular. 

In July a great damage was caused by the 
sudden overflow of the river Nene. Four 
thousand acres of grazing-land were flooded 
between Edrith and Denburgh, and 3,000 cat- 
tle were deprived of pasturage. The water 
was three and four feet deep on 4,000 acres of 
land near Whittlesey. No such flood had been 
seen in that section of the country for fifty 
years. In October and November great floods 
occurred in Devonshire ; Torquay, Teignmouth, 
and Dawlish, were flooded, and much dam- 
age was done to property. <A district of Bris- 
tol, with a population of 6,000 souls, was de- 
clared by the sanitary authorities unfit for 
habitation until midsummer. In the valley of 
the Trent large tracts of land were expected to 
remain under water throughout the winter. 
The floods were particularly disastrous at Dar- 
lington, in Durham, where the gas-works were 
flooded, and the town consequently left in total 
darkness. At Rotherham, in Yorkshire, 2,000 
people were thrown out of employment be- 
cause of the flooding at the factories. 

On December 17th the Earl of Derby was 
formally installed as Rector of the University 
of Edinburgh, and delivered his inaugural ad- 
dress. Inthe evening he made aspeech before © 
the Workingmen’s Conservative Association, 
in the course of which he alluded to England’s 
relations with Egypt. He denied that the 
Suez Canal purchase signified a reversal of 
England’s policy on the Eastern question, and 
disclaimed any desire on the part of the Goy- 
ernment to establish a protectorate over Egypt. 
He declared that the only object of the Goy- 
ernment was to obtain additional security and 
uninterrupted access to India. 

The centenary of the birthday of O’Connell . 
was celebrated at Dublin, on August 5th and 
the following days, with great festivities. The 
exclusive character of the invitation widened, 
however, the split already existing between 
the Irish Home-Rulers and the Catholic party. 
The former were especially indignant that even 
the most prominent of the Home-Rule mem- 
bers of the British Parliament, Dr. Isaac Butt, 
had not been invited to the festival. 
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GREECE,* a kingdom of Southeastern Eu- 
rope. Reigning King, George I., King of the 
Hellenes, born December 24, 1845, second son 
of the reigning King of Denmark; elected 
King of the Hellenes by the National Assem- 
bly at Athens, March 18 (80), 1863; accepted 
the crown June 4, 1863; declared of age by a 
decree of the National Assembly, June 27, 1863; 


‘married October 27, 1867, to Olga, daughter of 


Grand-duke Constantine, of Russia, born Au- 
gust 22, 1851. Issue of the union are three 
sons and one daughter: Constantinos, Duke of 
Sparta, born August 2, 1868; George, born 
June 25, 1869; Alexandra, born August 30, 
1870; and Nicholas, born February 2, 1872. 
. The area of the kingdom amounts to 19,353 
square miles; the population, according to the 
census of 1870, to 1,457,894 persons. 

In the budget for 1875 the revenue was esti- 
mated as follows (1 drachma = $0.19): 


5 Drachmas. 
1. Direct taxes: 
; . LBDOAEX, TUNE, 50.6005 c0000- 10,815,000 
b. Duty on cattle and pastures. 1,645,000 
c. Duty on beehives .......... 40,000 
Cree PACGTIBOS 5 0:01 606,0'F sons 08830 00 1,000,000 
e. Taxes on edifices ........... 700,000 — 14,200,000 
2. Indirect taxes: : 
GACBBCOING 4 6 oi picle'sia Soles et siee 11,600,000 
O.. Sta ps5 «a5 5 5 a aie ‘cccibisi crate 4,200,000 
Or. Miscellaneous 0.0 0S... eo t3 480,000 — 16,280,000 
8. Produce of national property ............4+. 8,209,000 
4. Public service: 
CEP ORGS Oia eis vate Asis bes awe cain 700,000 
G). Pelegrapns 2.5.53. he's os 3's 420,000 
G. Printing-0ffice i 3... 6. .j.a0066 4,000 — 1,124,000 
5. Sale of national property .............eee00. 2,600,000 
6. Miscellaneous receipts. ...........00cee eens 805,000 
%. Heclesiastical roceipts..... 2. oc cee ese c et eeeee 816,000 
WE TMVOOSDB As caw doit deg ole'e nia.0 4 Sed eseiea de sive b% cists 1,110,000 
PEOLAL FOVONUO 4.40284 ccdieccedenedwengees 89,644,000 
The expenditures were estimated as follows: 
Drachmas 
1. Interest on foreign debt................000. 1,258,000 
Interest on internal debt ......... 0c sees 6,294,870 
ae CISION IS S54 oid sitwinn e's b,« Biajbiete J akietierrbiste,s 8,179,000 
BOL UARUNED y slais nis nee She S06 5 StSiE' 6 'siWio,o alk ¢ 0's, c 615, 08 1,125,000 
4, Balarios of deputies. 0... dese se cee w ewes 400,000 
5. Department of Finance ..............0eeeee 1,296,720 
6. ‘* Foreign Affairs ..........3.. 969,116 
te sid OURUO ts ots edie cdad caste ees 2,944,607 
8. . PRHECHIOR SE Ossie e a Boa 4,395,201 
9.- os Worship and Education...... 2,011,220 
10. 3 Sw cig ts ana Woonaraia| ere ayeferems acts 7,830,500 
11. si Marine esis she ho cleave vee 1,800,348 
12. Costs of general administration............. 2,776,930 
18. Miscellaneous expenditure...............04. 8,510,000 
89,791,512 


The actual budgets of the kingdom differ, 
however, widely from the budget estimates. 
Since the establishment of Greece as an inde- 
pendent kingdom, there have been few finan- 
cial terms without a deficit. 

The foreign debt, according to Mollet (in 
“Reports by her Majesty’s Secretaries of Em- 
bassy and Legation, 1875”’), amounted, at the 
close of 1874, to 335,500,000 drachmas; the 
home debt, to 94,600,000; total debt, 480,- 
100,000. 

The army of the kingdom is formed by con- 


scription, with the general privilege to procure 


* See ANNUAL Cyotopzmpra of 1874 for statistics on the 
population of large cities, on nationalities, on religious de- 
nominations, and on education. 


substitutes, which is done to a very large ex- 
tent. The strength of the army on the peace 
footing was, according to the budget of 1875, 
14,063 men with 720 horses. 

The navy, in 1875, consisted of 2 iron-clad 
frigates, 1 royal yacht, 8 screw-steamers, and 
10 sailing-vessels. _ 

The general commerce, in 1873, was as fol- 
lows, in drachmas: 


COUNTRIES. Imports, Exports, 

Great: Britain: oc. 6a ct.ceivees 89,264,000 44,812,000 
DUPE GY: sis sioteustorn ibeeawie's 20,215,000 6,260,000 
Austria and Hungary....... 11,925,000 11,266,000 
ussi9 bse Gas skeen dee 14,489,000 8,451,000 
WRANCO) ciatateisicieainis seein ies 15,846,000 8,118,000 
LAPS Geet rahe ree eer enes 8,040,000 2,698,000 
Other countries fa.3535 e652 7,856,000 5,248,000 
"otal WSiSscossnce niece 117,635,000 76,853,000 

Soe UB Gace aatcrs yalurtets 128,131,000 67,378,000 

Sorel VEST wares cistern atc toniae 108,536,000 76,382,000 


The movement of shipping, in 1872 and 1873, 
is shown by the following table: 


ENTERED AND CLEARED, | Year. | Vessels. Tons. 
Entered. 
Ocean navigation............ 1872 17,697 2,930,133 
Coast SSO th Silas cae aa 1872 85,747 8,508,596 
Cleared. 
Ocean navigation............ 1873 16,624 2,332,162 
Coast ana eerie rrr tri 1878 96,090 4,004,325 


The merchant navy, on December 31, 1873, 
consisted of 5,001 vessels, of 239,135 tons; 
among them there were 16 steamers, of about 
6,048 tons, and about 4,000 coasting-vessels. 

Greece had, in 1875, only one railroad in 
operation. It connects Athens with the port 
of Pireeus and Phalerits, was opened in 1869, 
and is 12 kilometres long (1 kilom. = 0.62 m.). 
In 1872 the railroad from the Pirzeus to Lamia, 
which is to be in length 220 kilometres, was 
begun, and a charter was granted for another 
road, which is to connect Athens with Kala- 
mate, a distance of 275 kilometres. The ag- 
gregate length of the electric telegraph-lines 
is 1,600 kilometres; that of the wires, 1,800 
kilometres. ‘ 

The Greek Chamber was throughout Jan- 
uary without a quorum, because the entire Op- 
position persisted * in its refusal to attend the 
meetings. On February 5th, the session ex- 
pired. The Chambers were again convoked 
for March 17th, but the Opposition still adhered 
to its determination not to attend, and thus 
the Chamber continued to be left without a 
quorum. At length the President, Cassinati, 
of Cerigo, declared that, although the legal 
quorum of the entire Chamber (96) were not 
present, the Chamber was justified in proceed- 
ing to business, as several elections had former- 
ly been declared invalid, and, if these were de- 
ducted, the constitutional quorum was present. 
The Chamber then ratified a treaty concluded 
with the German Empire relative to the exca- 
vations to be made by German scholars at 


* See ANNUAL CycLopz£p1A for 1874, p. 381. 
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Olympia. It likewise ratified a new treaty 
concluded with the Laurion Mining Company, 
and, in April, was adjourned by the Govern- 
ment. The Opposition, which had remained 
absent to the close of the session, protested 
against the legality of the proceedings, and, 
when the King sanctioned the resolutions sub- 
mitted to him by the ministry, they raised 
against them charges of violation of the Con- 
stitution arid high-treason. 

In order to calm the extraordinary excite- 
ment prevailing in the country, the King again 
tried the formation of a new cabinet. The 
Greek embassador in Paris, Konduriotis, to 
whom the task was at first assigned, failed in 
his attempt, and the new cabinet was then 
formed under the presidency of C. Trikupis, 
one of the leaders of the ultra-Democratic 
party. Another leader of the same party, C. 
Lombardos, assumed the Ministry of Finance. 

The new ministry issued a proclamation to 
the Hellenic people, announcing that the Con- 
stitution would be restored and would hence- 
forth be faithfully respected. The most urgent 
laws, which admitted of no delay, would be 
provisionally issued by royal decree, but they 
would be submitted to the new Chamber for 
ratification. Immediately after its organization 
the new Chamber would be called upon to des- 
ignate the members of a definite cabinet who 
would be acceptable both to the majority and 
to the King. <A royal decree ordered the dis- 
solution of the Chamber, and the holding of 
new elections on July 20th. The new Chamber 
was to meet on August 23d. 

Very exciting rumors about this time not 
only agitated Greece, but produced a sensation 
throughout Europe. It was reported and very 
widely believed that the King was determined 
to resign, and that a regency would be appoint- 
ed to govern the country during the minority 
of the heir-apparent to the throne, the young 
Duke of Sparta. The Russian Government 
was said to have sent to the Pireus three ships- 
of-war to take Queen Olga on board and bring 
her home. Part of these rumors was speedily 
contradicted, but it was generally admitted 
that the condition of Greece was most deplo- 
rable and that a severe crisis might be expect- 
ed at almost any time. Since the failure of the 
Cretan insurrection, no foreign questions and 
hopes for a remodeling of the map of Europe 
and an extension of the limits of Greece have 
any longer diverted the attention of politicians 
from home matters, and, thus circumscribed 
by the narrow limits of a small kingdom, the 
parties have become more captious and intol- 
erant than ever. The narrower the subject of 
controversy, the more fiercely it has been dis- 
cussed, and the Opposition spies out with mi- 
croscopic eye defects in every existing institu- 
tion, in everything that the Government does 
or proposes to do. The nature of the Athe- 
nian politician renders administration almost 
impossible. The place-hunting of Greece makes 
that of every other country insignificant, and 
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the aspirants to office pursue one another with 
a ferocity which neither patriotic feeling nor 
the authority of the sovereign can restrain, 
One cabinet succeeds another only to be over- 
thrown in its turn. The number of men who 
have held the highest offices is almost in- 
credible; those who have been placemen of 
an inferior degree are not to be reckoned. The 
Chamber consists of 190 deputies, and is gen- 
erally so divided as to make a majority hope- 
less. Five distinct parties are reckoned in it, 
and each of these sections has its chief or chiefs, 
and each aspires torule. Each of them has 
had its turn at one time or another, and each 
has succumbed. 

The new elections took place in July, with- 
out any pressure being brought to bear upon 
the electors by the cabinet. In the new 
Chamber, Kumunduros was believed to have 
58 trustworthy adherents; Deligeorgis, 40; 
Zaimis, 30; Trikupis, 830; and Bulgaris, 17. 
The session of the new Chamber was opened 
by the King on August 23d. In the speech 
from the throne, the King promised that a new 
ministry would be formed from the ranks of 
the majority of the Chamber, that the OConsti- 
tion would be conscientiously observed, the real 
estate taxes reorganized, and a military edu- 
cation provided for all citizens. The speech 
was well received by the country. The Cham- 
ber elected Kumunduros as President by 136 
against 17 votes, a mark of confidence which 
induced the King to intrust to him the forma- 
tion of anew ministry. Kumunduros had in 
the new ministry, in addition to the presidency, 
the Department of the Interior. The other 
members of the ministry were: Kondastapu- 
los, Minister of Foreign Affairs, in one of the 
former cabinets Minister of Justice; Colonel 
Karaiskakis, son of one of the leaders in the 
War of Independence, Minister of War; Aire- 
rino, Minister of the Navy; Papazafiropulos, 
Minister of Justice; Milissi, Minister of Public 
Worship; Sotoripulos, Minister of Finances. 
The new premier, in the name of the ministry, 
fully explained his plan of government, and 
announced bills for employing the monastic 
property for the establishment of agricultural 
banks, for introducing a landwehr, for improv- 
ing the electoral law, and for making the min- 
isters responsible. The new President of the 
Chamber, Zaimis, assured the ministry that it 
would be strongly supported by the represen- 
tatives of the people. In November the 
Chamber resolved to impeach all the members 
of the cabinet of Bulgaris for violating the 
Constitution. Two of the members, Valassa- 
pulos and Nikolopulus, were moreover charged 
with having accepted bribes at the appoint- 
ment of three bishops of the state Church, 
and Delyannis, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
with having appointed embassadors for whom 
the budget had not made any appropriations. 
Of the laws passed by the former Chamber dur- 
ing the absence of the Opposition, twenty-one 
were declared to be invalid on the ground that 
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no quorum had been present when they were 
passed. The treaty with Germany relative to 
the excavations in Olympia was again sanc- 
tioned. The three bishops who had been ap- 
pointed by the cabinet of Bulgaris were like- 
wise impeached. The chronic disagreement 
between ministry and Chamber again showed 
itself in December, when Deligeorgis violently 
opposed the appropriation demanded for the 
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foreign embassadors and their secretaries. 
The prime-minister threatened to resign if the 
Chamber should refuse to make the demanded 
appropriations, and the Chamber took sides 
with him by acknowledging the necessity of 
maintaining embassadors at Paris, London, 
and St. Petersburg, and voting the appropria- 
tions. The vote was 98 yeas and 42 nays. The 
budget proposed for the coming year showed 
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a deficit of 2,000,000 drachmas. On December 
15th the twelve members of the high court 
which is to try the impeached ministers were 
selected by lot. 

The original Laurion* Company, which al- 
most provoked an international conflict while 
working the surface of Laurion, had made an 
interesting discovery. The company had pur- 
chased the subsoil corresponding to that sur- 
face. This subsoil, which was not explored, 
or, at least, not avowedly so, remained un- 
worked and unknown. The company having 
sold only the surface to their successors, an 
engineer was directed by the old company to 
examine this subsoil. He set himself to search 
for all the wells now filled up which had served 
in ancient times for the working of the mines, 
and discovered a certain number. He exam- 
ined some of them, and was greatly surprised 
to find in the centre of the tract, in one of the 
mines which seemed abandoned for ages, the 
miners’ tools leaning against the walls, small 


*See ANNUAL CycLopapria for 1872 and 1873, article 
GREECE. 


heaps of minerals ranged behind each tool, 
the mine, in short, in the very state the Greeks 
—surprised, doubtless, by some unexpected at- 
tack—had left it. The mine or mines were not 
abandoned, therefore, on account of their being 
exhausted; excavations were made, and im- 
mense horizontal layers of silver, lead, and 
calamine were found, all of incalculable rich- 
ness. Operations were immediately arranged. 
A third company, with a capital of £500,000, 
has since been formed by the efforts of the 
original concessionnatres. 

The Government has introduced the study 
of the Turkish language into all the gymnasia 
of the country. 

The Turkish embassador in Athens, in March, 
reminded the Greek Government of an old debt. 
Forty years ago the Government of Greece 
promised to pay to the Greek Patriarch of 
Constantinople a certain sum, for releasing the 
Church of Greece from his jurisdiction, and 
recognizing the Holy Synod. This sum has 
never yet been paid. ‘ 

No sympathy was felt by the Greeks with 
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the insurrection of the Christians in European 
Turkey. : 

The appointment of a Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop for Athens by the Pope created great 
dissatisfaction, and the Government refused to 
sanction the appointment, on the ground that 
the Minister of Public Worship should have 
been consulted in such a matter. 

A convention was concluded on April 25, 
1874, between the Governments of Greece and 
Germany, by which the latter was authorized 
to undertake excavations at Olympia. Accord- 
ing to the articles of the convention, all the 
objects that may be found will be the property 
of Greece, but Germany, which defrays all the 
expenses of the excavations, has for five years 
the exclusive right of taking copies and imita- 
tions of all the works of art that may be found. 
The results of the excavations will be published 
in Germany in the German language, and at 
Athens in Greek. After the sanction of the con- 
vention by the Greek Chamber, in 1875, the ex- 
cavations began on October 4, 1875, and early 
in January, 1876, Prof. Curtius and the archi- 
tect Adler published the first account, embrac- 
ing the important discoveries which had been 
made from October 4 to December 31, 1875. 

GREEK CHURCH. The population con- 
nected with the Oriental Greek Church of 
Russia was in 1871, according to the ‘‘Statis- 
tical Year-book of the Russian Empire” (vol. 
ii., 1871), about 58,000,000, divided as follows: 
European Russia, 53,139,000; Poland, 30,000; 
Caucasia, 1,930,000; Siberia, 2,875,000; Cen- 
tral Asia, 181,000; Finland, 34,000. Turkey 
numbers about 12,000,000 inhabitants belong- 
ing to the Greek Church, of whom 4,275,000 
belong to Roumania, and 1,295,000 to Servia; 
Austria, according to the census of 1869, 3,050,- 
000; the kingdom of Greece, 1,440,000; Mon- 
tenegro, 125,000; Germany, about 3,000. 

All sections of the Greek Church take a pro- 
found interest in the union movements which 
for some time have been going on between the 
Eastern, Old Catholic, and Anglican Churches, 
A Russian theologian, who, as a prominent 
representative of the Greek Church, took part 
in the Union Conferences held at Bonn, stated 
in a letter, addressed to a Greek theologian, 
very clearly the negotiations which have thus 
far taken place between the Greek and Old 
Catholic theologians, and the present condition 
of the question so far as the Greek Church is 
concerned. As the movement is still progress- 
ing, and one of the prominent ecclesiastical 
questions of the day, the letter of the Russian 
theologian, which has been received by the 
organs of the Greek Church with general ap- 
proval, will be useful for reference. It is as 
follows: 

Dear Sir: In compliance with the request which 
you have done me the honor to make, I hasten to 


give you some information touching our relations 
with the Old Catholics. , 


Immediately after the Old Catholic Congress (the 
second) held at Cologne, in 1872, a oomnenttees Sethe 
most learned of the Old Catholics, under the chair- 
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manship of Dr. Von Schulte, laid down the bases on 
which might be arranged, in the future, unity be- 
tween the Old Catholics and the Orthodox. These 
bases were accepted by us (who took part in the dis- 
cussion), and by the Anglicans. They are as follows: 

1. We believe that Jesus Christ is our Lord and 
Saviour, the only-begotten Son of God, and the God- 
Man. 

2. We believe in one Church founded by Him, 

3. The criterion of Christian truth is guod semper, 
quod ubigue, quod ab omnibus creditum est. ‘The 
sources of information as to the teaching, the wor- 
ship, and the discipline of the divinely-founded 
Church are the following : (4) The Holy Scriptures ; 
(6) The writings of the Fathers of the Church; 
(c) The decrees of the Gicumenical Councils. 

4, Inthe dtscussions and investigations the his- 
torical method should be followed as the only one 
which is safe and entirely impartial. 

The orthodoxy of these bases is, I suppose, un- 
doubted, and in all that we have done we have had 
that in view. 

The dogmatic differences are as to the following 
questions : 

. Concerning the Church and its Head. 

. Concerning the Holy Ghost. 

. Concerning the Holy Virgin Mary. 

. Concerning God’s Works. 

. Concerning Sin. 

. Concerning the condition of the Soul after death. 

The Canonical and disciplinary differences are as 
to the following questions: 

. Concerning the Creed. 

. Concerning the Sacrament of Baptism. 

. Concerning the Sacrament of Confirmation. 

. Concerning the Sacrament of the Eucharist. 

. Concerning the Sacrament of Penance. 

. Concerning the Sacrament of Marriage. 

. Concerning the Sacrament of Extreme Unction. 

Dr. Langen, as chairman of the Committee for 
Union with the Eastern Orthodox Church, sent to 
us, in the name of the committee, a very careful re- 
ply concerning each of the points in debate. This 
reply, although expressing a sincere desire for the 
attainment of unity, was, nevertheless, very cautious- 
ly expressed, especially upon two of the more im- 
portant questions, of the Filiogue, and concerning 
the authority of the Pope of Rome. It was very evi- 
dent that the ideas of the Old Catholics were much 
in advance of what they were at the time of the Con- 
gress at Munich, when it was proposed to take a 
stand upon the Decree of the Council of Trent. 

At the Conference at Bonn, in 1874, another ste 
was taken—a step most important for the truth, an 
toward mutual understanding. The Old Catholics 
made concessions, more or less important, as to all 
the points of difference, with an independence of 
spirit doing credit alike to their understanding and 
their character. 


Doematio QuxEstions.—1. Concerning the Church 
and its Head. 

This question is divisible into two parts—the first, 
concerning the discipline of the Church, and the 
position of the Bishop of Rome, to whom had been 
assigned an honorable precedence (primus inter 
pares). Concerning this first point, the Old Catholics 
said that they were unable to make a dogmatic 
definition, and for this reason, oreecinlly, that this 
question still excites very lively discussion among” 
the Old Catholics themselves. 

This answer states that some explanations are 
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‘needful; let.us compare it with the answer which 


was given in 1874, by the Committee on Unity, of 
which Dr. Langen is chairman. This said in its 
answer that, although they denied the infallibility 
of the Pope, the committee thought that, as primus 
inter pares, a certain precedence belonged to the Pope, 
similar to that enjoyed by any one who presided over 
a gathering of equals. This point, in‘ accordance 
with a suggestion of Dr. Dollinger, was not discussed, 
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but will come up for discussion at the next Confer- 
ence, 

The second part of this question, ‘‘ The Universal 
Church only, lawfully represented by her Bishops 
is the Infallible Keeper of the Faith,’’ was receive 
by the Old Catholics without any hesitation. 

It is very evident that this last is the more im- 
portant of the two. The clear and distinct way in 
which the Old Catholics expressed themselves con- 
cerning it places an impassable gulf between their 
teaching and that of the Ultramontanes. But, in- 
deed, they could not do otherwise, for the very start- 
ing-point of the Old Catholic movement was the de- 
creeing of the Pope’s infallibility. The reason where- 
by some of the Old Catholics show an indisposition 
to accept simply and clearly the Orthodox theory is, 
that some of them (e. g., the revered Michaelis) think 
that to have on earth a Visible Centre-of Unity for 
the Church is a desirable and useful thing. 

2. The question concerning the Procession of the 
Holy Ghost was likewise deferred to the approach- 
ing Conference. This question is, evidently, the 
most difficult of all that divide us from the Old 
Catholics. In regard to this question, as well as to 
others, the Old Catholics made most important con- 
cessions to the true doctrine. As with the last ques- 
tion, so is.it with this, that it has two sides, namely 
the material question concerning the Procession of 
the Holy Ghost (the doctrine of the Filioque), and 
the other touching the insertion of the ‘Fulioque in 
the Creed. To this latter we shall come presently 
in studying the canonical questions. The former 
question was deferred to the next Conference. A 
dogmatic definition as to this will not be easy, but, 
in regard to this point, the Old Catholics made a 
most important declaration, namely, that they did 
not consider the doctrine of the /ilioque as of essen- 
tial importance, or hold that it was necessary to sal- 
vation for one to believe it. 

lt is very evident that the teaching of the Filioque, 
even as a pious opinion, has no razson d’étre. It is 
indisputable, however, that this way of presenting 
the doctrine is a great help toward coming to an un- 
derstanding, when we consider this, also, that the 
Old Catholies do not mean, in any way, to interfere, 
through the Filioque, with the teaching of the one- 
ness of the source of Deity (ons Deitatis), which is 
God the Father. This was asserted in the most dis- 
tinct manner. In private conversation with the Old 
Catholics, they brought forward the pious opinions 
of the Fathers of the Church (St. Epiphanius, St. 
Cyril, St. Augustine) of the ages before the Great 
Schism. We shall come to the question as to the 
Creed further on. 

3. The dogma of the Immaculate Conception is 
rejected by the Old Catholics. 

4—5. The doctrine concerning Good Works was 
satisfactorily expressed by the Old Catholics, who 
excluded from it everything which could displease 
the Orthodox, viz., whatever had any relation to the 
Ultramontane theory of indulgences, to the thesaurus 
meritorum, and to works of supererogation. 

6. The doctrine concerning the temporary condi- 
tion of souls after death was not formulated in our 
statement with suflicient precision to form the basis 
for discussion, but the Old Catholics declared that 
since they rejected the doctrine of forgiveness ob- 
tained after death, etce., they considered that the 
doctrine concerning the condition of souls after 
death could give no ground for dissension between 
the two Churches. 

CanontcaL AND DiscrpLinaRyY Dirrerences. 1. 
Concerning the Creed.—The insertion of the Filioque 
was declared to be uncanonical, and the Old Catho- 
lics even spoke of removing the words from the 
Creed. It is noticeable, however, that their reason 
for so doing was, not the incorrectness of the doc- 
trine, all question as to this being adjourned to a 
future discussion, but because it was uncanonical to 
insert these words in the Creed. “ We have,’’ said 
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Dillinger, ‘no objection, in principle, to the re- 
moval of the /iliogue.”? But the Anglicans did not 
see fit to agree with this proposition. The agree- 
ment attained was not as to the main point, for the 
doctrine was kept out of discussion, but an acknow]- 
edgment of the uncanonicity of the insertion of the 
Filioque was a most important step toward recon- 
ciliation and the unity of the Church. 

2. Baptism.—The Old Catholics declared that the 
manner of administering this Sacrament in the East- 
ern Church was more ancient than the mode of 
sprinkling, which the Western Church employs, 
agreeing better with the signification of the Greek 
word baptisein. They thought, however, that such 
difference of rite ought to be no longer a cause of 
rola between the Churches, or an occasion of 
strife. 

3. Confirmation.—The Old Catholics declared that 
this Sacrament could be administered, not only by 
a bishop, but also by a priest, according to the East- 
ern usage. They also said that, while the Eastern 
custom of administering Confirmation to children at 
the same time with Baptism was more ancient than 
the Western usage, there were important reasons in 
favor of the latter, and that, in any event, a change 
in this matter would be difficult to bring about. 

4. The Eucharist.—The question concerning the 
Sacrament of the Eucharist was divided in our state- 
ment into four heads: 

() The Western custom of using unleavened bread. 
—The Old Catholics said that the Western Church did 
not think this custom indispensable. 

(b.) The Invocation of the Holy Spirit.—The Old 
Catholics stated that they thought that opinion most 
correct according to which, in order to the Act of 
Consecration being performed in its full integrity, 
there should be a prayer of invocation; that, more- 
over, in the Western liturgy there was such a prayer; 
that the difference between the two Churches sprang 
up while they were yet united. 

(e.) The Communion in both kinds.—The Old Cath- 
olics showed themselves well disposed toward hav- 
ane the Communion in both kinds, considering it 
only a question of time. 

(d.) Lufant Communion.—The Old Catholics stated 
that, in regard to this question, they must repeat 
what was said as to Confirmation, that the Western 
custom began at a very early period, that in neither 
ease did it give ground for division; but that it 
should be allowed. 

5. Penance.—The Old Catholics consider this ques- 
tion fully explained by what they say concerning 
the state of the soul after death, concerning sin, con- 
cerning good works (the Ultramontane theory of in- 
dulgences, of works of supererogation, and of the 
thesaurus meritorum). 

6. Concerning Clerical Celibacy.—The Old Catholics 
showed the greatest reserve in discussing this point. 
The absurdity of enforced celibacy was evident, and 
fully confessed ; consequently, the partial difference 
of opinion here cannot be explained, except from the 
fear lest their enemies might make of this question 
a weapon of attack, and explain away the whole 
movement of the Old Catholics by saying that the 
leaders had gone into this movement simply to get 
rid of compulsory celibacy. It is known that the 
Ultramontanes often resort to such measures. 

7. Unction.—The Old Catholies declared that they 
held that Unction could be performed not only for a 
dying person, but for others who were ill. They 
suppose that the consecration of the anointing oil by 
a bishop, according to the Western custom, gave no 
ground for a separation between the Churches. 

All the above-mentioned differences were men- 
tioned at the sixth session of the Bonn Conference 
and discussed between the Orthodox and the Ol 
Catholics; but besides these, in the earlier sessions 
of the Conference, in the discussions between the 
Orthodox and the Anglicans, many questions were 
settled according to the Orthodox opinion, on which 
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the Eastern and Western Churches had been at dis- 
agreement, hitherto. Among others, it was declared 
that the liturgy ought to be celebrated in a language 
understood by the people; that the reading of the 
Scriptures in the vuigar tongue ought not to be for- 
bidden, and that no translation of the Scriptures 
could have greater authority than the original. 
(Those who made this latter decision had in view 
the Vulgate translation.) 


At the Union Conference held at Bonn, in 
August, 1875, the Greek Church was more 
numerously and more prominently represented 
than at the Conference of 1874. The Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, in compliance with 
an invitation from Dr. Déllinger, not only ap- 
pointed several theologians to represent the 
Patriarchal Church, but his official paper, the 
Neologos, of Oonstantinople, expressed the 
hope that the project of uniting the Episcopal 
churches of Christendom would be successfully 
accomplished. In an elaborate article on the 
history of the Old Catholics this paper says : 


The period for the unity of the church is, at last, ar- 
rived. The fanaticism of worldly power caused the 
separation ; its abuses have caused the different peo- 
ples to draw near to each other through knowledge 
and science, and the common ¢anons of logic and 
ethics. 

Very remarkable are the patience, the care, and 
the promptitude, displayed by the Old Catholics in 
organizing their new, independent and autocephalic 
chureh, while, at the same time, they do not cease 
laboring, through the power of true learning and 
of kindly tact, for the unity of their Church with the 
rest of Christendom; but still more remarkable is 
the readiness with which the other churches accept 
the invitation of the Old Catholics, with which they 
greet the beginning of unity. We say advisedly, the 
‘other churches,’’ for no political or ecclesiastical 
authority has in any way opposed this manifest ten- 
dency toward nnity in which the most distinguished 
theologians and professors share. This unity will 
be brought about by the spirit of peace and Chris- 
tian brotherhood ; and not at all by that of damna- 
tion and of worldly interests. 


Among the prominent representatives of the 
Oriental churches were Archbishop Lycurgos, 
of Syra and Tenos, for many years the most 
prominent leader of the union movement in 
the Eastern churches; two archbishops of Rou- 
mania, Archpriest Yanishev and Prof. Ossinin, 
of Russia, who have taken an active part in 
all the previous assemblies of the German Old 
Catholics; Prof. Damalas and Prof. Rhossis, 
of Athens, both distinguished as theological 
scholars. After long and animated discussions 
it was found possible to frame in regard to the 
dogmatical questions, which have so long di- 
vided the Eastern and Western Christian 
Churches, several resolutions so worded that 
the representatives of the Greek could accept 
them as well as the Anglicans and Old Catho- 
lics. (See Ord Catnortios.) It was understood 
that the resolutions agreed to would be sub- 
mitted to the Patriarch of Constantinople and 
his Council and to the Holy Synods of Russia 
and Greece. At the meeting of the Synod of 
the Roumanian Church which met at Bucha- 
rest on November 27th, the two Roumanian 
bishops who had attended the Conference 
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gave a full account of the proceedings. At the 
close of their report they moved that the 
Synod cause a Roumanian translation to be 
prepared of the German pamphlet, containing 
a verbatim account of all the transactions of 
the Conference, in order to give to all members 
of the Church an opportunity to become famil- 
iar with the important union movement. The 
bishops say : 


The participation of the Roumanian Church, ina 
work of so high a moral importance as a union of 
churches which for centuries had been separated 
would be, is the greatest consolation and the great- 
est joy for every true Christian. This work will 
also elevate our national dignity, for by taking part 
conjointly with the other autocephalous orthodox 
churches in a question of so great an importance for 
Christian civilization, the Roumanian Church rises 
to the rank which belongs to it in the Christian 
world and in the spiritual life of the Church. It is 
therefore, our opinion that the Holy Synod should 
authorize his Holiness the Metropolitan Primas and 
President of the Holy Synod to come to an under- 
standing with the authorities of the othér orthodox 
churches on the steps which the Roumanian Church 
Ana take in behalf of a reunion of the Christian 

urch. 


The Greek Church of Turkey continues to 
be greatly distracted by the disputes between 
the Slavic and the Hellenic races. The last 
annual report of Count Tolstoy, the chief-pro- 
curator of the Holy Synod of St. Petersburg, 
expresses the views which the Government of 
Russia entertains in regard to recent difficulties 
in the Patriarchate of Jerusalem. Count Tol- 
stoy says: 

The Greco-Bulgarian difficulty was, even in 1872, 
upon the close of the Council of Constantinople, 
sadly reflected in the condition of the Patriarchate 
of Jerusalem. The courageous prelate who presided 
over the Church in Palestine, the most blessed Cyril, 
after having occupied that Patriarchal See with 
honor for twenty-seven years, through his dissent 
from the decision of that Council in the Bulgarian 
affair, incurred the enmity of the Greek clergy, both 
at Constantinople and in his own patriarchate. Con- 
sidered ‘for this as a traitor to Greek nationality, he 
was condemned and driven from his patriarchal 
throne, to the great grief of that part of his flock 
(forming the majority of it) which belonged to the 
Arab race, and which had a great esteem for the 
character of a true archpastor, free from national 
prejudice, and watchful over the moral and the ma- 
terial interest of his flock, without stopping to con- 
sider to what race they belonged. In the place of 
the most blessed Cyril, there was raised to the pa- 
triarchal throne of the Church at Jerusalem the 
Archbishop of Gaza, the Most Reverend Procopius. 
The new partriarch, in January of the past year, 
sent to the Holy Synod a letter telling of the depo- 
sition of the most blessed Cyril, and of his own 
accession to the Patriarchal throne. As the depo- 
sition of the late Patriarch, and the accession to the 
See of the Most Reverend Procopius, was the work 
of the Greek party only, and as this was in imme- 
diate connection with the Council at Constantinople, 
in regard to which the Holy Synod has delayed to 
express its judgment, the above-mentioned letter of 
Procopius has been left, by the Synod, unanswered, 
and the rather so for this reason, that, in his letter, 
the facts relative to the change in the Patriarchate 
of Jerusalem were stated, by the new Patriarch, 
partially and superficially. Guided by the dictates 
of justice, our Holy Synod in its response would 
have been compelled to express itself to the Jerusa- 
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lem Church, according to a true judgment of facts, 
in reference to the motives which had to do with the 


change in the patriarchate. But this could hardly 


' be of service amid the quarrels and agitations in the 


Patriarchate arising from the deposition of'the most 
blessed Cyril. Such has been the motive for our 
delay to send an answer to the letter of Provopius, 
an answer which would inevitably involve an ex- 
posure of injustice. And so has been given a new 
proof of our love of peace with regard to the East- 
ern Churches in communion with us. 


Patriarch Procopius gave in his resignation 
early in 1875, and the ‘‘ Holy and Sacred Synod 
of the Holy Apostolic and Patriarchal Throne 
of Jerusalem, and the representation of the 
Orthodox people,” chose as his successor Hiero- 
theus, a Greek priest of Smyrna. The new 
Patriarch addressed, as usual on such occa- 
sions, to the heads of the other autocephalous 
Churches of the Greek communion, an “ Eiren- 
ic Epistle,” in which he notified them of his 
election, and alluded to the needs of his Church 
and the trials of his position. The Neologos, 


_ of Constantinople, the organ of the Patriarch 


of Constantinople, thus refers to the new Pa- 
triarch, and the conflicts betwen Slavism and 
Hellenism : 


The evident struggle of Slavism, and its tools of 
different races, is, systematically, toward acquiring 
the ecclesiastical sceptre over the Eastern people. 
Many evidences of this have been seen at various 
times at Constantinople, at Jerusalem, Antioch, and 
wherever else that Hellenism, that prototype and 

uard of pure Christianity, lives and moves and has 
its being. The evidence of this is set down in so 


_ enduring colors as to bear witness to the latest gen- 


eration that Cesarism, with all its dread power in 
things earthly, can never avail to subdue minds in- 
spired by true devotion and free understanding. 

The present most blessed Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
Hierotheus, has been neither a candidate, nor a 
friend, nor a tool, of Slavic ,policy, as was Cyril, 
who was deposed by his Synod. It is known that 
the revenues by which the Church in Palestine has 
kept up its various institutioms come from property, 
which for three years past has been in possession of 
the Russian Government. The want and the hunger 
to which the Church of the Holy Land has thus been 
condemned, greatly aid the destructive work of those 
who are enemies to it and to orthodoxy. To the 
starving soldiers of the faith they show the silver- 
headed spears, and, as Satan did to Jesus in the 
same city, tempting through a glittering display, 
they show to them the gold of Bessarabia, if they 
will only fall down and worship the deposed and 
schismatic Cyril, and with humble and contrite 
heart ask his forgiveness. And these inimical plots 
after a leadership have succeeded in persuading a 
sister Church, if report speaks truly, to advise the 
standing garrison of the Church in Jerusalem to 
yield to the demands of its enemies, not on the 
ground of right, but of expediency, not according to 
the sacred canons of the orthodox faith, but accord- 
ing to the rule of financial prudence. 


The reports of the chief-procurator of the 
Holy Synod of St. Petersburg, Count Tolstoy, 
are one of the most valuable sources of in- 
formation for the recent history of the state 
Church of Russia. The.report published in 
1875 treats of the condition of the Russian 
Church during the year 1873. We learn from 
this report that the missionary activity of the 
Church among the pagan tribes of Russia is 
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actively pursued, but thus far without notable 
result. A Russian bishop who, in 1872, visited 
a congregation of Chinese immigrants in Sibe- 
ria, found that many of the converts were 
Christians only by name, and in their customs 
and religious life continued to adhere to pagan- 
ism. Count Tolstoy reports that the reform of 
the ‘Ecclesiastical Academies” (theological 
faculties) has now been carried through; that 
37 of the ecclesiastical seminaries, and 133 of 
the lower ecclesiastical schools, had been thor- 
oughly reformed by the end of 1878. Among 
the theological works published in the course 
of 1873, there are specially mentioned the 
seventh volume of the ‘‘ History of the Russian 
Church,” by Archbishop Macarius, of Lithu- 
ania (containing the history of the fifteenth 


‘and sixteenth centuries); a ‘“ History of the 


Russian Translation of the Bible,’ by Prof. 
Tchistovitch; and a “‘ History of the Return of 
the United Greeks in Western Russia to the Or- 
thodox Church,” by Prof. Kojalovitch. Of the 
new Russian translation of the Bible which has 
been begun by order of the Holy Synod, the 
books of Ezekiel, Daniel, and the Maccabees, 
appeared in 1873. The ukase of 1869, which 
orders the improvement of the material condi- 
tion of the clergy, and therefore a reduction 
of their number, was gradually carried out. In 
1873 the number of congregations in eighteen 
governments was reduced from 9,810 to 7,818, 
and the number of clerics was reduced by 
14,701, leaving 11,4381 priests, 179 deacons, 
and 12,511 psalmists (the priests with salaries 
ranging from 500 to 700 rubles, and the psalm- 
ists with salaries from 144 to 180 rubles). A 
project for reforming the ecclesiastical courts 
has been submitted to the bishops and consis- 
tories, to obtain their opinions, before the Holy 
Synod will enter into its discussion. 

The Missionary Society in the Russian 
Church, founded by and under the presidency 
of Innocent, for many years Bishop of Kam- 
tchatka, and now Metropolitan of Moscow, 
appears to make great progress, and to awaken 
a considerable interest in the missionary cause. 
The society publishes a weekly paper, called 
The Missionary. 

The United Greek Church in Poland, which 
in 1871 numbered a population of 229,000, is 
now nearly extinct, the immense majority hav- 
ing in the course of the years 1874 and 1875 
renounced the communion with Rome, and 
joined the Orthodox state Church of Russia. 
In May, 1875, there were only 22 parishes in 
the government of Siedlee, with 22 priests and 
25,000 persons, and 1 parish, with 1 priest and 
2,000 people, in the government of Warsaw, 
which still adhered to the United Church. A 
number of priests, who refused to join the Rus- 
sian Church, emigrated to Galicia. Roman 
Catholic accounts represent this change of 
religion as one which the Russian officials 
forced, by acts of unparalleled cruelty, upon a 
reluctant population. 

The Metropolitan and Primate of the Rou- 
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manian Church, who was at the same time 
President of the Senate, died on May 17th. 
On June 12th the united members of the 
Synod, the Senate,.and the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, elected the Metropolitan of Jassy, Kalinik, 
as ‘ Primate of the Holy Orthodox Church of 
Roumania,” and Metropolitan of Bucharest. 
The election was sanctioned by the prince. 

The Church of Greece suffered a great loss 
by the death of the Archbishop of Syra. None 
of all the bishops of the Eastern Churches had 
taken ‘so active a part in the movement for 
establishing close relations of friendship and 
intercommunion with the Anglican and Old 
Catholic Churches as this prelate. 

The Government of Greece intends to adopt 
stringent measures against the clergy of the 


state Church and against the Church property.° 


In December the ministry submitted to the 
Chambers a bill, providing for the abolition of 
all the convents, except five, which are to be 
designated by the Holy Synod. The proceeds 
of the sale of the convents and their property 
are to be devoted to the establishment of an 
agricultural bank at Athens. According to the 
statistical information which was on this occa- 
sion collected by the Government, there were 
in Greece, in 1875, 145 convents (of which only 
7 were for females), with a total number of 
1,728 monks and 145 nuns. The property of 
the convents yields an annual revenue of 1,- 
617,157 drachmas, and they owe an aggregate 
debt of 224,348 drachmas. 

The Greek Church of Austria received, by 
the establishment of a university at Czernovitz, 
for the first time, a theological faculty in con- 
nection with a complete university. ° 

GREEN, General Durr, died in Dalton, Ga., 
June 10, 1875. General Green was an influ- 
ential politician and editor during General 
Jackson’s Administration. As early as 1801 he 
published in Baltimore a journal called The 
Merchant. Hewas at one time well known 
throughout the country, and his name appeared 
almost daily in connection with political in- 
telligence. For ten years past he had devoted 
his attention to the subject of the regulation 
of labor and capital. 

GUATEMALA (Repésiica pe GUATEMALA), 
one of the five independent states of Central 
America, comprised between latitude 13° 50’ 
and 18° 15’ north, and longitude 88° 14’ and 
93° 12’ west; and bounded on the north by 
the Mexican State of Chiapas; on the east by 
Balize, or British Honduras, and the Carib- 
bean Sea; on the south by the republics of 
Honduras and San Salvador; and on the 
southwest by the Pacific Ocean. 

There is nothing lacking in the geograph- 
ical position of Guatemala to render it, with 
its extensive seaboard on both oceans and one 


good port on each, one of the most prosperous, 


states south of Mexico. 

Mexico has not renounced her claim to the 
district of Peten, bordering upon her territo- 
ry, and the inhabitants of which, immediately 
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after the establishment of Central American 
independence, expressed the desire to remain 
under the Mexican Government. An exten- , 
sive exchange of diplomatic correspondence 
upon this subject took place in the course of 
the past year, and the question of right to the 
district was discussed at some length in the 
journals of the Mexican capital. The terri- 
tory of Guatemala is divided into the twenty 
departmerts of Guatemala, Amatitlan, Esquin- 
tla, Zacatepeque, Chimaltenango, Sololé, Qui- 
ché, Totonicapan, Quezaltenango, San Marcos, 
Suchitepequez, Huehuetenango, Vera Paz, San- 
ta Rosa, Jutiapa, Jalapa, Zacapa, Chiquimu- 
la, Izabal, and Totonicapan, with an area of 
40,777 square miles, and has an estimated pop- 
ulation of 1,200,000. Of these not more than 
20,000 are whites (natives), mainly descended 
from the early Spanish colonists; the number 
of foreigners of all nationalities is computed at 
about 2,000; there are 750,000 pure-blooded 
Indians; 420,000 ladinos or mestizoes (from 
whites and Indians); and the remainder are 
negroes, 

In a non-official statistical report published 
in 1875, the population of the department of 
Sololé was set down at 80,000, and that of the 
town of Solola, capital of the department, at 
15,000. Its area was given at 700 square miles, 
and within its limits are comprised 26 coffee 
and 19 sugar estates. This department, one 
of the most prosperous in the country, has a 
number of cotton and woolen factories, and 
35 public schools. The capital, Guatemala, - 
has a population of 45,000. 

The President of the Republic is Lieutenant- 
General Rufino Barrios, elected on May 7, 1873. 
The Minister of the Interior and of Finance 
is Sefior F. Alburez; of War and of Public 
Works, Sefior J. M. Samayoa; and of Foreign 
Affairs and of Public Instruction, Sefior M. 
A. Soto. 

The standing army is composed of 38,200 
men; besides which there is a militia 18,000 
strong. 

The following tables exhibit the amount 
and various sources of the national revenue 
for 1874, and the branches and amount of the 
expenditure for the same year: 


REVENUE, 

Balance from 1878... .0s vas sevesteaeaton $12,200 
Import duties, < «<i aod bees eed cokesotee 959,100 
Yield of frontier custom-houses.......... 14,600 
Export datios....655: 2055.5 08 bea tevent 70,000 

Tonnage daes;. 5. ois Cathleen eae 2, 
Spirit-tax: 2... sive} ootthe es bs RAR es 673,600 
Slaughter-house tax.............eeeee00: 62,700 
H-T8X ao. stan ig siup cen tark e 52,300 
General duties... 0.0655 0.50 raceeeebeaee 500 
Communal duties...........c0eceeeeeeees 70,300 
Sugar-plantation tax........sssseeeceseces 100 
For exemption from military service..... 19,200 
Papér-stamp. .......5/J sibs swale sida by 500 
POBt-OMNG0 .. . «40:5 b0e nose wcdaueedes tos 5,700 
Fines, confiscations, ete.............00s00e 5,600 
Bale of public land... ........cceccecece se 4,600 
eae bank (account current).......... 58,300 
BIKE os ove ciccin cic Sahabhuaiss beeen 400 
Receipts extraordinary..........c0seee0e 18700 
Bondries........664 nik nebs anthers bee 401,800 
Total.. ‘ + $2,601,000 
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EXPENDITURE. 


Sh EER CET EC OL Mee: $1,008,800 
Givi Ad miniSGPAHlOn, 5.5.25 soci eve vivicre ns wis 280,500 
IPOHSIONS s.ccece caters see orsie eicletarotete ola 14,000 
Public WNAtCHAGE OME os ih0)6.5:si0i00'0: sere cio'e'eis 0 64,800 
Public works....... staid eet eiehinonis here ers 5,200 
PUDHG WOLSHID sy cce.a eis 910s serele soleiate seis ins 84,300 
MOrOlP WN AIBN aigiaie'e o's) so) bic tole Saye ere ets esses , 19,800 
Subsidies es sea ts yee wise Wowisivisieiteldsveciss 16,400 
Expenditures extraordinary.............. 70,300 
Pramiund OW OXPOIts. oo. cecsescsccsececs 1,900 
Muntoipal subsidiesi. .. 0. ccc cevcccceceee 85,200 
PLOSUILAIN sive cent oie <i easel eisieleelersjaiciviows ste 12,400 
Ein Bigs oso Stes osic sain oie niols nici seats ts 71,800 
Post-Office; ‘stamps; CC. ......... eee eens 6,000 
FMGGTINUIOS oa tec Aeris aha oie sisi ie "ore ase src. 6,500 

Public debt: schann 

PINBPOSG So 5. iSiec wise eres tos 8, - 

Installments on capital.,.. 317,100 ; = 525,100 
Reimbursements of advances............ 15,000 
Reimbursements of deposits............. 220,700 
Sides. s cite Keel hehe cece ees 134,900 
MD OUALS fata sited cieoier cin Sip Mets wiarsiainiorsis $2,542,600 


From the foregoing table it is to be observed 
that, although the revenue was $14,677 less 
than in the year 1873, the expenditure amount- 
ed to $60,938 less than in 1873, thus constitut- 


_ ing a surplus of $58,400 in 1874. A like pros- 


perous state of the finances will probably be 
recorded for 1875, judging from the relation 
between the revenue and the expenditure in 
some of the early months of that year: in 
February, for instance, the income reached 
$376,045.51, while the expenditure did not ex- 
ceed $119,510. 

A non-official report of the Treasury De- 
partment gave the revenue for 1874 at $3,877,- 
884.13. 

In the same report the duties on exports 
and imports by sea, tonnage dues, etc., ap- 


peared as in the following table, for the years 


therein expressed : 


Years. Amounts, 
WOM eee with arcce bck ares doce wens baeete $470,971 36 
SBS ONUT Ecos. Aad, dels Giswwic. culdwle ae dwn setde es 467,997 74 
PE ec Nac Sonics casa vin smemebin ss at's 636,115 8T 
OPEL Saat sientena ce) ideas calasiedis secretes s.0,6 683,782 65 
ASB aa Sak bees Sega ae Pasta R'etere. § sete 838,102 99 
POMS raids, hiss deloawletecsee eee sYelawice 6 786,418 60 
Dek eet tM eg ess Soe Sidhe gissee a) 0.0%. 1,106,844 034 


The national debt, which on July 31, 1874, 
amounted to $4,119,784.92, stood on the 31st 
of August of the same year at $4,092,987.10, 


having been reduced, in the space of one 


month, $26,797.82; and by December 81, 1874, 
it had been further reduced to $3,877,384, thus 
showing a diminution of nearly $250,000 in 


~ less than half a year. 


The Guatemala press, in congratulating the 
people on the continued peace enjoyed by the 
country for two years (a happy anomaly for 
Central America), warmly eulogized the ,wise 
management of financial affairs by which the 
Government had at last raised the nation’s 
credit to the highest standing, both at home 


- and abroad. 


Nor was the British press less warm in its 
encomiums upon this new and satisfactory or- 
der of things, as appears from the following ex- 
tract from the report of the council of foreign 
bondholders on Spanish-American states, pub- 
lished in London in 1875 : | 


This republic (Guatemala) has discharged her ob- 
ligations to the foreign creditors with increasing 
regularity during the past year, and there is now 
every prospect of punctuality in the future. 

The council called attention in their Jast annual 
report to the much-needed railway from the port of 
San José to the capital. As soon as strict punctual- 
ity in the payments of the loan is established, there 
would probably be no difficulty in raising funds for. 
that important undertaking. 

Mr. Corbett, who acted as agent of the bondhold- 
ers, having permanently left Guatemala, the council 
will appoint another agent in his place, subject to 
confirmation by the contractors, in accordance with 
the terms of the general bond. 


The total value of the imports for the year 
1873 was $2,364,000; and in 1874, $2,574,165, 
of which $2,435,108 through the southern or 
Pacific ports. , 

The value and destination of the exports 
for the year 1878 are set forth in the subjoined 
table: 


COUNTRIES. Values, 
‘Wnited States ss <....- 26: inee a omni stos $1,235,000 
MPOT IIA IVY Fa ara orci ate acre ioin sialainie e ataleichslseiciaye 855;000 
Grest) Britain i350 %c%6 cede siete rele, Rol oienatessieie 659,000 
BY AN CO ie orcosiancie oteisiaie ies ielalaintnrs oot etecjerseciele -819,000 
Other (COUNTIOS. $5. 5.55'5cis2s's's <slsrseciees 802,000 

J Hoyt) ae tr Reker tire ACA iar ree: $3,370,000 


The quantity of coffee exported in the:same 
year was 15,050,700 lbs., of the value of $2,- 
408,100; cochineal, 1,107,481 Ibs., value $498,- 
366; India-rubber, 360,300 Ibs., value $156,- 
125; skins of the value of $99,915; indigo of 
the value of $37,293; and wool, etc., of the 
value of $538,382. The largest imports are 
from Great Britain; while the largest exports 
are to the United States. 

From three to five steamers (mainly of the 
Pacific Steam Navigation Company, plying be- 
tween Panama and San Francisco) touch at 
the Pacific ports of Guatemala monthly; and 
there were entered at the port of San José, in 
1873, 29 sailing-vessels—9 being German, 3 
American (United States flag), 2 British, ete. 

The city of Guatemala is now connected by 
telegraph with the department of Quiché; and 
the wires are to be extended to Mita, Chiqui- 
mula and Zacapa, and, in course of time, as far 
as Izabal. 

A complete apparatus for the manufacture of 
gas had been received at the port of San José. 

Indeed, it would appear that the republic 
has fairly entered upon the career of progress. 
Good roads, the want of which has been so 
sensibly felt, as exercising a retarding influ- 
ence upon the development of the material re- 
sources of this as well as of all the other Span- 
ish-American countries, are in course of prep- 
aration; no less’ than 1,000 men having been 
employed on the road leading from Guatemala 
northward, with the determination on the part 
of the Government to increase that number to 
2,000. By virtue of a recent decree, every 
adult in the republic is to work three days in 
repairing the highways, or find a suitable sub- 
stitute. 

An aqueduct, to supply Champerico with 


water, was soon to be built. 
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Public instruction still continues to be ener- 
getically extended; schools are fast multiply- 
ing in every portion of the republic; and 
neither labor nor expense is spared in remoy- 
‘ing any obstacles which may yet stand in the 
way of the adequate education of the masses. 

It has already been stated that Solola has 
35 public schools; it may here be added that 
Zacatepeque possesses 37 primary schools, and 
one night-school for adults, the aggregate at- 
tendance at all of them being 1,910. Vera 
- Paz boasts of 34 schools, 7 of which are for 
females; and Santa Rosa has no less than 56, 
of which number 8 are for females. The total 
number of schools in the republic at the end 
of 1874 was 541, of which 183 were for fe- 
males; and the aggregate attendance in both 
was 6,312. The reorganization of the univer- 
sity was seriously talked of. 

Agriculture, in the mean time, participates in 
the general prosperity. Coffee and sugar plan- 
tations are becoming more numerous from 
year to year, and the crops of both of those 
commodities have doubled within the last few 
years. 

The production of rice having been limited, 
owing to the lack of suitable machinery for 
cleaning it, four large machines have been in- 
troduced at Government expense. 

Among the many articles sent to the Chilian 
Exposition were cotton, sarsaparilla, vanilla, 
hats, beer, and stuffed birds. Cotton, though 
it grows well in the coast-regions, especially on 
the Atlantic side, is not yet cultivated in suf- 
ficient quantities for export; but the home con- 
sumption is pretty fairly supplied. The sar- 
saparilla-plant abounds on the banks of the 
Polochique and Motagua, and is the object of 
an active trade through all the northern ports, 
though the commodity generally goes in com- 
merce under the name of Honduras. No small 
-proportion of the vanilla is of spontaneous 
production, the beans being gathered from 
wild plants by the Indians in Vera Paz, who 
use it largely in beverages, the common other 
ingredients of which are chocolate and pimen- 
to. Sulphur is, of course, very plentiful in the 
immediate neighborhood of all the extinct 
volcanoes, and yet it is little used in the repub- 
lic and still less exported. Some four or five 
species of palm-leaf are used in the manufact- 
ure of hats. 

The manufacture of beer has become an in- 
dustry of considerable importance ; the English 
system of brewing has in general been adopted; 
and the beverage is reported to be productive 
of excellent effects, hygienic and moral, in the 
people. 

The grapevine finds in many parts of the 
country a genial soil; and large vineyards are 
in process of plantation with shoots imported 
from California. The algalia-plant (Hibiscus 
Abel moschus), the seeds of which are so exten- 
sively used by French perfumers, is cultivated 
in Esquintla; and the seeds bring, in the port 


of San José, $10 per quintal (100 lbs.)—the 
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odor of the seeds bears some analogy to that 
of civet. | 

Since the commencement of the importation 
of horses from Chili and the United States, 
the prices of horses have been raised to a 
standard. hitherto unknown in Central Amer- 
ica. A few years ago $100 was the highest 
price paid for any horse; and nowadays horses 
commanding from $500 to $1,500 are quite 
common. 

A decree having been issued on April 6th, 
determining the recognition of the ‘‘ Cuban 
Republic” as a nation, in which Guatemala 
had done nothing more than had already been 
done by the other Spanish-American republics, 
a special envoy arrived at the capital from the 
Spanish Captain-General at Havana, demand- 
ing that the decree be immediately revoked. 
There was a rumor that General Barrios’s gov- 
ernment had so far yielded as to dispatch an 
envoy to the court of Madrid to treat the ques- 
tion in a manner at once satisfactory and hon- 
orable to both nations. 

For the initiatory steps taken by Guatemala 
toward the reéstablishment of the Central 
American Confederation, see CENTRAL AMERIOA 
in this volume. In addition to the informa- 
tion there to be found, it is only necessary here 
to say that the plenipotentiaries from the five 
republics were to meet in Guatemala city on 
January 15, 1876, for the purpose of deliber- 
ating on the subject of the proposed union. 

President Barrios decided to signalize the 
celebration of the fifty-fourth anniversary of 
the independence of Central America (Sep- 
tember 15th) by remitting one-fourth of the 
punishment to which prisoners of both sexes 
had been judicially condemned. ' 

GUERANGER, Dom Prosprr, a French 
Benedictine monk, born at Mans in 1806; died 
January 3, 1875. He was destined at an early 
age for the Church, and entered in 1830 the 
Benedictine Abbey at Solesmes, of which he 
became the abbot and historian. He wrote 
‘Institutions liturgiques” (2 vols., 1840-42), 
“Année liturgique” (6 vols., 1842-1859), 
‘* Mémoire sur la Question de l’Immaculée Con- 
ception de la Vierge”’ (1850), ‘‘ Histoire de 
Sainte-Cécile” (1853), and other theological 
works. Guéranger regarded it as the aim of 
his life to restore the literary reputation of the 
Benedictine order in France. He was, how- 
ever, unlike many of the great Benedictine 
scholars of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, a decided opponent of the peculiari- 
ties of the Gallican Church, and made incessant 
effort to replace the Gallican liturgies in the 
French dioceses by the Roman. This led to 
an animated controversy with M. Guérard, 
who sharply attacked Guéranger in his Biblio- 
théque de V Heole des Ohartes. 

GUERONNIERE, Viscount Louts Errenne 
ArtTuur Dusrevi, Hfétion, pe 1a, a French 
writer and politician, born in Limoges in 1816; 
died December 23, 1875. He went to Paris 


quite young, where he formed an intimate 


man. 
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friendship with Lamartine and Girardin, and 
joined the editorial staff of the Presse, in which 
position he soon distinguished himself by his 
able treatment of the questions of the day. In 
1850 M. de Lamartine made him editor-in- 
chief of his new journal, Le Pays, in which he 
published a series of political articles, creating 
great excitement at the time. They directed 
the attention of Louis Napoleon to him, who 
made him a secretary in his cabinet, placed 
him at the head of the bureau of the press, and 
intrusted to him the publication of the cele- 
brated pamphlet on the Italian and the Roman 
question which preceded and followed the War 
of 1859. He was rewarded with a seat in the 
Council of State, and afterward in the Senate. 
In 1862 he went over to the Liberals and 
founded La France as the organ of the Liberal 
senators. But, seeing that nothing was to be 
gained by this course, he left his new asso- 
ciates and asked for an appointment in the di- 
plomatic service. Thus the last years of Na- 


- poleon’s reign found him an embassador at the 
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courts of Brussels and Constantinople. After 
the Revolution of 1870 he retired from the 
public service and devoted himself to literary 
labors. 

GURNEY, Sir Gotpswortny, Knt., an Eng- 
lish inventor, born in 1793; died February 28, 
1875. Having studied medicine, he soon turned 
his attention to chemistry. From a “ Course 
of Lectures on Chemical Science, delivered at 
the Surrey Institution in 1822” (1828), it ap- 
pears that he first discovered the lime and 
magnesium lights. He also discovered several 
other lights, and made various discoveries in 
steam, by which he was enabled in 1829 to 
drive a steam-carriage from London to Bath 
on the turnpike-road. His high-pressure steam- 
jet has been applied to various uses, with sig- 
nal success. In locomotives, it increased the 
speed almost threefold, and -in coal-mines has 
been used successfully to ventilate them, and 
to extinguish fires which had been burning for 
many years. He was raised to the knighthood 
in 1863. 


in 


HACKETT, Horatio Batcn, D.D., a dis- 
tinguished American Biblical scholar, was born 
at Salisbury, Mass., December 27, 1808, and 
died at Rochester, N. Y., November 2, 1875. 
He graduated at Amherst College in 1830, 
studied theology at Andover, Mass., and after- 
ward at. Halle and Berlin. 
from Germany, having changed his views of: 
baptism, he was ordained as a Baptist clergy- 
He was Professor of Ancient Languages 
in Brown University from 1835 to 1839, when 
he became Professor of Biblical Literature in 
Newton Theological Institution, Mass. In 1869 
he resigned his professorship at Newton, and in 
1870 became Professor of New Testament Greek 
in the Rochester Theological Seminary. He 
published Plutarch’s ‘‘ De Sera Numinis Vindic- 
ta,” with notes, of which there have been two 
editions; the first appeared in 1844 (Andover) ; 
a translation of Winer’s ‘‘ Chaldee Grammar,”’ 
with additions (1845); ‘Hebrew Exercises” 
(1847); ‘‘Commentary on the Acts” (Boston, 
1851); new edition, enlarged (1858); ‘‘Illus- 
trations of Scripture ” (1855); ‘Translation of 
the Epistle to Philemon, with Notes” (1860); 
“Memorials of Christian Men in the War” 
(1864). He also translated, for Dr. Schaft’s 


_ edition of Lange’s ‘“‘ Commentaries,” Van Oos- 


terzee’s ‘‘ Philemon” and Braune’s ‘ Philip- 
pians.” Dr. Hackett contributed articles to 
the North American Review and the Christian 
Review, to Dr. William Smith’s Classical and 
Bible Dictionaries, and, with Dr. Ezra Abbott, 
edited the enlarged and corrected American 
edition of Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible.” 
He also edited an American edition of Raw- 
linson’s ‘‘ Historical Illustrations of the Old 
Testament.” He is said to have translated 
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or revised parts of Dr. Conant’s translation 
of the Scriptures as issued by the American 
Bible Union. In 1858~59 he resided several 
months at Athens,'in order to study modern 
Greek. He made three tours through Pales- 
tine and other parts of the East. Dr. Hackett 
was a member of the American company of 
revisers of Scripture coéperating with the Brit- 
ish revisers. 

HARPER, Jouy, senior member of the 
firm of Harper Brothers, died on April 22d, 
aged 78 years. He was born at Newtown, Long 
Island, January 22, 1797. His father was a 
substantial farmer. At the age of sixteen he 
went to New York City to learn the art of 
printing. In 1817 he and his brother James 
formed a partnership under the title of J. & J. 
Harper, and, with some aid from their father, 
commenced business in Dover Street. Here he 
became an excellent compositor and accurate 
proof-reader. In 1839 the firm being enlarged, 
and taking the name of Harper Brothers, John 
Harper was made financial manager. In 1858, 
after the fire of December 10th, which burned 
the establishment, John Harper planned and 
designed all parts of their present fire-proof 
edifices. After the death of his brothers James 
and Joseph Wesley, in 1869 and 1870, he re- 
tired from the more active duties of the firm. 

HARRIS, Hon. fra, a judge and Senator, 
died at Albany, N. Y., December 2, 1875. He 
was born in Charleston, Montgomery County, 
N. Y., May 31,1802. He was descended from 
one of the first colonists of Rhode Island, on his 
father’s side, while his maternal ancestry were 
from Scotland. Until seventeen he did farm- 
work during the summer, and attended school 
in winter. In 1815 he entered Courtland 
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Academy, and went thence to Union College, 
where he was graduated at the head of his 
class in 1824. He studied law in Albany in 
the office of Ambrose Spencer, and was ad- 
mitted to the Albany bar in 1828. During 
the succeeding seventeen years he devoted 
himself to his profession, and rose to the high- 
est position in the estimation and confidence 
of the public. In 1844 he was elected mem- 
ber of Assembly by the Whigs of the Albany 
district, and again elected in 1845. In 1846 
he was chosen State Senator. In 1848 he be- 
came Judge of the Supreme Court, and held 
that position for twelve years. In February, 
1861, Judge Harris was elected United States 
Senator. On that occasion the Republicans 
had control of the Legisiature, and the leading 
candidates were Horace Greeley and William 
M. Evarts. Eight ballots had been taken in 
the caucus without any decisive result. Find- 
ing that Mr. Greeley was gaining, the friends 
of Mr. Evarts relinquished their candidate, 
and made Mr. Harris the party nominee, the 
vote standing as follows: Harris, 60; Greeley, 
49; Evarts, 2; scattering, 6. In the Senate 
Mr. Harris served on the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and Judiciary, and the Select 
Joint Committee on the Southern States. At 
a time when partisan bitterness prevailed in 
Congress he showed his candor and indepen- 
dence, particularly in his defense of Hon. 
Jesse D. Bright, the Senator from Indiana. 
Although he supported the Administration, in 
the main, he did not fear to express his oppo- 
sition to all measures, however popular at the 
time, that did not appear to him either wise 
or just. Senator Harris’s term expired in 
1867, when he was elected a delegate at large 
to the Constitutional Convention of 1867. He 
was, for more than twenty years, Professor of 
Equity, Jurisprudence, and Practice, in the Al- 
bany Law School. During his senatorial term 
he delivered a course of lectures at the Law 
School of Columbian University, Washington, 
D.C. He was for many years President of 
the Board of Trustees of Union College, and 
was one of the founders of Rochester Univer- 
sity, of which he was the Chancellor. 
HAUSER, Kaspar, the mysterious foundling 
who was found in the streets of Nuremberg, 
May 26, 1828, and died by an unknown hand 
at Anspach, December 17, 1833, has not yet 
ceased to be the subject of animated literary 
controversies. The continued interest taken 
in the history of this foundling arises chiefly 
from the fact that a number of writers still re- 
gard him as the legitimate heir of the grand- 
duchy of Baden, whom the Countess of Hoch- 
berg, the grandmother of the present grand- 
duke, caused to be abducted in order to secure 
the succession in Baden to her own son. This 
theory, first circulated in 1834, by a political 
refugee from Baden, by the name of Garnier, 
owes all the importance that it has obtained to 
the authority of the great jurist Feuerbach, 
who acknowledged that he regarded it as prob- 
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able. The opinion of Feuerbach was for the 
first time publicly stated in a work on his life, 
published in 1852 by his son, the philosopher 
Ludwig Feuerbach (“‘Feuerbach’s Leben und 
Wirken,”’ Leipsic, 1852). Among the writers 
who have defended, circulated, and further de- 
veloped the view of Feuerbach, no one has 
displayed so great a zeal as G. F. Kolb, the 
author of the well-known statistical works, and 
for many years a Democratic deputy of the 
Bavarian Diet. His first work on the subject 
was published in 1859, under the pseudonym 
of Broch (‘‘ Kaspar Hayser, kurze Schilderung 
seines Erscheinens und seines Todes,”’ Ziirich, 
1859). The views of this work were repro- 
duced by him in 1868 ina series of articles, 
published in the Frankfurter Zeitung. In 
1872 the interest in Hauser was very exten- 
sively revived by the publication of official 
documents (‘‘ Authentische Mittheilungen tiber 
Kaspar Hauser,” Anspach, 1872), by means 
of which Julius Meyer, a Bavarian jurist and 
son of a former teacher of Hauser, endeavored 
to prove that Hauser was an impostor. Kolb 
undertook to refute this work (in another 
series of articles in the Prankfurter Zeitung), 
and he was this time vigorously supported by 
two men who had intimate relations with Hau- 
ser— Herr von Zucker, a councilor of the 
Supreme Conrt of Appeal, and Prof. Daumer, 
the foster-father and educator of Hauser. 
Prof. Daumer had in a former work, published 
in 1859 (“‘Enthillungen tiber Kaspar Hauser”’), 
expressly disclaimed any belief in the guilt of 
the grand-ducal house of Baden; but in his new 
work, chiefly directed against’ the views of 
Meyer (‘‘ Kaspar Hauser, sein Wesen, seine Un- 
schuld, seine Erduldungen und sein Ursprung,” 
Ratisbon, 1873), he eagerly collated everything ~ 
which seemed to favor the claims of Hauser to 
the throne of Baden. The combined attacks 
upon the house of Baden did not remain with- 
out effect, and reviewers of the new literature, 
in some of the prominent periodicals of Ger- 
many, even went so far as to declare this con- 
troversy as virtually settled. Public opinion 
appeared to be so strongly influenced by the 
new turn the controversy was taking, that the 
grand-ducal house of Baden for the first time 
deemed it opportune to publish from the fam- 
ily archives the official documents relating to 
the death of the heir-apparent who had been 
identified with Kaspar Hauser. These docu- 
ments, dated October 16, 18, and 31, 1812, 
contain an official account of the baptism ad- 
ministered to the prince two hours before his . 
death, of the dissection of the corpse two days 
after the death of the prince, and the solemn 
funeral in the family vault at Pforzheim. The 
documents proved that the prince was in the 
last hours of his life attended by his father, 
the midwife, Mrs. Horst, the two court physi- 
cians Schrickel and Kramer, and two high offi- 
cers of the court; that the corpse had been in- 
spected and dissected by nine physicians in the 
presence of the state Minister Berckheim, and 
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his funeral had taken place with the usual 
solemnities and under the eyes of a large num- 
ber of officers and persons in the employ of the 
court. The publication of these documents 
had the desired effect. The impression pro- 
duced by the publications of Kolb, Daumer, 
and others, was more than neutralized, and 
public opinion was evidently inclined to regard 
the charges against the house of Baden as 
definitely refuted. Kolb again tried to defend 
his theory in the Frankfurter Zeitung, and to 
represent the documents published by the 
grand-ducal house of Baden as irrelevant, but 
an elaborate reply to his article, by Dr. Mittel- 
stidt, Attorney-General of Hamburg, in the 
Augsburger Zeitung (August and September, 
1875), did even more than the publication of 
the grand-ducal documents to decide public 
opinion. The articles of Dr. Mittelstadt (‘‘ Kas- 
par Hauser und der Streit um seine badische 
Abstammung’’) are an exhaustive review of 
the whole story of Hauser’s descent from the 
grand-dukes of Baden, showing how it origi- 
’ nated, was developed, circulated, defended, and 
finally exploded. 

HEAD, Sir Francois Bonn, an English diplo- 
matist, born at Rochester, January 1, 1793; 
died July 20, 1875. He served at Waterloo 
and at Fleurys, and in 1825 he took charge of 
an expedition which left England to work the 
gold and silver mines on the Rio de la Plata. 
He described his journey across the South 
American continent in ‘‘Rough Notes of a 
Journey across the Pampas” (1826). In 1838 
he was appointed Governor of Upper Canada, 
and was created a baronet in recognition of his 
services in quelling a rebellion, and repelling 
incursions made from the United States. In 
1867 he was created a privy councilor. Among 


his works are ‘ Bubbles from the Brunnen of: 


Nassau”’ (1833), “‘ Life of Bruce” (1844), ‘‘The 
Emigrant” (1847), ‘‘Stokers and Pokers” 
(1850), ‘‘ The Defenseless State of Great Brit- 
ain’ (1850), ‘‘ A Fortnight in Ireland”’’ (1852), 
and ‘‘ The Horse and his Rider” (1860). 

HEALTH, Poustiio. The cause of sanitary 
reform has been urged upon the attention of 
the people with increasing emphasis of late 
years by those whose minds have been en- 
gaged with this momentous subject. 

An important part in the dissemination of 
timely views upon this matter has been taken 
by the National Health Association, a society 
composed of members of the medical profes- 
sion from all parts of the country. This Asso- 
ciation has been in the habit of convening 
yearly to compare the results of the individual 
investigations of its members upon all matters 
affecting the sanitary condition of the people, 
and to deliberate upon the measures which can 
be most effectively taken for the prevention of 
epidemic and removable forms of disease. The 
last annual assembly, the fifth of this body, 
. took place at Baltimore, November 9th. The 
names of the officers and attendant members 
were as follows: 
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J. M. Toner, M. D., President of the Association, 
Washington, D. C.; Henry Hartshorne, M. D., 
Vice-President, Pennsylvania; John Ranch, M.D., 
Treasurer, Illinois; Elisha Harris, M. D., Secretary, 
New York; C. B. White, 1 Hg BE ‘New Orleans ; 

N. Bell, M. D., Brooklyn; Ezra M. Hunt, M. D., 
New Jersey; R. 8. Dugdale, M. D., New York; 
J. W. Pinkham, M. D., New Jersey; Dr. Husted, 
New York; Y. G. Wheelock, M. D., New York; 
Heber Smith, M. D., Surgeon Marine Hospital Ser- 
vice, New York; Frederick Brown, M. D., Boston; 
J. J. Woodward, M. D., United States Army; John 
M. Woodworth, M. D., Supervising Surgeon-Gen- 
eral United States Marine Hospital Service; John 
S. Billings, M. D., Washington, D. C.; Prof. Ste- 
phen Smith, New York ; J. A. Steuart, M. D., Bal- 
timore; Moreau Morris, M. D., formerly Health 
Officer of New York; W. Snively, M. D., Pittsburg, 
Pa.; W. J. Asdale, M. D., Pittsburg, Pa.; Crosby 
Gray, M. D., Pittsburg, Pa.; Thomas L. Neal, M.D., 
Dayton, Ohio; L. H. Skinner, M. D., Frederick 
Md.; R. S. Stewart, M. D., President Maryland 
Hospital; Geo. M. Sternberg, M. D., United States 
Army; H.R.Noel, M.D., L. C. Winternitz, M. D., 
J. 8. Conrad, M. D., D. I. McKew, M. D., Balti- 
more; Dr. Gleatsman, North Carolina; E. Lloyd 
Howard, M. D., Baltimore; C. W. Chancellor, M. D., 
Baltimore ; Richard Dunglison, M. D., Philadel- 
phia; William Lee, M. D., Washington, D.C. ; Rob- 
ert Waccoun, M. i. United States Navy; H. O. 
Hitchcock, M. D., Kalamazoo, Mich.; John Eaton, 


M.D., Aa al Le D.C.; James E. Reeves, M. D., 
Wheeling, W. Va.; F. Donaldson, M. D., Balti- 
more; C. B. White, 


M. D., President Board of 
Health, New Orleans; C. H. Nichols, M.D. 

Some of the State governments have opened 
their eyes to the duty of governmental action 
upon matters concerning public hygiene, and 
have established central boards of health of a 
more or less initial character, but which have 
already furnished contributions to the further- 
ance of this object; and their reports for the 
past year have been more full and valuable 
than in any preceding year. The papers pub- 
lished by the Massachusetts State Board of 
Health, the most active of the official socie- 
ties, for the past six years, are valuable contri- 
butions to science. The boards in California 
(founded in 1870), Michigan, and Minnesota, 
have followed the example of the older board 
in efficient work. A Board of Health has 
been constituted in Alabama in February of 
the present year by act of the Legislature. 
The last report of the board of California pre- 
sents information upon the subject of sew- 
age, drainage, local diseases, climatology, and 
phthisis; upon forest-culture in its prophy- 
lactic sanitary relation; the condition and 
wants of the insane and inebriate classes; the 
vital statistics of the chief cities; and the san- 
itary development of hospitals, asylums, and 
other State institutions. An elaborate report 
on malarial diseases and phthisis pulmonalis, 
by the secretary, presents an illustrated and 
carefully studied history of the Hucalyptus glo- 
bulus, the alleged prophylactic advance against 
malaria. The board of the District of Colum- 
bia, organized in 1871, has been active in the 
abatement of deleterious influences. A State 
board of Georgia was created in July of this 
year. The board of Michigan possesses the 
advantage, that its secretary is the Registrar 
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_of Vital Statistics of the State; and they have 
been more active in the propagation of hygienic 
information in the schools and among the peo- 
ple than any other board. The board of Mas- 
sachusetts, empowered with smaller effective 
authority than all the rest, has always contin- 
ued to be the most earnest in the investigation 
of the causes of preventable mortality, and in 
the collection of vital statistics. The State 
Board of Health of Minnesota, organized in 
1873, has been efficiently spreading sanitary 
doctrines. The board of Virginia, first ap- 
pointed in 1872, work earnestly in their field, 
though little sustained by the State govern- 
ment. The Health Commission of New Jer- 
sey, appointed in 1874, ably discharged the 
duties which they undertook, and it will not 
be long, probably, before a permanent central 
board of health is organized. The board of 
Maryland has been actively inquiring into the 
condition of jails, almshouses, etc. 

At the last convention of the National Health 
Association a discussion took place upon the 
necessity for public action in sanitary matters, 
viz.: for the institution of a central or State 
board of health in each State; upon the advis- 
able duties and powers of such boards; and 
upon the means by which they may effectually 
register the vital statistics, especially as re- 
garding the causes of death and the sources of 
preventable disease. During this discussion 
the impropriety of selecting the boards exclu- 
sively from the medical faculty, as a class espe- 
cially interested, was dwelt upon: the exam- 
ple of Massachusetts was named, where the 
leader of the movement was a lady, whose 
husband, a member of the Legislature, brought 
the measure forward. The importance of that 
branch of their services which has to do with 
the collection of pathological and mortuary 
statistics was emphasized. An address, pre- 
sented at the meeting by Dorman B. Eaton, 
LL. D., chairman of the United States Civil 
Service .Commission, on the essential condi- 
tions of good sanitary administration, pro- 
pounded as such conditions: a knowledge 
among the majority of the people of the pur- 
pose, nature, and scope of sanitary enactments ; 
a confidencein the adequacy of public health 
measures, and a knowledge of the means of 
carrying them out; and the adoption of effective 
methods by statutory enactment, in accordance 
with our legal and social condition. The follow- 
ing is an extract from a report of this address: 


_ No competent judge, I venture to think, can look 
into the crude, shallow, arbitrary, and heterogeneous 
mass of laws and ordinances which are nominally in 
force of a majority of the municipalities of this coun- 
try, or compare the statutes recently enacted in vari- 
ous States for creating State Boards of Health, with- 
out being painfully impressed with the conviction 
that the conditions named last only among a small 
portion of the people of the United States. 

The municipal health laws of New York City, 
which are the earliest and best in this country, 
while in some particulars superior to any elsewhere, 
are yet defective as compared with those relating to 
several European cities. 
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Laws should be passed by State Legislatures to 
secure the dissemination of practical knowledge of 
disease ; the securing of a complete registry of births, 
deaths, and marriages; the highest standard of edu- 
cation in the medical profession ; better safeguards 
against nostrums and quackery; the procurement 
of pure air, water, and milk, and wholesome food ; 
good drainage and sewerage ; ventilation in schools, 
colleges, hospitals, asylums, courtrooms, theatres, 
and all places of public resort; vaccination in an 
effective manner; regulation of occupations and 
practices detrimental to the public health ; instruc- 
tion in the art of nursing; a prevention of overwork 
and abuse of children ; supervision of dead bodies ; 
provisions in regard to the width of city streets and 
the erection of proper tenement-houses ; cheap tran- 
sit for the poorto country parks ; quarantine against 
the introduction of malarious disease. In ancient and 
medizval times, it is a matter of familiar knowledge 
that plagues, black-deaths, and fevers, destroyed 
such numbers as have been unknown to later times. 
There is nothing better settled in regard to life and 
health than that such diseases as cholera, yellow fe- 
ver, small-pox, typhus and typhoid fever, can be ina 
great measure ae away by good sanitary legisla- 
tion, the cost and loss of which is trifling compared 
with the expensive results of these diseases. 

All England is divided into 15,000 sanitary dis- 
tricts, with a sanitary authority in each, and since 
1872 there has not been a spot on the surface of Eng- 
land that has not been liable to feel, and, if it need- 
ed, has not felt the direct exertion of such authority. 
These 15,000 small districts are grouped into twelve 
larger divisions; in each of these divisions there is 
an inspector who reports directly to the Local Gov- 
ernment Board in London, and over that board is 
one of the members of the cabinet. Connected 
with the board is a chief medical] officer, now Dr. 
Simon, perhaps the greatest sanitarian in the world, 

In 1878, the national vaccine establishment fur- 
nished carefully-selected vaccine matter for use in 
9,569 different places ; in 1874, in one of the twelve 
districts, 17,188 nuisances were removed, and out of 
206,008 nuisances complained of in all England in 
the same year 204,000 were actually removed within 
that year. Other figures were given, showing the 
great decrease of the death-rate in different parts of 
the world, caused by improved sanitary measures; 
and the address concluded with a few practical sug- 
gestions as to the duty of the Government toward 
perfecting arrangements to keep a record of the ex- 
perience of the different State boards of health, and 
of increasing sanitary measures all over the country. 


HELPS, Sir Arruovr, an English diplomatist, 
born in 1817; died March 7, 1875. He gradu- 
ated B. A., in 1838, from Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, served as private secretary to Lord Mont- 
eagle, Chancellor of the Exchequer, was ap- 
pointed Commissioner of French, Danish, and 
Spanish Claims, served for a time as private 
secretary to Lord Morpeth, Chief Secretary of 
Ireland, and in 1859 was appointed Secretary 
of the Privy Council, which position he held 
up to his death. He wrote a number of works, 
among which may be mentioned: ‘‘ Henry II.” 
(1845), ‘“‘Catherine Douglas” (1845), ‘The 
Claims of Labor” (1845), ‘*The Conquerors of 
the New World and their Bondsmen” (1852), 
and ‘‘The Spanish Conquest of America” 
(1855-61). He was created a K. O. B. in 1872. 

HENDRICKS, Tuomas AnprEws, an Amer- 
ican statesman, born in Muskingum County, 
Ohio, September 7, 1819. In 1822 his father 
settled in Shelby County, Indiana. Thomas 
graduated at South Hanover College in 1841, 


7, 1875, in Baden-Baden. 
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studied law at Chambersburg, Pa., was admit- 


_ ted to the bar there in 1843, and returned to 


Indiana to practise. In 1848 he was a member 
of the Legislature, and in 1850 a delegate to 
the State Constitutional Convention. From 
1851 to 1855 he represented the Indianapolis 
district in Congress, from 1855 to 1859 was 


_ Commissioner of the General Land-Office, and 


from 1863 to 1869 was a member of the United 
States Senate, in which he was regarded as the 
Democratic leader. (See ANNUAL CYOLOPZDIa 
for those years—article, Congress.) In the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention of 1868, in New 
York, he was strongly supported for the nomi- 
nation to the presidency. (See AnnuaL Cy- 
oLop£pIA for 1868—article, United States.) As 
candidate for Governor of Indiana he was de- 
feated in 1860 and in 1868, but was elected in 
1872, for the term ending January 1, 1877. 
He continued the practice of law till his elec- 
tion as Governor. 

HERWEGH, Grorea, a German poet, was 
born May 31, 1817, in Stuttgart, and died April 
He studied at first 
theology in Tibingen, but, having no taste for 
this study, he turned his attention to journal- 
ism. Having had some trouble with an officer, 
he went to Switzerland, where he published 
his ‘“‘Gedichte eines Lebendigen,” in 1841. 
The poems, which were of a political charac- 
ter, were read by all classes of people, and 
produced a great sensation. In his poems 
he gave expression to the desire then felt 
throughout Germany, the desire for a united 
fatherland. He urged the King of Prussia to 
accept the imperial crown, and clearly proph- 
esied the mission of Prussia to reunite the 
fatherland, and to take up the old quarrel with 
the Vatican. In 1842 he undertook a journey 
through Germany, in which he was everywhere 
received with enthusiasm. The crowning point 
of this journey was the audience with King 
Frederick William IV. The King closed the 
audience with the words, ‘‘ Let us be honest 
enemies.”” From Kénigsberg, where he was 
particularly well received, he wrote a letter to 
the King, which from the boldness of its tone 
was destined to produce serious consequences 
for him. The letter is as follows: 


Koéniaspere, December, 1842. 


Your Maszsry : ‘‘ Let us be honest enemies”? were 
the words which Prussia’s King recently addressed 
to me; and these words give me a right, ay, oblige 
me, to bring my bitter complaint before your throne 
openly and in oa terms, without pretending a de- 
votion which I do not know, or sympathies which I 
do not feel, nor ever will feel. Let us be honest 
enemies—and on the same day when your Majesty 
was pleased to pronounce these words, it pleased a 
high ministry to forbid the booksellers selling a 
journal which I was to edit, solely on account of my 
name, of which not a-syllable had as yet appeared 
under my editorship, and whose sale had been per- 
mitted two months previous, before my appointment 
as editor had become known. That my name should 
also have so bad a reputation with your Majesty, I 
can and will not believe after what yon said to me a 
few days ago. Without doubt, your Majesty has no 
knowledge of these proceedings, and the object of 
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this letter is only to bring this simple fact to your 
notice, that your Majesty may further decide what 
is right. I do not ask for the withdrawal of the 
order of suppression, for I know that my limited 
understanding as a subject, my consciousness of a 
new era, must forever contradict the rule of most 
German ministers. Gladly would I grant to these 
ministers the right of opposition, if they would only 
take notice of what is happening around them, that 
is, what is happening in the lower strata of humani- 
ty, instead of quarreling with a little foam and wind 
which are playing on the surface; if, in the opposi- 
tion made to them, they were only able to discover 
at times the elements of a new religion, and not only 
suspect frivolity; in short, if they would have, be- 
sides the accident of their birth, and their adminis- 
trative and police talents, the talent and will to enter ~ 
into a fair contest with their enemies, instead of ig- 
noring them at first, and then treating them brutally 
without knowing them, thus deceiving the press 
and the people in speaking of a tranquillity which in 
reality does not exist, and can never be enforced by 
outward measures. There are still men who are to 
be intimidated by nothing (and I count myself among 
them); and all the more, as even the enemies of 
A no longer possess the courage to use force, 

ecause they very well know how dangerous martyr- 
dom is. But forbidden books fly through the air, 
and what the people wish to read they will read, in 
spite of all suppressions. Some time ago your Ma- 
jesty’s ministers ordered the suppression of m 
poems, and I have the pleasure of preparing the fift 
edition at the present time. I do not ask for the 
withdrawal of the order of chad hiieahe for I cannot 
ask for anything in a country I am about to leave. . 
I am by nature a republican, and perhaps even at 
this moment a citizen of arepublic. But my heart 
has prompted me to direct a last, an honest, even if 
a passionate, word to your Majesty, a word which 
shall touch the servants of the sovereign, but not 
the sovereign himself; a word in private, but which 
mie not only be my word, but that of many thou- 
sands. 

In deepest devotion, your Majesty’s most obedient 

GEORG HERWEGH. 


In consequence of this letter he was expelled 
from Prussia. He was attacked by Geibel and 
Freiligrath, and a number of poems were writ- 
ten pro and con. In 1848 he gathered a band 
of workmen in France, with which he entered 
Germany. But his force was quickly routed 
by a detachment of soldiers, and after this 
Herwegh took but little part in public life. 
The most important of his later literary works 
were translations of several plays of Shake- 
speare, for the new German translations of 
Shakespeare edited by Ulrici and Bodenstedt. 
In his political views Herwegh sympathized, 
in the last years of his life, with the ‘ Inter- 
nationale,” and for the restoration of the Ger- 
man Empire, which had been the dream of his 
youth, he had nothing but biting sarcasm. 
(See ‘Georg Herwegh,” by R. Gottschall, in 
Unsere Zeit, 1875, p. 751.) 

HITZIG, Ferprvanp, a German Biblical crit- 
ic, was born June 28, 1807, in Haningen; died 
January 22, 1875, in Heidelberg. He studied 
successively in Heidelberg, Halle, and Géttin- 
gen. In Halle he attended particularly the 
lectures of Prof. Gesenius, whose teachings 
were of great influence on the later works of 
Hitzig. In 1828, after he had graduated in 
Gottingen, he became a professor in Heidel- 
berg. In 1832 he received a call from the 
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University of Zirich as Professor of Theology, 
and in 1861 returned to Heidelberg, where he 
remained until his death. He lectured not 
only on the Old and New Testaments, but also 
on the Oriental and particularly on the Semitic 
languages. He wrote commentaries upon the 
Psalms (1835-36), the twelve minor prophets 
(1838), Jeremiah (1841), Ezekiel (1847), Daniel 
(1850), and Canticles (1855). He also wrote 
“Ueber Johannes Markus und seine Schrif- 
ten” (1848), ‘“‘Urgeschichte und Mythologie 
der Philistéer ” (1845), ‘‘ Die Grabschrift des 
Eschmunazar” (1855), ‘‘ Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel” (1866), ‘Die Inschrift des Mesha”’ 
(1870), and ‘‘Das Buch Hiob; tibersetzt und 
ausgelegt” (1874). 

HOBART, Lord Vere Henry, an English 
statesman, born December 8, 1818; died April 
27, 1875. He was the eldest son of the Earl 
of Buckingham, and was educated at Trinity 
College, Oxford. In 1842 he was appointed a 
clerk in the Board of Trade, and then became 
private secretary to Sir George Grey. In 1861 
he was appointed a special commissioner to in- 
vestigate the condition of the Turkish finances, 
and afterward became director-general of the 
Imperial Ottoman Bank at Constantinople. 
In 1872 he succeeded Lord Napier as Governor 
of Madras, which position he held up to his 
death. 

HONDURAS (Repfpiica DE HonpuRas), 
one of the five independent states of Central 
- America, lying between the thirteenth and six- 
teenth parallels of north latitude, and 83° 12’ 
and 89° 47’ west longitude. It is bounded north 
by Guatemala and the gulf of its own name; 
southeast by the Caribbean Sea; south by Ni- 
- caragua, Fonseca Bay, and San Salvador; and 
west by the latter republic and that of Guate- 
mala. Its territory embraces an area of 58,- 
168 square miles; and its population, in 1874, 
was estimated at 351,700. The capital, Co- 
mayagua, has a population of from 7,000 to 
8,000. 

Honduras, in common with all the other 
Latin-American states, is desirous of attract- 
ing immigrants to its shores, and the govern- 
ment of Comayagua has even promulgated a 
law regulating the conditions upon which the 
colonists will be received. They will be gov- 
erned by the same laws as the natives of the 
country; the lands given to them will, after 
five consecutive years of cultivation, become 
their own property ; they will be exempt from 
military duty for the space of ten years, save 
in case of foreign invasion; they may, if not 
Roman Catholics, exercise their religion in 
private, and have their own cemeteries; they 
will be exempt from all taxation, will be enti- 
tled to granted patents for any invention of 
their own or the introduction of machinery 
into the country; and they will be at liberty 
at any time to sell their property and leave 
the country. Favorable, however, as_ these 
conditions may appear, it is doubtful whether 
they will suffice to turn aside any portion of 
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the tide of immigration from the United States, 
in the north, and the Argentine Republic, in 
the south. 

The President of the Republic is Sefior Pon- 
ciano Leiva. The Minister of the Interior and 
of Foreign Affairs is Sefior A. Zufiiga ; of Fi- 
nance, Sefior E. Ferrari; and of War, Sefior 
J. Lopez. 

The bishop of Comayagua is J. D. Zepeda 

(1861). 
” The national income is unofficially estimated 
to amount to some $400,000, about two-thirds 
of which are derived from the custom-house 
and the monopolies. 

The foreign debt, at the end of 1872, stood 
as follows: 


British loan of 1867,@ 10 per cent., and at the . 

rate of 80 per Cent.......2262 ceeeeeeee neeeees $1,000,000 
French loan of 1868, @6 per cent. and at the rate 

Of TD Per CON tis. ooscnss cee were sleaisisinne tis sicicles 2,490,108 
British loan of 1870,@ 10 per cent. interest, and 

at the rate of 80 per cent.........ecceseeseceees 2,500,000 


ata Gicce or crx Geel as ve hentea knees $5,990,108 


All the loans were contracted for the pur- 
pose of building an interoceanic railway in the 
republic.* 

The following is an extract from the report 
of the council of foreign bondholders on Span- 
ish-American states, published in London in 
1875: 


Although, with the ee of the Foreign Of- 
fice, the council have made application to the Gov- 
ernment of Honduras for placing the customs reve- 
nues of Amapala under an agent of the bondholders, 
to meet the interest of the Federal five per cent. debt, 
no result has yet been obtained. The appointment 
of a vice-consul by her Majesty’s. Government may 
facilitate the required measure. 

The strife of internal factions, and the interven- 
tion of those of neighboring territories, keep the 
country in so wretched a condition that any satis- 
factory arrangement regarding the comparatively 
small amount of the old Federal debt of 1867 may 


yet be delayed. 


The loans issued in England and France, in the 
name of Honduras, for a projected interoceanic 
railway, remain in the same hopeless condition, and 
the hardship inflicted on many of the holders is 
very great. 


An official journal of Honduras gave place in 
its columns to the statement that, for the bet- ~ 
ter arrangement of the debts of the interior, 
caused by successive public disorders from 
1870 to 1874, a Junta of public credit has been 
established by the Government in the capital 
of each department. 

President Leiva, in his message to the Con- 
gress of 1875, observes that ‘with some for- 
eign governments there are claims outstand- 
ing, caused by acts for which neither the peo- 
ple of Honduras nor the present administration 
can be held to account.” | 

He also added, in regard to the railway 
question, that the affairs of the interoceanic 
line were in a state by no means satisfactory. | 
The company organized according to the new 
contract made in London, on July 12, 1878, 

* For full statements of this debt, and of the finances in 


general of Honduras, see the ANNUAL CyoLopapr4 for 1 
1878, and 1874. ey 
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has been unfortunate in its endeavors to pro- 
cure funds to carry on the work. The Gov- 
ernment, however, ‘continues to uphold the 
company, in the hope that it will yet be suc- 
cessful in its negotiations.” Some 1,000 tons 
of railway-iron at Amapala were sold to San 
Francisco, and the proceeds were to be appro- 
priated to the defrayal of the expenses of com- 
pleting the third section of the line. 

It should here be mentioned that even the 
British and French bondholders themselves 
concurred in the suspicion that of the total 
amount of the last two loans (say somewhat 
less than $5,000,000) but a very small pro- 
portion really reached the country for which 
the loans were contracted. 

The worst of it is (observes a recent writer) that 
nobody can tell where the money loaned has gone to. 
Experience and unbiased inquiry lead to the almost 
certainty in this case that the ready money these 
countries expect to handle for the realization of 
schemes offered as a paying speculation, is pretty 
well absorbed by the knowing ones in the loaning 
country before much of it reaches the foreign field 
of operations for which it is intended. There is a 
strong conviction that Honduras has been victimized 
in this way. Of course, the innocent shareholders 
and principal sufferers loaned their money with no 
such intention; but soit is, and so it will be, until 
more caution is exercised on both sides. The sug- 
gestion that Honduras ought to have a railroad, and 
an interoceanic one, too, originated, not with herself. 
but with people outside of the country, who deemed 
the speculation a good and ataking one. It did take, 
and the speeches made at the different meetings in 
London, with the glowing terms in which the coun- 
try, the people, and the President were described, 
and the exhaustless riches to be dug out of the lands, 
and to be derived from the scheme itself, were set 
forth, would, if read at the present time, excite 
laughter, were the consequences not so serious to 
hard-working people in Great Britain and France, 
who invested their surplus earnings in it. 


Such, then, is the unhappy financial condi- 
tion of a nation groaning under the weight of 
a loan, the greater part of which it probably 
never came into possession of, and that to the 
direct prejudice of its dearest interests, inas- 
much as, with the whole of the money, the 
Government could have completed, or nearly 
so, its railway; and, without it, nothing can 
be done in that direction. With the railway, 
the republic would rapidly rise in importance 
by the thorough development of her agricultu- 
ral and mining industry ; without the railway, 
all her resources and capabilities must remain 
undeveloped or only imperfectly developed. 

There is, nevertheless, a strong conviction in 
Central America that an amelioration will be- 
fore long take place in the material condition 
of Honduras; both the President and the Con- 
gress have manifested a determination to do 
well, and to do all in their power to render 
the country at once prosperous and respected. 

Peace has remained undisturbed by any in- 
cident of moment, either at home or abroad; 
and public instruction continues to be the ob- 
ject of special exertion and unremitting ener- 
gy on the part of the powers that be. 
| HOOK, Rev. Watrer Farguaar, a dean of 
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the Church of England, born in 1798; died 
October 20, 1875. He was educated at Win- 
chester College, and proceeded as student to 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated in 
1821. He was curate at St. Philip’s, Birming- 
ham, in 1827, and vicar of Trinity Church, 
Coventry, in 1829, where he remained till 
1837, when he was elected to the vicarage of 
Leeds. In the year 1827 he was appointed 
chaplain in ordinary to George IV., and con- 
tinued in that office under William IV. and 
Queen Victoria. On the accession of Queen 
Victoria, Dr. Hook preached in the Chapel- 
Royal asermon on the text, ‘‘ Hear the Church,” 
ef which more than 100,000 copies were sold 
within a month, but the sermon gave offense 
in high quarters. During his incumbency of 
twenty-two years at Leeds, twenty-one new 
churches, in addition to the parish-church, 
which was rebuilt at a cost of £40,000, thirty- 
two parsonages, and more than sixty schools, 
were erected in his parish. Notwithstanding 
these clerical labors he found leisure for the 
production of numerous valuable books. In 
1859 he was nominated by Lord Derby to the 
deanery of Chichester. In 1862 he was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society. Of his “‘ Lives 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury” nine vol- 
umes have appeared. When the Queen visited 
Leeds, Dr. Hook was unanimously elected to 
present to her Majesty an address from 20,000 
persons belonging to the various benefit socie- 
ties; and when, at one time, there was a strike, 
the working-men, having agreed to a compro- 
mise with their employers, appointed Dr. Hook 
their referee. 

HOOPER, Samvetr, a member of Congress 
from the fourth district of Massachusetts, died 
at Washington, February 13th, after a short 
illness. He was born at Marblehead, Mass., 
February 8, 1808. After receiving an educa- 
tion in the common school, he entered early 
the counting-house of his father, who was 
largely engaged in trade with the West Indies 
and Europe. As agent of the house the son 
made several trips to the West Indies and 
Russia, and a long visit to Spain. In 1832 he 
became junior partner in the firm of Bryant, 
Sturgis & Co., of Boston, where he remained 
for ten years. He then joined another firm in 
the same city, engaged, like the former house, 
in the trade with China. Meanwhile he be- 
came interested in the iron-business and its re- 
lation to questions of political economy. He 
served three years in the Lower House of the 
State Legislature, but at the expiration of the 
term in 1854 he declined a reélection. In 
1857 he was chosen to the State Senate, where 
he took a leading part in the legislation on 
banking and finance. At this time he pub- 
lished two pamphlets on currency and bank- 
notes, which became well known on account 
of their comprehensive treatment of those sub- 
jects. His congressional career began in 1861, 
when he was elected to fill a vacancy caused 
by the death of William Appleton. He was 
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reélected six times, but declined last fall a sev- 
enth renomination. His knowledge of finan- 
cial questions caused several Congresses to ap- 
point him a member of the Committee of 
Waysand Means. He also served on the Com- 
mittees on Banking and Currency, and on the 
War Debts of the States. In 1869 Chief-Jus- 
tice Chase wrote a letter attributing the suc- 
cess of the bill providing for the national 
banking system to the sound judgment, perse- 
vering exertions, and disinterested patriotism 
of Mr. Hooper. The Chief-Justice also men- 
tioned Mr. Hooper’s aid in negotiating the loan 
of April, 1861, and added that ‘‘ his public ser- 
vices placed him under obligations which he 
could never forget and should always be glad 
to acknowledge.” ; 

HOSEMANN, Tueopor, a German painter, 
born September 24, 1807, in Brandenburg; 
died October 17, 1875. At the age of twelve 
he visited the Academy in Diisseldorf, and 
worked, at the same time, in the art establish- 
ment of Arnz & Co. Soon after he enjoyed 
the instruction of Cornelius, and afterward 
that of Schadow. He went to Berlin with 
Winckelmann, Arnz’s partner, and furnished 
the illustrations to the large number of juvenile 
books published by him. His oil-paintings and 
sketches were generally sought for. In 1857 
he was made professor, and in 1860 was elected 
member of the Academy of Arts. 

HOVERBECK, Leopotp, Freiherr von, a 
German politician and one of the most promi- 
nent leaders of the Party of Progress (Fort- 
schrittspartei), was born July 25, 1822, and 
died August 12, 1875. He studied law in 
K6nigsberg and Berlin, but, having passed his 
first examination, he turned his attention to 
agriculture. He began his political career in 
1858, when he was elected to the Prussian 
House of Deputies, in which he remained until 
1870. In 1862 he was elected ‘‘ Landschafts- 
director’ for East Prussia. From 1867 to 1870 
he was a member of the North-German Par- 
liament, and from 1870 up to the time of his 
death of the German Reichstag. His prin- 
cipal political aim was to build up a free state 
on the foundation of equal rights and equal 
duties for all. He was less distinguished for 
great learning, and an exhaustive treatment 
of great political questions, than for a rapid 
comprehension of details and a quick percep- 
tion of the weak points of his opponents. For 
this reason he was one of the strongest men 
of the Party of Progress. But at the same 
time he would hold to what he had conceived 
- to be right, and for this reason his death was 
mourned by his opponents as well as by his 
friends. 

HUNGARY, a kingdom of Europe, and one 
of the two main divisions of the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy. (All the affairs which are 
common to the entire monarchy have been 
treated of under the head of Avsrrta.) As 
the Military Frontier, which had formerly its 
own administration, has been wholly incorpo- 
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rated partly with Hungary proper and partly 
with Croatia and Slavonia, the lands of the 
Hungarian crown now consist of three large 
historic divisions, namely : 


DIVISIONS. Area. Population in 1869, 
Hungary Proper...2ssjssi<742 87;046 11,530,897 
Transylvania. «<a: os0s'saase:« 21,217 2,115,024 
Croatia and Slavonia........ 16,782 1,864,034 

Motalivccauscacdcenve cei 125,048 15,509,455 


The Hungarian ministry, as reconstructed 
on October 20, 1875, was composed as follows: 
1. President of the Ministry, Koloman Tisza; 
2. Minister near the King’s person (ad latus), 
Baron Wenckheim; 3. Minister of Finance, 
Koloman Szell; 4. Minister of the Interior, 
Koloman Tisza; 5. Minister of, Education and 
Public Worship, Dr. Augustin Tréfort; 6. Min- 
ister of Justice, Bela Perczel; 7. Minister of 
Public Works, Thomas Pechy; 8. Minister of . 
Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce, Baron 
Simonyi; 9. Minister of:Croatia and Slavonia, 
Count Pejacsevitch; 10. Minister for the De- 
fense of the Country, B. Szende von Kevesztes. 

In the budget for 1875 the revenue was esti- 
mated at 212,188,000 florins (1 florin = $0.48), 
the expenditures at 233,804,000; the deficit at 
21,665,000. The special budget for Oroatia 
and Slavonia estimates the expenditures for 
the same year at 3,107,000 florins; the revenue 
at 8,159,000 florins. Besides its share in the 
common debt of the monarchy, Hungary has 
a special debt, amounting, at the end of 1870, 
to near 700,000,000 florins (including a debt 
of 269,000,000 florins for redeeming real estate 
and commuting the wine-tithes). The assets 
of the state were estimated at 696,600,000 
florins. 

The aggregate length of railways open for 
traffic was, on January 1, 1875, 6,415 kilome- 
tres (1 kilometre = 0.62 mile). The number 
of private and official letters, newspapers, 
etc., was 68,673,000. The length of telegraph- 
wires, in January, 1874, was 46,780; of tele- 
graph-lines, 13,725 kilometres. The number 
of telegraph-stations was 887. 

When the Hungarian Diet reassembled, in 
January, 1875, its attention was wholly ab- 
sorbed by the serious financial crisis of the 
country. With the exception of that small 
fraction in the House which looked to the 
compromise with Austria as the source of the 
financial difficulties of the country, the convic- 
tion was general that the equilibrium between 
revenue and expenditure could only be estab- 
lished by reductions in the expenditure and by - 
an increase of taxation. It was the mode of 
procedure which formed the chief ground of 
difference. While the Government laid the 
chief stress on providing at once by taxation 
the amount necessary to tide over the period 
required to make the reductions in the ex- 
penditure, its opponents thought it possible to 
tide over this period by means of what re- 
mained of the last loan, without having at once 
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to resort to extraordinary taxation. Accord- 
ing to the calculations of the Government, the 
deficit for the current year was estimated at 
25,500,000 florins. At the end of last year 
there was in hand a cash reserve of 12,500,000 
florins, and 32,000,000 florins remaining of the 
‘last loan. If this whole deficit was covered 
from this source, after deducting the sums pay- 
able in December on account of the next year, 
there would remain, on the 31st of December, 
1875, 14,500,000 florins, which the Minister of 
Finance did not think a sufficient reserve to 
begin the year with; for, owing to Hungary 
being chiefly an agricultural country, experi- 
ence has shown that there is a great decrease 
in the product of taxation during the first seven 
months of the year, which after the harvest is 
in a great measure compensated. There must 
therefore always be a considerable cash reserve 
in hand during the first months of the year to 
defray current expenses, which are going on 
all the same. The minister’s proposal was 
_ therefore to apply only 12,000,000 florins of 
the proceeds of the loan to the covering of the 
deficit, and to raise 18,000,000 florins by taxa- 
tion, the chief item of which would be a gen- 
eral income tax of four per cent. If this was 
accepted there would be at the beginning of 
the new year 27,500,000 florins in hand. This 
sum, with other resources which might be 
made available by that time, would be suffi- 
cient to enable the country to look forward 
without anxiety to the year 1876, and thus 
leave time for carrying through all those re- 
ductions on the one hand, and the various 
financial measures on the other, by which the 
minister thought it possible to establish a per- 
fect equilibrium between expenditure and rev- 
enue. 

An important speech was made, on January 
29th, by Sennyey, who fully developed the 
principal features of the political system of 
which he has been for years the gifted leader. 
He advocated adhesion to the compact with 
Austria, a reform of administration with mu- 
nicipal officers appointed by the Government, 
reform of the judicial system, solution of the 
banking question, revision of the commercial 
treaty, and a reduction of the army. He severe- 
ly censured the want of energy exhibited by the 
Government, but acknowledged that he did not 
expect that the present Diet was willing to co- 
operate with him in carrying out his views. 
Though only a small party supports the con- 
servative programme of Sennyey, he is more 
than ever recognized by men of all parties as 
a rising statesman. The former prime-minis- 
ter, Lonyay, gave his views on the financial 
crisis on February 1st, recommending greater 
economy. A great sensation was produced, 
on February 4th, by a speech of Koloman Tisza, 
the leader of the Left, who for the first time 
announced the acceptance by himself and his 
party of the compact (Ausgleich) arrived at in 
1867 between Austria and Hungary. 

On February 11th the Diet, after thirteen 
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days’ debate, accepted the budget, as presented 
by the Permanent Finance Committee of the 
Diet, by an imposing majority. The Deak 
party, which made the compact with Austria 
in 1867, and has been in power ever since, rose 
like one man. The parties headed by Sennyey, 
Lonyay, and Tisza, voted likewise for it. Yet, 
immediately after this signal triumph, the min- 
ister-president rose and asked the House to 
suspend its’ sitting, as the ministry, in the face 
of the altered situation, which opened the pos- 
sibility of bringing about a codperation of par- 
ties hitherto opposed, and of thus making par- 
liamentary action more rapid and energetic, 
thought it its duty to waive all personal con- 
siderations which might be in the way of such 
a desirable solution, and to make proposals in 
this direction to the crown. This movement 
on the part of the ministry, indicating its in- 
tention to resign the moment after it had made 
a show of such an overwhelming majority, 
seemed one of the greatest parliamentary anom- 
alies, but the loud approval which this decla- 
ration elicited on both sides showed clearly 
enough that this deviation from parliamentary 
forms was commanded by higher political con- 
siderations, and that the ministry, by adopting 
this course, was but following the general feel- 
ing prevalent in the country. All the promi- 
nent statesmen, including Sennyey, Lonyay, 
and Tisza, had audiences with the Emperor, 
to explain their views on the finances and the 
general condition of the country. After pro- 
tracted negotiation, the formation of the new 
cabinet was at last intrusted to Baron Wenck- 
heim, the Hungarian minister attached to the 
person of the Emperor. Tisza was appointed 
in the new cabinet Minister of the Interior; 
Szell, Minister of Finance; Perczel, Minister 
of Justice; Tréfort, Minister of Public Wor- 
ship ; Simonyi, Minister of Commerce; Pechy, 
Minister of Public Works; Szende, Minister 
for the Defense of the Country; Pejacsevitch, 
Minister for Croatia and Slavonia. In the place 
of Perezel, Ghyczy was elected President of 
the Diet. As the adherents of Lonyay, and 
likewise the Croatian deputies, joined the new 
coalition majority of the Diet, the ministry 
could rely on the support of about 350 mem- 
bers. The unanimous reélection of Tisza as 
member of the Diet at Debreczin, one of the 
chief seats of the ultra-Magyar opposition to 
Austrian rule, was received as an indication 
that his reconciliation with the Government 
was fully approved by his party. 

The Diet was closed on May 24th by the 
premier as royal commissioner. The royal 
speech said that adverse circumstances, the 
financial crisis, and bad crops, made it very 
difficult to provide for the state expenses and 
necessary investments. The financial question 
being thus in the foreground, legislative meas- 
ures were delayed. Still, many important 
measures were passed, which the speech enn- 
merated. Much remained to be done, but con- 
fidence was expressed that it would be done, 
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as there was an earnest desire to retrench ex- 
penditure, as the Diet had shown its readiness 
to increase taxation, and as the friendly rela- 
tions with the other powers had strengthened 
since 1872, when the Diet met. 

The elections for the new Diet took place 


in July and the first days of August, and re- . 


sulted in a complete victory for the Govern- 
ment, which carried about 350 of 416 seats. 
Of the opposition about 18 belonged to the 
Conservative, 21 to the Radical (extreme Left) 
party, and the remainder to the party of Na- 
tionalities. The Croatian Diet, which sends to 
the Hungarian Diet 34 deputies, also chose 
supporters of the Hungarian Government by 
an overwhelming majority. The new Diet was 
opened by the Emperor on August 31st. The 
speech from the throne pointed out that in al- 


most every department of legislation vigorous | 


and searching measures were required, and 


that arrangements regulating the country’s 


finances appeared to be specially imperative, 
inasmuch as the safety of Hungary’s existence 
as a state required the establishment of a 
financial balance at the earlist fitting moment. 
Hopes were held out that after certain reforms 
had been accomplished, the Administration 
would succeed in overcoming the difficulties of 
the occasion. The speech mentioned in par- 
ticular the bills which would be introduced for 
improving the administration of justice, the 
completion of the network of railways in Hun- 
gary, the reform of the Upper House, the set- 
tlement of questions relating to religion and 
marriage, the solution of the banks questior, 
and the negotiations between the trans-Leithan 
and cis-Leithan portions of the monarchy re- 
specting the conventions concluded for ten 
years in 1867 and 1868. With regard to for- 
eign countries the speech said: “ Our cordial 
relations with foreign powers justify us in 
hoping that, notwithstanding the circumstances 
which have recently arisen, peace will be main- 
tained, and that you will therefore be able to 
apply yourselves undisturbed to your legislative 
tasks.” The speech was received with loud 
and prolonged cheering. Both Houses adopted 
addresses in reply to the speech from the throne 
after only short debates. Even Sennyey, the 


_ILLINOIS. The twenty-ninth biennial ses- 
sion of the Illinois Legislature began on the 
6th of January and continued 100 days, com- 
ing to an adjournment April 15th. It consist- 
ed of 24 Republicans, 24 Democrats, and 8 In- 
dependents in the Senate, and 70 Republicans, 
56 Democrats, and 27 Independents in the 
House. Several days were consumed in or- 
ganizing the House, and Mr. E. M. Haines, an 
Independent, was finally chosen Speaker. The 
session was characterized by an unusual lack 
of harmony, and was remarkably barren in re- 
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leader of the Right, announced that he would 
make no systematic opposition to the Govern- 
ment, and would support it in financial ques- 
tions. The Minister of Finance announced 
that he intended to get rid of the deficit by 
means of a general income-tax of 34 per cent. 
and by means of a new loan. The deficit of 
the next year he estimated at 16,000,000 florins, 

On October 20th, Baron Wenckheim, having 
resigned as prime-minister, was succeeded by 
Tisza, the remainder of the ministry retaining 
their seats. The appointment of Tisza to the 
head of the Administration was received by the 
country with almost unanimous and enthusias- 
tic applause. The new prime-minister an- 
nounced in the Diet that he desired to renew 
the customs treaty with cis-Leithan Austria, so 
far as it was favorable to the interests of Hun- 
gary; if the latter demanded it, he would pre- 
fer a separate customs territory. On November 
80th he announced, in reply to an interpella- 
tion, that Hungary had given its consent to 
notifying England of the termination of its 
commercial treaty with the Austro-Hunga- 
rian monarchy. Notice had also been given 
to cis-Leithan Austria, on November 29th, of 
a termination of the customs treaty between 
the two sections of the empire, because it had 
been found impossible to arrive at.an agree- 
ment in regard to the consumption tax. When 
a member of the extreme Left asked the Minis- 
ter of Public Worship to introduce a bill pro- 
viding for religious liberty, Tisza replied that 
this was for him a question only of opportune- 
ness, not of principle. In December both 
Houses of the Diet adopted the income-tax and 


‘the new loan proposed by the Government. 


In April the Minister of Public Worship 
Pechy, issued an ordinance, in which he an- 
nounced that after January 1, 1876, the Hun- 
garian language would be the official language 
in every branch of public administration, and 
that every officer would be dismissed who had 
an insufficient knowledge of it. He demanded 
a knowledge of the Hungarian language on the 
part of every officer, as a proof of correct 
sentiments. The ministerial act gave great 
offense to all the non-Magyar nationalities of 
the empire. 


sults. Of 612 bills introduced in the House 
and 874 in the Senate, only 87 House and 50 


Senate bills were passed, and none of these . 


were of special importance. There was from 
the start an alleged coalition of the Democrats 
and Independents, and it was announced that 
they would endeavor to repeal the registry 
law and the law creating the Board of Public 
Charities, would abolish the Board of Equali- 
zation, and repeal or completely remodel the 
law regulating the liquor-traffic. A very large 
portion of the time was occupied in attempts 


a Se 
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to carry out these purposes, but they all failed. 
The bill to repeal the registry law passed the 
Senate by a vote of 28 to 16, but was defeated 
in the House by a vote of 67 to 70. A bill to 
abolish the Board of Equalization also passed 
the Senate, 29 to 16, but was defeated in the 
House. The bill to repeal the law creating the 
Board of Public Charities did not obtain the 
support of the majority in either House. The 
act which it was proposed to substitute for the 
existing law for the regulation of the liquor- 
traflic provided for a less stringent license sys- 
tem, but, originating in the House, it failed to 
pass that body. Among the other bills of some 


- importance which were defeated was one mak- 


ing radical changes in the law regulating the 
business of life-insurance, one appropriating 
$50,000 to complete the monument to Stephen 
A. Douglas at Chicago, and one amending the 
school law. Among the measures proposed 
affecting the public-school system was the fol- 
lowing, submitted as an amendment to the 
constitution of the State: 

Sxo. 3. The General Assembly shall provide for 
an equitable distribution of all money appropriated 
for school purposes among the free schools of the 
State, hed eal each religious sect may establish 
free schools and be entitled to an equitable share 
but no money shall be appropriated by the Genera 
Assembly to aid or sustain any academy, semi- 


_ Bary, college, or university of any sectarian denomi- 


nation whatever, nor shall any grant or donation 
of land, money, or other personal property ever be 
made by the State or any such public corporation to 
any church, except to sustain free schools therewith 
connected. 


It was referred to a committee on education 
and never reported back. The section of the 
constitution which it was intended to displace 
runs as follows: 


Suc. 8. Neither the General Assembly, nor any 
county, city, town, township, school district, or 
other public corporation, shall ever make any ap- 
propriation or pay from any public fund whatso- 
ever anything in aid of any church or sectarian 
purpose, or to help pa ih or sustain any school, 
academy, seminary, college, university, or other 


literary or scientific institution controlled by any. 
‘church or sectarian denomination whatever; nor 


shall any grant, or donation of land, money, or 
other personal property ever be made by the State, 
er any such public corporation, to any church, or for 
any sectarian purpose. 


Among the acts passed was one providing 
for refunding seven thirty-sixths of the taxes 
assessed in 1873, and collected in 1874. This 
covered the amount of tax levied under an act 
of 1869, entitled ‘An act to fund and pro- 
vide for paying the railroad debts of counties, 
townships, cities, and towns,” which act had 
been declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court. An act was also passed changing the 
beginning of the fiscal year from December Ist 
to October 1st, and requiring the superintend- 
ents of State institutions to make their reports 
at that time. With these exceptions there were 
no measures of importance passed except the 
appropriation bills, 

Several investigations were set on foot dur- 


ing the session, and others announced, but 
with very meagre results. A special commit- 
tee of five was appointed to inquire into the 
expenditures for the new State-House, and as- 
certain whether any reduction could be made 
in the estimates for completing the work. The 
amount already expended was $2,700,000, and 
the amount asked for was $800,000. Two 
reports were made by different members of 
the committee, that of the majority criticising 
the manner in which some ef the expenditures 
had been made, and that of the minority fully 
approving of the work of the commissioners. 
A resolution of the House of Representatives 
called for information regarding the canals on 
the following points: 


1. The number of men employed continuously 
through the year under the Canal Commissioners, 
what they are employed at and what remuneration 
they receive therefor; the number of men employed 
during the season of navigation, how employed, and 
the rate of wages paid. 

2. The number of canal-boats now in ‘*‘ commis- 
sion’’ and the number that were in commission for 
each oad during the last fifteen years. 

3. The amount of tolls collected for each year dur- 
ing the last fifteen years on all shipments south of 
La Salle, stating the shipments going north and 
south from that point separately. 

4. A statement of all shipments that have cleared 
the lock at Henry during the last three years, going 
north, anda like statement of all shipments going 
south during the same time each year, stated sepa- 
rately. 


The Canal Commissioners. made a special re- 
port in answer to these inquiries, from which 
it appeared that the total salaries paid to 
officers and employés for the preceding year 
was $19,042. The following exhibit was made 
of the clearances of canal-boats for fifteen 
years: 


Total number of clearances issued for fifteen years.. 70,859 
Average number per year for last fifteen years..... 6 
Average number per year for last three years...... 4,686 
Total number of different boats cleared each year 

for fifteen ‘Years sn. os Psichizae eats tilts paslale araelhers 8,040 
Average number per year of boats cleared for last 

PCG VOBIS, ooo cic tian aera ne Ree cslh wate nieleie's 208 
Average number per year of boats cleared for last 

LEPOG: VOALK 2, 5: cinsnicie sow sou Welde dadndiaereaetelests & 166 
Total number of miles run by boats on canal for 

FITGCE VOREE S Ouiox ao sins cise ev astas Hee woe sts Cowes 5,178,209 
Average number of miles run per year by boats on 

anal for Mfteen Oars: «2 /:<'s.si0$e.sedy ba des oud 880 
Average number of miles run per year by boats on 

canal for last three years........ccccscscessccves 817,020 
Total number of tons of freight transported on canal 

PP TMT VORIS «5 ovale as stnc eked: Dank deeanuie 9,944,720 
Average number of tons of freight per year trans- 

ported on canal for fifteen years................. 662,981 
Average number of tons of freight per year trans- 

ported on canal for last three years.............. 781,781 


‘The following shows the transportation of 
corn over the principal lines of canal and rail- 
road: 


ILLINOIS & MICHIGAN CANAL, 
Bushels. 


1678. ok eH eraa eles aces 7,058,871 
ISTA, . Loss SRE R SEE Cowan Sta wieles Otc de 5,668,698 
Total for two years....... Uleeisidisys.eis« 12,722,569 
Average Per year... ....cc.cc ees ec ees 6,361,285 


Length of canal and river improvement to 
Henry, 124 miles. ' 
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CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD. 
; oat ere 
TESTS. oe ci veri owls eleva eis/aieia\s leiecoiwtolote wie sicietaje's 7,961,57 
Mee a oi ae a arene 5,805,090 
Total for CWOVOars <<.) cn 'elciseus sissies 13,766,666 
Average per year......-....csseecee 6,383,383 


Total length of main line and branches, 649 
miles. 
CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Bushels, 
NO (Bi seeacs saiiewesse Arastata elevate ei vieolalaleieiete 4,471,323 
US TAs cfr crcrvicc cisie ssw velcseis (ole Ginisiovieis’e sisiciese’sleie'e 4,075,864 
Total for tWO years. ........c.sccese 8,547,187 
ANOLAle POP Yearcccoccssescssceens 4,273,598 


Total length of main line and branches, 680 
miles. 

The following is a comparative statement of 

rates for freight on corn by canal and railroad: 


ROUTE. Per Bushel.} Miles. 

Henry Lock and below...........-eeeees 5c. 124 
1 RIS GAR A em Sree ar AO MeMIORORABODO GOS 4te. 96 
WY CG aicre creer cctavstercie clove ote arora oats sleves eerotesne 4c. 91 
OGTR Wate Be raicic rane ls sit sic oiSieelelaueiolelayceverersia 8hc. 81 
Beneca ace sistncistensts sie eietarctrncieetae evenntale 84e. 69 
IMOLTI Siig cise c ete cierceis.< covsmnaieisiesle ate sacaatis 8ic. 5T 
NOLO tie cre roca eva er cteteroie crore) slelateiciat cis eserese che 24c. 83 
TsOCE DONE eeclersin sre cociel ae clatavelsterare Syetavers ‘ere’ 1c. 29 
Ota) Pesach cevsatieisatte arn cePte emis 27ke. 580 


Average freight, 3.47 cents; distance, 724 
miles. 
Comparative railroad freight same distance: 


Per 100 lbs. 
Railroad commissioners’ rate...........0005 1le. 
Michivan, Oontrals/c.ivcsciassctiawslcesiieceres 14. 
Tiinols Central cs oesiocnd wctaaee esac eee speids 18.15¢. 
Chicaro) &Altonss <c < cpus s ve nyehiesebichiosnay 14.25c. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.............. 18.25¢. 
_ Chicago & Northwestern... ........cceeeeee 14.5¢. 
80.15¢. 
Average rate, 13.36c. per 100 lbs., or 7.48c. 
per bushel. 


This shows a total benefit to the producer in 
1874 of $283,184 on transportation of corn by 
the canal. It was estimated that the benefit 
on all freights amounted to $509,731. The 
total benefit of the Illinois & Michigan Canal 
for nineteen years, since its construction, in- 
cluding the excess of tolls over expenses, was 
calculated at $18,322,876. 

A committee on charitable institutions visit- 
ed all the institutions of the State and made 
a special report. The Eye and Ear Infirmary 
in Chicago was commended as a ‘‘ worthy ob- 
ject and of great benefit,” for which all ne- 
cessary appropriations should be made. The 
Northern Insane Asylum at Elgin was pro- 
nounced a model institution, and an appro- 


priation of $100,000 was recommended to put 


it in condition to accommodate 460 patients. 
The Southern Insane Asylum at Anna was not 
found to be in so good a condition. It had 
138 patients, and the part completed was capa- 
ble of accommodating 150. The Illinois State 
Hospital for the Insane at Jacksonville had 
492 patients, and was found to be in need of 
various improvements. The Institution for the 
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Education of the Blind at Jacksonville was 
found to be efficiently managed, but in need 
of repairs and alterations. The Institution 
for the Education of Feeble-minded Children 
at Jacksonville was found to be defective in ac- 
commodations, and the erection of a new build- 
ing was recommended, to be located at Spring- 
field. The Institution for the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb, under the charge of Dr. Gil- 
lett, at Jacksonville, was very highly com- 
mended. The Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home at 
Normal was also found to be excellently man- 
aged and serving its purpose well. A special 
investigation was made into the management 
of the Penitentiary at Joliet, and it was re- 
ported that there had been irregularities both 
in contracts for supplies and for employing the 
convicts. It was also found that there had 
been much looseness of management and lax- 
ness in discipline. 

An act for levying a tax for the payment of 
interest upon bonds issued in aid of railroads, 
by counties, cities, towns, or townships, in the 
State of Illinois, and for creating a sinking 
fund for the payment of the principal of the 
same, was vetoed by the Governor on the 
ground that it provided that the local author- 
ities might in their discretion levy a tax for 
the payment of interest on these bonds, where- 
as the State was pledged to the collection and - 
payment of the interest, which entered into 
the contract with those who had purchased 
the bonds. He regarded the proposed change 
as impairing the obligation of contracts, there- 
fore unconstitutional, besides injuriously af- 
fecting the credit of the State. ; 

Early in the session resolutions were adopted 
in the House, protesting against Federal inter- 
ference in the affairs of Louisiana, and con- 
demning the President and his Administration 
for sustaining the government of Kellogg. 
These appear not to have been concurred in 
by the Senate. The: following resolutions, 
suggesting some peculiar changes in the na- 
tional Constitution, were submitted in the 


‘House, and referred to a committee from which | 


they were never reported: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives, the Senate 
concurring herein, That our Senators in Congress be 
instructed, and our Representatives requested, to 
propose and advocate the passage of a joint resolu- 
tion by Congress, proposing to the Legislatures of 
the several States for ratification and adoption as 
part of the Constitution of the United States, the 
following amendment as a substitute for section 1, 
Article it. of the Constitution as it now is, Viz. : 

Artiote II.—Section 1. The executive power shall 
be vested in a cabinet, the chief of which shall be 
styled the Executive, and he shall be chosen by the 
House of Representatives from the members thereof 
upon the nomination of the Speaker, or of such other 
person, not a member of the House, as Congress may 
by law designate for that purpose. He shall retire 
from office and give place to his successor upon a 
vote of non-confidence by both Houses of Congress: 
Provided, That upon such vote of non-confidence he 
shall have power in his discretion to declare a dis- 
solution of the House of Representatives, and there- 
upon members of a new House of Representatives 
shall be elected as Congress may by law provide. 
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But the Executive shall not dissolve the House of 
Representatives upon a declaration of non-confidence 
affirmed by the country in the return of a new House. 
Before entering on the duties of his office, the Ex- 
ecutive shall take the following oath or affirmation: 
**T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 
fully maintain and observe the Constitution and ex- 
ecute the laws of the United States.” 

Wherever in the Constitution the word ‘ Presi- 
dent’? now stands, the word ‘‘ Executive’’ shall be 
substituted, and all sections, clauses, or parts there- 
of, inconsistent with this amendment, are hereby 
annulled and declared void. 

And be it further resolved, That our Senators in 
Congress be instructed, and our Representatives be 
requested, to favor the adoption by Congress of a 
joint resolution, proposing to the several State Le- 
gislatures for ratification and adoption as part of 
the Constitution of the United States, the following 
amendment as a substitute for section 2 of Article l., 


viz. . 

Sec. 2. The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of members chosen by the people of the 
several States to serve for the term of three years 
unless the term be ended before the expiration of 
three years by a dissolution of the House, as pro- 
' vided in Article II. of this Constitution. The electors 
of Representatives in each State shall have the qual- 
ifications required for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State Legislature. 


Before the close of the session a protest was 
drawn up and signed by nearly all the Repub- 
lican members of the House against the arbitra- 
ry rulings of the Speaker in numerous instances, 
and his refusal to allow the minority its just 
rights in debate, and the influence in controlling 
action which the rules were intended to secure. 
The instances were enumerated and the circum- 
stances stated te show that the Speaker had dis- 
regarded the rights of members to be heard, and 
ruled in defiance of all precedent and law to 
carry his own points and those of the majority 
in spite of legitimate opposition. In conclu- 
sion, the protest says: 

W hen such means are resorted to, to overcome the 
minority and attain partisan ends, when the simplest 
dictates of justice and the plainest prairies of par- 
liamentary law are thus lost sight of, where members 
of the minority are thus refused the privilege, ay, 
the right, of having their votes recorded as they 
eis them; when we are compelled to quietly sit 

y and see our official acts falsified, and the official 
record of the people’s representatives go down to the 
future, bearing a lie upon its face, and when we 
have sat here for weeks and months, under the al- 
most daily infliction of wrongs similar to those enu- 
merated, vainly hoping, from day to day, that the 
light of justice would finally break through the clouds 
ot pertiten passion that seem to envelop the House, 
and bring to us some relief, is it to be wondered at 
that we find ourselves at last compelled to resort to 
this, the only means left us under the constitution 
of our State, to protest against the wrongs which we 
are powerless to prevent ? 


To offset this the Democratic members made 
a protest in reply, answering and explaining 
the allegations of the Republican protest. 

The Farmers’ Association of Illinois held its 
third annual meeting at Springfield on the 21st 
of January. A long series of resolutions was 
adopted, including the following: 

Whereas, Reade the departure from the primary 


rinciples of our Government, as promulgated by its 
ounders, and through the imprudent exercise of that 
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highest prerogative of the freeman, the right of suf- 
frage, we, the farmers of Illinois, in common with the 
wealth and food producers of these United States, 
have, through our past action, acquiesced in a sys- 
tem of class legislation, which makes the great ma- 
jority slavishly subservient to a small minority ; and 

hereas, This condition is clearly traceable to the 
fostering protection which has been accorded by our 
legislative bodies, both State and national, to the 
financial, mercantile, manufacturing, and transport- 
ing interests, enabling them to accumulate an undue 
proportion of the national wealth, and encouraging 
them in the exercise of the corrupting lobby influ- 
ences which have become inseparable from our legis- 
lative system: therefore— 

tesolved, That the preservation of our national life 
imperatively demands that every American voter 
shall attend with care all fap nominations and 
elections, so as to insure the election of competent 
and honest men to all offices in the gift of the people. 

Resolved, That the record of old political parties of 
this country is such as to forfeit the confidence and 
respect of the people, and that we are therefore ab- 
solved from all allegiance to them, and should act no 
longer with them. 

Svesolved, That we do not recognize any necessity 
that public officers should receive extravagant sala- 
ries, to the end that they may conform to the demand 
of expensive and fashionable tastes, which in their 
very nature are antagonistic to republican principles ; 
and, therefore, we demand a reduction of official sala- 
ries, including that of the President of the United 
States to its former basis, as soon as can be constitu- 


‘tionally done. 


Ltesolved, That we demand the immediate reform 
of abuses in the civil service, through which the pa- 
tronage of the Government is dispensed as a reward 
for  igertecs service, rather than with regard to the 
public necessities. 

Resolved, That the right to exchange the products / 
of labor is coextensive with the right of ownership, 
We submit to all needful taxation for the support of 
the Government, but denounce all taxation levied for 
the benefit of special classes. We hold that the ex- 
isting duties on clothing, lumber, salt, iron, and steel, 
are not only unnecessary to the successful prosecu- 
tion of these industries, but oppressive to labor, and | 
tend to create monopolies; while at the same time © 
they furnish a pretext for extravagant charges for 
railway transportation. 

Resolved, That we demand the repeal of the na- 
tional banking law, and that the Government shall 
supply national paper-money directly from the Treas- 
ury, made a legal tender for all debts, public and 
private, including duties on imports, to be inter- 
changeable for registered bonds bearing 3.65 per 
cent. interest. ¥. 

Resolved, That the existing railroad legislation of 
the State should be sustained and enforced until 
thoroughly tested before the courts; that we oppose 
any legislation by Congress under the plea of regu- 
lating commerce between the States, which shall de- 
prive the people of their present controlling influence 
through State legislation. 


At a convention of the National Temperance 
Association at Chicago, on the 3d of June, the 
following resolution among others was adopted : 


Resolved, That the time has arrived to more fully 
consider the relations of the national Government, 
and its responsibility for the alcoholic liquor-traffic, 
and we hereby ask the Forty-fourth Chistes to 

rohibit the manufacture and sale of all alcoholic 

everages in the District of Columbia, and in the 
Territories of the United States, and to prohibit their 
importation from foreign countries; to require total 
abstinence from all alcoholic beverages on the part 
of all officers and subordinates of the civil, military, 
and naval service, and to initiate and adopt, for rati- 
fication by the several States of the Union, a consti- 
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tutional amendment which shall make the traffic in 
alcohol as a beverage illegal throughout our national 
domain. 

There are six life-insurance companies or- 
ganized under the laws of the State, with an 
aggregate capital of $1,827,694.34, and fifty 
life and accident insurance companies of other 
States doing business in Illinois, whose capital 
amounts in the aggregate to $8,464,194.35. 
The aggregate assets of foreign companies do- 
ing business in the State amount to $377,318,- 
385. The premiums received amount to $90,- 
022,989.86 ; deferred and unpaid premiums, 
$11,236,957.41. The total number of life- 
policies issued during the year was 10,707, 
amounting to $23,265,606; premiums received, 
$3,958,397; losses paid, $1,446,824. Total as- 
sets of all the companies, $389,093,484.99 ; 
liabilities, $356,202,578.34; surplus, $32,890,- 
856.65; income, $117,774,726.27 ; expendi- 
tures, $84,514,643.23. 

During the year the following railroads 
passed into the hands of receivers through the 
bankruptcy of the companies: 


/Giiman, Clinton & Springfield 3.00 6s setae voce xa ces 111 
| Springfield & Illinois Southeastern..............00..-- 226 
Springfield & North westert. <0 <i salsce ss sitesi cciv eee 49 
se CBr oyGer VANCES ss cletye aries <i afosclotvaornie niassersleeferaieaiele & 160 
Pet. onis.d Southeasteras sc. ics 3 secrete risralaie foie ae 203 
PP AIMAT OS de OH CSUOl saa ve ce arars orale rae eajeutle evn nae cies 42 
Rocktord dj Hock Tan) conc crcstau ca sciae teased veeae 820 

fel oledo; Peoria’d5: Warsaw sor oss ose 00. eels cicteisie seals 246 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western................ 139 
 Deledo; Wabash" do: Western. ico. «asccccisiocw eee biee sieve 582 
POU G cali He Cine oa eh t SRA DK ORES PTR ROTTS 2,078 


In the case of the people against the Chicago 
& Alton Railroad Company the Circuit Court 
made a decision in November which sustains 
the constitutionality of the railroad law, al- 
though the case was not disposedof. The de- 
cision of the lower court in favor of the people 
was reversed on account of a defect in the dec- 
laration, and the case was continued to allow 
of an amendment. In the case of the Chicago, 


- Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company against 


Cole, the point at error was whether the Board 
of Equalization, in determining the valuation 
of the property, was right in adding to the 
market value of the shares the cash value of 
the debts, not only of the company itself but 
of the indebtedness of six other companies 
whose roads it had leased. This court de- 
cided that the amount of this indebtedness, 
amounting to $6,756,000, should not have been 
included in making up the valuation. It said: 

We can conceive no possible process by which the 


amount of this indebtedness can be made to show 


the present value of that which belongs to ap- 

ellant. It cannot be said to reduce the value of 
its shares of stock, because its payment demands 
nothing which would otherwise, in any contingency, 
belong to the shareholder. The effect of it is, neces- 
sarily and unavoidably to increase the valuation of 
the capital stock, including the franchise of appellant, 
$6,756,000 beyond what it should be. If, as it must 
be to be sustained, the rule adopted by the Board 
of Equalization, by which to be governed in making 
this class of assessments, may be regarded as the 
honest expression of the judgment of the majority 
of the board, then it is plain this assessment, be- 
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cause in violation of that rule, and consistent with 
no other reasonable theory of valuation, cannot be 
the honest judgment of a majority of that board, It 
is an arbitrary and unreasonable valuation. Because 
the law has devolved on the Board of Equalization 
and not on the courts the duty of making such valu- 
ations, we hold it is not the duty of the courts to ex- 
ercise any supervisory care over its valuations, so 
long as it acts within the scope of the powers with 
which it is invested, and in obedience to what may 
reasonably be presumed to be an honest judgment, 
however much we may disagree with it. But when- 
ever the board undertakes to go beyond its juris- 
diction, or to fix valuations through prejudice or a 
reckless disregard of duty, in opposition to what 
must necessarily be the judgment of all persons of 
reflection, it is the duty of the courts to interfere 
and protect tax-payers against the consequences of 
its acts. Where its jurisdiction is conceded, no 
mere difference of opinion as to the reasonableness 
of its valuations will justify equitable interference, 
But its valuations must be the result of honest judg- 
ment and not of mere will. 


The elections and legislative sessions in this 
State are biennial. No State election occurred 
this year, and, as there is no session of the 
Legislature in 1876, official reports of the va- 
rious departments of the government are want- 
ing. : 

Assessment returns from the several coun- 
ties of the State afford the following statistics: 


PERSONAL PROPERTY. 


CLASS. Number, Value, 
ELOUSOG) s5:élz sca:c: o/e'b:5:5,05 (2 a:s stovelavein sere 923,468 $37,813,706 
OUAIE Sava Cacdeuscksencd st. sexver 1,985,155 28,323,950 
Mulos'and\ass6s'.: 3.20008 sacw ase. 116,873 5,346,698 
DUOUD ic ssnctodusisciec sexe vaee 928,056 1,399,397 
FOGG sy hicwes Socer ned eaberestice es 2,309%869 8,157,128 
Total value personal property.|.......... $239,102,189 
REAL ESTATE, 
CLASS. Number. Value. 
Improved lands, acres .......... 25,127,315 |  $490,152,128 
Unimproved * Sieirraiere eiaecarets i 6 61,260, 
Improved town and city lots......| 372,262 188,040,905 
Unimproved town and city lots...| 464,697 40,778,647 
Total value personal property, 
lands:.and lots: cicccccesascledacvenine $1,019,929,630 
Railroad property assessed: 
Personal property <... «siccecsse sien nae « te $1,224,683 
LADdS: ROLES ise kaed cota ceue 18,959 1,755,874 
Lt NAR et eh eee et ek 4,146 2,510,852 
TOU i tomsiss sens tpahedesueastab en areeee $7,491,409 
Total value of all property as- 
sessed in counties ........./s0.. cece «| $1,025,421,089 
ACREAGE, 
WAG cc sss ane delta cnieicle mee dlagtsaiaals sae ee 439, 
OOM sve decn onc cw sgeicsieasenuves sable depecddeeten 7,791,268 
ORE win dincin Pi dwepdabone piss bth bp este wilt hab pa ee 2,238, 
MOAB Was 5b cin dseicie cre minto vale od iniane Whe cehewunee 2,321,518 
Othar Dele products oc, ose REV eee beeen tee 1, 
Acres in inclosed pastures. .............¢ Balele eerste 4.325.948 
ACECB ID DRGNAIG 2 6 55.5... Lon sc eeate iar esia sively week 755, 
Actes in Woodland .... |. inci tenets mete sscevces 7,103,809 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT, 
Aggregate assessment for 1874 ............. $1,105,658,176 
+e TERA oS ceie's's nsec 025,421,089 
Excess of 1874 over 1875 ............. $80,237,187 
18 counties report assessment ot 1875 over 
AGt4 aggregating 35 dee hleuide ecics can dows 784,855 
89 counties report decreased assessment ag- 
BTOZAUNE. . 6 hsnaaueebe een’ dc dee eeek $35,021,492 


_- eC Oe ee Oe ee ee Oy eee 
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INDIA, Bririso, a vast empire in Asia, 
equaling in extent the continent of Europe 
without Russia. The area of the region in 
which the supremacy of England is acknowl- 
edged is estimated at 1,450,744 square miles, 
with a population of 239,000,000. The popu- 
lation varies in density from 700 persons to 
the square mile in some parts of Oude and the 
lower provinces of Bengal to 10 in some of 
the hill districts. About two-fifths of the 
country consist of independent native states, 
whose chiefs acknowledge the supremacy of 
Great Britain, and are, to a certain extent, 
subject to its control. British India proper 
comprises the remaining three-fifths. 

According to the ‘Memorandum of the 
Census of British India of 1871-72” (Lon- 
don, 1875), the area and territory of the dis- 
tricts under British administration were, at the 
date of the latest enumerations, as follows: 


English 
TERRITORIES UNDER BRITISH 
ADMINISTRATION. ae es since 
General Government of India: 
District of Ajmeer (May, 1872)..... 2,661 316,032 
Province of Berar (Nov., 1867)...... 17,3834 2,231,565 
Province of Coorg (Noy., 1871)..... 2,000 168,312 
Province of Mysore (Nov., 1871)....| 27,077 5,055,412 
Presidency of Bengal (1871-"72)...... 157,598 | 60,467,724 
Province of Assam (1871-°72).........| 58,856} 4,182,019 
Northwest Provinces (Feb., 1872)..... 81,403 | 80,781,204 
Oude: (Rob. 1, 1800) esis. ccc c cc sees 23,992 | 11,220,282 
Punjab (dans 1868)... sears sige cclses ccs 101,829 | 17,611,498 
Central Provinces.(Jan., 1872)........ 84,963 8,201,519 
British Burmah (Aug., 1872) ......... 88,556 | 2,747,148 
Presidency of Madras (Nov., 1874)....]° 188,818 | 81,281,177 
Presidency of Bombay (Feb., 1872)....| 124,462} 16,849,206 
PLOEBI iia. 75 aicleeiciad isle esis S's Vic's 904,049 | 190,563,048 


The aggregate area of the native states of 
India is 546,695 square miles; population 48,- 
267,910. The most important of the native 
states is Hyderabad, with an area of about 
80,000 square miles, a population of about 
11,000,000, and an annual revenue of about 
£1,655,000. Then comes Maharaja Sindia’s 
state of Gwalior; then Baroda and Jeypoor. 
The united military force of the native states 
is estimated at 100,000 men. 

In regard to religion, the population of Brit- 
ish India (exclusive of the native states) con- 
sisted, according to the census, of 139,248,568 
Hindoos, 1,174,486 Sikhs, 40,882,537 Moham- 
medans, 2,832,851 Buddhists, 896,658 Chris- 
tians, 5,102,823 persons connected with other 
religions, and 425,175 persons of unknown re- 
ligion. 

The total revenue of India, during the finan- 
cial year ending March 31, 1874, reached the 
sum of £49,598,253, and the expenditures 
amounted to £54,959,228. The three most im- 
portant sources of the public revenue are land 
(£21,037,912), salt (£6,150,662), and opium 
(£8,324,879). The heaviest items among the 
expenditures are the expenses for the army 
(£11,872,941) ; for relieving the sufferers from 
the famine, £3,851,423 were expended. The 
total amount of the Indian debt on March 81, 
1874, was £107,368,949, on which was paid 


interest during the year amounting to £4,618,- 
850. For the same period, the obligations of 
the Government of India amounted to £9,918, - 
929, and the interest paid thereon to £541,001. 
These obligations are for the most part savings- 
banks, fund, and other deposits. 

The imports and exports, from 1871 to 1873, 
were as follows: 


IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 


ARTICLES, 


1871-72. | 1872-73. | 1871-72. | 1872~73. 


Grain, especially rice.... £4,866) £6,031 


Seeds, fruits............ £312 £282/ 2,728] 1,508 
Colonial produce, espe- 

cially tea and coffee... 1,211 981 8,594 8,587 
BOVerages. sic ssc ecn eee 1,362 1,427 este sie eis 
COA Son cited se oeaexte 515 498 
Wood, carving mate- 

Tighe Siecteues eee ce Py Biotsis 453 586 


Spinning materials, es- 
pecially cotton, jute, 
silk, and wool........ 652 659| 27,654) 20,581 

Hides and skins........ tos ae 2,526 2,921 


OUBR Riise casita a 923 1,125, 5,158 4,890 


’ 
WPIGM cu cuavao avcuar se aa Se -| 18,865' 11,426 
DALE ecyo cherie tere estar 914 829 Seal metals 
Yarns and textures of 
every description..... 18,480} 18,513 1,659 2,116 
Other manufactures.... 5,053 4,571 42 55 
Divers: Zoods.i.0..3s-530 1,662 2,376 1,146 1,526 


Total American goods.| £31,084 £31,261; £63,186 £55,227 
“British precious 
metals....... 11,574) 4,557 1,476 1,298 


Watalc.5. vecaeke £42,658) £35,818) £64,662) £56,525 


The following table gives the movement of 
shipping : 


ENTERED, CLEARED. 
FLAGS. 
Ships. Tons, Ships. Tons. 
British...633 <0: 8,004 | 2,647,000 8,281 | 2,825,000 
Woreign: ....54'..... 2,619 548,000 2,443 542,000 
British-Indian.. 8,980 634,000 4,153 604,008 
Native...... 50's 12,450 509,000 11,705 502,008 
Or— 

Ocean-vessels... 6,095 | 2,372,000 6,371 2,388,000 
Coast-vessels...| 15,958 | 1,966,000 15,211 | 2,085,000 
Total 1872~"78.} 22,053 | 4,838,000 21,582 | 4,478,000 

“* 1871-72.) 21,209 | 4,072,916 20,676 | 4,260,722 


Cotton-manufacture in India is assuming im- 
portant dimensions. According to a report 
dated June, 1875, there were altogether twen- 
ty-five cotton-mills in India in full operation, 
working 600,000 spindles and 7,000 looms. 
The spindles produced about 130,000 pounds 
of cotton thread a day, of which about 50,000 
pounds were used to produce cloth. These 
mills were chiefly in the Bombay Island, where 
a new spinning-mill, just opened by a wealthy 
Hindoo and working 25,000 spindles, made a 
total of seventeen working mills. Up-country 
there were several others—one at Surat, two 
at Broach, two at Ahmedabad, one at Jaul- 
gaum, one in the native state of Bhownuggar, 
and one at Madras. Extensions were also 
rapidly going forward. Eight extensions were 
in course of construction at Bombay, chiefly 
on share capital, and these would provide at 
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least for the working of 40,000 more spindles 
and 1,345 looms. 

The annual report of the East Indian rail- 
roads, issued by Mr. Julian Danvers, the gov- 
ernment director, states the length of the 
railroad network for the year 1874 at 6,250 
miles. In 1878 the total was 5,872 miles; in 
1872, 5,111 miles; in 1871, 5,076 miles. It 
thus appears that the railroad progress of 
British India is, for evident reasons, slower and 
less satisfactory than was anticipated a few 
years ago. When Mr. James Wilson, one of 
the best financial statesmen that England ever 
sent to India, laid the foundations in 1859 of 
a successful railroad policy, the total mileage 
was but 432 miles. In 1863, under the stimulus 
of Mr. Wilson’s system of government subven- 

‘tions, assisted by the cotton-famine, the result of 
the war in the United States, 2,234 miles were in 
operation; in 1867, 3,597 miles had been con- 
structed ; and in 1870, 4,826 miles. The whole 
network as projected was to be between 7,000 
‘and 8,000 miles, and it was expected to be fin- 
ished in about ten years. From the report of 
Mr. Danvers it appears that the network is far 
from being completed after the lapse of fifteen 
or sixteen years. The total private capital of 
the railroad system is reported at £95,119,119, 
and the gross earnings amounted last year to 
£7,762,760, which shows a considerable in- 
crease of traffic, due in part to the famine in 
Bengal. The working expenses are reported at 
£3,804,689, and the net earnings at £3,958,071. 

The electric telegraph connects all the im- 
portant places in India. The aggregate length 
of the telegraph-lines was, in March, 1873, 

15,516 miles; the number of offices, 205. 

The present Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India, Lord Thomas George Baring North- 
brook, assumed his powers in May, 1872. 

The expedition which, at the close of the 
year 1875, was prepared against the Dufila 
chiefs, on the northern frontier of Assam, for 
keeping some Englishmen captives and com- 
mitting depredations, was not carried out, as 
the chiefs, in January, 1876, consented to sur- 
render their captives unconditionally. The 
survey of their country was continued, and no 
further opposition to it was expected. The 
following extract from a letter of an English 
correspondent with the expedition gives a de- 
scription of the people and the country: 

_ Amore heterogeneous lot of mortals could not ex- 
ist; some are Paens, Dufflas, and some Assamese— 
all wonderful for ugliness, especially the former. 
They are very free and easy in their manners, and 
smoke all the time they are giving their information. 
It is very difficult to keep them from playing a fast 
and loose game; and the position of their villages, 
so close to the hills, may really be pleaded as an ex- 
cusefor them. They are all right enough while our 
force is here, but they have a wholesome dread of 
the retribution their brethren in the hills may wreak 
on them when the whole business is over and the 
troops withdrawn. The forest-trees are simply 
monarchs, the stems rising 120 feet clear in many 
instances without a branch, and then there is a 


spread of grand foliage. Then the enormous tree- 
ferns are studies in themselves—in fact, there could 
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scarcely be a finer field for a botanist, as far as for- 
esting goes. 


In February an expedition was sent against 
the tribes in the Naga Hills, on the northwest- 
ern frontier of Burmah, who had attacked and 
killed Lieutenant Holcombe and a number of 
Sepoys and coolies belonging to Captain Badg- 
ley’s surveying party in that district. At the 
beginning of April advices from the expedition 
announced its complete success. Seven villages 
had been destroyed, and the power of the 
guilty tribes completely broken. The neigh- 
boring chiefs had tendered their submission. 
The heads and rifles of the massacred party 
had been recovered. The Nagas were found 
to use firearms freely, but without inflicting 
any loss on the English. 

A profound sensation throughout India was 
created by the trial and subsequent deposition 
of the Guicowar, or native prince, of Baroda,* 
a tributary state, situated in the province of 
Guzerat. On the report of a commission ap- 
pointed in 1878 to ascertain the condition of 
the Baroda administration, the Guicowar was, 
in July, 1874, allowed a probationary period 
of eighteen months for the reform of his ad- 
ministration. On November 2d the Guicowar 
wrote to the Viceroy, requesting the removal 
of Colonel Phayre, who had been British Resi- 
dent at the Guicowar’s court since March, 
1874. The request for his removal was based 
on the alleged grounds of his persistently hos- 
tile action, and the impossibility of carrying 
out, in communication with him, the reforms 
required by the British Government. On No- 
vember 9th Colonel Phayre found reason to 
believe that an attempt to poison him had 
been made, and he instituted proceedings 
which showed that poison had been adminis- 
tered. About the same time Colonel Phayre 
was, however, removed, and Sir Lewis Pelly, 
formerly agent for Rajpootana, ‘appointed as 
his successor. Sir Lewis Pelly, on reaching 
Baroda, at once took up the inquiry regarding 
the attempt to poison his predecessor. The 
services of the Bombay Commissioner of Po- 
lice, Mr. Louter, were secured, and on January 
18, 1875, the Guicowar, Mulhar Row, was ar- 
rested for having attempted to poison Colonel 
Phayre, the British Resident, the Government 
of India assuming temporary charge of the ad- 
ministration of Baroda. A commission, or 
court of inquiry, was appointed, consisting of 
three British officers, two native chiefs, and a 
native statesman of high reputation. The 
Guicowar’s advisers ‘secured the services of 
Sergeant Ballantine for the defense, paying 
him the enormous sum of ten thousand guineas. 
The trial lasted from February 23d to March 
18th. The three European members of the 
court regarded the Guicowar as guilty, while 
all the three native members considered the 
evidence insufficient. The Government ex- 


* The state of Baroda is situated between latitude 219 and 
28° north and longitude 78° and 74° cast} area, 4,400 square 
miles; population, about 850,000. 
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pressed their decided opinion that the Guicowar 
was guilty of the offense imputed to him, but, 
as the commissioners were divided in opinion, 
refrained from punishing him for his crime. 
Nevertheless, in consideration of the ‘noto- 
rious misconduct of the Guicowar, his gross 
misgovernment of the state, and his evident 
incapacity to carry into effect the necessary 
reforms,” considering also the opinion of the 
Government of India that “it would be detri- 
mental to the interests of the people of Baroda 
and inconsistent with the maintenance of the 
relations which ought to subsist between the 
British Government and the Baroda state that 
his highness should be restored to power,” 
a proclamation, dated April, 1875, ordered the 
deposition of the Guicowar from sovereignty, 
and the forfeiture by him and his issue of all 
the advantages and rights appertaining to it. 
The deposed Guicowar succeeded his brother 


_ Khundee Row in 1870. His antecedents were 


not favorable. He had been accused of being 


concerned in a conspiracy to murder his broth- 


er, by poison or other means, in 1863, and had 
in consequence been kept in confinement as a 
state prisoner during his brother’s lifetime. 
He was then described in the residency records 
as being ‘intellectually feeble and apparently 
irresponsible for his actions.” On Khundee 
Row’s death Mulhar Row was believed to be 
the only legitimate lineal descendant of Peelajee 
Guicowar, the founder of the dynasty, and as 
such he succeeded to the government of the 
state. It was subsequently found that there 
were other claimants to the throne, whose 
titles were carefully investigated after the 
deposition of Mulhar Row. The Government 
of India at length decided in favor of Gopal, the 
son of Kassi, who was adopted by the widow 
of the late Khundee Row, and solemnly in- 
stalled as Guicowar on June 24th. 

A great excitement was produced through- 
out India by the announcement that the Prince 
of Wales would pay a visit to the country. It 
was the first visit ever paid by a member of 
the royal family of England to the Indian Em- 
pire. The voyage was made on board the iron- 
clad steamer Serapis, which reached Bombay 
on November 7th. Grand preparations had 
been made to receive him. On landing, he 
was met by the civil, military, and municipal 
authorities, accompanied by seventy native 
princes and chiefs, and more than 200,000 
people lined the streets through: which the 
ce was conducted to the government- 

ouse. The prince in the course of November 
and December visited Poona, Ceylon, Madras, 
and Calcutta, and the capitals of several native 
princes. The English Government declared 
itself entirely satisfied with the enthusiastic 
reception the prince had everywhere received, 
and with the proofs of loyalty to British rule 
which the native population on this occasion 
had shown. 

At the beginning of November, the British 
Resident of Perak, on the peninsula of Malacca, 


was murdered by the natives. Several rajahs 
were believed to have instigated the attack, 
and a general outbreak of the Mohammedan 
population of the peninsula was at first antici- 
pated. In great haste troops were sent from 
Singapore to Perak, which relieved the English 
residency of Perak from the siege by the 
Malays, but in an unsuccessful attack upon a 
neighboring stockade the English lost a cap- 
tain and several men. A few days later larger 
reénforcements arrived from Hong-Kong and 
Calcutta. The Malays, who were commanded 
by the Maharajahs Ismail and Lela, were se- 
verely defeated on December 7th, and retreated 
to Kintah, which, on December 23d, was taken 


-by General Colborne without any loss. The 


two Maharajahs fled to Siamese territory, and 
the English took possession of all the important 
places in the neighborhood. 

Serious complications between British India 
and Burmah were caused by a treacherous 
attack made, near the northern frontier of 
Burmah, upon a British expedition which was 
to explore a land-route between British India 
and Western China. The anticipation of an 
impending war paralyzed the trade of British 
Burmah, and caused a general stagnation of 
business. In the district of Pegu, the dacoits, 
or armed robbers, displayed an unwonted au- 
dacity, and Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton, the 
inspector-general of police of the province, lost 
his life in an encounter with them. During the 
troubles with Burmah, the natives of British 
Burmah showed a general disaffection toward 
British rule, which was eagerly fomented by 
Buddhist priests. On December 12th, an or- 
ganized outbreak had been planned at Rangoon 
by Moung Bena, a political refugee from Upper 
Burmah, who intended to seize the town, mas- 
sacre all the Europeans, and reéstablish Bur- 
mese rule instead of the English. The English 
authorities received notice of the plot in the 
course of the day; speedy precautions were 
taken, a number of arrests made, and this 
scheme, it seems, was consequently abandoned. 

In May, a petition was presented to the 
English Parliament, under the auspices of the 
East India Association, and signed by nearly 
22,000 native inhabitants of India, residing in 
different parts of the Deccan, in the Bombay 
Presidency, complaining that the affairs of 
India receive but little attention at the hands 
of the British Parliament. Questions of the 
most vital importance, affecting the well-being 
of 200,000,000 of her Majesty’s subjects, sel- 
dom enter into its deliberations, or at best are 
dragged to the fag-end of the session, when 
they are disposed of with little or no attention. 
The few members who devoted their time to 
Indian topics in the last Parliament lost their 
seats at the new election, and there exist no 
means whereby the grievances and wants of 
the people of India can be efficiently repre- 
sented. The petitioners, therefore, urge that 
it has become a political necessity that India 
should have direct representation in Parlia- 
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ment, and they point to the entire success of 
a similar experiment in respect of those parts 
of India which are administered by the French 
and Portuguese Governments. The petitioners 
represent that about sixteen members elected 
for the whole of India would at present suffice 
in the following proportions: four for Bengal, 
four for Bombay, four for Madras, two for the 
Northwestern Provinces, and two for the Pun- 
jab; and the electoral qualification might be 
the payment of fifty rupees as annual rates 
and taxes. 

On May 18th a disastrous fire broke out in 
the city of Peshawer. Thirty-three mohullas, 
or wards, including the wealthiest portion of 
‘the city, sustained more or less damage. The 
number of houses destroyed is supposed to ex- 
ceed 1,000, while upward of 800 detached 
shops were also burnt down. Nearly one-third 
of the inhabitants of the city were rendered 
houseless. The hill-station of Murree also 
suffered severely from a fire, which is said to 
have been the work of an incendiary. Two of 
the main streets in the bazaar, containing 300 
houses, were completely destroyed. 

INDIANA. At the beginning of the last 
fiscal year in Indiana, November 1, 1874, the 
State Treasury contained $244,203.78. There- 
ceipts of the year following amounted to $4,- 
441,288.67, including $2,176,410.19 belonging 
to the general fund, $1,992,315.26 to the school- 
fund, $24,642.80 to the college-fund, $1,738.25 
to the swamp-land fund, and $1,978.39 to a 
fund of unclaimed estates. The disbursements 
amounted to $4,019,893.82, of which $1,997,- 
244.86 was from the general fund, $1,999,595.75 
from the school-fund, $20,355.74 from the col- 
lege-fund, $1,724 from the swamp-land fund, 
$852.90 from that of unclaimed estates, and 
$120.57 for excess of sinking-fund sales. This 
left a balance November 1, 1875, of $421,394.85. 
The total value of real and personal property 
for 1875 was $897,739,783, showing a decrease 
of $57,117,692 from the preceding year. The 
public debt amounts to $5,003,538.84. Of this 
amount $1,098,755.12 is classified as foreign 
debt, as follows: 5 per cent. certificates, State 
stock, $16,469.99; 24 per cent. certificates, State 
— stock, $3,285.13; war-loan bonds, 6 per cent., 
$139,000; temporary loan bonds, 7 per cent., 
due April 15, 1876, $510,000; temporary loan 
bonds, 8 per cent., due December 1, 1876, $200,- 
000; temporary loan bonds, 7 per cent., due 
April 1, 1878, $200,000; internal improvement 
bonds, due April 1st, $30,000: total, $1,098,- 
755.12. The domestic debt is classified as fol- 
lows: School-fund bond No. 1, January 1, 1867, 
$709,024.85; school-fund bond No. 2, January 
20, 1867, $2,658,057.30; school-fund bond No. 8, 
May 1, 1868, $184,234; school-fund bond No. 4, 
January 20, 1871, $177,700; school-fund bond 
No. 5, May 3, 1878, $175,767.07: total, $3,904,- 
783.22. The redemptions of the year amounted 
to $274,000. The receipts of the Wabash & 
Erie Canal, for the year ending April Ist, were 
$71,188.73; disbursements, $6,678.30. 
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The forty-ninth session of the Indiana Leg- 
islature began on the 11th of January. The 
legal limit was reached March 8th, but as the 
two Houses had failed to agree on several im- 
portant measures, the Governor called a special 
session to begin on the 9th, which came to a 
final adjournment on the 15th. On the 20th 
of January a vote was taken for a United States 
Senator to succeed Mr. Pratt. The vote in the 
Senate was 24 for Joseph E. McDonald, 15 for 
Mr. Pratt, and 9 for other candidates; in the 
House 54 for Mr. McDonald, 28 for Mr. Pratt, - 
and 18 for other candidates; Joseph E. McDon- 
ald was declared elected in a joint convention 
of the two Houses. 

The measure which occupied the largest 
share of attention was a new law for regulat-’ 
ing the traffic in intoxicating liquors. The Su- 
preme Court had decided that the existing law 
afforded no restraint upon the sale of liquors on 
Sunday, in the night-time, or on election-days, 
except in cases where the same were to be drunk 
on the premises. Two bills on the subject 
were reported from a committee of the House, 
on which there was a good deal of discussion. 
One of these was a license act, and the other 
provided for local option. The license act 
finally passed by a vote of 56 to 39. It met 
with strong opposition in the Senate, and was 
a good deal amended. It finally passed both 
Houses in amended form at the special session. 
It prohibits the selling, bartering, or giving 
away of any spirituous, vinous, or malt liquors, 
in quantities less than a quart at a time, or to be 
drunk on the premises, without a license to be 
obtained from the county commissioners. Per- 
sons applying for licenses must give twenty 
days’ notice of their intention, and any voter 
may remonstrate in writing against the grant 
of their application on account of immorality 
or unfitness. Persons receiving licenses are 
required to give bonds in the sum of $2,000 to 
keep an orderly house, obey the provisions of © 
the law, and pay all fines and damages assessed 
against them. Fees of $100 for license to sell 
spirituous, vinous, and malt liquors, and $50 to 
sell vinous and malt liquors alone, must be paid 
to the county treasurer for the benefit of the 
school-fund, and cities and incorporated towns 
may require an additional fee of $100. All li- 
censes are to be granted for one year, and one 
year only. fPenalties are atfixed for selling 
liquors on Sundays,. legal holidays, and elec- 
tion-days, and between the hours of 11 Pp. Mm. — 
and 5 a. M., and for selling to any person after 
the wife, child, parent, brother, sister, or trus- 
tee of the township has given notice in writing 
that such person is in the habit of being intox- 
icated; also for selling or giving to any person 
under twenty-one years of age, or in a state 
of intoxication. Selling adulterated liquors is 
also made a misdemeanor punishable by fine 
and imprisonment, and keeping a disorderly 
house where liquor is drunk forfeits the license 
and incurs a fine. 

An effort was made in the early part of the 
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session to secure the abolition of the grand-jury 
system, and a bill for the purpose received a 
vote of 47 to 48 on its passage. A bill was 
afterward passed reducing grand-juries to six 
~ members, and making the vote of five of them 
sufficient to secure an indictment. A bill was 
also introduced making the agreement of ten 
members of petit juries sufficient to give a 
verdict, but it failed to pass. A bill amending 
the school act provides for the election of 
county superintendents by the trustees of the 
several townships, who are to meet at the office 
of the county auditor for the purpose, on the 
first Monday in June. The superintendents 
hold office two years and perform the duties 
formerly belonging to the examiners. Several 
investigations were made by committees for 
the purpose of ascertaining wherein reductions 
could be made in the expenses of the govern- 
ment; acts passed in pursuance of their recom- 
mendations reduced the salary of the Gov- 
ernor from $8,000 per annum to $6,000, and 
.the compensation of members of the Legisla- 
ture to $6 per day, and $5 for every twenty- 
five miles of necessary travel. 

Among the other acts passed were the fol- 
lowing : making gambling a misdemeanor pun- 
ishable by fine and imprisonment; prohibiting 
the selling of deadly weapons to minors; add- 
ing the President of Pordue University to the 
school board; making New Year’s, Fourth of 
July, Christmas, Sundays, and Thanksgiving 
days, legal holidays; vesting police powers in 
conductors on railroad-trains; appropriating 
$350,000 for additional facilities for taking care 
of the insane; requiring the reappraisement of 
property every five years; forbidding any di- 
rector or manager in a State institution to ap- 
point his relatives to official positions under 
him; authorizing any citizen to bring suit for 
the removal of office-holders who become in- 
toxicated in office-hours; and fixing the tax- 
levy at thirteen cents on each hundred dollars 
of property valuation. A joint resolution was 
adopted asking Congress to award pensions of 
$8 per month to soldiers in the Mexican War. 
A bill providing for the organization of camp- 
meeting associations, and the government and 
management thereof, was vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor on account of the extraordinary privi- 
leges granted. Certain proposed legislation 
affecting railroads, and providing for further 
supervision and restriction, met with vigorous 
opposition and was defeated. 

Several investigations into the affairs of pub- 
lic institutions were ordered during the ses- 
sion and reports made thereon. <A favorable 
report was made on the condition and manage- 
ment of the Northern Prison at Michigan City, 
various charges which had been made not being 
sustained by the evidence taken. Two re- 
ports were made on the Southern Prison at 
Jeffersonville. A majority of the committee 
found that there had been a good deal of mis- 
management, and an illegal, fraudulent use of 

money appropriated for the support of the in- 
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stitution. Some of the officers were charged 
with using the public funds lavishly on their 
own houses, and for the entertainment of guests. 
This report closes with the following recom- 
mendation : 


1. That A. L. Munson, director, L. 8. Shuler, 
warden, A. M. Luke, deputy-warden, and John W. 
Sullivan, moral instructor, be removed from their 
respective offices. 2. That an appropriation suffi- 
cient to relieve the prison of its present indebted- 
ness be made. 8. That the salaries of the ward- 
en and deputy warden be increased, and they de- 
pe of all allowances or perquisites of every 

ind. 4. That such legal process be resorted to as 
shall be necessary to recover from any and all of 
those officers all of their fraudulent and illegal ap- 
propriations and peculations from the money and 
property of the State, including the convict-labor 
illegally used 


One of the committee signing this report 
added the following explanatory note: 


In subscribing my name to this report, I would 
state that I do not fully indorse all that is said there- 
in; but lam entirely convinced, from the evidence 
taken before the committee, that there has been gross 
mismanagement in the affairs of the prison, and mis- 
appropriations of the funds of the State, and that 
the public interests demand an entire change in the 
responsible officers of the institution. I therefore 
heartily concur in the recommendation that such 
change be made. 

A minority of the committee, two members 
of six, made a separate report, in which they 
‘“‘ differ totally from the statements and con- 
clusions of the paper published as the report 
of the majority of the sub-committee of inves- 
tigation of the State-prison South.” In this it 
was charged that the majority of the commit- 
tee had instituted an “inquest organized to 
convict the officers of the prison, utterly re- 
gardless of truth and decency,’’ and “‘ engaged 
in a persecution, not an investigation.” Most 
of the allegations of the other report were 
met by counter-statements and contradictions, 
and the minority conclude as follows: 

We are aware that this defense of our efficient 
public officer against a combined attack of personal 
malice, private interest, and party zeal, will be held, 
by those who had pronounced judgment before the 
case was tried, as an attempt at whitewashing. To 
such we say that we hold it to be far more honora- 
ble to whitewash than to blackwash our fellow-men. 
We concur in the opinion that ‘slander, foulest 
whelp of sin, makes hellish meals of good men’s 
names,” and have no sympathy with that depravity 
of mind which thinketh only evil. We hold the 
State bound to defend the character of her officers 
when unjustly assailed as well as to punish those 


who are convicted of wrong. Ifthe tendency to de- 


nounce all public officers as corrupt and thievish 
does not cease, the time is not far distant when all 


honorable men will shun the public service, and the 


affairs of state being really left to the unprincipled 
and dishonest, we shall deservedly perish in our 
own corruption. 

There appears to have been no definite ac- 
tion taken on these reports by the Legislature. 
An investigation into the management of the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum was made by authority 
of the Legislature through a committee ap- 
pointed by the Governor and the trustees of 
the institution, and their report was made to 
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the Governor some time after the adjournment 
of the Legislature. The charges to be investi- 
gated were made against the superintendent in 
a communication to the Legislature, signed ‘* W. 
Brown,” and were: improper intimacy with 
female pupils, misapplication of funds, and 
cruelty to the inmates. The report entirely 
refutes these charges, and the committee de- 
clared that they had not ‘‘ discovered anything 
that should impair the confidence of the peo- 
ple in the present management of the institu- 
tion,” and pointed to its ‘present condition 
and efficiency, and its past record, as an honor 
and credit to the State.” 

Among the other subjects of investigation 
were the Wabash & Erie Canal, and the project 
for building a new State-House. A communi- 
cation had been made by the Governor, inform- 
ing the Legislature that suit had been brought 
against the trustees of the canal by a certain 
stockholder in New York, the purpose of which 
was to secure the sale of the work for the ben- 
efit of the creditors and stockholders, on the 
ground that in its dilapidated condition and 
with the powers accorded to the trustees the 
trust could not be properly administered. The 
subject was examined into by a committee, 
and a report made in favor of some action for 
securing the canal to the State, and putting it 
in a condition to compete successfully with 
the railroads in the business of transportation. 
It was admitted that it was in a bad condition 
and could not be profitably used as it was, and 
it was feared that it might fall into the hands 
of the railroad companies. 

The State-House Committee made a report 
on the need of a new Capitol building, and the 
several plans that had been presented, and 
submitted a bill providing for five commission- 
ers to be appointed by the Governor, to build 
a new State-House arid direct the whole en- 
terprise. It fixed upon the old State-House 
grounds as the site, limited the cost to $2,000,- 
000, and made: other provisions regarding the 
selection of a plan, employing an architect, 
making contracts, etc. The bill was not passed. 

A Temperance Convention held at India- 
hapolis, on the 11th of June, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution regarding a memorial to 
Congress : 

Inasmuch as the traffic in intoxicating liquors is 
a great national evil, causing annually a fearful de- 
struction of life and property, and seriously affect- 
ing the moral, social, and material interests of the 
whole connie, and in the judgment of this conven- 
tion it is the duty of Congress to exercise all its legit- 
imate power for its suppression: therefore— 

, Resolved, That this convention res ectfully memo- 
rialize the United States Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, in Congress assembled, to appoint a 
national commission to investigate and report upon 
the effects of the alcoholic liquor traffic upon pau- 
perism, crime, revenue taxation, and the general 
welfare of the country. 

2. To prohibit the manufacture and sale of such 
beverages in the District of Columbia and the Terri- 
tories of the United States, 

8. To prohibt the importation of alcoholic liquors 
from foreign countries, 
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4, To require total abstinence from all such bever- 
ages on the part of officials and subordinates in the 
civil, military, and naval service of the United 
States. 

5. That the executive committee of the Woman’s 
Temperance Union of Indiana be instructed to pre- 
pare a petition to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, covering the ground taken by this memo- 
rial, and to circulate it throughout the State. 


A convention of colored men was held at 
Indianapolis on the 21st of September, the pur- 
pose of which is expressed in the following 
resolutions : 


Whereas, We, the colored men of the State of In- 
diana in convention assembled, in view of the many 
outrages perpetrated upon our race in the Southern 
States, have reasons to believe there is inadequate 
protection to life and property ; and in view of the 
recent amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States whereby we claim that all distinctions be- 
tween races in the laws or constitution of the sepa- 
rate States are illegal: therefore, we hold the recent 
suit brought against colored men for marrying con- 
trary to the provisions of the ** black laws”? unwar- 
ranted, and that these ‘‘ black laws’’ should be re- 
moved from the statute-books of the State. 

Resolved, That we call upon good men of all par- 
ties to see to it that the next Legislature remove 
these invidious distinctions from our laws. 

That we commend as worthy the sanction of the 
nation the resolution of the Congress of the United 
States, which gives the approval of that body to 
President Grant’s wise course in protecting the gov- 
ernment of Louisiana from the treasonable mob 
violence which sought its overthrow; and we con- 
sider the admission of Hon. P. B. 8. Pinchback to 
his seat in the Senate as necessary to a satisfactory 
and Te adjustment of the affairs of that un- 
mete tate. 

at we believe it to be the duty of the General 
Government to interpose its strong arm in protec- 
tion of the colored people of prereset against the 
mob violence of the White-Leaguers of that State. 

That it is the duty of township trustees in our 
State to establish schools for the education of our 
youth, where they have failed to do so, in compli- 
ance with the law of the State, and demand that we 
shall suffer no longer from such neglect, and we | 
recommend our people tq bring suits, if noweetaeh 
. compel compliance with the provisions of the 
aw. 

That to the extent of our power we will aid and 
defend all persons indicted under the existing 
** black laws.”? 

A decision was rendered in one of the State 
courts in June on the question of what consti- 
tuted a valid marriage contract. The parties 
had entered into the following agreement: 
‘Whereas the courts of law have decided that 
marriage is a civil contract, and governed by 
the same rules as all other contracts; there- 
fore, we hereby agree that this contract exist 
and be in force during our physical lives, pro- 
vided our mutual love and natures blend as 
now, but to terminate without prejudice by 
the wish of either party if love shall ever 
cease to be mutual, which event we trust and 
believe never will occur.” The prosecution 
urged that the conditional character of this 
agreement showed that neither party believed 
the marriage legal. But the court was of the 
opinion that it did not show that either party 
believed the marriage illegal, although it 


Showed ignorance of what courts of law had 
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decided. The conclusion reached was, that 
the parties contracted a valid marriage, such 
as could only be dissolved by death or decree 


of a competent court; that their agreement. 


to dissolve the contract by their own consent 
was, in law, void; that if they should act un- 
der this stipulation, and thereafter enter into 
similar relations with other parties, it would 
be bigamy; and that, as the marriage was 
valid, the parties were not guilty, as charged 
in the indictment. | 
IOWA. The State census of Iowa, taken 
this year, shows a total population of 1,350,- 
544, an increase of 99,211 since 1873. The 
average yearly increase for ten years has been 
59,584.5. In 1846, when Iowa was first set oft 
from Wisconsin as a Territory, her population 
was 97,588. The first State census was taken 
in 1847, when it was shown to be 116,651. 
The average annual increase from 1846 to 1856 
was 42,147, or 43.19 per cent.; from 1856 to 
1865 it was 26,183, or 5.04 per cent.; from 


. 1865 to 1875, 59,584, or 7.86 per cent. At the 


present time the whole population consists of 
697,057 males and 647,420 females; colored, 
3,123 males and 2,853 females. Of the entire 
population 552,482 were born in the State, 581,- 
550 in other parts of the United States, and 
203,501 in foreign countries. The total num- 
ber of persons under twenty-one years of age 
is 496,471; of those over sixteen years old, 
8,148, or one in 165, cannot read. There are 
in the State 249,624 families, and 221,568 
dwelling-houses. There are nearly 13,000,000 
acres of improved land, of which 9,645,961 
acres were under cultivation in 1874, pro- 
ducing 43,280,918 bushels of spring and 850,- 
889 bushels of: winter wheat, 146,993,570 
bushels of corn, 482,008 of rye, 29,213,891 of 
oats, 3,534,291 of barley, and 160,805 bushels 
of buckwheat. In the same year there were 
698,205 horses in the State, 12,160 thorough- 
bred cattle, 3,086,161 hogs, 724,204 sheep. 
The value of farm products was $124,407,078 ; 
garden produce, $726,229; orchard products, 
$1,215,659; small fruits, $488,259; products 
of the herd, $42,261,039; of the dairy, $8,398,- 
212; of the forest, $3,467,020; value of arti- 
cles manufactured, $39,263,319 ; of coal mined, 
$2,600,140; of building-stone, $202,000. There 
were 99 colleges, academies, and other (private) 
educational institutions, of which 22 were Ro- 
man Oatholic. The number of teachers em- 
ployed in public schools was 6,280 males and 10,- 
718 females; average monthly compensation of 


the former $35.98, of the latter $27.66; whole 


number of children of school-age, 506,381 ; 
number enrolled in the schools, 865,115; ay- 
erage attendance, 227,115. There were 8,154 
frame, 650 brick, 268 stone, and 153 log school- 
houses, with an aggregate valuation of $9,499,- 
075. The total annual school expenditures are 
set down at $4,429,874. 

The geological survey of the State is making 
good progress. The several formations of rock 
which appear on the surface in different local- 
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ities have been classified as follows, beginning 
with the lowest: the Lansing formation, ap- 
pearing in the bluffs above the Mississippi, and 
composed of the Potsdam sandstone and the 
lower magnesian limestone, being the lowest 
divisions of the lower Silurian found in the 
State; the McGregor formation, represented 
by the St. Peter’s sandstone and containing the 
pictured rocks below McGregor, also belong- 
ing to the lower Silurian; the Dubuque for- 
mation, belonging to the lower and upper Si- 
lurian and containing lead-bearing and fossilif- 
erous limestones, shales, coral-reefs, etc.; the 
Davenport formation, belonging to the Devo- 
nian system, and containing fossils, sandstone, 
limestone, and fine marbles; the Marshalltown 
formation, of the lower sub-carboniferous se- 
ries, containing limestone-marble of various col- 
ors, building-stone, gypsum, oolitic layers, etc. , 
the Keokuk formation, belonging to the sub- 
carboniferous, containing limestcne of differ- 
ent colors, chert-beds, geodes of quartz and 
chalcedony, calcareous spar, zincblende, ete. ; 
the Burlington formation, of the sub-carbonif- 
erous, with chert, limestone, argillaceous strata, 
etc.; the St. Louis group, highest of the sub- 
carboniferous, containing quarries of Kinder- 
hook chert; the carboniferous formation and 
coal measures; the cretaceous, composed chief- 
ly of coarse ferruginous sandstone; the drift, 
covering all the northwestern portion of the 
State and a large part of the southwestern ; 
the lacustrine, covering most of the western 
slope below Sioux City. Lead is quite exten- 
sively mined in the vicinity of Dubuque, the 
yield being about 2,000,000 pounds last year. 
At the beginning of the last fiscal period of 
two years, November 1, 1873, there was a bal- 
ance in the State Treasury of $31,217.66. The 
receipts on account of general revenue for the 
two years were $1,947,412.24; disbursements, 
$1,975,512.24; leaving a balance on Novem- 
ber 1, 1875, of $3,114.66, which would be in- 
creased to $150,758.15 by the sums remaining 
in the hands of county treasurers. The esti- 
mated receipts for the next two years are 
$1,962,000; ordinary expenditures, $1,553,- 
927. The State tax is two mills on the dollar 
of property valuation. Local taxes are much 


higher, and the amount raised for school pur- 


poses alone amounted to $8,764,784.30 for the 
two years. The permanent school-fund is 


—$8,098,490.74, and the income from it distrib- 


uted in the last two years was $623,833.99. 
The funded debt of the State has been ligui- 
dated. There are now 8,850 miles of railroad 
in the State, the additions in the last two years 
being narrow-gauge roads from Des Moines to 
Ames, and from Keosanqua to Summit Sta- 
tion, and ordinary-gauge lines from Albia to 
Knoxville, and from Grinnell to Montezuma. 
The State Penitentiary at Fort Madison con- 
tains 309 convicts, and has a capacity for 318. 
Improvements are contemplated which will in- 
crease its capacity to 504. A Reform School 
for juvenile delinquents has been: established 
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at Eldora, though the main building has not 
yet been erected. An investigation into the 
management of this institution was made in 
April, and resulted in the resignation of the 
superintendent, who was charged with incom- 
petency. The Hospital for the Insane at Mount 
Pleasant has required $220,518.17 for its.sup- 
port during two years, and has had an average 
of 506 inmates. The institution is overcrowd- 
ed, and improvements are contemplated. The 
Hospital for the Insane at Independence is but 
partly finished, and now accommodates 250 
patients. It will cost $15,000 to complete the 
main building and north wing, and the com- 
missioners ask for $300,000 for the construc- 
tion of the south wing. Branches of the 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home are maintained at 
Cedar Falls and Davenport, that at Glenwood 
having been discontinued. The number of in- 
mates has decreased in two years from 508 to 
298. The Governor has recommended the use 
of the building at Glenwood for an Inebriate 
Asylum. The Institution for the Education 
of the Deaf and Dumb has 158 pupils, and the 
erection of a new west wing at a cost of $65,- 
000 iscontemplated. The State University has 
620 students. Considerable progress has been 
made in the construction of the new Capitol 
at Des Moines, the corner-stone of which was 
laid in 1871. It is to cost $1,500,000, and the 
amount expended up to November 30th was 
$750,000. 

The Democratic Executive Committee of 
Towa, in calling the State Convention of the 
party, invited all Democrats, Liberal Republi- 
cans, and anti-monopolists, to take part. The 
convention was held at Des Moines on the 
24th of June. The nominations made were: 
For Governor, Shepherd Leffler, of Des Moines ; 
for Lieutenant-Governor, E. B. Woodward, of 
Lucas; for Judge of the Supreme Court, W. 
J. Wright, of Dubuque; for Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, A. R. Wright, of Wood- 
bury. The following platform was adopted, 
after considerable discussion and some spirited 
opposition, coming chiefly from the anti-mo- 
nopolists : 


The Democrats, Liberal Republicans, and anti- 
monopolists of the State of Iowa in delegate conven- 
tion assembled, declare, as a basis of permanent or- 
ganization and united action, the following princi- 


ples: 

1. A firm adherence to the doctrine of political 
government as taught by Jefferson, Madison, and 
other fathers of the republic. 

2. A strict construction of the Constitution in all 
measures involving constitutional pewers. 

_8. The supremacy of the Federal Government 
within the sphere and the reservation of the local 
authority of the Constitution, as opposed to the con- 
centration of all powers in a strong centralized gov- 
ernment. : 

4, Absolute prohibition of military interference 
with the local State elections, and the peaceful as- 
sembling and organization of State Legislatures ex- 
oot in the manner clearly defined in the Constitu- 
ion. 

5. Honesty in the administration of public offices, 
and strict economy in the public expenditures. 
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6. All officers to be held to a rigid accountability 
for misuse of the public funds, or for the prostitu- 
tion of their powers for private use. 

7. Preservation of all the legal rights of every citi- 
zen, without regard to race or color. 

8. Reservation of the public lands for the benefit 


_of actual settlers, and opposition to any further 


grants to corporate monopolies for any purpose. 

9. Restoration of the presidential salary to $25,000. 
No third term. 

10. That we are in favor of resumption of specie 
payments as soon as the same can be done without 
injury to the business interests of the country, and 
meantime a sufficient supply of national currency 
for business purposes. Opposition to the present 
national banking law. 

11. A tariff on imports that will produce the 
largest amount of revenue with the smallest amount 
of tax, and no imposition of duties for the benefit of 
manutacturers at the expense of agricultural inter- 
ests. 

12. We are in favor of the repeal of the present 
prohibitory liquor law, and the enactment of a well- 
framed, practical license law, strictly enforced, as 
the best guard against and the safest solution of the 
evils of intemperance. 

18. That we are opposed to all legislation that re- 
stricts any citizen in his individual or social rights 
and privileges. 

14, With this declaration of principles and policy, 
in the language of our brethren in Ohio, we arraign 
the leaders of the Republican party for their ex- 
travagant expenditure and profligate waste of the 
perce money ; for their oppressive, unjust, and 
lefective system of finance and taxation; for their 
continued tyranny and cruelty to the Southern States 
of the Union; their squandering of the public lands ; 
their continuance of incompetent and corrupt men 
in office, at home and abroad, and for their general 
mismanagement of the Government ; and we cordial- 
ly invite all men, without regard to past party asso- 
ciation, to codperate with us in expelling them from 
power, and in securing such an administration of 
public affairs as characterized the purer and better 
days of the republic. 


The Republican State Convention was held 
at Des Moines on the 80th of June. Ninety- 
four counties were represented and nearly 640 
votes were cast. Samuel J. Kirkwood, of 
Johnson County, was unanimously nominated 
for Governor. The other candidates were: 
J. G. Newbold, of Henry County, for Lieuten- 
ant-Governor; Austin Adams, of Dubuque, for 
Judge of the Supreme Court; and Alonzo Aber- 
nethy, of Crawford, for Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. The following platform was 
agreed to: 


We, the representatives of the Republican party 
of the State of Iowa in convention POE Tf do 
adopt the following platform of principles: 

Resolved, 1. That we declare it a cardinal principle 
of Republican faith that the republic is a nation 
one and indivisible, within which the constitutiona 
rights of the States and of the people to local self- 
government must be faithfully maintained. : 

2. That we favor the early attainment of a curren- 
ey convertible into coin, and therefore advocate the 
gradual resumption of specie payments by continu- 
ous and steady steps in that direction. 

8. That we are in favor of a tariff for revenue, 80 
adjusted as to encourage home industry. 

4, That the earnest effort of the Government to 
collect the revenues and prevent and punish frauds, 
has our unqualified approval. 

5. That we are opposed to further grants of lands 
to railways or other corporations, and we demand a 


’ the enemies of t 
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reservation of the public domain for settlement 
under the homestead jaws and for other bona-fide 
settlers. 

6. That we demand such a revision of the patent 
laws as will relieve industry from the oppression of 
monopolies in their administration. 

7. That we cordially approve the policy of the 
present Administration in the settlement of ditti- 
culties between ourselves and other nations, by ar- 
bitration instead of appealing to arms. 

8. That the Republican party of lowa is opposed 
to a third term in the presidency. 

9. That we demand that all railway and other cor- 
porations shall be held in fair and just subjection to 
the law-making power. 

10. That we stand by free education, our public- 
school system, the taxation of all for its support, and 
no diversion of the school-fund from he public 
schools. 

11. That our national and State administration of 
public affairs has our hearty approval. 

12. That we cordially invite all who are opposed 
_ to the restoration of the Democratic party to power, 
to forget all past political differences and unite with 
the Republican party in maintaining the cause of 
true reform. 

13. That the el at See and tyrannical efforts of 

e Union, by murder and intimida- 
tion of the newly-enfranchised citizens, and the 
ostracisms and proscriptions of the white Republi- 
cans of the South, for the purpose of rendering null 
and void the constitutional amendments, merit the 
condemnation of every honest man. That we hearti- 
ly indorse the action of President Grant in enforcing 
the laws when called upon to do so by the proper 
authorities of the State. 


An attempt was made to incorporate a reso- 
lution in favor of prohibition of liquor-selling, 
but without success. 

A State Temperance Convention had been 
called, to meet at Des Moines on the day pre- 
ceding the Republican Convention. It met on 
that day, and had a spirited discussion on the 
following resolution : 

Whereas, The so-called Democratic party, in con- 
vention assembled on the 24th instant, adopted a 
plank in its platform in favor of a license law, which 
means opposition to, and the final repeal of, our 
present prohibitory law: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that 
the Republican party, at its convention on the 30th 
instant, ought to insert in its platform a plank op- 
posing the repeal of said prohibitory law. 


Subsequently the following were reported 
by the committee on resolutions, and adopted: 


Resolved, That itis the object of this convention 

to consolidate the temperance vote of the State of 
Iowa, and to wield that vote, as far as possible, in 
favor of such party or candidate as will sustain the 
prohibitory laws of the State. 
_ fesolved, That the Republican party of Iowa, hav- 
ing been organized upon a great moral issue, and 
sustained in part by the moral sentiment of the 
State, owes it to that moral sentiment, as well as to 
the public weal, to maintain the foregoing principles 
in its platforms and in the selection of its candidates, 
and in its legislators. 


The convention then adjourned to await the 
action of the Republicans. When it transpired 
that the latter had made no declaration on the 
subject of temperance legislation, the follow- 
ing was adopted as the platform of the party: 


Whereas, Existing political parties have ignored 
prohibition : 
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Ltesolved, That the temperance people of Iowa are 
forced to seek promotion of their cause in such a 
way as will be most effective, without regard to 

arties ; that the laws of the State relating to the 

esecration of the Sabbath should be rigidly en- 
forced; that there should be no diversion of the 
school-fund for sectarian purposes; that political 
organizations should not control men in their actions 
on moral questions; that county organizations be 
formed to elect temperance men to the Legislature. 


The question of nominating a State ticket 
was left to a central committee, consisting of 
one member from each congressional district. 
At a subsequent date J. H. Lozier was nomi- 
nated as candidate for Governor. 

The election took place on the 12th of Octo- 
ber, and resulted in the choice of the Repub- 
lican candidates by large majorities. The total 
vote for Governor was 218,417, of which Kirk- 
wood received 125,058, Leffler 93,359, and 
Lozier between 1,000 and 2,000, making Kirk- 
wood’s majority over Leffler 31,699. Of the 
fifty members of the Senate elected, thirty-five 
were Republicans; six were elected two years 
before as anti-monopolists, having previously 
been Republicans, and were understood to have 
virtually returned to the Republican party; 
nine were declared Democrats, Of the one 
hundred members of the House of Representa- 
tives, seventy-one were Republicans, and twen- 
ty-nine Democrats. 

The State Grange of Patrons of Husbandry 
held its annual session at Des Moines, begin- 
ning December 14th, and continuing five days. 
The report of the State agent showed the as- 
sets of the organization to amount to $13,761.16, 
of which $1,040.80 consisted of cash in bank, 
$2,050.83 dues to the agency, and the balance 
invoices of implements, etc. The amount re- 
ceived and disbursed by the Treasurer, during 
the year, was about $22,000. The time of the 
session was chiefly occupied with discussions, 
or various reports and resolutions. Among 
the resolutions adopted was one providing for 
crop reports from the subordinate granges, the 
facts thus obtained to be classified and arranged 
by the Secretary, and by him given to the agri- 
cultural papers for publication; and one, ask- 
ing the General Assembly to pass such laws as 
shall compel banks of deposit to give sufficient 
security in real estate first mortgages to be de- 
posited with and held by the Auditor of the 
State, as security in favor of depositors, in case 
of failure of said banks. 

A decision was rendered in the United States 
Circuit Court for the District of Iowa, by Judge 
Dillon, in May, sustaining the validity of the 
law of March, 1874, ‘‘to establish reasonable 
maximum rates of charges for the transporta- 
tion of freights and passengers on the differ- 
ent railroads of this State.” This law went 
into effect in July, 1874, and most of the rail- 
roads complied with its provisions. In other 
cases suits were begun to compel compliance. 
The Burlington & Missouri River Railroad, 
operated by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company, obtained a temporary in- 
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junction, restraining the Attorney -General 
trom prosecuting that company, and the State 
Treasurer from paying out money for the sup- 
port of such litigation. The question brought 
before Judge Dillon was that of making the 
injunction perpetual. The ground on which 
the injunction was asked was, that the company 
had exclusive power to fix the measure: of its 
own compensation, and that the act of 1874 
was a Violation of its chartered rights. In de- 
nying the injunction the learned judge said: 

Without further enlarging upon the public nature 
- and uses of railways, or undertaking to review the 
authorities cited, or examine the positions assumed 
by counsel, which would necessarily lead through a 
broad field of discussion, I content niyself, on this 
branch of the subject, with stating, as my conclusion, 
that the Legislature has not expressly conferred on 
railway corporations in this State the exclusive power 
to fix their own charges; that such a power cannot 
be deduced by implication from the constituent act 
of the corporations, and that whatever powers are 
conferred in this respect are subject to an implied 
condition that they shall not be oppressively or un- 
reasonably exercised, and also subject to the future 
exercise of the police regulations of the State or any 
other power possessed by the State, properly legisla- 
tive in its nature, which includes the power to regu- 
late, consistently with the charter, all of the fran- 
chises granted, and to prescribe and limit the amount 
of toll or charges which it shall be lawful to take. 

An appeal was taken from the decision to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

In the case of Isaac Brandt, indicted for em- 
bezzlement while Deputy State Treasurer, a 
majority of the judges of the State Supreme 
Court at the September term sustained a de- 
murrer to the indictment, and reversed the 
decision of the Circuit Court. The questions 
discussed by Chief-Justice Miller, in giving 
the opinion of the court, were, whether the 
grand-jury that found the indictment was le- 
gally constituted, whether the Deputy Treas- 
urer was an “officer” in the meaning of the 
law, and whether the indictment was sufli- 
ciently explicit. The law requires that a list 
of seventy-five persons to serve as jurors shall 
be chosen in each county, to be apportioned 
among the election precincts by the County 
Auditor, and that, from these lists, the clerk 
of the District Court and the sheriff of the 
county shall make the draft of grand-jurors. 
In 1874, when this indictment was found, no 
return was made from one township, and the 
jury-list had but seventy-three names, and in 
drawing the grand-jury the deputy - sheriff 
acted instead of the sheriff. The court de- 
cided that the former defect was not material, 
but the sheriff not acting, as required by law, 
was fatal to the legality of the grand-jury. 
It was also set up that selecting the foreman 
from talesmen, and not from the regularly 
drawn jurors, was illegal, but that point was 
overruled. The claim that the Deputy State 
Treasurer was not an officer, within the mean- 
ing of the law was not sustained, as the Treas- 
urer was authorized by statute to appoint a 
deputy who was required to take the regular 
oath of office. The first count. of the indict- 
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ment charged that the defendant did ‘ unlaw- 
fully and feloniously loan without authority 
of law the sum of two hundred and twenty- 
nine thousand six hundred and ninety dollars 
and forty cents” of the public money of the 


State, which was in his charge for safe keep- 


ing, etc. This was claimed to be insufficient, 
as it did not state to whom the money was 
loaned, or whether to one person, or in differ- 
ent sums to different persons. The court sus- 
tained this point as invalidating the indict- 
ment. The second count charged the defend- 
ant with converting five thousand dollars of 
the public money to his own use, without stat- 
ing how or in what manner it was converted. 
This was also decided to be insufficient, as it 
charged ‘‘a legal conclusion rather than a fact.” 
And finally, it was decided that the indictment 
failed to charge the crime of embezzlement, 
‘‘for that it does not charge that any of the 
public money, with the safe keeping of which 
the defendant was charged, has been lost to 
the State or unaccounted for.” The opinion 
of the Chief-Justice, in which these conclu- 
sions were set forth, was fully concurred in by 
Judge Cole. Judge Day concurred, except on 
the points deciding the first and second counts 
of the indictment insufficient in not giving par- 
ticular circumstances. As to these he agreed 
with Judge Beck, who submitted a dissenting 
opinion, disagreeing altogether with the con- | 
clusions of Chief-Justice Miller. A motion 
was made for a rehearing on the appeal in De- 
cember, but was denied, Judge Cole giving the 
opinion, which agreed substantially with that 
formerly pronounced by Miller, and Judge 
Beck submitting a dissenting opinion again. 
The result was a complete failure of the prose- 
cution of Brandt for embezzling the funds of 
the State, under the indictment found in 1874. 

Judge O. O. Cole of the Supreme Court ten- 
dered his resignation on the 17th of Novem- 
ber, to take effect January 17, 1876, giving as 
his reason the inadequacy of the salary, four 
thousand dollars a year, to the support of his 
family. For ten years he had added to his 
income by acting as Professor of Law, editing 
the Western Jurist and a series of lowa re- 
ports, and by other labors, but the business of 
the court had so increased as to leave him no. 
time for these pursuits, and he felt compelled 
to resign. Read 

ITALY, a kingdom’ of Southern Europe. — 
King, Victor Emmanuel II., born March 14, 
1820; succeeded to the throne of Sardinia, on 
the abdication of his father, March 23, 1849; 
proclaimed King of Italy by vote of an Italian 
Parliament, March 17, 1861; married, April 12, 
1842, to the Archduchess Adelaide of Austria ; 
widower January 20, 1855.—Children of the 
King: 1. Heir-apparent, Humbert, Prince of 
Piedmont, born March 14, 1844; married, April 
22, 1868, to Princess Margaretta of Genoa; 
offspring of the union is a son, Victor Em- 
manuel, Prince of Naples, born November 11, - 
1869. 2. Amadeo, Duke of Aosta, born May 
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80, 1845; King of Spain from Decembor 4, 
1870, to February 11, 1878; married, May 380, 
1867, to Princess Maria della Cisterna, born 
August 9, 1847; offspring of the union, three 
sons: Emmanuel, Duke of Apulia, born 1869 ; 
Victor, Duke of Turin, born 1870; Louis, born 
1873. 8. Clotilde, born 1848, wife of Prince 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 4. Maria Pia, born 1847; 
wife of King Luiz of Portugal. 

The ministry* remained during the year 
1875 unchanged. 

According to the latest census, taken.in 1871, 
the population was 26,801,154. The movement 
of population, from 1870 to 1873, was as follows: 


Births, 
including 
Stillborn. 


Deaths, 
including 
Stillborn. 


Estimated 
Population. 


Mar- 
riages. 


Surplus of 


Stillborn. Births. 


.| 188,986 
| 1997989 | 986,559 
.| 202;361 [1,050,228 
73.| 214,906 |1,018,589 


With regard to the birthplace, the popula- 
tion was divided into 26,720,326 native-born, 
and 80,828 foreign-born. ~The foreign-born 
population was divided as follows: 


976,148] 797,822 
805,337 
857,044 
842.324 | 28,351 


178,326 |25,912,600 
181,222 |26,801,154 
193,184 |26,994,838 
171,215 |27,165,553 
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The number of Italians living abroad in 1871 
was estimated, on the basis of the consular 
reports, as follows: 


In Europe: 


IO TATICO ey crels are Gioiese oevels cieceinvaie re alele's metiroteiots 118,496 
AUISULO= UD PAL sage ae eee te oe cee eels 26,889 
Dwitzerland’cc wavs corctisciscs chron cates wrasiceee 17,980 
Other statesinr isch ceieicue cae ences 50,031--213,396 
In the Levant and North Africa ...............000. 44,860 
AnitheqUnitedVSGacess, cts chee cc ccisese celesis tials cect 70,000 
In South and Central America. ..i 6. scctscoc es cer- 147,547 
Argentine Republic, .5..030<5 snveseoecen 88,000 
MUS UBY 5 orci ie tele cre core cee ciehsioh ote 82,000 
In: Asiavand Avistralia irc citcs:c cic, ves ye ats ieichs sietsroisieoie . 1,100 
TO tall vgcots of al Sieie Saree eid Wigoeiay oie lstarsieveee 476,408 


The religious statistics of the kingdom, in 
1871, were as follows: Catholics, 26,658,679 ; 
Protestants, 58,651; Israelites, 35,356; others, 
48,468; total, 26,801,154. 

In 1874 there were 42,920 schools in Italy, 
of which 85,588 were public, and 7,837 were 
private. In 1873 there were 42,118 schools: 
34,781 public, and 7,337 private. The number 
of scholars in 1874 was 1,836,381, of which 
1,009,020 were boys, and 827,361 girls. In 
1873 there were 1,797,596 scholars, of which 
993,120 were boys, and 804,476 were girls. 


Briteedand 2 IIE tees The number of teachers was 45,596 in 1874, 
MPREY MUNN, Src ce: dfs echaeds tere hcdenbease dees 4393 and 44,430 in 1878. Of these 8,927 were 
hive gad Rian ee ene} nade. SCaatenbicl 60450 ¥nisb te whee seaus vas priests in 1874, and 9,829 in 1873. In 1874 
Greece... ce ccc cece ccccwceccsestccecccccececsce 1,082 the Government spent, for elementary instruc- 
Spain Re ee ig ee ee cates m3 tion, 232,112 lire (1 lira=19.8 cents), the 
Belgien IIIS, 49g. provinces 129,665 lire, the communes 22,067,- 
MME Laat n ines Oks vache te emab tek cee on 268 133 lire, and other bodies 611,727 lire. In 
Denna ess ssc 2G 1878 the Government spent, for the same pur- 
MR oe cic uel ea ruecbwieicakeonaniwew es 124 pose, 230,652 lire, the provinces 173,922 lire, 
AMETICA.. 0.0... ee eee e eee e eee cette eect ence ence eens 1,978 the communes 21,504,140 lire, and other bod- 
MR Ie ee a sgl as cop h fieana wun ea or §20 : ; 
DE eth ee a a ee 57 ies 612,193 lire. 
PRP RR on ion cater csencencdsecsassen nian es 4 The financial accounts for the years 1872, 
MPM WT COBCODY, skits asco ais sivise pase sb educssssvesves 19,904 1878, and 1874, were as follows, in lire (1 lira 
MMR a Moy Cosh Jute le Raters nie taate aca Vive 80,628 =19.3 cents): 
ESTIMATES, 1871. 1872. 1878. 1874, 
MPMPRGEN PON So sides 52a bss des aece dees oavaweecas 1,277,780,785 | 1,866,984,649 1,884,618,021 1,896,724,209 - 
MMM ER Cree hy, ricci Us lb adv ow esh ac eacresas 1,198,548,035 | 1,296,598,8S0 1,290,785,269 1,294,205,885 
TRIE AE oo. 2a GS Sate ladale Sa% coo Avsks wie es 84,232,750 70,885,769 98,882,752 102,518,874 
In the budget for 1875 the revenues and ex- Expenditure, Lire. 
: $ : Finances: 
penditures were estimated as follows: Dotation........ are Pe eee 761,991,782 
Revenue. Lire. Charges for collection......... 168,627,117 
EM OSE NS iva s bse Cae f6 ve e'ea'as 186,084,183 Asse ecclesiastico .......++.... 15,023,582 
Income-tax............. aL Satake ses als 179,207,051 _ Reserve funds.........+ otteees 9,450,000-—955,092,431 
PUGY ON Binding. 0.6. cee sea deie Sridic seen 78,114,200 Ministry of Justice...... eens BS Perot 84,012,938 
Mutation-tax............... PHAMPARN Cork ivs Seen 141,105,251 “«  * Foreign Affairs....... teen cece nees 5,926,748 
TEES DR USS 9 05 2 TS a a 2,518,702 “  ® Public Instruction................. 23,124,050 
Customs. ........ FORCE AES aed ea ee 101,000,000 eo [interior 2.0 eee cece ee cee eee neeeees 65,419,289 
Consumption duties (octroi)............02000: . 58,000,000 “ —_ * Public Works..... cece cece ee eeeen - 148,622,956 
PIMA WAIEI So 5% 5 bia no's sje Base cave sece's 167,000,000 6 Wat... eee ee ees ceeeeees cece ececece 208,033,399 
ME SUN, da love ts Wise tietasac 79,427,308 “ * Marine.......-...0- chee eee eeweees 46,488,198 
Trade, state railroads, telegraphs, and fees.... . 76,814,698 « — “ Commerce and Agriculture........ 12,482,521 
Miscellaneous receipts..... PERE 62 evil? Ree 10,406,520 ; ISR PaaS TE 
GM NEMEC aoa sk ace vedo sustedesws rs 418,970 Total expenditure.......... weeeee cease 1,494,152,580 
LOUUINS OF PAYMENE. 6.5... . cess scesecebevees 89,076,612 : ‘ 
Extraordinary receipts......... Wremiaror V2) ". u7e0e71g The aggregate length of railroads in opera- 
From church property.............022.000: .... 62,045,875 tion, in 1873, was 6,881 kilometres; in 1874, 
PEGUAR FOV OMG Sti. seh} oie)s, sa wieiaeseelcie sin puts 1,896,307,886 7,372. The aggregate length of telegraph- 


* See the names of all the members of the cabinet, with 
tore, biographical notices, in the ANNUAL CyoLorzpIA for 


lines, at the close of 1878, was 20,192 kilo- 


metres; the length of wires, 69,373. 
The total debt of the kingdom amounted in 
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January, 1875, to a nominal capital of 9,883,- 
589,226 lire, divided as follows: 


Lire. 
He Ren tess Per COM rc cia sieve cies sisieles¢/ culeiceiwiciwicie 6,902,712,918 
Di Remtess.5 DOr, Celta ep craic'elee oie /ele wiejeleie cielscieiele 213,602,681 
8. Perpetual rents of the Papal See............ 64,500,000 
AVES DECIAILAG US: siento eerste) sect aye aie a asealaistelaiatsss 1,183,280,045 
5. Miscellaneous debts (including unpaid in- 
GELOSE) ae aepectelciasteteit sree ers ustanielsaaereaiais 406,472,450 
Bank-notes in circulation, December 31, 1873. 198,029,100 
CONUOICOTTONLEB crac ects. cle ciclo ciatensioivis cieteie sare Ss 84,991,942 


Notes of National Bank which are legal tenders 880,000,000 
Potal Wee seas sewsnsseee lesme cise sce 9,883,589,126 


The budgets and debts of the communities 
and provinces are given in the following table: 


BUDGETS. Receipts, 8, cota re oer 

Lire, Lire, Lire, 
Communities........ 881,931,213 | 888,337,495 | 535,109,773 
PPOVINGCOS ../eisice disses 88,223,095 87,933, 639 | 56,401,390 


The strength of the Italian Army, on July 1, 
1875, was as follows: 


Under Total 

ARMY. Officers. ae Leecbipoeded ied @ 
eace | Furlough. Footing) 
Footing), sia 
Standing army ......... 13,694 | 204,255} 205,171 | 409,426 
HROSORV.O sts; tose eintous oivicierace 1,016 | 14,786} 166,409 | 181,195 
Provincial militia....... BOLO! |isistete sieceie 277,265 | 277,265 
Officers of:the reserve:.<|) 1,616: | 65 6 oi5c slieciasiciea clon scenes 
TOtaler aS Sevenes 18,836 | 219,041} 648,845 | 867,856 


The navy consisted, on September 1, 1875, 
of the following classes of vessels (in lire) : 


NAVY, No. Gans, | Tons, | Horse 
power, 
Men-of- War: 
Iron-clads.......... 16 130 79,330 | 11,400 
Screw-steamers..... 14 101 20,839 8,740 
Wheel-steamers....} 10 46 9,504} 2,540 
Total men-of-war.....} 40 277 | 109,673} 17,680 
Transports : 
Screw-steamers.....| 18 58 18,216 2,936 
Wheel-steamers.... T 1,078 836 
Total transports...... 25 58 19,294) 38,272 
Ota NAV ines sata. _ 65 8385 | 128,967} 20,952 


The movement of the special foreign trade, 
from 1871 to 1874, was as follows (in lire): 


COMMERCIAL VALUE. 


OFFICIAL VALUE. 


YEAR. 

Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 
1871...| 880,100,000) 756,600,000] 968,700,000) 1,085,500,000 
1872. ..| 1,189,200,000! 1,108,800,000/ 1,186,600,000) 1,167,200,000 
1873. ..| 1,184,400,000) 1,287,800,000) 1:286,700,000) 1,133,200,000 
LR AR RR CT te 1,305,000,000| 985,500,000 


The movement of navigation, in 1873, is ex- 
hibited by the following table: 


ENTERED. CLEARED. 
SHIPPING. 
Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. 
Long navigation....) 19,991] 4.882.699] 19,929 385,730 
Coast navigation...| 100,875| 6,495;761| 98°90 €489°186 
oO 120,866) 10,878,460} 118,919] 10,824,916 


ITALY. 


On January 25th Signor Cairoli, a member 
of the Left, moved in the Chamber of Deputies 
a vote of censure against the ministry on ac- 
count of the arrests made in the Villa Raffi; 
but the Chamber rejected the motion by the 
large majority of 282 yeas against 121 nays. 
On February 13th a similar motion, introduced 
by the same deputy, to censure the ministry 
for having influenced the elections, was. also 
negatived by 147 against 100 votes. 

After a long discussion on the death-penalty, 
the Italian Senate, on February 25th, declared 
by 73 against 36 votes in favor of the article 
of the new criminal code which retains the 
penalty. A motion to exempt Tuscany, where 
the death-penalty has been abolished for about 
twenty years, was negatived, on the ground 
that there must be a uniformity of laws through- 
out the kingdom. An amendment was, how- 
ever, adopted which provides that the penalty 
shall no longer be publicly inflicted. 

On March 15th the Minister of Finance pre- 
sented the budget for 1875, and the prelimi- 
nary budget for 1876. He expressed the hope 
that he would succeed in establishing in 1876 
a complete balance between revenue and ex- 
penditure. ; 

On April 5th the Emperor of Austria paid a 
visit to the King of Italy at Venice. The re- 
ception given to the Emperor, not only on the 
part of the royal family, but of the entire pop- 
ulation, was most enthusiastic. The Italian 
journals generally regarded the meeting of the 
two monarchs with much satisfaction, and de- 
clared that the friendship of Italy and Austria 
was one of the foundations of the peace of Eu- 
rope. The ministers of the two countries who 
accompanied the monarchs discussed the basis 
of a new commercial treaty. 

At the beginning of May the Chamber of 
Deputies was the scene of violent debates on 
the relations between church and state. On 
May 4th Signor Vigliani, the Minister of Jus- 
tice, replied to an interpellation submitted by 
Signor Mancini respecting the relations be-_ 
tween church and state. Hesaid the question 
of the honorable member was an impeachment 
of the ecclesiastical policy of the ministry. 
The accusation was only based upon supposi- 
tions which he showed to be unfounded, and 
upon censures directed against the Papal guar- 
antee law—a legislative act which was in har- 
mony with the exceptional position occupied 
by Italy. In conclusion, the minister stated 
that the sole aim of the cabinet was to regu- 
late the relations between the two powers in 
accordance with the existing law. Signor Man- 
cini maintained his views, and moved an order 
of the day calling upon the ministry to de- 
fend the dignity of the nation, the laws and the 
rights of the state, and to bring in immediately 
a bill regulating the tenure of ecclesiastical 
property on the basis of liberty for the lower 
ranks of the clergy and the laity. After being 
continued for several days, the debate termi- 
nated in the adoption of an order of the day, 
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by 219 against 149 votes, by which the con- 
duct of the ministry was approved. 

On June 8d the Chamber of Deputies began 
the discussion of a ministerial bill, asking for 
more extended powers in the interest of public 
safety. The Government published official re- 
ports giving a terrible description of the law- 
less condition of Calabria, the Romagna, and 
especially of Sicily. Several deputies of Sicily 
brought violent charges against the Govern- 
ment, and accused some of the Sicilian prefects 
of collusion with the chiefs of robbers. On 
June 15th an order of the day was proposed, 
which was agreed to by the ministry, and 
passed by a majority of seventeen. On the 
next day a resolution was passed providing for 
the appointment of a committee for the inves- 
tigation of the condition of Sicily; the com- 
mittee to be appointed partly by the Govern- 
ment and partly by the Presidents of the Sen- 
ate and the Chamber of Deputies. On June 
30th the Public-Safety bill was adopted by 
the Senate, by 66 yeas against 29 nays. No 


’ outbreaks took place in Sicily, as had been 


feared, after the adoption of the bill, but the 
Government deemed it necessary to reénforce 
the garrison of Palermo. 

The municipal elections, which were held in 
the first days of August, resulted, in many large 
cities, as in Genoa, Venice, Florence, Bologna, 
Naples, Palermo, and Rimini, in favor of the 
Catholic party. 

On October 18th the German Emperor ar- 
rived at Milan, on a visit to the King of Italy. 
He met with a cordial and enthusiastic recep- 
tion, and all political parties, with the exception 
of the Catholic, expressed their hope of the 
continuance of the most intimate relations be- 
tween the Governments of Germany and Italy, 
as well as between the people. 

On October 31st the prime-minister, Min- 
ghetti, made a speech at Bologna, in which he 
expressed the hope that the deficit in the 


JAPAN, an empire in Eastern Asia. The 
appellation by which the Emperor is generally 
known in foreign countries is the ancient title 
of Mikado, or the venerable. Present Mika- 
do, Mutsu Hito, born at Yeddo, September 22, 
1852, succeeded his father, Komei Tenno, 
1867; married December 28, 1868, to Prin- 
cess Haruko, born April 17, 1850, daughter of 
Prince Itchidgo. The first child of the Em- 
peror was born in 1873, but died soon after. 
There is no regular law of succession, and the 
throne generally devolves not on the son of 
the Mikado, but on the eldest or the most dis- 
tinguished member of the house. It is only 
necessary that the new Mikado belong to one 
of the four royal families: Katzura, Arisuga- 
wa, Fushimi, or Kannin. 

After Japan, by the treaty concluded with 
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budget of 1876 would not exceed 6,000,000 
lire. He denied that he held protectionist 
views, and that the visit of the German Em- 
peror would influence the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment with regard to church matters. The 
Government would, however, continue its ef- 
forts to protect the lower clergy from being 
oppressed by the bishops, and to strengthen 
the influence of the laity in the administration 
of ecclesiastical property. 

The Chamber of Deputies met again on No- 
vember 15th, to discuss the budget for 1876. 
The attendance was so slim that on several 
days a quorum was not present. Members of 
the Opposition again moved a vote of censure 
against the ministry, but, as usual, without re- 
sult. An effort to consolidate the two sections 
of the Left also failed. In the last days of De- 
cember the Chamber adjourned, to meet again 
on January 20, 1876. 

The official paper, in December, stated that 
the sales of monastic property, from October, 
1867, to November, 1875, had yielded 502,600,- 
000 lire. 

The Government, in December, announced 
that the preparations for disconnecting the 
North-Italian railroads from the South-Aus- 
trian, and for placing the former under the 
control of the Italian Government, had been 
completed. 

General Garibaldi, on February 12th, de- 
clared that he accepted the dotation which 
had been voted by the Chamber of Deputies, 
but that he desired to employ it for the regu- 
lation of the Tiber. An elaborate plan for car- 
rying out this national enterprise was submit- 
ted by Garibaldi to the Chamber of Deputies 
on May 26th, adopted by the Chamber of Dep- 
uties as well as the Senate, and sanctioned by 
the Government on July 6th. The prime-min- 
ister, in December, asked for an appropriation 
of 9,000,000 lire in the budget of 1876, to be. 
devoted to this work. 


J 


Russia, had ceded to Russia its share of the 
island of Saghalien, and received in return the 
Kurile Islands, heretofore belonging to Russia, 
the empire consists of the Japanese Islands, 
the island of Yesso, the Kuriles, and the Liu- 
Khiu Islands. The area and population of the 
several divisions are as follows: 


DIVISIONS. Area, Population. 
Japanese Islands............ «+s. 114,552 82,818,010 
Yesso and Hakodadi............. 84,605 123.668 
WUPIOS-. <0.s vivid catsideveainene deus 5,620 ’ 
Liu-Khiu (Loo-choo)............. 2,671 166,789 
Total io ..2c cess etseeene 157,448 83,108,467 


The number of foreign residents in the ports 
of Japan was, in 1874, 2,408, of whom 1,170 
were English, 298 German, -260 French, 238 
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American, 146 Dutch, 44 Portuguese, 43 Aus- 
trian, and 43 Danish. 

The number of foreigners in the employ- 
ment of the Japanese Government amounted 
in 1875 to 705, and_ 280 others were found in 
private ser vice. This number is increasing 
every day, showing that the nation recognizes 
the foreign elements to the promotion of its 
advancement. That necessity will continue to 
exist for along time, notwithstanding the ex- 
tremely commendable efforts made to train 
Japanese young men, either at home or abroad, 
and to make them educated instructors, capa- 
ble of teaching others. The development of 
knowledge also receives great attention; reg- 
ular examinations are held, prizes are distrib- 
uted, and during the last two years not less 
than $1,000,000 has been given by private in- 
dividuals for the establishment of public in- 
struction. For the Philadelphia Exhibition in 
1876 the Administration will, it appears, spend 
a sum of $200,000. 

In the budget for 1874, the revenue is esti- 
mated at 58,478,000 yen (1 yen == $1.00), and 
the expenditures at 52,804,000 yen. Of the 
surplus, amounting to 5,669,000 yen, 5,000,000 
were to be used for redeeming paper, and the 
remainder was to be transferred to the reserve 
funds, which at the close of 1874 amounted to 
21,030,000 yen. 
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The imports and exports, in 1873 and 1874, 
were as follows (value expressed in dollars): 


1878. 1874. 
PORTS. 
Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 

Yokohama..... 19,536,000} 15,095,000) 16,716,000) 12,579,000 
Hiogo-Osaka...| 6,310,000] 3,322,000) 6,080,000] 4,957,000 
Nagasaki....... 1,627,000 1, 900,000} 1, 875, 000) 38,787,000 
Hakodadi...... 49,000 ‘589, 900 61,000 276,000 

Potala ves 27,522,000! 20,906,000! 24,732,000) 21,599,000 


The most important articles of import were 
as follows: 


YEARS. Cottons. Woolens. unr aa- Metals. 
acy CRS ee 8,011,000) 2,590,000 4,449,000 536,009 
LBB oocsiesukaces 10, 065, 000 ra 572, 000 | 3,860,000 416,000 
gai (Wet moan Pe 9, 107, 000 3, 222, 000 | 2,600,000 | 1,090,000 


The following are the principal articles of 
export: 


Silkworm- 


YEARS, Raw Silk.) Cocoons. Egys. Tea, Copper. 
1b ices 8,416,000) 41,127 : .184,000/4,651,000| 416,000 
VOTR Savages 353,000) ..... .963,000|5,445,000} 1,353,000 
LOE (ARNO Stor 5, 597, "000 274,252 NBL, 00017, 349, 000 "457,000 


The movement in shipping was, in 1874, as 
follows: 


YOKOHAMA, HIOGO-OSAKA., NAGASAKI, BHAKODADI 
COUNTRIES. 
Vessels. Tons. Vessels, Tons, Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. 

AT OVICRN © aisizaie waistayos ustsivions cove ae fa 125 259,487 98 180,473 99 173,780 20 21,690 
STUB: care seitieyoos beialjenrcal sec cieste 155 128,965 66 46,312 126 33 17 5,583 

MRONGH i. cc ccae cision tek ee eee 29 27,302 2 567 9 2,663 Pee ary 
Germans fincas ace cee ane eerie 85 19,294 22 7,816 40 19,051 13 5,345. 
OCR CVS ricci nic Sate loan see tasioe nam olers 18 4,032 ui 837 15 5,991 8 2,506 
TotalvintlSt4iac.ccc ce cteces ee 857 434,080 189 235,505 287 , 260,816 * 58 85,074 

SE PCANAU Gt aerce Saiaiaciaw’ sone 850 427,694 236 266,054 328 276,356 60 49,176 


A new code of regulations for military levies 
was promulgated i in November, 1875. The ob- 
ject of the Government is to render service com- 
pulsory upon all classes, and train the entire 
male population to the use of arms, 

The first railroad of Japan, from Tokio to 
Yokohama, was opened in November, 1872; it 
has a length of eighteen miles. It was at once 
used so much that, early in 1878, a double track 
had to be laid. A second railroad, from Hiogo 
to Osaka, of about equal length, was opened on 
May 11, 1874. 

_ The electric telegraph connects (since the 
beginning of 1878) the towns of Nagasaki, Osa- 
ka, Hiogo, Kioto, Yokohama, and Tokio, with 

each other, and with other countries of Asia 
and Europe. 

A general post-office was established in Feb- 
ruary, 1873. 
1872 was 1,174; in 1878, 1,500; in 1874, 3,244; 
the number of letters forwarded i in 1872, 2, 509, - 
032; in 1873, 10,036,292; in 1874, 17, 095, 843, 
The Government has issued stamped envelopes 
and postal-cards, 


The number of post-offices in. 


The number of newspapers in Japan is rapid- 
ly increasing, and now amounts to about 200. 
Ten years ago there was not one in all Japan. 
Soon after the restoration of the Mikado, three 
or four were established; but as they were es- 
tablished by the friends of the late Tycoon, the 
Government suppressed them. The Japanese 
newspapers are generally conducted on the 
principle of having one leading editor, but the 
prominent articles are often written by out- 
siders, and invariably signed by the writers, 
upon whom alone rests the responsibility of 
their opinions. Very many of the articles 
which appear in the native press of Japan are 
regularly translated and copied by the English 
newspapers printed in Yeddo, and constitute 
one of their most interesting features. The 
advertisements which appear in the Japanese 
newspapers are numerons, and often illustrated 
with woodcuts of steamships, and the attrac- 
tions of a circus or public exhibition. Poetical 
contributions are also frequent. There can be 
little doubt that the press is becoming a re- 
markable power in the country, that the Gov- 
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ernment is disposed to grant it every possible 
freedom, and that itis, for the most part, in the 
hands of a superior class of men. 

An article by Prof. Griffis, on ‘‘ Christianity 
in Japan,” thus summarizes the results of mis- 
sionary labor: 

There are several Catholic,* two Russo-Greek, 
and at least seven Protestant Churches in Japan. 
In Tokio there are of the latter two, in Yokohama 
three, in Kobé one, in Osaka one. They are Union 
Presbyterian, and Baptist, the latter erected an 
ministered to by the Rev. J. Goble. The member- 
ship in these churches amounts to between two and 
three hundred.’ There are probably as many as 
twenty Sunday-schools now organized. In thesethe 

ospels and hymns are read and sung in Japanese. 
Phe translation of the Scriptures is now proceeding 
under the direction of a board of translators, repre- 
senting several and practically all the Protestant de- 
nominations. Among these are the Rev. David 
Greene, Congregational; Rev. 8S. McClay, D. D., 
Methodist ; Rev. Nathan Brown, D. D., Baptist ; 
Rev. David Thompson, Presbyterian, and others. 
We should have mentioned, when speaking of the 
pioneers, that the Rev. Dr. Bettelheim, who lived 
for years the only foreigner on the Liu-Khiu (Loo- 
choo) Islands, tranalated the goape’s into Japanese. 
These, having been printed in Vienna, are now in 
circulation, together with the portions of Scripture 
issued by the Union Committee. The Gospel of John, 
in Romanized Japanese, printed by the American 
Bible Society, has been issued and circulated to test 
the popularity and practicability of Romanizing the 
entire version ofthe Bible. Dr. Hepburn also issued, 
over ten years ago, a tract containing the Ten Com- 
mandments, Lord’s Prayer, and Apostles’ Creed, in 
the vernacular. It has had a great circulation and 
influence. Other translations of minor works have 
been made in Tokio and other places. 


The port of Hakodadi is growing in impor- 
tance. As the silver coins are very scarce, one 
foreign firm, Blakiston & Co., began in 1875 
to circulate paper-money on its own account. 
The Government remained ignorant of the 
fact until it learned, from one of the Japanese 
students in Germany, that paper-money for 
Japan was manufactured in Frankfort and ex- 
ported. The paper-money was then declared 
by the Government'to be worthless. 

~The trade of Japan with Australia is rapidly 
increasing. Fourteen Japanese merchants paid 
a visit to the exhibition in Melbourne, where 
Japanese merchandise, valued at about $20,000, 
had been sent. 

In April it was announced that the two 
statesmen, Kiddo and Itagaki, who had been 
alienated for some time from the present cab- 
inet, had again joined it. 
second in rank of the members of the late em- 
bassy to Europe, and enjoysa high reputation 
throughout the empire. The latter is a man 
of undoubted ability, whose retirement from 
the cabinet was due to his conviction that! the 
measures which had been proposed for giving 
more effect to the popular voice were below 
the necessities of the occasion. It wasexpected 
that the Government would gain strength by 
the accession of these two well-known men to 
the cabinet. Kiddo’s alienation is supposed to 


* For a fuller account of the Roman Catholic missions in 
Japan, see ANNUAL CycLopap1a for 187 


The former was. 
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have had its origin in the Formosa question, 
now happily ended. 

Through the influence of Kiddo and Itagaki 
the subject of deliberative assemblies was re- 
considered, and on the 14th of April an im- 
perial proclamation was issued creating a body 
called ‘* Genero,” and which will be composed 
of Senators appointed by the Mikado; also a 
body called “ Daishen,” the functions of which 
will be to adjust and administer a judicial sys- 
tem. The question of an elective House was 
reserved for future consideration. The proc- 
lamation is regarded as making the greatest 
concession compatible with a proper regard 
to the public safety, and to the desires of the 
party asking parliamentary reforms, led by 
Itagaki, Kiddo, Soyesima, and others less prom- 
inent. On the same day two or three minor 
departments were abolished. On April 17th 
Soyesima and Goto, former members of the 
Imperial Council, but out of office since the 
spring of 1878, were called to the Mikado to 
be heard on the question of the new Senate. 
They were the leaders of the movement for 
popular representation in the winter of 1878. 

The first meeting of the Chihokuan Kuaigi, 
or Parliament of the chief officers of the Fu 
and en, called together by imperial edict for 
purposes of deliberation, was held at the 
Honganji, a temple of the Shinto sect at Asa- 
kusa, on Sunday, the 20th of June. The Mi- 
kado arrived at the temple at about half-past 
ten o’clock, accompanied by the Princes Dai- 
jin, Sangi, and other officers of’ his household. 
On arriving at the eastern gate the band of the 
Imperial Marines, which was stationed in the 
court, began to play, and the Mikado entered 
the temple between two rows of officers. He 
then delivered the following address: . 

Our object, in opening in person this the provin- 
cial Parliament, has been to secure by its means the 
thorough discussion of all matters affecting the in- 
terior economy of our empire, and of securing to the 
provinces adequate representation. You have been 
convoked for this purpose, and in order that your 
knowledge of the condition and feeling of the people 
of your several districts may aid you in discussing 
their requirements: and introducing such reforms 
and changes as may seem to you to be most urgently 
demanded, it is our wish that your deliberations 
should be marked by general harmony, and that, 
sinking minor differences, they should tend to pro- 
mote the ends in view in calling you together. If 
with one mind you adhere steadily to this course 
your conduct will be surely productive of the general 
welfare, and thus your deliberations may become the 
foundation of the external well-being of the empire. 
Understand, therefore, our views. 


The Assembly, by its Speaker, thus addressed 
his Majesty : 

We, your humble servants, in obedience to your 
imperial will, and with profound reverence, have 
been convoked as members of the Chihokuan Kuaigi. 
We cannot foretell the results of this our assem- 
bling, in which we have no experience to guide us. 
But if, happily inspired by your Majesty’s benevo- 
lence and justice, the results of our deliberations, 
duly made known to your Majesty, should contribute 
toward the welfare of the people, then not in’vain will 
the imperial will have gone forth, and the efficiency 
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of the Chihokuan Kuaigi will be apparent to all. 
Our earnest endeavors shall be directed to this end. 


The Mikado replied: 


It was our intention to convoke this Assembly in 


May of last year. But at that time our foreign rela- 
tions were attended with some perplexities, and de- 
manded its postponement. We now greatly rejoice 
that the members have assembled together. This be- 
ing your first meeting, for which our history affords 
neither precedent nor guiding law, our hopes are based 
on the tenor of your reply, and we confidently trust 
that your efforts will avail to bring forth from deep 
sources streams of lasting happiness to the people. 


The Assembly closed its session July 17th. 
The subjects debated were the organization 
of a national police force, the improvement 
of roads and bridges, and the establishment of 
a popular House of Representatives. The first 
two were satisfactorily adjusted, and the third 
left open for further consideration. 

In July a convention was signed between 
Russia and Japan by which the island of Sag- 
halien, at the mouth of the river Amoor, is 
ceded to Russia. In exchange, Russia ceded 
to Japan its portion of the Kurile Islands. 
The treaty provides that subjects shall be al- 
lowed to remain in or leave the territories as 
they may decide, those remaining receiving 
equal rights and protection to property and 
religion. The island of Saghalien is about 600 
miles long, and about 90 miles broad. Its pop- 
ulation is no more than about 15,000 souls, of 
whom 3,000 are Russians, but only 50 are Eu- 
ropeans or Americans. There is a Russian 
garrison at Dhui, which is the principal settle- 
ment in the island, also some artillery. The 
object of maintaining this garrison, at any rate 
during the summer, is not apparent; for the 
deported persons detained at Saghalien could 
not escape if they tried. The sea all around 
is far too dangerous. At the time of the Crim- 
ean War the garrison was removed to Si- 
beria. In winter the sea is frozen over for 
the space of four months, and then the pas- 
sage to Siberia is effected by sledges drawn 
by dogs. Russia appears always to have 
had a hankering for Saghalien long before 
its value as a colony was known. Indeed, it 
disputes the priority of occupation with the 
Japanese. In 1807 the Russian Lieutenant 
Choostoff formally took possession of it as a 
Russian dependency, but in 1818 the Russian 
Government declared that occupation invalid. 
Since then Japan has gradually acquired pos- 
session of the southern half, whereas the north- 
ern has always been indisputably under Rus- 
slan government. There has been a good deal 
of friction between Russians and Japanese con- 
cerning the possession of the island, but, valu- 
able or almost invaluable as it is to Russia, it 
would be useless to Japan, owing to the differ- 
ence of climate. This fact alone would invest 
the island with importance as a site for a Rus- 
sian naval station. But, over and beyond this, 
Saghalien holds an enviable tactical position. 
It commands and protects the mouth of the 
river Amoor, a channel of communication with 
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a great future, and also the sea of Okhotsk. It 
is, therefore, all-important for Russia to have 
possession of it. Its extensive coal-fields are 
to be worked by Russian engineers and miners, 
and it.is intended for this purpose to employ a 
large number of the convicts from Siberia. In 
August the Russian and Japanese commission 
sailed from Tokio to complete the transfer of 
the Kurile Islands to Japan, and the Saghalien 
Islands to Russia. 

New complications have arisen in the Liu- 
Khiu affair, in consequence of a party of Liu- 
Khiuans having started, without authority, to 
congratulate the new Emperor of China on his 
accession. They were escorted to Peking and 
lodged in one of the government buildings. 
A false announcement being made that the 
visit was for the purpose of renewing the dec- 
larations of ancient vassalage, the Japanese 
chargé, instead of referring to his Government 
for instruction in the matter, committed the 
mistake of seeking a personal explanation from 
the Liu-Khiuans. To this the Chinese au- 
thorities objected. The Japanese Government, 
while regretting that the affair had been care- 
lessly handled by the chargé, deemed it neces- 
sary to warn China not to continue surrepti- 
tious relations with this Japanese dependency, 
and decided to establish a military camp at the 
Liu-Khiu Islands. 

The relations between Japan and Corea were 
throughout the year of an unfriendly character, 
It was stated that there was a great clamor 
for war among the soldiers, who showed them- 
selves as eager to go against Corea as formerly 
to go to Formosa. It was believed that for 
want of a foreign war the soldiers might create 
disturbances at home, and that the most reso- 
lute and the most united action on the part of 
the Mikado and all the members of his Gov- 
ernment was needed to avert either internal 
or external war. In October it was reported 
that a Japanese man-of-war was fired. upon 
from a Corean fort near the capital, and that 
the Ministers of War and Navy were ordered 
to make the necessary preparations. 

In September, Judge Richardson, of the 
United States Court of Claims, at Washington, 
and Commander Lewis, of the United States 
steamer Yantic, while traveling within the 
treaty limits of Yokohama, were arrested by 
local officers and sent back to the foreign set- 
tlement. The act was undoubtedly illegal, and 
was immediately recognized as such by the 
Government at Yeddo, which took immediate 
measures for an investigation of the case before 
any complaint had been made of the offending 
parties, who were promptly punished and am- 
ple apology made. . 

In November, Arinori Mori, formerly min- 
ister to the United States, and latterly Vice- 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, was appointed 
minister to China. ‘ 

A proclamation was issued in November in- 
timating that “ the age of feudalism is past for- 
ever, . 
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JOHNSON, AnpREw, seventeenth President 
of the United States, was born at Raleigh, N.C., 
December 29, 1808, and died in Carter County, 
East Tennessee, July 31, 1875, aged 66. He 
lost his father when only four years of age, and 
at ten was apprenticed to a tailor of his native 
place, whom he served seven years. He was 
not at school a day in his life. While learning 


his trade he resolved to educate himself, and 


having learned his letters, he borrowed a book 
which he had heard read aloud; he thus 
learned to read, and at the end of his appren- 
ticeship, in 1824, he went to Laurens Court- 
House, 8. C., where ha was employed as a jour- 
neyman for nearly two years. After working 
again for a short time at Raleigh, in 1826, he 
set out to seek his fortune in the West, taking 
with him his mother, who was dependent on 
him for support. He obtained work at Green- 
ville, Tenn., remained there about a year, mar- 
ried, afterward went farther westward, and 
eventually returned and settled at Greenville, 
where he commenced business. Hitherto he 


- could only read, but now, after the labors of 


the day were over, his wife taught him to write 
and cipher. The first office he held was that 
of alderman, to which he was elected in 1828. 
He wes reélected in 1829, and in 1830 he was 
chosen mayor, which office he held for three 
years. In 1835 he was chosen to the Legisla- 
ture, where he took decided ground against a 
certain scheme for internal improvements. On 
account of this course he was defeated at the 
next election, in 1837, but events having de- 
monstrated his forecast, he was in 1839 elected 
again by a large majority. In 1840 he served 
as presidential elector on the Democratic tick- 
et; in 1841 he was elected to the State Sen- 
ate, and in 1843 to Congress, in which, by suc- 
cessive elections, he served until 1853. During 
this period he was a conspicuous advocate of 
the annexation of Texas, the war with Mexico, 
and the other measures of Mr. Polk’s Adminis- 
tration. To the question of slavery he was as 
yet indifferent. In 1853 he was elected Gov- 
ernor of Tennessee, and reélected in 1855, after 
a severe contest. At the end of his second 
term as Governor, in 1857, he was elected 
United States Senator for a full term, ending 
March 3, 1863. The opening of the civil war 
found Mr. Johnson on the side of the Union. 
Having supported the compromise policy of 


Breckinridge, he now denounced secession, 


and supported the Administration of Lincoln. 
In February, 1861, he made a powerful speech 
of two days, wherein he arraigned the seced- 
ing Senators as traitors, and when assailed by 
Senator Lane, of Oregon, he replied to him 
with great vigor and animation. These speech- 
es made him very popular in the North, but, 
on his return to Tennessee, he was threatened 
with personal violence, was burnt in effigy at 
Memphis, and was in daily peril of his life. 
He fled to the North, a fugitive, as he said, not 
from justice, but from tyranny. Before his 
term in the Senate had expired, Mr. Lincoln 
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appointed him provisional Governor of Ten- 
nessee, and gave him the rank of brigadier- 
general in the Volunteers. He ruled the State 
with an iron hand, and in 1864 brought her 
back into the Union. On the reélection of 
Mr. Lincoln, in 1864, in order to conciliate the 
war Democrats, Mr. Johnson was elected 
Vice-President, and after the assassination of 
Mr. Lincoln, April 14, was sworn in as Presi- 
dent, April 15, 1865. In May he appointed a 
commission to try the persons engaged in the 
assassination of the late President. His at- 
tempts to reconstruct the Union were not well 
received by Congress. When this body assem- 
bled in December, 1865, he sent a message an- 
nouncing’ that eight of the Southern States had 
been thoroughly reconstructed; the Republi- 
can majority, however, repudiated the Presi- 
dent’s acts, and proceeded to reorganize the 
South after its own fashion. Congress passed 
bill after bill, designed to cripple his power 
and assert its own authority in the subjugated 
States. The President vetoed each measure, 
but it was nevertheless passed by Congress. 
Before the close of his term he had vetoed no 
less than nineteen bills. Appealing to the 
people, the President encouraged the holding 
of a convention in August, 1866, the specific 
object of which was not defined. This con- 
vention approved of his policy, and sent him a 
deputation to assure him of its confidence. On 
August 28th he set out on a tour through the 
Middle and Western States, accompanied by 
several members of his cabinet and others, 
making speeches with the view of affecting 
the approaching election. However, his sup- 
porters were left ina minority. On August 
12, 1867, he suspended Mr. Stanton from office 
as Secretary of War, and appointed General 
Grant as Secretary ad interim. The Senate 
having refused to sanction Mr. Stanton’s re- 
moval, General Grant resigned the office into 
the hands of Mr. Stanton. On February 21, 
1868, the President made another attempt to 
remove Mr. Stanton. The next day the House 
of Representatives passed a resolution that the 
President be impeached. At the close of the 


trial, May 20th, when the final vote was taken, 


thirty-five voted guilty, nineteen not guilty. 
As a two-thirds vote is required to convict, 
the President was formally acquitted. His last 
act in opposition to Congress was in Decem- » 
ber, 1868, when he issued a proclamation of 
full pardon to everybody who had participated 
in the rebellion. Returning home at the close 
of his term of office, he became, in 1870, a 
candidate for the United States Senate, but 
was defeated. In 1872 he was again defeated 
as Congressman at Jarge. But in January, 
1875, he was elected United States Senator, 
and occupied his seat during the brief extra 
session in March, speaking on a resolution 
against recognizing the Kellogg government 
in Louisiana. He had courage, political in- 
sight, and honesty never shadowed by sus- 
picion. 
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JUBINAL, Mrouet Lovis Acuitze, a French 
politician and writer, born at Paris, October 
94,1810; died December 23, 1875. In 1839 
he became Professor of Foreign Literature in 
Montpellier, was elected to the Corps Légis- 
latif in 1852, and again at each succeeding 
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election, in 1857 and 1863, without opposition. 
Besides contributions to the Indépendance Belge 
and other papers, he wrote: ‘‘ Vers a Napoléon 
III’ (1858), * Versa VArmée de Crimée” 
(1855), ‘‘ Impressions de Voyage” (1859), and 
‘‘Napoléon et M. Sismondi en 1815” (1865). 


Ke 


KANSAS. A State census, taken March 1, 
1875, shows the total population of Kansas, at 
that date, to have been 528,437, an increase, 
since 1870, of 30 per cent., or 5 per cent. per 
annum. In the preceding autumn many in- 
habitants left the State, in consequence of the 
prevalence of locusts. A large number of these 
persons spent the winter in other States, and 
had not returned when the census was taken. 
It is believed that if the census had been taken 
on the first of May, instead of on the first 
of March, several thousand would have been 
added to the population returns of the State. 
The population by counties, according to the 
census of 1875, is as follows: 


COUNTIES. Population. COUNTIES. Population. 
Allon S ssaeeiais e's 6,638 WYYONs safretisaiceuts 9,542 
Anderson ....... 5,809 Marion®,. 22 %..03 5,906 
A tChISON =. 5c .c1ns 20,187 Marshallicccce 10,822 
(Barbour s:..2:. 02° 36T McPherson ...... 6,206 
Bartonincs sels 2,099 i OC on ape eee: 12,667 
Bourbon! fea. se 16,867 Mitchell. <2 2015.04. 5,872 
BLOWN: 5 sce sc «is 8,928 Montgomery 13,018 
BAGO coe cera. 9,852 OFBs a <asenece 4,597 
Chautauqua...... 7,416 Nemaha ¥..5..3:. 7,104 
WHASO i caztccaen 8,116 WNeosho..s.2'¢ o0 245 11,076 
Cherokee........ 12,228 INGE Es cc ucataies |) Wcesis 

PABY, 6.55.01 eisisiajelois 6,672 NOFOR: scatosicn ss 899 
Wloud, seshaceeets 7,170 ORBLE. de cade co 10,268 
Ooneycccicmess 7,285 Osborne 0450434 8,467 
Comanche * 35 ./ee |, cesieis ms OUAWE i. sesscie css 4,430 
Oowley.. si cces es 8,963 PAWN... ssi0ces 1,006 
Crawford........ 9,386 PITH srerccvereie ei 2,818 
DAVIS. cis/c cs ities 4,611 Pottawatomie 0,344 
Dickinson ....... 6,841 Pratt teccccs oes!) anaes 
Doniphan........ 13,945 MRGNHO hice Neie sclacis'e 5,113 
DOUPIAS ich civics 18,505 Republic,........ 8,048 
Edwards........ 234 CO siaintersists cisaesis 2,458 
SH Ratiavcisersateisietesss 6,215 Riley atscwisiencess 7,065 
TRH S Wiraer cs Sei cta the 940 KOOKS Tiss. damess 567 
Ellsworth........ 1,758 USD 3 ae sale ates -c 451 
HOrdvccccuccsic ss 813 FOUSSEN oc esis sce 1,051 
Ap 2 10,108 Bale isc ces sss 6,360 
Greenwood...... 6,483 Sedgwick........ 8,311 
Harperte cies m en) geties ss Shawnee......... 15,41T 
Harvey. os5-cre% 5,046 PSION oe, wr siar's 8,876 
JACKEON... <2 23 5 6,681 SUMNG cic cicas 4,925 
Jefferson ........ 11,716 Wabaunsee...... 4,649 
BOW hs Goes 7,650 Walltee €i.0.i:.6.0) 22s.’ 
Johnson......... 14,580 Washington...... 8,622 
BANPMAN sics| accass WAIBON oie ss 9,750 
Eabotten, wn ase 14,572 SWOOUSOR 8. sinsieis 4,476 
Leavenworth ....| 27,788 Wyandotte ...... 12,363 

ANCOR Ss echt s 2,493 57 eh 
TOD Suisieceisin'eie Cae 11,546 POL cess cece 528,487 


* It appears from the record in the office of the Secretary 
of State that the counties of Comanche, Harper, and Ness, 
polled 812 votes at the general election of 18738. The counties 
of Kingman, Pratt, and Wallace, polled 422 votes in 1874. 
There have been no returns from these counties for 1875. 
Allowing four inhabitants to the voter, it will give to these 
counties, at the periods named, a population of 4,986. 

+ The census returns of population of Howard township, 
Elk pane, were transmitted to the county clerk for trans- 
lation and copy on the 18th day of August last, at his request. 
Although repeatedly requested to return the same, he has 
neglected to do so. The population of Howard township, in 
1874, was 712, which is included in the population of Elk 
County, given above.—The unorganized counties contain a 
population of about 500. ¢ Returns of 1874, 


The agricultural statistics show that the 
cultivated area of the State has increased from 
3,669,769 acres in 1874 to 4,749,900 in 1875; 
the taxable area from 16,996,746 acres in 1874 
to 17,672,000 in 1875; the value of farm-prod- 
ucts from $29,920,784 in 1874 to $43,970,494 
in 1875; the production of wheat from 9,881,- 
383 bushels in 1874 to 18,209,403 bushels in 
1875; corn from 15,699,078 bushels in 1874 to 
80,798,769 in 1875; and flax-seed from 174,- 
608 bushels in 1874 to 447,864 in 1875. 

During the same period the number of manu- 
facturing establishments in the. State has in- 
creased from 305 to 604, or about 100 per cent. 
An important industry has recently been estab- 
lished in the State, which promises to develop 
into extensive proportions. Thisis the culture 
of silk now in progress in Franklin County. 

In regard to the State finances the Governor 
says that— 

It is a source of continued gratification that, not- 
withstanding the general depression throughout the 
country, the Treasury has promptly met all the de- 
mands which have been made upon it. The credit 
of the State is as good as any citizen could have rea- 
apna f expected or desired. The warrants drawn 
upon the Treasury are equal to cash, while the few 
State bonds held in the East now command a pre- 
mium. The fact that last year we were operatin 
under a new financial system, with vastly-reduce 
penalties for non-payment of taxes, renders the 
present financial condition of the State doubly grati- 


fying. 

The total bonded indebtedness of the State 
is $1,385,775. The resources belonging to va- 
rious funds in the Treasury amount to $1,948,- 
687, comprising $123,745 in cash, $1,403,359 
in bonds and taxes due from the various coun- 
ties to the amount of $416,588. Of the bond- 
ed debt $769,550 is held by the State as an in- 
vestment for its several permanent funds. Of 
the outstanding bonds $150,000 will fall due 
on the Ist of July, 1876. These were the 
first bonds issued by the State, and were au- 
thorized by the Legislature of 1861, for the 
purpose of putting the new State government 
in motion and defraying its current expenses. — 

he sinking-fund in the Treasury created for 
the final redemption of State securities has 
reached the sum of $227,525. This is invested 
in the bonds of the States and of the United 
States, and it will be the duty of the Sinking- 
Fund Commissioners to sell a sufficient amount 
of them to take up the bonds about to fall due. 

The total receipts of the Treasury from taxes dur- - 
ing the fiscal year were $646,248.51, of which $430,- 


774.79 was credited to the general revenue fund, the 
remainder going into the annual school, interest, and 
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sinking funds. From the general revenue are paid 
the current expenses of the State government, includ- 
ing the salaries of State and judicial officers, the ex- 
penses of the Legislature, public printing, the sup- 
port of educational and benevolent institutions, and 
the money invested in the permanent public build- 
ings. Toacareful consideration of the items em- 
braced in the disbursement of this considerable sum 
your attention should be earnestly and vigorously 
directed. From this sum there was expended during 
the year $496,512.58, leaving undrawn, of the ap- 
propriations made last winter, $17,941.57. Upward 
of one-fourth, or about $140,000, was for the erection 
of permanent public buildings, while nearly one- 
half of the remainder was for the support of the va- 
rious State institutions. 


The educational, charitable, and reformatory 
institutions of the State are reported to be in 
a prosperous condition. The trustees of the 
Blind Asylum report a large increase in the 
number of pupils in that institution, and speak 
in the highest terms of its general management. 
The increase in the number of pupils during 
the last term is about forty per cent., and yet 
' the trustees are confident that the asylum can 
be supported during the coming year by an 
appropriation of $10,240, an excess over last 


year’s estimate of less than eight per cent. - 


The number of pupils now in attendance is 
40. The trustees are of the opinion that the 
necessities of the institution demand an ex- 
tension of the building, and for that purpose 
recommend an appropriation of $12,000 and 
$1,000 for the establishment of shops for the 
instruction of pupils in some useful occupa- 
tion. The number of pupils in the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum is 80. The entire cost of the 
institution to the State during the year, includ- 
ing the support and maintenance of pupils, 
and salaries of officers, teachers, and em- 
ployés, was $164.41 per capita. The appropri- 
ation made by the Legislature for the exten- 
sion of the Insane Asylum at Ossawatomie has 
been judiciously expended, and the capacity 
of that institution considerably increased. A 
still further extension of the building is recom- 
mended. It is expected that the new building 
will be ready for occupancy February 1, 1876, 
when the capacity of the institution will be 
increased to 200. The average number of 
patients in the asylum during the year was 
110. The construction of the asylum at To- 
peka is not yet completed. The total number 
of prisoners in the penitentiary at the close 
of the fiscal year was 879, of whom 90 had 
been convicted at twenty years of age or under. 

The educational report for 1875 shows that 
the number of pupils enrolled in the common 
schools has increased from 135,598 in 1874 to 
142,606 in 1875; and the average daily attend- 
ance from 77,384 to 85,580. There has been 
an increase of 165 in the number of school 
districts, 340 in the number of teachers em- 
ployed, and $107,441 in the valuation of school 
buildings and furniture. The report of ‘the 
Regents of the State University shows that 
institution to be in a flourishing condition. 
During the year ending June 16, 1875, 194 
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students were enrolled, representing 30 cotn- 
ties of the State. During the autumn of 1875, 
there were in attendance 207 students, repre- 
senting 40 counties of the State and five other 
States. The industrial courses of instruction 
recently incorporated in the curriculum of the 
Agricultural College have led to satisfactory 
results ; 237 students were enrolled in the col- 
lege during the year. The appropriation of 
$7,500 made last year has been expended in 
the erection of a substantial stone-building, to 
be used for purposes of industrial education 
and in needed changes and improvements on 
some of the old buildings. Each of the three 
normal schools reports a largely increased at- 
tendance. The number attending the school 
at Emporia was 302, at Leavenworth 420, and 
at Concordia 254. 

The constitutional amendments, making a 
change in the sessions of the Legislature, have 
been submitted to the people, and ratified by 
a large majority. Beginning in 1877, the ses- - 
sions will be biennial, instead of annual, as 
heretofore, and will begin on the second Tues- 
day of January. 

In December, 1875, a body of over 300 Men- 
nonites from the town of Saratov, near the 
Volga River, in Eastern Russia, reached Kan- 
sas, with the view of settlement. There were 
already over 200 families of Mennonites in the 
counties of Harvey, Reno, Rice, Barton, and 
Pawnee. 

One of the most important acts passed by 
the Legislature during the session in the early 
part of the year was known as the County 
Relief bill, and was entitled— 


An act to authorize the issuance and sale of State 
bonds fer the purpose of supplying the destitute 
citizens of the State with grain and seeds for spring 
planting in the year 1875, and to punish the viola- 
tion of the provisions of this act, and repealing an 
act entitled ‘* An act authorizing the issue of bonds 
for the relief of the destitute people of the frontier,” 
approved September 21, 1874. 


It provided for the issue of State bonds to 
the amount of $95,000, payable in twenty 
years, in denominations not less than $100, 
bearing seven per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually. Sections 2 and 3 provide that 


The proper officer or officers of the State shall 
cause to be levied and collected with the other taxes 
of the State an amount sufficient to pay the interest 
on said bonds as it becomes due, and to create a 
sinking-fund sufficient to pay the principal of said 
bonds at maturity. The State Treasurer shall cause 
the interest on said bonds to be paid promptly as 
the same becomes due and payable. 

The Auditor and Treasurer of the State are hereby 
made the agents of the State to sell and dispose of 
said bonds, at not less than ninety-eight cents on 
the dollar, and they shall place the proceeds thereof 
in the Treasury of the State, to be disbursed as here- 
inafter provided. 


The president, vice-president, treasurer, and 
secretary of the State Board of Agriculture 
were constituted a commission to purchase and 
distribute the seeds in the manner prescribed. 

The present State government is composed of 
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the following Republicans: Governor, Thomas 
A. Osborne; Lieutenant-Governor, M. J. Sal- 
ter; Secretary of State, Thomas Cavanaugh ; 
Auditor, D. W. Wilder; Treasurer, John Fran- 


cis; Attorney-General, A. M. F. Randolph. 


The Legislature is composed as follows : 


PARTIES. Senate. House. /|Joint Ballot. 
Republicans..... ig Sxeheaoee 21 ut 92 
Opposition.........see cece 12 81 43 
Republican majority....... 9 40 49 


The State is represented in Congress by Sen- 
ators John James Ingalls and James M. Har- 
vey, the term of the former expiring March 3, 
1879, and of the latter, March 3, 1877; and by 
Representatives William A. Phillips, John hk. 
Goodin, and William R. Brown. 

During the year it was discovered that the 
school-fund had been defrauded of a large 
-amount of money, through the purchase of 
fraudulent bonds of school districts. On this 
subject the Governor, in his message to the 
Legislature of 1876, says: 


Upon different occasions, in September, October, 
and November last, the School-Fund Commissioners 
purchased the bonds of various school districts, in 
Mitchell, Jewell, and Republic Counties, amounting 
in the aggregate to $19,050, paying therefor the ac- 
customed rate of ninety cents on the dollar, and the 
accrued interest. These bonds were, in the month 
of December, discovered to be forgeries, and meas- 
ures were at once instituted having in view the de- 
tection and punishment of the criminals, and the 
restoration of the money wrongfully taken from the 
school-fund. The general circumstances attending 
this entire transaction will be understood from a 
perusal of the official correspondence, a copy of which 
is herewith transmitted, and which has been com- 
municated to the public through the press. Special 
facts and circumstances, which it has not been 
deemed prudent to publish in detail, seemed to de- 
mand an immediate change in the Treasury, and, im- 

elled by that necessity, but without specific author- 
ity of law, I suggested to Mr. Lappin that his resig- 
nation would be acceptable, and it was promptly 
tendered. For the second time, during my incum- 
bency of the Executive office, Hon. John Francis was 
invited to assume the arduous and responsible duties 
of State Treasurer, and his acceptance is a sufficient 
guarantee to the people that those duties will be hon- 
orably discharged. 

Suits have been brought against Mr. Lappin and 
his sureties for the recovery of the money of which 
the school-fund has been defrauded, through the 
purchase of these forged bonds. Criminal proceed- 
ings have also been instituted against him for par- 
ticipation in the forgeries, and he has been held to 
answer at the next term of the District Court for 
Shawnee County. It would not become me to enter 
upon a discussion of the facts which impelled the 
initiation of legal proceedings; the impropriety of 
such a course will be obvious. The cases are to be 
judicially determined, and while I intend to insist 
upon a vigorous prosecution, it is far from my pur- 
pose to say or do anything which might have a ten- 
dency to prejudice the rights of the accused, or to 
lessen the chances of a fair and impartial trial. It 
is proper to add, however, that the public interest 
demands that the person or persons guilty of this 
crime should be punished, and that, too, without 
unnecessary delay. The government is strong in 
proportion as it shows itself entitled to the confidence 
of the people. The prompt, faithful, and fearless 
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discharge of duty by all public officers, and a vigor- 
ous execution of the law, are the only means by 
which that confidence can be preserved. It will be 
the duty of the Legislature to provide the proper 
department of the government with the funds re- 
quisite to the energetic prosecution of these cases. 

A full investigation, by the Legislature, of the 
management of the school-fund, is desired by the 
Commissioners, and would seem to be proper. 

The repeal of the law of 1872, authorizing the in- 
vestment of ‘this fund in school-district bonds, is 
earnestly recommended, together with an amend- 
ment requiring that all securities purchased by the 
Commissioners shall be inspected and approved by 
the Auditor, and a record thereof kept in his office. 


KASHGAR, also called East Toorkistan, a 
Mohammedan empire in Central Asia, former- 
ly a part of the Chinese Empire; area in 1874, 
574,000 square miles ; population, about 1,000,- 
000; ruler, Mohammed Yakub Beg. 

The report that the Chinese Government in 
1874 sent out an army for reconquering Kash- 
gar was confirmed. The progress of the Chi- 
nese troops appears, however, to be very slow, 


-and up to February, 1876, no accounts of any 


encounter between the two hostile armies had 
been received. The Russian Jnvalide stated 
that Yakub Khan kept a garrison of 10,000 
men at his capital, and had dispatched 12,000 
others to guard his eastern frontier against the 
Chinese. All his troops were armed with 
breech-loaders, and drilled according to En- 
ropean tactics. 

The feeling of the Russian Government, as 
well as the Russian press, toward Yakub Beg 
appeared to be unfriendly. He was openly 
charged with having instigated the rising of 
the tribes in Khokan against Russia. It was. 
also believed that the awakening of Moham- 
medan fanaticism in Central Asia was largely © 
due to his instigation, as he hoped to find in it 
an element of strength in his conflict with 
China. 

The hopes which the conclusion of a treaty 
between England and Kashgar awakened in 
British India were not realized. A Central 
Asiatic Trading Company was formed in the 
Punjab, to develop the commercial relations 
with Kashgar, and on June 30, 1874, sent the 
first caravan (500 beasts of burden) to Kash- 
gar; but the result was not satisfactory, and 
no caravan was sent off in 1875. Indian pa- 
pers, which are known to be influenced by the 
Government, gave very little encouragement 
to the schemes of Yakub Beg. Thus the Al- 
lahabad Gazette, of Simla, stated, on July 9, 
1875, that in November, 1874, an embassador 
of Yakub Beg had arrived in India, and had , 
proposed to the Government of British India 
an offensive and defensive alliance between 
Kashgar, the Mohammedan states of Central 
Asia, and Great Britain; that the Govern- 
ment of India, however, had advised Yakub 
Beg to keep on good terms with Russia, 

Sir H. Rawlinson, in his work, “‘ England 
and Russia in the East’ (London, 1875), speaks 
thus of the relations of Kashgar to England 
and Russia: 


KASHGAR. 


The policy of England in regard to Kashgar has 
never altered; though negative in its object, it is 
clearly defined, and needs neither concealment nor 
excuse. It would undoubtedly be inconvenient to 
us if Russia, either by force of arms or atthe invi- 
tation of the native ruler, succeeded in establishing 
a protectorate over Eastern Toorkistan—similar to 
her protectorate of the Usbeg khanates—and were 
thus brought into contact, through Thibet with 
Cashmere, and through Wakhan with Cabul. Our 
interest, therefore, irrespective of commercial con- 
siderations, is clearly to maintain the Amir in inde- 
pendent power. We desire to see him ruling overa 
contented and orderly population, giving offense 
neither to Russia nor to China, contracting his 
frontiers within manageable limits, devoting him- 
self to the improvement of his country, and laying 
the foundations of a permanent dynasty. Fortu- 
nately, we have not the same dread as Russia of the 
contagion of Mohammedan influences, the Mussul- 
mans of India, prone as they may be to mischief. 
being outnumbered and controlled by Hindoos an 
Sikhs. Toorkistan, indeed, like Afghanistan and 
Persia, may help to buttress our Indian Empire; but 
it can never, so long as it retains its independence, be 
to us a source of danger or uneasiness. Ourenvoys, 
therefore, to Kashgar have invariably counseled 
' prudence and moderation. We have recommended 
the Amir, as a measure of precaution, to withdraw 
his garrison from Urumchi and Manass, and to re- 
main content with the submission and tribute of the 
Tungans. Above all things, we have insisted that 
he should strictly fulfill his treaty-engagements with 
Russia, and leave no opening for reprisals. 

It is not possible, of course, to see very far ahead 
in this region of nebulous politics. There are diffi- 
culties, both external and internal, which may ship- 
wreck the most carefully-considered plans. If Chi- 
na, for instance, should recover from the military 
paralysis which for some years past has stricken her 
extremities, she might possibly reassert her claims 
to Kashgar, and thus necessitate a European armed 
intervention, the result of which it would be impos- 
sible to foresee. Or Kokand and Bokhara, inspired 
from without, might follow up the call they are said 
to have already made on Amir Yakub’s allegiance, 
by invading his territories, which would certainly 
embroil Kashgar with Russia. But the most serious 
indications of danger come from within. The Amir 
Yakub has been by no means single-minded in his 
dealings with us. His experience of Russia had 
rendered him suspicious of all Europeans; and as 
- an Oriental prince, moreover, cannot understand the 
meaning of a commercial mission, but always sup- 
poses there is some deep political design shrouded 
under the mask of trade, so in the Amir’s reception 
of Mr. Forsyth—notwithstanding that it was marked 
with a lavish hospitality and much personal atten- 
tion, still, there was from the*commencement an un- 
dereurrent of distrust, which it required the nicest 
eircumspection not to rouse into activity. There 
was, in fact, no reason why the Amir should espe- 
cially affect our friendship, except as a defense 
against Russia; and when the suspicion, therefore, 
crossed him—partly, perhaps, from the recent mat- 
rimonial alliance of the two royal families, and part- 
ly from our interposition in favor of Russian interest 
—that the two powers might have coalesced to com- 
pass his ruin, he showed undoubted signs of recalci- 
tration. With the intuitive love, also, for duplicity 
which characterizes all Orientals, he has apparently 
desired to steer his course midway between Scylla 
and Charybdis, concluding treaties of friendship 
with both powers, but never committing himself 
irretrievably with either. As he has made known 
his communications with Russia to us,.so, if we had 
exposed our hands, or had had any hands to expose, 
he might have made known our communications to 
Russia. Passing, then, from his shadowy ground 
of intrigue and deception to practical life, we can at 
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any rate repose with satisfaction on our own honesty 
of intention, and take further consolation from the 
knowledge that under no circumstances can we incur 
real ey ha from the hostility of Kashgar ; since in- 
vasion through a country like Thibet, entirely desti- 
tute of supplies, and seamed with passes 18,000 feet 
in height, is beyond the scope of modern warfare ; 
while the only other access to India from Toorkistan, 
by the Chitral route, is closed by stubborn moun- 
taineers, who have never succumbed to an invader 
since the days of Timur, as well as by the proud 
and stern resistance of the free-born tribes of Af- 
ghanistan, 


KEMENY, Siamcunp, Baron, a Hungarian 
author, born in 1816, in Transylvania; died 
December 22, 1875. In the Upper House of 
the Transylvanian Diet he belonged to the Lib- 
eral party, and in 1848 was elected to the Diet 
of Pesth. In 1849 he was for a short time a 
councilor in the Ministry of the Interior. At 
this time he wrote several political pamphlets, 
entitled “ After the Revolution” (1850), and 
‘¢ Another Word after the Revolution ” (1851), 
in which he severely criticised the Hungarian 
Revolution. Since 1855 he was the editor of 
the Pesti Naplé, the leading organ of the Deak 
party. Among his novels are, ‘‘Gyulai Pal” 
(Paul Gyulay, 5 vols., Pesth, 1846), ‘Férj és 
no” (Man and Wife, 2 vols., 1853), ‘‘Szerelem 
és hitisig’? (Love and Vanity, 1855), and 
‘“‘ Zord idé” (Rough Times, 4 vols., 1861-’62). 
He also wrote ‘‘ Character Sketches of the Two 
Wesseleny and of Count Stephen Szécheny”’ 
(1850), which is considered one of the best 
productions of the Hungarian literature in this 
field. 

KENTUCKY. The financial condition of 
Kentucky may be regarded as very promising. 
The entire bonded debt of the State is $184,- 
394, of which $10,394 is now due. In the last 
two years bonds have been redeemed to the 
amount of $347,000. To meet the outstanding 
indebtedness the State holds $145,559.07 in 
the sinking-fund, Government bonds valued at 
$246,000, and stocks of the Bank of Louisville, 
the Louisville & Frankfort Railroad, and the 
turnpike roads, together amounting to $350,- 
032, besides a considerable unexpended balance 
in the Treasury. The State also owns 260 
shares of the preferred stock of the Louisville, 
Cincinnati & Lexington Railroad, and 2,178 
shares in the Frankfort & Lexington Rail- 
road, the value of which is not stated. It has 
received from the Federal Government since 
the close of the fiscal year, October 10th, $28,- 
726.45, for internal revenue tax illegally col- 
lected on the interest of the State in the prof- 
its of certain banks, and $12,950.18 on war 
claims. There remains unpaid of the latter 
$248,863.09. At the beginning of the last 
fiscal year, October 11, 1874, there was a sur- 
plus in the Treasury of $241,741.17; the re- 
ceipts of the year were $1,378,788.83; expen- 
ditures, $1,258,925.25. This leaves at the end 
of the year a balance of $361,604.25. The as- 
sessed value of taxable property in the State 
was $417,602,688, showing an increase of 
$26,972,995. The amount of tax collected was 
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$121,378.48 more than in the preceding year, 
though the rate of taxation was unchanged. 

There are 108 fire and 16 life insurance com- 
panies authorized to do business in Kentucky, 
fourteen fire and one life company being or- 
ganized under the laws of the State. The 
amount of insurance effected in 1874, the last 
year for which any report has been made, was 
$100,720,124 ; premiums paid, $23,364,201 ; 
losses paid, $829,583. 

The number of school districts in the State 
is 5,693, in which 5,627 schools were taught 
this year. The number of children report- 
ed was 437,100; average attendance at the 
schools, 159,000. There were 340 colored 
schools taught, the amount of money expend- 
ed on them being $34,657.28. The Agricult- 
ural and Mechanical College, which has been 
established as one of the colleges of the Ken- 
tucky University at Lexington receives yearly 
$9,900 as interest on its endowment fund. The 
number of students has decreased from 300 in 
1869-70 to 80. 

The charitable institutions of the State are 
reported to be in good condition. They were 
maintained during the year at a cost of $314,- 
353.90, exclusive of $39,396.04 expended for 
the care of idiots. These institutions are: the 
First Lunatic Asylum at Lexington, the Second 
Lunatic Asylum at Hopkinsville, and the Cen- 
tral Lunatic Asylum at Anchorage; the Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb at Danville; 
the Institution for the Education of the Blind 
at Louisville; and the Institution for the Edu- 
cation and Training of Feeble-Minded Chil- 
dren at Frankfort. The State Penitentiary at 
Frankfort. contained 881 convicts December 
30th, 497 of whom were colored. The prison 
is greatly overcrowded, the number of cells 
being 684. The number of convicts in 1865 
was 201, only twenty of whom were colored. 
Of those at present in the penitentiary 396 
were sentenced for grand larceny, and the 
larger part of them are young men, young 
women, and boys, convicted of stealing prop- 
erty of less value than $20. 

The geological survey of the State, begun 
by Prof. N.S. Shaler in 1873, has made excel- 
lent progress and is likely to prove of great 
value. The reports already prepared will fill 
four large volumes, and a fifth is in prepara- 
tion. They are richly illustrated with maps 
and plates. A cabinet of minerals has also 
been collected. t 

The Democratic State Convention met at 
Frankfort on the 6th of May, and was in ses- 
sion two days. There was a sharp contest 
over the nomination for Governor. James B. 
McOreary was nominated on the fourth ballot, 
receiving 653 votes to 608 for J. S. Williams. 
The other candidates were: Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, John C. Underwood; Attorney-General, 
Thomas E. Moss; Auditor, D. Howard Smith; 
Treasurer, James W. Tate; Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, H. A. M. Henderson ; 
Register of the Land-Office, Thomas D. Mar- 
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cum. The following was unanimously adopted — 
as the platform of the party: 


We hold it to be absolutely essential to the pres- 
ervation of the liberties of the citizens that the 
several States shall be maintained in all their rights 
dignity, and equality, as the most complete and 
reliable administration of their own domestic con- 
cerns, and the surest bulwarks against anti-repub- 
lican tendencies. Every attempt on the part of the 
Federal Government to exercise a power not dele- 
gated to it in the Constitution, or to exercise a dele- 
gated power not therein prescribed, is an act of 
usurpation demanding the instant and unqualified 
condemnation of a people jealous of their liberties ; 
and we hold that any unconstitutional interference 
by the General Government with the local affairs of 
any State to any extent or under any pretense what- 
ever skould be at once repudiated and condemned 
by all classes of every section of the Union; as all 
such acts tend directly to the destruction of our 
Federal system, and the consolidation of all power 
in a centralized despotism.,; 


The Republican State Convention was held 
at Louisville, on the 18th of May. ‘The ticket 
put in nomination was the following: For 
Governor, John M. Harlan; for Lieutenant- 
Governor, Robert Boyd; for Attorney-Gen- 
eral, W..Cassius Goodloe; for Auditor, R. B. 
Ratliff; for Treasurer, W.J. Berry; for Regis- 
ter, Reuben Patrick. 

The following was the platform adopted: 


The Republicans of Kentucky, in convention as- 
sembled, declare: 

1. That the history of the nation has fully estab- 
lished the necessity of the perpetuation of the Re- 
publican party, and that the causes which called it 
into existence are permanent in their nature, and 
now imperatively demand its peaceful and constitu- 
tional triumph. 

2. We Spy ew the equality of all men before the 
law, and hold that it is the duty of government, in 
its dealings with the people, to mete out equal and 
exact justice to all, of whatever nativity, race, color, 
or persuasion, religious or political. 

8. The Federal and State Governments are parts 
of one system, alike necessary for the common pros- 
perity, peace, and security, and ought to be regarded 
alike with a cordial, habitual, and immovable attach- 
ment. Respect for the authority of each, and ac- 
quiescence in the just, constitutional measures of 
each, are duties required by the plainest considera- 
tions of national, State, and individual welfare. But 
the Constitution and laws of the United States made 
in pursuance thereof are the supreme law of the land, 
anything in the consfitution and laws of any State 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

4, We are one people. The Constitution of the 
United States forms a government and not a league, 
and whether it was formed by compact between the 
States, or in any other manner, its character is the 
same. ‘ 

5. We approve the financial policy of the Admin- 
istration as set forth by the President and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in their last annual communica- 
tions to Congress, and we hold that the financial 
legislation of Congress should be steadily directed 
to resumption of specie payments at the earliest date 
consistent with the business interests of the country. 

6. Our confidence in President Grant’s patriotism 
and devotion to republican principles is unabated. 

7. As Kentuckians we have observed with pride 
and Lear the eminent ability and fidelity with 
which our fellow-citizen, Hon. B. H. Bristow, has 
discharged the responsible duties of his position, 
and we congratulate the President and the country 
that he is Secretary of the Treasury. 
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8. We hold that the safety of our liberties and of 
republican institutions depends upon the intelligence 
of the people, and we therefore value and cherish 
our common-school system, and favor its improve- 
ment and extension; and as a measure of justice, no 
less than of wise statesmanship, we hold that the 
provision now made for the education of colored 
children should be increased until they are afforded, 
in their separate schools, facilities for obtaining in- 
struction in every respect equal to those provided 


_ for white children. 


9. We are in favor of a convention to amend the 
constitution of the State, in order that the people 
may resume that control over their own government 
which has, since the establishment of American 
liberty, been held to be their inalienable and inde- 
feasible right, but which the present constitution 
sought to take away that slavery might be made 
permanent; in order that provision may be made for 
an equal and intelligent system of taxation ; in order 
that the flood of partial and special legislation may 
be checked, and that the stigma placed by the pres- 
ent constitution on all the free colored citizens of 
the State may be removed, and that such other 
changes may be made as time and experience have 


» shown, and may show, to be necessary. | 


10. We are in favor of such appropriation and 


other provisions by the next Legislature as will 


secure the proper representation of the products and 
entucky in the Centennial Exposition, 
to be held next year at Philadelphia, to celebrate the 
completion of the first century of our national inde- 
pendence. 

11. We are in favor of, and most cordially invite, 
immigration to our State, and we call upon the next 
Tingislatnre to pass laws providing agencies, such as 
the experience of other States has shown to be ad- 
vantageous, for attracting to us a fair proportion of 
that crowd of immigrants who annually land upon 
our shores, or leave the older States for new homes 
in the West and South. 

12. We.arraign the Democratic party of Kentucky 
for failure to pass laws for the encouragement of im- 
migration, by reason of which failure we see immi- 
grants passing our State into other States having 
fewer natural advantages than ours; for that dilato- 
riness in suppressing Ku-kluxism by which our 
State acquired a reputation which deters immigrants ;, 
for a long course of special legislation, creating mo- 
nopolies and conferring valued privileges on favored 
individuals at the expense of the-public; for its mul- 
tiplication of offices and its disregard for constitu- 
tional restrictions; for failing to make sufficient pro- 
vision for the prompt payment of teachers of the 
common schools ; for allowing restrictions to remain 
upon the statute-books in the way of the acquisition 
and holding of property in Kentucky by those 
who wish to invest their capital here, and for an ex- 
travagance of administration which has increased 
the annual expenditures of our State government to 
nearly three times what they were before the war. 

18. That the attempt of the Democratic leaders to 
create the impression that our patriotic President 
desires or seeks a reélection for a third term is an 
absurd device to disrupt the Republican party and 

roduce a division between it and the President. 

he charge has no foundation in fact, and cannot 
mislead the people of the country into a restoration 
of that party to power which came so near destroy- 
ing the Union of our fathers. 


The canvass was conducted with a good deal 
of spirit, chiefly on State issues, the opposing 
candidates debating before the people the po- 
litical questions of the day. 

The election occurred on the 2d of August, 
and resulted in the choice of the Democratic 
candidates. The total vote for Governor was 
217,771, of which McCreary received 126,976, 
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and Harlan 90,795, making the majority of the 
former 36,181. The largest Democratic majority 
was that of Henderson, for Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, which was 44,928; the small- 
est was that of McCreary for Governor, Gen- 
eral Harlan receiving more votes by over 5,000 
than any other candidate on the Republican 
ticket. The Legislature elected at the same 
time consists of 82 Democrats and 6 Republi- 
cans in the Senate, and 89 Democrats and 11 
Republicans in the House, making the Demo- 
cratic majority 26 in the Senate, 78 in the 
House, and 104 on a joint ballot. The propo- 
sition for holding a convention to revise the 
constitution of the State, which was submitted 
to a vote at this election, was defeated by a 
large majority. 

Governor McCreary was inaugurated on the 
31st of August, with a considerable military 
and civic display. In his inaugural address he 
promised to be Governor, ‘not of any particu- 
lar class or section, but of all the people of our 
Commonwealth,” and pledged whatever ability 
or energy he possessed to a “‘ faithful mainten- 
ance and support of the Constitution and laws, 
both of the United States and the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky.” In the course of his re- 
marks he said: 


A restoration of fraternal feeling should be the 
earnest wish of every patriotic heart; and we will 
have accomplished our grandest national triumph 
when, forgetful of the sorrow and strife of the past 
we resume in every section of the Union an onwar 
career as a free, prosperous, and united people. I 
desire an era of honesty, economy, and justice in the 
administration both of our State and Federal’ Gov- 
ernments, and peace and prosperity and progress 
not only in Kentucky but in every part of the Union. 
I wish to see the records of secession, coercion, and 
reconstruction filed away forever, and the people of 
the whole country earnestly advocating peace and 
reconciliation, and all looking to the Constitution as 
the guarantee of our liberties and the safeguard of 
every citizen. Northern and Southern men have 
recently met in the shadow of Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment, and there, animated by common memories and 
common hopes, with clasped hands, have renewed 
their friendship and rededicated their energies to the 
advancement of the whole country and the restora- 
tion of peace and good-will. 


An Educational Convention was held in Lex- 
ington, on the 10th of November, for the pur- 
pose of promoting a more general interest in 
educational matters among the colored people 
of the State; to procure such legislation as 
will, if possible, provide equal educational ad- 
vantages to every child in the State; and, in 
case the petition to the Legislature should fail, 
to make efforts to secure the necessary means 
from other sources. The following statement 
was adopted, as expressive of the purposes of 
the convention: " 

The State Educational Convention, assembled at 
Lexington, Ky., November 10, 1875, for the purpose 
of promoting greater and more general interest in the 
education of our colored population, and of institut- 
ing measures to provide adequate common school ad- 
vantages for them, do most earnestly invite the at- 
tention of our fellow-citizens to the fact that the pre- 
sent school law, doubtless contrary to the expectation 
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of its framers, furnishes no fund sufficient to main- 
tain free schools for the colored children in any por- 
tion of the State. It even operates as a hinderance, 
in many cases, by encouraging the expectation of free 
schools, and thus preventing private subscriptions. 

The fund for white children is generally acknowl- 
edged to be inadequate, yet, considering the fact that 
white children are enumerated from six to twenty, 
while the colored children are enumerated from six 
to sixteen, it is, this year, almost nine times as much 
per scholar as the funds for colored schools. The 
result is that our colored people are becoming dis- 
heartened, the efforts they formerly made are dimin- 
ished, and the children in the country are, toa great 
extent, growing up in ignorance. 

This state of things cannot continue without great 
injury to all classes of our people, and great detri- 
ment and disgrace to the State. We believe the State 
should furnish the means of a common-school educa- 
tion to every child within it, giving, as far as possi- 
ble, equal advantage to all. 

To accomplish this, we appeal first to the colored 
people to interest themselves more thoroughly in the 
education of their children, to hold educational meet- 
ings, and stimulate each other to provide schools for 
their children, even at a pecuniary sacrifice. 

We urge upon the preachers to present the subject 
frequently to their congregations, and to all we say: 
Seek for yourselves equal school advantages with 
the white people. Ask for nothing less, yet make 
the best possible use of those you have. 

We also beg of the white people of the State to 
consider that they cannot neglect the colored popu- 
lation without involving themselves in the conse- 
quences of the ignorance, indolence, poverty, vice, 
and corruption that must follow. e appeal to 
preachers to present this subject to their congrega- 
tions, and to editors and writers for the press to pre- 
pare and publish frequent articles in all the papers, 
setting forth our necessities and delinquencies in 
this respect. 

We also recommend to all the people to petition 
the Legislature, soon to convene, to so modify the 
school law as to furnish equal and adequate facilities 
a a common-school education to all children of the 

tate. 


Under the authority of the Legislatures of 
Kentucky and Indiana, commissioners were 
engaged during a portion of the summer in 
surveying and establishing the boundary be- 
tween the two States above and near Evans- 
ville, Ind., a place which had become the 
refuge of thieves, because it was not known 
which State had jurisdiction over it. The 
survey was completed and a report drawn up, 
with an accompanying map, about the end of 
July. The commissioners were governed by 
the original survey made by authority of the 
national Government in 1806. The result 
shows that Green River Island belongs to Ken- 
tucky, and that the boundary-line between the 
two States is a short distance from the present 
bed of the Ohio River, on the Indiana side. 

The Court of Appeals decided a case in Oc- 
tober involving the: title to certain shares in 
the Maysville & Mount Sterling and the Mays- 
ville & Bracken Turnpike Companies. In March, 
1871, the Legislature had authorized the com- 
missioners of the sinking-fund to sell the stock 
of the Commonwealth in all the turnpike com- 
panies on certain terms. In December of the 
same year the Senate by resolution requested 
them to withhold all propositions and to con- 
summate no sales, and in February, 1872, the 
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previous act was repealed. Meantime W. W. 
Baldwin had made bids for the stock in the 
companies already named, which bids had been 
accepted and the terms of sale complied with 
on his part, though the contracts had not been 
signed or the bonds executed when the com- 
missioners suspended their operations under 
the resolution of December, 1871. Mr. Baldwin 
was anxious to consummate the bargain, and 
took all the action he could for the purpose, 
but the commissioners refused to complete it. 
Both the State and the purchaser claimed the 
dividends on this stock. The lower court de- 
cided the case in favor of the Commonwealth, 
but the Court of Appeals reversed the decision 
on the ground that the act providing for the 
sale entered into the contract with Mr. Bald- 
win, which was virtually completed so far as 
the agreement between him and the commis- 
sioners was concerned, and that the repealing 
act could in no way impair the obligation of 
such contract. Judge Cofer, in delivering the 
opinion of the court, said : 


The act under which the stock was sold is a part 
of the contract, and the General Assembly had no 
mort power to repeal the act, and thereby render the 
contract unenforcible, than to enact that the agree- 
ment between the commissioners and appellant 
should be esteemed and held to be utterly void. 
When the appellant purchased the stock, he not 
only had a vested interest in so much of the act as 
anthoreed the commissioners to make that contract, 
but he had a like interest in that part of it which 
authorized them to transfer the stock to him upon 
the payment of the purchase-money. He cannot sue 
the Rtate ; and if, after his purchase, the power of 
the commissioners to transfer the title can be re- 
voked, he would be effectually deprived by indirec- 
tion of a right that could not be taken from him by 
direct action. He may, therefore, sue the commis- 
sioners, and compel them to perform their duty 
under the act, so far as may be necessary to secure 
to him the title to the stoc , for to that extent the 
act is unrepealed, * * * * 

The act, under which the sale was made and the 
transfer is to be made, must therefore be held to be . 
still in force so far as its provisions are necessar 
to ras into complete effect the sales to the appel- 
lant. No relief can be granted against the State, and 
none is needed. It is clear that, if no repeal had 
been attempted, the courts could have compelled 
the commissioners of the sinking-fund to transfer 
the stock upon payment being made without grant- 
ing any relief whatever against the State; and, as 
the attempted repeal is ineffectual to destroy the 
right of appellant to have a transfer, it is equally 
ineffectual to deprive the commissioners of the 
power to make it, or to deprive the courts of the 
power to enforce performance of the contract. 

Wherefore the ‘hag hehay is reversed, and the cause 
is remanded with directions to adjudge the divi- 
dends in contest to the appellant, but to be paid into 
the Treasury under the order of the court, for the 
benefit of the sinking-fund, as a credit on appellant’s 
purchase, and upon payment of the balance of the 
purchase-money, to cause the stock to be transferred 
to him in accordance with the act of March 7, 1871, 


The regular biennial session of the Legisla- — 
ture opened at Frankfort on the 31st of Decem- 
ber. One of its first acts was to elect the Hon. 
James B. Beck to the United States Senate for 
the full term of six years, beginning March 4, 
1877. Mr. Beck was born in Dumfries-shire, 
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Scotland, on the 18th of February, 1822, and 
came to America when sixteen years of age. 
He was graduated at the Transylvania Univer- 
sity, Kentucky, in 1846, and adopted the pro- 
fession of law, to which he devoted his atten- 
tion exclusively for several years. He was 
elected to Congress in 1867, and served four 
successive terms in the Lower House, He was 
succeeded in March, 1875, by J. CO. S. Black- 
burn, having declined another reélection. 

KHOKAN, or Koxan, a country of Cen- 
tral Asia, one of the three great khanates of 
West Toorkistan; area about 28,270 square 
miles; population about 800,000. 

In July, the Governor-General of Russian 
Toorkistan, General Kaufmann, sent Mr. Wein- 
berg on a diplomatic mission to the Khan of 
Khokan. The agent was accompanied by 
Colonel Skobeleff and twenty-two Cossacks. 
- When they arrived in the capital of Khokan, 
_ they were informed by the Khan that several 
sections of the khanate were just now dis- 
turbed by civil war, and that he had sent out 
three different bodies of troops against the 
rebels. Soon after their arrival the Russians 
heard that, of the commanders of these three 


bodies, two had at once raised the standard of. 


revolt and were now marching against the 
city of Khokan. On July 19th it was reported 
that even the oldest son of the Khan had 
joined the rebels, whose real] leader, according 
to the statement of the Khan, was Abdurrha- 
man, a son of Musulman Kul.* On July 20th 
news was also received that Sultan Murad 
Bey, a brother of the Khan, and Governor of 
Merzulan, had united his forces with the 
rebels, who were marching upon Albi Arik, a 
town about thirty miles distant from Khokan. 
On the next day, July 21st, the second son of 
' the Khan, Mohammed Emir Bey, also left the 
_ city with 4,000 men, in order to join the rebels. 
The Khan sought the protection of the Russian 
envoy, and left with him, on July 22d, the 
city of Khokan, in order to reach, if possible, 
Russian territory. The remainder of the na- 
tive troops, consisting of 4,000 infantry and 
2,000 cavalry, also left him and united with 
the advancing rebels, who attacked the small 
Russian escort of the Khan, but were unable 
to prevent it from safely reaching the town of 
Mehrem, which is situated near the boundary- 
line dividing Russia and Khokan. In a letter, 
dated July 26th, and addressed to General 
Kaufmann, the Khan surrendered himself and 
the khanate into the hands of the Russians. 
General Kaufmann reported that the leader 
of the rebels was preaching a religious war 
against the infidels. In August advices were 
received from General Kaufmann, stating that 
the district of Kuranim had been invaded on 
several sides by armed bands from Khokan, 
for the purpose of inciting the inhabitants to 
rebellion, but that the attempt had failed. The 


* For a full account of the history of Khudayar 
pene ruler of Khokan, see ANNUAL CYCLoPaDIA 
or 1874. 
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principal band, consisting of 5,000 men, had 
been defeated, and another of 800 had been 
totally annihilated, whereupon the remainder 
fled over the mountains to Khokan. The 
principal attack of these Khokan bands was 
directed against Khojend, the environs of 
which they surprised in great force (on August 
9th), surrounding the gardens of the town. 
The garrison, which had been reénforced by 
three files of troops from Urutuba, repulsed 
the attack on all sides, and pursued the enemy, 
driving them across the frontier. The loss of 
the Russians was unimportant. General Kauf- 
mann then marched with his troops to Kho- 
jend, and thence to Khokan. 

The Russian Government suspected the Emir 
of Kashgar, Yakub Khan, of secretly aiding 
the rebels, though about the same time the 
arrival of an embassy sent by him to Russia 
was reported from Odessa. Upon advancing 
from Khojend against the retreating Khokan 
troops, the Russians encountered a body of the 
enemy’s cavalry numbering 7,000 men. Eight 
hundred Cossacks, four batteries of horse-ar- 
tillery, and a rocket-battery, were engaged 
with the enemy for one whole day, without 
suffering any loss. The principal battle was 
fought on September 4th, against 30,000 Kho- 
kan troops, and resulted in a complete victory 
for the Russians, although the enemy had taken 
up a strongly intrenched position in the for- 
tress of Mehrem. The place was taken by 
storm by General Golovatcheff. The enemy 
was pursued a distance of fifteen versts, and 
many of his men were either drowned in the 
Amoo-Daria or killed. The Russians captured 
thirty-nine guns and a great quantity of war 
material. The enemy’s loss was very consid- 
erable; that of the Russians amounted to one 
officer and six men killed, and one officer and 
seven men wounded. The impression created 
by this defeat upon the population was very 
great. The general, in conclusion, announced 
that he would continue his advance upon Kho- 
kan as soon as the supplies of war material 
arrived from Khojend. 

On September 16th the city of Khokan was 
occupied without resistance. The greater por- 
tion of the Russian troops remained in the for- 
tified camp outside. All the Russian prisoners 
were delivered over to General Kaufmann. An 
interview took place between General Kauf- 
mann and Khan Sade, eldest son of the fugi- 
tive Khan, who had been proclaimed the new 
ruler of Khokan. Khan Sade went to meet 
the Russian general, and endeavored to con- 
vince him that he was free from any complic- 
ity in the invasion of Russian territory by 
the Khokan insurgents. Abdurrhaman was 
stated to be the sole originator of this act, and 
to have forced Khan Sade to join him. Khan 
Sade also expressed his readiness to comply 
with all the wishes of Russia, and the Russian 
Government therefore recognized him as Khu- 
dayar’s successor. 

A small Russian force was dispatched from 
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Pendekent, in the direction of Garm, the capi- 
tal of Muhamed Rachim Shah, ruler of Kara- 
teghin. Garm is situated about 150 miles 
south of Khokan, and as many north of Feiza- 
bad, in Badakshan. Garm and the whole 
country of Karateghin in the British Govern- 
ment maps appear as Afghan territory, though 
the Russians regard Muhamed Rachim as a 
vassal of Bokhara. The inhabitants of this 
mountainous region were stated to have made 
an attempt to attack Russian territory during 
the late Khokan rebellion; it was only owing 
to the fidelity of the Upper Zarafshan Valley 
tribes that the Karateghin people were pre- 
vented from penetrating across the hills to 
Uratube, and it was to protect the Matcha or 
‘Upper Zarafshan Valley that the present ex- 
pedition was undertaken. General von Kauf- 
mann was presented by the Ozar with a gold- 
en sword, bearing the inscription, ‘‘ For the 
defeat of the Khokanders.” 

In October the troops were compelled to 
storm the town of Undidsham, where Abdur- 
rhaman, conjointly with Palad Khan, the chief- 
tain of the Kirgheez, had collected a force of 
some 80,000 men. The fighting on the walls and 
in the streets is described as most severe. Two 
guns were captured from the insurgents, and 
the place was then set on fire. In the various 
engagements that took place the loss of the 
Russians was twelve men killed, and five offi- 
cers and forty soldiers wounded. The loss of 
the enemy was said to have been very heavy. 

Though the Russian Government was willing 
to recognize Khan Sade as ruler of a part of 
Khokan, it deemed it best to annex part of 
the khanate to the Russian-dominions. The 
following order, dated November 6th, was 
addressed to the Russian troops in Khokan: 
‘¢ The territory on the right bank of the Syr- 
Daria, from the Russian frontier to the river 
Nareen, hitherto belonging to Khokan, is an- 
nexed to Russia.” The capital of the new 
Russian territory is Namanghan. A dispatch 
from Tashkend, dated November 21st, stated 
that, after General Kaufmann had left Naman- 
ghan for Khojend, the Kiptchaks rebelled and 
surprised the former town. They invested the 
citadel and the Russian camp. The Russians 
resisted successfully for three days, when Gen- 
eral Skobeleff returned and attacked the Kip- 
a who fied, leaving 3,800 dead on the 

eld. 

Notwithstanding their recent defeat at Na- 
manghan, the Kiptchaks assembled on the left 
banks of the Nareen and Syr-Daria Rivers in 
large numbers. Their headquarters were at 
Balyktschi, where they had concentrated to the 
number of 20,000. The Russians, under Gen- 
eral Skobeleff, attacked the town on November 
24th. The Kiptchaks were defeated with im- 
mense loss. The Russian troops, after their vie- 
tory, returned to Namanghan. 

On December 22d, the Jnvalide Russe stated 
that emissaries from Khokan had incited the 
tribes subject to Russia in the neighborhood of 
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Urapete, Toorkistan, to revolt. The Russian 
troops attacked them, and were at first re- 
pulsed, but subsequently obtained a victory: 
300 insurgents were killed in one engagement, 
and the insurrection was regarded as extinct. 

A few months before the annexation of a part 
of Khokan to Russia, Sir H. Rawlinson, in his 
new book, ‘England and Russia in the East” 
(London, 1875), represented the relations be- 
tween Khokan and Russia as follows: 


In Khokan the prospect is better, inasmuch as 
the inhabitants generally are neither so fanatical] nor 
so warlike, while the upper valley of the Jaxartes, 
studded with populous and important cities, is far 
better able to repay the expenses of occupation. Even 
in that quarter, however, Russia is not yet prepared 
for intervention. If she had troops available to gar- 
rison the large towns of Khokan, Namanghan, An- 
digan, Oosh, and Marghilan, it 13 incredible that 
she should have resisted the temptation to enter in 
and take peereeron which was afforded in the recent 
civil war between the Kirgheez and Kiptchak parties, 
when either side invited ter interference, and would 
have willingly submitted to her rule. For the mo- 
ment it is believed that Khudayar Khan has silenced 
his opponents, and that he will thus be allowed to 
continue in power, acting, when necessary, as a lever 

ainst Amir Yakub, in virtue of the old money 
claims of Khokan upon Kashgar, until railways and 
steam-vessels have brought the military resources 
of European Russia into the heart of Toorkistan, and 
have thus rendered the annexation of the whole 
province a mere question of administrative expedi- 
ency. But even with all the impulsive force of civ- 
ilization, and all the appliances of modern warfare, 
which may thus be brought to bear on the position, 
it is not clear that Russia, although she may be in 
complete possession of the Jaxartes Valley, will be 
able to realize her sway over the southern depend- 
encies of Khokan, any more than over the mountain- 
ranges of Bokhara. It is far more likely that for long 

ears Kulab, Darwar, and Karategin, will be virtually 
independent, and that, whatever may happen to the 
westward, we shall thus, at any rate, escape the in- 
convenience of direct Russian contact with Afghan 
jeeerely along the borders of Badakhshan and Wa- 
an. 


KINGSLEY, Crartss, a canon of the Church 
of England, born at Dartmoor, Devon, June 12, 
1819; died January 23,1875. He received his 
first education at home, was afterward sent to 
King’s College, London, and from there went 
to Magdalen College, Cambridge. After first 
studying for the bar, he entered the Church, 
and became curate, and afterward rector of 
Eversley, in Hampshire. In 1859 he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Modern History in Cam- 
bridge, Canon of Chester in 1869, and after- 
ward of Westminster, and chaplain to the 
Queen. In 1872 he became the editor of 
Good Words, and in the winter of 1873~74 
he made a lecturing tour through the United 
States. He was identified with various efforts 
to improve the condition of the working-men, 
in whose interest he wrote a number of noy- 
els, of which ‘‘ Alton Locke” is probably best 
known. He also wrote “‘Hypatia; or, New 
Foes with an Old Face” (1853), ‘*‘ Westward 
Ho!” (1855), “Two Years Ago” (1857), and 
“ Hereward, the Last of the English” (1866). 
Besides these, he published a large number of 
sermons and lectures. 
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KLEIN, Jouann ApaAm, a German painter, 
born at Nuremberg, November 24, 1792; died 
May 21, 1875. He studied in Vienna from 
1811 to 1815, and then traveled through Styria, 
Hungary, and the country of the Danube, find- 
ing in the military events. of the time many 
subjects for his sketch-book and canvas. On 
returning to his native city, he produced paint- 
ings of considerable merit, the proceeds of 
which enabled him to visit the Rhine, the 
Main, and the Neckar. Resuming his studies 
at the Art Academy in Vienna, he remained 
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there from 1816 to 1819, when, through the 
liberality of Prince Louis, of Bavaria, he was 
enabled to go to Italy. Returning to Nurem- 
berg in 1822, he painted several battle-scenes 
and other incidents of military life. He was 
considered one of the best painters of horses 
in Germany, and excelled in portrait-painting 
as well as in landscape. He was likewise a 
skillful engraver, and reproduced many of his 
own works, as well as those of other artists. 
His engravings are prized in Germany for their 
fineness and completeness. 
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LAFONT, Rev. Father Avnet, pastor of 
the church of St. Vincent de Paul in New 
York City; died January 7, 1875. He was 
born at Ambert in Auvergne, France, October 
' 2,1812. His earlier training was received at 
Billom, where he was always at the head of 
‘his class. He studied theology at the Semina- 
ry of Clermont-Ferrand, where he completed 
his course at the age of twenty-two. Before 
he was twenty-five he was appointed Professor 
of Philosophy and afterward Professor of 
Theology in the same institution. He was or- 
dained priest in 1837, and was appointed as- 
sistant pastor of Lezoux, in which office he dis- 
tinguished himself in the discharge of his duty. 
He remained there two years. In 1839 he en- 
tered the Society of the Fathers of Mercy. He 
was among the first missionaries sent to Ameri- 
ca by the Superior of this society, Rev. Father 
Rauzan. The Rev. Father was at the College 
of Spring Hill, when the Bishop of Nancy, 
Mgr. Count de Forbin-Janson, being in New 
York, and desirous of establishing a French 
Catholic church in that city, Father Lafont 
was sent to him. In 1842 he founded the 
French Congregation in Canal Street, and in 
1857 the present church in Twenty - third 
Street was built. He was the first to intro- 
duce the Order of Christian Brothers in this 
country. He also introduced the Order of the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross, and was chiefly instru- 
mental in establishing in New York the Order 
of the Little Sisters of the Poor. He received 
and harbored the first Jesuit Fathers who came 
to the United States. He advised the estab- 
lishment of the Sacred Heart in Manhattan- 
ville, and introduced the work of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith and of the 
Holy Childhood. He also established the school 
of St. Vincent de Paul, and gave the pupils his 
untiring care. In 1860 he founded the Orphan 
Asylum of St. Vincent de Paul, and caused the 
present splendid structure in Thirty - ninth 
Street near Seventh Avenue, New York, to be 
built for the inmates, and placed them under 
the care of the Good Sisters of the Holy Cross. 

LAROUSSE, Pierre, a French journalist 
and educational writer, born at Toucy, Octo- 
ber 23, 1817; died January 3, 1875. He re- 


ceived his education in a primary school, and 
also passed through a few classes of the Col- 
lege of Versailles. He was for a time teacher 
in a small school in his native town, and after- 
ward professor in a large Parisian institute. 
In 1851 he established with M. Boyer a pub- 
lishing-house, chiefly for the publication of his 
educational works, of which he published a 
large number, and all of which met with con- 
siderable success. His principal work was his 
“*Grand Dictionnaire Universel du Dix-neu- 
viéme Siécle,” which he began in 1864. He 
also founded two educational journals, L’ Lcole 
Normale, in 1858, and L’Lmulation, in 1860. 
LEONHARDI, Hermann Kart, Freiherr 
von, a German philosopher, was born at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, March 12, 1809; died Au- 
gust 21, 1875. He received his first education 
in the Lyceum of Hanover, from where he 
went to the University of Géttingen. Here 
he studied natural history and philosophy, in 
accordance with the wishes of his father. In 
Gottingen he also became acquainted with the 
eminent philosopher and thinker, Karl Chris- 
tian Friedrich Krause, whose lectures on logic 
he attended. This acquaintance soon ripened 
into friendship and deep veneration for the 
teacher, so that Leonhardi soon determined 
to devote his life to spreading Krause’s doc- 
trines. After the death of Krause, in 1832, he 
edited and published the latter’s ‘‘ Religions- 
philosophie”’ (1834—’43); ‘‘ Erkenntnisslehre ” 
(1836); and ‘‘ Lebenslehre und Philosophie der 
Geschichte ” (1848). On his various journeys 
he became acquainted with Friedrich Froebel 
and Langethal, and thus-fitted himself for sub- 
sequently uniting the schools of Krause and 
Froebel. In 1841 he married Krause’s second 
daughter, and then went to Heidelberg. It was 
here that he became acquainted with Julian 
Sanz del Rio, whom he induced to introduce 
Krause’s philosophy into the Spanish high- 
schools, where it was better appreciated than 
inGermany. In his work ‘‘ Ueber den Deutsch- 
katholicismus,” he pronounced against Ronge 
and against those who rejected every religious 
creed. In 1849 he was appointed extraordi- 
nary and in 1866 ordinary professor in Prague. 
But three parties, the Ultramontanes, the ad- 
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herents of Herbart, and the National party of 
the Czechs, were opposed to him, and in 1865 
succeeded in leaving him without any academ- 
ic hearers. He now turned his. attention to 
the public at large, and for two years delivered 
popular lectures, which were very largely at- 
tended. In 1868 the first Philosophical Con- 
gress met in Prague, chiefly through his exer- 
tions. A second Congress in 1869 was held 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main. In 1871 he sub- 
stituted for the Philosophical Congress the 
General Educational Union (Allgemeiner Er- 
ziehungsverein), by means of which he united 
the two schools of Froebel and Krause. 

LEOPOLD, Pavt Frrepricn Emir, Prince 
of Lippe, was born September 1, 1821; died 
December 8, 1875. He succeeded his father 
as Prince of Lippe in 1851, and in 1852 married 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Prince Albert 
of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt. Having had some 
‘trouble with the Diet, he restored in 1853 the 
illiberal and unpopular Constitution of 1836. 
The Diet complained to the Federal Diet, 
but without success. The changes made by 
Oheimb, the president of the cabinet, in church 
and school matters, caused general dissatisfac- 
tion throughout the country. When in 1863 
the Emperor of Austria convoked the Diet of 
Princes (Firstentag), Prince Leopold did not 
attend. In 1866 he added his forces to those 
of Prussia, and joined the North-German Con- 
federation. As he died without issue, he was 
succeeded by his brother, Prince Woldemar, 
who married in 1858 Princess Sophia, daughter 
of Margrave William of Baden. 

LESPES, Naporfon, a French author, born 
at Bouchain, June 18, 1805; died April 28, 
1875. From 1832 to 1840 he served in the 
army. He then turned his attention to liter- 
ature, and, under the nom de plume of Leo 
Lepsel, he published a number of sensational 
novels in the Audience. In 1862 he was one 
of the founders of and principal contributors 
to the Petit Journal, which he left in 1869 for 
the Petit Moniteur. Among his best known 
works are: “ Histoires roses et noires ” (1842), 
‘Histoire républicaine et ‘illustré de la Révo- 
lution de Février, 1848” (1848), Paris dans 
un Fauteuil”’ (1854), ‘Les Veillées de la Saint- 
Sylvestre” (1863), and ‘‘ Promenades de Paris” 
(1867). 

LEVY, Mioner, a French publisher, born 
December 20, 1821;.died May 4, 1875. He 
founded in 1836 the publishing-house of ‘“ Mi- 
chel Lévy Fréres,” taking his elder broth- 
er Calman as his partner. The house rose 
rapidly, and at present occupies one of the 
foremost places among European publishing- 
houses. During their rapid rise, the brothers 
paid particular attention to theatrical pieces, 
and their ‘“ Bibliothéque dramatique” and 
“Théatre contemporain illustré” are among 
the finest collections of dramas and plays in 
the world. They published the following pe- 
riodicals: L’Entr’acte, since 1858, Journal 
du Dimanche, L’ Univers illustré, Le Journal 
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du Jeudi, and Les Bons Romans. Their publi- 
cations comprise the works of the leading 
French authors of the present century in every 
field of literature. The works of Guizot, Vic- 
tor Hugo, Lamartine, Ernest Renan, Dumas, 
father and son, George Sand, Eugéne Scribe, 
Octave Feuillet, and ‘many others, are among 
those that have been published by this firm. 
LIBERIA, a republic of Western Africa, 
The settlement of Liberia was founded in 1822 
by liberated slaves from the United States, 
under the auspices of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, and on July 26, 1847, was pro- 
claimed a free and independent state. It was 


‘first acknowledged by England, afterward by 


France, Belgium, Prussia, Brazil, Denmark, 
and Portugal, and in 1861 by the United States. 
The Constitution of the republic is on the model 
of that of the United States. The executive 
power is vested in a President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, the legislative in a Congress, consisting 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
and the judicial in the Supreme Court. The 
President in 1875 was J. J. Roberts, elected in 
1874 for two years, and the Vice-President A. 
W. Gardner. The cabinet consists of a Secre- 
tary of State, J. E. Moore; a Secretary of the 
Treasury, H. W. Dennis; and an Attorney-Gen- 
eral, W. M. Davis. The Senate consists of eight 
members, each county sending two. The House 
of Representatives has thirteen members. The 
Senate is presided over by the Vice-President ; 
the Speaker of the House in 1875 was D. F. 
Wilson. The Supreme Court consists of a Chief- 
Justice and four Associate Judges. The Chief- 
Justice in 1875 was O. L. Parsons, appointed 
in 1868. The republic has concluded com- 
mercial treaties with the United States, Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Belgium, Denmark, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden and Norway, 
Portugal, Austro-Hungary, and Hayti. The 
following countries were in 1875 represented 
in Liberia by consuls and diplomatic agents: 
United States, Germany, Hayti, and the Neth- 
erlands. The area in 1875 was estimated at 
9,500 square miles, and the population at 718,- 
000, of which about 700,000 were uncivilized 
negroes, while only about 18,000 were civilized. 
Monrovia, the capital, has an estimated popula- 
tion of 13,000. The finances in 1872 and 1873 
were as follows: 


matinee 1872. 1878. 
Surplus of the previous year....... $75,941 | $106,019 
Customs duties... ......c cece eceees 101,435 74,029 
Other receipts. . .isiucshndsinceshaloeta 113,182 29,842 
Total iio. sii eeeea< ete $290,558 | $209,890 
EXPENDITURES. P 
Civil Hat... 3. sis slicesteapeennee ene $16,633 23,212 
OOUrTB s b:o5 0,2. v0' 0 508eabean eee 20,567 14,288 
Legislative .... 0 ..s ds ceeeabemenee 15,386 ~ 18,410 
Outstanding claims and interest....| 107,328 21,867 
Miscellaneous ........secceesescecs 24,625 
Total ..siiviek -| $184,539 | $180,913 


In August, 1871, the republic laid the foun- 
dation of a public debt by contracting a loan 
with England for $500,000 at 7 per cent. in- 
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terest, to be redeemed in fifteen years. There 
is no regular army; but every citizen between 
the ages of sixteen and fifty, able to bear arms, 
is liable to be called upon in case of war, and is 
enrolled in the militia, which comprises a bri- 
gade of four regiments. ~ 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has organ- 
ized the Liberia mission into an Annual Con- 
ference, with a bishop at its head. The mission 
in 1875 had 25 American missionaries, 40 as- 
sistant missionaries, 2,100 members, 200 proba- 
tioners. The Protestant Episcopal Church also 
supports a missionary bishop at the head of its 
mission. ‘Ihe largest mission reported in 1875 
was Oape Palmas, with 93 communicants and 
175 attending divine worship. The Baptists had 
in 1875 10 native preachers, 10 churches, and 
_ §25 members. The expenses for the year were 
$3,141.66. The Baptist churches in 1868 or- 
ganized the “Liberian Baptist Missionary 
_ Union,” for the evangelization of the heathen 
within the borders of the republic and contig- 
uous thereto. <A training-school for Baptist 
preachers and teachers has been established in 
Virginia, and is reported to be in a good con- 
dition. The Presbyterian churches of Liberia 
have an aggregate membership of about 300, 
and form, with those of Gaboa and OCorisco, 
the Presbytery of Western Africa. 

The native population under tbe jurisdiction 
of the republic comprises a variety of tribes, 
of whom the principal are the Veys, the Pes- 
sehs, the Barlines, the Bassas, the Kroos, the 
Grebos, and the Mandingos. The Veys extend 
from Gallinas in the north to Lille Cape Mound 
in the south, and they stretch inland about 
two days’ journey. They have invented an 
alphabet for writing their own language, and, 
next to the Mandingos, are the most interest- 
ing and promising of the aboriginal population 
of Liberia. They hold constant intercourse 
with the Mandingos and other Mohammedan 
tribes of the far interior, by whom they are 
rapidly converted to the faith of Islam. The 
Pessehs are located about seventy miles from 
the coast, and extending about one hundred 
miles from north to south. They are entirely 
pagan, but are hard-working and industrious. 
The Barlines are a very interesting tribe, next 
interior tothe Pessehs, and but recently brought 
into treaty relations with Liberia. This tribe 
is situated about eight days’ journey northeast 
from Monrovia, and was visited in 1858 by 
Mr. James L. Sims, a young Liberian. He de- 
scribed the inhabitants as being very indus- 
trious, and, for the most part, Mphammedans. 
According to Mr. W. 8S.’ Anderson, the latest 
explorer, there are no Mohammedans at pres- 
ent ir the Barline country. The next tribe, 
proceeding south along the coast, is that of the 
Bassas, occupying a coast-line of over sixty 
miles, and extending about the same distance 
inland. They are the great producers of palm- 
oil and cane-wood, which are sold to foreign- 
ers by thousands of tons annually. The Aroos, 
occupying the region south of Bassa, are a 
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large and powerful tribe, and, in many re- 
spects, more remarkable than the Bassas. 
They extend about seventy miles along the 
coast, and only a few miles inland, and are the 
sailors of West Africa. They are shrewd, in- 
telligent, and manly, never enslaving or selling 
each other. Bordering upon the southeast 
boundaries of the Kroos are the Grebos, ex- 
tending from Grand Sesters to the Cavalla 
River, a distance of about seventy miles. It is 
supposed that this people emigrated about one 
hundred and fifty years ago from the coast. 
They are said to equal the Kroomen in physi- 
cal development, and to resemble them in in- 
tellectual character. The two tribes have many 
points in common. The same love of freedom, 
the same martial qualities, the same love of 
maritime adventure, and the same patience of 
exposure and fatigue, characterize both tribes. 
They number about 30,000. But perhaps the 
most interesting and promising tribe found in 
the territory of Liberia are the Mandingos. 
They are numerous, intelligent, enterprising, 
and not a few of them learned. They are 
found on the whole of the eastern frontier of 
the republic, and extend back to the heart of 
Soudan. They have books, and schools, and 
mosques, in every large town. They read and 
write, and many speak the Arabic language. 
For the most part, these aboriginal tribes live 
in towns or villages of from 200 to 5,000 in- 
habitants, and in communities of eight or ten 
villages. In these communities, excepting the 
Mandingos, they have no written forms of 
law, but are generally governed by certain tra- 
ditional usages handed down from generation 
to generation. Nominally, monarchy is the 
only form of government acknowledged among 
them, but, when closely scrutinized, their sys- 
tems show much morg of the popular and pa- 
triarchal than of the monarchical element. 

In 1875 a war broke out with the Grebos. 
It arose from a dispute about the colony of 
Maryland. This colony was annexed to the 
Republic of Liberia in 1857, since which time 
the Government labored with singular abor- 
tiveness of purpose for the settlement of the 
perplexing question of the right of territorial 
possession and jurisdiction at that point of the 
republic. In the. beginning of August, 1875, 
the Government sent James §. Payne as com- 
missioner to the Grebos for the purpose of 
learning the most satisfactory manner in which 
it might be possible to settle the long series of 
complaints alleged by that tribe against Libe- 
ria. Having failed to come to a satisfactory 
agreement with Mr. Payne, the Grebos decided 
to’ appeal to arms, and to wring from Liberia 
forcibly a concession of that territory, the right 
to which the Grebos claim never to have ceded 
to any one. On the other hand, the Liberians 
claim to have acquired the right to the disputed 
territory by treaty and purchase, entered into 
with the Grebos by the first American settlers, 
and by the annexation of April, 1857. On 
September 8th or 9th Cape Palmas was at- 
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tacked by the Grebos, simultaneously at four 
different pvints. After a determined contest 
lasting eight hours the Grebos were repulsed, 
with considerable loss, at all points. The loss 
of the Liberians was six killed and an unknown 
number wounded. In another battle, on Oc- 
tober 10th, at Harper, the Liberians were to- 
tally routed, abandoning their artillery and 
ammunition. The American minister resident, 
Mr. J. M. Turner, reported that the Grebos 
were armed with excellent Snyder rifles, and 
it' is reported from other sources that the Brit- 
ish ships trading in those waters were supply- 
ing the natives with munitions of war. Mr. 
Turner also expressed the opinion that the 
Grebos could raise from 5,000 to 7,000 able 
fighting men, while the Government troops 
numbered about 1,000 men. In December sev- 
eral native tribes, encouraged by the success 
of the Grebo tribe, made an attack on the set- 
tlers in another part of Liberia, but were vig- 
orously repulsed. A private letter said that 
the peace of the republic was somewhat dis- 
turbed by the question of color. President Rob- 
erts was much embarrassed on this account, 
the fact of his not being of pure African blood 
being objectional to many who are. An intel- 
ligent negro from the West Indies was the 
principal agitating spirit, who sought to estab- 
lish a political color-test, taking the side of the 
blacks against those of light complexion. The 
more orderly of the Liberians would rejoice if 
they could be relieved of the leader in this 
course of mischief. 

An election for President took place on May 
4th. The candidates were ex-President James 
S. Payne, and the Vice-President, J. W. Gard- 
ner. James Spriggs Payne was born in 1815, 
in Virginia, and went to Liberia when about 
ten years of age. He received a good education 
in the mission-schools of Liberia, then under 
the control of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of the United States. He became a minister 
in that church, and enjoys the reputation of 
being the most eloquent doctrinal preacher in 
Liberia. He was President from 1868 to 1870. 
Mr. Gardner was also born in Virginia, and 
has been Vice-President four years. The elec- 
tion resulted in the choice of Mr. Payne. 

LIGHTNING-RODS. In a valuable paper 
on this subject, published in the Journal of 
the American Electrical Society, Mr. G. N. 
Miller points out certain grave defects in the 
present methods of erecting rods, and how 
these may best be remedied. As commonly 
put up, lightning-rods are defective—1. In be- 
ing insulated from the building; 2. In the lack 
of perfect joints where the sections come to- 
gether; 8. In failing to connect with the me- 
tallic fittings of the building; 4. In the charac- 
ter of the ground-connection. The purpose of 
the rod is to furnish an easier route for light- 
ning to pass to the earth than that afforded by 
the building. A good metallic conductor, such 
as iron or copper, properly erected, practically 
secures this without the costly refinements 
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ordinarily attached. Regarding the polished 
points which terminate the rod above, the 
author gives good reasons for doubting their 
value. If the rod provides an easier track to 
the ground than the building, the lightning 
will follow it, whether it passes a cluster of 
fancy points or not, and if these really invite 
the discharge from a passing cloud, when it 
would not otherwise occur, that is a sufficient 
reason for leaving them off, terminating the 
rod in a single blunt point. As for insulators, 
if the track made by the rod is not a perfect 
one, they will not perceptibly hinder the pas- 
sage of electricity into the building, a discharge 
of such high tension as that from a thunder- 
cloud penetrating an inch or two of glass with 
the greatest ease; while if the rod is a good 
one there is no need of insulation, as the elec- 
trical discharge never leaves an easy line of 
transit to take a more difficult one. Concern- 
ing the presence of joints in the rod the author 
says: 

Some discussion has arisen as to the effect of 
joints in lightning-conductors, whether a riveted 
joint best answers the purpose or a soldered one. 
There is this difference between electricity of low 
and electricity of high tension: the latter has a pe- 
culiar power of overcoming resistances that the for- 
mer does not possess. A current of low tension, for 
instance, will pass over a telegraph-wire hundreds 
of miles, and enter the earth in preference to leaping 
across the shortest conceivable space of air to an 
‘‘earth”’ in the immediate neighborhood, while a 
current of high tension will often leap several feet 
through the air to earth, in preference to following 
the wires that are connected to the earth a few miles 
distant. If we measure the conductivity of a joint 
by employing a current of low tension, and obtain 
a certain result, as we increase this tension, the con- 
ductivity of the joint also seems to increase, and 
when the tension approximates that of a lightning- 
discharge, the joint appears to offer little or no re- 
sistance at all. If the joints are made in such a 
manner as to prevent the different sections of the 
rod from separating, that I think is all that is re- 
quired. 


The object of connecting the rod with a 
metallic roof, if such is present, gutters, con- 
ductors, etc., is to relieve the building through 
the rod of any electricity accumulated by in- 
duction, and which might cause damage in its 
passage to the earth if some easy outlet were 
not provided. 7 

The ground connection, as usually made, is 
totally inadequate, and vitiates every excel- 
lence the rod may in other respects possess. 
Concerning it Mr. Miller writes thus: 


The important point involved in the construction 
of lightning-rods, and the one which in practice has 
been so much ngglected, is that of proper earth-con- 
nections. To illustrate a perfect joint between two 
conductors unequal in size and conductivity, let us 
take two rods, each one foot in length, one eopper 
and the other iron, the latter having a sectional area 
seven times as great as the former. Now, as copper 
is about a seven times better conductor than iron, 
these two rods would be equal as conductors, the 
better conductivity of the copper compensating for 
the increased size of the iron. Let us join these two 
rods, forming a perfect joint. If the joint is per- 
fect, the compound rod will be equal in econduc- 
tivity to a copper rod two feet iong, and of the same 
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diameter as the copper portion of the compound rod, 
or equal to an iron rod two feet long and of the 
same diameter as the iron portion of the compound 
rod. By joining the rods end to end, the joint will 
not be perfect. The iron rod being larger than the 
copper one, the copper end will only be in contact 
with one-seventh of the sectional area of the iron 
end, and consequently a current, in passing from 
the copper to the iron, will have to pass through a 
sectional area of iron equal to the sectional area of 


the copperend; or, in other words, it will have to. 


pass through a section of iron only one-seventh of 
its entire section. This reduced section will offer 
increased resistance. ‘To make a perfect joint be- 
tween them it would be necessary to increase the 
size of the copper end in contact with the iron, so 
that the copper would come in contact with the en- 
tire surface of the iron end. Suppose we wish to 
make a joint between a copper rod and the earth, 
the copper rod having a sectional area of one inch. 
lf the joint is made perfect, there will be no greater 
resistance to the passage of the current at the joint 
than through any other portion of the copper rod. 
For simplicity, consider the ratio of conductivity be- 
tween earth and copper as 1 to 2, then it would be 
necessary to have two square inches of earth-sur- 
face in connection with the copper to make the joint 
perfect ; but, instead of the ratio being as 1 to 2, it 
18 1 to over 1,000,000,000 ; therefore it would require 
over 1,000,000,000 square inches of earth in connec- 
tion with the rod, or, in other words, the copper rod 
would have to be connected to a metallic plate buried 
in moist earth and having a surface area of 1,000,- 
600,000 square inches, or a plate over 2,500 feet 
square. ‘These estimates are based upon low-ten- 
sion currents ; for currents of high tension, such as 
lightning, it would not require plates near so Jarge. 
As we have no means of testing the conductivity 
of earth by using currents of such high tension, we 
must leave it to the reader’s imagination. In prac- 
tice, it is impossible to obtain so great a surface by 
burying plates in the earth, gas-pipes and water- 
pipes being in contact with a system of large iron 
pipes extending throughout a city; the surface of 
metal in contact with the.earth is great enough to 
fulfill the conditions above, and consequently forms 
a perfect joint. If we were to place acopper rod one 
inch in diameter, haying the usual defective earth- 
connection, upon a building, it would not conduct 
80 great a quantity of electricity to earth as would a 
wire the size of a silk-fibre having a gas or water 
pipe connection. This can easily be proved by ex- 
periment. It may be safely accepted as absolutely 
certain that any building having rods such as ordi- 
narily used, extending from its projective points to 
the earth, and there connected with gas or water 
pipes, also connecting with metallic roofs and spout- 
ing, if there be any, is perfectly safe from the effects 
of lightning. Where gas or water pipes are not 
available, it becomes a very difficult matter to secure 
good earth-connections. Coke being a good con- 
ductor, it is a good plan to dig trenches several feet 
long, leading from the building, and deep enough to 
reach moist earth (dry earth not being a conductor), 
and fill them with this material. Some earth should 
be placed above the coke. The rod should be placed 
upon the bottom of the trench. Coke and charcoal 
retain moisture, but its principal advantage is in 
its large surface-connection with the earth. When 
charcoal is used it should be mixed with something 
to improve its conductivity. Charcoal of itself is a 
very poor conductor, but an excellent article to re- 
tain moisture. The trenches should be dug near 
the water-spouts, so they would be kept soaked 
with the water passing from the roof. If wells or 
ponds of water are available, the trenches or rods 
should reach them. A very good rule would be to 
connect the rods with every available piece of metal 
in the vicinity that has any connection with the 
ground, . 
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A recent examination of the lightning-con- 
ductors of Paris, undertaken by R. F. Michel, 
shows that rods may wear out, the joints be- 
come imperfect, and the whole apparatus be- 
come converted into an actual source of danger 
to the building. Michel believes in a number 
of sharp terminals for the upper end of the rod, 
and in many cases he found these fused and 
blunted, and in every instance where this had . 
occurred there was a defective ground-connec- 
tion. His reasons for insisting on a number 
of sharp terminal points are thus stated : 

Experierice teaches that, on the approach of an 
electrified cloud, the more points there are the greater 

within a certain limit) will be the neutralizing effect. 

hen a stem, according to old usage, has but one 
point, it acts only in one direction. But if there is 
a large number of stems branching in all directions, 
the preventive effect will be considerably increased. 
This arrangement may be easily carried out by hav- 
ing the ordinary conical-trunk copper arrow on the 
top of the stem melted down and fashioned so that, 
at about half its height, it will present a tolerably 
distinct circular swelling. Into this swelling let 
arrows be fixed, inclined at each side of the hori- 
zontal plane to an angle of 45°. 

By using six arrows or points for each inclination, 
there will be twelve alternately in each direction. 
Radiating in all directions they wil) hasten the neu- 
tralization of the electrified cloud; and, in the event 
of a discharge, the discharge, by dividing among 
them, will prevent their fusion. 


On the subject of insulation he writes: 


M. Perrot considering it necessary to isolate, with 
great care, lightning-conductors from metallic mass- 
es which form part of the building, recommends 
the use of a glass insulating ring. Now, the ele- 
mentary laws of physics prove clearly that, when a 
lightning-conductor is in action, we may freely ap- 
proach it and even touch it, since all the electric 
fluid runs through it alone. There can, therefore, 
be no inconvenience if we bind the conductor to 
these metallic masses: there is found, on the con- 
trary, a great advantage therefrom ; for these masses, 
being in connection with the earth themselves, give 
acertain amount of preventive effects. Besides, if 
we assume, as an extreme case, that they are struck, 
being in communication with the earth, the building 
will be saved. 

His recommendations for forming ground- 
connections are substantially in accord with 
those of Mr. Miller, given above. In the for- 
mation of joints he holds that it is not enough 
to simply rivet the sections together with a 
lap, or other style of adjustment, but that in 
every case the joint should be completely and 
thoroughly covered with solder. The fewer 
joints in the rod, according to this authority, 
the better; he therefore recommends the use 
of galvanized iron cables, as these may be ob- 
tained in greater lengths than iron in other 
forms, thus doing away with a large number 
of joints. 

LITERATURE, AMERICAN, AND LIT- 
ERARY PROGRESS IN 1875. The last year 
was a period of continued business depression, 
and was marked by a diminished production 
of books. The reduction in quantity was not 
made up by improvement in quality. In the 
higher walks of literature little was visibly ac- 
complished. Our veterans plead no exemp- 
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tion for age, but act on the maxim so effec- 
tively uttered by one of the most honored of 
them, that ‘“‘age is opportunity no less than 
youth.” But they are in no apparent danger 
of being jostled by younger aspirants. We 
must not, indeed, judge too absolutely from 
appearances. Oomparative inactivity in pub- 
lishing does not authorize the positive conclu- 
sion that there is a corresponding inactivity in 
literary production. What is going on inmen’s 
minds, or may be hidden in their portfolios, 
cannot be conjectured. More, we may hope, 
than the press gives signs of. But, tried by 
the only test it is in our power to apply, the 
year 1875 must be pronounced a season of 
comparative barrenness. A good deal of in- 
tellectual activity goes to the furnishing of 
our magazines and journals. Our satisfaction 
at the excellence attained by some of these 
ephemera does not diminish our concern lest 
too many vigorous and cultured minds should 
be content with a too easily-won success, and 
fall short of that sustained effort which is re- 
quired in order to attain the higher honors of 
authorship. 

History.—The centenary of American Inde- 
pendence has naturally suggested increased 
attention to our country’s history, not merely 
of the epoch of the Revolution, but of its en- 
tire historic period. It is gratifying to notice 
that the national commemoration has called 
forth very little of that style of patriotic effer- 
vescence that was once inseparable from the 
Fourth of July. A soberer self-consciousness 
gives character to our review of the past. The 
chastened eloquence of Dr. Richard 8S. Storrs’s 
historical address on ‘The Early American 
Spirit and its Genesis” worthily struck the 
key-note of our ‘“ centennial” oratory, and the 
addresses of Mr. Dana at Lexington, Mr. Cur- 
tis at Concord, and other occasional speeches 
that have at the present writing been evoked 
by anniversaries of events in 1775, have been 
worthy expressions of national feeling. Among 
the manuals for men of scanty leisure to re- 
fresh their memories withal, a very useful one, 
and creditable to the author, is the ‘‘ Para- 
graph History of the United States, with Brief 
Notes on Oontemporaneous Events,” by the 
Rev. Edward Abbott (Roberts, Boston). The 
following books, completed or publishing in 
parts, and pamphlets, belong peculiarly to the 
department of centennial literature : 


The History of our Country, from its Discovery by 
Columbus to the Celebration of the Centennial An- 
niversary of its Declaration of Independence. By 
Abby Sage Richardson. (H.O. Houghton & Co., 
Cambridge, Mass.) Illustrated. 

Our Country. A Household History for all Read- 
ers, from the Discovery of America to the One Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. By Benson J. Lossing, LL. D. Illus- 
trated by F. 0. C. Darley. Publishing in parts. 

(Johnson, Ward .& Co.) 

Pictorial History of .the United States. With 
Maps and Illustrations. By John A. Stewart. (J. 
H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Ballad History of the American Revolution, by 
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Contemporary Poets and Prose Writers. Collected 
and arranged by Frank Moore. Publishing in 
parts. (Johnson, Ward & Co.) 

The German Element in the War of American 
Independence. By George W. Greene. (Hurd & 
Houghton. ) , 

Proceedings at the Centennial Celebration of the 
Battle of Lexington, April 19, 1875. Illustrated. 
(Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston.) 

A Brief Narrative of the Principal Transactions 
on the Morning of the 19th of April, 1775. By 
Jonas Clark Pastor of the Church in Lexington. 
With Heliotype Fac-similes of Four Engravings of 
Scenes in Lexington and Concord, made and pub- 
lished in 1775. (Osgood, Boston.) 

History of the Battle of Lexington, on the Morn- 
ing of the 19th of April, 1775. By Elias Phinney. 
Boston, 1825. Reprinted.- (Noyes, Holmes & Co., 
Boston. ) 

Concord Fight, April 19, 1775. By Rev. Grindall 
Reynolds, Concord, Mass. (A. Williams, Boston.) 

The Address of the Hon. William A. Graham, on 
the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence of 
the 20th of May, 1775. Delivered at Charlotte, on 
the 4th day of February, 1875, by Request of the 
Citizens of Mecklenburg County. With Accompany- 
ing Documents. (Hale.) 

Celebration of the Centennial Anniversary of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill. With an Appendix ¢ontain- 
ing a Survey of the Literature of the Battle, its An- 
tecedents and Results. By J. M. Bugbee. (Wil- 
liams, Boston. 1380 printed.) : 

The Battle of Bunker Hill. With a View of 


Charlestown in 1775, Page’s Plan of the Action, Ro- . 


mane’s Exact View of the Battle, and other Ilus- 
trations. By Richard Frothingham. (Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston.) 

Bunker Hill Memorial.—Grandmother’s Story of 
Bunker Hill Battle, as she saw it from the Belfry. 
(Poem.) By Oliver Wendell Holmes, And, A Nar- 
rative of the Battle. By James M. Bugbee. (QOs- 


good.) 
Brochure of Bunker Hill. With Heliotype Views. 
Compiled by George A. Coolidge. mand Ny 
History of the Battle of Bunker’s (Breed’s) Hill, on 
June 17, 1775; from Authentic Sources in Print and 
Manuscript. By George E. Ellis. With a Map of 
the Battle-Ground. (Lockwood, Brooks & Co.) 
An Account of the Battle of Bunker Hill. Com- 


iled from Authentic Sources, by David Pulsifer. . 


ith General Burgoyne’s Account of the Battle. 
With Maps. (Williams, Boston.) 

Bunker Hill. The Story told in Letters from the 
Battle-Field by British Officers engaged. With an 
Introduction and Sketch of the Battle. By Samuel 
Adams Drake. With an Illustration of the Battle 
from an Old Engraving never before published in this 
Country. (Nichols & Hall, Boston.) 

General Israel Putnam, the Commander at Bunker 
Hill. By Samuel Adams Drake. (Nichols & Hall, 
Boston.) ; 

Colonel William Prescott, Commander in the Bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill. Honor to whom Honor is due. 
A Monograph. By Francis J. Parker. (Williams, 
Boston.) 


Of works bearing on the civil war, the most 
important, perhaps, is the ‘‘ Memoirs of General 
W. T. Sherman” (D. Appleton & Co.). The 
indisputable authenticity of his narrative, found- 
ed as it is upon the most trustworthy mate- 


rials, will make it indispensable to the future 


historian of the war, while the vigor and sol- 
dierly frankness of the style must make it 
permanently attractive to the general reader. 
The attacks that have been made upon it— 
notably in the volume entitled ‘‘ Sherman’s 
Historical Raid,” by General H. V. Boynton 
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(Wilstach, Baldwin & Co., Cincinnati)—have 
not, it is thought by good judges, impeached 
successfully the distinguished author’s credit as 
an accurate annalist of the events in which he 
bore so great a part. The ‘‘ History of the 
Civil War in America,” by the Comte de Paris, 
has been, so far as published, admirably trans- 
lated by Mr. L. F. Tasistro, with the editorial 
supervision of Prof. Henry Coppée (Coates, 
Philadelphia), with the exception of the ill- 
advised retention of the metric measurement 
of distances and quantities. The system may 
be legal in this country, but is not generally 
intelligible. But for this peculiarity, it would 
have little to denote that it is a translation. 
The history itself it hardly comes within the 
compass of this article to criticise, but it is 
only justice to the author to say that his work 
in its proper character, as a military history, 
is superior to any account of the war produced 
by native authors. Other works relating to 
the war are worthy of mention: 


Reminiscences of Forts Sumter and Moultrie in 


' 1860-61. By Abner Doubleday, Brevet Major-Gen- 


eral U.S. A. (Harpers.) ° 

The Siege of Savannah, in December, 1864, and 
the Confederate Operations in Georgia and the Third 
Military District of South Carolina, during General 
Sherman’s March from Atlanta to the Sea. By 
Charles C. Jones, Jr., late Lieutenant-Colonel, Ar- 
tillery, C. 8. A., etc. (Munsell, Albany.) 

History of the Secon Massachusetts Regiment of 
Infantry. By George H. Gordon. (A. Williams, 
Boston.) 

Battles for the Union. Comprising Descriptions 
of many of the most Stubbornly-contested Battles 
in the War of the Great Rebellion; together with 
the Incidents and Reminiscences of the Camp, the 
March, and the Skirmish Line. By Willard Glazier. 
(Dustin, Gilman & Co., Hartford.) 


Also the following publications in general, 
local, or special history : 


Historical Scenes from the Old Jesuit Missions. 
By the Rt. Rev. William Ingraham Kip, D. D., LL.D. 
(Randolph. 

Public Men and Events. From the Commence- 
ment of Mr. Monroe’s Administration, in 1817, to 
the Close of Mr. Fillmore’s Administration, in 1857. 
By Nathan Sargent [‘‘ Oliver Oldschool’’]. Two 
volumes. Spee poate Philadelphia. ) 

Antiquities of Long Island. By Gabriel Furman. 
To which are added, Notes on the Town of Brook- 
lyn, by the same Author, and a Bibliography, by 

enry Onderdonk, Jr. Edited by Frank Moore. 
(Bouton. ) 

Historical @ollections of Louisiana and Florida. 
Second Series. By Colonel B. F. French. (A. Mason.) 

The Pioneers of Maryland. By Joseph Banvard, 
D. D. (Lothrop, Boston.) 

East Jersey under the Proprietary Governments. 
A Narrative of Events connected with the Settle- 
ment and Progress of the Province until the Surren- 
der of the Government to the Crown in 1703. By 
W. A. Whitehead. With an Appendix, containing 


the Model of the Government of East New Jersey 


in America, by George Scott, of Pitlochie, from the 
ee Edition of 1685. (M. R. Dennis & Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 

Fusang; or, The rey of America by Chinese 
Buddhist Priests in the Fifth Century. By Charles 
G. Leland. (Bouton.) 

General Sullivan not a Pensioner of Luzerne. (A. 
Williams & Co., Boston.) 
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History of the United States Marine Corps. By 
M. Almy Aldrich. From Official Reports and other 
Documents, compiled by Captain R. S. Collum. 
(Van end) 

A Legacy of Historical Gleanings, compiled and 
arranged by Mrs. Catharine V. R. Bonney. With 
Illustrations and Autographs. Two volumes. (Mun- 
sell, Albany.) 

A History of the Town of Northfield, Mass., for 
One Hundred and Fifty Years. With Genealogies, 
Portraits, and Engravings. (Munsell.) 

History of the American Missionary Association : 
its Churches and Educational Institutions among 
the Freedmen, Indians, and Chinese. With Illus- 
are Facts and Anecdotes. (Missionary Associa- 
tion. 

American State Universities: their Origin and 

Progress. A History of Congressional University 
Land-Grants ; a Particular Account of the Rise and 
Development of the University of Michigan, and 
Hints toward the Future of the American University 
System. By Andrew Ten Brook. (Clarke, Cincin- 
nati.) ! 
The Disruption of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 184446. Comprising a Thirty Years’ 
History of the Relations of the Two Methodisms. 
By Edward H. Myers, D. D. With an Introduc- 
tion by T. O. Summers, D. D. (Southern Meth- 
odist Publishing House.) 

The Early History of the Disciples in the Western 
Reserve, Ohio. By A. Sutton Hayden. (Chase & 
Hall, Cincinnati.) 


Brograpuy.—A few works of a high order 
of merit have appeared in this department of 
literature, including some that are of histori- . 
cal value. Of the “Memoirs of John Quincy 
Adams,” noticed last year, additional volumes 
have appeared, forming a comment by a most 
vigilant and sagacious observer on the public 
events in which he was a leading actor. Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams has also published the 
familiar letters of John Adams, together with 
areprint of those of Abigail Adams, the wife 
of John Adams, and a memoir of Mrs. Ad- 
ams (Hurd & Houghton). Another Revolu- 
tionary biography is the ‘‘ Life and Times of 
Joseph Warren,” by Richard Frothingham 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston). In ecclesi- 
astical biography the ‘‘ Life of the Rev. Ezra 
Stiles Gannett” (Roberts), and of the “ Rev. 
John Todd” (Harpers), each records the ca- 
reer of a typical divine, of a type that has dis- 
appeared, or has, at any rate, few representa- 
tives extant, and is thus an historical monu- 
ment; and both, it may be added, exhibit, in 
different styles, a high order of biographical 
skill. Some in the following list merit more 
than a mere mention, with which we must be 
content : ; 


A Memoir of Commodore David Porter, of the 
U.S. Navy. By Admiral David D. Porter. (Mun- 
sell, Albany.) 

From Everglade to Cafion with the Second Dra- 
goons (Second U. 8. Cavalry). An Authentic Ac- 
count of Service in Florida, Mexico, Virginia, and 
the Indian Country. Compiled by Theodore F. Ro- 
denbrough, Colonel and Brevet Brigadier-General 
U.S. Army, and late Captain Second Cavalry. (Van 
Nostrand.) 

Life and Public Services of Henry Wilson. By 
Rev. Elias Nason and Thomas Russell. (B. B. Rus- 
sell, Boston.) 

Memorials of CharlesStoddard. By his Daughter, 
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May Stoddard Johnson. (Congregational Publish- 
ing Society.) ; : ; 

The Story of a Working Man’s Life, with Sketches 
of Travel in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, as 
related by Himself. By Francis Mason, D. D. 
With an Introduction by William R. Williams, 
D. D. (A. Mason. 

The Life and Writings of John Howard Payne. 
By Gabriel Harrison. (Munsell.) 

Life of Rev. Thomas A. Morris, D. D., late Senior 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. By 
Rey. John F. Marlay, A. M. With an Introduction 
by Bishop Janes. (Hitchcock & Walden, Cincin- 
nati. 

Wald Life in the Far West, being the Life and 
Personal Adventures of Captain James Hobbes. 
Narrated by Himself. (F. A. Hutchinson & Co., 
St. Louis.) 

Life and Adventures of a Quaker among the In- 
dians. By Thomas C. Battey. (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston.) 

Pestalozzi: His Life, Work, and Influence. By 
Hermann Krisi, A. M. (Wilson, Hinkle & Co., 
Cincinnati.) ; 

Brief Biographies. European Contemporaries. 
Vol. I. English Statesmen. By T. W. gk er 
—Vol. II. English Radical Leaders. By R. J. Hin- 
ton. (Putnams.) 

Personal Recollections of the Wreck of the 
Ville du Havre and the Loch Earne. By N. Weiss, 
Delegate to the Evangelical Alliance Conference in 
1873. Translated from the French. (Randolph.) 

The Life of Father Bernard, Missionary Priest of 
the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. The 
Apostolate of a Redemptorist. By P. Claesens. 
rena from the French. (Catholic Publishing 

ociety. 

tks of the Clergy of New York and Brooklyn, 
embracing Two Hundred Biographies of Eminent 
Living Men in all Denominations ; also, the History 
ot each Sect and Congregation. By J. Alexander 
Patten. (Atlantic Publishing Co.) 

Prince Bismarck. A Biographical Sketch. By 
Wilhelm Gérlach. Translated from the German by 
Miss M. E. Von Glehn. (Holt. 

Madame Récamier and her Friends. From the 
French of Madame Lenormont. By the Translator 
of Madame Récamier’s Memoirs. (ibe) 

The Biographical Encyclopedia of Pennsylvania 
of the Nineteenth Century. (Galaxy Publishing 
Co., Philadelphia.) 


Poretrry.—One new poet, at least, has been 
added to the choir of American singers. “ The 
New Day; a Poem in Songs and Sonnets,” by 
Richard Watson Gilder (Scribner), reveals the 
possession by the author of some elements of 
poetical genius—a blending of imagination and 
passion with a certain subtilty of conception 
which veils the purpose by which unity is sup- 
posed to be given to the series of “‘ songs and 
sonnets” constituting it ‘‘a poem.” He has 
too much power.to be lightly regarded, yet it 
has not adequate manifestation. Our poetic 
veterans still earn new laurels. Mr. Longfel- 
low’s volume, ‘‘ The Masque of Pandora,” etc. 
(Osgood), exhibits, in the sonnets especially, 
some of the choicest work his practised pen 
has effected. Mr. Whittier’s ‘‘Mabel Martin” 
(Osgood) may not add to his fame, but will 
support it, while its adaptation to the illustra- 
tor’s pencil permits it to be enshrined in an 
exceedingly attractive volume. ‘The Ship in 
the Desert,” by Joaquin Miller (Roberts), while 
it is not wanting in the qualities that won so 
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warm a welcome to his first published poems, 
shows no such advance upon his earlier pro- 
ductions as to save the public from a shade of 
disappointment. The flow of verse for the 
year is not very copious, but includes a num- 
ber of volumes of considerable worth: 


Leisure Day Rhymes. By John Godfrey Saxe. 
(Osgood.) 

Home Pastorals and other Poems. By Bayard 
Taylor. (Osgood.) f 

Songs of Yesterday. By Benj. F. Taylor. (Griggs, 
Chicago. ) 

The Bird and the Bell, with other Poems. By 
Christopher Pearse Cranch. (Osgood,) 

Poetic Studies. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
(Osgood.) 

Cartoons. By Margaret J. Preston. odie! 

Rose and Rooftree. A Volume of Poems. By 
George P. Lathrop. (Osgood.) 

Farm Legends. By William J. Carleton. (Har- 


pers.) 
An Idyl of Work. By Lucy Larcom. (Osgood.) 
The Poetical Works of Ray Palmer. (Barnes.) 
Point-Lace and Diamonds. Poems by George A. 
Baker, Jr. (Lee & Shepard.) 


Several volumes of translations, and appar- 
ently of new candidates for poetie honors, 
are included in the following: 


Exotics. A Volume of Poems translated from the 
German, French, Latin, and Persian. By J. F.C. 
and L. C. (Osgood.) 

Alpine Lyrics. A Selection from the Poems of 
Meta Heusser-Schweitzer. Translated by H. L. 8. 
one of the authors of ‘‘ Hymns from the Land of 
Luther. (Randolph.) 

English Gypsy Songs in Romany. With Metri- 
cal English Translations. By Charles G. Leland, 
Prof. E. H. Palmer, and Janet Tuckey. (Lippin- 
cott, Philadelphia.) 

Carmina Yalensia. A Collection of Yale College 
Songs, with Music and Piano-forte Accompaniment. 
Compiled by Ferd. V. D. Garretson. Enlarged Edi- 
tion, with eon New Songs, arranged by J. O. 
Heald and §. T. Dutton. (Taintor.) 

A Wayside Flower, and other Poems. By Char- 
lotte Lenox. (Kelly, Piet & Co., Baltimore.) 

A Few Thoughts for a Few Friends. By Alice 
Arnold Crawford. (Jansen, Mc.Clurg & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

he Mirror of a Mind. A Poem. By Algernon 
Sydney Logan. (Putnams.) 

The Mountain of the Lovers ; with Poems of Na- 
ture and Tradition. By Paul H. Hayne. (Hale. 

The Woman and the Queen: A Ballad, and other 
Specimens of Verse. By Arthur W. Austin, (Wil- 
liams, Boston.) 

Roland of Algernon, and other Poems. By Al- 
bert Bradburn Barrows. (Williams.) 

Ensenore, and other Poems. By P. H. Myers. 
(Dodd & Mead.) 


Songs of the Year, and other Poems. By “ Charl- | 


ton.”? (Clarke Cinsinatl 

The Roll-Call, and other Poems. By George John- 
son. (Lippincott.) 

American Boyhood, a Poem. By Horace P. Bid- 
dle. i ote: 

Heart 
(S. R. Wells & Co.) 

The Poems of Duvall Porter. (J. P. Bell & Co., 
Lynchburg, Va.) 

Poems and Essays. By Edgar A. Poe. Contain- 
ing the late Ingram Memoir and Vindication, (Wid- 
dleton.) 


Frorron.—In prose fiction the product of the 


year was scanty. Mrs. Stowe, in “ We and our 
Neighbors; or, The Records of an Unfashion- 


choes. Poems. By Helen A. Mannville. P 


aa 
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able Street” (Ford), showed her rare skill as 
a story-teller, with glimpses of her more com- 
manding power over her readers’ sensibilities. 
It is a remarkable instance of what genius can 
make out of what would seem scanty materials 
for a tale. Mr. Henry James, Jr., whose short 
stories have been much and justly admired, has 
essayed a longer flight. His novel ‘‘ Roderick 
Hudson” (Osgood), fulfills in a good degree the 
promise that was discerned in his minor fic- 
tions. He has also collected a volume of sto- 
ries entitled ‘‘ A Passionate Pilgrim, and other 
Tales.” In “A Norseman’s Pilgrimage,” by 
H. H. Boyesen (Sheldon), the author tries his 
hand at the delineation of American character. 
His American girls are partly drawn from ob- 
servation; partly, it may be suspected, from 
the conventional lay-figures in contemporary 
literature. Still, there are so much freshness 
and reality in the book as to produce a pleas- 
ing effect, and give promise of still better 
things. Mr. J. W. De Forest, in ‘‘ Playing the 
Mischief” (Harpers), has made fiction the me- 
dium of satire upon the abuses of public life. 
“Tales of the Argonauts,” by Bret Harte (Os- 
good), takes the reader back to the scenes and 
characters of the first California emigration, in 
the delineation of which Mr. Harte first gained 
the public attention. ‘‘ Castle Nowhere; Lake 
Country Sketches,” by Constance Fenimore 
Woolson (Osgood), may be said to have broken 
fresh ground for the purposes of fiction, and 
with encouraging success. Dr. Holland’s ‘‘Sev- 
enoaks ’’ (Scribner) better deserves its immense 
popularity than either of the author’s previous 
works. The same may be said of the Rev. E. 
P. Roe’s ‘‘ From Jest to Earnest” (Dodd). The 
author has the ear of a large public, for whom 
we might wish a more exacting taste, making 
success more difficult to the author, and com- 
pelling him to a higher style of work. ‘“ Mrs. 
Limber’s Raffle; or, a Church Fair and its Vic- 
tims”? (D. Appleton & Co.), is a brochure rath- 
er than a novel, but it is an exceedingly happy 
one in idea and execution. The following are 
of various and some of very considerable merit: 


Victor La Tourette. A Novel. By a Broad 
Churchman. (Roberts.) 
Hearts and Hands. A Novel. By Christian Reid. 


(D. Appleton & Co.) 
The Rainbow Creed. A Story of the Times. 


(Gill, Boston.) 
A Novel. By Frank Lee 
(Harpers 


Mr. Vauhan’s Heir. 
Benedict. 

Oakridge. An Old-Time Story. By J. Emerson 
Smith. in 

Jettatrice; or, The Veil withdrawn. By Madame 
A. Craven. Translated by Frances A, Shaw. (Estes 
& Lauriat, Boston.) 

Love Afioat. A Ory of the American Navy. By 
F. H. Sheppard, U.S. N. (Sheldon.) 

A Question of Honor. By Christian Reid, (D. Ap- 


pleton & Co.) 
By Frank Lee Benedict. 


St. Simon’s Niece. 
a iey ; 

The Abbé Tigrane, Candidate for the Papal Chair. 
By Ferdinand Fabre. Translated from the French 
by the Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon. (Ford.) 

; iis ar that are Told. By Rose Porter. (Ran- 
olph. 
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Buffets. By Charles H. Doe. (Osgood.) 

Mae Madden. A Story. By Mary Murdock Ma- 
son. With an Introductory Poem, by Joaquin Mil- 
ler. (Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 

Starting Out. A Story of the Ohio Hills: By 
Alexander Clark. (Lippincott) 

The Clandestine Marriage. By Eliza A. Dupuy 
(Peterson, Philadelphia.) 

Annette ; or, The Chronicle of Bellevue. A Nov- 
el. By Charlotte Walsingham. (Claxton, Phila- 
delphia.) 

The Fair Puritan. An Historical Romance of New 
England in the Days of Witchcraft. By Henry Wil- 
liam Herbert. (Lippincott.) 

Alice Brand. A Romance of the Capital. By A. 
G. Riddle. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Geier-Wally. A Tale of the Tyrol. By Wil- 
helmina von Hillern. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Brigadier Frederick. By MM. Erckmann -Cha- 
trian. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Perfect Love casteth out Fear. By Katharine 
Sedgwick Washburn. (Lee & Shepard.) 

Richard Ireton. A Legend of the Early Settle- 
ment of New England. By Martha Remick. (Loring. 
Boston.) 

Caring for No Man. A Novel. By Linn Boyd 
Porter. (Gill, Boston.) 

The Calderwood Secret. 
(Harpers.) 


Hoosier Mosaics. By Maurice Thompson. (Hale.) 
Danger; or, Wounded in the House of a Friend. 


By Virgina W. Johnson. 


A Temperance Novel. By T. 8S. Arthur: (J. M. 
Stoddart & Co., Philadelphia.) 
Irene of Armorica. <A Tale of the Time of Clovis. 


By J. C. Bateman. (Sadlier.) 

Afraja; or, Life and Love in Norway. Translated 
from the German, by Edwara Joy Morris. (Coates, 
Philadelphia.) 

Claude Melnotte as a Detective, and other Stories. 
By Allen Pinkerton. (Keen, Cooke & Co., Chicago.) 

Bertha’s Engagement. A New Society Novel. By 
Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. (Peterson.) 

The Old Chest; or, The Journal of a Family of the 
French People, from the Merovingian Times to our 
Own Days. ‘Translated from the French by Anna 
T. Sadlier. (Sadlier.) 

Infelice. A Novel. 
(Carleton.) 

Betty’s Bright Idea. Also, Deacon Pitkin’s Farm, 


By Augusta Evans Wilson. 


and, The First Christmas in New England. By 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. (Ford.) 
On the Heights. By Berthold Auerbach. Trans- 


lated by Simon Adler Stern. (Holt.) 

The Woman of Honor. ranslated from the 
French of Louis Enault, by Mrs. Rebecca L. Tutt. 
(Peterson.) 


Essays AnD Criticism.—Mr. Emerson will 
always be “ caviare to the general,” but to his 
own public—which has for some years been 
growing in extent, both at home and abroad— 
the issue of one of his volumes is anevent. As. 
usual, the title, ‘‘ Letters and Social Aims” 
(Osgood), is not very descriptive of the con- 
tents. But the essays are in his best vein. 
‘Nature and Culture,” by Harvey Rice (Lee 
& Shepard), is a volume made up of papers 
hardly worth republication. The following 
deserve notice: 


Winter Sunshine. By John Burroughs. 
Essays Aisthetical. By George H. Calvert. 


& Shepard.) 
A Sheaf of Papers. By T.G. A. (Roberts.) 


Pictures of Life in Camp and Field. By Benj. 


(Lee 


F. Taylor. (Griggs, Chicago.) 
Library Notes. By A. P. Russell. (Hurd & 
Houghton.) 
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TraveL AND Expitoration.—Of books of 
travel, in tht estimate of which literary quali- 
ties take precedence of the information im- 
parted, two or three deserve especial mention. 
‘‘ Impressions of London Social Life,” by E.S. 
Nadal (Scribner), is the work of a keen ob- 
server, and the vigor of his descriptions shows 
how much the value of observation depends 
on the qualities of mind that are brought to 
the task. A less brilliant but still very sug- 
gestive volume, giving the results gathered in 
a residence of years in Paris, is ‘‘The French 
at Home,” by Albert Rhodes, possibly too 
tolerant of French ‘ ways.” ‘Transatlantic 
Sketches,” by Henry James, Jr. (Osgood), and 
‘Switzerland and the Swiss, by an American 
Resident” (D. Appleton & Co.), give to him 
who, like Charles Lamb, ‘‘ travels only by map 
or card,” the advantage of very pleasant com- 
pany. ‘The Great South,” by Edward King, 
with its numerous and beautiful illustrations 
(American Publishing Co.), divides the read- 
er’s admiration between the information com- 
municated and the rich medium of communica- 
tion. ‘Our Barren Lands,” by W. B. Hazen, 
Colonel of the Sixth Infantry, U. S. A. (Clarke, 
Cincinnati), is a valuable though by no means 
flattering contribution to our knowledge of the 
national resources. ‘‘ Home Sketches in France, 
and other Papers, by the late Mrs. Henry M. 
Field, with some Notices of her Life and Char- 
acter”? (Putnams), besides its intrinsic value, 
has a pensive biographical interest. We give 
the following titles: 


Africa. The History of Exploration and Advent- 
ure, as given in the Leading Authorities from He- 
rodotus to Livingstone. By C. H. Jones. (Holt.) 

My Danish Days. With a Glance at the History, 
Traditions, and Literature of the Old Northern Coun- 
try. By George H. Griffin, late U. 8. Consul at Co- 
penhagen, etc. (Claxton.) | 

Summer in Norway. B 
LL.D. (Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 

Our Next-door Neighbor. A Winter in Mexico. 
By Gilbert Haven, D. D., Bishop of the Methodist- 
Episcopal Church. (Harpers.) 

Journey to Honduras, and Jottings by the Way. 
Interoceanic Railway. By R. G. Huston, C. 
(Clarke, Cincinnati.) 

Notes on Paris. By H. Taine, D.C. L., Oxon., ete. 
Gee with Notes, by John Austin Stevens. 

olt. ' 

The Economical European Tourist. A Journalist 
Three Months Abroad for $430, including Ireland, 
Scotland, England, France, Switzerland, Italy, Aus- 
tria, Prussia... showing what was enjoyed and what 
it cost, etc. By William Hemstreet. (American 
News Co.) 

Europe for Two Dollars a Day. A Few Notes for 
the Assistance of Tourists of Moderate Means. With 
some Personal Reminiscences of Travel. By M. F. 
Sweetser. (Osgood.) 

Three Months in the Orient; also, Life in Rome, 
and the Vienna Exposition. By Orville Justus Bliss. 
(Griggs, Chicago.) 

Four Thousand Miles of African Travel. A Per- 
sonal Record of a Journey up the Nile, through the 
Soudan, to the Confines of Central Africa, embracing 
an Examination of the Slave-Trade, and a Discussion 
of the Problem of the Sources of the Nile. By Al- 
van 8. Southworth, Secretary of the American Geo- 
graphical Society. (Baker, Pratt & Co.) 


John Dean Caton, 
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Arabistan; or, The Land of ‘‘The Arabian 
Nights.’? Being Travels through Egypt Arabia, 
and Persia, to Bagdad. og Pies Perry Fogg, A. M. 
With an Introduction by Bayard Taylor. (@ustin, 
Gilman & Co., Hartford.) 

An American in Iceland. By Samuel Kneeland, 
A.M., M.D. (Lockwood, Brooks & Co.) 

Illustrated Rambles in Bible-Lands. By Rey. 
Richard Newton, D.D. (S. 8. Union.) 

Backsheesh ; or, Life and Adventures in the Orient. 
By Colonel Thos. W. Knox. (A. D. Worthington, 
Hartford.) 

The Thrones and Palaces of Babylon and Nineveh, 
from Sea to Sea, A Thousand Miles on Horseback. 
By Jokn P. Newman, D.D. (Harpeérs.) 

Winter and Spring on the Shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. By J. i. Bennet. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Spain: Art Remains and Art Realities. Notes 
during nearly Three Years’ Residence. By H. Wil- 
lis Baxley. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


SolENCE AND PuiLosopny.—Of philosophy, 
in the original sense of that word, not much 
was given to the public. One adventurous 
treatise indeed appeared, proposing nothing 
less than entire reconstruction of metaphysics 
and ethics. ‘Metaphysics; or, The Science 
of Perception,” by the Rev. John Miller, of 
Princeton, N. J. (Dodd), embodies the results 
of the author’s thought for many years. It is 
acute, suggestive, interesting to an unusual de- 
gree, considering the subject; but that readers 
will be convinced by it is more than can be 
affirmed with much confidence. Other works, 
including some dealing with questions on the 
border-line between science, philosophy, and 
religion, have been contributed to our appara- 
tus for intellectual gymnastics: 


Thoughts on Causality, with References to Phases 
of Recent Science. By Alexander Winchell, LL. D. 
Professor in Syracuse University. (Munsell ‘Albany.} 

The Sensualistic Philosophy of the Nineteenth 
Century considered. By Robert L. Dabney, D.D., 
LL. D., Professor in the Union Theological Semina- 
ry, Va. sapien, 

Outline of the Evolution Philosophy. By Dr. M. 
E. Cazelles. Translated from the French by Rev. 
O. B. Frothingham. With an Appendix by E. L. 
Youmans, M D. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Ideas in Nature overlooked by Dr. Tyndall: being 
an Exposition of Dr. Tyndall’s Belfast Address. 
By James McCosh, D.D., LL. D., President of the 
College of New Jersey. See naka” 

Elementary Philosophy. Part I. Being the Sci- 
ence of Reasoning and the Art of Correct Reasonin 
according to Science ; or, Logic critically treated an 
applied. With a phapter on the Division and Defi- 
nition of Sciences. By James M. Willcox, Ph. D. 
(Coates, Philadelphia.) 

Religion and Science in their Relations to Philoso- 
phy. A Paper suggested by Dr. Tyndall’s Address 
at Belfast, and read before the Philosophical Society 
at Washington. By Prof. Charles W. Shields, D. D, 
(Scribner. ) 

The Mosaie Account of Creation the Miracle of 
To-day ; or, New Witnesses to the Oneness of Gene- 
sis and Science. To which are added an Inquiry as 
to the Cause and Epoch of the Present Inclination 
of the Earth’s Axis, and an Essay on Cosmology. 


By Charles B. Warring. (Schermerhorn.) 
Nature and the Bible. By J. W. Dawson, LL. D. 
(Carters. ) , 


Principia; or, Basis of Social Science, By R. J. 
Wright. (Lippincott.) 4 
. Among works on particular branches of 
science, an American contribution to the “In- 


. 
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ternational Scientific Series” (D. Appleton & 
Co.) deserves special reference: Prof. Whit- 
ney’s ‘The Life and Growth of Language: an 
Outline of Linguistic Science;” and a transla- 
tion prepared for the ‘‘ Popular Science Libra- 
ry.” of the same publishers: “‘ The Natural His- 
tory of Man; a Course of Elementary Lectures,” 
by Prof. A. de Quatrefages, translated from the 
French by Eliza A. Youmans. The translation 
and publication by Mr. B. R. Tucker, of Prince- 
ton, Mass., of Proudhon’s ‘‘ What is Property?” 
seem to imply an expectation of some popular 
interest in the doctrines of French communism. 
The issue of two additional volumes of Mr. Hu- 
bert Howe Bancroft’s ‘‘ Native Races of the 
Pacific States of North America” (D. Appleton 
& Oo.) carries forward toward completion a 
very interesting contribution to ethnography. 
The essays, posthumously published, of Mr. 
Isaac Butts, on ‘‘ Protection and Free Trade,” 
including ‘‘ An Examination into the Nature of 
Value, and the Agency of the Natural Forces 
in producing it” (Putnams), deserve the atten- 
- tion of political economists. The following list 
embraces some works more popular than scien- 
tific, though upon scientific topics: 

A History of North American Birds. By Spencer 
¥. Baird, Thomas M. Brewer, and Robert Ridgway. 
The Land-Birds. Illustrated by 593 Woodcuts and 
64 Plates of Life Size, illustrative of the Head of each 
Species. In three vols. Vol. II. (Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston.) 

Annual Record of Science and Industry for 1874. 
Edited by Spencer F. Baird, with the Assistance of 
Eminent Men of Science. (Harpers.) 

The Science-Record for 1875. A Compendium of 
Scientific Progress and Discovery during the Past 


Year. Edited by Alfred E. Beach. (Munn.) 
Astronomy. By J. Rambosson. ‘I'ranslated by 
C. B. Pitman. With 63 Engravings, 3 Maps of the 
Celestial Bodies, and 10 Colored Plates. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 
What is Music? By Isaac L. Rice. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) 


The Population of an Apple-Tree. By A. S. 
Packard, Jr. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston.) | 

A Catalogue of Plants growing without Cultivation 
within Thirty Miles of Amherst College. By Ed- 
ward Tuckerman, M. A., and Charles C. Frost, M. A. 
(Nelson, Amherst. ) 

Ancient Faiths and Modern. A Dissertation upon 
Worships, Legends, and Divinities in Western Asia, 
Europe, and elsewhere, before the Christian Era. 
By Thomas Inman, M.D. (Bouton.) 

On the General Integrals of Planetary Motion. 
By Simon Newcomb. (Smithsonian Contributions.) 

A New Treatise on the Elements of Mechanics, 
establishing Strict Precision in the Meaning of Dy- 
namical Terms, accompanied with an Appendix on 
Duodenal Arithmetic and Metrolo By John W. 
Nystrom, C.E. (Porter & Co., fae 

Outlines of Proximate Organic Analysis. For the 
Identification, Separation, and Quantitative Determi- 
nation of the more commonly-occurring Organic Com- 
Piet? By Albert B. Prescott, M. D., Professor of 

rganic an orp ed Chemistry in the University of 
Michigan, (Van Nostrand.) 

Manual of Determinative Mineralogy, with an In- 
troduction on Blow ipe Analysis. George J. 
Brush, Professor of Mineralogy in the Sheffield Sci- 
entific School ee College]. (Wiley.) 

A Course of Lectures on Physiology, as delivered 
by Prot. Kiss at the Medical School of the Univer- 
sity of Strasburg. Edited by Matthias Duval, M.D. 
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Translated by Robert Amory, M.D. (J. Campbell, 
Boston.) 

Chemical Examination of Alcoholic Liquors. A 
Manual of the Constituents of the Distilled Spirits 
and Fermented Liquors of Commerce, and their 
Qualitative and Quantitative Determination. By 
Albert B. Prescott, M.D. (Van Nostrand.) 

Reports and Papers presented at the Meetings of 
the American Public Health Association in the Year 
1875. (Hurd & Houghton.) 

The Sexes through Nature. By Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell. (Putnams.) 

Elements of the Differential and Integral Calculus, 
by a New Method, founded on the True System of 
Sir Isaac Newton, without the Use of Infinitesimals 
or Limits. By C. P. Buckingham, Professor in Ken- 
yon College, O. (Griggs, Chicago.) 

Social Science and National Economy. By Robert 
Ellis Thompson, Professor in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. (Porter & Co.) 

Projectiles and Rifled Cannon. Systems of Projec- ' 
tiles and Rifling, with Practical Suggestions for theiz 
Improvement, as embraced in a Report to the Chief 
of Ordnance, U.S.A. By Captain John G. Butler, 
Ordnance Corps, U.8. A. With an Appendix con- 
taining the Report of the Board on Experimenta] 
Rifled Guns on the Proof of an Eight-inch Converted 
Rifle. Illustrated by 36 Lithographic Plates. (Van 
Nostrand.) 

Contributions to Barometric Hypsometry. With 
Tables for Use in California, By J. D. Whitney, 
State Geologist. obs Brown & Co., Boston.) 

The Geology of New Hampshire. A Report com- 
paige the Results of Explorations ordered by the 

egislature. By C. H. Hitchcock, State Geologist, 
and J. H. Huntingdon, Principal Assistant. In Twe 
Parts. Part I. woe Geography. (E. C. East- 
man, Concord, N. H.) 

The Recent Origin of Man, as illustrated by Geol- 
ogy and the Modern Science of Prehistoric Arche- 
ology. By James C. Southall. . 

Storms: their Nature, Classification, and Laws. 
with the Means of redicting them by their Em- 
bodiments, the Clouds. By William Blasius, former- 
ly Professor of Natural Sciences in the Lyceum of 

anover. (Porter & Coates.) 

aps ae to Dana’s Mineralogy, by George J. 
Brush, Professor in the Sheffield Beientific School, 
and Edward 8. Dana, Curator of the Mineral Depart- 
ment of the Peabody Museum. (J. Wiley.) 

Key to the Hebrew-Egyptian Mystery in the Source 
of Measures originating the British Inch and the An- 
cient Cubit, by which was built the Great Pyramid 
of Egypt and the Temple of Solomon, and through 
the Possession and Use of which, Man, assuming to 
realize the Creative Law of the Deity, set it forth in 
a Mystery among the Hebrews, called Kabbala. By 
J. Ralston Skinner. (Clarke sanction as) 

The Birds and Seasons of New England. By Wil- 
son Flagg, author of ‘*‘ Woods and By-Ways of New 
England,’’ With Heliotype Illustrations. (Osgood.) 

Geological Survey of Missouri. By Ralph Pum- 
pelly, G. C. Brodhead, F. B. Meek, and B. F. Shu- 
mard. Three vols. and two atlases, (Van Nostrand.) 

The Primer of Political Economy. By Alfred B. 
ae and John J. Lalor. (Jansen, McClurg & Co., 

icago.). 

Mand of Qualitative Chemical Analysis, By Dr. 
C. Remegius Fresenius. Translated into the New 
8 a newly edited by Prof. 8. W. Johnson. 

iley. 

. Histolony and Histo-Chemistry of Man. By Hein- 
rich Frey. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
Text-Book of Physiology. By Austin Flint, Jr. 

(D. Appleton & Co. 


RELIGION AND THEOLoGy.— A few works 
worthy of particular consideration, as bearing 
upon theological science, or giving promise, in 
their range of thought or by their grace of 
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style, of more than ephemeral repute, rise above 
the general level of moral or pietistic mediocri- 
ty. Such are “The Theistic Conception of the 
World,” by B. F. Cocker, D. D., LL. D., Pro- 
fessor in the University of Michigan (Harpers) ; 
‘‘ Monumental Christianity; or, The Art and 
Symbolism of the Primitive Church,” by John 
P. Lundy (Bouton); ‘The Sacred Tabernacle 
of the Hebrews, its History and Significance,” 
by Rev. E. E. Atwater (Dodd); ‘ Philosophy 
of Trinitarian Doctrine,” by Rev. A. G. Pease 
(Putnams); ‘Christ and Humanity; with a 
Review, Historical and Critical, of the Doctrine 
of Christ’s Person,” by Henry M. Goodwin 
(Harpers); ‘A Dictionary of Religious In- 
formation for Popular and Professional Use,” 
edited by the Rev. Lyman Abbott, assisted by 
the Rev. T. J. Conant, D. D. (Harpers); the 
sermons of the late Rev. Frederick Brooks 
(Osgood); ‘‘ Bible Lands: their Modern Cus- 
toms and Manners illustrative of Scripture,” 
by the Rev. Henry J. Van Lennep, D. D. (Har- 
pers); ‘“‘Christian Belief and Life,” sermons 
by the Rev. A. P. Peabody, D. D., LL. D. (Rob- 
erts); ‘‘Christian Missions,” by Julius H. 
Seelye, Professor in Amherst College (Dodd) ; 
‘‘God’s Word through Preaching,” lectures by 
John Hall, D. D. (Dodd); ‘‘ Conditions of Suc- 
cess in Preaching without Notes,” by Rich- 
ard §. Storrs, D. D., LL.D. (Dodd); “ Elijah, 
the Prophet,” by Rev. William M. Taylor, D. D. 
(Harpers); and “Patmos; or, The Kingdom 
and Patience,” by Rev. Justin A. Smith, D. D. 
(Griggs, Chicago). The titles that follow are 
arranged in the order of their dates of publica- 
tion, and not of their topics or relative im- 
portance: 


Congregational Worship. By Rev. A. J. Gordon. 
(Young, Boston.) 

The Book of Common Prayer of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church, adapted and set forth for Use by 
the Second General Council of the said Church, held 

‘in the City of New York, May, 1874. With and with- 
out Hymns; also, Hymnal separate. (J. H. Moore, 
Philadelphia.) 

The Book of Common Prayer of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church, compared with that of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the United States. (Moore, 
Philadelphia. ) 

Odd-Fellowship. Its Doctrine and Practice ex- 
amined in the Light of God’s Word, and judged by 
its own Utterances. Translated from the German 
of Rev. J. H. Brockman, Pastor of the German Lu- 
theran Church, Fort Atkinson, Wis. (Published by 
the author. 

Needed Phases of Christianity. By James H. 
Fairchild, D.D. (Pratt & Brattle, Oberlin, O.) 

Preparing to Teach. For Study by Sunday-School 
Teachers and Training-Classes. By John Hall, D.D., 
Edward P. Humphrey, D. D., LL. D., Wm. Henry 
Green, D. D., LL. D., Francis L. Patton, D. D., and 
Rey. J. Bennett Tyler. (Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication.) 

The Social Law of God. Sermons on the Ten 
Commandments. By Edward A. Washburn, D. D. 
(T. Whittaker.) 

Lost Forever. By L. T. Townsend, D. D., author 
of ‘‘ Credo,” etc. fuss & Shepard.) F 

A Christian. What? How? Why’? By Rev. Wm. 
H. Willcox. (Congregational Publication Society.) 

Spiritual Struggles of a Roman Catholic, An Auto- 


biographical Sketch, by Louis N. Beaudry. With an 
Introduction by Rev. B. Hawley, D.D. (Nelson & 
Phillips.) 

Together; or, Life in the Circuit. By Mrs. E. E. 
Boyd. (Nelson & Phillips. 

In Inquiry into the Use of Baptizo, and the Nature 
of Christic and Patristic Baptism, as exhibited in the 
Holy Scriptures and Patristic Writings. By James 
W. Dale, D.D. (Rutter, Philadelphia.) 

Fraternal Camp-Meeting Sermons, preached by 
Ministers of the Various Branches of Methodism, at 
the Round Lake Camp-Meeting, N. Y., July, 1874. 
With an Introduction by Bishop Peck. (Nelson.) 

Lessons in Bible-History. In Three Parts. Pre- 

ared for the Use of Catholic Schools. By a Teacher. 

ith the Approbation of the Most Rev. J. McCloskey, 
D.D., Archbishop of New York. (P. O’Shea.) 

The Abiding Comforter, a Necessity to Joyful 
Piety and Eminent Usefulness. By Rev. Anthony 
Atwood, of the Philadelphia Annual Conference. 
(A. Wallace, Philadelphia. ) 

No Room for Jesus. By Charles F. Deems. (Dut- 


ton.) 

Church-Members’ Handbook of Theology. By the 
Rev. Norvell Robertson. (Southern Baptist Publi- 
cation Society.) 

Bishop Seabury’s Communion-Office. Reprinted 
in Fac-simile. With an Historical Sketch and Notes 
by the Rev. Samuel Hart, A.M. (Whittaker.) 

hi that Kill. By T. DeWitt Talmage. (Har- 

ers. 
, Lectures on Revivals. By Edward Norris Kirk, 
D.D. Edited by Rey. David O. Mears. (Congre- 
gational Publication Society, Boston.) 

The Baptismal Catechism. By the Rev, A. Net- 
tles, of the South Carolina Conference. (Southern 
Methodist Publication House.) 

The Person and Character of Jesus Christ. B 
Thomas Armitage, D.D. (American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society.) 

The Mistress of Novices enlightened upon her 
Duties; or, Method of Direction for the Use of Per- 
sons charged to form Souls to Christian and Reli- 
gious Perfection. By M. Abbé Leguay. Translated 

y a Member of the Order of Merey. (Catholic Pub- 
lication Society.) 

The Manual of the Queen of Angels. A Prayer- 
Book for Daily Use. Compiled by the Sisters of 
Mercy. Witha Preface by the Very Rev. T.S. Pres- 
ton, V.G. Approved by the Most Rev. J. McClos- 
key, D. D., Archbishop of New York. 

Authorized Report of the Proceedings of the First 
Congress of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, held in the City of New York, Octo- 
ber 6 and 7, 1874. Compiled by the Secretary. 


(Whittaker. ) 


Seeking and Finding. From the German. B 
Lewis Henry Steiner. (Reformed Church Board o: 
Publication.) 

Nature, Order, and Fellowship of the Church. By 
W. W. Everts, b.D. (Ward. 

Covenant Prayers: Short Forms for Family Prayer, 
with Special Reference to the Christian Covenant 
and the Promises of our Saviour. By A. Cleveland 
Cox, Bishop of Western New York. (M. Taylor, 
Buffalo.) 

‘“‘Our Bible:”? Three Lectures by Rev. J. O. M. 
Hewitt. (Jansen, McClurg & Co., peng, Sag 

Christ and the World: Secularism the Enemy 
of the Church. By Right Rev. F. D. Huntington, 
8. T. D., Bishop of Central New York. (Dutton. 

Divine Pictures of the Christian Centuries. 
Rev. Ezra D. Simons, (W. H. Young, Wr’ Wee 

Via Sacra; or, Footprints of Christ. A Book for 
Holy Week. By the Rev. William A. Leonard. 
With an Introduction, by the Rev. Charles H. Hall, 


D. D. (Dutton.) 
God’s Rule for Christian Giving: A Practical Es- 
say on the Science of Christian Econom Wil- 


2 2 
liam Speer. (Presbyterian Board of Publication.) 


Pe Te 


- William B. Orvis. 


' don; L. 
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Shams in Lent; or, The Real and the False in 


Lenten Duties. Henry C. Potter, D. D. (Dutton. ) 


Love Enthroned: Essays on Evangelical Perfec- 
tion. By Daniel Steele, D.D. (Nelson & ARENDS.) 

The Church identified by a Reference to the His- 
tory of its Origin, Extension, and Perpetuation, with 
Special Reference to the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States. By William D. Wilson, D. D., 
LL.D. (Dutton.) 

Our King and Saviour; or, The Story of our Lord’s 
Life on Earth. By Daniel Wise, D.D. With 88 
illustrations. (Nelson & Phillips.) 

Convert Culture. By Granville S. Abbott. (Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia.) 

The Criterion; or, How to detect Error and arrive 
at Truth. By Rev. J. Balmes. Translated by a 
Catholic Priest. (O’Shea.) 

A Tract for the Missions on Baptism as a Sacra- 
ment in the Catholic Church. By Rev. M.S. Gross. 
(Catholic Publication Society.) 

Prayer and its Relation to Modern Thought. A 
Course of Lectures delivered before the Theological 
Seminary and ak College at New Brunswick, 
N.J. By IsaacS. Hartley, D.D. (Reformed Church 
Board of Publication.) 

The Story of a Convert as told to his Former Pa- 
rishioners after he became a Catholic. By B. W. 
Whitcher, A. M., late a Clergyman of the Protestant 


' Episcopal Church, and joint Author, with his late 


ife, of the ‘‘ Widow Bedott Papers.”’ (O’Shea.) 

The Scriptural Doctrine of Kecognition in the 
World to Come. By Rev. George Zabriskie Gray. 
( Whittaker.) 

The Society of Friends in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury: an Historical View of the Convulsions and 
Schisms therein during that Period. By William 
Hodgson. (Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Every Sunday: a Course of Sermons for the Chris- 


oan ee By Rev. John N. Norton, D.D.. (Whit- 
taker. 

Sermons by O. B. Frothingham. Second Series. 
(Putnams.) 


The American Evangelists, D. L. Moody and Ira 
L. Sankey, in Great Britain and Ireland. By John 
Hall, D. D., New York, and George H. Stuart, Phil- 
adelphia. (Dodd & Mead.) 

Evangelicai Catholic Papers. A Collection of Es- 
says, Letters, and Tractates, from the Writings of 
the Rev. William rive aie Muhlenberg, D. D. 
during the Last Forty 
Ayres. (Whittaker.) 

ow we Spend our Years. By William M. Pax- 
ton. (Randolph.) 

Ritualism Dethroned, and the True Church Found; 
or, The Divine Life in all the Christian Ages most 
revealed in those Churches and ‘‘ Martyrs of Jesus”? 
that have witnessed against a Ceremonial and Sacra- 
mental Law. A Plea for Christian Liberty, Chris- 
tian Union, and the Higher Christian Life. By Rev. 
(H. Longstreth, Philadelphia.) 

Interlinear Translation of the Sacred Scriptures, 
with Grammatical and Critical Notes. By Dr. Leon- 
ard Tafel, New York; Dr. Rudolph L. Tafel, Lon- 
. Tafel, Philadelphia. New Testament 
Greek Text, Part 1V. (Boericke & Tafel.) 

The Work of God in Great Britain under Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey, 1873-75. With Biographical 
Sketches. By Rufus W. Clark, D.D. (Harpers.) 

Ecce Unitas; or, A Plea for Christian Unity in 
which its True Principles and Basis are considered. 
By Eureka. (Hitchcock & Walden, Cincinnati.) 

Freedom and Fellowship in Religion. A Collec- 
tion of Essays and Addresses. Edited by a Com- 
mittee of the Free Religious Association. With an 
Introduction on the Religious Outlook. By Rev. 
0. B. Frothingham. (Roberts.) ~*~» 


ears. Compiled by Anne 


The Keys of the Creeds. (Putnams.) 
Through the Year. Thoughts relating to the Sea- 
sons of Nature and the Church. By the Rev. Ho- 


ratio N. Powers, D.D. (Roberts.) 
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A Pastor’s Recollections. By T.G. Dashiell. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 

Biblical Standpoint. Views of the Sonship of 
Christ, the Comforter, and Trinity. With an Ap- 
endix on the Atonement, By Asa Wilbur. (Wil- 
iams, Boston.) 

_ Christianity Delineated: or, The Christian Re- 
ligion Systematically Explained according to the 
Decisions of Scripture and Reason, in a Series of 
Sermons, Doctrinal, Experimental, and Practical. 


In4 vols. Vol. I. By Chandler Curtis. (Crocker 
& Brewster, Boston. 
The Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. By Louis 


Veuillot. Translated into English by the Rev. An- 
thony Farley. (Catholic Publication Society.) 

Manual of the Blessed Sacrament. Translated 
from the French of Rev. T. B. Boone, 8S. J., by Mrs. 
Annie Blount Storrs. (Catholic Publication Society.) 

Preaching: Manner and Matter. An Address by 
Rev. John Hall, D. D., delivered before the Drew 
Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. (Nelson & 
Phillips.) 

Justification by Faith, as held and taught by 
Lutherans, together with the Associated Doctrines 
of Sanctification and the Union of the Soul with 
Christ; or, the Lutheran Doctrine of the Inner Life. 
By Simeon W. Harkey, D.D. (Lutheran Publica- 
tion Society.) 

Discourses. By the Rev. Abner Jackson, D. D. 
LL. D., some time President of Hobart College and 
oS President of Trinity College, Hartford. (Whit- 
taker.) 

Hand-Book of Bible Geogra hy. By Rey. George 
H. Whitney, D.D. (Nelson & hillips.) 

My Uncle Toby; His Table-Talks and Reflections. 
By an Attorney-at-Law. (Hitchcock & Walden.) 

The Church and her Children. By William Bar- 
rows, D. D. (Congregational Publishing sg 

Future Punishment. By Samuel C. Bartlett, Pro- 
fessor Chicago Theological Seminary. (Hitchcock 
& Walden.) 

The New Testament with Notes and Comments, ac- 
companied with Maps and Illustrations. By Rev. Ly- 
man Abbott. Vol.I. Matthew and Mark. (Barnes.) 

Childhood. The Text-Book of the Age, for Par- 
ents, Pastors, and Teachers, and all Lovers of 
Childhood. By Rev. W. F. Grafts. (Lee & Shep- 


ard.) 

The Revised Compendium of Methodism: embrac- 
ing the History and Present Condition of its Various 
Branches in all Countries. By Rev. James Porter, 
D.D. (Nelson & Phillips.) 

Jonah, the Self-Willed Prophet. A Practical Expo- 
sition of the Book of Jonah; together with a Trans- 
lation and Exegetical Notes. By Stuart Mitchell. 
(Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Philadelphia.) 

Daily Thoughts. Readings for Every Day in the 
Year. By Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D. D., of Brook- 
lyn. (Dodd & Mead.) 

Illustrated History of Hymns and their Authors, 
By Rev. Edwin M. Long. (J. F. Jaggers, Phila- 
delphia. ) 

The Story of the Hymns; or, Hymns that have a 
History. An Account of the Origin of Hymns of 
Personal Religious Experience. By Hezekiah But- 
terworth. (American Tract Society.) 

Every-Day Religion. Sermons by T. De Witt Tal- 
mage. (Harpers.) 

Evangelists in the Church from Philip, a. p. 35, 
to Moody and Sankey, a. p. 1875. By Rev. P. C. 
Headley. With 16 Portraits. (H. Hoyt, Boston.) 

Golden Truths. A Series of Sermons for the Chris- 
tian Year, with a Special Course for Holy Week. 
By John N. Norton, D.D, (Whittaker.) 

Present Conflict of Science with the Christian 
Religion; or, Modern Skepticism met on its own 
Ground. By Herbert W. Morris, A.M. (Zeigler, 
Philadelphia. ) ¥ 

Christ in Literature: being a Treasury of Choice 
Readings, together with the Four Gospels arranged 
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in one Continuous Narrative, printed concurrently 
with the Readings. By Edward Eggleston. (Ford.) 

Ecclesiology. A Fresh Inquiry as to the Funda- 
mental Idea and Constitution of the New Testament 
Church. With a Supplement on Ordination. By 
Rev. E. J. Fish, D.D. (Authors’ Publishing Co.) 

The Great Revival in the Church of England. By 
the Rev. J. W. Bonham. (L. Whittaker.) 

The Romance of Missions; or, Inside Views of 
Life and Labor in the Land of Ararat. By Maria 
A. West. With an Introduction by Mrs. Charles. 


(Randolph.) 
Commentary on the New Testament. By D. D. 
Whedon, D. Vol, IV. (Nelson & Phillips.) 


Christians and the Theatre. 
ley. (Nelson & Phillips.) 

A Reply to the Liberal Tract Society; and also to 
all who interpret the Scriptures from Self-derived 
Intelligence. (Carter & Pettee, Boston.) 

The Wesleyan Demosthenes. Comprising Select 
Sermons of Rev. Joseph Beaumont. ith a Sketch 
of his Character. By Rev. J. B. Wakely, D. D. 
(Nelson & Phillips.) 

Methodism andits Methods. By Rev. J. T. Crane, 
D.D. (Nelson & Phillips.) 

Bible Bulwarks; or, A Sevenfold Argument in De- 
fense of the Scriptures. By Rev. Richard Newton, 
D.D. (American Sunday-School Union.) 

Religion and Progress. An Essay. By Henry C. 
Pedder. 


Art.—Of works on art, including music and 
engraved copies from celebrated artists, there 
are a few to be noted: 


Art Life and Theories of Richard Wagner. Se- 
lected from his Writings, and translated by Edward 
L. Burlingame. With a Preface, a Catalogue of 
Wagner’s Published Works, ete. (Holt.) 

The Cultivation of Art, and its Relations to Re- 
ligious Puritanism and Money-getting. By A. RK. 
Cooper. Read before the Louisville Library Asso- 
ciation. (Sowerby.) 

Piano and Song: How to Teach, How to Learn, 
and How to Form a Judgment of Musical Perform- 
ances. Translated from the German of Friedrich 
Wieck. (Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston.) 

Original Hymn Tunes, Chants, Sentences, and 
Motets. Composed by Henry K, Oliver. 

Boston.) 

German Four-part Songs for Mixed Voices. With 
English Words. Edited by N. H. Allen. (Ditson.) 

A Glimpse of the Art of Japan. By James Jack- 
son Jarves. (Hurd.) 

Famous Painters and Paintings. By Mrs. J. H. 
Shedd. Illustrated with Heliotypes of Engravings 
from Works by Raphael, Correggio, Titian, ete. (Os- 


By Rev. J. M. Buck- 


good.) 

Child-Life in Pictures. Containing 24 Heliotype 
Plates from Correggio, Copley, Reynolds, Greuze, 
Lawrence, Murillo, Landseer, Raphael, and other 
Painters. (Osgood.) 


_Uszrun Arts.—This is a comprehensive di- 
vision, covering a wide range, from architect- 
ure to cookery, and not excluding even the 
destructive art of war: | 


Fret-Sawing and Wood-Carving, for Amateurs. 
By George A. Sawyer. Illustrated from Numerous 
Drawings by the Author. (Lee & Shepard.) 

Guillaume’s Interior Architecture. Containin 
Twelve Folio Plates, showing Twelve Designs aa 
Eight Sections of Doors, Stairs, Window-Finish, 
Mantels, Wainscoting, etc., and Two Elevations for 
Dwellings in French and Italian Style. (Bicknell. ) 

Graphical Method for the Analysis of Bridge- 
Trusses: extended to Continuous Girders and Draw- 
Spans. By Charles E. Greene, A. M., Professor of 
Civil Engineering, University of Michigan, (Van 
Nostrand.) 


(Ditson, ~ 
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The Progressive Shipbuilder. By John W. Grif- 
fiths. Vol. I., with 20 Lithographic Plates and 14 
Woodcuts. (Published by the Author.) 

Ceramic Art: A Report on Pottery, Porcelain, 
Tiles, Terra-Cotta, and Brick, with a Table of Marks 
and Monograms, etc. By William P. Blake, U. 8. 
Centennial Commissioner at Vienna. From the Vol- 
ume of Reports of the Massachusetts Commission 
to Vienna, 1873. (Van Nostrand.) 

Narrow-Gauge Railways in America: embracing 
a Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Success of the 
New System, and Valuable Statistics, ete. Also a 
Directory of Narrow-Gauge Railways in North Amer- 
ica. Pats Howard Fleming. Illustrated. (Van Nos- 
trand. ) 

Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary: being 
a Description of Tools, Instruments, Machines, Pro- 
cesses, and Engineering; History of Inventions; 
General Technological Vocabulary and Digest of Me- 
chanical Appliances in Science and the Arts. By 
Edward H. Knight. Illustrated with upward of 
5 “rs Balt a: a In 8 volumes. Vols. I. and II. 
(ford. 

Tabey's Village and Country Houses; or, Cheap 
Homes for All Classes. Comprising 84 Pages of 
Designs. (Orange Judd Co.) 

Catechism of the Locomotive. By M.N. Forney, 
Mechanical Engineer. (Railroad Gazette.) 

Breakfast, Luncheon, and Tea. By Marion Har- 
land. (Scribner.) 

Illustrated Homes. 
Real Houses and Real People. By 
(Osgood.) 

Progressive American Architecture: presentin 
in Illustration an Extensive Collection of Origina 
Studies for ee Or Banks, School and Office 
Buildings, etc. By G. B. Croff, Architect. (Orange 
Judd & Co.) 

The Manufactories and Manufacturers of Pennsyl- 
vania of the Nineteenth Century. With 173 Steel 
Eagrevings. (Galaxy ‘Publishing Co., Philadel- 

ia 


A Series of eat cae 
. C. Gardner, 


Mineral Deposits in Essex Maca Massachusetts, 
especially in Newbury and Newburyport. With 
Msp. By Chas. J. Brockway. (Williams, Boston.) 

Manual of Architecture for Churches, Parson- 
ages, and Schoolhouses. (Bicknell.) 

The Origin and Antiquity of Engraving. With 
Some Remarks on the Utility and Pleasures of Prints. 
By W. 8S. Baker. With Heliotype Lllustrations. 
(Osgood.) - 

The Pistol as a Weapon of Defense in the House 
and on the Road. How to choose it and how to use 
it. (Industrial Publishing Co.) 

Church Decoration. A Practical Manual of Ap- 
propo Ornamentation. Edited by a Practical Ll- 
uminator. With 16 Full-page Colored Illustrations. 
(Dutton. ) 


Stereotomy. Problems in Stone-Cutting. By 8. 


Edward Warren, C. E. (J. Wiley.) 
The Amateur Trapper and Trap-Maker’s Guide. 
By Stanley Harding. (Dick & Fitzgerald.) 

_ How to Make Candy. A Manual of Plain Diree- 
tions for the more Popular Forms of Confectionery, 
(Dustin, Gilman & Co., Hartford.) 

Monumental Designs. By C. and W. H. Foggett. 
(Van Nostrand.) 

Hand-Book for Charcoal-Burners.. By G. Svede- 
lius. Translated from the Swedish by R. B. An-» 
derson, A.M. With Notes by W. J. L. Nicodemus, 
C.E. (Wiley.) 

Weights, Measures, and Money. By F. W. Clarke. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 


JUVENILE.—The mental provender offered to 
young readers, like that which their seniors 
enjoy, is good, bad, and indifferent; and se- 
vere, and deservedly so, as has been the criticism 
directed upon it, we are not certain that the 
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proportion of ill-deserving books is larger 
among juvenile publications than in those pre- 
pared for maturer minds. ‘The standard of 
excellence in this department of literature has 
been noticeably raised within the last few 
years. Colonel Higginson’s “Young Folks’ 
History of the United States’ (Lee & Shepard) 
is better than folks of any age had, not so 
many years ago. Miss L. M. Alcott is at her 
best in ‘‘ Eight Cousins; or, the Aunthill” 
(Roberts), and her best is second tonone. Mr. 
Trowbridge completes his “Jack Hazard” 
series in ‘‘The Young Surveyor;” the dog 
‘Lion’? comes near being the real hero of all 
the books, which, however, are wholesomely 
entertaining throughout. Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 
whose “‘ William Henry ” is a genuine creation 
of genius, favors the youngsters with such ‘‘ A 
Story-Book for Children”? (Osgood) as nobody 
else could write. The lady who writes under 
the name of “Susan Coolidge,” in her ‘“ Nine 
Little Goslings”’ (Roberts), skillfully links her 
. stories to the nursery legends of ‘ Mother 
Goose.” ‘The Catskill Fairies,’ with its 
wealth of illustrations (Harpers), opens indeed 
a fairy world. And of kindred excellence are 
the following: 

Doings of the Bodley Family in Town and 
Country. 77 Illustrations. (Hurd.) 

Jolly Good Times; or, Child Life ona Farm. By 


P. Thorne. (Roberts.) 
The Big Brother. A Story’ of Indian War. By 


George rag! Eggleston. (Putnams.) 

Mice at Play. <A Story for the Whole Family. 
By Neil Forrest. (Roberts. ) 

Tales out of School By Frank R. Stockton. 
(Seribner.) 

The Asbury Twins. By Sophie May. (Lee & 
Shepard.) 

Stories. By Mrs. L. C. Moulton, E. Stuart Phelps, 
Ella Farman, Rossiter Johnson, and other Story- 
Tellers. (Lothrop.) 

There’s no Place like Home. By Amanda M. 
Douglas. (Gill, Boston.) 

The Horn of Plenty of Home Poems and Home 
Pictures. By Sophie May. (Gill.) 


Frisk and his Flock. By Mrs. D. P. Sanford. 
(Dutton.) 


A useful and entertaining form of juvenile 
literature is compends of history, biography, 
travel, and adventure, descriptive zodlogy, and 
_ the like: 


The Island of Fire [Iceland]; or, A Thousand 
Years of the Old Northern Home, 874-1874. By 
Rev. P. C. Headley. (Lee & Shepard.) - 

The Adventures of the Chevalier de La Salle and 
his Companions in their Explorations of the Prairies 
Forests, Lakes, and Rivers of the New World, an 
their Interviews with the SavageTribes Two Hundred 
Years ago [series of ‘*‘ American Pioneers and Pa- 
triots’’]. By John 8. C. Abbott. (Dodd.)—Also in 
the same series: 

Life of Christopher Columbus. By John §. C. 
Abbott. (Dodd.) ' 

Life of George Washington. By John 8. C. Ab- 
bott. (Dodd.)— 

Arctic Heroes; Facts and Incidents of Arctic Ex- 
ploration, from the Earliest Voyages to the Dis- 
covery of the Fate of Sir John Franklin. By. Rev. 
Z. A. Mudge. (Nelson.) 

African Adventure and Adventurers. Edited by 
Rev. G. T. Day, D.D. New Edition, enlarged by 
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Extracts from Dr. Livingstone’s Last Journal. 
(Lothrop.) ‘ 
Uncrowned Kings; or, Sketches of some Men of 
Mark, who rose from Obscurity to Renown. By 
Rev. Daniel Wise, D. D. (Hitchcock, Cincinnati.) 
John Winthrop and the Great Colony. By Charles 
K. True, D. D. (Nelson & Phillips.) 

Hoofs and Claws. By Rev. Sidney Dyer, A.M. 
(American Baptist Publication Society.) 

Summer Days on the Hudson. The Story of a 
Pleasure Tour, from Sandy Hook to the Saranac 
Lakes, including Incidents of Travel, Legends, His- 
torical Anecdotes, Sketches of Scenery, ete. By 
Daniel Wise, D. D. (Nelson & Phillips.) 

Life of Benjamin Franklin. By Rev. J. Chaplin. 
(Lothrop.) 


Of the different grades of fiction, moral or 
otherwise, and books designed to inform, to 
instruct, or to entertain, there is the usual 
variety. 

Parlor Amusements for the Young Folks. 


B. Bartlett. (Osgood.) 
Wedding-Garments; or, Bessie Morris’s Diary. 


By G. 


By Mary W. McLain, Author of ‘‘ Lifting the Veil,’ 
ete. (Scribner.) ~ 

The Old House on Briar Hill. By Isabella Grant 
Meredith. (Dodd.) 


The Three Bank Notes. From the German of 
Franz Hoffmann. By Miss R. H. Shively. (Luther- 
an Board of Publication.) 

Chauncey Judd; or, The Stolen Boy. A Story of 
the Revolution. By Israel P. Warren. (Warren & 
Wyman, Boston.) 

The Dawn of Light. A Story of the Zenana Mis- 
sion. (Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

The Royal Road to Fortune. By Emily 
ton Miller. (Nelson & Phillips.) 

The Bible for the Young; being the Precepts and 
Narratives of the Holy Scriptures, presented with 
Comments in Simple and Attractive Language for the 
ones from the Writings of the Rev. Ingham Cob- 
bin, the Rev. Matthew Wer? , and others. Edited 
and partly rewritten by the Rev. George Alexander 
Crooke, D.D., D.C. L. (Ashmead, Philadelphia.) 

Jesus of Nazareth, His Life, for the Young. By 
Joseph P. Thompson, D.D. (Osgood.) 

Our Three Boys. by Sarah E, Chester. (Ameri- 


ean Tract ono: 

The Youn utlaw. <A Story of Street-Life in 
New York. By Horatio Alger, Jr. (Loring, Boston.) 

Little Folks at Redbow. By Mary A. Denison. 
(Young, Boston. 

A Spirit in 
(Young.) 

Ocean-Born; or, The Cruise of the Yachts oe 
pleting the ‘Yacht Series’). By Oliver Optic. 
(Lee & Shepard.) 

Wolf Run; or, The Boys of the Wilderness. By 
Elijah Kellogg. eee & ereree 

the Old Mill. By Mary Dwinell Chellis. (Con- 
gregational Publication Society. 

Grandmother Brown’s School Days; or, Educa- 
tion as it was Seventy Years ago. By Lucy Ellen 
Guernsey. (American Sunday-School Union. 
elk ee By the Author of ‘Silent Tom.’? (Lo- 
throp. 

Bred and Gener By the Author of “ The Wide, 
Wide World.” (Carters.) 

The Rapids of Niagara. 
lishers. ) 

Gipsy’s Adventures. 


ranting 


rison. By Clara F. Guernsey. 


(Same author and pub- 


By Josephine Pollard. 
(Nelson & Phillips.) 


How Tiptoe Grew. By Katharine Williams. 
(American Tract Society.) 

Eugene and his Friends. From the French of 
Mme. E. de Prepensé. _ By Mrs. Julia Goodfellow. 
(American Baptist Publication Society.) } 

Wide-Awake Pleasure-Book. By the Best Ameri- 
can Authors. (Lothrop.) 
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Wend ae eee 
Popular Authors. othrop. . 
ome West; or, The Perils of a Poor Boy. By 


Oliver Optic. (Lee & Shepard.) 
Youn ae By Julia i Eastman. (Lothrop.) 
Brought to the Front; or, The Young Defenders. 


By Elijah Kellogg. (Lee & Shepard.) 
Hymns and Rhymes for Home and School, collect- 
ed by Mrs. 8. C. Guild. (Nicholas & Hill, Boston.) 
The Nursery Rattle for Little Folks. By Anne 
Huber. Twelve Chromo Illustrations. (Lippincott.) 


Scnoot Text-Booxs.—It is to be presumed 
that the supply of these is regulated by the de- 
mand, economically considered, but how far 
the demand is artificially created admits of a 
question. Among the numerous and compet- 
ing manuals of instruction, there are enough 
of a high order to justify the belief that on the 
whole the tests of success in teaching are be- 
come more exacting. An indication that the 
art of teaching itself is felt to be in need of ex- 
press cultivation is given in the publication of 
‘The Teachers’ Handbook for the Institute and 
the Class-Room,” by William F. Phelps, M. A. 
(Barnes). The interest that is felt in the study 
of the Greek and Latin classics is apparent in 
the thorough editing of the text-books provided 
for the student, of which the following are ex- 
amples : 

A Method of Instruction in Latin; being a Com- 

anion and Guide in the Study of Latin Grammar. 
By J. H. Allen and J. B. Greenough. (Ginn Bros., 
Boston.) 

Selections from the Poems of Ovid, chiefly Meta- 
morphoses. (Same editors and nora 

Latin Composition. By J. H. and W.F. Allen, 
and J. B. Greenough. (Ginn. 

os. 1 and 2. 


Preparatory Latin Course. 
editors and publishers. ) 

Edited by James 
(Uni- 


Thoughts and Descriptions from 


(Same 


The Select Orations of Lysias. 
Morris Whiton, Ph. D. (Ginn.) 

A Latin Primer. By B. LL. Gildersleeve. 
versity Publishing Company.) 

Latin Reader. (Same author and Netpena 

A New and Concise Method oft Reciting Latin 
Verbs. Adapted to any Latin Grammar. By Martin 
Bahler, A. M. (Dennis & Co., Newark, N. J. 

The Satires of A. Persius Flaccus. Edited B. 
L. Gildersleeve, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor in Uni- 
versity of Virginia. (Iarpers.) 

The Germania, Agricola, and Dialogus de Oratori- 
bus, of Tacitus. ith Explanatory Notes by Prof. 
George Stuart. (Eldridge, Philadelphia.) 

The Oration of Demosthenes on the Crown, with 
Extracts from the Oration of Aischines against Cte- 
siphon, and Explanatory Notes. By Martin L. 
D’Ooge, Ph. D., Professor of Greek, tiavetaity of 
Michigan. (Griggs, Chicago.) 


Some of the text-books for the study of 
modern languages deserve like commendation: 


German Classics for American Students. Vol. I. 
Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea. Edited, with an 
Introduction, Commentary, ete., by Prof. James 
Morgan Hart. Vol. II. Schiller’s Die Piccolomini. 
Edited by Prof. Hart. (Putnams.) 

A First German Book. By Charles A. Schlegel, 
Professor of Modern Languages in the Normal Col- 
lege, City of New York. (L. W. Schmidt.) 

Introductory German Reader. By Dr. Emil Otto. 
With Notes and Vocabulary by Edward 8. Joynes, 
M. A., Professor in Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, Virginia, (Holt.) 

erman Grammar. A Text-Book for the Practi- 
cal Study of the German Language. By J. Adolph 
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Schmidt, A. M., and Hermann J. Schmidt. (Lip- 
pincott. ) 

The Rudiments of German Etymology. A Neces- 
sary Appendix to Every German Class-Book. By 
Henry Klein, A.M, (M. Taylor, Buffalo, N. Y.) 

Introduction to Anglo-Saxon. By Stephen H. 
Carpenter. (Ginn, Boston.) 

An Illustrated Child’s First Book in French. By 
Professor Jean Gustave Keetels. (Clark & Maynard.) 

French Children at Home. An Introduction to 
‘Comment on parle 4 Paris.”?> By Madame de 
Peyrac. (D. Appleton & Nee 

Practical Course with the Spanish Language. 

On Woodbury’s Plan with German. By H. M. Mon- 
santo, A. M., and Louis A. Languellier, LL. D. | 
(Ivison.) 


Text-books in science engage the ability 
and zeal of some of the most successful scien- 
tific investigators, and the skill of instructors 
in our highest institutions: 


The Geological Story Briefly Told. An Introduce- 

tion to Geology for the General Reader and for Be- 

inners in the Science. By James D. Dana, LL. D. 
Ivison. 

First Book of Zodlogy. By Edward S. Morse, Ph. 
D.. Oe GF Bic aoas of Comparative Anatomy and 
Zodlogy of Bowdoin College. a Appleton & Uo.) 

Class-Book of Chemistry. By Professor E. L. 
Youmans. Revised. (D. PI leton & Gag 

The Text-Book of Human Physiology. By Austin 
Flint, Jr.. M.D. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Elements of Zodlogy. A Text-Book, By San- 
born Tenney, Professor of Natural History in Wil- 
liams College. (Scribner.) 

Manual of Introductory Chemical Practice, for the 
Use of Students in Colleges, and in Normaland High 
Schools. By George C. Caldwell, 8. B., Ph. D., 
Professor of Agriculture and Analytical Chemistry, 
and A. A. Brennan, 8. B., Assistant Professor of Ap- 
plied Chemistry of Cornell University. (Finch & 
Apgar, Ithaca.) 


The following works in the departments of 
literature, ethics, and politics, are noticeable: 

Christian Ethics; or, The True Moral Manhood 
and Life of Duty. A Text-Book for Schools and 
Colleges. By I. 8S. Gregory, D. D. (Eldridge, 
Philadelphia. ) 

Manual of English Rhetoric. By A. 8. Hepburn, 
Professor in Davidson College, North Carolina. 
(Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati.) 

Representative Names in the History of English 
Literature. By Horace H. Morgan. (Ginn.) 

Practical Ethies for Schools and Families. By 
Matilda Fletcher. (Barnes.) 

Text-Book of Poetry, from Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Burns, Beattie, Goldsmith, and Thomson. 
With Sketches of the Poets? Lives, Notes, and Glos- 
saries. For Use in Schools and Classes. By the 
Rev. H. N. Hudson. (Ginn. 

A Shorter Course on Civil 
Townsend. (Ivison.) 


overnment. By Caleb | 


In arithmetic and the mathematics generally . 
the number of new claimants for the favor of 
teachers was less than usual: 


First Lessonsin Numbers. By William G. Peck, 
LL. D. (Barnes.) 

Manual of Algebra. (Same author and publisher.) 
A Junior Class Arithmetic, Oral and Written. By 
Daniel W. Fish. (Ivison.) . 
First Book in Arithmetic, 
(Same author and publisher.) 

Algebraic Problems. — Arithmetical Problems. 
(Ivison. ) 
Complete Algebra. 
as to meet the Wants of Both Elementary an 


Complete Arithmetic, 


A Practical Work so a aiek 
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Grades. By Joseph Ficklin, Ph. D., Professor of 
Mathematics, University of Missouri. (Ivison.) 

A Primary Arithmetic and Teacher’s Manual. By 
Edward Olney, Professor of Mathematics, University 
of Michigan. (Sheldon.) 

The Elements of Arithmetic for Intermediate, 
Grammar, and Common Schools. (Same author and 
publisher.) 

New Intermediate Arithmetic, containing ie en 

yS. 


Written Problems, and Drill Card Exercises. 
(Serib- 


A; Felter, A. M., and 8. A. Farrand, A. M. 
ner. 

Tietze of Geometry after Legendre, with a 
Selection of Geometrical Exercises, and Hints for 
the Solution of the Same. By Charles S. Venable, 
LL.D. (University Publishing Co.) 

Elements of the Infinitesimal Calculus. With 
numerous Examples and Applications to Analysis 
and Geometry. By James G. Clark, A. M., Profess- 
or in William Jewell College, Missouri. (Wilson, 
Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati.) . 

Plane and Spherical 'Trigonometry and Mensura- 
tion, By A. Scliuyler, LL. D., Professor of Mathe- 
Cy" in Baldwin University. (Wilson, Hinkle & 

0. 


The remaining titles under this head are 


- thrown together without particular classifica- 


tion: 

Easy Lessons in Language. With Illustrations 
and Diagrams. By S. W. Clark, A.M. (Barnes.) 

First Lessons in Physiology.. By C. L. Holtze. 
(Central. Publishing Co.) 

Map Drawing made Easy, and adapted to any 
Geography or Atlas, with Written Exercises and 
Comparative Geography. By’ James Monteith. 
(Barnes.) 

History of the United States for Intermediate 
Schools. By Joseph T. Derry. (Lippincott.) 

A Text-Book of Naval Ordnance and Gunnery. 
For ae for the Use of the Cadet Midshipmen at the 
U.S. Naval Academy. By A. P. Cooke, Command- 
er U.S. N. (Wiley.) 

An Outline History of the United States for Pub- 
lic and other Schools. By Benson J. Lossing, LL. D. 
(Sheldon.) 

Complete Course in Geography, Physical, Indus- 
trial, and Political, with a Special Geography for Each 
State inthe Union. By William Swinton. (Ivison.) 

Elementary Course in Geography. (Same author 
and publisher. ) 

The Elements of Physical Geography. By E. J. 
Houston, A. M. (Eldridee, Philadelphia. ) 

The Fifth Reader. By E. A. Sheldon. (Scribner. ) 

A History of England for the Use of Schools, By 
M. % Thalheimer. (Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincin- 
nati. 

High School Music Reader, for the Use of Mixed 
and Boys’ High Schools. (Ginn. 

Outline Lessons in Hebrew. By 8S. M. Vail, D. D. 
(Nelson & Phillips.) 

A Brief Treatise on Punctuation. Containing the 
more Important Rules, and an Exposition of Princi- 
ie upon which they depend. By Joseph A. 

urner, A. M. (Lippincott.) 

History of the United States. By John Clark 
Redpath. (Jones, Cincinnati.) 

A Brief History of France. (Barnes.) 


Law.—Omitting statutes at large, reports, 
and digests, the following titles are recorded: 


Cotenancy and Partition. A Treatise on the Law 
of Co-ownership as it exists independent of Part- 
nership Relations between the Co-owners. By A. 
C. Freeman. (Whitney, San Francisco.) 

A Treatise on the Law and Practice relating to 
Warrants and Attachments, with Forms, and a Re- 
print of the Reported Cases bearing upon the Sub- 
ject. By Sidney J. Cowen. (Banks.} 
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Probate Practice. A Treatise on the Jurisdiction 
of the Surrogates’ Courts and the Remedies offered 
thereby ; comprising also the Law of Wills, Exec- 
utors, Administration, Legacies, Guardians, and 
Dower, with Complete Forms for Practice. By Rob- 
ert H. McClellan. (Gould & Son, Albany.) 

Practice at Law, in Equity, and in Special Pro- 
ceedings in all the Courts of Record in the State of 
New York, with Appropriate Forms. Vol. V. By 
William Wait. (Gould & Son.) 

A Digest of Railway Decisions ; comprising all re- 
ported American Cases in which a Railway is a Party, 
and all other Cases in which Railway Law is deter- 
mined. By John F. Lacey, of the lowa Bar. (Kay, 
Philadelphia. ) 

A Manual for the Information of Officers and 
Members of Legislatures, Conventions, Societies, 
Orders, etc., in the Practical Governing and Mem- 
bership of all such Bodies, according to the Parlia- 
mentary Law and Practice in the United States. By 
William 8. Robinson. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 

The Law and Practice as to References, and the 
Powers and Duties of Referees, with numerous 
Forms. By Murray Hoffman. (Diossy.) 

A ‘Treatise on the Law of Nuisances. H. G. Wood. 
(Parsons. ) 

An Analysis of Kent’s Commentaries. By Fred- 
erick §. Dickson. (R. Welsh, Philadelphia. ) 

A Treatise on the Law of Executions. By Henry 
M. Herman. (J. Cockcroft & Co.) 

A Treatise on the Law of Trespasses, in the Two- 
fold Aspect of the Wrong and the Remedy. By 


Thomas W. Waterman. In two volumes. (Baker, 
Voorhis & Co.) 
A Treatise on Equity Jurisprudence. By John 


Willard, LL. D._ Revised, corrected, and enlarged, 
by Platt Potter, LL. D. (Banks & Brothers.) 

The Law of Literature, reviewing the Laws of Lit- 
erary Property in Manuscript, Books, Lectures, 
Dramatic and Musical Compositions, Works of Art, 
Newspapers, Periodicals, ete. ; Libel and Contempt 
of Court by Literary Matter, etc. With an Appen- 
dix of the American, English, French, and German 
Statutes of Lt hia he By James Appleton Mor- 
gan, A. M., of the New York Bar. Two volumes. 
(Cockcroft. ) 

An Introduction to the Constitutional Law of the 
United States. By John Norton Pomeroy, LL. D. 
Third Edition, enlarged by the Addition of an Ap- 
pendix, bringing down Comments on Decisions of 
the Supreme Court since the Publication of the Pre- 
vious Edition. (Hurd & Houghton.) 

Leading Cases in the Law of Torts. By Melville 
M. Bigelow. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

A Treatise on the American Law of Elections. 
B me. W. McCrary, of the Iowa Bar. (Myers, 


Chicago. 
A N. ew Law Dictionary for the Use of Students 
the Legal Profession, and the Public. By Archibald 
Brown. With an Appendix of Legal Maxims and 
Abbreviations used in Reference to Law Books. By 
A. P. Sprague. (J. D. Parsons, Albany. 

Two Lectures upon the Relations of Civil] Law to 
Church Polity, Discipline, and Property. By Hon. 
William Strong, LL.D. (Dodd & Mead.) 

A Treatise on the Doctrine of Ultra Vires. Being 
an Investigation of the Principles which limit the 
Capacities, Powers, and Liabilities of Corporations, 
xin more especially of Joint-Stock Companies. B 
Seward Price, LL. D., Barrister-at-Law. With Full 
Notes and References to American Cases, by Ashbel 
Green, Esq. (Baker, Voorhis & Co.) 

Commentaries on the Law of Married Women, 
under the Statutes of the Several States, and at Com- 
mon Law and in Equity. By Joel Prentiss Bishop. 
Vol. Il. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

The Law of Taxation. By Francis Hilliard. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.) 


Mepicine.-— A small number of medical 
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works has appeared. The Faculty does not 
seem to be, just at present, strong in litera- 
ture: 

Contributions to the Annals of Medical Progress 
and Medical Education in the United States before 
and during the War of Independence. By Joseph 
M. Toner, ‘M.D. (Government Printing-Office.) 

Pulmonary Tuberculosis. Its Pathology, Nature, 
Symptoms, Diagnosis, Prognosis, Causes, Hygiene, 
and Medical Treatment. By Addison P. Dutcher, 
M.D. (Lippincott, eee | 

Diseases of the Stomach. By Wilson Fox, M. D. 
(Lea, Philadelphia.) 

The Influence of Music on Health and Life. By 
Dr. H. Chomet. Translated from the French, by 
Laura A. Flint. (Putnams.) : 

-The Encyclopedia of Pure’ Materia Medica. A 
Record of the Positive Effects of Drugs upon the 
Healthy Human Organism. Edited by Timothy F. 
Allen, A. M., M. D., ete. With Contributions from 
Dr. Richard Hughes, of England; Dr. C. Hering, 
of Philadelphia; Dr. Carroll Dunham, of New 
York; Dr. Ad. Lippe, of Philadelphia, and others. 
Vols. I., Il. (Boericke & Tafel.) 

A Series of American Clinical Lectures. Edited 
by E. C. Seguin, M.D. (Putnams.) 

Analytical ‘Therapeutics. By C. Hering. Vol. I. 
(Boericke & Tafel.) 

Diseases of the Horse, and How to Treat Them. 
A Concise Manual of Special Pathology, for the Use 
of Horsemen, Farmers, Stock-Raisers, and Students 
in Agricultural Colleges in the United States. By 
Robert Chawner, Veterinary Surgeon. (Porter & 
Coates, Philadelphia.) 

The History of the Philadelphia School of Anato- 
my, and its Relations to Medical Teaching. A Lect- 
ure, by W. W. Keen, M. D. (Lippincott.) 

ision: Its Optical Defects, and the Adaptation of 


Spectacles. With 74 Illustrations on Wood. By C. 
= Fenner, M.D. (Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadel- 
phia.) 


Phthisis: Its Morbid Anatomy, Etiology, Symp- 
tomatic Events and Complications, Fatality and 
Prognosis, Treatment and Physical Diagnosis; in 
a Series of Clinical Studies. By Austin Flint, M. D., 
Professor in Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 
(H. C. Lea, Philadelphia.) 


IntustrateD Booxs.—Illustration is now so 
largely employed as an embellishment of books, 
as well as an aid to the exposition of subjects, 
that we can properly place under this head 
only those books in which the ordinary rela- 
tion of the letter-press to the engravings is re- 
versed, or is nearly that of equality in impor- 
tance. The publication of such books is less 
called for by popular demand than heretofore, 
the taste of purchasers inclining more to works 
in which matter is paramount to ornament. 
Perhaps our definition does injustice to some 
of the works named below: 


Old New York, from the Battery to Bloomingdale. 
Etchings by Eliza Greatorex. Text by M. Despard. 
In Parts. (Putnams.) 

The Hudson River, by Pen and Pencil. TIllustrat- 
ed by J. B. Woodward. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Nooks and Corners of the New England Coast. 
By Samuel Adams Drake. (Harpers.) 

A Century After. Picturesque Glimpses of Phil- 
adelphia and Pennsylvania. Edited by Edward 


Strahan. Illustrated by Thomas Moran, F. 0. OC. 
Darley, and others. In Parts. (Allen, Lane & 
Scott, Philadelphia. ) 


Sunshine for Babyland. With over 100 Full-page 
Illustrations. (Lothrop.) 
Christmas in Song and Story. By Milton, Long- 
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fellow, Tennyson, Thackeray, Dickens, Irving, etc. 
Illustrated by Doré, Nast, Leech, Birket Foster, 
and others. (Cockcroft & Co.) 


Poetic Localities of Cambridge. Edited by W. J. 
Stillman. Illustrated with Heliotypes from Nature, 
(Osgood.) 


The Book of American Interiors. By Charles W. 
Elliott. Containing Views of Twenty-four Striking 
Interiors now existing in this Country, and about 
Thirty other Illustrations, with Descriptive Letter- 


press. (Osgood.) 
Ballads of Home. Edited by George M. Baker. 
40 Full-page Illustrations. (Lee & Shepard.) 

Gallery of English and American Women famous 
in Song. Edited by Henry Coppée, LL. D. (Stod- 
dart, Philadelphia. ) 

Centennial Book of the Signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. By William Brotherhead. (Stod- 
dart. ) 

Golden Treasures of Poetry, Romance, and Art. 
By Eminent Poets, Novelists, and Essayists. (Gill.) 

Historical and Legendary Ballads an Songs. By 
Walter Thornbury. (Gill.) ' 

Silhouettes of the Seasons in Art and Song. 
Twelve Designs in Silhouette of the Months of the 
Year, with Original Poems by the most Popular 
Writers. (Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston). 

Christ in Art: The Glory of the Words and Acts 
of Jesus Christ, as related in the Language of the 
Four Evangelists, arranged in one Continuous Narra- 
tive. By Edward Eggleston, D. D. Illustrated with 
100 Full-page Plates on Steel and Wood, executed 
by Brendamour,; of Diisseldorf, after the famous De- 
signs of Alexander Bida; together with numerous 
Expository Engravings in the Text, by American 
Artists. (Ford.) 

Nuts for Christmas Cracking. By Theresa Oakey 
Hall. (Whittaker.) 

Paws and Claws. Being True Stories of Clever 
Creatures, Tame and Wild. (Dutton.) 

The thar § Series. By E. Stuart Phelps. Four 
volumes. (Dutton.) : 


MiscELLangous.—Of the American Oyclops- 
dia, referred to last year, fifteen volumes have 
appeared; and the sales, it is believed, have 
exceeded those of any equally extensive work 
in this country. The fact is interesting, as an 
indication of the large demand that exists and 
is likely to exist in this country for books of 
solid and permanent value. The amount of 
flashy literature that is circulated may seem 
ominous, but there are important facts of an- 
other aspect to be set over against it. ‘‘ John- 
son’s Cyclopedia,” which embodies the features 
of gazetteer and dictionary, is a similar “sign 
of the times.”” Duyckink’s “Cyclopedia of 
American Literature,” reédited, has appeared 
in a new edition. We have no other work t> 
compare with this, though one might conceive 
of a possible advance upon it. The books 
named below are, in part, such as seemed ir- 
reducible to any of the heads of division, and 
in part such as, having, in legislative phrase, 
been read only by their titles, do not disclose to 
the titular reader the nature of their contents: 

The Example of France. Two Essays on the Pay- 
ment of the Indemnity and the Management of the 
Currency since the German War, 187074, By Vie- 
tor Bonnet. Translated by George Walker, (D. 
aero & Co.) / 


National Constitution the only Road to National 
A Letter to the President of the United 
By William Giles Dix. (Estes & Lauriat, 


Peace. 
States, 
Boston.) 
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The Bazar-Book of the Household: Marriage, 
Establishment, Servants, Housekeeping, Children, 
Home-Life, Company. (Harpers. ) 

Educational Reminiscences and Suggestions. By 
Catharine E. Beecher. (Ford.) 

Grand Transformation Scenes in the United States; 
or, Glimpses of Home after Thirteen Years Abroad. 
By Hiram Fuller. (Carleton.) 

Dramas and Dramatic Scenes. Edited by W. H. 
Venable. Illustrated by W. H. Farny. (Wilson, 
Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati.) 

Ten Years with Spiritual Mediums. 
Gerry Fairfield. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

The Proof Palpable of Immortality: being an 
Account of the Materialization Phenomena of Mod- 
ern Spiritualism, with Remarks on the Relation of 
the Facts to Theology, Morals, and Religion. By 
Epes Sargent. (Colby & Rich, Boston.) 

Secrets of the Sanctum. An Inside View of an 
ner rint Life. By A. F. Hill. (Claxton, Philadel- 

nia. 

! In the House of ths Presidents. By Laura Carter 
(United States Publishing Co.) 

By Henry Carey Baird. Hapeated from 
the American Cyclopedia. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

The Morality of Prohibitory Liquor Laws. An 
Essay. By William B. Weeden. (Roberts, Boston.) 
__ The Cremation Theory of Specie Resumption. By 

David A. Wells. (Putnams.) 

Fears for Democracy regarded from the American 
Point of View. By Charles Ingersoll. (Lippincott. ) 

The Romance of the Association; or, One Last 
Glimpse of Charlotte Temple and Eliza Wharton. 
A Curiosity of Literature and Life. By Mrs. C. H. 
Dall. (Williams, Boston.) 

American Educational Cyclopedia. A Reference- 
Book for all Matters pertaining to Education. Vol. 
I. To be published annually. 

How to Make a Living. By George Cary Eggles- 
ton. (Putnams.) 

The Best Reading. Hints on the Selection of 
Books; on the Formation of Libraries, Public and 
Private; on Courses of Reading, ete. With a Clas- 
sified Bibliography for Easy Reference. Revised, 
a ng and continued to December, 1874. (Put- 
nams. 

__ Speeches of Daniel W. Voorhees, of Indiana, em- 

bracing his most Prominent Forensic, Political, Oc- 
easional, and Literary Addresses. Compiled by his 
Son, Charles 8S. Voorhees. With a Short Biographi- 
eal Sketch. (Clarke, Cincinnati.) 

The American Temperance Cyclopedia of History, 
Beep hy, Anecdote, and Illustration. By Rev. J. 
B. Wakely, D.D. (National Temperance Sociey.) 

Sex in Industry. A Plea for the Working-Girl. 
By Azel Ames, Jr., M. D. Special Commissioner 
of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor. (Osgood.) 

paren and Spur. By George E. Waring, Jr. (Os- 

00 


By Dio Lewis, M.D. (Os- 


By Francis 


Holloway. 
Money. 


) 

Prohibition a Failure. 
good.) 

A Discourse on the Nature of the American Union, 
as the Principal Controyersy involved in the Late 
Civil War. By George Ticknor Curtis. (Dutton.) 

The Morals of Abou Ben Adhem. Edited by D. R. 
Locke [Petroleum V. Nasby]. (Lee & Shepard.) 

Socialistic, Communistic, Mutualistic, and Finan- 
cial Problems. By William B. Greene. (Lee & 
Shepard.) 

What and How to Read: A Guide to Recent Eng- 
lish Literature, containing a Minutely Classified List 
of the Best Books published in England and Amer- 
ica during the Past Five Years. With Critical Re- 
marks and Suggestions, and an Introduction. By 
G. A. F. Van Hie (. Appleton & Co.) 
ate 


The Abuse of rnity, through its Rejection and 
through its Unwise Acceptance. By Mrs. Elizabeth 


E. Evans. (Lippincott, Philadelphia.) 
Views and Interviews on Journalism. Edited by 
Charles F. Wingate. (Patterson.) 
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Norse Mythology; or, The Religion of our Fore- 
fathers. ontaining all the Myths of the Eddas, 
systematized and interpreted. By R. B. Anderson, 
A. M., Professor of the Scandinavian Languages in 
the University of Wisconsin. (Griggs.) ; 

Eli Perkins oy Large), his Sayings and Doings. 
By Melville D. Landon. Mobb 

Bees and Hornets in Human Guise. By D. 8. 
Erickson. (Congregational Publishing Society.) 

A Domestic Problem, Work and Culture in the 
Household. By Mrs. A. M. Diaz. (Osgood.) 

European Lighthouse Systems. Being a Report 
of a Tour of Inspection made in 1873, by Major 
George H. Elliott, Corps of Engineers, U. S.A. 
(Van Nostrand.) 

Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 
1875-76. Showing their Mileage, Stocks, Bonds, 
Cost, Traffic, Earnings, Expenses, and Organizations. 
With an Appendix, containing a Full Analysis of the 
Debts of the United States and of the Several States. 
By Henry V. Poor, (H. V. & H. W. Poor.) 

Two Thousand Years After; or, A Talk in a Ceme- 
tery. By John Darby. (Claxton, Remsen & Haf- 
feltinger, Philadelphia.) 

Everyday Facts for Everyday Life. A Book for 
the Household. (Dodd & Mead.) 

Our Wasted Resources. The Missing Link in the 
Temperance Reform. By William Hargreaves, M. D. 
(National Temperance Society.) 

The Little Street-Sweeper; or, Life among the 
Poor. By Rev. Samuel B. Halliday. (Ford.) 

Weights, Measures, and Money, of All Nations. 
Compiled by F.W. Clarke, 8. B. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Opium-Eating. An Autobiographical Sketch. By 
an Habituate. (Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 
Philadelphia.) 

A Texas Scrap-Book. Compiled by D. W. C. 


Baker. (Barnés. : 
The Great Bonanza. By Oliver Optic, R. M. Bal- 
200 Illustrations. (Lee & 


lantyne, and others. 
Shepard.) 

The Story of the Stick in all Ages and Lands. 
Translated and adapted from the French of Antony 
Réal [Fernand Michel]. (Bouton.) 

The American State and American Statesmen. 
By William Giles Dix. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston.) 

On the Road to Riches. By William H. Maher. 
(T. J. Brown, Eager & Co., Toledo, O.) 

The Works of Count Rumford. Carefully collected 
and edited by a Committee of the Academy. ‘To- 
gether with a Life of Count Rumford, by the Rev. 
George E. Ellis. (Estes & Lauriat, eae 

Reminiscences of Saratoga and Ballston. By Wil- 
liam L. Stone. (Virtue & Yorston.) 

A Farmer’s Vacation. A Series of Papers describ- 
ing and illustrating the Life and Methods of Farmers 
in Several Countries. By George E. Waring, Jr. 
(Osgood.) 

Florida: its Scenery, Climate, and History. With | 
an Account of Charleston, Savannah, Augusta, and 
Aiken; a Chapter for Consumptives, and Various 
Papers on Fruit-Culture, ete. By Sidney Lanier. 
(Lippincott.) 

ive Essays relating to the Construction, Organi- 
zation, and Management of Hospitals. Contributed 
by their Authors for the Use of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital of Baltimore. (Wm. Wood & Co.) 

Gardening for Pleasure. A Guide to the Amateur 
in the Fruit, Vegetable, and Flower Garden; with 
Full Directions for the Greenhouse, Conservatory, 
and Window-Garden. By Peter Henderson. (Orange 
Judd & Co.) 

Household Elegancies. By Henry T. Williams and 
Mrs. C. 8. Jones. (H. T. Williams.) 

How to Live,Long; or, Health Maxims 
Mental, and Moral. By W. W. Hall, M. D. 
& Hous 

Absolute Money. A New System of Finance un- 
der a Codperative Government. By Britton A. Hill. 
(Soule, St. Louis.) 


Physical 
(Hur 
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The Literature of Kissing, gleaned from History, 


Poetry, Fiction, and Anecdote. By C. C. Bom- 
baugh, M.A., M.D. (Lippincott.) , 
Laurel Leaves. Original Poems, Stories, and 


Essays. By Eminent Authors. (W. F. Gill & Co., 


Boston. 
pes for the Curious from the Harvest Fields 
of Literature. Collated by C. C. Bombaugh, M.A., 
M.D. (H. D. Worthington & Co., Hartford.) 
Annals of a Fortress. By EK. Viollet-le-Duc. 
Translated by Benjamin Bucknall, Architect. 


ReEPUBLICATIONS.—Lhe sale of English books 
in this country increases year by year, partly 
through the establishment by London houses 
of agencies here, partly because English au- 
thors and publishers have more faith in cheap 
editions than they formerly had, manufactur- 
ing them both for home use and for exporta- 
tion. , It seems also to be found profitable to 
import the sheets of English books, which are 
thus republished without reprinting. In one 
or another form of publication, or by importa- 
tion, all the more important English works are 
placed within reach of American readers. The 
most popular authors in either country may be 
presumed to address readers in the other, and 
it is true to an increasing extent that ‘“‘the read- 
ing public” in both constitutes one community. 
The fact does not make American authors 
less distinctively American, any more than the 
study of the Greek and Latin classics is likely 
to counteract the force of the modern spirit. 

With the exception, perhaps, of works of 
fiction, of which the influx is perpetual, it is a 
sign of the tendency of thought that works of 
science and philosophy outnumber all others. 
To the “International Scientific Series ” (Ap- 
pletons) have been added “The Doctrine of 
Descent and Darwinism,” by Oscar Schmidt, 
Professor in the University of Strasburg ; 
“The Chemistry of Light and Photography,” 
by Prof. Vogel, Berlin; and ‘‘Fungi: their 
Nature and Uses,” by M. O. Cook, M. A., 
edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A. In 
the “Popular Science Library ” (of the same 
publishers) are included ‘ Health,” by Ed- 
ward Smith, M. D., F. R.8., and “ English Men 
of Science, their Nature and Nurture,” by 
Francis Galton, F.R.S. The same house gives 
us Darwin’s “Insectivorous Plants,” and the 
new enlarged edition of his ‘‘ Descent of Man; ” 
‘‘ Heredity,” from the French of Ribot; ‘ The 
Science of Music,” by Sedley Taylor, M. A. ; 
‘Currency and Banking,” by Prof. Bonamy 
Price; ‘Money and the Mechanism of Ex- 
change,” by Prof. Stanley Jevons; ‘“ Nature 
and Life,” by Ferdinand Papillon, translated 
by A. R. Macdonough; “Climate and Time in 
their Geological Relations,” by James Croll; 
‘ Boys and Girls in Biology ; or, Simple Studies 
. of the Lower Forms of Life, based upon the 
Latest Lectures of T. H. Huxley,” by Sarah 
Hackett Stevenson; ‘“ The Childhood of Reli- 
gions,” by Edward Olodd, F.R. A.S.; a new 
edition of Mill’s ‘“ Political Economy,” with 
the author’s final revisions; a revised edition 
of Prof. Tyndall’s ‘“ Belfast Address,” with a 


é 
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preface replying to his critics, and an append- 
ed article on “Scientific Materialism ;” “ On 
Paralysis in Brain-Disease,” by H. Charlton 
Bastian, M. D.; ‘‘ Clinical Essays and Lectures,” 
by Sir James Paget, Bart.; Steiner’s “*Com- 
pendium of Children’s Diseases ;” ‘‘ Our Place 
among Infinities,” by Richard A. Proctor; and 
a Science Primer on “ Astronomy,” by Prof. 
Norman Lockyer. If no other publishing-house 
makes so marked a specialty of scientific and 
philosophical books, others show no little enter- 
prise in the same direction. A new volume— 
the fifth—of ‘‘ Dissertations and Discussions,” 
by J. S. Mul (Holt), includes the Posthumous 
Essays. A new edition of Sir H. S. Maine’s 
‘* Ancient Law,” and the ‘Lectures on Juris- 
prudence,” by the late John Austin, abridged 
for the use of students, by Robert Campbell, 
have the same publishers. ‘‘ The Border Lands 
of Insanity,” by Andrew Wynter, M.D., and 
“Navigation in Theory and Practice,’ by 
Henry Evers, LL. D. (Putnams); ‘‘ The Char- 
acter and Logical Method of Political Eeono- 
my,” by J. E. Cairnes, LL. D.—the author’s 
final edition—and “ Man and Beast, Here and 
Hereafter,” by the Rev. J. G. Wood (Harpers) ; 
Schiller’s ‘‘sthetical Essays,” containing also 
his ‘‘ Philosophical Letters,” and the ‘ Essay 
on the Connection between the Animal and 
Spiritual Nature in Man;” ‘Science By- Ways,” 
by Richard A. Proctor, and the “* Log-Book of 
a Fisherman and Zodlogist,” by Frank Buck- 
land (Lippincott); ‘‘ How to Teach Chemis- 
try,” by Edward Frankland, summarized and 
edited by George Chaloner, F. 0. S., and “ The 
Philosophy of Marriage in its Social, Moral, 
and Physical Relations,” by Michael Ryan, 
M.D. (Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia) ; 
‘* Problems of Life and Mind,” by G. H. Lewes, 
first series (Osgood); ‘‘ Popular Physiology,” 
by R. T. Trall, M.D. (Wells); ‘Practical 
Guide to the Determination of Minerals by the 
Blowpipe,’’ by Dr. C. W. OC. Fuchs, translated 
by ©. W. Danby (Claxton); with the various 
‘‘ Primers,” ‘* Recreations,” etc., in science, 
and the contributions before recorded of our 
own authors, must be regarded as marked in- 
dicia of the direction of the popular mind to 


‘scientific and philosophical investigation. 


In the departments of history, antiquities, 
biography, and memoirs, the following have 
been republished : 

Merivale’s General History of Rome. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 

History of Greece, By C. A. Fyffe.—History of 
Rome, by M. Creighton.—Historical Primers, edited 
by J. R. Green. (Ib.) 

The Life of the Greeks and Romans, described 
from Antique Monuments. By E. Guhl and W. 
Koner, tyanslated by F, Hueffer. Illustrated. (Ib. 

The Eighteenth Century : Manners, Customs, an 
Costumes in France,'1700-1789. By Paul Lacroix 
Richly illustrated. (Ib.) 

Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort. (Tb.) 

Greville’s Journal of the Reigns of George IV. 
and William IV. (Ib. 

Ancient History from the Monuments. 8 Vols.: 
Egypt, Assyria, Persia. (Scribner.) 
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Epochs of History. Edited by Morris. In course of 
Patiionttars ‘ ay ; 

Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea. Battle of 
Inkerman, (Harpers.) 

A Short History of the English People. By J. R. 
Green. (Ib.) 

Forster’s Life of Jonathan Swift. Vol. I. (Ib.) 

Early Kings of Norway. By T. Carlyle. (Ib.) 

Macready’s Reminiscences. Edited by Sir F. 
Pollock. (Ib.) 

Life of Lord Byron, and other Sketches. By Cas- 
telar. (Ib.) 

Earl Russell’s Recollections and Suggestions. 
(Roberts.) 

Autobiography of Mrs. Fletcher. (Ib.) 

Musical Composers and their Lives. By Sarah 
Tytler. H 

The History of Lawyers. By William Forsyth. 
(Cockcroft. ) 

Autobiography and Memoir of Dr. Thomas Guth- 
rie. (Carters.) 

The Epworth Singers and other Poets of Method- 
ism. By Rev. 8. W. Christophers. (Randolph.) 


The abridgment of the literature of recent 
and contemporary memoirs in the ‘“‘ Bric-a- 
Brac Series,” edited by Richard H. Stoddard 


(Scribner), has proved a popular undertaking, 


and by the skill of the editor the time of readers 
has been saved, at no loss of interest. The usual 
discursiveness and minuteness of personal me- 
moirs afford scope for judicious condensation. 

Works of travel and exploration have a high 
place in international regard: 

India and its Native Princes. By Louis Rousselet. 
Edited by Lieutenant Buckle. Copiously illus- 
trated. (Scribner.) 

Assyrian Discoveries. By George Smith. (Ib.) 

The Last Journals of Dr. Livingstone. (Harpers.) 

The Straits of Malacca, Trido-Ohina, and China. 


' By J. Thomson. Illustrated. (Ib.) 


otc of Snow. By Andrew Wilson. (Put- 
nams. 

Notes of Travel in Southwestern Africa. By C. 
J. Anderson. (Ib.) 

Twelve Months in Madagascar. By Joseph Mul- 
lens, D.D., of the London Missionary Society. 
(Carters.) 

In the Holy Land. By Rev. Andrew Thomson, 
D.D., F.R.S.E., ete. (Randolph.) 

The Amazon and Madeira Rivers. By Franz Kel- 
ler. (Lippincott.) 

Days near Rome. 
(Coates.) aes 

Spain and the Spaniards. 
(Lee & Shepard.) 


By Augustus J. C. Hare. 
By N. L. Thieblin. 


Of religious reprints we find the following 
noticeable: 
Strivings for the Faith. Christian Evidence So- 


ciety Lectures. (Randolph.) 
Fireside Soper By the late Dean Henry Al- 


- ford, D. D. 


-) 

The Philosophy of Natural Theology. An Essay 
in Confutation of the Skepticism of the Present Day, 
which obtained a prize at Oxford. By the Rev. Wil- 
liam Jackson, M. A., F.S..A. (Ib. 

Rome and the Newest Fashions in Religion. By 
W. E. Gladstone. Se 4 

Mohammed and Mohammedanism. By R. Bos- 
worth Smith, M.A. (Ib. 

Home Truths. By the Rev. J.C. Ryle. (Carters.) 

Earth’s Morning; or, Thoughts on Genesis. By 
Horatius Bonar, D. D. '(1b.) 

The Rent Veil. By H. Bonar, D.D. (Ib.) 

2 Types and Emblems. By C. H. Spurgeon. (Shel- 
on.) 
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mg ‘*Speaker’s Commentary.’”? Vol. V. (Scrib- 
ner. 

The Bible Educator. Edited by E. H. Plumptre, 
M.A. (Dutton.) 

Glimpses of the Supernatural. Edited by the Rev. 
Frederick George Lee, D.C.L. (Carlton.) 

aS and the Bible. By Matthew Arnold. (Os- 
good, 

Thoughts on Revelation. By J. McLeod Camp- 
bell. (Ciaxton.) 

A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book 
of Psalms. By James G. Murphy, LL.D. (Draper, 
Andover.) : 

The Temperance Reformation, and its Claims upon . 
the Christian Church. By the Rev. James Smith, of 
Scotland. (Lothrop.) 


In poetry the importation is not large. But 
it is of the best that is to be had: 


Queen Mary. By Tennyson. (Osgood.) 

The Aineids of Virgil. Done into English Verse. 
By William Morris. (Roberts.) 

Dante and his Circle: with the Italian Poets pre- 
ceding Him. A Collection of Lyrics. Edited and 
translated in the Original Metres.. By Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. (Ib.) 

The Shepherd Lady, and other Poems. By Jean 
Ingelow. Illustrated. (Ib.) 

Aristophanes’s Apology. By Robert Browning. 
(Osgood.) 

The Poetical Works of Owen Meredith [Robert 
Lord Lytton]. (Ib.) 

Hymns. By Frederick William Faber, D. D. With 
a Sketch of his Life. (Dutton.) 


The “ Concordance to the Works of Alexan- 
der Pope,” by Edwin Abbott, with an Intro- 


duction by Edwin A. Abbott, D. D. (Appleton), 


is not poetry, but is the indispensable aid to 
the enjoyment of a poet now rated by critics 
as much below his worth as he was once rated 
above it. This work may fitly intervene be- 
tween the poets and the essayists: 

English Poets. Twelve Essays, with Photographs. 


By Joseph Gostwick. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
Poets and Novelists. By George Barnett Smith. 
I 


b.) 

hie in a Library. By Leslie Stephens. (Scrib- 
ner. 

Social Pressure. By Sir Arthur Helps. ya soe 


A Group of Poets and their Haunts. By James 
Albert Harrison. (Hurd.) 

The Better Self. By J. Hain Friswell. (Porter & 
Coates.) : 
; Lectures delivered in America. By Charles Kings- 
ey. 


-) 
Thrift. By Samuel Smiles. (Harpers.) 
Sermons out of Church. By the Author of “ John 
Halifax.” (Ib.) 


Among works on (and of) art. should be men- 
tioned : 

Our Sketching Club. By R. St. John Tyrwhitt. 
(Roberts. ) 

The Sylvan Year. Leaves from the Note-Book of 
Raoul Dubois. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. With 
Twenty Peay (Ib.) 

Examples of Modern Etching, with Notes by P. 
G. Hamerton. (Bouton.) ; 
mare Aérial World. By G. Hartwig. (D. Appleton 

0.) ; 
Examples of Medieval Foliage and Colored Deco- 
ration, taken from Buildings of the Twelfth to the 
Fifteenth Century. With Sibdesriptie Letter-press. 
By James K. Collins. (Osgood.) 

Narrative of La Moyne, the-Artist who accompa- 
nied the French Expedition into Florida in 1564. 
From the Latin of De Bry. With Heliotypes of the 
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Engravings taken from the Artist’s Original Designs. 
(Osgood. 


A few juvenile books may be named. These 
are exclusive of a large number reprinted for 
Sunday-school libraries, of various degrees of 
merit: 

Higgledy-Piggledy. By E. H. Knatchbull-Huges- 
son, M.P. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

History of my Friends; or, Home Life with Ani- 
mals. From the French of Emile Achard. (Put- 

ams. 

‘ ae Blount: Passages ina Boy’s Life. By P. 
G. Hamerton. (Roberts. 

Six to Sixteen. A Story for Girls. By Juliana 
Horatia Ewing. (Ib.) 

Adventures of Captain Hatteras. By Jules Verne. 
(Osgood.) 

In fiction, besides the various editions of 
standard writers, as Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, 
not to set out the titles of books, our public 
has absorbed tales by Mrs. Alexander, William 
Black, R. D. Blackmore, Miss Braddon, M. 
Cherbuliez, Mrs. Charles, Mary Cowden Clarke, 
Wilkie Collins, M. Daudet, Frances Elliot, C. 
©. Fraser-Tytler, Lady Georgiana Fullerton, 
‘Edward Garrett,” Mary Cecil Hay, Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey, Jean Ingelow, Mrs. O. Jenkin, 
Julia Kavanagh, Annie Keary, Katharine King, 
Henry Kingsley, Katharine 8. Macquoid, George 
Macdonald, O. Welsh Mason, Mrs. Newman, 
Mrs. Oliphant, James Payn, Charles Reade, 
J. A. Skertchly, J. F. Smith, Mrs. J. K. Spender, 
Eliza Taber, Miss Thackeray, Anthony Trollope, 
Jules Verne, Charlotte Walsingham, Wachen- 
husen, and Whyte-Melville. 

On the whole, the year 1875 in the United 
States will not be judged to have been a period 
of literary progress. Our periodicals have 
reached a high standard of excellence, and the 
tendency is upward. Whether development 
in this direction diverts men from more sus- 
tained effort in authorship, or the currents of 
national energy have been more and more 
turned into the channels of traffic and material 
production—channels that are now choked and 
comparatively stagnant; or whether the de- 
cline of literary activity is only apparent—a 
check upon the publication, and not upon the 
undertaking, of books—it is not easy to form 
a probable conjecture. It may be permitted 
us to hope that what seem indications of di- 
minishing force are rather tokens of a pause in 
which to gather up the energies for a fresh and 
vigorous advance, and that American literature 
will fulfill in its maturity the fair promise of its 
spring-time. 

LITERATURE, CONTINENTAL, IN 1875. 
The activity in Continental literature in 1875 
will be seen by the following extracts from the 
correspondence of the London Atheneum: 

_ Brterum.—The year 1875 has witnessed the 
appearance of the third volume of the “ Patria 
Belgica,” a work that is an honor to Belgium. 
It has been published under the editorship of 
the Prof. Eug. van Bemmel, assisted by the 
best writers of the country. This third vol- 
ume, which has for its title “Belgique Morale 
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et Intellectuelle,” contains, like the two pre- 
vious ones, a series of remarkably interesting 
monographs, which will be read in other 
countries, with much profit, by all who desire 
to know and understand Belgium and her past 
history. They will find contained in it the 
history of her religions, of her philosophies, of 
her sciences, of her public instruction, of her 
printing, and of her press; of her various dia- 
lects, of her French, Flemish, and Walloon lit- 
erature; of her architecture, painting, sculpt- 
ure, engraving, and numismatics; of her in- 
dustrial arts, of the costumes, theatres, music, 
popular and national airs in Belgium. In a 
word, ‘ Patria Belgica” constitutes a Belgian 
encyclopaedia, the use and value of which will 
be real and permanent. 

Romance-writers and novelists have pro- 
duced a plentiful crop this year. X. de Reul 
has published ‘Le Roman d’un Géologue;” 
and he has also translated, with remarkable 
delicacy and elegance, several of the Flemish 
novels of Tony Bergmann. D. Keiffer has 
published a novel dealing with life in Luxem- 
burg, which is rather picturesque (‘‘ Monsieur 
Louis’’), and in his ‘‘ Hyéres” he has given a 
subtile analysis of the impressions and sensa- 
tions experienced by a patient given up by the 
doctors, who goes to seek, on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, a miraculous restoration to 
health. ‘ Derriére le Rideau,” by Oamille 
Lemonnier, exhibits a delicate and refined 
touch, which reminds one of Gustave Droz. 
Justin, in “La Vie Urbaine de M. Alfred 
Nicolas,” is full of geniality and good sense. 
Hermann Pergameni shows that he has made 
wonderful improvement in ‘‘ Andrée. Em. 
Greyson has reached his third edition of “ Juf- 
fer Daatje et Juffer Doortje,” and other novels 
denon to giving pictures of modern Dutch 
ife. 

The labors in the field of musical erudition 
are this year most remarkable; notably so is 
the brilliant ‘“‘ Histoire et Théorie de la Mu- 
sique de l’Antiquité ” (1 vol.), by the composer 
F. A. Gevaert, who has, so to speak, resusci- 
tated the music of the Greeks. This work 
has made a sensation in the musical and 
learned world of Europe; it is, moreover, @ 
miracle of typography, printed at Ghent by 
Annoot-Braeckman. 

As regards history, the first place is un- 
questionably due to the “ Etudes Politiques 
sur l’Histoire Ancienne et Moderne, et sur 
l'Influence de Etat de Guerre et de l’Etat de 
Paix,” by Paul Devaux. Lofty views and an 
admirable lucidity are the most striking merits . 
of this great work. A new and complete edi- 
tion of the political and historical works of the 
late Baron de Gerlache, the most remarkable 
man whom the Catholic party possessed in Bel- 
gium, and one of the very best writers of the 
clerical school, has appeared. The indefatigable 
Théodore Juste has published “Le Coup d’Etat 
du 18 Juin, 1789,”’ and some new “ Notes His- 
toriques et Biographiques sur quelques Fonda- 
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teurs de la Monarchie Belge; also two curious 
monographs upon Le Baron Nothomb and Le 
Comte Vilain XIV., both of whom took lead- 
ing parts in the Revolution of 1830. 

The military history of the Belgian Revolu- 
tion has this year given rise to very contra- 
dictory and passionate debates, which have 
been raised by the work of General Eenens, 
‘** Les Conspirations Militaires de 1831.” The 
author, without having taken sufficient pains 
to verify his assertions, attributes to treachery 
the defeats inflicted by the Dutch on the Bel- 
gians. A reply, by General Kessels, appeared 
immediately ; alsoa ‘‘ Mémoire Explicatif,” by 
General Baron de Failly, who was Minister 
of War in 1831; and we have had even an 
étude on the same subject by a Dutch officer 
of distinction, General Booms, which is en- 
titled ‘‘ Le 12 Aofit, et la Campagne de Dix 
Jours.” General Eenens has attempted to re- 
fute the objections of his opponents, in his 
~ “ Quelques Observations sur les Réponses de 
MM. Kessels, de Failly et Booms (avec Carte).” 
‘Among the numerous historical dissertations 
upon special points of national history, we may 
call attention to “Les Pagi de la Belgique et 
leurs Subdivisions pendant le Moyen Age,” by 
Charles Piot; ‘‘Les Bibliothéques de Madrid 


et de l’Escurial,” from the point of view of the 


history of Belgium, by the learned archivist 
Gachard, who’ has already made so many dis- 
coveries. The librarian of the University of 
Ghent, Ferd. Vanderhaeghen, has published a 
brief but excellent “‘ Notice sur la Bibliothéque 
Plantinienne 4 Anvers.’’ It is well known that 
the family of Plantin-Moretus has religiously 
preserved and enriched by continual augmen- 
tations the printing-shops established by Chris- 
topher Plantin in 1555, at Antwerp, with the 
presses, the type, and the founderies and all the 
tools, the library, and the collections of the 
various modes in which authors have corrected 
their proofs. It is a unique fact in the an- 
nals of typography. There are, besides, por- 
traits and other pictures by some of the great 
masters; collections of original antique furni- 
ture, china, and earthenware; etchings on 
copper by Rubens and others, and engravings 
on wood; all the typographical materials used 
by Plantin and his heirs, down to the present 
day. By the side of all these things there are 
200 manuscripts of ancient authors—authors 
of the middle ages and of the Renaissance ; 
some of these MSS. are unpublished, and 
others are adorned with exquisite miniatures— 
some sixty of the very rarest enamels; from 
eight to nine thousand books, a great number 
ot which issued from the printing-press of 
Plantin and of his successors, constitute the 
library. 

Traveled Belgians are rare; we have, how- 
ever, this year to notice three interesting works 
of travel. “Un Voyage dans le Nord de 
lEurope (Norwége et Mer Glaciale),” by Jules 
Leclereq; also ‘Souvenirs d’une Exploration 
au Bassin de la Yellowstone,” the splendid 
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Federal Park of the United States, by Paul 
Lehardy de Beaulieu; and especially we must 
note the curious “ Notes d’un Voyage au Bré- 
sil,” by W. de Sélys-Longchamps. 

In the domain of social sciences, Eug. van 
der Rest has published a great étude, entitled 
‘*Platon et Aristote: Essai sur les Commence- 
ments de la Science Politique.” I must also 
not forget a small work by one of the most 
distinguished writers in Belgium, ‘ Mon- 
tesquieu et la Constitution Belge,” by Ch. 
Faider. The religious question—this problem 
now become so important toward the close 
of our century—has been handled by Goblet 
d’Alviella, in ‘Le Catholicisme Libéral Autre- 
fois et Aujourd’hui,” and by Emile de Laveleye, 
in an essay ‘‘Sur le Protestantisme et le Ca- 
tholicisme, dans leurs Rapports avec la Liberté 
et la Prospérité des Peuples.”’ 

Among the works on law and jurisprudence 
we must mention. “Les Principes du Droit 
Civil,” by Prof. F. Laurent. Of this work, 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth vol- 
umes have come out during the year 1875; 
they are in every respect equal to the volumes 
which preceded them. We may say with 
truth that this great work is a masterpiece. 

All the journals of Europe have occupied 
themselves about the ecstasy and the so-styled 
miraculous illness of a young girl living in 
Hainault —Louise Lateau by name. Our bish- 
ops, all our clergy, all the Ultramontane party 
to aman, have made the most of this painful 
pathological case. At last the Catholic medi- 
cal men joined their voices to this cancert, 
which is at once polemical, scientific, religious, 
and political. One of those whimsical religious 
controversies, that can only arise in a country 
where the Romish Church has long been dom- 
inant, has been raging between the Drs. Boéns, 
Charbonnier, Lefébre, and Warlomont, and 
the Abbé Cornet. It is needless to say that 
while, for some persons, medical science can 
explain the phenomenon, others believe it to 
be a manifest case of the miraculous interven- 
tion of Heaven. 

Prose has this year, as in most others, fur- 
nished a strong contingent. Hendrik Con- 
science, whose stories have been translated 
even into modern Greek, has published a 
touching tale, entitled ‘‘Schandevrees” (‘‘ The 
Fear of Shame’’). Prof. Heremans has col- 
lected the scattered stories of Tony (Anton 
Bergmann), under the title of ‘‘ Verspreide 
Schetsen en Novyellen.” 

Emil van Goethem has published a little 
masterpiece, a play entitled “Het Wiegje” 
(‘The Cradle’), and a play called “‘ Vriend 
Kobus” (‘‘ Friend James”’), which, without be- 
ing equal to ‘The Cradle,” is still a good piece, 
containing several well-delineated characters. 

Bouemia. — Although Bohemian literature 
has sustained serious losses in the past year— 
a whole series of writers have followed the 
celebrated poet Halek to an early grave—and 
although the unfortunate political situation of 
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the country and the consequent disputes have 
by no means been propitious in their influence, 
still our literary activity remains as great as 
ever. 


Of original work in the way of poetry the 


more important may be singled out. Heyduk’s 
‘¢‘Oymbal a Housle” (“The Cymbal and the 
Fiddle”) consists of a series of admirable 
pieces, which depict with great force the life 
and sufferings of the North Slav of Hungary. 
The striking descriptions, deep feeling, aston- 
ishing naturalness, and the national tone the 
author exhibits, combine to stamp this volume 
as the most remarkable of the year. 

In history there is most to report. The col- 
lections of ‘“‘ sources ” go on which I mentioned 
last year. Of Palacky”s great work another 
volume has appeared; and so, too, of B. Du- 
dik’s ‘‘ History of Moravia.” There is no need 
dwelling on the high value of both these pub- 
lications for the history of Central Europe. A 
model of historical research is furnished by W. 
W. Tomek’s “‘ History of the City of Prague.” 
The publishing firm of T. L. Kober is contin- 
uing the popular ‘‘ Ceskomoravskaé Kronika.” 
The young scholar, Konstantin Jirecek, has 
published a ‘‘ Dejiny nd4roda Bulbarskeho ” 
(‘History of the Bulgarians”), founded upon 
_ original researches. It is the first attempt of 
the kind, and is all the more important just 
now that the eyes of politicians are fixed on 
the Balkan Peninsula. I hear that a French 
translation is in preparation. 

In philosophy, besides minor publications, 
we have Dr. J. Durdik’s “‘ Vseobecna Aesthe- 
tika’’ (‘‘ Universal Aisthetics’’), which has at 
last appeared. The author has striven to keep 
abreast of the newest results, and has based 
his theories on those of Herbart, and the sub- 
sequent labors of Zimmermann, Helmholtz, and 
Hanslick. ; 

In philology I may mention that a large 
English-Bohemian and Bohemian-English dic- 
tionary, compiled by Prof. Mourck, is printing. 

DENMARK.—Since last Christmas the litera- 
ture of Denmark has lost one of its chief orna- 
ments, the renowned Hans Christian Andersen, 
who died in the month of August, seventy 
years old. 

In the field of poetry, our literature of the 
past year has given us but little. 

In novels, the year has been more fertile, 
even if it cannot boast of any work of great 
and lasting significance. This branch of lit- 
erature seems.to be that in which our authors, 
especially the younger, feel most inclined to 
exercise their powers—a circumstance owing, 
no doubt, partly to the large number of for- 
eign novels which have in later years been 
translated into Danish. 

To turn to history, Bishop Monrad has add- 
ed to Church history by describing ‘ The First 
Combat about the Origin of the Apostolic 
Creed.” From Prof. E. Holm we have a work, 
in two volumes, on “ The External History of 
Denmark and Norway during the French Rev- 
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olution and the Wars of Napoleon (1791-1807),” 
giving valuable information about the situation 
of the united kingdoms in those eventful times. 
Another of the Professors of History in our 
Danish University, F. Schiern, has just pub- 
lished the first of two volumes of ‘ Later 
Historical Studies,” containing, among other 
things, an essay on the Scottish Earl of Both- 
well, T. Lund has given us a collection of four 
historical sketches. 

In criticism, Kr. Arentzen has continued his 
valuable work, “ Baggesen and Oehlenschli- 
ger,” so abundant in literary materials, and 
given us the fifth volume. But of greatest and 
most lasting importance is volume four of G. 
Brandes’s ‘‘ Main Ourrents of the Literature of 
the Nineteenth Century,” lately published, 
with the separate title of ‘‘ Naturalism in Eng- 
Jand: Byron and his Group.” Having in the 
earlier volumes gone through the literature of 
France and Germany at the opening of this 
century, the author in this volume, besides 
Byron, treats the whole contemporary poetical 
literature of England—the Lake-School, Scott, 
Keats, Moore, Landor, and Shelley. 

Franoe.—It is impossible to. run through 
the catalogue of French books published during 
the last twelve months without a feeling of 
deep melancholy. The press is as active as 
ever, but the works registered in the Bulletin 
de la Librairie, or criticised in the reviews 
and newspapers, are sadly deficient in character 
and originality. 

If metaphysical literature has sunk to a state 
of decay which we never had to notice before, 
theology in all its branches, exegetical and 
apologetical, is lower still. M. Louis Veuillot’s 
splendidly illustrated ‘‘ Life of Jesus ” is a work 
absolutely destitute of criticism, and thorough- 
ly leavened with the spirit of bitterness so 
characteristic of the author. The Renaissance 
and Protestantism are denounced as equally 
responsible for the corruption which is eating 
up society, and Oalvin is represented as walk- 
ing hand in hand with Rabelais in an attack 
upon Christianity. If M. Michelet’s theologi- 
cal yiews are rather wild, the journalist of the 
Univers is equally startling in his theories of 
Church history, and the famous axiom about 
extremes meeting finds here a most amusing 
realization. 

The publication of state papers and political 
documents naturally reminds me of the efforts 
made by M. Armand Baschet to open up the 
arcana of the French Foreign Office. Thanks 
to M. Baschet, the restrictions imposed by 
over-cautious ministers have been partly re-~ 
moved, and his interesting octavo on the papers 
of the celebrated ‘Duc et Pair” gives us an 
idea of the treasures now at the disposal of 
competent editors. Let us alsoname the same 
gentleman’s monograph on the origin, forma- 
tion, and_development of the “ Archives des 
Affaires Etrangéres:” it is full of most valua- 
ble information, and it shows that, whatever 
may have been the faults of the ancien régime, 
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it never allowed the foreign relations of France 
to be under the influence of unworthy or in- 
capable statesmen. Among the various pub- 
lications of real value bearing upon the Revo- 
lutionary epoch, the Empire, and the Restora- 
tion, we may name the ‘‘Souvenirs of Colonel 
de Gonneville,” the last two volumes of M. 
Michelet’s ‘‘ History of France,” the new and 
revised edition of ‘‘Malouet’s Memoirs,” M. 
Jules Claretie’s ‘Biography of Camille Des- 
moulins,” including a detailed notice of all the 
members of the Dantonist party, and M. Dau- 
. det’s account of M. de Martignac’s administra- 
tion. There is no doubt whatever that, if we 
study dispassionately the history of France 


since 1815, we must come to the conclusion 
that the fall of the Government, founded upon 


the declaration of Saint-Ouen and upon the 
charter which followed it, was an irreparable 
misfortune both for ,the country and for the 
cause of liberty. Certain critics are never 
weary of quoting the names of M. de Polignac, 
. Marshal Marmont, and M. de Villéle, to those 
who venture to plead the cause of the Resto- 
ration; but they forget that M. de Martignac, 
M. Lainé, and M. Royer-Collard also lived in 
those eventful days, and that the noble banner 
of constitutional freedom was upheld then by 
the Duke de Richelieu, M. de Serre, Benjamin 
Constant, and M. Decazes, in the face ofa spu- 
rious liberalism, which condescended to pur- 
chase success by an alliance with the admirers 
of imperial despotism. 

On the history of the middle ages we have 
to notice a large number of excellent publica- 
tions, and we would mention in the first rank 
M. Wallon’s ‘‘ Histoire de Saint-Louis.” Be- 
sides the large work of Lenain de Tillemont, 
we have also two volumes, by M. Félix Faure, 
on the same interesting subject; but both 
these monographs are far from being complete, 
and the intellectual development of France, 
left entirely unnoticed by Tillemont, occupies 
a@ comparatively small portion of M. Faure’s 
otherwise estimable monograph. M. Wallon 
has been able to study documents which his 
predecessors could not avail themselves of; 
his account of the Crusades thoroughly super- 
sedes that of Michaud; and his appreciation 
of Saint-Louis as a legislator is a remarkable 
feature of his work. M. Jules Grauthier’s 
“Histoire de Marie Stuart” is another work 
of rehabilitation; like M. Wiesener, this new 
champion of the unfortunate Queen of Scots 
makes the best of the documents produced by 
MM. Hosack and Charles de Flandres, and 
attempts, with a great deal of vigor, to refute 
not only Knox, Buchanan, and Robertson, but 
the statements given by Mr. Froude and M. 
Mignet. Public opinion is certainly beginning 
to be shaken in its estimate of Mary Stuart ; 
there are other historical characters respecting 
whom no doubt seems possible, and we must 
not suppose that M. de Barthélemy’s ‘“ Filles 
du Régent” is a brief for the daughters of the 
Duke of Orleans. ° 
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M. Guizot’s ‘“‘ Histoire de France racontée a 
mes Petits-Enfans’’ was left incomplete by the 
author, and the last volume is the work of 
Madame de Witt; let us hope that another of 
the most distinguished French historians will 
be spared to finish the important publications 
long ago begun by him; we allude to M. Mi- 
gnet, whose masterly account of the negotia- 
tions connected with the Spanish succession 
is still imperfect. The sixteenth century is 
another epoch which M. Mignet has studied 
thoroughly ; he has given us, at various times, 
installments of a history of it, and we should 
like to see him carry on his work as far at 
least as the treaty of Chateau-Cambrésis. This 
book is certainly the most remarkable histori- 
cal work published during the last year, and 
many persons will consider it the best of M. 
Mignet’s productions. 

The political events of the last five years 
still continue to be discussed with much bitter- 
ness, and all those who have taken part in the 


. Prussian War or the Revolution which followed 


it are anxious to justify themselves, and to 
prove satisfactorily that they were amply war- 
ranted in the course of action they adopted. 
M. Saint-René Taillandier’s ‘‘ Dix Ans de ]’His- 
toire d’Allemagne”’ is a masterly analysis of 
Baron de Bunsen’s correspondence with Fred- 
erick William IV.; it takes us back to the year 
1847. 

Works of erudition are plentiful this year, 
and the various branches of criticism are ex- 
cellently represented, with the single excep- 
tion of Biblical literature, which is still neg- 
lected: neither M. Renan nor M. Nicolas has 
entered the lists ; on the Roman Catholic side, 
we can only notice a few reprints of the 
Fathers; and orthodox Protestantism still pre- 
serves the silence in which it has persisted for 
so many years. 

Next to history let us name geography, and 
notice at once M. Elisée Reclus’s ‘‘ Géographie 
Universelle,” with its liberal amount of pic- 
torial illustrations, woodcuts, colored maps, 
etc. The popular newspaper, Ze Zour du 
Monde, still pursues its successful career, sup- 
plying materials for the splendid volumes of 
travels which Messrs. Hachette issue every 
year, and which are almost immediately trans- 
lated into English. Greece is the land which 
M. Reclus has taken as the subject of the early 
chapters in his geographical work; his de- 
scription of that country is particularly inter- 
esting at the present time, and the author’s re- 
marks on the political complications of the 
East will be attentively studied. 

In the less explored field of medizval Greek 
we have still to praise the unflagging energy 
of M. Legrand, who, assisted by M. Sathas, 
has lately published, from the unique Trebi- 
zond MS., a Greek epic of the tenth century, 
celebrating the exploits of Digénis Akritas— 
a kind of Eastern Robin Hood. The intro- 
duction and notes to this magnificent volume 
throw greater light upon the history of the 
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Byzantine Empire and the question of icono- 
clasm. M. Legrand gives besides numerous 
specimens of the popular songs composed in 
honor of Digénis Akritas, and readers who 
are curious about ballad literature cannot do 
better than turn to M. Auguste Dozon’s “ Re- 
cueil de Poésies Bulgares;” they will find 
there, as well as in the mediswval Greek epic, 
a fund of useful information. 

M. Lemerre’s artistic publications are still 
continued with undiminished energy; the sec- 
ond and third volumes of Montaigne’s Essays 
and the third volume of Agrippa d’Aubigné’s 
complete works being the latest installments. 

The biography and bibliography of classical 
French authors have been exhaustively treated 
by numerous savants: to say nothing of the 
prefaces and introductions to the various parts 
of Messrs. Hachette’s ‘Grands Ecrivains,” we 
may just mention the persevering researches 
of M. Paul Lacroix. The ‘ Bibliothéque Mo- 
ligresque,” we find, is to be followed closely 
by a “ Bibliographie La Fontainienne ;” Cor- 
neille and Racine will, in course of time, be 
similarly illustrated. 

The archeology and literature of the me- 
disval Church never met with historians more 
competent to discharge their task than the 
joint authors of the ‘‘ Nouveaux Mélanges 
d’Archéologie,” the third volume of which 
has recently left the press. Ecclesiastical dec- 
oration is the subject of this elegant quarto— 
a real album, where architects, sculptors, and 
wood-carvers, can find models of the choicest 
and most varied description. The drawings 
are engraved from sketches taken by the late 
Father Martin; the surviving collaborateur, 
Father Cahier, is responsible for the letter- 
press, where the only defect we can notice is 
a want of method, which will render a copious 
index doubly necessary when the last volume 
of the series is sent to the printers. In a 
totally different order of topics, let us men- 
tion M. Paul Pierret’s beautiful ‘‘ Dictionnaire 
d’Archéologie Egyptienne,” containing every 
important detail bearing upon the mythology, 
geography, history, and ethnography, of the 
ancient Egyptians. The volume comes from 
the French Imprimerie Nationale; it gives all 
the symbols and hieroglyphics, and is particu- 
larly rich in bibliographical details. 

The sphere of literary criticism does not offer 
any production of very distinguished merit. 

_ Fiction, both in prose and poetry, is still, as 
it was last year, the weakest part of the litera- 
ry harvest. 

In the domains of poetry there is almost an 
absolute dearth; and when we have named 
M. Ooppée’s “Le Cahier Rouge,” Madame 
Blanchecotte’s “ Militantes,” and M. Dérou- 
léde’s ‘‘ Nouveaux Chants,” our list of new 
works is exhausted; for M. André Lemoigne’s 
‘‘ Poésies,”’ collected in one volume, and M. de 
Banville’s “‘ Qccidentales,” have long been 
known to the reading public. We miss the 
powerful voice of M. Victor Hugo, and we 
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hope that we shall soon be able to welcome 
some fresh outpouring of that genius which 
charms us all by a vigor and an originality 
as great now as they ever were. 

GERMANY.—A German poet, Anastasius 
Grin, in some beautiful verses, has predicted 
that the ‘Last Poet” will quit the earth in 
company with the “Last Man.” That this 
last Man and Poet will be a German he has 
not said; but the numberof new poets that 
make their appearance every year—and this 
year has been no exception to the rule—sug- 
gests the consoling reflection that the existence 
of the human race is likely to be prolonged for 
some time to come. Not satisfied with re- 
peated impressions of the standard poets and 
more or less ponderous “collected editions” 
of the singers of the day, poetry has this year 
vied with politics, and founded periodical or- 
gans of her own, which are dedicated to belles- 
lettres only. The simultaneous establishment 
of the fortnightly Deutsche Dichterhalle and 
the monthly Neue Monatshefte fir Dichtkunst 
und Kritik, edited, the former by Ernst Eck- 
stein and the latter by Oscar Blumenthal, 
furnishes a striking proof that the politico- 
military paroxysm to which, since the founda- 
tion of the new German Empire, everybody 
has been a prey, is abating, and that the pref- 
erence formerly felt by the Germans for a 
tranquil poetic life is again gaining ground. 
In both these magazines are to be found the — 
most brilliant names among our poets; but 
their verses are not so brilliant. 

The dramatic seed has this year shot up 
wonderfully. A writer hitherto unknown to 
fame, Ewald Bécker, has published a classical 
trilogy, ‘‘ Periander,” and plays have appeared 
by Julius Grosse (‘ Tiberius ”), Mosenthal 
(** Parisina”’), Hans Herrig (‘‘ Friedrich Bar- 
barossa”), Otto Roquette (‘Der Feind im 
Hause”’), F. Keim (‘‘Sulamith ”), Hermann 
Kette, and others. Heinrich Kruse, the au- 
thor of the “ Grafin,” a play distinguished by 
hard yet energetic characterization, has, in his 
“ Brutus,” ventured on an unequal contest 
with Shakespeare. Paul Heyse has published 
a new novel, “Im Paradies,” the setting of 
which is a contrast to the gloomy tone of his 
last, ‘‘ Die Kinder der Welt.”? He has found 
a rival in Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach, who, 
hitherto known only as a dramatist, has brought 
out a volume of “‘ Erziéhlungen,” distinguished 
for miniature-like portraiture and high moral- 
ity. The dream-like fascination of the lone- 
liness of northern forest and northern seas 
pervades Theodor Storm’s new tales, ‘Im 
Waldwinkel” and ‘‘ Psyche,” to a degree un- 
approached by any other writer except Heyse. 
Let no one expect a sentimental Alpine idyl 
in Gottfried Keller’s ‘‘ Neue Leute von Seld- 
wyla,” for these “‘Tendenz” descriptions of 
the Swiss peasant-world are marked by a hard 
politico-social realism. On the other hand, 
another dweller in Switzerland, Johannes 
Scherr, has included in his new ‘‘ Novellen” an 
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Alpine story, ‘‘ Rose zur Fliih,” which ranks 
high for the subtilty of its studies of character 
and splendor of its descriptions of scenery. P. K. 
Rosegger, a native of Styria, has lately proved 
himself, in his “‘ Schriften des Waldschulmeis- 
ters,” a masterly delineator of the home-life 
of his countrymen. In a tragic tale, that takes 
its wondrous title ‘‘Juschu” from the naive 
heroine, who is, however, rendered clear- 
sighted by fidelity, the eccentric but spirituel 
Hans Hopfen has wasted his descriptive gifts 
on the painful problem of a righteous but quite 
accidental retribution. The romance of Fer- 
dinand Kirnberger, ‘‘ Der Haustyrann,”’ is a 
new proof of the splendid powers of portraiture 
possessed by this suggestive and penetrating 
yet odd writer, but also of his caprice. 

The transition from novels to dull science 
may be aided by the mention of the creator 
of romantic philosophy. The centenary of 
the birth of Schelling (January 27, 1775) fell 


’ in this year, and, like Fichte’s centenary in 


1862 and Hegel’s in 1870, called forth a little 
literature from friend and foe. The pantheist, 
who in his genial youth was close to the bor- 
ders of atheism, turned, it was well known, in 
his old age into a monotheist who believed 
in revelation. As when barely five-and-twenty 
he expounded in his ‘“‘ Naturphilosophie” the 
idea of a gradual development of the whole 
organic and inorganic universe from an ori- 
ginal opposition of an extending and contract- 
ing force, all the ablest followers of the natural 
sciences extol him, although he soon proved 
false to his method, which was rather fanciful 
than scientific. Of his ‘‘ Philosophie der My- 
thologie und Offenbarung”’ only a few pietists 
have professed themselves adherents. His 
most loyal disciple, Prof. Hubert Beckers, of 
Munich, has in an academic oration gone 
through the entire series of his speculations, 
while others, such as Pfleiderer at Jena, H. von 
Stein at Rostock, Robert Zimmermann at Vienna 
(‘‘Schelling’s Philosophie der Kunst’), have 
dwelt upon portions of his theories. His sec- 
ond philosophy, by him styled ‘ Positive,” has 
lately come again into notice, because Ed. von 
Hartmann, the Philosopher of the Unconscious, 
has laid hold of it, and declares it a means of 
mediating between the views of Hegel and 
Schopenhauer. Schelling sought by it to prop 
up Christianity, and proclaimed the ‘ Johan- 
nine” form of Christianity the Religion of the 
Future. His new follower, Hartmann, in his 
most recent book, preaches ‘ die Selbstzerset- 
zung des Christenthums,” and announces hu- 
manistic pessimism as the Religion of the 
Future. Johannes Huber, of Munich, one of 
the leaders of the Old Catholic movement, and 
a thinker who has been much influenced by 
Schelling, has answered Hartmann from a 
Christian standpoint in a pamphlet called 
_ “Die religidse Frage.” 

In Jena, where Schelling and Oken taught, 
a new ‘‘ Naturphilosophie,” intended to take 
the place of “the old,” is preached by the 
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genial apostle of Darwinism in Germany, the 
fiery Ernst Haeckel, first in his too little known 
‘‘Generelle Morphologie,” then in his most 
popular if also his most superficial work, 
‘ Natiirliche Schépfungsgeschichte,” and late- 
ly again in his most recent work, “ Anthro- 
pogenie;” but, after all, as E. von Hartmann 
has shown, this ‘‘Naturphilosophie” is but a 
‘“‘ Naturwissenschaft.” The indefatigable op- 
ponent of the theory of Natural Selection, 
Adolf Bastian the ethnologist, has lately pub- 
lished a volume, called ‘“‘Schépfung oder Ent- 
stehung,” in which he both uncivilly and un- 
justly calls the theory of the Descent of Man, 
which Haeckel endeavors to establish upon 
numerous embryological facts, an ‘“ anthropo- 
gonische Missgeburt.”” Guelph and Ghibelline 
could not be more bitter. 

The Nestor of German historians, Leopold 
von Ranke, has published an essay upon the 
‘“Ursprung und Beginn der Revolutionskriege 
1791 und 1792.” The cold objectivity of the 
writer prevents him from showing either 
hatred or favor to the object of his delineation. 

‘The indefatigable veteran has, this time not 
without some slight satisfaction at the attain- 
ment of a long-sought end, remodeled his 
‘*Neun Bicher Preussischer Geschichte,” and 
issued it under the title of ‘‘ Genesis des Preus- 
sischen Staats.” The first book of the old 
work has been extended into four. Now that 
the aim of Frederick’s policy has been at- 
tained, and the Hapsburg dynasty driven out 
of the ‘‘ New Empire” toward Pesth, there is 
redoubled interest in tracing the ‘‘ genesis” of 
the Prussian state, and in Arneth’s work (the 
seventh volume of which has appeared this 
year) the ‘genesis’ of the Austrian state 
under Maria Theresa. We are thereby enabled 
to see still more clearly than before that it was 
impossible for the two rival powers to dwell 
under one roof. Out of their unavoidable an- 
tagonism have sprung the Austrian and the 
Prussian schools of history which take oppo- 
site views of nearly every event. 

Let us turn to a couple who, in spite of dis- 
parity of age and different tastes, bore the 
heavy trials of poverty and suffering with un- 
shakable fidelity and self-sacrifice. The corre- 
spondence of Schiller’s sister, Christophine, 
with her future husband, Reinwald, the libra- 
rian of Meiningen, a man much older than 
herself, in narrow circumstances and hypo- 
chondriacal, and with her brother, the poet, 
brings before us a truly German and most 
noble woman. If she had not the high-soaring 
imagination of her great brother, yet she had 
fully as much moral dignity. Many of the 
ladies who are celebrated in the annals of lit- 
erature as members of the Weimar circle, in 
which a woman’s virtue was not always too 
highly esteemed, might have learned from the 
simple Swabian woman. The memory of one 
of the most seductive stars of that ducal court, 
the beautiful Corona Schréter, has been re- 
vived by Robert Keil on the occasion of the 
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hundredth anniversary of the day on which 
Goethe entered Weimar. Keil has also pub- 
lished a fragment of Goethe’s Diary of that 
time, the complete text of which is kept by the 
poet’s heirs shut up in Goethe’s house at Wei- 
mar. The most important publication that the 
celebration called forth was that of S. Hirzel, 
the owner of the richest Goethe library in 
existence. Under the title of ‘“‘Der junge 
Goethe,” this Leipsic bookseller has brought 
out an edition, arranged in strict chronological 
order, of all that Goethe printed and wrote 
between 1764 and 1776. In the collected edi- 
tion, which he himself revised, the poet altered 
many passages in his youthful writings of the 
“Sturm und Drang” period, and improved 
some, but weakened others. The edition I am 
speaking of adheres throughout to the original 
readings, and even reproduces its frequently 
curious orthography. All his letters are in- 
cluded, even those first printed a few months 
ago by L. Urlichs, which were addressed to Jo- 
hanna Fahlmer, a relation of Jacobi, and after- 
ward the wife of Goethe’s brother-in-law, 
Schlosser; and from them the reader can gain 
for the first time a complete idea of Goethe’s 
whole private life and poetical activity. The 
one is explained by the other. The volume, 
which is distinguished by its philological exact- 
ness, has been supervised by M. Bernays, the 
critical editor of the Schlegel translation of 
Shakespeare. Another interesting contribution 
to Goethe literature is Eric Schmidt’s book, 
‘Richardson, Rousseau, und Goethe,’’ which 
points out the influence of “Clarissa” on the 
‘‘ Nouvelle Héloise,’’ and the influence of the 
‘Nouvelle Héloise” on ‘‘ Werther.” A paral- 
lel is drawn between Goethe and Rousseau, 
Lotte Buff and Madame d’ Houdetot. 

Among books of travel, the most important 
are Von Thielmann’s “ Reise im Kaukasus und 
Persien,”’ Marno’s “ Reise im Gebiete des Weis- 
sen und Blauen Nil’s und im Sudan” (1869- 
1873), and Gerhard Rohlfs’s ‘‘Quer durch 
Afrika.” Among periodicals, the Deutsche 
Rundschau, started a year ago by Julius Ro- 
denberg, maintains an honorable position. Of 
books of reference, a class which do not come 
within the scope of this article, 1 may name 
the “‘ Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie,” com- 
menced on the plan of the ‘‘ Biographie Uni- 
verselle ;”’ the ‘‘ Deutsche Plutarch,” edited by 
Gottschall; and Meyer’s ‘TIllustrirtes Con- 
versationslexicon,” the third edition of which, 
now in course of publication, seems likely to 
surpass its predecessors and rivals. 

Upon the whole, the literary position of 
Germany is not equal to its political. Unlike 
its neighbors, German literature was at its best 
before, not after, the political greatness of the 
nation. 

Horianv.—The weeks preceding Christmas 
often give birth to the most important publica- 
tions of the year. Two of the most remark- 
able contributions to our belles-lettres are 
Schimmel’s ‘‘Sinjeur Semeyns” and Pier- 
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son’s ‘‘Opinions on Life and Living.” The 
first is on the eve of publication; the other 
has but just appeared. Schimmel and Mrs. 
Bosboom-Toussaint, the wife of the painter, 
are the best historical novelists we have. Of 
Mrs. Bosboom-Toussaint’s ‘‘Major Frans,” 
published toward the end of last year, several 
editions have appeared, among them a large 
one, illustrated by the painter Rochussen. If 
not the most learned of her works, it certainly 
is the most attractive. Already a French 
translation, by M. Réville, has appeared in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. Mr. Hazebroek’s two 
volumes of ‘“‘ Poetry and Prose ”’ were welcomed 
especially by those who rightly foster love 
and admiration for the triumvirate of about 
1840—Jonathan (Hazebroek), Hildebrand 
(Beets), and Klikspaan (Kneppelhout)—who 
exercised so wholesome an influence on the 
development of Dutch prose. At that period 
Hazebroek published, under the pseudonym of 
“Jonathan,” his ‘Truth and Fiction,” or 
rather ‘ Reality and Fantasy,” a collection of 
humoristic essays in the style of Lamb. Beets, 
his fellow-student, wrote his inimitable “ Ca- 
mera Obscura by Hildebrand,” our best stand- 
ard prose work, of which the tenth edition, an 
édition de lume, illustrated by Carl Sierig, is in 
course of publication. Mr. Beets is, perhaps, 
better known in England than ‘ Hildebrand.” 
Many will remember the banquet in honor of 
Sir Walter Scott, at which the Utrecht minis- 
ter, now professor of divinity, made such an 
agreeable impression, “ being more dean than 
the dean himself,” as the Scotsman of the day, 
in allusion to the English dean, had it. From 
the “Camera Obscura” only a couple of 
sketches have as yet been translated into Eng- 
lish; they appeared some years ago in Fraser 
and Chambers’s Journal. Besides the several 
translations into European languages, a Japa- 
nese translation is now in preparation. Beets, 
who, as poet, was for a time strongly influ- 
enced by Byron's works, as many other Dutch 
poets were, often reminds us in his prose works 
of Dickens. He is the greatest humorist in 
Dutch literature, and, if the language of the 
Netherlands were more generally known, he 
would be acknowledged by foreigners to stand 
high among European writers. Besides being 
a poet, he is the most elegant of our essayists 
and lecturers, as his inaugural address ‘‘ On 
Character” has again proved. The third of 
the trio mentioned, Mr. Kneppelhout, whose 
principal works, containing humorous sketches 
of Dutch university life (‘‘ University Types ” 
and ‘‘ University Life,” by Telltale), have gone 
through many editions, published this year a 
biography of the late De Graan, the young 
Dutch violinist, who already at an early age 
had acquired a European reputation. . 
Messrs. Emants, Kolff, Kleine, and a few 
others, started last year a monthly, the Banner, 
termed Young Holland’s Periodical, ‘* You 
Holland” being the favorite name assum 
by, or given to, that part of the rising genera- 
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tion who do not like ta, follow the beaten 
track, and are not averse to a new order of 
‘ideas, either in politics, social relations, litera- 
ture, or art. Though some good may be ex- 
pected from this movement in the long-run, it 
lies in the nature of things that Parnassus can- 
not be stormed in a day. The first parts of 
the Banner were not favorably received by 
the press, which hinted that there was no need 
for a new periodical, unless it improved on the 
existing ones. Indeed, a greater dissemination 
of literary forces than already exists in our 
numerous periodicals is hardly imaginable. 
The work done by those who are perhaps 
looked upon as “the old fogies ” is undoubt- 
edly by far the best. The papers in De Gids, 
De Tydspiegel, and De Nederlandsche Specta- 
tor may be compared with the best periodical 
literature of England and Germany; I do not 
say France, as that nation has no rival in the 
art of combining excellence of form and solid- 
ity of matter. It must be admitted, however, 
that in the second year of the Banner a rapid 
progress has been visible. Mr. Emants also 
published a separate work, “Julian the Apos- 
tate,’ a drama in five acts, in verse, a work 
of some promise, parts of which one likes to 
peruse more than once. As a whole, however, 
it wants that concentration of thought and 
language so indispensable to a drama in verse. 
To Mr. Van Santen Kolff we are indebted for 
one of the most original books of the year, 
“Sketches about Music and Novelistic Sketch- 
es.”” We may safely expect something still 
better. 

Since the formation of the Dutch Geograph- 
ical Society, great interest has been taken 
in geography, and, above all, in arctic and 
other expeditions. Messrs. Posthumus, Kan, 
Veth, Versteeg, etc., have shown much zeal 
for this branch of science, and the papers edited 
by the society are as important as they are 
interesting. 

Under the auspices of the Royal Institution 
for promoting the Knowledge of India, Dr. 
von Rosenberg edited a remarkable book on 
his travels in New Guinea, about Yellow-Finch 
Bay, with maps and plates. Important works 
were published on archeology, jurisprudence, 
Oriental and Dutch East Indian languages 
(Malay, Javanese, Bugis, Sunda, etc.), theology, 
natural history, and the study of languages. 

Prompted by Motley’s ‘ Barnevelt,” our 
statesman and historian, Groen van Prinsterer, 
published ‘*‘ Maurice et Barnevelt” in French, 
the modern language of the learned. He 
differs from Motley on some important points. 
Rogge’s “‘ Life of Nitenbogaert”’ is also a work 
of great importance. : 

Of-the numerous works published on the 
300th anniversary of Leyden University is the 
** Album Studiosorum Academie Lugduno Ba- 
tave,” a big quarto, giving the names and 
other particulars of the 80,000 students from 
1575-1875. The 200th anniversary of Leeu- 
wenhoek, the microscopist and discoverer ot 
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infusoria, gave occasion for some publications. 
Mr. Zeeman’s erudite ‘Dutch Proverbs and 
Sayings derived from Scripture;” Harre- 
bomee’s quaint “‘ Bacchus: Dutch Proverbs and 
Sayings, illustrative of Tippling and Tipplers; ” 
Oudeman’s fifth volume of ‘ Contributions 
toward a Middle and Old Dutch Dicitonary ;” 
Voogt’s “ History of Coinage in the United 
Provinces;”’ Prof. Quack’s “Socialists: Per- 
sons and Systems;”’ Prof. Kuenen’s ‘ Prophets 
and Prophesying in Israel; ” Prof. Opzoomer’s 
“On Art; Scheffer’s “Modern Pessimism” 
—each of these elaborate works would deserve 
a short notice by itself. 

Tbe movement in favor of art, described at 
some length in my report of last year, has 
entered anew phase. Government has created 
at the Home Office a Department for Art, and 
appointed Mr. de Stuers the chief officer. 

Huneary.—In picturing the literary life of 
the past year, I shall begin as usual with the 
scientific achievements of the Academy, among 
which the cultivation of the Magyar language, 
and the investigation of the affinities of the 
latter, partly to the Finn-Ugrian, partly to the 
Turco-Tartar stock, occupy the chief place.. 
Referring to the first, I may mention the pub- 
lication of the ‘‘ Monumenta Hungarica,” con- 
sisting of three volumes, with the following 
contents: 1. The Vienna and Munich Codices, 
old Hungarian translations of the Bible and 
Gospels supposed to have been written in the 
fifteenth century. 2. The Vesprémi, Sandor, 
Peer, Winkler, Gyéngyési, Thewrewk, Kriza, ~ 
and Bod Codices, Hungarian literary remains 
of the sixteenth century. 3. The Nagyszam- 
bati Codex, containing the life of Saint Do- 
menicus and the Virgina Codex. : 

We cannot look at the books of this year 
apart from those of other years, but must con- 
sider them as part and parcel of the movement 
which has been’ going on since the Revolution, 
or at least since the reéstablishment of the 
Constitution. And the most pressing question 
is, whether the Hungarian nation, while it 
draws ever nearer to other European peoples 
and assimilates much that is still strange to it, 
will be able to retain its own individuality, or 
will lose its national character in the endeavor 
to learn from foreigners. We Hungarians are 
in the habit of giving a cheerful answer to this 
question, and of taking a hopeful view of the 
future of our country; yet occasionally a 
certain amount of anxiety is evinced, as. some 
of the novels published this year show. The 
hero of Maurice Jékai’s ‘Mine, Thine, His,” is, 
during the greater part of his career, a repre- 
sentative of all the best qualities of his nation 
—indeed, a personification of Hungary. 

Two other novels by Jékai belong to this 
year, ‘The Comedians of Life,” and ‘‘ God is 
one God.” The former, however, is not yet 
finished, and the second is only on the point 
of appearing, and will be published at the 
same time in several languages, English among 
others. 
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The novels I have mentioned are not nearly 
enough to meet the wants of the public, and 
there is a great deal of translation done—too 


rauch, indeed. Still many good, and some of 


the best, stories published abroad are translated, 
for instance, this year, ‘“‘ Middlemarch } and 
‘‘Don Quixote.” Both of these were trans- 
lated under the auspices of the ‘‘ Kisfaludy ” 
Society. 

In Hungarian poetry, the book most worthy 
of mention is the new edition of Francis Toldy’s 
‘‘ Handbook of Hungarian Poetry.” This work 
originally appeared in German, nearly fifty 
years ago, and in Hungarian, in two volumes 
(1855-57), and now in five. The learned his- 

torian of our literature, who till comparatively 
recently showed himself somewhat hostile to 
modern Hungarian poetry, is now more gra- 
ciously disposed toward its younger represent- 
atives. 

Iraty.—The extraordinary events of the pres? 
ent year have been the centenary celebrations of 
Michael Angelo at Florence, of Ariosto at Fer- 
rara, of Boccaccio at Certaldo. For the cente- 
nary of Boccaccio some ten new publications 
are announced, which will be subjects for the 
literary chronicle of next year; Ariosto has only 
inspired Pietro Cossa, of Rome, to write a bad 
comedy, and Signor Anselmi, a Piedmontese, 
residing at Ferrara, a middling one: neither 
the one nor the other will keep its place in the 
répertoire in which several other new Italian 
plays will be carefully retained. 

Several works on Italian bibliography have 
been published this year in Italy. I will men- 
tion ‘‘ La Bibliografia dei Libri di Prima Stampa 
e delle Edizioni Aldine e rare,” which are 
possessed by the library of Palermo, by Antonio 
Pennino and Filippo Evola; the ‘* Bibliography 
of Italian Journals,” by G. Ottino; ‘“‘ La Bib- 
liografia della Lunigiana,” by G. Sforza; ‘‘ La 
Bibliogratia della citté di Pistoia,” by V. 
Capponi. The mere enumeration of works is 
quite enough to convey some idea of our activity 
in this literary department. 

On the other hand, the Italian translation, by 
Prof. A. Severini, of a work on Japanese as- 
trology, and the essay of Prof. G. I. Ascoli, 
entitled ‘‘Schizzi Franco-Provenzali,” which 
carried off the prize at the Congress of the Ro- 
mance Languages at Montpellier, bear witness 
to the depth and sagacity of Italian erudition. 
Japan has also been illustrated in a most inter- 
esting monograph by Pietro Savio, published 
by Messrs. Treves at Milan. 

Those who are interested in popular litera- 
ture will admire the persistent patience and 
learning of Giuseppe Pitré, who, alone and 
without any assistance, has succeeded in col- 
lecting, putting into good order, and writing a 
judicious commentary upon four volumes of 
Sicilian popular tales. They will also be pleased 
with the second edition of Sicilian popular 
songs, In one large volume, containing many 
additional songs, collected by Lionardo Vigo, 
a learned man of respectable erudition, who 
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lives in Acireale, and whom the King of 
Bavaria has recently decorated for his work. 
In like manner the Emperor of Brazil has just 
created Prof. Giacomo Bertini, the diligent 
translator of Herodotus and of Theocritus, a 
Chevalier of the Order of the Rose. 

The magnificent promise of a good transla- 
tion of Lord Byron’s ‘Don Juan” brings us to 
a poet of Verona, Vittorio Betteloni, who has 
given the episode of Haidée in eight-line verses, 
which are as harmonious as they are faithful. 
Among the new Italian poetical works, marked 
with vigor and originality, are the ‘‘ Nuove 
Poesie” of Giosué Carducci, published at 
Bologna ; ‘In Memoriam,” by Giuseppe 
Chiarini, President of the Lyceum of Leghorn; 
‘““Erbuccie,” by G. L. Patuzzi, of Verona; the 
poems of Luigi Morandi, an Umbrian, who is 
a professor at Forli; and the poems of Arturo 
Graf, son of a German father and Italian 
mother, born at Athens, brought up in Italy— 
a man full of strength and independence, and 
perhaps destined one day to make his mark in 
the world. 

I must not omit to notice the wonderful im- 
provement which has shown itself within the 
last few years in Italian fiction; the publishers 
who have encouraged this have their share in 
the merit. Without pausing to speak of novels 
of which the object is strictly educational, and 
which are published at Milan, with success, by 
Signor B. E. Maineri, and of historical novels 
of which he has quite recently given a remark- 
able specimen, Signor Pier Ambrogio Curti’s 
‘* Madama di Celan,”’ we may consider that we 
have half a dozen good novelists and some good 
Italian novels to bring under notice. The 
worthy veteran of Treviso, Antonio Caccianiga, 
has given us an agreeable novel, I] Bacio della 
Contessa Savina.” The veteran Piedmontese, 
Vittorio Bersezio, has written two novels, each 
on a different subject; one of them is called 
**Oavalieri, Armi, ed Amori;”’ the other, ‘Il 
Segreto d’Adolfo:” they prove that he has 
lost nothing of his masterly power and spirit. 
Anton. Giulio Barrili, the well-known Genoese 
novelist, who owing to his elegant style and 
finished wit requires a more cultivated public, 
has this year given us a charming story, called 
“Oome un Sogno.” Salvatore Farina, who 
may be said, justly, to be the Italian novelist 
who comes nearest to Dickens, is our subtilest, 
tenderest, and most delicate writer; he it is 
who writes with the most exquisite touches of 
Nature. He has this year treated us royally, 
and given three delightful novels—“ Un Tiranno 
ai Bagni di Mare,” “Amore Bendato,” ‘and 
‘Capelli Biondi.” I must also notice “ Virti 
d’Amore,” by G. L. Patuzzi, the author of the 
charming collection of verses called “‘ Er- 
buccie;” he is, too, in concert with Login 
Sadler, the translator of ‘‘Il Principe Sere- 
brianni,” by the late Count Tolstoi. 

I cannot say much of the literary, artistic, 
and political history of Italy, although each 
contributor has furnished notices that are not 
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without interest—monographs written by Sat. 
Ciuffa, upon the grammarian Marco Mastro- 
fini; by Antonio Zanolini, upon Gioachino 
Rossini; by Ernesto Marsi, upon Camillo Ca- 
sarini. Speaking of biography, I must not for- 
get to name the ‘“ Ricordi,” an autobiography 
of the celebrated physician Maurizio Bufalini, 
published by Le Monnier at Florence, under 
the care of Deputy F. Mariotti. I am told 
that the venerable Gino Capponi is also occu- 
pying himself in writing the recollections of 
his long and glorious existence, while enjoying 
the legitimate success of his great work, “‘ Sto- 
ria della Repubblica di Firenze,” written in 
the style of a master, and worthy henceforth 
' to take its place beside the classic histories of 
Florence. Perugia will also have her own 
eminent historian, as the first volume of “La 
Storia di Perugia,” by Luigi Bonazzi, which 
has just appeared, amply proves. The learned 
_ history of Casteltermini in Sicily, by Gaetano 
di Giovanni, continues to be published. Fa- 
ther Raph. Garrucci continues his monumental 
“Storia dell’ Arte Cristiana nei Primi Otto 
Secoli della Chiesa.” I shall content myself 
with announcing two recent works which treat 
history from a high point of view, and which 
prove that in Italy there are noble thinkers as 
well as skillful writers. Tullo Massarani, a 
man of a high order of intellect and an admi- 


rable type of a Lombard citizen, has published. 


at Florence, through the publisher Le Mon- 
nier, under the title ‘“‘Studii di Politica e di 
Storia,” a work that will convey an idea of 
what have been the thoughts and opinions of 
the best and noblest Italian patriots of the 
present century. The mere fact that certain 
scientific works are now published in Italy, 
and can command a public, attests the great 
progress of Italian culture during the last 
_ twenty years. Perhaps there is in the pres- 
ent day less regard to elegance of style and 
form, which is to be regretted; but that is 
compensated by the tone of thought, which 
is now much higher, and the works in which 
the public take an interest are of a higher 
class. 

Norway.—In belles-letires the most remark- 
able productions issued during the year are 
two dramatic works by B. Bjérnson, which 
appeared at the same time, “En Fallit”’ and 
*Redaktéren.” The former of these pieces 
has been received with great applause through- 
out Scandinavia, and also met with success on 
the stage of Vienna; but “ Redaktéren,” no 
doubt with good reason, has been regarded as 
a failure. 

To turn to historical literature, I may men- 
tion that the two great collections of original 
materials, called ‘“ Diplomatarium Norvegi- 
cum,” and “ Norske Rigsregistranter,” are still 
being continued. Of the former work, edited 
by Prof. C. R. Unger and H. J. Huitfeldt, nine 
bulky volumes have appeared, containing doc- 
uments illustrative of the history of Norway 
up to the middle of the sixteenth century. Of 
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the latter, which may be said to correspond 
to the so-called ‘‘Domestic Series” of the 
English State Papers, the sixth volume is print- 
ing. M. Yngvar Nielsen has published “ Grev 
v. Platens Statholderskab (1827-’29),” an in- 
teresting contribution to the political history 
of the kingdom during the reign of Bernadotte 
(Carl Johan XIV.). Another important ad- 
dition to our knowledge of the same period is 
to be found in the memoirs of the renowned 
statesman P. OC. Holst. 

The greatest theologian of Norway, Prof. 
C. P. Caspari, has lately published the third 
part of his ample collection, ‘‘ Ungedruckte, 
unbeachtete und wenig beachtete Quellen zur 
Geschichte des Taufsymbols und der Glaubens- 
regel,” the result not only of extensive studies, 
but also of the numerous visits he has paid to 
almost every library of importance on the 
Continent. A juridical work of high value is 
‘“‘ Norges offentlige Ret,” by Prof. J. H. Asche- 
houg: the first part, published in the year 
1866, treated of the constitutional history of 
Denmark and Norway; the second, which has 
appeared this year, contains a commentary on 
the present fundamental law of Norway. 

An important volume, with numerous illus- 
trations, ‘‘Die Pflanzenwelt Norwegens, ein 
Beitrag zur Natur- und Culturgeschichte 
Norwegens,” by Prof. F. OC. Schiibeler, has 
been published at the expense of the Univer- 
sity. Prof. Ossian Sars has likewise published, 
in English, an essay entitled “‘On some Re- 
markable Forms of Animal Life from the Great 
Deeps of the Norwegian Coast.” M. Robert 
Collett has, under the auspices of the Scientific 
Society at Christiania, brought out ‘‘ Norges 
Fiske” (‘The Fishes of Norway”). Lastly, 
I may mention a couple of pictorial works, the 
highest value of which consists in their illus- 
trations, viz., ‘‘ Billeder fra Norges Natur og 
Folkeliv ” (“‘ Pictures from the Nature and Na- 
tional Life of Norway’’), edited by Chr. Téns- 
berg; and “Norsk Portret Galleri” (‘‘ Nor- 
wegian Portrait-Gallery”’). 

Russta.—Among all the 3,141 books which 
have been published in Russia during the last 
year, to say nothing of the literary journals, 
how little is there deserving of notice for’ its 
literary merit! And yet we cannot quarrel 
wholly with the year 1875 in literature, when 
it has given us even the half of such a work 
as the new novel of Count Leo Tolstoi, ‘‘ Anna 
Karenina.” For once all parties are agreed, 
and even the most hostilely disposed critics 
have been compelled to bow in admiration to 
the talent of a great writer. The key-note of 
this remarkable book is probably struck in the 
opening sentence, “All happy families are 
alike; every unhappy family is unhappy in its 
own way ;” and itis one of these unhappy fami- 
lies which the author at once presents to us. 

But this gain to Russian literature is per- 
haps more than counterbalanced by the loss sus- 
tained in the death of Count Alexis Tolstoi, not 
only because he might have yet done much— 
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for he died in the maturity of his powers— 
but because he was a support to the cause of 
art for art’s sake, and his literary brethren 
found in him ready sympathy and quick en- 
couragement, and were cheered on to fight for 
the sake of truth. He himself had written 
from the need of expressing the poetic ideas 
which thronged into his brain, and was averse 
to popularity and seeking for an audience. But 
a few days before his death his last poem, 
‘‘The Dragon,” appeared in the Huropean 
Messenger. It is on an Italian subject, in the 
Italian style, in terza rima, and is headed 
‘‘From the Italian’ simply, as the author said 
in a letter, to puzzle his friend De Gubernatis. 

Of other works of fiction there are some 
charming little sketches by V. Krestofsky 
(Madame Khvostchinsky), entitled “‘An Al- 
bum,” and two tales by Melnikof (novels they 
can hardly be called), ‘“‘In the Forests” and 
‘‘ Among the Mountains,” devoted to careful 
studies of life among the Dissenters, especially 
those sects which keep apart from the main 
body of Russians and are hardly known. 

Poetry, we fear, has for a time disappeared 
from materialistic and socialistic Russia. In 
the drama there are two new plays by Ostrof- 
sky, ‘‘ Bread gained by the Sweat of the Brow,” 
and ‘ Wolves and Sheep:” the former feeble; 
the latter on a fresh subject, and interesting, 
but still not thoroughly good. 

In other departments of belles-lettres there 
are some new satirical sketches by Stchedrin, 
which show that he is wearing out both his 
subject and his style: some reprinted feuille- 
tons of Suvorin distinguished by a sparkle 
which shows the author capable of something 
better; some new critical studies of Pypin on 
the history of Russian literature, treated ac- 
_ cording to the comparative method. 

The modest title of ‘‘Compte Rendu of the 
Imperial Archeological Commission for 1872” 
covers a book of great value for the history 
of art. It contains an essay, by the well-known 
Prof. Ludolf Stephani, on the group which 
filled the western pediment of the Parthenon, 
founded on some medals and works of art 
found in the neighborhood of Kertch in 1872, 
and now in the Hermitage Museum ; descrip- 
tions of vases found in the Crimea; and an 
essay, by Vladimir Stasof, on a sepulchral 
chamber with frescoes laid bare at Kertch in 
the same year. The book, which is printed 
with a luxury which only Government publi- 
cations can afford, is plentifully illustrated with 
cuts and lithographs in the color of the fres- 
coes, and is accompanied by a large atlas con- 
taining supplementary plates. 

In political and legal literature by far the 
most important book is the second volume ot 
‘Essays in Political Science,” published under 
the direction of the academician Bezobrazof. 
Prof. A. Gradofsky has published the first vol- 
ume of “The Basis of Russian Constitutional 
Law,” and a book on the ‘“‘German Constitu- 
tion.” Prof. A. Stoyanof keeps up the tra- 
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ditional reputation of the University of Khar- 
kof by his interesting ‘‘ Sketch of the History 
and Dogmas of International Law.” 

The last year has not been so fertile either 
in historical works or in collections of histori- 
cal material as those which have immediately 
preceded it. In this department the most in- 
teresting book is, without doubt, ‘‘The First 
Forty Years of Intercourse between England 
and Russia, 1558 to 1598,” by Yurii Tolstoi. 
The introduction and all the documents, eighty- 
two in number (thirty-three of which are pub- 
lished for the first time), are printed both in 
Russian and in English; and some of the let- 
ters exchanged between Queen Elizabeth, Ivan 
the Terrible, and Boris Godunof, as well as the 
reports of their respective envoys, are curious 
and valuable. The fourteenth volume of the 
‘Collections of the Imperial Russian Histori- 
cal Society” is filled with the continuation 
of the reports of the great Diet held by Cath- 
arine If. The veteran historian, Pogodin, 
has presented, in his usual discursive and po- 
lemic manner, ‘‘ The First Seventeen Years of 
the Life of Peter the Great;” and N. A. Po- 
pof has published an interesting volume on 
‘The Free City of Cracow.” 

Books of geography and travel, as is but 
natural, relate mostly to Asia; the exhaustive 
work on Lake Ladoga, by Colonel Andreief, 
being the single exception of note. The only 


really remarkable actount of travel is Captain 


Prezhvalsky’s ‘‘ Mongolia and the Country of 
the Tanguts,’’ a relation of his notable journey 
to the edge of Thibet, which, it is announced, 
will appear in an English translation. ‘“ Eng- 
land and Russia in Central Asia” is full of in- 
terest, as the author had access to the chan- 
cery of General Kaufmann, and has published 
many extracts from official documents. An- 
other book, ‘Russia and Asia,” by Prof. Gri- 
gorief, is one that all who are interested in 
the East and in Russia will be glad to get. 

A little book published in Paris, ‘* Histoire 
de la Littérature Contemporaine en Russie,” 
by ©. Courriére, should not be forgotten. Al- 
though by no means perfect, it is the best 
sketch of modern Russian literature published 
abroad, and will be of great use to any one 
desiring to know what the Russian authors 
have thus far done. 

ServiA and Croatia.—This year the lit- 
erary activity displayed by the two nations 
has been quite equal to that of last year: in 
many points.it has been greater. Besides the _ 
Learned Society in Belgrade, the Matica Srbska 
in Neusatz, and the Academy of Science at 
Agram, which published their transactions un- 
der the names of Glasnik Lietopis, Rad Jugo- 
slavenske Akademije, and Magazin Dalmatin- 
ski, which are mainly taken up with history 
and philology, other branches of knowledge 
are the objects of the labors of individuals. 

In poetry, matters are at a standstill. Some 
songs have been called forth by the events of 
the year, and some dramatic trifles have ap- 
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peared, but no original work that is worth 
mention. 

Of historical works I may mention Dr. .F. 
Rac’ki’s historical memorials, belonging to the 
first quarter of the eleventh century, which 
is now in process of publication, and deals 
with the glorious epoch of the Croatian King 
Peter Vres‘imir; and the publication of the 
letter addressed to the Servian King Stefan 
by Pope Honorius III., from which it appears 
that the Servian monarch received his crown 
from the Pope—a fact which confirms the 
previous theories of Servian and Russian his- 
torians. The works of Cedomilj Myatovie’, 
‘¢ Historical Studies regarding George Bran- 
kovic’,” and Ivan Tkalcic’, ‘“‘ Notes on the 
Foreign Relations of the Ragusan Republic,” 
are worth mention; and an honorable place 
is due to the collection of Old Croatian (Dal- 
matian) writers, the seventh volume of which 
contains the works of Marin Drzic’. 

Sparn.—On examining the books which have 
been published in Spain during the present 
‘year, we find the number far smaller than in 
former years. 

The academies, which occupy the first place 
among scientific societies, have suspended the 
publications and memoirs which they began 
some years back. Their only outward signs of 
life consist in the memoirs read and published 
by the members on the day of their reception 
or at the yearly opening of the academies. 

In history there are a greater number of 
publications this year than in other branches 
of literature. Sefior Millares has written a 
history of the Inquisition in the Canary Islands 
—an excellent work, full of details of the Holy 
Tribunal in those islands and in other localities 
in Spain, illustrated by many historical details. 
Don Alexandro Pidal has published a life of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, in which he has collected 
several new facts concerning St. Thomas and 
his writings whicl have been hitherto neglect- 
ed. This book is valuable to students of the- 
ology, although the exaggerated opinions of the 
author are, in many instances, to be deplored. 

Sefior Rodriguez Villa has brought out an 
historical study, founded upon extracts taken 
from original documents at Simancas and else- 
where, on the sack of Rome by the Imperial 
army in 1527. The documents from which 
this book has been compiled are known to Eng- 
lish readers of the ‘‘State Paper Calendar,”’ 
edited by Sefior Gayangos, for the reign of 
Henry VIII. Sefior Cruzada Villamil gives 
us a book which will be read with pleasure 
by those who are interested in the life of the 
great Flemish painter—‘‘Rubens considered 
as a Spanish Diplomat, his Different Journeys 
to Spain, and Notices of his Pictures.” 

Very few works have appeared this year on 
scientific subjects. Sefior Piernas gives us the 
‘““Manual de Instituciones de Hacienda,” in 
which, for the first time in Spain, finance is 
treated from a scientific and philosophical point 
of view, although the German doctrines quoted 
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and commented upon by the author do not ap- 
pear to have been studied from original sources. 

The dramatic works which have been brought 
out this year at the Spanish theatres have been 
very numerous. That is almost always the 
case. This year translations from the French 
have abounded, and the only first-rate original 
dramatic work has been one by Sefior Eche- 
garay, which justly deserves the enthusiasm 
with which it has been welcomed by the public. 

Very few novels worthy of mention have 
been brought out this year. Sefior Alarcon 
has published two—‘E] Escdndalo” and 
‘* Amores y Amorios.”’ ‘‘El Escéndalo” is a 
novel which treats of contemporary life. This 
book contains several dramatic scenes of Span- 
ish life, which are full of interest. The style 
is good, and some of the characters are drawn 
in a masterly manner. 

Sefior Valera, who published ‘ Pepita Gime- 
nez’’ last year, has brought out, in the Revista 
de Espafia, “‘ Las Ilusiones del Dr. Faustino.” 
The chief interest of this book consists in the 
description of provincial life in Spain. Sefior 
Valera brings before us, in delightful pictures, 
scenes of old Spanish life which are daily dis- 
appearing. His pleasant and slightly Voltaire- 
an style makes us forgive certain eccentricities 
into which he too often falls. 

LITERATURE, ENGLISH. The commu- 
nity of literary interest between the English 
and American people leads to a free circula- 
tion in either country of the best things pub- 
lished in the other. This liberal interchange 
tends to the recognition of the two literatures 
as virtually one. There is essential unity in 
respect to works of conspicuous merit or popu- 
larity in both. The leading authors of Eng- 
land seem to be conscious that they address an 
American as well as an English public. Our fa- 
vorite authors have also their English admir- 
ers. In a preceding article, under the sub-title 
REPUBLIGATIONS, we have noticed the more 
important English books that during the past 
year were reproduced here. The statement 
includes notices of the choicest publications 
in general literature and science that appeared 
in England. But English literature, for ob- 
vious reasons, is produced with an affluence 
of supply which is not adequately represented 
in the portion that enters into circulation 
among us. Books of travel, for example, are 
increasingly numerous. Every year some new 
region offers itself for exploration, and more 
holiday tourists report their “views” of routes 
already well traveled. Classical philology and 
literature have numerous cultivators ready to 
welcome works on their favorite studies. His- 
tory and biography, especially British history 
and biography, yield to the press the fruits of 
extensive and minute research. The enthu- 
siasm of scientific pursuit, the earnestness of 
religious faith, and the excitements of conflict 
between opposing schools of thought, find 
copious literary expression. In surveying the 
mass of books not republished here, some that 
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claim our attention will doubtless find Ameri- 
can publishers hereafter. 

History.—In English history a work of 
first-rate interest is ‘‘ England under the Duke 
of Buckingham and Charles I.,” by Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner. With the volumes preced- 
ing it in the series, and those which we may 
hope will follow, a history of England in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries will be 
produced, to the composition of which rare 
thoroughness of research and still more rare 
soundness of judgment have both contributed. 
Other works in the same general class are: 
“*Memoirs of the Civil Wars in Wales and the 
Marches, 1642-1649,” by John R, Phillips; 
‘‘The Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers re- 
lated by Themselves,” edited by J. J. Morris, 
S. J.; the first volume of a valuable ‘“ History 
of Codperation in England,” by G. J. Holy- 
oake, a writer whose chief repute has been 
gained by works that have not commended 
themselves to the public at large; ‘‘ History 
of English Dramatic Literature to the Death 
of Queen Anne,” by Adolphus William Ward; 
‘Incidents of the China War of 1860,” from 
the private journals of the late General Sir 
Hope Grant; and ‘‘A-Kim-Foo: the History of 
a Failure” (the Ashantee War), by Major W. 
F. Butler, C. B. In ancient, ecclesiastical and 
general history we note the following works: 

The Age of Pericles: a History of the Politics 
and Arts of Greece, from the Persian to the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. By W. Walkiss Lloyd. 

Social Life in Greece. By the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy. 

Renaissance in Italy: Age of the Despots. By 
J. Addington Symonds. 

Church Memorials and Characteristics: being a 
Church History of the FirstSix Centuries. By the 
late W. Roberts, M. A. 

Gnostic Heresies of the First and Second Centu- 
ries. By the late Dean Mansel. 

The Map of Europe by Treaty, showing the Va- 
rious Political and Territorial Changes which have 
taken place since the General Peace of 1814. By 
Edward Hertslet, C. B. Three volumes. 

A Sketch of the German Constitution and of the 
Events in Germany from 1815 to 1871. By O. 
Nicholson. 


Brograpuy.—Of works in this department 
some have an historical and national signifi- 
cance. Such are the life and correspondence 
of William Earl of Shelburne, afterward the 
first Marquis of Lansdowne; ‘“‘The Annals and 
Correspondence of the Viscount and First and 
Second Earls of Stair,” by John Murray Gra- 
hame; “The Life and Times of the Prince 
Charles Edward, Count of Albany, commonly 
called the Young Pretender,” by Alexander 
Charles Ewald; Dean Hook’s “Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury,” the last volume 
he lived to complete containing the life of 
Archbishop Laud. Of those that illustrate 
the history of literature or of art, or are stud- 
ies of character, may be named: “Isaac Ca- 
saubon,” by Mark Pattison, Rector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford ; “Life of Allan Cunningham,” 
by the Rev David Hogg; “Life of Erasmus,” 
by the Rev. A. R. Pennington; “Life of Sir 


Roderick I. Murchison,” by Archibald Geikie, 
LL. D.; ‘ Recollections of Colonel de Gon- 
ville,” edited from the French, by Charlotte 
M. Yonge; ‘‘ A Christian Painter of the Nine- 
teenth Century: being the Life of Hippolyte 
Flandrin,” by the author of ‘A Dominican 
Artist;” and “A Fine Old English Gentle- 
man, exemplified in the Life and Character of 
Lord Collingwood,” by William Davies. 

SorzNoE.—Interest in the progress of sci- 
ence advances with nearly equal pace in this 
country and in England. Hence, with few 
exceptions, works of that nature are very 
promptly republished here, as the contribu- 
tions of American research are sure of finding 
their way across the Atlantic. And we should 
hesitate to regard it as anything more than a 
question of time—not whether, but when, any 
meritorious work originated abroad is to be 
brought before the American public. Such 
are Prof. Sidgwick’s ‘‘Methods of Ethics; ” 
Sir H. S. Maine’s “ Lectures on the Early His- 
tory of Institutions” (which, while we write, 
is announced for an American edition) ; that 
remarkable anonymous production, ‘‘ The Un- 
seen Universe; ”’ a translation of Comte’s ‘‘Sys- 
tem of Positive Polity; a treatise on ‘The 
Logic of Style: being an Introduction to Criti- 
cal Science,” by William Renton; ‘ Sensation 
and Intuition,” by James Sully. The Dic- 
tionary of the Pali Language,” by Prof. R. C. 
Childus, will be invaluable to the student of 
comparative philology, and the related science 
of comparative religion. ‘‘ Christian Psychol- 
ogy: the Soul and the Body,” by T. M. Gor- 
man, is a treatment of intellectual philosophy 
analogous to a once very common way of deal- 
ing with physical science—a method adopted 
in disregard of the very different principles 
addressed by science and revealed religion ; 
a difference which forbids an attempt to con- 
trol one by the other. 

THEOLOGY AND Retiaion.-—As every relig- 
ious body in Great Britain has its correspond- 
ing church or denomination in America, the 
literary fellowship on these subjects is as much 
closer as religious conviction and emotion are 
more profound than those produced by any 
other subject of thought. But, for the same 
reason, the literary product is more exuberant, 
and republication does not as nearly keep up 
with publication. We note the following: 


St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and Phile- 
mon, A Revised Text, with Introductions, Notes, 
and Dissertations. By J. B. Lightfood, D. D. 

The Bible Educator. By E. H. Plumtre, D. D. 
4 volumes. 

The Psalms: with Introductions and Critical 
Notes. By A. C. Jennings and W. H. Lowe. 

The Gradual Psalms: a Treatise on the Fifteen 
Songs of Degrees, with Commentary, etc. By the 
Rev. H. 'T. Armfield, M. A. 

The Doctrine of Retribution. The Bampton Leet- 
ures for 1875. By the Rev. William Jackson, D. D. 

John the Baptist. The Congregational Lecture 
for 1874. By H. R. Reynolds, D.D. 

The Atonement. By the Rey. R. W. Dale, M. A. 
The Congregational Lecture for1875. «© 
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The Nicene and Apostles’ Creeds: Their Literary 
History ; together with an Account of the Growth 
and Reception of the Sermon on the Faith common- 
ly called the Creed of St. Athanasius. By C. A. 
Swainson, D.D. 

The Primitive and the Catholic Faith. By the 
Rev. B. W. Savile. 

Before the Table. By J. 8. Howson, D. D. 

Mystery of the Temptation. By the Rev. W. H. 
Hutchings. 

Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. By Dr. Wil- 
liam Smith and Prof. Cheetham. 

The Parliamentary History of the Act of Uniform- 
ity. By CO. A. Swainson, D. D. 

Remains of the late Bishop Thirl wall. 

The Hopes of the Human Race, Here and Here- 
after. By Frances Power Cobbe. 

God and the Bible. A Reply to Criticisms on ‘ Lit- 
erature and Dogma.”’? By Matthew Arnold. 


An enumeration of books and pamphlets on 
the controversies flagrant in the Established 
Church would of course swell the above list to 
much greater length. A ‘‘ Theological Transla- 


‘tion Fund” has been organized for the pur- 


pose of introducing to English readers the 
works of radical writers, the “vigorous and 
rigorous”’ critics, so named by Matthew Ar- 
nold—such as the ‘‘ Foreign Theological Li- 
brary’ and similar series do not include. 
Several volumes have been issued. 

Essays AND Oriticism.—A work of no small 
value is ‘‘Shakesperean Hermeneutics: or, 
The Still Lion: being an Essay toward a Res- 


toration of Shakespeare’s Text,” by C. M. In- 


gleby, LL.D. ‘‘ The Three Devils: Luther’s, 
Milton’s, and Goethe’s,”’ by Prof. David Masson, 
is an interesting comparison made by a diligent 
and discerning critic; and the ‘“‘ other Essays” 
in the same volume are of kindred merit. Of 
Milton, indeed, Prof. Masson has a more thor- 
ough knowledge than has been shown by any 
contemporary critic. His ‘Life of Milton,” 
of which another volume has appeared, is in 
truth a series of essays on important topics in 
English history more or less associated, or ca- 
pable of being associated, with the personal his- 
tory of the poet, including expositions of his 
poems and other writings. The introductions 
and appendixes to Milton’s poetical works, of 


- which he has edited two editions, are of great 


assistance for the intelligent appreciation of 
them. ‘Papers of a Critic, with a Biographi- 
cal Sketch,” by Sir OC. W. Dilke, is made up of 
papers by his father, contributed to the Athe- 
neum, of which he was editor. The selection 
is judiciously made, and the publication is 
well received. ‘‘The Prose Works of Words- 
worth,” edited by the Rev. Alexander B. Gro- 
sart, are well worthy to be collected and pub- 
lished. Wordsworth does not seem likely to 
hold the place claimed for him by his admirers, 
and apparently conceded by the general suf- 
frage of critical opinion a few years ago. But 
neither can he be depressed to the low degree 
assigned him by an earlier generation of critics, 
especially if his works in prose as well as in 
verse receive considerate perusal. Mr. Grosart 
has contributed little directly to this desirable 


result, much as he admires and reveres the 
poet. 

GEOGRAPHY, TRAVELS, ETO.— Dr. William 
Smith, in his ‘‘ Historical Atlas of Ancient Ge- 
ography, Biblical and Classical,’ has added to 
the obligations the public owes to his well-di- 
rected diligence. ‘Travels in Portugal,” by 
J. Latouche, breaks new ground. But though 
it is pleasant, through his book, to travel ideally 
in that country, even the geniality of the au- 
thor could hardly make it a pleasure actually 
to take the trip. Another work that has an 
effect of disclosure is ‘‘ Untrodden Spain and 
her Black Country,” by Hugh James Rose, 
with which may be compared ‘‘ Cositas Espa- 
fiolas, or Every-Day Life in Spain,” by Mrs. 
Harvey. ‘‘ White Conquest,” by W. H. Dixon, 
like his previous works on this country, judges 
of the importance of events by their fitness for 
sensational treatment. A good example of 
home-travel is given in ‘‘ The River Dee: its 
Aspect and History,” by Dean Howson. To 
‘“‘ Last Letters from Egypt,”’ by Lady Duff Gor- 
don, are added ‘‘ Letters from the Cape,” and 
a memoir by her daughter, Mrs. Ross. 


The Land of the Pharaohs, Egypt and Sinai. By 
the Rev. 8. Manning. 

Leaves of a Sketch-Book; Pencilings of Travel, 
at Home and Abroad. By Samuel Read. 

The Land ofthe Ozar. By O. W. Wahl. 

Ultima Thule; or, A Summer in Iceland. By 
Richard F. Burton. 

Two Trips to Gorilla-Land and the Cataracts of 
the Congo. By Richard F. Burton. 

The Hawaiian Archipelago. By Isabella Bird. 

The Philippine Islands. F. Jager. 

A Walk in the Grisons. By the Rev. F. Barham 
Zincke. 

The Land of the North Wind [Lapland]. By Ed- 
ward Rae. 

The Frosty Caucasus. By F.C. Grove. 

Italian Alps. By D. W. Freshfield. 

Two Years in Fiji. By L. Forbes. f 

Twelve Months in Madagascar. By Joseph Mul 
lens, D. D. 

Italy Revisited. By A. Gallenga. 


MisorLLAnEous.—The ninth edition of the 
Encyclopedia is to a large extent rewritten, 
especially in respect to matters of science. The 
change that has taken place since the issue of 
the previous edition, in almost every depart- - 
ment of knowledge, is profoundly impressed by 
the comparison of articles in the two. ‘‘ Eng- 
land and Russia in the East,” by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, discusses questions that may pass 
beyond the stage of argument sooner than so 
‘practical’ a people as the English will dis- 
cover its imminence. Dr. Schleimann’s “ Troy 
and its Remains,” besides the light shed by his 
discoveries on a question of ancient geography, 
opens a discussion on the question of an histor- 
ical ground of the Homeric legend. ‘Speeches 
and Public Letters of the Liberator [O’Con- 
nell], with Preface and Historical Notes,” by 
M. F. Cusack, recalls agitations that are as 
nearly forgotten as anything of Homeric origin. 
‘* International Vanities,” by Theodore Mar. 
shall, is curious and interesting. 
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LONDON UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. 
—Brunel’s famous Thames Tunnel, 1,300 feet 
long, was opened, although not for railway 
purposes, on the 25th of March, 1848. In 1863 
a select committee of the House of Lords on 
Metropolitan Railway communication reported 
in favor of the construction of the East Lon- 
don line, as part of an outer circle of railway 
_ communication within the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict. In the year 1865 the company obtained 
their act of corporation for the construction of 
a line of about eight miles in all, to form a junc- 
tion with the Great Eastern Railway at or near 
Shoreditch, to pass thence, principally in tun- 
nél, under the docks at Wapping, and through the 
Thames Tunnel to Rotherhithe, thence to junc- 
tions with the London & Brighton and the 
Southeastern Railways at their respective sta- 
tions at Newcross. In December, 1869, the line 
was opened from the north end of the Thames 


Tunnel at Wapping to a junction with the. 


Brighton line at Newcross. Other junctions 
with the lines on the south side are almost com- 
plete (September 18th), and the heavy works 
between the Wapping shaft and the junction 
with the Great Eastern are in a very advanced 
state. The curves and gradients are favorable, 
the quickest of the one being on a radius of fif- 
teen chains, and the sharpest of-the other a short 
length of one in sixty. The road is level under 
the docks, and then rises for a short length to 
Shadwell Station. The rails are to be double- 
headed, and of steel, weighing 75 lbs. to the yard. 
The heavy works on the north side from the 
Wapping shaft are completed, including the cov- 
ered way under the dock-basin. They are of 
pretty much the same character as the works of 
the Thames Tunnel, separate up-and-down lines, 
with a four foot six inch wall between. The 
arches are of the ordinary horseshoe shape built 
with seven rings of brick, and are surrounded 
with three feet of puddled clay. They have 
also inverts of brick or concrete. The height 
of the arches from the rail-level to the crown 
of the arch is twenty feet, and the greatest 
width twenty-five feet. Much of the property 
required for the railway between the river and 
the dock-basin was of an inferior character, and 
was swept away, to the improvement of the 
locality. The most important works in under- 
pinning are of the workhouse of St. George’s- 
in-the-East, one of the London Dock ware- 
houses, and of the piers under it, and of the 
groined arches forming the rum-vaults, which 
were carried down to the level of the railway 
foundations. Farther on the foundations of 
the Blackwall Railway viaduct were carried 
down to the London clay, to fifty feet below 
the original depth. 

There will be a goods-station at Whitechap- 
el, on the north side of the main thoroughfare, 
where the rail-level is as near the surface as it 


can be without altering the levels of important: 


thoroughfares. There will be ds-atats 
at Shadwell also. OO ae 


The most interesting engineering exploit on 
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the section is the covered way under the Lon- 
don Dock eastern basin. Operations were car- 
ried on, in the first instance, from the surface, 
and consisted in dredging trenches in the bot- 
tom” of the dock until the London clay was 
reached. The next process was the driving of 
the piles, clean-squared, and driven as closely 
jointed as possible. These are about fourteen 
inches on the side, and about a minimum of 
forty feet long. Fourteen steam pile-drivers 
were employed in sending them home. There 
are two rows of coupled piles outward toward 


the dock, and one row on the inside toward the | 


railway works. These, placed at four feet six 
inches apart inside, and the clay-puddle hard- 
rammed between the two wooden walls, are 
the coffer-dams for the protection of the work- 
men in constructing the covered way under 
the dock-basin. Some idea of the resistant pow- 
ers that had to be provided in the construction 
of the works, as well as for their enduring pow- 
er, may be formed from the statement that the 
ordinary depth of water in the dock is twenty- 
one feet; under this is a bed of three feet of 
clay-puddle, followed by four feet six inches of 
brickwork, being the crown of the arch, under 


which is the covered way, of about fifteen feet 


clear headway’under the dock. In one part 
of the basin the water communication between 
one side and the other, and over the railway, 
has been restored. In the construction of these 
exceptionally heavy works at such low levels, 
of fifty feet to sixty feet below Trinity datum 
line, powerful mechanical appliances have been 
necessary, that have included twelve pumping- 
engines, working night and day; three of these, 
of fifty-six horse-power nominal, employed at 
the London Docks, are equal to lifting fifty feet, 
eight thousand gallons per minute. The whole 
of the water pumped is from the Thames, or 
from springs, not a drop percolating from the 
docks through the finished works. <A large 
number of powerful steam-cranes have also 
been employed for lifting the excavated earth 
from the workings. Recently a million bricks 


have been used, and six hundred tons of Port- — 


land cement per week, besides a large quan- 

tity of blue-lias lime. The large quantity 

of puddled-clay required for the works has been 

brought from the neighborhood of Rochester, 

po the London clay is totally unsuited for pud- 
ing. 

The engineering works of the East London 
line have been designed by Sir John Hawk- 
shaw, as engineer-in-chief, Mr. W. Hunt being 
the resident engineer. Costly although the line 


has been (£500,000 per mile), its cost is much” — 
lower than that of any other metropolitan lines, 


some of which have cost from £850,000 to more 
than £1,000,000 per mile. | 
The completion of the East London Railway 


will supply the missing link in the connection . 


between railways separated by the Thames, 
and greatly facilitate intercourse between Mid- 
dlesex and Essex, and Kent, Surrey, and Sus- 
sex, and Dover. 
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LOUISIANA. The second Congressional 
Committee to investigate affairs in Louisiana, 
consisting of Representatives George F. Hoar, 
of Massachusetts, William A. Wheeler, of New 
York, William P. Frye, of Maine, and Samuel 
S. Marshall, of Illinois, reached New Orleans 
and organized for their work on the 22d of 
January. They were in session at the St. 
Charles Hotel fourteen days, examining wit- 
nesses and receiving statements, and cotupleted 
their labors and left for Washington on the 9th 
of February. “Before they left, negotiations 
had been set on foot for an adjustment of the 
difficulties on the basis of an acquiescence in 
the government of Kellogg, and a submission 
of the claims of those members of the Legisla- 
ture who had been excluded from seats to the 
Congressional Committee for their decision. 
Mr. Wheeler acted on the part of the com- 
mittee, and the agreement was known as 
the ‘“* Wheeler adjustment.” The negotiations 
originated with a caucus of the Conservative 
members of the Legislature, held on the 23d 
of January, at which these resolutions were 
adopted : 

Resolved, By this House caucus, composed of the 
Conservative members returned by the Returning 
Board and those claiming to have been undoubtedly 
elected but defrauded by the board, That, desiring in 
the interest of our afflicted State to have a solution of 
our political troubles, and relying on the integrity and 
fairness of the four gentlemen members of the Con- 
gressional Committee now in New Orleans, and in 
advance of any investigation on their part, we, as a 
body, hereby ask them, if the task is not considered 
too onerous, to take the returns of the election of 
1874, together with all fair and relevant testimony, 
and upon such returns and evidence declare what 
members of the Legislature were fairly elected. 

Resolved, That Hon. Louis A. Wiltz, Speaker of 
the House, be requested to wait upon said gentle- 
men and present to them a copy of this resolution. 


There were various consultations between 
the committee and prominent Conservatives ; 


- and finally, in response to the resolutions of 


the caucus, the following plan of adjustment 
was submitted by Mr. Wheeler: 


Whereas, It is desirable to adjust the difficulties 
growing out of the general election in this State in 
1872; the action of the Returning Board in declaring 
and promulgating the results of the general election 
in the month of November last and the organization 
of the House of Representatives on the 4th of Janu- 
ary last; such adjustment being deemed necessary 
- the reéstablishment of peace and order in the 

tate ; 

Now, therefore, the undersigned members of the 
Conservative party, and claiming to have been elect- 
ed members of the House of Representatives, and 
that their certificates of election fave been illegally 
withheld by the Returning Board, hereby severally 
agree to submit their claims to seats in the House 
of Representatives to the award and arbitrament of 
George F. Hoar, William A. Wheeler, William P. 
Frye, and Samuel S. Marshall, members of the Con- 
gressional Committee now in New Orleans, who are 
hereby authorized to examine and determine the 
same upon the equities of the several cases; and 
when such award shall be made we hereby severally 
agree to abide by the same, and such of us as may 
become members of the House of Representatives 
under this arrangement hereby severally agree to 
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sustain, by our influence and votes, the joint resolu- 
tion hereinafter set forth. And the undersigned, 
claiming to have been elected Senators from the 
Eighth and Twenty-second Senatorial Districts, 
hereby agree to submit their claims to the foregoing 
award and arbitrament, and in all respects to abide 
the results of the same; and the undersigned hold- 
ing certificates of election from the Returning Board 
hereby severally agree that, upon the coming in of 
the award.of the foregoing arbitrators, they will, 
when the same shall have been ratified by the re- 
port of the Committee on Elections and Qualifica- 
tions of the body in session at the State-House, 
claiming to be the House of Representatives, attend 
the sittings of said House fcr the purpose of adopt- 
ing said report, and if said report shall be adopted 
and the members embraced in the foregoing report 
shall be seated, then the undersigned severally agree 
that immediately upon the adoption of said report 
they will vote for the following resolution: 

Whereas, Doubts have existed, and still exist, as 
to the legal results of the election in this State in the 
month of November, 1872; and— 

Whereas, It is alleged, and by a large portion of 
this State believed, that the result of the election for 
members of the House of Representatives and for 
Treasurer, in the month of November last, was ille- 
pal determined and promulgated by the Returning 

oard; and— 

Whereas, These doubts, allegations, and belief, 
have tended greatly to disturb the public mind and 
unsettle confidence and injuriously to affect the ma- 
terial interests of the State; and— 

Whereas, It is deemed necessary to the welfare of 
the State that an adjustment of the foregoing diffi- 
culties should be effected: therefore be it hereby 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of 
Louisiana, That said Assembly, without approving 
the same, will not disturb the present State govern- 
ment, claiming to have been elected in 1872, known 
as the Kellogg government, or seek to impeach the 
Governor for any past official acts, and that hence- 
forth it will accord to said Governor all necessary 
and legitimate support in maintaining the laws and 
in advancing the peace and ee of the people 
of this State ; and that the House of Representatives 
as to its members, as constituted under the award of 
George F. Hoar, William A. Wheeler, William P. 
Frye, and Samuel S. Marshall, shall remain without 
change, except by resignation or death of members, 
until anew general election; and that the Senate as 
herein recognized shall also remain unchanged, ex- 
cept so far as that body may itself make changes on 
contests. 

This was agreed to in a caucus of the Conser- 
vative members by a vote of 39 to 27, and the 
following conditions were appended by con- 
sent of both sides: 

1. That the Conservatives were not to be bound 
by their ase bee pe unless the propositions were also 
accepted by the Republicans, and satisfactory guaran- 
tees given. 

2. That the Congressional Committee, or Judge 
Wheeler, should remain in New Orleans for the pur- 
pose of having the adjustment practically effected. 

The proposition had been accepted by the 
caucus on the 5th of February; and on the 6th, 
when the fact was known, but the exact terms 
of the adjustment had not been published, 
there was a public demonstration in New Or- 
leans against its acceptance, and the act of the 
caucus was formally denounced. The excite- 
ment continued next day, when the adjustment 
was published. On the 8th another caucus 
was held for the purpose of reconsideration. 
There was a long discussion, but the former 
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vote was not rescinded. A new proposition 
was drawn up, however, and adopted by a vote 
of 59 to 7, which ran as follows: 

1. The election of 1872, now before Congress, not 
to be included in the adjustment. 

2. The election of Treasurer and members of the 
General Assembly in 1874 to be submitted to Messrs. 
Hoar, Wheeler, Frye, and Marshall. It being dis- 
tinetly understood that those returned both by the 
Returning Board and the Conservative Committee 
to be accepted as legally elected. 

3. The House of Representatives to be ess 
de novo on the basis of the committee’s award. 

4, The House of Representatives when organized 
to send to W. P. Kellogg, acting Governor, and to 
the Senate, as constituted by award of the commit- 
tee, a message, informing them that the House is or- 
ganized and ready to proceed to business. 

5. The Conservative members to sign an agree- 
ment that, while not approving or recognizing the 
legality of the government known as the Kellogg 
government, we agree not to disturb the Executive, 
because of his past political acts, so long as he is 
sustained by the President. 

6. Members of the House of Representatives re- 
turned by arbitration not to be changed except by 
death, resignation, or expulsion for just cause. 

7. The Senators returned by arbitration to be 
seated. 

This was handed to Mr. Wheeler just as the 
committee was leaving by the railroad-train 
on the morning of the 9th. He telegraphed 
back from Mobile, ‘‘ Propositions not ac- 
cepted.” The negotiations were then trans- 
ferred to ‘Washington. A committee of the 
Conservatires, consisting of E. A. Burke, F. C. 
Zacharie, and A. H. Leonard, proceeded to 
that city, to endeavor to obtain some modifi- 
cation of the adjustment submitted by Mr. 
Wheeler, which would make it more accept- 
able to the people of Louisiana. In this they 
failed, and reported to a caucus of the Conser- 
vative members early in March that these were 
the best terms that could bé obtained and rec- 
ommended their acceptance. Mr. Wheeler re- 
quired that the adjustment be signed by the 
members of the caucus and forwarded to him. 
A committee was appointed to obtain the sig- 
natures, and the agreement was signed by forty- 
four Conservative members and sent to Wash- 
ington. The Congressional Committee imme- 
diately entered upon the task of arbitration 
and award in the cases of those claiming seats 
in the Legislature, from which they had been 


excluded. To make the adjustment effectual, 


Mr. Wheeler undertook to secure an extra ses- 
sion of the Legislature, the body sustained by 
General Sheridan having adjourned. Mean- 
time the national House of Representatives 
had adopted resolutions recognizing Kellogg as 
the Governor of Louisiana, and afterward, on 
the 20th of March, the Senate, then holding an 
extra session, adopted the following by a vote 
of 28to25: | 

Resolved, That the action of the President in pro- 
tecting the government of Louisiana of which W. 
P. Kellogg is the Executive, and the people of that 
State against domestic violence, and en oreing the 
laws of the United States, is approved. 

Governor Kellogg issued a proclamation on 
the 24th of March, summoning the Legislature 


to convene in extra session on the 14th of 
April, and limiting its sittings to ten days. The 
following objects of legislation were specified 
to take precedence of all other business : 

1. Joint resolution in relation to the adjustment 
of the political difficulties heretofore existing in this 
State. 

2. Revenues of the State and the mode of collect- 
ing and disbursing the same. 

3. Amendment of the funding law with respect to 
the number of members composing the funding 
board, and with respect to the manner of preventing 
the funding of illegal obligations of. the State. 

4, Revenues, financial condition, and government 
of the city of New Orleans. 

5. Relief of the commerce of New Orleans from 
excessive port charges, fees, etc. 

6. To consider the incorporation of the Board of 
Trade of New Orleans. 


/ 


On the first day of the extra session the 
case of twelve persons who claimed to have 
been elected to the House, but who had been 
excluded by the Returning Board, was referred 
to the Committee on Elections and Qualifica- 
tions. The next day the committee reported 
in favor of admitting them to seats, in place of 
those to whom they had been awarded by the 
Returning Board. This action was in accord- 
ance with the award made by the Oongres- 
sional Committee. The report was adopted by 
a vote of 89 to 15. The resolution forming a 
part of the Wheeler adjustment was next 
passed in the House by a vote of 89 to 18. On 
the third day of the session Mr. Wiltz with- 
drew as a candidate for Speaker, Mr. Hahn 
vacated the chair, and Mr. Estilette, a Conser- 
vative, was chosen to preside over the House. 
All the Conservative members had taken their 
places, and both branches of the Legislature 
proceeded to the work before them. 

The legislation of the two sessions was of 
little general importance, being confined chiefly 
to appropriations, and the relief of tax-pay- 
ers. The annual expenditures for the Metro- 
politan Police were reduced from $600,000 to 
$490,000. A bill for the relief of delinquent 
tax-payers remitted all penalties for non-pay- 
ment in case the taxes were paid by the 1st 
November; and where they were levied on 
lands that were overflowed in 1874, until De- 
cember 1st was allowed for payment without 
penalties. A bill which made all valid war- 
rants, scrip, and bonds of the State, receivable 
for taxes due prior to 1875, was vetoed by the 
Governor, on the ground that it would be a 
diversion of the taxes from the funds to which 
they were pledged, for the purpose of paying 
certain outstanding obligations, and further, be- 
cause some of the warrants being depreciated, 
it would be a virtual remission of a portion of 
the taxes and a premium on delinquency. The 
general appropriation bill passed at the regular 
session was found to have been changed in 
many of its items, after receiving the signatures 
of the presiding officers of the two Houses. An 
injunction was accordingly granted by the Su- 
perior District Court, restraining payment of 
certain specified items. 
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At the regular session, or that of the ‘‘ Hahn 
Legislature,” a joint committee had been ap- 
pointed to investigate the accounts of the Au- 
ditor and Treasurer. A report was made during 
the extra session exonerating the Treasurer, but 
charging the Auditor with keeping his accounts 
in a confused and irregular manner, issuing war- 
rants for fraudulent claims, distributing money 
among the. various funds in an arbitrary and 
unauthorized way, and not properly accounting 
for considerable sums which had come into his 
hands. The committee recommended that 
‘Charles Clinton, Auditor of Public Accounts, 
of the State of Louisiana, be impeached for 
high crimes and misdemeanors.” A resolution to 
this effect was adopted, the proper committees 
were appointed, and a concurrent resolution 
passed the House suspending the Auditor, pend- 
ing his trial before the Senate. He was not 
brought to trial, however, and the subject was 
disposed of by the adoption of the following 
resolutions : 

_ Whereas, At the regular session of 1875, the General 
Assembly of the State of Louisiana appointed a joint 
committee to examine the books, accounts, vouchers, 
and other official documents in the office of the Au- 
ditor of Public Accounts ; and— 

Whereas, Said joint committee have made at this 
present session a full and detailed report of their 
said examination to both Houses of the General As- 
sembly; and— 

Whereas, The said committee have made an unfa- 
vorable report, and found that the said Auditor of 
Public Accounts, to wit, Charles Clinton, has not per- 
formed the duties required of him by law, and 
that he has been guilty of high crimes and misde- 
meanors in office ; and— 

Whereas, Said report has been duly approved by 
both Houses of the General Assembly, it is therefore 
ordered by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the State of Louisiana, in General Assembly con- 
vened, that the Governor be, and he is hereby, di- 
rected to cause suit to be brought against Charles 
Clinton on his official bond as Auditor of the State, 
and to cause the said Charles Clinton to be prose- 
euted for a misdemeanor. 


Suit was accordingly brought by the Goy- 
ernor in the Superior District Court, before 
Judge Hawkins. The charges against the Au- 
ditor were eleven in number, including the re- 
tention in his possession for some months of 
moneys paid by collectors, instead of turning 
them over to the Treasurer as required by law, 
misapplying money belonging to the school and 
other funds, and illegally issuing warrants for 
the payment of claims for which no appropria- 
tions had been made. The trial began on the 
28th of June, and, after continuing five days, 
and the evidence being all in, the court decided 
to leave the question open until November, be- 
fore hearing the arguments. A criminal indict- 
ment was also found against Mr. Clinton at 
the June term of the Superior Criminal Court. 
_ In this he was charged with misdemeanor in 
refusing to issue a warrant when required by 
law, and in taking $2,000 from the special loan 
fund and crediting it to the general fund; 
with extortion in-corruptly receiving a fee of 
$1,000 for issuing a certain warrant, and with 
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embezzlement of $20,000 of the public money. 
His trial on this indictment resulted in a dis- 
agreement of the jury on the 8d of July. On 
the 21st of July Mr. Clinton tendered his res- 
ignation of the office of Auditor, to take effect 
on the 15th of December. 


In accepting his resignation, Governor Kel- 
logg wrote : 

I desire to state that though in the discharge of 
my official duty I ordered investigation to be made 
into your accounts, and directed the law officers of 
the State to prosecute the charges preferred against 
you, I bave never for one moment believed you to 
have been pe guilty of dishonesty or cor- 
ruption in the administration of your office. Before 
the experts made their report I had examined into 
many of the charges urged against you, and was 
satisfied they were for the most part groundless. 
The official report of the experts, whose capacity 
and disinterestedness no one can doubt, and espe- 
cially the views and information with regard to your- 
self conveyed to me personally by these gentlemen 
together with the testimony adduced in the civil an 
criminal cases recently tried, have only confirmed 
my previous opinion. You have had very difficult 
duties to discharge. Under the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances surrounding your office during the past 
few years, it would have been almost impossible tor 
any one to fill your position without incurring hos- 
tility. Possibly a greater amount of political expe- 
rience and tact might have enabled you to avoid 
some of the antagonism and difficulties you encoun- 
tered, but I have not failed to recognize the fact 
that your official acts have been mainly actuated by 
singleness of purpose to serve the interests of the 

tate. 


The committee of experts alluded to was ap- 
pointed by the Governor for the purpose of 
examining the books and accounts of the Au- 
ditor. They found these very imperfectly kept 
and containing many errors, but not such as 
to impeach the integrity of the Auditor. Many 
of the discrepancies were due to clerical care- 
lessness and the lack of systematic book-keep- 
ing. The interception of money, and its use 
in buying up depreciated warrants, were de- 
clared to be a benefit to the State, whether 
strictly legal or not, and in no way to the per- 
sonal profit of the Auditor. The division of 
funds was also declared to have been intended 
for the public interest where payments on be- 
half of certain funds were required, and the 
special resources to meet them were wanting 
on account of delays in the collection of taxes. 
The conclusion appeared to be that while there 
were much looseness and carelessness in the 
Auditor’s accounts, and wide discretion had 
been exercised by him in the performance of 
his duties, there was no evidence of intentional 
fraud or criminality. 

No formal action was taken by the political 
parties of the State during the year. The 
Democratic and Conservative State Central 
Committee, however, held a meeting in Octo- 
ber for the purpose of calling a State Conven- 
tion of the party. After some discussion as to 
whether it should be in December, January, 
or February, the following was finally adopted : 


Resolved, That, without reference to past party 
affiliations, all who are now opposed to radicalism in 
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Louisiana, and to the present usurpatory State gov- 
ernment, are earnestly invited to cooperate for the 
urpose of holding a State Convention at New Or- 
eans on the first Wednesday of January, 1876. | 
Resolved, That in making said call this committee 
disclaims any intention to revive the question of the 
Wheeler adjustment, so far as it has fixed the status 
of the present House of Representatives. 


The following resolutions were also unani- 
mously adopted by the committee: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Democratic 
and Conservative people of the State that all con- 
stitutional means should be taken, both.in the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives in Congress, for 
the decision of the Louisiana question, and the 
recognition of the McEnery government. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be forwarded to 
our members of Congress, to be submitted to both 
Houses of Congress. 


The Democratic-Conservative Convention 
gathered at St. Patrick’s Hall, New Orleans, 
January 5, 1876, and continued in session two 
days. The following platform was unanimous- 
ly adopted : 

Whereas, The usurpation of the government of 
the State of Louisiana, through the perversion of 
functions of the General Government, is an evil 
which weighs heavily on the people of this State, 
and while it is a constant menace to the perpetuity 
of representative institutions; and the Federal Con- 

ress, whose duty it is to guarantee to the several 
States a republican form of government, cannot ig- 
nore the present condition of despotism and anarchy, 
so detrimental to the material interests of Louisiana; 

Whereas, The Wheeler adjustment had no refer- 
ence whatever to the elections of November, 1872; 
nor did it ever extend to all the contested elections 
of November, 1874; but was expressly limited to 
the investigation of seventeen contested seats in the 
House of Representatives, and to two contested seats 
in the Senate, among the newly-elected Senators ; 

Whereas, The said adjustment never pretended to 
ascertain or determine anything beyond the status 
of these contested seats of the General Assembly, 
and inasmuch as the powers of the Legislature are 
strictly defined and limited by constitutional provi- 
sions, and it was not competent for them to submit 
to arbitration the conflicting claims of the rival State 

overnments, and as those who supported said ad- 
justment never intended or contemplated that, by 
any possibility, said adjustment should embrace any 
uestion beyond that of the contested seats in the 
ee : 

hereas, The radical party of Louisiana, at whose 
promptings the said usurpation has been foisted upon 
this State, has devised the most comprehensive sys- 
tem of measures, through iniquitous election and 
registration laws, arbitrary Returning Board with 
unlimited prerogatives, and through fraudulent cen- 
sus returns, measures devised for the purpose of 
perpetuating the existence of this usurpation, with 
which it is thoroughly identified; and 

Whereas, The said _usurpatory government has 
never been acknowledged by the people of Louis- 
iana: and it does not maintain its precarious tenure 
of power with their consent or willing support: 

e it resolved by the Democratic-Conservative 
party of the State of Louisiana, in convention as- 
sembled— 

1, That the memorial of the people of Louisiana, 
praying for relief at the hands of Congress, be again 
presented for their consideration by our Represent- 
atives in Congress, 

2. That the primary test of membership of the 
Democratic-Conservative party of Louisiana is an 
unrelenting opposition of the usurpation, and, with- 
out regard to past political affiliations, all those who 


join in the crusade against the usurpation are in full 
fellowship in the party. 

3. That we advocate the abolition of useless offices, 
more especially those of tax-collectors, which offices 
should be remitted to the sheriffs, and a reduction 


of salaries, fees, and perquisites of office, and a vigor- 


ous retrenchment in the expenses of the various de- 
partments of the city and State governments. 

4. We advocate a substantial reduction of taxa- 
tion, State and municipal, and, while we are in favor 
of meeting punctually the payment of the legitimate 
debt of Louisiana, we are immovably opposed to the 
recognition of the dishonest and fraudulent obliga- 
tions, issued in the name of the State; and we ple ge 
ourselves to make a searching investigation in the 
matter. 

5. We advocate the reduction of the exorbitant 
Benen oan for public printing and metropolitan 
police purposes, and demand that the whole system 
of police and public printing be remodeled, 

6. We declare our hearty opposition to all monop- 
olies whatever. 

7. We recognize and reaffirm the democratic doc- 
trine that gold and silver be the legal currency, and 
favor a return to a specie basis as soon as it can be 
done without injury to the material interests of the 
country. 

The memorial to Congress, which was adopt- 
ed, sets out with several assumptions. It is 
assumed that ‘it has been established before 
both Houses of Congress that the acting gov- 
ernment in the State of Louisiana is a usurpa- 
tion; that the individuals personating it were 
never elected by the people of the State, but, 
on the contrary, were unquestionably: defeated 
at the elections held for the offices which they 
fill in 1872 and 1874.” It is further assumed 
as equally well established that the lawfully- 
elected Governor and other State officers, and 
some of the Senators, Representatives, and 
local officers, “‘ were and are excluded from 
said official positions by the unlawful interfer- 
ence of the Federal authority, through its 
courts, and through its military power.” It is 
also assumed as established “that the right 
of the people to elect their officers and repre- 
sentatives has been taken from them, and vested 
in a partisan State Returning Board of five mem- 
bers, chosen by the usurping State Senate, and 
having the power within itself to fill vacancies 
that may occur in its membership ;” and it is 
finally assumed that ‘it has been demonstrated 
that this usurpation can exist only as it is sup- 
ported by the military power of the Federal 
Government.” It is then declared that the 


people did not, by the acceptance of the Wheeler - 


adjustment, acquiesce in the “ usurpation,” for 
the following reasons: 
1. Because the people of Louisiana did not sub- 


mit, for the adjudication of the Wheeler committee, 
their constitutional right of self-government. 


2. Because the peti who submitted their own 


claims to seats in the State Legislature to the decision 
of the Wheeler committee, never submitted, nor in- 
tended to submit, the conflicting claims between the 
lawfully-elected McEnery government and the usur- 
pation, and said latter claims are not covered by, nor 
embraced in, the award of said committee. 

8. That the rival claims of the de jure and de facto 
State governments were never submitted to said 
committee, and said committee, in their official re- 
port, expressly state that their investigations were 
restricted to the legislative difficulties of 1874 and 
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1875, and that they took no evidence in regard to the 
election of 1872. 

4, That on its face the Wheeler adjustment ex- 
pressly withholds any approval of the Kellogg gov- 
ernment, and it does not and cannot bind the people’s 
lawfully-elected, but excluded, Governor, officers, 
and Senators, nor the people themselves, who were 
not parties to the Wheeler resolution, nor prevent 
their appeal to the General Government for the 
guarantee of a republican form of government. 


The following declaration is then made: 


And now, speaking for themselves, the people of 
the State of Louisiana do solemnly affirm that they 
have not acquiesced, and never will acquiesce, in the 
Kellogg usurpation; that it is as repugnant to their 
wishes, and interests, and sense of justice, as it was 


on the day of its lawless establishment over them by . 


force; that they recognize as the only government 
elected by the people of the State, as the only gov- 
ernment entitled to their support, respect, or confi- 
dence, that of which John McEnery and D. B. Penn 
are the official heads; and Se affirm that they have 
been patient and silent since the adjournment of the 
last Congress, in the hope and belief that the present 
Congress would listen to their grievances and grant 


the proper relief. 


This is not only their right, but, under the positive 
direction of the Constitution, it is the duty of the 
General Government to guarantee to Louisiana, as a 
State in the Union, the government of its choice, 
and thereby a republican form of government. 

And the people of Louisiana do solemnly swear 
that they will not abandon their struggle for the 
right of self-government. In urging this right they 
feel that they discharge a duty not only to their own 
self-respect, to themselves, and to their children 


‘ but also a duty to the Constitution, to the Union, an 


to every State of the Union, whose rights and liber- 
ties have been overthrown, violated, and trampled 
upon, by and through the outrages heaped upon the 
State of Louisiana. 


The memorial closes with this appeal: 


To you, the President and Representatives of the 
States and of the people of the Union, we, the people 
of the State of Louisiana, do pronent our grievances, 
and ask you—in the name of our common country, 
in the name of our common civilization, in the name 
of the sacred memories that cluster around this cen- 
tennial year, in the name of liberty and of justice— 
that you blot from our national history this shameful 
record of usurpation and.of crime committed against 
our State, and permit it no longer to remain a pre- 
cedent for the overthrow of other States. 

And this we urge, not only that we may be released 
from the grasp of the lawless usurpation, but that, 
as a people, we may present to the nations of the 
earth the spectacle of a republic, perfect, not only in 
form, but breathing the spirit of democratic govern- 
ment through all of its members. 


The convention chose four delegates at large 
to the National Democratic Convention, and 
authorized the congressional delegates to select 
their candidates, the choice being ratified in 
advance by the convention. 

At the beginning of the year 1873, the 
bonded and floating debt of Louisiana amounted 
to $24,093,407.90, and contingent liabilities 
had been incurred to the amount of $21,090,500. 


The latter consisted chiefly of bonds authorized. 


in aid of public works and improvements. The 
bonds were never issued, and the constitutional 
amendments and funding act of 1874 swept 
away this whole mass of contingent liabilities, 
and prohibited their revival “in any form or 
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under any pretext.” At the beginning of 1874 
there was a total bonded debt of $22,430,800, 
and a floating debt of $1,790,753.80. On the 
1st-of January, 1875, the bonded debt amounted 
to $21,978,954.96, and the floating debt was 
$1,357,705.86, making a total of $23,336,660.82. 
During the year $9,804,400 of the old bonds 
were funded, and $5,882,640 of new consoli- 
dated bonds issued; $582,477.75 of old war- 
rants were funded in $349,486.65 of new bonds, 
and $104,400.53 of past-due coupons were 
funded in $65,762.31 of new bonds. This made 
the total bonded debt January 1, 1876, $18,- 
472,443.92. There was also a floating debt of 
$592,201.33, consisting of warrants and cer- 
tificates of indebtedness, issued prior to 1875, 
Thus the total indebtedness of the State at the 
beginning of 1876 was $19,061,645.25. The 
expenditures of the year, up to December 20th, 
were $2,955,645.03. The validity of several 
series of the State bonds was called in question 
by the supplemental funding act passed at the 
extra session of the Legislature, and it was pro- 
vided that these bonds should not be funded 
until their validity was affirmed by the Supreme 
Court. In some cases this has been done, and 
others are still pending. After all old bonds 
and outstanding warrants have been funded, 
the consolidated debt of the State will not ex- 
ceed $14,015,182.51, and its increase is pro- 
hibited by the amendments of the constitution. 

The finances of the city of New Orleans are 
in avery unsatisfactory condition. For several 
years the annual expenses have exceeded the - 
income, and a debt of $23,288,900.80 has been 
accumulated. Delinquenttaxes are due to the 
amount of $2,352,175.66 levied during the past 
six years. The estimated revenues of the city 
for the current year amount to $2,349,182.72, _ 
and the expenses to be provided for are such 
as to leave a deficiency of $1,398,770 for 1876 
alone, while including that of 1875 would raise 
it to $2,693,777. The taxable value of real 
and personal property in the city is $124,582,- 
002. The State valuation of property in the 
city is $185,000,000. The State tax is fourteen 
and a half mills to the dollar, or nearly one and 
a half per cent., and the city tax is nearly twice 
as much. 

Judge Durell, of the United States District 
Court for the District of Louisiana, having re- 
signed during the session of Congress, the Presi- 
dent appointed Don A. Pardie as his successor, 
but the Senate after considerable discussion 
refused to confirm, the appointment. No one 
else was named, and the position was vacant 
throughout the rest of the year. _ 

Mr. P. B. S. Pinchback, who was elected to 
the United States Senate, by the body known 
as the Kellogg Legislature, in 1873, and again 
by the ‘“‘Hahn Legislature,” at the “regular 
session”? of 1875, has not yet (February 1, 
1876) been admitted to a seat. Mr. W. L. 
McMillen, who had been chosen by the ‘ Mc- 
Enery Legislature,” in 1878, and had claimed 
the seat, withdrew his credentials at the be- 
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ginning of the sessions of 1875-’76,on the ground 
that by the adjustment accepted by the Legis- 
lature, and the admission of representatives 
whose credentials were signed by Kellogg, 
the issues represented by him had been sub- 
stantially determined by parties and causes 
outside of and above his control, and the con- 
servative people of the State and nation through 
their representatives had recognized the per- 
manency of the existing State government, so 
that a further contest could have ‘‘no practi- 
cally beneficial result for the people of the 
State, but might serve to aggravate evils it 
would be powerless to relieve.” 

LUTHERANS. The following are the sta-+ 
tistics of the different bodies of the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church in North America, as 
given in the Church Almanac, published at 
the Lutheran Bookstore (General Council), 
Philadelphia, for 1876: 


Congrega-| Communi- 


Ministers. Siama: ante 


SYNODS. 


GENERAL COUNCIL. 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania... 


Ministerium of New York..... 71 67 25,194 
Pittsburg Synod ss sc. ccc cscs 59 114 9,967 
Synod of: Texas. isis acess tse 29 27 8,400 
Evangelical Lutheran District 
Synod of Ohio.......... Rivers 27 59 6,500 
Swedish Augustana,........... 103 246 83,265 
Michigan Synod...... sida seuteels 25 80 4,000 
Canada Synod............ Stieisie 23 66 6,507 
Indiana Synod........... seine 16 89  2,0TS 
Holston: Synod sei. cei cie'esineasosa'c 14 28 2,800 
552 | 1,042 168,835 
Synod of Iowa (German)...... 106 pubt 10,232 
Norwegian-Danish Augustana. 14 50 7,000 


672 | 1,203 186,067 

SYNODICAL CONFERENCE. 
Joint Synod of Ohio (5 synods).| 170 252 82,192 
Joint Synod of Missouri (6 


SYNOUS) |: <.2)s ois saeueticrersieecisiete 564 716 116,470 

Synod of Wisconsin........... 68 119 R 
orwegian Synod............. 114 400 49,663 
Synod of Minnesota....... sts 29 63 5,100 
Synod of Ulinois. . 6.20000 81 83 4,300 
976 | 1,598 236,070 
Concordia Synod.............. 5 24 1,115 
English Conference of Missouri. 8 4 250 


984 | 1,621 | 287,435 
GENERAL SYNOD, SOUTH, 


Synod of South Carolina....... 85 41 4,219 
Synod of Virginia........... aa 22 56 8,629 
Synod of Southwest Virginia.. 21 389 2,198 
Mississippi Synod............. 6 11 890 
eorgia Synod........... Sone 11 14 1,000 
95 161 11,436 


Synod of Maryland............ 70 89 11,2 
Synod of West Pennsylvania... 61 111 ia'er i 
artwick pee (New York).. 29 28 8,37T 
East Ohio Synod.............. 46 80 
Franckean Synod (New York).| 24 83 $.243 
Alleghany Synod (Pennsylvania) 55 112 9,517 
East Pennsylvania Synod...... 63 80 10,156 
Miami Synod (Ohio),...... oe | eee 45 1.900 
Wittenberg Synod (Ohio) PN 40 QT 4.853 
Olive Branch Synod.........." 15 28 1,418 
Synod of Northern Illinois... 81 BL 2'542, 
Synod of Central Pennsylvania. 81 83 6,894 
Synod of Iowa (English)... .._ 19 23 1.075 
Synod of Northern Indiana...'| ‘35 71 3,739 
Synod of Southern Illinois. ... 17 25 1,348 
Central Illinois Synod........ 40 | gg 8,100 
Synod of New York and New \ : 
i SA eer 89 42 5,737 


Congrega-| Communi- 
SYNODS. Ministers. | ‘nua ‘ihe. 

Susquehanna Synod........... 8T 58 6,199 
Pittsburg ByNOG oes ccs cnc vas 24 47 8,679 
Miansasisynodsac ssc. coe ceases 24 20 584 
German Synod of Maryland... 16 89 3,000 
Swedish ANS@AI1. oc. ceccecss cs 11 10 700 
Nebraska Synod........... airs 9 18 845 


766 | 1,148 105,891 
INDEPENDENT SYNODS. 


Synod of North Carolina....... 22 40 4,335 
Synod of Tennessee........... 18 65 6,614 
Buffalo Synod (Grabau’s)...... 13 16 1,900 
Buffalo Synod (Von Rohr’s).. . 7 12 2,261 
Hauge’s Norwegian Evangelical 

Lutheran Synod ....... Sune 24 100 6,000 
Conference of Norwegian-Dan- 

ish Lutheran Churches...... 57 175 9,600 
Danish Evangelical Lutheran 

Church in America.......... 11 80 1,600 


152 | 438 82,310 


Grand total............. 2,609 | 4.571 | 573,189 


The Church Almanae gives a list of three 


theological seminaries connected with the Gen-— 


eral Council: The Theological Seminary of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church, Philadel- 
phia, 47 students; Theological Department 
Augustana College, Rock Island, IIl., 18 stu- 
dents; Wartburg Seminary, Mendota, IIl., 32 
students; two connected with the Synodical 
Conference : Concordia Theological Seminary, 
Theoretical Department, St. Louis, Mo., 88 
students; Practical Department, Springfield, 
I}l., 82 students—in all 170 students; Theolog- 
ical Department, Capital University, 82 stu- 
dents; one connected with the General Syn- 
od South: the Theological Seminary of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Ohurch, Salem, Va., 11 
students; four connected with the General 
Synod North: the Theological Seminary of 
the General Synod, Gettysburg, Pa., 38 stu- 
dents; Theological Department of Hartwick 
Seminary, Hartwick, N. Y., 2 students; Theo- 
logical Department of Wittenberg College, 24 
students ; Missionary Institute, Selinsgrove, 
Pa., 12 students; the Theological Department 
of North Carolina College, connected with the 
North Carolina Synod, 5 students; and the 
Augsburg Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn., con- 
nected with the Conference of the Norwegian- 
Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

The Church Almanac gives the names of 
four colleges connected with the Northern 
General Synod, of which three report 501 
students; four connected with the Synodical 
Conference, reporting 689 students; two con- 
nected with the General Synod South, report- 
ing 271 students; five connected with the 
General Council, reporting 457 students; one 
connected with the North Carolina Synod, re- 
porting 105 students; one connected with the 
Synod of Iowa, reporting 25 students; and 
one connected with the Buffalo Synod (Gra- 
bau’s). The same work gives a list of four- 
teen classical schools and seven seminaries for 
young women. 

Fifteen English, twenty-two German, one 
Danish, three Swedish, and four N orwegian 
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periodicals are published in the interests or 
under the auspices of the various branches of 
the Lutheran Church. 

Fifteén orphans’ houses, one deaf and dumb 
institute, four hospitals, four immigrants’ mis- 
sions, one immigrants’ home, and one sea- 
men’s mission, are cared for by Lutheran Sy- 
nodical organizations or Lutheran pastors. 

The General Synod of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in the United States met at 
Baltimore, May 26th. The Rev. F. G. Stel- 
ling, D. D., of the East Pennsylvania Synod, 
was chosen president. The Treasurer of the 
Board of Foreign Missions reported that the 
receipts of the board for the past two years 
had been $29,167.09, and its disbursements 
$28,208.48, of which $4,872.44 had gone tow- 
ard the support of the African mission. The 
liabilities of the board amounted to $1,800. 
The amount of money necessary to carry 
on the work of the board for the next two 
years was estimated at $41,175. Five mission- 
aries were employed in the missions at Guntur 
and Paland, India, and one at Uhlemberg, Af- 
rica. There were also connected with these 
missions three female missionaries, thirteen 
‘itinerant teachers, one Bible colporteur, one 
evangelist, and twelve school-teachers. Dur- 
ing 1873 there had been a decrease of nearly 
seventy in the number of members in India. 
Reports for 1874 had not been received. The 
mission district of Guntur had been organized 
thirty-three years, and now had 781 members, 
one-half of whom were baptized children. The 
establishment of a permanent missionary in 
Japan was recommended by the board and 
approved by the Synod. The Children’s. Mis- 
sionary Society, which was first organized at 
Baltimore, reported 21,136 members and 815 
schools, and had collected $5,831.08 of funds. 
The Board of Home Missions reported that 
their receipts from the Synod had been $19,- 
696.06, and their total receipts for two years 
$26,227.01. They had had fifty-three missions 
under their care, none of which had become 
- self-sustaining. The net gain of membership 
was estimated at 1,041, and of catechumens 
1,611. The amount expended in the salaries 
of ministers had been $21,903.60; in church 
property, $35,608.07; contributed to home 
missions, $868.14; to foreign missions, $564.- 
70; to church extension, $570.87; for educa- 
tion, $308.26 ; and for other objects, $8,485.02. 
The receipts for the German Home Missions 
were reported to bave amounted to $951.44, 
and the expenditures to $677.04. The board 
had been organized twenty-two months. The 
board asked the appropriation of $17,000 a 
a year, and the Synod determined to try to 
raise $20,000 a year for each of the next two 
years. The full receipts of the Board of 
Church Extension for two years had been 
$27,972, and the disbursements $27,512. The 
Board of Publication reported its assets to be 
$54,082.03, and its liabilities $12,603.16. A 
proposition to change the character of the 
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board from that of an independent body to 
one dependent upon the General Synod was 
not accepted. 

The General Synod of 1873 had, through its 
Committee on Ecclesiastical Correspondence, 
addressed communications to the other Evan- 
gelical Lutheran bodies in the United States, 
inviting an interchange of correspondence and 
of fraternal greetings with it, by an interchange 
of delegates. The General Council, which met 
later in the same year, declined to accept the 
plan of an interchange of delegates, as not 
adapted to bring about the closer relations and: 
eventual union of the bodies which were sought, 
but proposed instead of it a colloguium, to be 
composed of commissioners appointed by the 
different bodies, which unreservedly accepted 
the unaltered Augsburg Confession, to meet 
from time to time for a comparison of views. 
To.this proposition the following answer was 
adopted by the General Synod: 


1. This General Synod appreciates the courtesies 
and fraternal spirit and words in which, while de- 
clining fraternal correspondence with this body, a 
colloquium on the points of doctrinal difference is 
proposed as a means by which a better understand- 
ing and unity may be brought about between the 
different parts of the Lutheran Church; and desires 
to assure the General Council of its readiness to co- 
operate in any and every way proper and practicable, 
aifording promise of success In promoting that con- 
cord and fellowship inthe Church to which the con- 
stitution and history of this body have committed it. 

2. Inasmuch, however, as the doctrinal positions 
of the general bodies invited to concur in ar- 
ranging for the colloquium are clearly defined and 
set forth in their constitution and official acts, by 
which alone they are willing to be judged, and that 
this body, especially, is fully and unmistakably set- 
tled in its adoption of the unaltered Augsburg Con- 
fession, a position which it entertained no idea of 
changing; we cannot see, either, any need of such 
colloquium between these different parts of our 
Church, as a necessary preparation for the mutual 
‘recognition by each body of the position of the 
other’? as Lutheran, or any advantage from it in the 
way of attaining a better understanding or interpreta- 
tion of their doctrinal differences, since its members 
cannot interpret authoritatively those official utter- 
ances which state the relations of their respective 
bodies to the Augsburg Confession. We do not re- 
gard the proposed colloquium, in the present state 
of the Church, suited to promote the cause of peace 
and union, nor as an equivalent for the mutual recog- 
nition and fellowship implied in regular fiusersey neds 
ical correspondence. 

8. While, therefore, we decline to take part in the 
arrangements for the proposed colloquium, we reit- 
erate our proposal for correspondence by accred- 
ited delegates, as the most fitting thing, in this re- 
spect, between these general bodies of our Lutheran 
Zion, and as promising most for the future unity of 
the Church. 


A constitution for district synods, and for 
defining their relation to the General Synod, 
was adopted. Applications were received from 
the Synods of Nebraska and Maryland (Ger- 
man), and the Ansgari (Swedish) Synod, for 
admission to the General Synod, and were ac- 
cepted. 

The National Lutheran Sunday-school Con- 
vention (General Synod) met at Wooster, Ohio, 
October 27th. It continued three days in ses- 
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sion, and discussed a number of questions per- 
taining to the interests and management of 
Sunday-schools. Resolutions were adopted 
condemning the desecration of the Lord’s Day 
“by railway and steamboat and street-car 
companies, by beer-saloons, by excursion-par- 
ties, by Sunday newspapers, post-office clerks, 
and government officials,” and sanctioning the 
efforts that were being made for its better 
and more general observance; and protesting 
‘against the use of money raised by public 
taxation, or pertaining to the people in common, 
whether by grant, loan, or subsidy, for the 
furtherance of the interests of any institution 
of education or charity controlled in whole or 
in part by any sect or denomination.” It was 
decided that the convention should hereafter 
be held every two years. The district synods 
were invited to hold district conventions in the 
alternate years. 

The annual meeting of the Synodical Con- 
ference of North America was held at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, beginning July 14th. The most 
important business of the Conference was the 
discussion and adoption of the sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth theses on church-fellowship, 
the theses previously numbered having been 
considered at former meetings of the Confer- 
ence. The new theses are as follows: 


VI. ‘** From the nature and character of this or- 
thodox confession (the Lutheran confession) it fol- 
lows necessarily that the Church practice must be 
in harmony with it. For every ecclesiastical action 
is either an immediate expression of the confession, 
or it is one that dare not be in conflict with it.” 

VII. ‘‘ From this necessary connection between 
the confession and the practice it logically follows 
that a truly Lutheran synod dare not unite to form 
one ecclesiastical body with another nominally Lu- 
theran synod, in which the prevailing practice con- 
tradicts the confession.”’ 

VILL. ‘* This contradiction may take place in vari- 
ous ways. It takes place, first, when a Lutheran 
ecclesiastical body, which expressly and emphatically 
adopts the symbolical books, still tolerates, or even 
sanctions and approves, exchange of pulpits with 
ministers who are not Lutherans, and fellowships at 
the altar with communicants who are not Lutherans, 
and which does not decidedly oppose every form of 
chiliasm.’’ 

IX. “‘ This contradiction takes place, furthermore, 
when members of their congregations continue to be 
members of secret societies, and the respective pas- 
tors neither in a thorough manner bear public testi- 
mony against these societies in their preaching, clear- 
ly setting forth their antagonism to the Scriptures and 
to the faith, nor give that instruction and attention 
to the individual members of the lodge which a prop- 
er care for their souls requires.” ; 


The rest of the theses were laid over to the 
next year. The publication of an English 
primer, prepared by Pastor Lange, of Chicago, 
was ordered. Measures were taken toward the 
completion and publication of an English read- 
er, by Prof. Selle, and toward the translation 
of the Biblical history of Zahn, as published at 
St. Louis. _ A mission among the Chinese in St. 
Louis, which had been partly supported by the 
Conference, was given up to the superintend- 
ence of its founders. The following reply was 


made to the invitation of the General Coun- 
cil to take part in a colloquium of Lutheran 
Churches: 


To the General Council of the Evangelical Lutheran 

Church of North America: 

Rev. Bopy: Through your corresponding secre- 
tary, Pastor G. A. Wenzel, six resolutions touching 
the holding of a colloquium have been officially com- 
municated to the Evangelical Lutheran Synodical 
Conference of North America. After mature deliber- 
ation, lasting through several sessions, the Synodical 
Conference came to an agreement, on the four fol- 
lowing resolutions, which are hereby officially trans- 
mitted to you as a reply to your communication: 

1. The Synodical Conference cheerfully declares 
its readiness to participate in the proposed free con- 
ference of such Lutherans as unqualifiedly hold to the 
Augustana, with the view of coming to an under- 
standing. 

2. ‘The Synodical Conference, however, at the same 
time declares itself unable to acknowledge in advance 
such bodies whose members may parsiapes in such 
a conference as bodies which unqualified 
Augustana, 

8. The Synodical Conference leaves to the Rev- 
erend General Council the necessary arrangements 
as to the time and piece of the proposed conference, 

4, The Synodical Conference suggests that those 
individuals who may appear as participants in the 
proposed conference shall themselves determine the 
manner in which it is to be conducted. 

In the name of and by the authority of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synodical Conference: 

W,. LEHMAN, President. 

E. Jon. Grosse, Secretary. . 


A committee was appointed to draw up a 
plan for the division of the synods according 
to State boundaries. St. Paul, Minn., was cho- 


sen as the place for the next meeting of the © 


Conference. 

The General Council of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church met at Galesburg, Ill., October 
7th. The Rev. O. P. Krauth, D. D., LL. D., 
was chosen president. The replies of the dif- 
ferent Lutheran bodies in the United States to 
the invitation of a previous General Council to 
participate in the holding of a colloquium for 
the comparison of views, and other papers re- 
lating to the subject, were referred to a com- 
mittee. The committee presented the follow- 
ing report, and it was adopted: 


Your committee report the invitation issued by 
the General Council at its meeting in Erie, 1873, has 
been officially responded to by the following bodies, 
viz.: The Southern General Synod, the Synod of 
North Carolina, the Holston Synod, and the Synod 
of Tennessee, which bodies have appointed com- 
mittees of arrangements to act with the committee 
appointed by the General Council; also from the 
Synodical Conference. . . . The above responses to 
the invitation of the General Council make it 
evident that it is the desire of a large portion of the 
Church that the colloquium shall be held. Your 
committee recommend that the Committee of Ar- 
rangements appointed by the General Council, in 
connection with the committees appointed by the 
other bodies, proceed at once to make all the neces- 
sary arrangements for holding the colloquium under 
the resolution of their appointment, with the under- 
standing that those who attend, or the participants 
in the colloquium, shall themselves determine the 
manner in which it shall be conducted. 


The following resolution on the subject of 
communion and fellowship was adopted: 


yacceptthe . 
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The General Council expresses its sincere grati- 
fication at the progress of a truer Lutheran practice 
in the different synods since its action on com- 
munion, and interchange of pulpits with those not 
of our Church, as well as the clear testimony in ref- 
erence to those subjects so lately officially ex- 
pressed by the Augustana Synod. We nevertheless 

ereby renewedly call the attention of our pastors 
and churches to the principles involved in that tes- 
timony, in the earnest hope that our practice may 
be conformed to our united and deliberate testimony 
on this subject, viz.: The rule which accords to the 
word of God and the confessions of the Church is, 
Lutheran pulpits for Lutheran ministers only ; Lu- 
theran altars for Lutheran communicants only. 


In regard to this action the President of the 
Council made an official declaration to the 
effect that the sole change made by it is that 
it declares whence the rule is got, to wit: 

Out of the word of God and the confession of 
our Church. It only makes explicit what was im- 

lied before. And in the practical application of 
it, all pretense that the rule is only a human rule, 
or rule of order, is precluded. 


_ The Treasurer reported that the receipts on 
account of foreign missions had been $3,385.13, 
and the expenditures on the same account, 
$2,971.66. From the report of the Executive 
Committee on Foreign Missions, it appeared 
that two missionaries had been in the field in 
India during the year, and that failing health 
made it probable that they might be obliged to 
quit the mission. The mission was, however, 
in a flourishing condition. The sum of $3,655 
had been spent upon it. The Synod invited 
the attention of the district synod to the need 
of enlarging the mission. 

The subject of encouraging, organizing, and 
sustaining young men’s societies in the Church 
was recommended to the favorable attention 
- of the district synods. A report of a Com- 
mittee on the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Lutheran Mission and Church-Extension So- 
ciety was approved. - 

The Committee on the New York Immigrant 
Mission were instructed to connect the work 
of their missionary with the Immigrant Home. 

The Executive Committee on Home Missions 
reported that the missions at Chicago, IIL; 
Columbus, Ohio; Vandalia, [ll.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn. ; and Atlanta, Ga., were in a flourishing 
condition. The sum of $34,200 had been spent 
in the support of the missions during the year. 
Lack of funds had prevented the committee 
from extending aid to many places which 
sought it. Reports were made of the mission- 
work which was carried on by several district 
synods. The Pennsylvania Synod had sup- 
ported 22 missions; the New York Ministe- 
rium, 14; the Pittsburg Synod, 14; and the 
Swedish Augustana and Ohio Synods had 
each done much work within their respective 
bounds. Other synods had not been heard 
from. A change in the constitution was agreed 
upon, to provide that the General Council shall 
meet every three years. 

An extraordinary conference of delegates of 
the different German church governments was 
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held at Eisenach, in September, to consider 
what course to pursue in reference to the new 
marriage act, which was to take effect January 
1, 1876. lt was agreed—1. That the Church 
must recognize the validity of civil marriage, 
and should therefore eliminate from the ritual 
‘such parts of the former as involve the idea 
that marriage is contracted in a church; and, 
2. That the changes should. be made with the 
utmost precaution, so as not to hurt the relig- 
ious condition of the people. 

The Conference of the Lutherans of Ger- 
many was held at Berlin, October 7th and 
8th. About 600 pastors and 200 laymen were 
present. Especial attention was given to the 
discussion of the new civil marriage act. The 
Conference agreed that, the state having sep- 
arated itself from the Church in this matter, 
the Church had regained her full liberty. She 
ought, therefore, to give her blessing to a mar- 

triage only when it was in accordance with 
Holy Scripture; she ought also to exclude from 
her ordinances all those who neglect to have 
their marriage solemnized with a religious ser- 
vice. The Conference discussed the struggle 
of the state with the Roman Catholic Church. 
On this subject it disclaimed all sympathy with 
the Roman Catholic Church, but at the same 
time affirmed that the tendency of the Liberal 
party was directed against all religion, there- 
fore equally against the Protestant Church; 
and that any sympathy with that side was 
just as impossible as with its adversary. 

LYCURGUS, Atrxanper, Archbishop of 
Syra and Tinos, died October 29, 1875. He 
was a native of Tarsus, Cilicia. He went to the 
University of Halle to finish his studies, where 
he was a pupil of the distinguished Dr. A. 
Tholuk. Upon the occasion of his visit to Eng- 
land in 1870, he received the honorary degrees 
of D. D. from Oxford, and LL.D. from Cam- 
bridge. He was Vice-President of the Sacred 
Synod of Greece, and his archiepiscopal see 
embraced Syra, Tinos, Melos, and Delos. At 
the Union Conferences of the Old Catholic, 
Eastern, and Anglican Churches, held at Bonn, 
in 1874 and 1875, he was one of the most promi- 
nent representatives of the Greek Church. 

LYELL, Sir Cuartes, a British geologist, 
was born at Kinnordy, Scotland, November 14, 
1797; died at London, February 23, 1875. He 
graduated at Oxford, and, having practised law 
for a short time, he turned his attention to 
geology. In 1831 he was appointed a professor 
in King’s College. In the following years he 
traveled through France, Germany, and Italy. 
His first work of importance was his “‘ Prin- 
ciples of Geology ” (8 vols., London, 1830-33), 
which was followed in 1838 by the ‘‘ Elements 
of Geology.” Inthe edition of 1851, the ‘‘ Ele- 
ments’? appeared with the title of ‘“‘ Manual 
of Elementary Geology,” which was again 
changed in 1870 into ‘“‘Student’s Manual of 
Geology.” In 1841-’42 he visited the United 
States on a lecturing tour. During this jour- 
ney he gathered a vast amount of information, 
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which he presented in “Travels in North 
America in the Years 1841-42” (2 vols., Lon- 
don, 1845). In 1845 he paid a second visit to 
the United States, traveling chiefly through 
the South, which he described in the work, 
“A Second Visit to the United States” (2 vols., 
London, 1849). His next visit to the United 
States, in 1852, was of too short duration to be 
of any importance. In the following year he 
was appointed on the British Commission to 
the Industrial Exhibition in New York. He 
also wrote ‘‘ Geological Evidences of the An- 
tiquity of Man” (London, 1863). He was 
elected President of the Geological Society in 
1836, and again in 1850 ; was knighted in 1848 ; 


created a baronet in 1864, and in 1855 received | 


the degree of D.C. L. from Oxford. The fol- 
lowing extracts from an article of the eminent 


geologist, Prof. B. von Cotta, in the Leipsic 
Lllustrirte Zeitung, of March 20, 1875, refer to 
the merits of Lyell in behalf of geological sci¥ 
ence: 


In the early part of the century a bitter struggle 
was going on between the Neptunists and the Vol- 
canists. When Lyell entered upon the scene the 
victory had been decided in favor of the latter, par- 
ticularly as far as they maintained the difference be- 
tween volcanic and Plutonic as put forth by Hutton. 
But all parties were still governed by many pre- 
judices, as they regarded the prehistoric world as 
an epoch completely finished and independent of all 
others, for which an entirely different measure of the 
forces of Nature and their effects was to be applied 
from that observed at present. In consequence the 
most extravagant hypotheses were brought forward. 
Sudden and terrible floods were supposed to have 
devastated large areas; high mountains and entire 
mountain-ranges were said to have been created by 
momentary risings, erratic blocks were thought to 
have been scattered by the explosion of gases, and 
climatic changes to have occurred without any known 
cause. Some attempted to account for these pre- 
sumed changes by imagining comets to have crossed 
the earth’s orbit, and caused a divergence of its axis. 
The prehistoric times were divided into different 
periods, each one of which was supposed to repre- 
sent a creation to a certain degree independent, and 
which were separated from each other by terrible 
catastrophes, destroying everything in existence at 
the time. It was Charles Lyell who first successfully 
opposed this violent geological method, after a simi- 
lar attempt of Von Hoff, in Germany, had remained 
almost entirely unnoticed. Lyell showed that the 
causes now at work sufficed to explain the inner and 
outer construction of the earth, provided that they 
repeated themselves often enough in unmeasurably 
large spaces of time, and their results were added 
together; that is, he put in place of unaccountable 
forces, unmeasured time. This new theory, although 
bitterly opposed at first, gained ground with sur- 
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prising rapidity, and is at present accepted with its 
more general features by all geologists of note. This 
theory was in decided opposition to the geological 
doctrines prevailing at that time. It was clearly 
connected.with the theories of Darwin, who, as a 
geologist, himself a pupil of Lyell, explains the crea- 
tion of organic species by a slow transformation. 
Lyell’s new theory was supported by a number of 
special observations and inferences made from them, 
of which a few are brought forward as examples. 
The advocates of the theory of ‘‘ elevation craters ”’ 
alleged, in support of their hypothesis, that streams 
of lava could never congeal into a solid, compact 
mass on hills having an inclination of more than 
5°. Consequently, whenever they found, in a vol- 
canic mountain, sheets of stony materials inclined 
at greater angles than these, they thought themselves 
warranted in assuming that such rocks had been 
originally horizontal or very slightly inclined, and 
had acquired their high inclination by subsequent 
upheaval. ‘To acertain class of mountains exhibit- 
ing such formations they gave the name of *‘ eleva- 
tion eraters.’”’ Lyell, however, showed that at 
Mount Vesuvius, Mount Etna, and on the Canary Isl- 
ands, lava had flowed down slopes of an inclination 
of 45°, and had nevertheless solidified compactly. 
He also pointed out that these so-called elevation 
craters were in most cases the truncated remains of 
cones of eruption, which had been thrown up by 

aroxysmal explosions. The gradual retreat of the 

iagara Falls up the stream, producing in the course 
of ages the gorge between the Falls and Queenstown, 
already clearly proved and verified by careful per- 
sonal examination, served him as a good example of 
the manner in which deep and broad ravines are 
formed by the slow action of running water. From 
a careful study of the tertiary formations and their 
peeeneas in France, Belgium, and England, 

yell reached the conclusion that in the oldest 
strata of these formations the remains of mollusca 
of extinct and still aig species occur in unequal 
numbers, and that, going from the lowest strata up- 
ward, the ratio of the existing species to the extinct 
constantly increases ; that is to say, that in the lowest, 
and consequently the oldest, of these strata are found 
almost exclusively the remains of extinct species, 


while the centre strata contain living and extinct in ° 


almost equal ratios, and the highest, that is, the 
latest, strata have almost exclusively fossils of still 
existing species. This important fact he used as a 
basis for the classification of the tertiary formations 
in general, according to the approximate number of 
existing or extinct species found in them, into three 
divisions or formations, which he called Eocene, 
Miocene, and Pliocene. This division has since then 
been accepted by all geologists, and has been in many 
instances, supplemented. It was, however, another 
striking illustration of his theory of the gradual and 
not the spontaneous geological changes of the earth. 
In his last work on the ‘* yoni’ of Man,” Lyell 
gave numerous proofs that human life has extended 
much farther back than was generally supposed. 
These researches are also closel adaec Pisa with 
Darwin’s theory of the origin of the organic species 
and of man, 
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MAINE. The fifty-fourth annual session of 
the Maine Legislature began at Augusta on 
the 6th of January, and came to aclose on the 
24th of February. The acts of a public char- 
acter were few, and for the most part unim- 
portant. Among those worthy of mention 
was a compulsory-education act, requiring par- 


ents and guardians, and others having control 
of children between the ages of nine and fifteen 
years, to send them to a public school at least 
twelve weeks in each year, unless excused by 
the school-officers of the town on account of 
the mental or physical disability of such chil- 
dren, or unless taught at home or in private 
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schools. A penalty not exceeding a fine of 
five dollars and the costs of prosecution is im- 
posed for violation of this provision. Among 
the other acts of the session was one to enforce 
the collection of taxes on railroad companies 
by seizure and sale of their goods and chattels; 
one abating taxes on railroads where they 
have been decided to be illegally imposed, and 
directing repayment where they have been 
collected; one requiring the fencing of rail- 
roads; one renewing a portion of the public 
debt, discounting the sinking-fund of 1865, 
and abolishing the office of Commissioner of 
the Sinking Fund; one reviving the office of 
Land Agent, abolished in 1874, and providing 
for the completion of business connected with 
the State land-office; and one for the better 
protection of life and property, which provides 
for the annual survey and inspection of dams 
and reservoirs, by an engineer to be appointed 
by the Governor, and for compelling the own- 
ers or lessees to keep them in a safe condition. 
_A bill for the abolition of capital punishment 
was defeated in the Senate by a vote of 15 to 
15, and in the House by a vote of 69 against 
to 61 for it. 

Near the beginning of the session a com- 
mission was appointed, of which ex-Governor 
Edward Kent acted as chairman, to prepare 
amendments to the constitution. Several of 
these were accepted by the Legislature, and 
submitted, in a joint resolution, to a vote of 
the people, to be taken at the regular election 
in September. Some of those recommended 
by the commission were not agreed to by the 
Legislature, including one changing the date 
of the State election to the Tuesday following 
the first Monday in November. Those which 
it was finally determined to submit for ratifica- 
tion were nine in number. The first provides 
that Senators shall be elected by a plurality 
of votes instead of a majority. The second 
relates to special legislation and corporations, 
and is as follows: 


Amend Article IV., Part III., of the constitution, 
by adding thereto the following sections : 

Szo. 13. The Legislature shall, from time to time, 
provide, as far as practicable, by general laws, for 
all matters usually appertaining to special or private 
legislation. 

Szo. 14. Corporations shall be formed under gen- 
eral laws, and shall not be created by special acts 
of the Legislature, except for municipal purposes, 
_ and In cases where the objects of the corporation 

cannot otherwise be teres ba and, however formed, 
they shall forever be subject to the general laws of 
the State. 


The third modifies the pardoning power of 
the Governor by authorizing him to fix condi- 
tions to pardons, reprieves, and commutations, 
and requiring him to make a report of the case 
in which the power has been exercised during 
the year to the Legislature at each annual ses- 
sion. The fourth provides that judges of mu- 
nicipal and police courts shall be appointed by 
the Governor and Council, in the same manner 
as other judicial officers, instead of being 
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elected. The fifth requires the equal assess- 
ment and apportionment of taxes on personal 
property as well as real estate, and prohibits 
the Legislature from suspending or surrender- 
ing the power of taxation. The sixth abol- 
ishes the land agency. The seventh authorizes 
the Legislature, by a two-thirds concurrent 
vote of both branches, to call conventions for 
the purpose of amending the constitution. | 
The eighth authorizes the Legislature to enact 
laws excluding from the right of suffrage, for 
a term not exceeding ten years, all persons 
convicted of bribery at any election, or of 
voting at any election under the influence of a 
bribe. The ninth requires the Chief-Justice 
of the Supreme Court to arrange and codify 
the constitution as amended, and submit the 
same to the next Legislature for its approval 
of his work, the entire instrument, with the 
amendments duly incorporated, to be the su- 
*preme law of the State after such approval. 
The Republican State Convention was held 
at Portland, on the 15th of June. General Sel- 
den Connor was nominated as the candidate 
for Governor, and the following declaration of 
principle was adopted : 


The Republicans of Maine, in convention assem- 
bled, as an exposition of their political aims and 
principles, declare in regard to national issues: 

1. The union of the States must be maintained for 
all time, at all hazards, and at any cost. 

2. The United States constitutes a nation, and not 
merely a confederacy. As such our soldiers fought 
for it; as such it must be preserved. 

8. Citizenship is national. The allegiance of the 
citizen is due primarily to the nation, and the nation 
is bound to extend protection to the citizen, native 
or naturalized, white or colored, whether menaced 
by tyranny abroad, or by the heresy of State rights 
at home, \ 

4. Local self-government in all matters that are 
local must be strictly adhered to. There can be no 
legitimate conflict between the powers of the nation 
and the powers of each State. 

5. The great industries of the country, agricultural 
manufacturing, mining, and commercial, are entitled 
to encouraging legislation and such incidental pro- 
tection and development as wise systems of revenue 
may rightfully afford. i 

6. A sound currency, based on coin, and redeem- 
able in coin, is essential to the prosperity of the peo- 
ple. We therefore approve all judicious legislation 
looking to that end. 

7. The most kindly and fraternal relations should 
be cultivated between all sections of our common 
country ; but prudence and patriotism alike demand 
that the administration of the Government should be 
kept in the hands of the political organization which 
has always been true to it, and not given to the con- 
trol of the Democratic party which sought to destroy 

“it. 

Touching matters relating especially to our own 
State, this convention declares: 

1. That economy, integrity, and fidelity distinguish 
all branches of public service in Maine; of which 
the strongest biped is the steady reduction of taxa- 
tion, even under the pressure of burdens inherited 
from the War for the Union. ~ 

2. All systems of taxation must be equal to be just. 
Our Legislature is especially urged to examine and ° 
ascertain whether any forms of property, either cor- 
porate or individual, have escaped their legitimate 
share of the public burdens, 

8. Our system of public education must be con- 
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i improved, and advanced, so that every child 
ee State may have all the culture needed for hon- 
orable advancement and success in life, ; 

4, Temperance among the people may be wisely 
promoted by prohibitory legislation; and it is a 
source of congratulation that the policy of prohibi- 
tion, always upheld by the Republicans of Maine, is 
now concurred in by a vast majority of the people of 
the State. 2 

5. Hon. Nelson Dingley, Jr., the able and upright 
Executive of Maine, is entitled to the thanks of the 
people of the State for the intelligence, the integrity, 
the fidelity, and the ability, with which he has dis- 
charged the responsible duties of his office. 

6. General Selden Connor is presented to the peo- 
ple of Maine as a candidate eminently worthy of 
their admiration and support. A gent!eman of un- 
blemished character, of conceded ability, and a sol- 
dier of most heroic record, he combines in his person 
all the requisites to secure popular confidence and a 
successful administration. 


The Democrats held their convention at Au- 
gusta, on the 22d of June. Their nominee for 
Governor was Charles W. Roberts, of Bangor, 
and their principles are set forth in the follow- 
ing platform : 


The Democratic party of Maine renew their pledge 
of allegiance to the great principles they believe to 
be essential to the successful administration of the 
Government: 

1. The Constitution of the United States—the peo- 
ple’s shield against usurpation, the palladium of their 
rights—the sacred observance of its provisions, and 
the exercise of no unauthorized power, the only ade- 
quate security for the preservation of our republican 
institutions. 

2. The rights of the people and the rights of the 
States must be sacredly preserved from the touch of 
military or congressional usurpation. 

3. The supremacy of the civil authority in time of 

eace. 
? 4, Equality of rights of all men under the law. 

5. A sound currency, coin or its equivalent, essen- 
tial to stability in business and a restoration of pros- 
pernys steps toward specie payment, and no steps 

ackward. 

6. A tariff for revenue to meet the wants of the 
Government economically administered. 

7. The honest: preservation of the public faith to 
the public creditor and to the patriot soldier and his 
family. 

8. A return to economy in the administration of 
the Government, national, State, and municipal. 

9. ‘The abolition of unnecessary offices, and the re- 
duction of salaries (including that of the President) 
to a reasonable amount. 

10. One term for the President, with a salary of 
$25,000 per annum. 

fesolved, That it is now evident from the experi- 
ence of the past that there can be no reasonable hope 
of reform and a restoration of prosperity under a Re- 
poe Administration controlled by aring of office- 

olders who are eating out the substance of the 

people to enrich themselves and their servile retain- 
ers. In contempt of every pledge, they have gone 
on from bad to worse until the extravagance, prof- 
ligacy, and corruption that mark their course are 
‘viewed with astonishment and alarm. We believe 
the people demand a change, 
_ Resolved, That the conduct of the Administration 
in setting up by the bayonet ina sovereign State a 
government having no title to authority, and in en- 
tering a legislative hall with armed soldiers and 
dragging out members elected by the people, is a 
daring outrage that should unite every patriot in 
the land in the common effort to drive from power 
ees actors in so dangerous a crime against civil lib- 
erty. 
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Resolved, That the bold attempt of the Adminis- 
tration to force through Congress, at the recent ses- 
sion, a bill authorizing the suspension of the great 
writ of personal liberty, the habeas corpus, thus 
placing the freedom of the people at the mercy of 
despotic power, was a crime so desperate it demon- 
strates that it is no longer safe to intrust the Gov- 
ernment in such hands. 

Resolved, That the Administration is largely re- 
sponsible for the present depressed condition of the 
country. It has held the Southern States prostrate 
since the close of the war, to be plundered by carpet- 
bag adventurers, preventing their return to industry 
and prosperity, and thereby destroying to a large ex- 
tent a great market for Northern manufactures. It 
has by diverse legislation and a vitiated currency 
crippled our leading interest as a ship-building State, 
and driven from the ocean a large portion of the mer- 
cantile marine engaged in the foreign commerce of 


‘the country. 


Seesolved, That the people of Maine, suffering un- 
der the burden of oppressive taxation, demand re- 
form in the State as well as the national Adminis- 
tration, and a return to the economy of the Demo- 
cratic Administration of former days. 

eesolved, That the Democracy of. Maine appeal to 
all honest men, without regard to party names or 
past differences of opinion, who concur in the fore- 
going principles, to unite with them in the effort to 
secure their triumph. 

The election took place on the 18th of Sep- 
tember. ‘There were 110,298 votes cast for 
Governor; of which Connor received 57,085, 
and Roberts 53,213, making Connor’s majority 
8,872. The Legislature of 1876, elected at the 
same time, consisted of twenty Republicans 
and eleven Democrats in the Senate, and 
eighty-six Republicans, sixty-one Democrats, 
three Independents, and one Liberal, in the 
House. This gave the Republicans a majority 
of nine in the Senate and twenty-one in the 
House, or thirty on a joint ballot. The con- 
stitutional amendments which were submitted 
to a vote were all ratified by large majorities, 
and on the 17th of November Governor Ding- 
ley issued a proclamation announcing the re- 
sult, and declaring that the amendments would 
take effect on January 1, 1876. 

At the beginning of the year the State Treas- 
ury held $322,185.84 of cash on hand; the 
receipts during the year were $1,568,775.48, 
and the expenditures amounted to $1,513,867.- 
45. This left a balance at the end of the year 
of $377,093.84. The bonded debt on the 1st 
of January was $7,088,400. It was reduced 
during the year by the payment of $29,000 of 
matured bonds, and the cancellation of bonds 
in the sinking-fund of 1865, abolished by act 
of the last Legislature, to $5,949,400. The 
actual reduction effected by payment of ma- 
tured bonds and additions to the sinking-fund 
was $301,689.72. After deducting the amount* 
of the sinking-fund, the net indebtedness now 
stands $5,272,688.28. Under the act abolish- 
ing the sinking-fund of 1865 the Treasurer can- 
celed $1,112,900 of State bonds contained 
therein, and transferred: the balance, amount- 
ing to $101,524.05, and consisting of other 
bonds and cash, to the sinking-fund of 1868, 
which now amounts to $676,711.72. 

Aside from the regular tax levy annually 
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fixed by the Legislature, a tax of one and a 
half per cent. is imposed upon the corporate 
franchise of railroad companies, one per cent. 
on deposits in ‘savings-banks, and two per cent. 
on the premiums collected by foreign insurance 
companies, after deducting the amount paid 
for losses, sums repaid for return premiums, 
legal reserve on life-policies, and unused bal- 
ances on notes taken for premiums on open 
policies. 

Much difficulty has been experienced in col- 
lecting the tax on railroads, some of the com- 
panies resisting on the ground that such an 
assessment impairs the obligation of the con- 
tract contained in their charters. A tempo- 
rary injunction has been granted in behalf of 
the Maine Central Railroad, and the right of 
the State to impose this tax is to be decided 
by the Supreme Court. 

Several additions have been made to lines 


. of railroad within the State during the year. 


The Aroostook River Railroad Company has 


completed and opened for traffic three miles 


of its road, from Fort Fairfield to the State 
line, where it connects with the New Bruns- 
wick Railroad. The Somerset Railroad has 
finished an extension of five miles, from Madi- 
son to North Anson. The Portland & Ogdens- 
burg Railroad has perfected a through connec- 
tion to the West. 

There are sixty-four savings-banks in the 
State, five of which have been established dur- 
ing the year. The amount of deposits for the 
year ending November 30th was $32,083,314.- 
28, an increase of $1,021,350.55. 

The important items of the school statistics, 
compared with those of 1874, are as follows: 


1875. | 1874. 
Whole number of scholars between 
four and twenty-one............... 221,477; 225,219 
Number registered in summer schools. 117,821 122,458 
Average attendance... ...:......2000- 95,058 98,744 
Average length of summer schools,...| 10w. 2d.| 10w. 5d 
Average length of winter schools..... 10w. 4d.) l1lw. 
Number of districts...............005 8,953 4,048 
Number of schoolhouses.............. 4,180 4,199 
Number of schoolhouses built during 
db 4 ae Ye Se CEE See 104 122 
Estimated value of all school property.} $3,019,549) $3,079,311 
Number of male teachers employed in . 
BILEIEIOP Tacs slaten a'e't loa ela Wa cares So dels s 171 161 
Number of male teachers employed in 
SURI arate So ein one Soin 340.0 sia 0.0K 1,984 1,928 
Number of female teachers employed 
Pit@utiiti:(:) dyam> AUR ae hs Soy en ae 4,426 4,366 
Number of female teachers employed 
Ben winter...... pep esses ences 2,475 2,367 
verage wages of male teachers per 
sae Loe ye Labia spate $36 96 $36 17 
verage wages of female teachers per 
PROMEEC Cabs oia.o.s 6 asis s acs oo s'ele es ie 429 4 05 
Amount of school-money voted by 
PUI ah Pitot s Sb nics Coie's. mw hie vein ta $662,558) $673,314 
Amount actually expended for public 
schools from April 1 to April 1...... $1,046,706) $951,778 
Aggregate amount expended for 
schools exclusive of free high-schools.| $1,283,896) $1,191,712 
Amount of school-fund............... 369,883 361,893 


The College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts had 115 students at the end of the year. 
_ The number of inmates of the State Reform 
School was 142. The cost of its support was 
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$24,803.40, of which $18,000 was derived by 
legislative appropriation. The boys are em- 
ployed on the farm belonging to the institu- 
tion, and in making bricks, chairs, and shoes. 
The Industrial School for Girls was opened at 
Hallowell on the 20th of January, and 32 girls 
have been admitted, two of whom have been 
placed out in homes. 

The Insane Hospital contained 403 patients 
at the close of the year, which was 53 more 
than the building was calculated to accommo- 
date. The expenditures of the institution for 
the year amounted to $91,414.81. The need 
of additional accommodations is severely felt, 
and a commissioner was appointed early in the 
year to consider the question of building a new 
hospital. 

The Fish Commissioners have distributed 
700,000 young salmon during the year in the 
waters of the State, the larger part being of 
the Penobscot variety, hatched at Bucksport. 
Something has also been done in stocking 
ponds with black bass and blue-back trout. 
Three new fishways have been constructed at 
Modomac, one at Presumpscot, two at Saca- 
rappa, one at Windham, and three at Surry. 
The fish-breeding works at Bucksport produced 
about 2,000,000 salmon-eggs, an average of 
8,400 for each female fish. In the opinion of 
the commissioners “the fish of the Penobscot 
or Kennebec is worth more than all the lum- 
ber on either of these rivers.” 

MANITOBA was formed out of the Hudson 
Bay Territory, and comprises what was for- | 
merly known as the Red River Settlement. It 
is situated between latitudes 49° and 50° 30’ 
north, and longitudes 96° and 99° west, and is 
bounded south by Minnesota and Dakota, and 
on all other sides by the Northwest Territo- 
ries, and is 135.miles long east and west by 
104 miles in breadth, forming nearly a paral- 
lelogram; area, 14,340 square miles. It is di- 
vided into four counties, Lisgar, Marquette, 
Provencher, and Selkirk, which are subdivided 
into parishes. The capital and chief town is 
Winnipeg, on the north bank of the Assiniboin 
River, at its confluence with the Red, which 
has about 7,000 inhabitants, and contains with- 
in its limits Fort Garry, the American head- 
quarters of the Hudson Bay Company. The 
population of the province in 1871 was 11,968, 
of whom 5,757 were French half-breeds, 4,083 
English half-breeds, 1,565 whites, and 558 In- 
dians; in 1874, about 20,000. The half-breeds 
include all having any intermixture of Indian 
blood, and are the descendants of Indian moth- 
ers and French-Canadian, English, or Scotch 
fathers, the Scotch element predominating 
over the English. The distinction of French 
and English in the census is based rather upon 
language than lineage. The half-breeds are a 
handsome race, large, strong, and well made; 
they are generally swarthy, but many exhibit 
no sign of Indian extraction. Intrepid and in- 
defatigable travelers, they manifest the Indian 
instinct in the ability to find their way through 
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forests and across prairies. Many are employed 
by the Hudson Bay Company as boatmen, 
guides, and sledge-drivers; others are farm- 
ers; while a large proportion, especially of the 
French, pay comparatively little attention to 
agriculture, but pursue the buffalo in summer 
and winter on the plains west and southwest 
of the province. In general they are intelli- 
gent and hospitable, but prodigal of their earn- 
ings, fond of pleasure, inclined to drunkenness 
and indolence, and restive of restraint. Those 
engaged in farming, with a settled mode of 
life, have acquired more stable and provident 
traits of character than the hunters. A ma- 
jority of the population are Roman Catholics ; 
the other principal denominations are Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians, and Wesleyan Meth- 
odists.—The climate is healthy, but exhibits 
great extremes of temperature, the thermome- 
ter falling in winter to 40° below zero and 
even lower, and in summer rising as high as 
100°. Wheat is the staple crop, and yields 
abundantly, forty bushels to the acre being 
commonly raised. The executive power is 
vested in a Lieutenant-Governor, appointed by 
the Governor-General of the Dominion in coun- 
cil, and an Executive Council of six members, 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor, and re- 
sponsible to the Assembly. The Legislature 
consists of the Legislative Council of seven 
members, appointed by the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor for life, and the Legislative Assembly of 
twenty-four members, elected by districts for 
-a term of four years. 

MARTIN, Joun, an Irish agitator and poli- 
tician, was born in Longhorne, county of 
Down, on September 8, 1812, and died in Dub- 
lin, March 29,1875. At twelve years of age he 
was sent to Dr. Henderson’s school at Newry, 
where he first became acquainted with John 
Mitchel, with whom he remained on the closest 
terms of intimacy throughout his lifetime. He 
next studied at Trinity College as an extern 
student, and in 1838 took up his residence in 
Dublin, and devoted himself to the study of 
medicine. When in 1848 the British Govern- 
ment seized John Mitchel’s newspaper, the 
United Irishman, Martin, who up to that time 
had taken no prominent part in politics, estab- 
lished at his own expense the Jrish Felon. His 
paper was soon seized in turn, and he himself 
arrested, tried, and sentenced to transporta- 
tion. Having been pardoned and returned to 
Ireland, his history was closely connected with 
that of the national agitation. In 1868 he 
married the youngest sister of J ohn Mitchel, 
and in the same year sailed for America. 
During his absence the memorable Longford 
election took place, which brought him out 
prominently for a seat in the British Parlia- 
ment. In December, 1869, he was elected to 
Parliament from Meath, where, though he 
never cast a vote, even his opponents acknowl- 
edged that, on any question that concerned the 
honor or welfare of his native land. he was 
the “member for all Ireland.” 
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MARYLAND. The public debt of Mary- 
land was, on the 30th of September, $11,372,- 
677.28 ; the productive assets of the State 
were $6,068,509.35, besides which it had un- 
productive assets amounting to $22,555,188.75. 
Most of these latter consisted of bonds, stock, 
and interest, in the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, 
which for seven years has done little more 
than pay its running expenses and cost of re- 
pairs. It has debts amounting to $2,923,140, 
which have priority over the claims of the 
State. The State Treasury held at the begin- 
ing of the last fiscal year, October 1, 1874, a 
balance of $565,106.29; the receipts of the 
year were $2,909,080.20, expenditures $2,436,- 
075.46, leaving a balance at the end of the 
year of $1,058,111.33. 

The number of pupils in the public schools 
of the State showed an increase of 4,109 over 
1874; the average daily attendance had in- 
creased 2,535. Seventy-nine new schoolhouses 
were built during the year, at a cost of $66,- 
802.66. The total receipts from all sources for 
school purposes amounted to $958,244.32, and 
the expenses aggregated $924,758.19. This 
showed an increase for the year of $52,130.58 
in the receipts, and $41.317.50 in the expendi- 
tures. The city of Baltimore is not included, 
as its school system is independent of that of 
the State. The Agricultural College has been 
reorganized on a new basis. The preparatory 
department has been abolished, and the num- 
ber of students in attendance on the collegiate 
courses is only forty-seven. The institution 
has a debt of $12,109.40. The State is half 
owner of the college, and the Board of Edu- 
cation recommends the purchase of the in- 
terest of individual stockholders. The State 


Normal School building in Baltimore is nearly 


completed, and is one of the finest structures 
in the city. It has a front of 120 feet on Car- 
rollton Avenue and 105 feet on Lafayette Ave- 
nue, and at the intersection of the two fronts 
a tower rises to the height of 170 feet. It will 
accomodate 300 students. The site for a new 
House of Correction has been secured about 
fourteen miles from Baltimore, on the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, and a contract has been 
entered into for the construction of the main 
building, and one wing and one cross-wing, at 
a cost of $187,000. The site consists of 932 
acres, and cost $13,000. The time specified in 
the contract for the completion of the build- 
ing is September 1, 1876. 


The Maryland Hospital for the Insane, at» 


Spring Grove, which was placed under the 
charge of the president and directors as a pri- 
vate corporation by an act of 1870, is the 
property of the State, and the title has been 
formally declared by a proper instrument, con- 
stituting the corporation a charitable agency 
of the State. This institution is but half filled, 


though there are 462 insane paupers in the’ 


State, supported wholly at the public expense. 
The Maryland Inebriate Asylum, situated about 
five miles from Baltimore, has been compelled 
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to suspend on account of financial embarrass- 
ments. It has received State aid from time to 
time, and the trustees now propose to transfer 
the property to the State if provision is made 
foritssupport. The Institution for the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb has been completed, 
and contains 89 pupils. It is capable of ac- 
commodating 150. The Institution for the In- 
struction of the Blind has 51 inmates, and the 
amount paid by the State for its support dur- 
ing the year was $13,650. The State Peniten- 
tiary has been established on a self-sustaining 
basis, and during the year its earnings exceeded 
the expenses by $1,417.96. 

The subject of temperance reform and of 
putting more rigid restrictions on the sale of 
intoxicating liquors has occupied a good deal 
of attention in the State, but has not been 
made an issue in politics. The Annual Con- 
vention of the State Temperance Alliance was 
held at Baltimore on the 4th of May, and the 


‘following resolutions, adopted on that occa- 


sion, show the general purposes and policy of 
the organization : 


Whereas, The experience of the past two years 
has developed the fact that the churches, temperance 
societies, and people generally, are willing to co- 
operate with the State Alliance in its endeavors to 
destroy the legal dram-trade of Maryland; and 
whereas, this united action on the part of the 
churches and people has resulted in securing local- 
eption laws for six counties on the Eastern Shore, 
and a grand-jury law tor twelve counties in the 
State; and whereas, the citizens where these laws 
have been obtained have generally voted against 


‘ liquor license: therefore— 


Resolved, That we reaffirm the position taken by 


’ the convention which organized this Alliance, viz. : 


That we recognize the Church as adivinely-appointed 
head and leader in the temperance reform; and as 
the liquor system is an open enemy of the Church, 
she should therefore take the advance in efforts to 
destroy the system. 

_ Resolved, That as local option submits the question 
of the dram-trade license to the whole people as a 
question of public policy, thus taking the matter out 
of the hands of political parties so called, and mak- 
ing it simply one of morals, we will continue to press 
upon the masses the duty of supporting this effective 
niethod of overthrowing the traffic. 

Resolved, That we regard with great satisfaction 
the action of the last Legislature in enacting local- 
eption and grand-jury laws for several counties of 
the State. 

Resolved, That in the conduct of the people in 
voting down liquor license, and in petitioning the 
grand-juries against said license, we witness the 
mevarees of popular sentiment in opposition to the 

am-trade, and we most earnestly urge upon the 
citizens in local-option counties the importance of 
enforcing the laws against the traffic. 

Resolved, That as the Court of Appeals has sus- 
tained the validity of existing local-option laws, we 
hereby pledge increased activity in the work of ob- 
taining such statutes for each county in the State. 

fesolved, That while we have neither intention nor 
disposition to form a temperance political organiza- 
tion, we do most fervently exhort all the people to 
ad pec ies the necessity of demanding from each 
pe itieal party the nomination of men for the next 

egislature who are not opposed to local option. 
esolved, That in the woman’s temperance move- 
ment we recognize a providential interposition in be- 
half of our reform, and we hail all women’s temper- 
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ance organizations as most efficient helpers in the 
work of this Alliance. 

Sresolved, That our present license system not only 
makes a traftic legally right which public opinion 
declares to be morally wrong, but it protects the 
liquor-seller at the expense of all other citizens, and 
gives to a few persons the power to inflict the most 
terrible evils upon society in opposition to the wish- 
es of a large majority of our citizens; and that, in 
continuing to legalize and protect the traftic in alco- 
holic drinks, the Legislature violates the fundamen- 
tal principles of all good government, viz., ‘‘ the 
right of society to protect itself.” 


The Democratic State Convention met at 
Baltimore on the 21st of July. <A contesting 
delegation from three wards of that city caused 
a good deal of discussion and delay, and the 
business of the convention was not transacted 
until the following day. The candidates to be 
nominated were for Governor, Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and Controller. There had been a pretty 
warm canvass going on for some weeks be- 
tween the supporters of John Lee Carroll, 
James B. Groome, and William T, Hamilton, 
for the nomination for Governor. Mr. Groome 
was the incumbent of the office and Mr. Ham- 
ilton was an ex-United States Senator. On 
the second day of the convention Mr. Groome 
withdrew his name, leaving the contest to the 
friends of Carroll and Hamilton. Mr. Carroll 
was nominated on the first ballot by a vote of 
60to50. The nomination was made unanimous. 
Levin Woolford was renominated by acclama- 
tion as candidate for Controller. Four ballots 
were taken for a candidate for Attorney-Gen- 
eral, resulting finally in the choice of C. J. M. 
Gwinn.” A new State Central Committee was — 
then chosen, and Mr. Carroll, having been 
notified of his nomination, came in and ad- 
dressed the convention at some length. The 
following platform was adopted: 


We, the representatives of the Democratic-Con- 
servative voters of the State of Maryland, in conven- 
tion assembled, do hereby declare our unfaltering de- 
votion to those cardinal principles of republican gov- 
ernment enunciated by Thomas Jefferson, in language 
so clear that it cannot be improved, to wit: 

Equal and exact justice to all men, of whatever 
State or persuasion, religious or political. 

The support of the State governments in all their 
rights, as the most competent administrations for 
our domestie concerns, and the surest bulwarks | 
against anti-republican tendencies. 

The preservation of the General Government in 
its whole, constitutional vigor as the sheet-anchor 
of our peace at home and safety abroad. 

The supremacy of the civil over the military au- 
thority. 

Economy in the public expense, that labor may 
be'lightly burdened. 

The honest peas of our debts, and the sacred 
preservation of the public faith. 

The diffusion of information, and arraignment of 
all abuses at the bar of public reason. 

Freedom of religion. 

Freedom of the press. 

Freedom of person, under the protection of the 
pues corpus, and trial by juries impartially se- 
ected. 

Pledged to this creed of political faith— 

We do further resolve, That we protest against 
the burdens of a high protective tariff, .as needless 
exactions from a people already intolerably op- 
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ressed by a gigantic national debt, and that we 
insist that the tariff be so regulated as to provide 
only a sutlicient revenue for general uses, and not 
for the purpose of enriching the few at the expense 
of the many. 

Resolved, That agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce, should be the equal care of well-regu- 
lated governments ; obstructions to any of them 
should be removed, but no favoritism should be 
extended to either at the expense of the others; that 
labor and capital are mutually dependent, and equal 
justice demands that legislation should, as far as 
practicable, harmonize their conflicts, and prevent 
the one from oppressing or obtaining undue ad- 
vantage over the other; that we protest against the 
multiplication of Federal offices, the assigument to 
them of unusually high salaries, and the abuse of 
Federal patronage, which tends to dwarf the States 
and corrupt free institutions. q 

Resolved, That we protest against any increase of 
the circulating currency, but demand that such 
measures be adopted by Congress as will result in 
the resumption of specie payments at the earliest 
possible moment. ; 

feesolved, That we are opposed to the granting of 
subsidies to railway or steamship companies, or other 
monopolies, as unwarrantable in law, corrupting in 
tendency, and utterly subversive of the principles 
of good republican government. 

Resolved, That we point with just pride to the 
administration of our State affairs by the Demo- 
cratic-Conservative party, in the firm maintenance 
of the law, for the pure administration of justice, 
for the advancement .of public education, and for 
its strong support of our admirable system of pub- 
lic schools; for the financial skill displayed in 
keeping the evidences of our State debt in such high 
rank among public securities, and for the general 
ats order prevailing throughout the limits of the 

tate. 

Resolved, That in the nominees of this convention 
the people will find gentlemen fit for the, various 
positions for which they are named, whose past 
fidelity in public station is a pledge for the proper 
discharge of any new duties imposed on them; and 
we appeal to men of all shades of party opinion, for 
their support of these candidates, who embody in 
themselves those cardinal characteristics of faithful 
officials, ‘‘ honesty and capacity,’ and we hereby 
pledge our most earnest efforts to secure their elec- 
tion at the polls. 


After the action of the Democratic Conven- 
tion, 4 movement in opposition was set on 
foot under the name of the ‘Citizens’ Reform 
party.” Several meetings were held in its 
interest, and various organizations of a secret 
character, alleged to be pledged to opposition 
to Roman Catholic power and influence, allied 
themselves with it. The avowed basis of the 
reform movement was the determination to 
secure a correction of abuses, extravagance, 
and irregularities in the State administration. 

The Republican State Convention, which first 
met at Westminster, on the 8th of September, 
suet after adopting the following resolu- 

ion : 

Whereas, We have seen with profound satisfaction 
the uprising of the great masses of the people of 
Maryland, without regard to previous party ties 
whose only object is to secure honest and equal gov- 
ernmént, and we shall best show our devotion to the 
highest public good by declaring our desire to co- 


- operate cordially and heartily with such movement: 
therefore— 


csr hon That a committee of one from each 
county and one from each legislative district of Bal- 
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timore City be appointed by the delegates of each 
county and district to confer with all organized 
friends of reform, with the view to the selection of 
candidates for Governor, Attorney-General, and Con- 
troller, and that said committee shall report the 
result of their consultation for the action of this con- 
vention at an adjourned meeting to be held in Balti- 
more, on Wednesday, September 22d, at 12 mM. 


The committee of conference was appointed 
and immediately entered into consultation with 
revresentatives of the Citizens’ party. When 
the convention reassembled at Baltimore on 
the 22d, the following report was made by this 
committee and unanimously accepted : 


Your committee found that the ‘ original friends 
of reform” consisted of the organization known as 
the ‘‘ Citizens’ Reform party,” and the committee 
appointed by the meeting held at the Masonic Tem- 
ple, Baltimore, on the 7th of September, known as 
the ‘‘ Merchants’ Committee.’? After a full, frank, 
and harmonious conference with the committees of 
said organizations, and the interchange of opinion 
very freely among the members of your committee 
at several sessions of their own body, the committees 
of the two reform organizations and your committee 
have agreed on the selection for the following can- 
didates for Governor, Attorney-General, and Con- 
troller, as areform ticket: For Governor J. Morrison 
Harris ; Attorney-General, S. Teackle Wallis ; Con- 
troller, Edward Wilkins. 

Your committee recommend the acceptance of this 
ticket, and the recommendation of it to the support 
of the voters of the Republican party, and propose to 
the convention the adoption of the accompanying 
resolution : 

ed, That the report of the committee ap- 
ointed to confer with he organized friends of re- 
orm is hereby accepted and adopted, and the reform 
ticket reported by them to the convention, consist- 
ing of J. Morrison Harris for Governor, 8. Teackle 
Wallis for Attorney-General, and Edward Wilkins 
for Controller, is hereby recommended to the cordial 
support of the Republican voters of the State. 


The following was adopted as the platform 
of the convention : 


We, the representatives of the Republican ee 
of the State of Maryland, in convention assembled, 
while adhering to those  hepepe ye which that party 
has in the past so triumphantly vindicated before the 
American people, nevertheless being satisfied that it 
is the first and most imperative duty of every Re- 
publican to codperate with those patriotic citizens 
of Maryland, who have so nobly ignored party ties 
and party questions, and are engaged in an earnest 
effort to restore honest and pure government to our 
State, do, therefore, declare and resolve that we are 
earnestly in favor of an honest and economical ad- 
ministration of the Government, both State and na- 
tional, of the fulfillment of every rece as to the 
payment of our State and Federal obligations, of the 
return to specie payment at the earliest practicable 
moment, and the cessation of all further expansion 
of'the currency; the equal taxation of all property 
of whatever kind in the State; the appropriation of 
State money for State purposes only, and the im- 
provement and liberal support of the school system ; 
that we deprecate the corruption existing in the ad- 
ministrations of the State government of Maryland, 
and hail with joy the uprising of the people to de- 
stroy the rings and cliques that have fastened their 
fangs on the vitals of the State; and we do hereb 
pledge ourselves to expose, denounce, and puni 
venality and corruption among public officials wher- 
ever and whenever it may be discovered, and to this 
end we invite the cordial eddperation of all Republi- 
cans throughout the State, with those who have 
nominated and secured the acceptance of J. Morrison 
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Harris for Governor of Maryland, 8. Teackle Wallis 
as Attorney-General, and Colonel Edward Wilkins 
as Controller, and we heartily recommend them to 
our voters as men eminently suitable for their re- 
spective positions, being both honest and capable. 


Mr. Harris, the nominee for Governor, was 
a Whig member of Congress at the breaking 
out of the civil war, and was a Union man. 
Mr. Wallis had been a Whig in former years, 
but supported Breckinridge in 1860, and was 
arrested while a Senator, during the war, and 
imprisoned in Fortress Monroe and Fort War- 
ren for fourteen months. Since then he had 
acted with the Democratic party until this cam- 
Mr. Wilkins had been a leader of the 
Republican party for some years. 

The canvass which followed these nomina- 
tions was quite excited, owing to the fact that 
religious prejudices were involved to some ex- 
tent, and the “‘reform’’ movement was gener- 
ally regarded as anti-Catholic ‘in its purposes. 
The election was held on the 2d of November. 
The total vote cast for Governor, according to 


the official returns, was 157,991, of which Car- 


roll received 85,447, and Harris 72,544, making 
the majority of the former 12,908. Woolford 
for Controller had a majority of 14,250 out of 
a total vote of 158,266, and Gwinn for Attor- 
ney-General a majority of 13,682 out of a total 
of 159,154. One-half of the Senate and the 
whole of the House of Representatives were 
chosen at the same election. The Legislature, 
as constituted at the session of 1876, consisted 
of 19 Democrats and 7 opposition in the Senate, 
and 58 Democrats and 26 opposition in the 
House, making the Democratic majority 12 in 
the Senate, 32 in the House, and 44 on a joint 
ballot. 

On the 16th of November, or as soon as the 
full returns of the vote cast at the election were 
made known, Mr. S. Teackle Wallis wrote a 
letter to Governor Groome, giving notice that 
he should contest the election of Mr. Gwinn for 
Attorney-General, on the ground that the vote 
of the city of Baltimore was null and void on 
account of frauds and intimidation, and that he 
had received a majority of the votes outside of 
the city. The Governor replied on the 19th of 
November, expressing doubt as to his authority 
to hear and decide such a contest. He con- 
sented to receive the statements and arguments 
of Mr. Wallis and Mr. Gwinn, or of counsel in 
their behalf, on the question of his powers and 
duties in the premises. The hearing was given 
on the 24th of November. Mr. Wallis argued 
that, as the constitution made it the duty of the 
Governor to receive the returns from the clerks 
of the county courts and “ decide on the elec- 
tion and qualification of the person returned,” 
there could be no doubt as to his authority to 
pronounce on the validity of the vote in Balti- 
more, and declare which candidate was entitled 
to the office. With regard to the method of 
conducting the contest, he claimed that, as no 
specific provisions were laid down, it was for 
the Governor to decide this matter for himself. 


The facts on which the contestant based his 
claim, and which he declared that he could 
prove, were stated as follows: 


I propose and expect to show that a general sys- 
tem and scheme of intimidation and violence was 
begun in the city upon the 1st of November, and 
continued on through that day and night and during 
the day of election; that by means of such intimida- 
tion and violence large numbers of duly-qualified 
voters were prevented from seeking access to the 
polls, and other large numbers were driven there- 
from, throughout the city, or prevented from voting 
by personal violence. I propose and expect to show 
that such violence and intimidation were general; 
that they were practised exclusively by those who. 
supported the regular Democratic ticket against those 
who desired to vote the Reform ticket; that they 
were generally connived at, and in many cases en- 
couraged, by the police force of the city, whose in- 
terference, so far as it occurred, was commonly on 
the side of lawlessness, and against the law. I pro- 
pose and expect to show that by reason of such in- 
timidation and violence, and the grossest dereliction 
of duty on the part of the Police Board, its officers 
and men, the elective franchise was trampled under 
foot, and the election in the city was not free, but 
was an election only in name. I propose and expect 
further to show that the grossest and most wholesale 
frauds were at the same time practised, for the most 
ke with the participation and connivance, and in 
arge part by the hands of the Democratic judges of 
election, so that, even if violence and intimidation 
had not occurred, as I have alleged, the vote which 
was taken throughout the city was so tainted with — 
fraud that the truth could not be deduced from the 
returns. I propose and expect to show that large 
numbers of illegal votes were fraudulently given 
and accepted, and ee numbers of legal votes were 
fraudulently refused, by said judges at almost all the 
voting precincts of the city; that in very many of 
said precincts the ballot-boxes were fraudulently 
stuffed, -with the connivance of the Democratic 
judges, and large numbers of tickets were counted 
in excess of the number of votes actually polled. I 
further propose and expect to prove that not only 
was the vote thus fraudulently tampered with by the 
said judges in the polling and the count, but the re- 
turns themselves were fraudulently made and altered 
so that they do not represent even the truth of what 

the ballot-boxes were fraudulently made to show. 


Mr. Gwinn in his statement took the ground 
that the Governor’s duty was merely to declare 
the result of the election as it appeared from 
the returns made to him, and that he had no 
judicial power to revise the decisions of the 
judges of election. He maintained that there 
could be no contest of an election until the re- 
sult had been declared, and that it was for the 
Legislature to make provision for all contested 
elections unless specifically provided for in the . 
constitution. He denied the authority of the 
Governor to hear testimony on the subject of 
counting the vote of the city of Baltimore. 
The case was further argued by counsel on both 
sides. Governor Groome made his decision on 
the 6th of December. He decided that Mr. 
Gwinn had been elected Attorney-General ac- 
cording to the returns, and also that he was 
fully qualified for, and eligible to, the office. 
Yet as a grave constitutional question was in- 
volved—whether he could go back of the re- 
turns—he would leave that question to the 
courts, and would refuse to issue a commission 
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to Mr. Gwinn; and unless he took legal steps 
to enforce the issuing of a commission within 
a reasonable time, he would proceed to take 
testimony in the case upon the charges made 
by Mr. Wallis. Mr. Gwinn applied for a man- 
damus to compel the Governor to issue his 
commission. The matter was decided in his 
favor by the Court of Appeals on the 21st of 
December. The decision of the court was as 
follows: 

The circumstances under which this appeal has 
been brought before us, and the nature of the ques- 
tions involved, make it important that it should be 
decided without delay. We shall state in a few words 
only the conclusions we have reached, and shall here- 
after express the grounds and reasons upon which the 
judgment of the court is based. 

This court is unanimously of opinion— 

1. That upon the facts admitted in the answer of 
the Governor, and the decision thereon made by him 
as expressed in his answer, the appellee is entitled 
to receive his commission as Attorney-General, and 
to take the oath of office. 

2. That under the constitution and existing laws 
the Governor has not the power to enter upon an 
examination of the nature alleged in his answer, as a 
reason for withholding the commission, or to try and 
decide the contest referred to. 

The pro forma order of the Circuit Court awarding 
the mandamus is therefore affirmed. 


The case brought by the State against the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, to re- 
cover the difference between the value of cur- 
rency, paid from July 1, 1865, to January 1, 
1870, by way of dividends on the State’s pre- 
ferred stock, and of gold, in which the State 
claimed should have been paid, has been de- 
cided by the United States Supreme Court ad- 
versely to the State’s claim. In making the 
decision the court used the following language: 

When it (the contract) was made, payment in 
coin was the only mode of payment recognized by 
the law; and doubtless in this case, as in all other 
cases of promises to pay money made at that time, 
the expectation of the parties was that the debt 
would be discharged in coin. So natural was this 
expectation that it was very rarely thought necessary 
to provide against the contingency of a debt be- 
coming payable with anything else than coin. 


Still, as no specific agreement was made 
for payment in coin, in view of the operation 
of the legal-tender acts, it was impossible for 
the courts to enforce this understanding. 

The question of the authority of the State 
to impose the “ capitation-tax” on passenger- 
traffic over the Washington branch of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad has not yet been dis- 
posed of. The Supreme Court of the United 
States in May affirmed the judgment of the 
State Court of Appeals as to the constitution- 
ality of the legislation requiring the payment 
of one-fifth of the receipts from passenger-fares 
on the Washington branch into the State 
Treasury. The company promptly paid the 
amount of the judgment rendered, but still re- 
fused to make further payments. Several new 
suits have been brought and are still pending. 
The counsel for the road have announced three 
new defenses: 1. That the Legislature of Ma- 
ryland had no right to receive any portion of 


the gross receipts upon that part of the Wash- 
ington branch road lying within the District 
of Columbia, and chartered by Congress. 2. 
That the branch road on which the State has 
a right to receive a share of the gross passen- 
ger receipts begins at the Relay House, and 
not at Baltimore, as heretofore always con- 
ceded. 3. That under the act of 1831, chapter 
330, section 8, the State reserved the power 
to incorporate another company only in case 
of the failure of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company to complete its branch road within 
the time therein named, which was extended af- 
terward by the act of 1832, chapter 75, section 
12. The company contends that as the road was 
finished within the time, as extended, the State 
had no power to incorporate another company, 
and was bound by an implied contract not to 
do so, which it has violated by incorporating 
the Potomac Railroad Company. The State, 
having, as they contend, violated the contract, 
has no right to demand the consideration which 
the company agreed to pay for the monopoly. 

A case was decided in the Superior Court 
of Baltimore, in January, involving the ques- 
tion of the State’s right to impose a tax of one 
and a half per cent. on the gross receipts 
of the Northern Central Railroad Company. 
When the Baltimore & Susquehanna Railroad 
was chartered, in 1827, it was stated’ in the 
charter that “ the shares of the capital stock of 
the said company shall be deemed and consid- 
ered personal estate, and shall be exempt from 
the imposition of any tax or burden by the 
States assenting to this law.’ In 1854 the 
Baltimore & Susquehanna was consolidated 
with other roads to form the Northern Central, 
and all previous provisions, not specifically 
repealed or modified by the act of consolida- 
tion or inconsistent with it, were declared to 
remain in full force. In support of its right to 
lay the tax on gross receipts the State main- 
tained before the court— 

1. That the State has no power under the Bill of 
Rights of Maryland to exempt any property in the 
State from taxation. ; 

2. That if the right toexempt be conceded, it is a 
right which carries with it the correlative duty to 
repeal the exemption whenever the State rp think 
the public good demands such repeal, and that the 
passage of this taxing law must be taken to be an 
exercise of that duty. 

3. That ifthe exemption existed as to the Balti- 
more & Susquehanna Railroad Company, its bene- 
fits were not transferred by the consolidation act 
to the new corporation, ‘‘The Northern Central 
Railway Company,” and in no event could be ex- 
tended beyond the original two millions of stock of 
the Baltimore & Susquehanna Railroad Company. 

4, That this is not a tax or burden upon the capi- 
tal stock, but is a tax upon the corporation, as distin- 
guished from its shareholders, measured by its gross 
receipts, or is a tax upon its franchise, or is a tax 
upon its business, or is an excise-tax, or a license- 
byt and therefore does not fall within the exemp- 

ion. 

5. That in this inquiry, in which a provision of 
the Federal Constitution is to be construed and a 
pase the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 

nited States are controlling, and that by recent 
judgments of that tribunal such a construction has 
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been given to similar taxation as takes this case out 
of the claimed exemption. 


The decision of the court was against the 
State on all these points. 

A case involving the validity of the local- 
option law was decided by the Court of Ap- 
pealsin May. The appellant had been indicted 
for selling liquor in a district where a majority 
of the citizens had voted against permitting 
such sale, and claimed that the law was uncon- 
stitutional and void because it delegated to the 
legal voters the power of making the law. 
The court admitted that the Legislature was 
the sole law-making power, and presented, as 
the point to be settled, whether the local-op- 
tion law did delegate any part of that power. 
Chief-Justice Bartol said: 


The voters have by the act neither power to make 
nor repeal laws. Their opinion is merely expressed 
on the subject-matter to which the law relates. 
They declare no consequences, prescribe no penal- 
ties, and exercise no legislative functions. The 
consequences are declared in the law, and are ex- 


. clusively the result of the legislative will. The act 


is a perfect and complete law, as it left the halls of 
legislation and was approved by the Governor, but 
it was made to go into operation in any district upon 
the contingency of the approval of its legal voters. 
The question resolves itself into this: May the Leg- 
islature constitutionally enact a law and make its 
operation depend upon the contingency of the pop- 
ular vote? The court says that it has never been 
denied that the Legislature can provide that an act 
shall take effect at some future day, or until the hap- 
pening of some particular event, or in some contin- 
gency thereafter to arise. 


After referring to various precedents the 
court further said that it could “ discover no 
sufficient reasons to declare the act in question 
unconstitutional or inoperative. To pronounce 
so would, in their judgment, be contrary to 
sound reason, as well as at variance with the 
previous decisions of this court.” 

The arbitrators appointed to settle the boun- 
dary-line between Maryland and Virginia held 
several meetings during the year, the last be- 
ing at Saratoga Springs, in July and August. 
The proceedings were interrupted by the death 
of the Hon. William A. Graham, one of the 
arbitrators on the part of Virginia, which 
made it necessary to await the further action 
of the Legislatures of the two States. 

JoHN Ler Carrot, elected Governor of Ma- 
ryland for the term of four years from January, 
1876, is a great-grandson of Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and resides in Doughora- 
gan Manor, in Howard County, which has been 
the property of his family since the Revolution, 
and comprises 12,000 acres. He was born on 
his grandfather’s estate of Homewood, near 
Baltimore, in September, 1830. He began his 
education at St. Mary’s Seminary, whence he 
went to Georgetown College, and then to Mount 
St. Mary’s, near Emmittsburg. Afterward he 
spent a year in the Law School of Harvard 
University, and, returning to Baltimore, entered 
the law-office of Brown & Brune, and was ad- 
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mitted to the bar in 1851. He subsequently 
went to New York to practise law, and accept- 
ed the position of Deputy Clerk and ex-officio 
United States Commissioner under Judge Betts. 
His father, Charles Carroll, died in 1862, leay- 
ing him sole executor of his estate. He then 
returned to his old home, after residing two 
years in New York. . He began his public career 
in 1851, when he was a candidate for the Legis- 
lature, but was defeated by the Know-Nothing 
party. He was first elected in 1867 from his 
county to the Legislature, and, after serving 
four years, was reélected in 1871. He was presi- 
dent of the State Senate at the session of 1874. 
Mr. Carroll is a man of rare intelligence and 
cultivation, and has interested himself in all 
measures of public improvement. 
MASSACHUSETTS. The regular session of 
the Legislature of Massachusetts began on the 
6th of January, and occupied 134 days, coming 
to an adjournment on the 19th of May. Two 
hundred and forty-three acts and 78 resolves 
were passed, all of which received the approval 
of the Governor. Of the acts 186 were of a 
public and 57 of a special character. Very 
few were of general interest or importance. 
The subject which occupied the largest share 
of attention was the repeal of the acts pro- 
hibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors, and 
providing for a State constabulary force. This 
had been the leading issue in the election of 
1874, in which the prohibitionists had been 
defeated. The two propositions before the 
Legislature on this subject were a bill repeal- 
ing the constabulary act and providing for a 
State detective force; and another repealing 
the prohibitory law, and providing for the 
regulation of the liquor-traffic under a license 
system. The former was passed and received 
the approval of the Governor on the 18th of 
February. It provides for the appointment by 
the Governor of thirty State detectives, under 
the charge of a chief of the State detective 
force. These detectives have the powers of 
constables and police throughout the State, 
and are required to aid in the detection of 
crime and the pursuit of criminals. The Goy- 
ernor is authorized to call upon them to sup- 
press riots and preserve the peace, and is also 
empowered to invoke the aid of the constables 
and police of towns and cities for the same 
purpose within their respective towns and 
cities. Other acts relating to a State police or 
constabulary are formally repealed. , The act 
to regulate the sale of intoxicating liquors 
prohibits all such sale without license, and au- 
thorizes but does not require the mayor and 
aldermen of cities, and the selectmen of towns, 
to grant licenses to such persons as they may 
deem fit, Among the conditions of the license 
are these: that no liquor shall be sold between 
the hours of twelve at night and six in the morn- 
ing, or on Sunday, except by innholders to their 
guests; no liquor shall be sold or kept except 
of good standard quality and free from adul- 
teration ; no liquor shall be sold or given to a 
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person known to bea drunkard, to an intoxi- 
cated person, or to a minor; no disorder, pros- 
titution, or gambling, shall be permitted on the 
premises. Licenses are of five classes: To sell 
liquor of any kind to be drunk on the premises, 
the fee for which shall not be less than $100 
or more'than $1,000; to sell malt liquors, cider, 
and light wines, to be drunk on the premises, 
fee $50 to $250; to sell malt liquors and cider 
only to be drunk on the premises, fee $50 to 
$250; to sell liquor of any kind not to be 
drunk on the premises, fee $50 to $500, but 
not less than $300 for distillers; to sell malt 
liquors, cider, and light wines, not to be drunk 
on the premises, fee $50 to $150 for venders, 
and $200 to $400 for brewers. A bond is re- 
quired in the sum of $1,000, with sufficient 
sureties for the fulfillment of all the require- 
ments of the law, and severe penalties are pro- 
vided for its violation. Persons selling liquor 
are made liable for damages caused by persons 
intoxicated by it, and are also subject to penal- 
ties for selling liquor to any one in the habit 
of drinking to excess when requested not to do 
so by the husband, wife, parent, child, guardian, 
or employer, of such person. Provision is 
made for the appointment of an inspector and 
assayer to make analyses and determine the 
purity of liquors offered for sale. Cities are 
authorized to delegate the duties of the mayor 
and aldermen, in the matter of granting licen- 
ses, to a Board of Commissioners. This act 
took effect on the Ist of May. 

An act to provide for the management of 
the Hoosac Tunnel and the Troy & Greenfield 
Railroad, and for other purposes, was approved 
March 30th, and went into immediate effect. 
This provided for the appointment of a mana- 
ger on behalf of the Commonwealth to take 
charge of the Hoosac Tunnel and the Troy & 
Greenfield Railroad. He was to have full 
charge of the property on the expiration of 
the charter of the corporation previously in 
charge, July 1st, and make monthly reports ot 
his doings. All connecting roads were to be 
allowed to use the tunnel and the Troy & 
Greenfield Railroad, on the payment of just and 
reasonable tolls, to be prescribed by the Goy- 
ernor and Council. The sale of the property is 
prohibited in this act. 

Another important act of the session regu- 
lates and limits municipal indebtedness. This 


requires cities and towns to assess taxes each. 


year sufficient to cover all appropriations and 
expenditures, and with certain specified ex- 
ceptions prohibits them from incurring debt, 
except in the form of temporary loans in anti- 
_ cipation of the taxes of the year and the next 
year ensuing, made payable therefrom by a 
vote of the city or town. Debts other than 
such temporary loans can be incurred only by 
a two-thirds vote of the legal voters of a town, 
or of both branches of the city council of a 
city, and must be paid in ten years, special 
taxes being levied to provide for such pay- 
ment; provided that debts incurred for the 


construction of general sewers may be made 
payable in twenty years, and those for supply- 
ing pure water in thirty years, with provision 
for an adequate sinking-fund. 

The powers and duties of the Sinking Fund 
Commissioners, which must be chosen in such 
cases, are specifically laid down and the meth- 
ods prescribed for raising a fund sufficient to 
liquidate the indebtedness within the required 
time. No city or town shall hereafter become 
indebted to an amount exceeding three per 
cent. on the valuation of its taxable property, 
and where such indebtedness already exceeds 
five per cent. on the valuation, a sinking-fund 
shall be established at once, sufficient for its 
liquidation in thirty years. The payment of 
debts at an earlier period than provided for in 
this act is expressly authorized, and the re- 
strictions of the act are declared not to exempt 
any city or town from the payment of any 
debt contracted for any purpose for which such 
city or town may lawfully expend money. 

The limit of municipal indebtedness is also 
made exclusive of debts created for supplying 
pure water, and subscriptions lawfully made 
to the capital stock or securities of railroad 
corporations. Authority is given to the Su- 
preme Court to compel compliance with the 
provisions of the act. 

Among the other acts of the session was one 
providing for the appointment of three agents 
to make contracts for the improvement, sale, 
or use of the Commonwealth lands, known as 
the Flats, in South Boston; one establishing 
the city of Pittsfield and providing for its gov- 
ernment, subject to acceptance by a majority 
vote of the people of the town within two 
years; one authorizing the appointment of 
three commissioners by the government of the 
city of Boston, to locate one or more public 
parks for that city, acquire the lands therefor, 
and lay out, improve, and regulate the same; 
one to reorganize the School Committee of Bos- 
ton, making it to consist of twenty-four mem- 
bers elected fromthe city at large, instead of 
six from each of the twenty-four wards; and 
one making the number of Associate Justices 
of the Superior Court ten instead of nine. 
Constitutional amendments were proposed, to 
be approved by the next Legislature, and then 
submitted to the people for ratification, which 
provide that sheriffs, district attorneys, and 


clerks of courts, shall be appointed by the Goy-. 


ernor, instead of being elected by the people. 

Early in the session Henry L. Dawes was 
elected to the United States Senate for the full 
term of six years from the 4th of March, to 
succeed William B. Washburn, who was elect- 
ed in 1874 to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Charles Sumner. - 

The political campaign of the year was one 
of uncommon interest. The Republicans had 
been defeated in 1874 in consequence of the 
nomination of Mr. Talbot, who was identified 
with the policy of the prohibition of all sale 
of intoxicating liquors, and who was nominated 


teers yen, 


‘to secure this, yet I can but recognize the 
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through the efforts of the prohibitionists in the 
party. They began early in the season to move 
again in his behalf, but were checked by a let- 
ter from him addressed to the Secretary of the 
Republican State Committee, declining to per- 
mit the use of hisname. He said in this letter: 


Regarding as I do the success of the Republican 
ad as necessary to the pacification of the Southern 
tates; to the restoration of our currency to a Sound 
basis, as the only means of reviving trade and secur- 
ing the continued bei aie of the country ; and to 
an advancement of the standard of public virtue by 
furthering all the moral and religious efforts of the 
times, I consider it our paramount duty to make such 
a gubernatorial nomination as shall best_conduce 
to the entire harmony of the party. Our Common- 
wealth has just entered upon an experiment in the 
treatment of the only question upon which a serious 
difference of opinion exists within our party. While 
I have seen no reason to change my often-expressed 
views upon the subject, my own judgment leads me 
to concur with those who believe that the best inter- 
ests of temperance demand that the present law for 
the regulation of the liquor-traffic should receive a 
fair, thorough, and impartial trial, and porn 3 my 
whole influence and my honest efforts are P edged 
act that 

my pronounced views upon this question might, 
were I put in nomination, create a doubt as to the 
sincerity of my purposes, and give rise to a suspicion 
that the experiment would not receive a fair trial at 
my, hands. Should a wide-spread distrust, born of 
such doubts and suspicions, manifest itself at the 
election, the cause of temperance might not only re- 
ceive a severe check, but a breach might thereby be 


_ opened in the ranks of the Republican party in this 


State, the consequences of which would be disastrous 
both at home and abroad. I desire to avert this so 
far as it may lie in my power to do so, preferring 
to sacrifice my personal aspirations rather than im- 
peril a triumph dearer to me than my own individ- 
ual success. ; 

A warm canvass on the Republican nomina- 
tion preceded the convention, a large portion 
of the party urging the claims of Alexander H. 
Rice, of Boston, and another portion those of 
Dr. George B. Loring, of Salem, while a third 
element advocated the selection of Charles 
Francis Adams, of Quincy. The Democrats 
conducted their canvass quietly and harmoni- 
ously. A new National Union party was organ- 
ized in Boston, of which General N. P. Banks 
was announced as one of the leading spirits, 


‘ and an address to the people was issued, but 


the organization developed very little strength 
or influence. Certain men who had been prom- 
inent in the ‘“‘ Liberal Republican” movement 
of 1872 also issued an address, announcing their 
formal union with the Democrats. 

The Republican convention met at Worces- 
ter on the 29th of September, and organized 
by the selection of Vice-President Wilson as 
permanent chairman. He made a speech, 
counseling harmony and a hearty union of all 
the elements of the party for the accomplish- 
ment of the work of reform that was needed, 
and urging the necessity for the continued 
ascendency of the Republican party. On the 
first ballot there were 451 votes for Alexan- 
der H. Rice, 332 for George B. Loring, 253 
for Charles Francis Adams, 35 for Henry L. 
Pierce, 6 for Thomas Talbot, and 7 for other 
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candidates. On the second ballot there were 
497 for Rice, 225 for Loring, 260 for Adams, 
51 for Pierce, and 13 scattering. On the third 
ballot the supporters of Mr. Loring combined 
in a measure with those of Rice, and the lat- 
ter was nominated, receiving 576 votes out of 
a total of 998, Adams receiving 249, Loring 
99. On motion of Colonel Charles H. Taylor, 
leader of the Loring forces, the nomination of 
Mr. Rice was made unanimous. The rest of 
the ticket was made up as follows: Lieutenant- 
Governor, Horatio G. Knight, of Easthamp- 
ton; Secretary of State, Henry B. Pierce, of 
Abington; State Treasurer, Charles Endicott, 
Jr., of North Brookfield; Attorney-General, 
Charles R. Train, of Boston; Auditor, Julius 
L. Clarke, of Newton. <A State Central Com- 
mittee was chosen in accordance with nomina- 
tions made by a committee. The platform 
adopted was as follows: 


The Republicans of Massachusetts, in convention 
assembled, reattirm their allegiance to the great pur- 
poses and principles of the Bap abiican party ; they 
congratulate themselves that nothing in their record 
makes it necessary for them to give pledges that 
they accept and will abide by the settlement of war . 
issues made in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth amendments tothe Constitution of the United 
States; and they congratulate the country that the 
Democratic party has at last formally professed to 
abandon its long, bitter, desperate, and unavailing 
struggle, first to prevent, and afterward to overturn, 
that settlement. This profession is both the most 
humiliating confession of past folly ever extorted 
from a political organization, and a signal tribute to 
the invincible righteousness of Republican princi- 
ples. The accusation that the Republican party 
seeks to keep alive old issues in order to avoid new 
ones, is unwarranted. Our past, at least, is secure. 
Able to review the record without remorse, we cheer- 
fully commit it to history, and with the courage in- 
spired by success in a noble cause we address our- 
selves to the new duties of the new era of the nation. 

It is therefore declared: That the Republican party 
of Massachusetts will support no man for official po- 
sition whose personal character is not an absolute 
guarantee of fidelity to every public trust, and they 
invoke the condemnation of the ballot-box upon any 
candidate for office who fails of this test, whatever 
may be his party name or indorsement. 

hat reform in the civil service is a work which 
no party can pa over or slacken, and for the eleva- 
tion and purification of that service the Republican 
party will continually and faithfully strive, welcom- 
ing the codperation of their opponents in whatever 
quarter it may appear, to the end that every corrupt 
and unworthy office-holder, without distinction of 
party, may be driven from place, and that official 
malfeasance may be hunted and punished, wherever 
the pursuit may lead or the blow fall. 

That the pL ere of Massachusetts, in the ad- 
ministration of State affairs recognizing no privilege 
of class, no antagonism between labor and capital, 
but deprecating any attempt to arbitrarily fetter 
either, whether on the part of employed or employer, 
will support such measures as shall develop the re- 
sources of labor and of capital alike, stimulating one 
and diffusing the other into channels of common 
prosperity ; as also all measures that regard the pro- 
motion of temperance, education, good morals, and 
the equal rights of all American citizens, irrespective 
of sex, the maintenance of order, the honest enforce- 
ment of existing laws, rigid economy and retrench- 
ment in every department of the government of the 
Commonwealth, and reduction of taxation. 
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That the reduction of the national expenditures 
during the last fiscal year by more than twelve mill- 
ion dollars, following a constant reduction dur- 
ing the whole period of the present Administration, 
is a gratifying proof of the earnest endeavors of the 
Republican party by economy, frugality, and fidelity 
in the public service, to lighten the public burden. 

That the President of the United States is entitled 
to the gratitude of the country for the independence, 
courage, and good sense with which, in urgent crises 
of affairs, he has assumed the great responsibilities 
of his office, and maintained the national honor and 
credit. 

That the Republican party hails with exceeding 
joy the many evidences of reconciliation in spirit 
and in purpose, as well as of peace in fact, which 
have taken the place of bitterness and disturbance 
in the restored States, and makes haste to testity its 
anxiety to meet reconciliation with confidence, and 
every proof of peace with proof of affection and re- 
gard; that we have no more earnest desire than that 
our brethren at the South, without distinction or ex- 
ception of race or party, may enjoy to the fullest 
extent those inestimable blessings to which we 
owe all our prosperity—universal free education and 
security of personal rights under local self-govern- 
ments, without the necessity of any imterference 
from abroad. 

That the Republicans of Massachusetts welcome 
all auguries and evidences that the Centennial of 
American Independence will be celebrated by the 
complete restoration of fraternity, and they express 
the opinion that the time has come for the removal 
of all remaining political disabilities. 

That sound-reason as well as the wise and unbroken 
usage of the republic, illustrated by the example of 
Washington, requires that the tenure of the chief- 
magistracy of the United States should not exceed a 
second term. 

That the national Government is sacredly bound 
in the interest of the common welfare, in good faith 
in the light of all experience and history, to fulfil 
its promises by the speediest possible return to spe- 
cie payment. 

That an irredeemable currency is a national evil, 
and, when it continues beyond the necessity of its 
creation, a national reproach. 

That the demoralization of values, caused by infla- 
tion of the national currency—while it tends to place 
the earnings of labor, which depend on steadiness 
and uniformity in the measure of value, in the power 
of speculators in gold and credit—also involves the 
demoralization of public and private conduct, credit 
and expenditure; speculation in the place of thrift 
ultimate prostitution of trade and industry, risk of 
increasing crime and dishonor, and the whole train 
of evils which follow any departure from the homely 
virtue that keeps its word and pays as it goes. 

That while we gladly count among the most signifi- 
cant assurances of the good work of the Republican 
Ta its regenerating influence upon our Democratic 

ellow-citizens, as shown in the better utterances of 

their recent convention in this hall, in their unre- 
served acceptance of the constitutional results of a 
Republican statesmanship, and in their nomination 
to office of’ men trained in Republican teachings and 
service, we protest that it would be the height of im- 
prudence to commit all that has been achieved for 
union, freedom 
of a party which had no heart for the work, and has 
no stak:: in the glory. 


The Democratic Convention was held at 
Worcester on the 22d of September. It was 
characterized by a good deal of spirit and by 
general harmony. After organization had been 
effected, and some very hopeful speeches had 
been made, Governor William Gaston was nom- 
inated by acclamation, amid general enthu- 


and human rights, to the keeping 
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siasm. General William F. Bartlett, of Pitts- 
field, known in former years as a Republican, 
was nominated for Lieutenant-Governor by ac- 
clamation and with cheers and plaudits. The 
rest of the ticket was made up by a committee, 
and adopted as a whole as follows: For Secre- 
tary of State, George H. Monroe, a Liberal Re- 
publican ; for Treasurer, Weston Howland, of 
Fairhaven; for Attorney-General, George F. 
Verry, of Worcester; for Auditor, John E, 
Fitzgerald, of Boston. A little contest sprung 
up as to the method of chosing the State Cen- 
tral Committee, which resulted in the election 
of one member from each senatorial district 
by the delegates therefrom, instead of the 
nomination, as usual, of the whole body by a 
committee consisting of one fiom each con- 
gressional district. Delegates at large to the 
National Convention were also elected in a 
report of a committee of thirteen appointed 
by the chair. The platform of the convention, 
which was unanimously adopted, was as fol- 
lows: 


The Democrats and Liberal Republicans of Mas- 
sachusetts, assembled by their delegates in conven- 
tion to consider the public exigency and organize for 
the great work of political reform, appealing to all 
honest men for codperation in their efforts, declare 
and affirm as the basis of their action — 

1. We reiterate the declarations comprehensively 
made by the National Convention at Cincinnati and 
Baltimore in 1872, accepting the recent amendments 
to the Federal Constitution as a full, final, and per- 
manent adjustment of political controversies inci- 
dent to the late war. 

2. We demand for the Union the support in full 
vigor of all its constitutional powers as the supreme 
authority, utterly repudiating all claim of right by 
any State to secede from the Union or to nullify its 
laws; and we demand fcr each State as equally in- 
violable the right to govern itself at its sovereign 
pleasure, subject only to the limitations and obliga- 
tions of the Federal Constitution. 

3. In the interests of public morals, the nation’s 
credit, and the common welfare, we oppose any fur- 
ther issue by the Government of a currency incon- 
vertible with gold—the world’s recognized measure 
of values; and we favor a speedy return to specie 

ayments as essential to the revival of the commerce, 
usiness, and credit of the country, and to the welfare 
of the laboring masses, 

4, We arraign the bi hier op party for its extrav- 
agant expenditures and profligate waste of the peo- 

le’s money ; for its corruption ; for its peculations ; 
or its contempt of constitutional obligations ; for 
its extortionate increase of sinecures and of the sala- 
ries of our public officers ; for its oppressive, unjust, 
and defective system of taxation, finance, and cur- 
rency, which have degraded public and private mo- 
aged and brought upon us the peers depression 
in the commercial and industrial interests of the 
country ; for its centralization of powers and its en- 
couragement of monopolies and corporate corrup- 
tion; for its continuance of incompetent and dishon- 
est men in office; and for its general mismanagement 
of both State and Federal Governments. 

5. We view with alarm the increase in this Com- 
monwealth, under Republican administration, of the 
public debt by prodigal appropriations for objects 
not demanded by the public-interest. We denounce 
unnecessary taxation as a great crime. We demand 
a reduction of State expenditures, rigid economy, and 
the utmost limitation of the practice of mortgagin 
the industry of the future for purposes of doubtful 
expediency. 
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6. The interests of capital and labor are identical, 
and any attempts to produce antagonism between 
the two must be injurious to both. We favor such 
legislation as will secure to both an open field and 
fair play, and to both equal rights and just rewards 
under the law. 

7. We congratulate the good citizens of the Com- 
monwealth upon the removal of the odious prohibi- 
tory law trom the statute-books, and we confidently 
expect that the present law, with such moditications 
as experience shall suggest, will tend to promote 
public order and morality, and the best interests of 
temperance. 

8. The Democratic party believe in government 
of the people by the people for the people, and there- 
fore oppose any constitutional amendments which 
siete restrict the election of public officers by the 

eople. 

: 9. We take an honest pride in the cordial and en- 
thusiastic approval by the people of the whole coun- 
try on the 17th of June, 1875, of the policy of recon- 
ciliation, peace, and fraternity, advocated by the 
Democratic and Liberal Republican parties in 1872, 
and we welcome with especial satisfaction the assur- 
ance that that policy Wilk be inaugurated by the Ad- 
ministration to be placed in power in 1876, 

10. That our present Governor, by the wise and 
prudent execution of his high trust, the dignity and 
fairness which have distinguished his administra- 
tion, has merited the approbation of the people; 
and we confidently point to his spotless record as 
the highest assurance that the continuance of the 
confidence reposed in him by this convention will 
redound to the best interests of this Commonwealth. 

11. We have the satisfaction to commend to the 
people General William F. Bartlett, the gallant and 
modest soldier whose wounds in the war have hard- 
ly ceased to bleed. The ability in civil life and the 
stern uprightness of his principles on all matters of 

ublic life and policy make him peculiarly fit for the 
high office to which he has been nominated, and we 
delight to commend him to the people as one who 
has not sought the laurels of civil office, but on 
whom they have been spontaneously thrust by this 
convention as a tribute to his merit. 

12. This convention commend to the people of 
this Commonwealth the upright and able gentlemen 
selected as candidates for the other State offices, in 
the confident belief that they will be found com- 
eo and honest in the trusts for which they have 

een nominated. 


The Democratic State Central Committe re- 
ceived a letter from General Bartlett, dated 
October 8th, in which he stated that his nom- 
ination as Lieutenant-Governor was a surprise 
to him, inasmuch as he had refused in advance 
to allow his name to be used, and declared 
that he could not make the necessary sacrifice 
to accept any political office. ‘Ifthe time for 
‘such sacrifice comes,” he said, “I shall be 
ready to make it, whether it be with the Dem- 
ocratic party or the Republican party (or, bet- 
ter still, the honest half of both), so it shall be 
the party which the near future imperatively 
calls for to lead the way of true reform, pure 
administration, and intelligent progress; a par- 
ty which shall neither be obliged to content 
itself with the recital of its past achievements 
nor atone for its past mistakes.”” The name 
of John Quincy Adams, of Quincy, was sub- 
stituted for that of General Bartlett on the 
ticket, by the committee. 

On the 6th of October conventions were 
held by the Prohibitionists and Labor Reform- 
ers. The former took place in Boston, and 
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was animated chiefly by hostility to Mr. Rice, 
the rest of the Republican ticket being regarded 
as acceptable. The only nomination made was 
that of John I. Baker, of Beverly, as a candi- 
date for Governor. The following resolutions 
were adopted: 


Resolved, That there can be no greater peril than 
party competition for the liquor vote ; that any party 
not openly opposed to the traffic will engage in this 
competition, will court the favor of the criminal 
classes, will barter the public morals, the purity of 
the ballot, and every object of good government for 
party success. 

esolved, That the Republican party is divided on 
this question, and we can have no hope from a di- 
vided party representing the two extremes of license 
and prohibition; it can pronounce for neither the 
life nor death of the dram-shop system, and its op- 
posing forces neutralize each other so that it can 
neither adopt any policy, execute any laws, nor make 
any issue on this question. 

ftesolved, That the present emergency, the safety 
of the Republican party and of the cause of prohi- 
bition, depends upon the amputation of the liquor 
wing of the party, making the party a unit for the 
right. That can most effectually be secured by de- 
feating the license candidate for Governor, Alexan- 
der H. Rice. ' 


The last resolution caused considerable dis- 
cussion, but was finally adopted. An.address 
to the people was also issued, denouncing Mr. 
Rice’s nomination by the Republican party, 
and calling on all believers in temperance to 
vote against him. 

The Labor Reformers met at Worcester. 
The attendance was very small and the pro- 
ceedings characterized by a good deal of warm 
discussion. The following ticket was agreed 
upon: For Governor, Wendell Phillips, of Bos- 
ton; Lieutenant-Governor, William F. Bartlett, 
of Pittsfield; Secretary, Israel W. Andrews, 
of Danvers; Treasurer and Receiver-General, 
Henry B. Coffin, of Fall River; Attorney-Gen- 
eral, H. B. Maglathlin, of Duxbury; Auditor, 
John E. Fitzgerald, of Boston. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following : 


Resolved, That the power and strength of the labor 
movement should be concentrated upon the single 
and simple legislation necessary to deal with the 
congregated and factory labor of the Commonwealth, 
by which the hours of labor shall be reduced, a 
system of factory inspection be adopted, and fire- 
escapes and protection from dangerous machinery 
be provided. 

Resolved, That the manufacturers of Fall River, in 
the pitiless and unreasoning conditions they have 
imposed upon their help, are earning the execrations 
of all mankind; that they are treasuring up wrath 
against the day of wrath, and their success is de- 
monstrating the fact that between them and their 
workingmen is a slave-and-master relation, which 
means war, and a justification of all that will follow 
sooner or later, when an oppressed people find them- 
selves able to overthrow their oppressors. 

Resolved, That the Government should exercise 
the right to refund its bonded debt by the issuing of 
new bonds, payable on demand; the retirement of 
five-twenties and other bonds; the new issue to bear 
interest at the rate of 3.65 per cent., and receivable 
for deposits as the basis of circulation. 

Resolved, That the currency of the country shall 
be a legal tender in payment for duties on imports 
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and all debts, except where an agreement has been 
made to pay in coin; said currency to be inter- 
changeable into 3.65 registered bonds at the option 
of the holder. ; 

Resolved, That the national-bank system is one of 
the greatest swindles ever perpetrated on a patient 
people, practically allowing aggregated capital to 
purchase Government securities at ninety per cent. 
discount from their face. We are in favor of the 
immediate retirement of the national-bank currency, 
with suitable provision for banks of discount and 
deposit. 

hereas, We recognize in the present depressed 
condition of industry, in the rapid growth of great 
monopolies, in the increasing disparity of classes, 
in the corruption of government, national, State, 
and municipal, and in the general demoralization of 
public opinion, the existence of some great funda- 
mental evil that lies at the basis of our social and 
industrial system, which no merely remedial meas- 
ures are able to reach: 

Resolved, That we hereby invite the delegates of 

all labor organizations throughout the land to meet 
us at Philadelphia on the 8d day of July, 1876, to 
confer together on the state of the nation, especially 
in relation to the national industry, and to devise 
such means as are adequate for securing justice to 
all classes of our citizens; and— 
_ Whereas, All the political parties and candidates 
now asking for public support are more or less in 
the interest of privileged classes, and inimical to 
the best interests of workingmen: 

Resolved, That we advise all workingmen to ab- 
stain from voting for such candidates and from in- 
dorsing their platforms. 

Retised. That we recommend the adoption of a 
oe platform to suit the just demands of la- 

or, and: the nomination of candidates who shall 
be selected solely and wholly in the interest of 
labor, and to give them unanimous confidence and 
support. 


The election, which occurred on the 2d of 
November, resulted in the choice of the Re- 
publican candidates. The total vote for Gov- 


ernor was 172,909, of which Rice received 
83,639, Gaston 78,333, Baker 9,124, Adams 
1,497, and Phillips 316, with 276 scattering. 
Rice’s plurality over Gaston was 5,806. The 
largest Republican vote was 97,902 ‘for Charles 
Endicott for Treasurer, giving him a majority 
of 23,136 over Weston Howland, the Demo- 
cratic candidate. The Legislature of 1876, 
elected at the same time, consists of 830 Repub- 
licans and 9 Democrats in the Senate, and 182 
Republicans and 58 Democrats in the House; 
Republican majority, 21 in the Senate, 124 in 
the House, and 145 on a joint ballot. 

ALEXANDER Hamitton Rioz, Governor of 
Massachusetts, was born in Newton Lower 
Falls, August 30, 1818, his father being Thomas 
Rice, a paper manufacturer. He was educated 
at Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., and after 
graduating in 1844 went into business as a paper- 
dealerin Boston. In 1856 he was elected to the 
Common Council, and in 1857 held the office of 
president of that body; he became mayor of 
the city in 1857, and held that office until 1859. 
During his term of office as mayor, he was 
active in promoting the best interests of the 
city, and several important enterprises were 
successfully carried out by his personal influ- 
ence and exertions. He was a member of the 
Thirty-eighth and Thirty-ninth Congresses, and 
held the position of chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs during the civil war. Mr. 
Rice has continued in active business, being 
still a member of the firm which he entered 
over thirty years ago. 

A State census of Massachusetts was made 
this year. The following table shows the sta- 
tistics of population by counties: 


Natu- 
Ratable Legal 
Males, | Females. | Population. Polls. Viters. sia Aliens, 


: Dwell- 
Cities and Dwelling-| Dwellings} ings 

eee Towns. Houses. | occupied. | unoccu- Families. 
pied. 

The State. | 909 pareaid 267,223 | 255,518 |11,705 | 358,951 
Barnstable. . 14 towns. 7,840 7,326 514} 8333 
Berkshire... 81 towns. | 12,023 | 11,496 | 527| 14,167 
Bristol...... | ae ee 19,728 | 18,870 | 853| 98,557 
Dukes.,....) 5towns, | 1,070 | 1,029] 41) 1,185 
Essex...... {og faves: || 86,281 | 85,015 | 1,216| 50,148 
Franklin 26 towns. 6,877 6,609 268} 7,854 
Hampden... | Fr ena 13,628 | 13,126 | 502) 19,987 
Hampshire..| 23 towns, 8,254 7,948 806} 9,594 
Middlesex ..|{ = pra 49,772 | 47,247 | 2,525) 60,714 
Nantucket. . 1 town.. 1,008 870 138 938 
Norfolk... .. 24 towns. | 16287 | 15,647 | 640| 19,456 
Plymouth. a plead 14,447 | 13,719 | 728) 16,862 
Suffolk .....)4 5 ees 1) 47.006 | 44,708 | 2,808] 75,461 
Worcester .. { - raat 89,057 | 81,918 | 1,144] 46,045 


794,284 | 857,868 | 1,651,652 | 449,633 | 351,066 |69,267 | 78,691 


15,643 | 16,501} 92,144] 9,109| 98497 | 873| 508 
33,684 | 84,581 | 68,265 | 17,869 | 14.135 | 2,701| 2,888 
68,348 | 67,704 | 181,052 | 85,882 | 26,876 | 6,057| 6,774 


1,949 | 2192]. aot | 1,205] 1117] 18] 25 


105,996 | 117,336 | 223,882 | 60,839 | 43,680 | 7,999| 8,863 
16,925 | 16,771 | 38,696 | 9,786 | 8516] 718] 1 
45,284 | 49,009 | 94,998 | 25,053 | 18,909 | 3,556| 5,015 
21,584 | 23,929] 44818 | 11,878 | 9,250 | 1,285) 1,515 
185,304 |148,768 | 284,072 | 75,822 | 59,085 |12,571 | 18,291 


1,889 | 1,812 8,201 904 890 30 7 
42,356 23,715 | 19,188 | 8,589} 38,400 
$4,239 | 35,118 69,352 | 19,792 | 17,439 | 1,298] 1,495 


178,052 | 191,828 | 364,880 | 101,642 | 73,757 |20,680 | 24,582 
108,581 | 106,711 57,687 | 44,987 | 8,452] 9,382 


The population of the cities of the State is 
as follows: Boston, 341,919; Lowell, 49,677; 
Worcester, 49,265; Cambridge, 47,838; Fall 
River, 45,340; Lawrence, 34,907; Lynn, 32,600; 
Springfield, 31,053; Salem, 25,955; New Bed- 
ford, 25,876; Somerville, 21,868; Chelsea, 20,- 


695; Taunton, 20,429; Gloucester, 16,754; Hol- 
yoke, 16,260; Newton, 16,105; Haverhill, 14,- 
628; Newburyport, 13,328; Fitchburg, 12,289. 

At the beginning of the year the funded debt 
of Massachusetts was $29,465,204, to which 
the following additions were made: 
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SCRIP ISSUED DURING THE YEAR. 
Troy & Greenfield Railroad loan (sterling)...... $1,497,980 00 
Troy & Greenfield Railroad loan (dollars)...... 1,300,000 00 
Worcester Hospital loan..........g--..ee+ee06 750,000 00 


Danvers: Hospital: Loans... ..c0scscccccscecces 250,000 00 
State-prison and Women’s Prison.............. 1,292,280 00 
$5,090,260 00 


Payments were made amounting to $669,000, 
leaving the debt at the end of the year $33,886,- 
464, classified as follows: 

Watlkoad Waites. sade pices cbeeei ccs aseviees $17,768,996 00 
WAL NOGMNG ack bo 0 en 08 Sia by 00k mes scxss deed * 12,724,188 00 
i 8,393,280 00 
$33,886,464 00 

Net increase of funded debt in 1875...... $4,421,260 00 

The sinking-funds amount to $11,725,309.12. 
There was a balance in the Treasury at the be- 
ginning of the year of $866,043.75 ; the receipts 
on account of revenue for the year were $7,322, - 
695.37; balance at the beginning of the year 
belonging to funds and loans, $1,607,812.25 ; 
receipts from funds and loans, $8,658,408.76 ; 
total receipts from all sources, $18,454,960.13. 
The payments on account of revenue amounted 
to $7,227,914.24; payments on account of funds 
and loans, $5,920,099.18; total payments, $13,- 
148,013.42, leaving a balance at the end of the 
year of $5,306,946.71, of which $960,824.88 
belonged to the revenue, and $4,346,121.83 to 
funds and loans. The estimated expenditures 
for 1876, to be met from the ordinary revenues, 
are $4,990,700; estimated receipts, $3,593,- 
398.68, leaving a deficit of $1,397,301.32. The 
total valuation of real estate for the year was 
$1,311,031,526; personal estate, $568,815,163. 
The total of county indebtedness is $1,520,- 
645.40; municipal indebtedness, $80,427,245. 
The number of corporations in the State is 
1,389; the aggregate valuation of their stock 
and real estate is $239,848,414. 

There are 54 mutual fire-insurance companies 
in the State, with a capital of $5,627,299; 9 
mutual marine and fire, and marine insurance 
companies, with $2,035,900 of capital; and 26 
joint-stock companies, with $6,567,000 capital: 
total capital of insurance companies, $14,230,- 
199. There are 129 insurance companies doing 
business in the State, whose aggregate capital 
is $69,226,546. 

The number of savings-banks in the State is 
180; amount of deposits, $288,396,584; de- 
posits made during the year, $59,930,144; with- 
drawals, $46,996,036. The total number of 
accounts was 720,639, an increase of 18,540; 
the average account for each depositor was 
$144. Dividends were paid by 177 banks, 
varying from 5 to 8 per cent. The only new 
bank beginning business during the year was 
at Chicopee Falls. 

There are now 65 railroad corporations in 
the State, with an aggregate stock of $118,- 
261,285.90, and indebtedness amounting to 
$53,355,052.92. The increase of stock for the 
year was $1,194,487.83, increase of debt $4,797,- 
714.27. The number of miles of track in use 
is 2,761, an increase of 47 for the year. The 
average cost of all the railroads in the State 
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for construction and equipment is $64,657.06 
per mile. The total earnings of all the roads 
for the year were $32,589,485.68, a falling off 
of 5.9 percent. The total net income reported 
is $9,640,657.16, or 5.7 per cent. on the per- 
manent investment. The number of passen- 
gers carried was 42,035,846; tons of freight 
moved, 10,927,812. There was a general de- 
crease in business and receipts, and an increase 
in running expenses. There were very few 
casualties, and no person was killed, and only 
six injured from causes over which they had 
no control, or to which they did not contribute 
by their own @arelessness. The whole number 
of casualties from any cause was 242, of which 
11S resulted in death. The Hoosac Tunnel and 
its connections are not yet completed. It has 
been necessary to arch a large portion of the 
tunnel, and to change the grades and location 
of some of the connecting roads, besides laying 
additional track. The charter of the Boston, 
Hoosac Tunnel & Western Railroad Company, 
which was placed in charge of the work in 
1874, expired on the Ist of July, and it passed 
into the hands of the manager, Jeremiah Pres- 
cott, appointed by the Governor and Council. 
The contracts for the completion of the line 
required the work to be finished by December 
Ist, but it has been necessary to extend the 
time. The appropriations made for it in 1874 
and 1875 amount to $2,200,000, of which all 
but $758,552 had been expended before the 1st 
of January, 1876. The total cost of the tunnel 
and connecting railroads, from first to last, 
when the present appropriations are exhausted, 
will have been $16,538,126.48. The line has 
been put in connection with through-routes for 
the West, and both passenger and freight traffic 
have begun through the tunnel. The receipts 
from tolls, from July 15th, when the “toll-gate” 
plan of management went intaq effect, to the 
end of the year, amounted to $36,592.98; the 
expenses of operation, for the same period, 
were $23,399.32, leaving $13,193.66 for the net 
receipts. 

The State militia now consists of 424 com- 
missioned officers and 6,123 enlisted men. The 
cost of its support for the year was $316,148.19, 
of which $85,000 was for new uniforms. 

The school-fund of Massachusetts amounts to 
$2,117,732.82. There are five normal schools 
and one normal art-school in the State. The 
Normal School at Framingham had 127 pupils: 
during the year, that at Bridgewater 210, that 
at Westfield 176, that at Salem 274, that at 
Worcester 99, and the Normal Art-School in 
Boston 330. 

The institutions under the charge of the 
State Board of Charities are the State-prison 
at Charlestown; the State Workhouse at 
Bridgewater; Lunatic Hospitals at Worces- 
ter, Taunton, and Northampton; the State 
Almshouse at Tewksbury, with branches at 
the Bridgewater Workhouse, and the Primary 
School at Monson; the State Primary School 
at Monson; Reform School at Westborough; 
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Industrial School at Lancaster; andthe School $241,238.27 within the year; personal prop- 
ie Idiotic and Feeble-minded Youth at South erty, $605,7 05.42, a decrease of $3,243.65. The 
Boston. The value of the real estate of these cost to the State o these institutions for 1875 
establishments is $2,642,149.66, an increase of is shown in the following statement: 


Regular Appropriations 


INSTITUTIONS. for 1875. Sums expended. Surplus. 
Utah chande visas ska sees enGsanetees kasees $9,225 60 
on Gocnials OOM Ee Rey ne LC AN I $95,000 00 21,017 95 $14,807 07 
Stal yee de odiciaei/oaeicie es e-etd's Sretsslelne 

se eanaey salience rate gees lene eects eke 98,000 00 96,298 47 8,298 47* 
Monson Primary School.......-..--eseeseseeececeecerces 44,000 00 44.000 00° © fT" Van staph 
Bridgewater Workhouse .........-..+e2sesceeeceeeeeeree 43,000 00 42,936 37 68 63 
Westborough School........cccesceecececseeseecescerces 55,000 00 54,681 44 818 56 
Lancaster School..........-+.sseeseees nO i ceewekacseraate 25,000 00 26,297 07 1,297 07 
State-prisON. ........cccceeecceccccscceecccerccesccesces 145,000 00 184,630 79 10,369 21 
Eye and Ear Infirmary............:-0ceccccsccccscccecs 7,500 00 7,500 00 eee eA 
ssachusetts School for Idiots.........sccscescccccsecs 20,000 00 20,000.00. .......]' nil pecaeaneaaten 
DOCG ss cisiseeceesiecsdsedse dese none reesswa weet eho. $527,500 00 $506,537 07 $20,962 93 


The various agencies supported in connection with them, with their cost, are as follows: 


AGENCIES. ai ae for ‘|. “Amounts expended. Surplus. 
Board of Charities and its departments...........---+4++- $42,700 00 $36,625 44 $6,074 56 
Agent for discharged convicté...........ssseeeeseeeeeeees 8,000 00 9,999 66 Tee Se 
Discharged female prisoners. ........-eeeeeeceeeeeeeecene 1,500 00 1.500100) ) Tle eae 
Soldiers’ Employment grec pL Re ner ey grricn aati 8,000 00 S000 OU. dy)” eaten te 
State paupers’ support, including Indians and small-pox 
ie il tassel 6 sis Fk dKSe Rss awa cakea wenlace pomteaee ee 46,500 00 24,821 44 21,678 56 
State paupers’ Durial.........ccccccccccccccccccncccecces 5,000 00 2,853 50 2,146 50 
C: se TOMOVAIS ss caisinisieisie aici aiactsinis sie vine aisicialsics a 10,000 00 9,723 36 276 64 
. * transportation ss, os ciswsac es ces nes cusacunen 700 00 712 5 12 T5* 
State pauper convicts’ support........ eee seeeeeeeccececs 1,000 00 75 00 925 00 
Potala e casa dos yvabcea tos eetauamerscores ere $113,400 00 $82,371 15 $31,028 85 


The number of convicts in the State-prison, $46,115.98; expenditures, $46,115.98. The 
on the 1st of October, was 689, an increase of Reform School at Westborough had 353 in- 
six, 169 having been received and 163 dis- mates, an increase of 37 during the year, 178 
charged during the year. The total expendi- being received and 141 removed; receipts, 
tures were $24,264, receipts $56,526, showing $79,920.51; expenditures, $76,681.23. The 
a deficit of $67,738 against a deficit of $42,- Industrial School for Girls at Lancaster had 
574 in 1874, and a surplus of $23,427 in 1878. 105 inmates, against 82 in 1874, the number 
The Workhouse at Bridgewater contained 422 received being 70, and discharged and other- 
inmates, against 875 in 1874, 570 having been wise removed 47; receipts, $36,881.41; ex- 
admitted and 523 discharged, including 55 by penditures, $33,451.88. The School for Idiotic 
death, during the year. The receipts were and Feeble-minded Youth had 102 pupils at 
$42,670.37; expenditures, $42,323.31. the beginning of the year, and 120 at the end. 

At the Worcester Insane Asylum there were The total receipts were $39,452.52; expendi- 
478 patients, a decrease of seven, 358 being tures, $29,327.57. The agency for the sick 
admitted and 865 removed during the year. poor attended to the cases of 2,409 patients 
The total receipts were $386,688.65 ; expenses, during the year. The State agency for dis- 
$364,831.48. At the Taunton Asylum there charged convicts dealt with 365 cases, at a cost 
were 602 patients, against 508 in 1874, 477 of $8,058.66. The temporary asylum for dis- 
being admitted and 883 removed during the charged female prisoners at Dedham cared for 
year. The receipts were $133,227.48; dis- 136 women and 41 children during the year, at 
bursements, $132,194.24. At the Northamp- a cost of $5,715, only $1,500 of which was de- 
ton Asylum there were 476 patients, 143 being rived from the State. The Massachusetts Infant 
admitted and the same number removed; Asylum at West Roxbury had 87 children under 
receipts of the institution, $102,386.66; ex- itscare. Itsexpenses were $10,366.09, of which 
penses, $101,258.53. The Tewksbury Alms- $6,000 were covered by State appropriations. 
house had 792 inmates, 286 of whom were The Disabled Soldiers’ Employment Bureau at 
insane and 506 not insane, against 805, in- Boston furnished employment to 676 appli- 
cluding 319 insane and 486 not insane, in 1874. cants, at a cost of $3,355.12, the State appro- 
The receipts of the institution were $104,909.- priating $3,000. The Eye and Ear Infirmary 
23; expenses, $104,130.90. The State Primary at Boston treated 8,122 cases. Its receipts 
School at Monson for dependent and neglected were $17,206.37, of which $7,500 was derived 
children contained 512 inmates on the 1st of from the State; expenses, $15,595.31. 


October, against 493 in 1874, 292 being re- The average number of inmates in the county 
ceived and 278 removed ; receipts for the year, * Deficit. 


f 


- $94,378.36. 
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prisons for the year was 2,264; total expendi- 
tures, 366,417.96; total receipts from labor, 
The Boston House of Industry 
at Deer Island had an average of 809 inmates, 
and expended $101,787.32. There are five 
private institutions for the insane in the State: 
the McLean Asylum at Somerville, with 159 
inmates; the Boston Lunatic Hospital, with 
202; the Essex County Receptacle at Ipswich, 
with 62; Herbert Hall at Worcester, with 12; 
and Shady Lawn at Northampton, with 6. 
The whole number of paupers fully supported 
by towns and cities was 4,736; partly sup- 
ported, 21,263; vagrants, 1,225. Of the 341 
cities and towns, 224 used the almshouse. The 
total cost of city and town pauperism is calcu- 
lated at $1,172,416. The construction of a 
new State-prison, with 750 cells, at a cost of 
nearly $1,000,000, has been begun at Concord. 
A Reformatory Prison for Women is also in 


course of construction at Sherborn’ the amount 


appropriated for the latter purpose is $300,000. 
The question of repealing the act authorizing 
the new prison at Concord to be constructed 
is agitated, it being claimed that a much 
smaller one should be built, and that at 
Charlestown repaired and improved. 

On the 19th of April the centennial anni- 
versary of the opening of the Revolutionary 
struggle was celebrated at Lexington and Con- 
cord. At the former place the exercises began 
on the evening of Sunday the 18th with relig- 
ious services in a pavilion on the common, the 
Rey. William Adams, D. D., of New York, de- 
livering an appropriate address. At sunrise on 
the morning of the 19th a salute of one hun- 
dred guns was fired. The public exercises began 
at ten o'clock in the pavilion, Thomas Merriam 
Stetson officiating as president of the day. An 
oration was delivered by Richard H. Dana, Jr., 
of Boston, and hymns written for the occasion 
by John G. Whittier and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
were sung. Statues of Samuel Adams and John 
Hancock were unveiled, an address being pro- 
nounced on the occasion by the Hon. Charles 
Hudson, of’ Lexington. A monument, repre- 
senting the minute-man of 1776, was also dedi- 
cated on the public green. These exercises 
were followed by a grand military and civic 
procession, and a public dinner was given at 
2 p.M., in a tent on the common, at which 
provision was made for 8,500. guests. Ad- 
dresses were made at the dinner by several 
prominent gentlemen in response to appropri- 
ate toasts. A promenade concert began at eight 
o'clock in the evening, followed by a grand 
levee and ball in the pavilion, one feature of 
which was a reception held by the President 
of the United States. A collection of Revolu- 
tionary relics was displayed at the Town-Hall, 
and all places of historic interest and many 
public and private buildings were tastefully 
decorated in honor of the occasion. A vast 
concourse of people from all parts of the coun- 
try attended the celebration. 

The celebration at Concord occurred simul- 
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taneously with that at Lexington, and was also 
largely attended, many of the visitors dividing 
the day between the two places. Here too a 
salute of one hundred guns was fired at sun- 
rise, and a grand military and civic procession 
was formed at nine o’clock under the direction 
of General Francis CO. Barlow as chief-marshal. 
Literary exercises took place in a pavilion on 
the provincial parade-ground, the Hon. E. R. 
Hoar acting as president of the day. After a 
brief address by Ralph Waldo Emerson, of 
Concord, an oration was delivered by George 
William Curtis, of New York, and a poem was 
read by James Russell Lowell, of Cambridge. 
At the conclusion of these exercises a public 
dinner was served in a tent on the same 
grounds, at which the President of the United 
States and several members of bis cabinet and 
other distinguished guests were present. The 
proceedings closed with a ball in the evening 
at Agricultural Hall on the Fair Grounds. Fire- 
works, inscriptions, and decorations, were in- 
cidental features of the display. 

The one hundredth anniversary of the battle 
of Bunker Hill was celebrated in Boston on 
the 17th of June, under the auspices of the 
city government, and the occasion drew to- 
gether an immense throng of people from all 
parts of the country. The day was ushered 
in by the ringing of bells and firing of guns, 
and streets and buildings were profusely dec- 
orated, especially along the line of march of 
the procession. The most conspicuous feature 
of the celebration was the grand pageant, in- 
cluding prominent military and civic organiza- 
tions from various States of the Union, and 
representations of the trades and industries of 
Massachusetts. A military review was held in 
the morning, after which the procession was 
formed. This was about ten miles long, and 
occupied four hours in passing a given point. 
It was greeted throughout the line of march 
with great enthusiasm from the vast congrega- 
tion of spectators. After marching through 
some of the principal streets of the city, it dis- 
banded at Bunker Hill, where commemorative 
exercises were held under a large tent. An 
oration was delivered by the Hon. Charles 
Devens, of Worcester, and addresses were made 
by George Washington Warren, General Wil- 
liam T. Sherman, Vice-President Henry Wil- 
son, Governor Hartranft, of Pennsylvania, and 
others. In the evening numerous dinners and 
receptions were given to the different military, 
masonic, and other organizations, and fire- 
works and illuminations were displayed on 
Boston Common and elsewhere. » 

On the 3d of July the centennial anniver- 
sary of Washington’s taking command of the 
American armies was celebrated in Cambridge. 
Firing of guns, ringing of bells, music, and illu- 
minations, accompanied the celebration. The 
commemorative exercises were held in a tent 
on the common, and consisted of a poem by 
James Russell Lowell, and an oration by the 
Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, of Harvard College. 
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A dinner in the Harvard Memorial Hail in the 
afternoon, and a promenade concert on the 
common in the evening, concluded the pro- 
ceedings. Among the minor celebrations of 
the year was one at Gloucester on the 9th of 
August, in memory of an encounter between 
the citizens of that place and the British sloop- 
of-war Falcon. 

MAUCH, Kart, a German explorer, born at 
Ludwigsburg in 1837; died April 5,1875. He 
studied in London, traveled in 1860-’66 
through the Transvaal Republic, crossed the 
water-shed of the Zambesi and Limpopo, and 
penetrated almost as far as the neighborhood 
of Tete onthe Zambesi. In 1867 he journeyed 
in a more northwesterly direction, discovered 
two paying gold-fields, explored in 1868-’69 
Maselikatse from Limpopo to Inyati, and in 
1870 undertook a journey to the Delagoa 
Bay. In 1871 he found, in latitude 20° 14’ 
south, and longitude 31° 48’ east of Green- 
wich, 41 miles from the port of Sofala, the 
ruins of Zimbabye, whose extreme antiquity 
is proved by the fact that the walls are made 
of hewn granite, without mortar. An account 
of these ruins, and the gold and diamond fields 
found in the neighborhood, caused Mauch and 
Petermann to believe that these plains were 
the land of Ophir spoken of in the Bible, where 
the Phoenicians obtained their gold, ivory, and 
precious stones. After returning to Germany, 
he engaged in commercial pursuits. His death 
was caused by a fall from the third story of 
his house to the pavement below. 

METALS. Galliwm.—Thisis the name given 
to a new metal discovered by M. Lecoq de 
Boisbaudran, of France. The discovery was 
first publicly announced in a note from M. 
Lecog de Boisbaudran, presented by M. Wurtz 
to the Académie des Sciences at its meeting of 
September 20, 1875. Particulars were com- 
municated under seal on the 27th of the pre- 
vious August. This new element was first 
found in the chemical examination of a blende 
_ from the mine of Pierrefitte, in the Pyrenees. 

It has not yet been obtained by itself, traces 
of zinc and cadmium being constantly asso- 
ciated with it. From a study of the chloride 
and sulphate of gallium, salts that have been 
produced in a nearly pure state, the follow- 
ing properties, as detailed in Nature, have been 
made out: 


1. Its spectrum consists of two lines, one much 
brighter than the other, both situated in the violet, 
the regions occupied by the brightest lines of the 
zinc, the place of the former line being at the 417th 
degree of the scale, and the other at the 404th. The 
electric spectrum of the chloride is very brilliant ; 
the color of the ies is a beautiful clear violet. 

2. In the gas-flame only the line Ga @ 417, very 
faint, and fugitive even with a salt which gave a 
brilliant electric spectrum, was obtained. 

_8. The chloride and the sulphate of Ga are pre- 
cipitated by NH;, but the precipitate is redissolved, 
in great part, in an excess of NH;. Taking up with 
HCl the portion not dissolved by NHg, and recom- 
mencing the operation, all the Ga is promptly ob- 
tained in ammoniacal solution. 
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4, An ammoniacal solution of sulphate of chloride 
of Ga is precipitated in the cold or hot state by an 
excess of acetic acid. The liquor must be extremely 
diluted. 

5. The chloride and the sulphate of Ga are not 
precipitated in the cold state by the acid acetate of 
ammonia, but the reaction takes place on heating. 

6. The sulphate of Ga is soluble in a 60 per cent. 
alcohol solution. 

7. A salt was obtained which the author believes 
to be ammoniaco-gallic alum; though, in default of 
sufficient quantity, he was unable to analyze it or 
measure the angles. 

8. The alum of Ga is soluble in cold water, but, on 
heating, the salt is decomposed, and the liquor be- 
comes greatly troubled. 

9. This alum is not decomposed in the hot state 
by water with addition of acetic acid. 

10. It crystallizes very easily in cubes and octahe- 
dra, presenting exactly the aspect of ordinary alum ; 
its solution, evaporated under the microscope, also 
presents the characteristic changes of known alums,. 

11. The crystals do not act on polarized light (be- 
tween two Nicols giving extinction). 

12, A small crystal was kept some time undera 
layer of water, then transferred to a slightly super- 
saturated solution of alumino-ammoniacal alum ; it 
immediately increased in it, and caused the crystal- 
lization of the liquor. 

13. With ammonia in excess, the alum of Ga be- 
haves like the other salts of this metal; a portion 
of the oxide is precipitated, the other portion re- 
mains in solution. 

14. The very acid solution of Ga,Cl, is precipitated 
by the pelo prussiate. 

15. The ammoniacal solution of sulphate of Ga is 
decomposed by the voltaic current. Metallic gallium 
is deposited on the platinum plate serving as nega- 
tive electrode. The positive electrode is covered, 
at the same time, with a whitish pellicle, which is 
easily detached from the platinum, and is insoluble 
in alarge excess of NH;. In a first operation 1.6 
mgr. of Ga were deposited in 4" 30™- on a platinum 
plate of about 185 square millimetres surface. The 
surface of the positive electrode was about 877 sq. 
mm. The battery consisted of five bichromate cou- 
ae (zines: 17 em. x 10 cm.) shee in tension. 

he author presented to the Academy a specimen 
pos sang 8.4 mgr.; it was deposited in 5" 40™ on a 
surface of about 123 to 124 sq. mm. ‘The positive 
electrode 877 sq. mm.; the current furnished by ten 
bichromate elements (as above) coupled in tension. 

16. Electrolytic gallium forms a very adherent 
layer; itis hard; it is polished with difficulty b 
friction with an agate burnisher. A better polis 
is obtained by strong compression under the bur- 
nisher; the metal thus acquires great brightness, and 
appears whiter than platinum. When the electric 
current and the relative dimensions of the electrodes 
are properly regulated, the gallium presents a beau- 
tiful dull surface of silvery white, finely granulated, 
and interspersed with small brilliant points, which 
the microscope shows to be crystals. 

17. Gallium deposited on a platinum plate is not 
much oxidized during washing in cold or boiling 
water, nor on being dried in free air raised to about 
200°. It decomposes water acidulated with HC! in 
the cold state, and more rapidly in the hot state, 
with a brisk liberation of h rogen. 2 

The salts of Ga which M. Lecoq de Boisbaudran 
has used in his researches have been from the blende 
of Pierrefitte; he has, however, found the new metal 
in other ores of zine, and notably in a transparent 
blende from Santander. He believes Ga will be met 
with in all blendes. The Ga he extracted from the 
blendes comes really from these minerals, and not 
from metallic zine. 

The author’s last researches have confirmed the 
rarity of gallium in blende. The extreme sensibility 
of the spectral reaction led him even to over-estimate 
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the quantities obtained. ‘‘I do not think I exagger- 
ate,’”? he remarks, ‘‘in saying that in my first obser- 
vation I possessed at the most x35 of a milligramme 
of the new substance dissolved in a very small drop 
of liquid. The spectral analysis of so small a quan- 
tity of matter would have been impracticable before 
the. considerable reduction I made in the dimen- 
sions of the apparatus for obtaining electric spectra, 
and without using very small sparks. If, as I sup- 
pose, there is no error as to the nature of my aluin 
ot Ga, the existence of this salt fixes the atomicity 
of the new element, and attributes to its oxide the 
same chemical function as that of alumina. The 
oxide of gallium, then, will be written Ga,Q3.”’ 


Separation and Purification of Metals.—The 
principle of Pattinson’s process for the separa- 
tion of alloyed silver and lead depends upon 
the fact that the one body crystallizes before 
the other, at the moment of partial solidifica- 
tion at alow temperature. The same principle 
has been found applicable to the separation of 
other metals whose degree of fusibility may be 
different. It may be taken as generally true 


- that foreign metals will be held suspended in a 


crystalline condition in the liquid mass of any 
metal which may have a lower point of fusion 
than themselves, provided that the tempera- 
ture of the liquid bath at the time be lower 
than the melting point of the foreign metals. 
The foreign crystallized metals may be then 
separated mechanically from the liquid bath by 
filtering. A foreign engineer, M. Curter, has 
sought to apply this principle to the purifica- 
tion of Bohemian tin, to enable it to compete 
successfully with the English or Australian 
qualities. He sought also for filtering material 
which should have a certain affinity for the 
liquid metal to be purified, without combining 
with it. As iron possesses a strong affinity for 
tin, without chemical combination, it seemed 
a most suitable material for the purpose. He, 
therefore, used leaves or sheets of white iron, 
very thin, measuring about 60 millimetres by 
4 millimetres; 500 of these sheets were then 
driven tightly into an iron frame, by means of 
two wedges, and this frame was then fixed in 
the open bottom of a graphite crucible. These 
leaves would then form an effective filter, the 
liquid tin being able, by virtue of its affinity, 
to penetrate between the thin sheets, but the 
smallest crystal of foreign metals would be ex- 
cluded, 

The tin which was to be filtered was melted 
first in another crucible, and was allowed to 
cool until a thin coating of crystals had formed 
After skimming back this 
skin, the liquid metal already becoming thick 
was poured into the filtering crucible. The 
liquid metal then percolated slowly through 
the capillary interstices of the plates, leaving 
behind a thick deposit, in which were found 
iron, arsenic, and copper, concentrated to a 
high degree, and mixed with a little tin. The 
metal which had filtered through was almost 
chemically pure tin. In this way as much as 
twenty-five quintals of Bohemian tin were per- 
fectly purified in an exceedingly simple and 
inexpensive manner, Instead of the filter de- 
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scribed as above, a mass of wrought or cast 
iron shavings, or the borings submitted to a 
high pressure in the bottom of a cylindrical 
vessel, might be employed. 

Spectra of Metallic Solutions.—Messrs. Dela- 
chanal and Mermet have devised an apparatus 
which they call a spectro-electric tube, for the 
observation of the spectra of metallic solutions. 
It consists of a capillary tube traversed by a 
platinum wire, which moves in it with sufficient 
freedom to allow the liquid to flow through 
drop by drop. The capillary tube, surmounted 
by a reservoir containing the solution for ex- 
amination, passes through the cork of a second 
larger tube, placed immediately below it. 
Through the bottom of this latter passes the 
second platinum wire, the extremity of which 
is brought within a short distance of the ex- 
tremity of the upper one, while the liquid drops 
between the two. The advantages claimed for 
this arrangement are that the spark has a fixed 
direction, and permits the prolonged observa- 
tion of constant spectra; and, secondly, that 
the electrodes are inclosed in a tube, and the 
spectroscope thus secured from chance of dam- 
age. Finally, by a special arrangement, the 
liquid employed is collected as it drops. 

Bronzes Incrustes.—This is the name given 
to anew style of bronze or copper work, orna- 
mented with gold and silver, the manufacture 
of a Paris firm. The ornamentation is pro- 
duced by etching and electro-plating, and con- 
sists, according to Dr. Meidinger, in the follow- 
ing operations: After the object, which may 
be of massive copper or bronze, has received 
the desired form, the drawings are made with 
water-colors, the body of which is white-lead. 
If several pieces are to have the same design, 
it may be printed on as in porcelain and fawience 
painting. Those portions of the surface not 
painted are colored with varnish. The article 
is then placed in dilute nitric acid, whereby 
the paint is dissolved and the surface of the 
metal is etched to a certain depth. When the 
etching is finished the article is washed with 
water, and immediately placed in a silver or 
gold bath, and a layer of the precious metal 
deposited by electricity on the exposed por- 
tions. When the latter operation is finished 
the varnish is perfectly removed, and the whole 
surface ground or polished, so that the orna- 
mented portion is just even with the remainder 
of the surface. The contours are quite sharp. 
The surface is then bronzed, which does not 
change the color of the gold or silver. A spe- 
cially fine effect is obtained by producing a 
black bronze of sulphuret of copper on por- 
tions of the surface between the silver orna- 
ments. A copper vessel then has three colors, 
black and white drawings on a red-brown 
ground of suboxide of copper. The produc- 
tion of an incrustation requires a high degree 
of manual skill and patience, but no costly 
machinery; indeed, every brass foundery con- 
tains all the necessary tools for the mechanical 
operations. 
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A process for bronzing cast-iton, by means 
of which copper is made so closely adherent 
that, if chipped off, it takes a scale of iron 
with it, is also arecent Paris invention. The 
operation consists in first scouring and then 
dipping the articles that are to be coppered 
into a bath of melted chloride or fluoride of 
copper and cryolite, to which chloride of ba- 
rium is added. The deposit of copper is per- 
fectly even, not being thicker in the salient 
parts than in hollows or under-cuttings. <A 
number of large statues have been. covered 
with copper at Val d’Osne, and, among other 
works, two bulls, larger than nature, present- 
ing each a surface of at least one hundred and 
thirty-two square feet, and with invariable 
success. Some of these objects have been ex- 
posed to the air, during one summer and two 
winters, without suffering any injury. The 
copper deposited on the works is never less 
than $5 of an inch in thickness. The cost 
of the ornaments is not more than doubled by 
this application, and the copper, when care- 
fully treated by a French bronzist, presents an 
appearance very little inferior to true bronze. 
The same process is applicable to the tinning 
of copper or cast-iron vessels; the adherence 
of the two metals is complete, and the coating 
of tin may be laid on any desirable thickness. 

Purification of Quicksiluer.—A new process 
for freeing quicksilver from the soot and other 
foreign matter which becomes mingled with 
it during the operations of condensing and re- 
ducing, has been adopted at the new Almaden, 
and other California mines. The apparatus is 
the invention of Mr. J. B. Randall and Mr. ©. 
W. Wright. The draft which carries the mer- 
curial fumes from the furnace where the ore 
is roasting, into and through the condensers 
takes with it a mixture of fine dirt, particles 
of carbon, some ash, some undecomposed cin- 
nabar, with various other impurities. These 
are deposited in the condensers in a condition 
resembling lamp-black or paste, having been 
moistened by the steam arising from the fuel 
and the ore, and as a consequence they be- 
come intermingled with the quicksilver. The 
impure quicksilver is placed in an iron tank, 
and hot water is added, and the two intimate- 
ly mixed. Wood-ash or other suitable alkali 
is added, which exerts a further purifying ac- 
tion. The quicksilver is then drawn off. The 
apparatus can be kept running continuously, 
and all the quicksilver is saved by the process. 
_ A New Steel.—aA new compound metal, the 
invention of Mr. Atwood, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
has been brought into notice during the year. 
It is made of cast, wrought, and scrap iron, 
that are melted and united in the presence of 
a flux that may consist of either carbonate of 
lime, quartz rock, or any of the silicic-acid 
compounds that are free from alkali. The 
combination of the ingredients forming the 
compound metal may be effected in crucibles, 
or in furnaces of most any form in which the 
requisite degree of heat can be obtained. The 
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proportion of the ingredients to be employed 
will vary somewhat, however, according to the 
means or apparatus used for making the com- 
bination. When melted and combined in a 
crucible, cast and wrought iron are combined 
in equal parts, but, if a cupola furnace is em- 
ployed, the proportions are five-eighths of cast- 
iron to three-eighths of wrought-iron. The 
scrap may be added in any desired proportion 
to these ingredients, When a combination is 
conducted in a gas or air furnace, three-eighths 
of cast-iron, four-eighths of wrought iron, and 
one-eighth of scrap or old iron, are used, The 
product, according to the inventor, possesses 
many of the properties of steel. It is easily 
annealed, may be hammered, tempered, and 
fashioned into any , desired shape, without 
crumbling or breaking, as is the case with or- 
dinary malleable castings. It ig sufficiently 
hard for all practical purposes, and is entirely 
free from porosity. 

New Method of Treating Mixed Copper, Sit- 
ver, and Gold Ores.—An important modifica- 
tion of the Hunt and Douglas copper process, 
by which it is made applicable to the produc- 
tion of gold and silver, is thus described in the 
Engineering and Mining Journal: 

That the presence of copper in solution as chlo- 
ride assists the extraction of silver from its ores is a 
fact which is well known and taken advantage of; 
but the peculiarity of the new process consists in 
using with the salt a solution of neutral protochlo- 
ride of iron instead of copper pyrites or bluestone. 
Both chloride and dichloride of rie convert the 
sulphuret of silver into chloride of silver, but their 
use as reagents in the extraction of silver has hith- 
erto been limited by their cost; if, however, these 
chlorides of copper can be obtained from the copper 
ores which are often mixed with the ores of silver, 
an important reagent is obtained without cost, while 
the copper is saved and becomes a valuable by-prod- 
uct instead of being objectionable. To secure these 
advantages, Messrs. Douglas, Hunt & Stewart treat 
silver ores containing copper with a bath of proto- 
chloride of iron, which reacts with oxide of copper, 
giving rise to chloride and dichloride of copper, the 
atter of which, like chloride of silver, though insol- 
uble in water, is soluble in brine. The essential 
features of the new process are the choice of suita- 
ble ore, and the grinding, calcining, and chloridizin: 
of it; the treatment of the oxydized or. chloridi 
ore with a solution of protochloride of iron and salt, 
in order to dissolve out the copper and most of the 
silver, and the precipitation in the metallic state of 
the copper and the silver thus dissolved ; the lixivi- 
ation of the sands thus deprived of their copper and 
part of their silver, with hyposulphite of‘lime to ex- 
tract the remaining silver, and the precipitation of 
the silver thus dissolved by sulphide of calcium ; 
and, if gold be present, leaching the sands exhaust- 
ed of copper and silver with chlorinated brine and 
the precipitation of the dissolved gold from this by 
sulphuretted eh or sulphide of calcium, ~ 

In this method of extracting silver the only rea- 
gent consumed is the protochloride of iron. The 
advantages of the system are numerous. In chlo- 
rinating in the furnace silver ores containing base 
metals, such as zine and lead, a more perfect chlo- 
rination is effected by mixing them with ores holding 
copper and iron, and subsequent treatment with the 
bath of protochloride of iron. All the copper is re- 
covered at a slight cost. As much copper is extract- 
ed from unroasted copper ore or regulus as is con- 
tained in the state of protochloride in the solution 
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from the roasted an and unroasted silver-bearing 
ores or regulus may be decomposed by this solutioh 
containing chlorides of copper. The metallic silver 
is obtained perfectly free from base metals by the 

recipitation with copper, the silver left undissolved 
in the residues yielding a much purer amalgam than 
if the roasted ore had not been previously treated 
with the bath. Gold, if present in the ore, is left in 
the best condition, either to be chlorinated or to be 
amalgamated with the chloride of silver remaining 
in the residues. By the removal of the base metals 
before amalgamation a saving of mercury is effected. 
A great saving of salt is effected through the recov- 
ery by evaporation of the chlorides usually thrown 
away in the waste liquors. In treating simple ores 
of silver, or ores of silver containing but little base 
metal, as lead or zinc, the costly operation of roasting 
with salt may be dispensed with, and the unexpen- 
sive protochloride of iron may be used to produce 
the chloride of copper necessary for their treatment. 


METCALF, Hon. Turron, LL. D., died in 
Boston, Mass., November 13, 1875. He was 
born in Franklin, Mass., on the 16th of Octo- 
ber, 1784, and educated at Brown University, 


’ where he graduated in 1804. He was admitted 


to the bar in 1808, and established himself at 


‘Dedham, Mass., where he remained for thirty 


years. During this time he added much to his 
reputation, not only by his able practice of his 
profession, but also by a number of legal works 
Which proved peculiarly valuable on account of 
the thoroughness, accuracy, and clearness, that 
characterized all his writings. In 1823, he pro- 
duced a digest of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts. He has also been one of 
the editors of the United States Digest, and the 
author of the first half of it, which is unequaled 
by anything of the kind in America. In 1820 
he published an edition of Yelverton’s Reports 
with notes, which won him a high reputation, 
and he subsequently prepared for the benefit 
of his pupils at Dedham a remarkable series of 
papers on the law of contracts, which were 
published in the American Jurist. He wasthe 
editor of the Statutes of Massachusetts, and of 
editions of Maule and Selwyn’s Reports, Rus- 
sell on Crimes, and Starkie on Evidence. While 
at Dedham, Mr. Metcalf once or twice repre- 
sented the county of Norfolk in the State Sen- 
ate. In 1889 he was appointed reporter of the 
Supreme Court, when or soon after which he 
removed to Boston; and in 1848 he was ap- 
pointed by Governor Briggs one of the justices 
of the Supreme Court. He filled this position 
for seventeen years. Owing to the effects of 
advancing years, he resigned his office in 1865, 
ending more than half a century of professional 
labor and authorship. 

METHODISTS. The Methodist Almanac for 
18%6 gives the following general summary of 
Methodists throughout the world: itinerant 
ministers, 27,591; local preachers, 61,474; lay 
members, 4,189,105. Thirteen different de- 
nominations of Methodists in the United States 
have an aggregate of 20,453 itinerant ministers, 
24,384 local preachers, 3,173,229 lay members. 

I. Metnopist Episcopat Cuvrcn.—The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the statistics of this 
Church, as given in the ‘ Minutes of the An- 


nual Conferences” for 1875: 
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Southern German........ 22 602 168 770 
Southern Ilinois......... 160} 28,870} 2,519 25,889 
South Kansas............ 85 9,839| 2,687 | 11,976 
Southwest German.......| 121 9,298) 1,152 | 10,445 
PISS ahs cscs coc eds 181| 14,119} 2478 | 16,597 
TenNCASCOS.  . oc cis seeicee 98} 10,127) 1,924 12,051 
THOMDR ses vs0 bbs bode sie 3 91} 10,994} 1,899.| 12,899 
TERI, 0 <sindca tele +o bude ms ss 266; 380,769) 8,957 | 84,726 
Upper Iowa. .........,.++ 184; 18362) 1,559 | 19,921 
WOPINONG ood: oc od g-s sees ait 128 9,786} 1,755 | 11,491 
Virginia........ shekee sakes 56 5,386) 1,209 6,595. 
Washington ..........06. 115} 23,080} 8,428 | 26,508 
Western New York...... 232| 18,154) 1,756) 19,910 
West Texas.............. 66 5,338} 1,891 6,729 
West Virginia............ 151; 25,116) 6,086 | 381,152 
West Wisconsin......... 140} 10,743) 1,141 11,884 
Wilmington,........ eevee] 117} 28,228), 4,102 | 27,380 
Wisconsin............. .-| 198) 18,960) 1,371 15,331 
Wyoming....... ececeeees| 210) 24,215) 4,405] 28,620 
Missions outside of con- 

ference..... PERRIER ens 9,180| 4,249 | 13,429 

Total vasa cests aber 10,928/1,884,152| 196,407 |1,580,559 
Tr fetes Vacs «+ ++] 10,854/1,845,089| 218,482 |1,563,524 
Increase,,,...... oh behets BOY, 89,088) 3-09 17,088 
Decrease ....... AUER iae ssc cd SRR OCR I eeesenes 
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The following totals show the condition of 
the Church in respect to other statistical facts: 
Number of bishops, 12; of annual conferences, 
81; of local preachers, 12,881; total number 
of preachers (traveling and local), 26,787; 
number of baptisms of children, 58,218; num- 
ber of baptisms of adults, 66,712; number of 
church-buildings, 15,633; value of the same, 
$71,353,234; number of parsonages, 5,017, 
value of the same, $9,731,628; total value of 
churches and parsonages, $81,084,862; num- 
ber of Sunday-schools, 19,287; of officers and 
teachers in the same, 207,182; of Sunday- 
school scholars, 1,406,168. 

The General Missionary Committee of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church met in the city 
of New York, November 10th, in its annual 
meeting, to consider the interests of the mis- 
sion-work of the Church, and fix the appropri- 
ations to the different mission-fields, and ap- 
portion among the conferences and mission 
districts the amount of money to be asked 
from them for the ensuing year. The Treas- 
urer reported that the receipts for the year 
just ended had been $662,485.89, and the dis- 
bursements $721,805.34. Appropriations were 
made for the ensuing year as follows. The 
appropriations for foreign missions include also 
the cost of exchange: 

I. Forrran Missions: 


Patrica (iiberla) masct ccs seas on teense $8,500 00 
27 South Americans cans chcvescccstctewtesee 9,000 00 
Or MOMMA eee ce oe apse yaa ome Nur n hecd 41,709 00 
4, Germany and Switzerland............... 27,600 00 
De SO CRRGINAVIA. cocars orsteisiaisiic cies orcheeniee 54,470 40 
Os ANIA, scons leas cies aissede sete cohwakaesene 76,219 20 
Gs SSOP ALIA. cins)y cena misicbs arciens ela ears rte ole tk 3600 00 
SCAY Saas ce eee ceaines oe ieee eons 20,970 00 
DE MOKICO. Mac cutee samen eos 28,800 

AU VIBPAN ones ak ne weenie atieemrce acts 20,880 00 
Total for foreign missions............ $297,749 20 

II. Missions in TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED 

STATES TO BE ADMINISTERED AS FOREIGN 

MISSIONS : 
Arizona and New Mexico.................. $11,000 00 
III. Domestic Miss1ons: 

IWAISDHNSHIONS soso hosioe rose cee ones $150 00 
Scandinavian missions............0..00.005 16,000 00 
German’ missions... -<.. a6 dfeeras, PAs eed 40,050 00 
Chines oamissionseccc secs tas hace tet 10,284 00 
American Indian sc ss cccs sac lacGke ee ndeun 8,500 0 
Fingliah-spoaking, oo << ccaxccccces coese ces. 225,400 00 
IV. MIscELLANEOUS APPROPRIATIONS.......... 75,000 00 
VY. For tae LiquipATION OF THE DEBT,...... 185,000 00 
Airand totals 4 ok oevcdeaxetensnnen $864,133 20 


The General Committee of Church Extension 
met in Philadelphia, November 16th. The 
corresponding secretary reported that during 
about ten years in which the Society had been 
in operation it had collected and disbursed 
$916,617 .67, of which $691,148.58 had been re- 
ceived by collections, etc., and disbursed (less 
the expenses of administration) in gifts to 
churches, and $225,469.09 in special offerings 
to the loan-fund. Of the amount thus lent, 
$49,485.03 had been returned to the treasury 
and lent to other churches. In this way the 
Society had assisted 1,647 churches in various 
parts of the United States and the Territories. 
- Most of these churches had been built by the 
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aid afforded, and many others previously built - 


but hopelessly involved had been rescued. 
The books of the Society at the end of the 
year showed that its receipts and disburse- 
ments from January 1 to December 31, 1875, 
had been : 


Balaneo:from:) 1814 2550 00cs tess ossicles isiee acne $3,021 54 
Receipts on general account...........ssse0-e 82,37T 85 
Receipts on loan-fund account..............205 66,872 23 

Totalireceiptassccs veces. clatcexceasacwons $152,271 62 
Disbursements on general account............. $78,737 98 
Disbursements on loan-fund account........... 69,517 00 
Balance carried to January 1, 1876............. 4,016 64 

OMA cast ance caus Picgeu ie Rauch owner $152,271 62 


Of the disbursements, $54,720.08 had been 
given and $54,720.08 had been lent to churches. 
Applications for aid had been granted, to be 
paid when certain conditions should be com- 
plied with, of $3,650 in donations and $5,050 
in loans to churches, 

The anniversary of the Freedmen’s Aid So- 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
held at Washington, D. O., December 20th. 
The report stated that the total receipts of the 


Society, for the year ending June 1, 1875, . 


had been $86,562.88. The disbursements fog 
the same time were: To the endowment funds 
of Central Tennessee College, Shaw Universi- 
ty, and Clark University, $17,370; invested in 
real estate, $16,096.68; for salaries and board 
of teachers, and expenses of schools, $41,258.12 ; 
leaving a balance of $2.55 in the treasury. The 
Society was indebted to the amount of $18,- 
028.46. The total disbursements of the Society, 
during the eight years of its operation, are 
stated in the report to have been $523,802.15. 
The Society has aided in the establishment and 
support of fourteen institutions of a higher 
grade in the Southern States. It has also aid- 
ed in the support of many common schools. 
It is claimed that fifty thousand children have 
been taught in its day-schools, and a larger 
number in its Sunday-schools; that more than 


a hundred preachers, and more than a thou- - 


sand teachers, have been instructed in the in- 
stitutions it has established and sustained, and 
that more than forty thousand children have 
been taught by persons whom it has trained. 

The General Conference of 1872 selected St. 
Louis as the place for the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1876. For satisfactory 
reasons it was judged best to change the place 
of meeting to Baltimore. The consent of the 
Church to the change was informally taken by 
consulting the annual conferences and the 


boards in charge of the benevolent interests” 


of the connection. No objection was offered, 
and accordingly the bishops in November de- 
clared the change decided upon, and appointed 
the General Conference to meet in Baltimore, 
May 1, 1876. 


II, Mernopist Erisoorpan Onuron Sourn.— — 


The following is a summary of the statistics of 
this. Church, as they were officially published 
in August, 1875: 
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Traveling} Local White 
CONFERENCES, Ptvhl tiated ee Sie hak: 
Baltimore ......s.scesceess bie We 105 24,182 
Virginia sees iecicilescccsasecces 163 180 46,431 
Western Virginia............. 58 104 12,088 
HOMton so cnsecste sae os 0s 2 oie 151 802 87,292 
North Carolina ...........00.- 147 223 49,708 
South Carolina .........eeeeee 149 129 88,954 
North Georgia.........seeeees 168 406 50,956 
South Georgia. .........eeeees 111 214 27,502 
Wlovidasee e423 6. gb es cere cs cces 50 88 8,239 
AlADAIBA Fists anes acscosesece 119 194 27,784 
North Alabama .............. 114 844 81,301 
LOUisinnr.. 605 cet tp cs sees 69 90 12,362 
Mississip plc's icc... cc cecce sees 115 162 20,589 
North Mississippi siigealtechiaines 123 200 27,426 
Memphi8........cccccvceseees 121 282 82,264 
TOMMONCSreseivevdscevesegece| 185 842 41,004 
Kentucky ......:-cccscccccess 96 181 20,842 
| ey en) ee ere oe 117 192 29,610 
BEROUIB Gs hace costes os eedess 51 106 9,592 
Southwest Missouri.......... %6 107 14,052 
EISBOUTE Sos cosh e ciqelerd Sieie'e 0 125 187 24.435 
Western...... Ca Pekaunted rales 01, <28 24 2,671 
TPOWU GE) iis cd siele 5 5 clay vise ov cess 20 9 636 
Indian Mission ............0-- 18 69 897 
WER AUBDB§ a5: Ug cies Peibnvses oe’ 49 146 11,952 
Wehite River /.c 5 06 ss cs0s ess eee 72 118 11,730 
Atle ROOK 2555) catisscdes dese 68 163 15,628 
RP OU PORRBT. ccc csireintiec ese 75 188 18,229 
MUG TOREB bands. och daieccad. 46 106 10,970 
SEMEMB ai, naldine's «.Paniive eaiie a6 48 76 6,721 
Northwest Texas ............. 104 180 15,382 
WOE TERAS Eos iecdaswess: 43 62 4,520 
German Mission...........+.. 18 11 910 
OS*ANGOIOS. «6 oo. ols avcieelcaee 21° 13 788 
PORGEO si 20 eins bs 0 tie aige'd.« 90,0 54 56 8,354 
OMIA whe cai saa ve kw aaieiee 18 21 
Re retin sees heohed dees 54 71 57E3 
OUI MilastONs. 666s 66 oct cscs | ieee 5 86 
pT TORRE Oe: Sa Ae 8 ae 
Total in 1874: \..63 6. écecass 8,224! | 5,856 696,764 
POCALINIASTO, 5.2 cc cckese 8,184 5,844 659,677 
PIOPORRG. isc cas'e nce db.ee 90 12 87,087 


Whole number of colored members, 2,663 ; 
of Indian members, 4,497; whole number of 
preachers and members, 712,765; number of 


_ Sunday-schools, 7,204; of teachers in the same, 


48,825; of Sunday-school scholars, 828,634. 
Amount of collections: For missions, $101,- 
958.46; for conference claimants, $64,294.20. 
The Board of Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South held its annual meet- 
ing at Nashville, Tenn., May 7th to 10th. The 
collections made during the year for domestic 
and foreign missions amounted to $107,570.80, 
and exceeded those of any previous year. The 
board determined to assess for the ensuing 
year $100,000 for foreign missions, including 
in that category the weaker conferences that 
needed help from the board. Appropriations 
were made for the ensuing year as follows: 
For China, $7,500; for Mexico, $11,300; for 
the Indian Mission Conference, $9,000; for the 
German Mission Conference in Texas and 
Louisiana, $4,500; for the Western Confer- 


ence, $2,000; for the Denver Conference, $3,- . 


000; for the Los Angeles Conference, $3,000 ; 
for the Pacific Conference, $5,000; for the 
Columbia Conference, $4,000 ; for Florida, in- 
cluding the Cuban mission at Key West, $2,- 
000; for Brazil, $1,000; for the Incidental and 
Contingent Fund, $5,000. 

The Board of Trust of the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity met at Nashville, Tenn., May 8d and 


4th, and completed the organization of the 
faculties by the election of professors to the 
vacant chairs in the Literary and Scientific De- 
partment. The Medical Department was 


opened in 1874. The other departments (Phi- 


losophy, Science, Literature, Biblical, and Law) 
were put in operation during 1875. The 
building of the university was dedicated, with 
appropriate ceremonies, October 4th. In con- 
nection with this event Mr. Cornelius V ander- 
bilt, of New York, gave the institution an ad- 
ditional $100,000, making the total amount of 
his gifts $700,000. 

The General Conference of 1874 authorized 
the Board of Bishops to appoint a delegation, 
consisting of two ministers and one layman, to 
bear its Christian salutations to the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which was to meet at Baltimore in May, 1876. 
It also authorized the Bishops to appoint a 
commission, consisting of three ministers and 
two laymen, to meet a similar commission 
authorized by the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and to adjust all 
existing difficulties. In accordance with these 
instructions of‘the General Conference, the 
Board of Bishops, at their annual meeting, 
held at Nashville, Tenn., in May, made the fol- 
lowing appointments: Fraternal Delegates to 
the General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, the Rev. Lovick Pierce, D.D., 
the Rev. James A. Duncan, D. D., and Landon 
O. Garland, LL. D.; commissioners for the ad- 
justment of difficulties, the Rev. E. H. Myers, 
D.D., the Rev. R. K. Hargrave, D. D., the Rey. 
Thomas M. Finney, D. D., the Hon. Trusten 
Polk, of Missouri, and the Hon. David Clap- 
ton, of Alabama. 

If]. Tue Metnopist Cxvrox.—The follow- 
ing are the statistics of this Church, as they 
were reported to the General Conference of 
1875: 


Ee Fd 

epg ps 

ANNUAL CONFERENCES. 5 Es a 3 

= 2 oO oO pn 

Reg 

g Aa a £ 
New York and Pennsylvania.... 84 2,521 122 
New Jersey......csccceccecioes 24 1,561 118 
Onondaga. .......secccecceece : 54 2,821 136 
GENESEE, ... cececsseeesrccccenes 22 51 
Pe 0 ey Cee 56 6,673 147 
East North Carolina...... Reed 19 *, 800 100 
West North Carolina........... 2% 997 58 
Kentucky........scescseescceee 10 1,000 a 
Muskingum,......++-++seeeesee 68 8,670 98 
OIG sis oan aden ie die aie 's\'s 0 Peletie 45 6,150 201 
Michigan... o's ssices siasies s es'cares 54 2,211 79 
West Michigan.........seeeeee- 45 .| 2,000 91 
GIANG oS 6.6.0k Koicisa kts een ee 80 2,748 150 
North Indiana.......2.. 6.500005 22 1,604 211 
Northern Illinois and Wisconsin. 45 2,150 85 
Southern Illinois.............+.- $4 2,229 
TOWS. ven cd dbiedeceve ew a acilaaty 44 8,038 iG 
Northern Iowa.......2sceseseee: 21 805 8 
Minnesota. .., sec kg tess eeetes 15 400 18 
Nebraska. cc.ccs ssa v tases dees 11 400 ee 
MissOUrt oobi Si weds ceaalenles 43 2,100 5 
North Missouri........ Peep? kite 28 1,000 22 
Kansaaicccecotceveivenserbepars 15 1,018 21 
OPreZON, wei desesiweiiacies eveas 9 150 Af 
TOA Si eis wa cane classes 775 | 63,400 | 1,788 
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The reports make return of 507 unstationed 
ministers and preachers, 667 church edifices, 
and 171 parsonages, and give the total value 
of church property at $1,767,140. = 

No reports were received from the Califor- 
nia, Boston, and Tennessee Conferences, and 
the returns from several of the conferences 
named in the table were imperfect. 

The third General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Church met at Princeton, Ill., May 19th. 
The Rev. John Burns, of Cambridge, Ohio, was 
chosen chairman. The most important busi- 
ness which came before the body was the con- 
sideration of the subject of union with the 
Methodist Protestant Church. The General 
Conference of the latter Church, which met at 
Lynchburg, Va., in 1874, had signified its 
readiness to negotiate for union with such 
other Methodist churches as might respond to 
its invitation, and had appointed a commission 
of nine ministers and laymen to meet a similar 
commission appointed by any other Methodist 
body, to arrange the terms on which union 
could be had. This action, although general 
in its terms, had especial reference to the 
Methodist Church. A commission of nine 
ministers and laymen was appointed to meet 
the commissioners of the Methodist Protestant 
Church. Their authority to act was, however, 
limited by a resolution instructing them ‘“‘ to 
enter into no arrangement with the commis- 
‘gioners of the Methodist Protestant Ohurch 
that shall not be subject to the decision of this 
General Conference at its next session—after 
the action of said commissioners said General 
Conference retaining the right to approve or 
reject the same.” The commission was consti- 
tuted as follows: Ministers, J. J. Smith, John 
Burns, E. A. Wheat, Alexander Clark, George 
B. McElroy ; laymen, F. H. Pierpont, J. J. Gil- 
lespie, T. J. Finch, P. F. Remsburg. Five alter- 
nate commissioners were also appointed. The 
Committee on Methodistic Union reported that 
there was no prospect of an immediate union 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
Board of Missions was directed to consist of 
nine members, elected by the General Confer- 
ence, three of whom shall constitute the Exec- 
utive Committee—the acts of the Executive 
Committee to be subject to revision by the 
board. Provision was made for the organiza- 
tion of missionary boards of the annual confer- 
ences, and of district boards within the annual 
conferences, and for the collection and dispo- 
sition of missionary funds. The board was lo- 
cated at Springfield, Ohio. A Board of Church 
Extension was organized. A paper was 
adopted, advising increased interest in camp- 
meetings, and recommending the organization 
of a general camp-meeting association, to. ren- 
der aid to the annual conference and local 
camp-meetings and associations. The Rev. 
George Burns, D.D., one of the “fathers” of 
the Church, had been requested by the pre- 
vious General Conference to prepare a volume 
of his sermons and recollections of the early 


history of the Church, and had begun the 
work, but died before completing it. The Rev. 
John Scott, D. D., was selected to prepare 
this work for publication. A committee was 
appointed to take into consideration the sub- 
ject of church property, and to suggest meas- 
ures to make such property more secure to 
the denomination than it now is. <A favorable, 
report was made of the condition of Adrian 
College. The indebtedness of the institution 
had been provided for, but the endowment 
was not yet sufficient to afford provision for 
current expenses. ‘The reliable assets of the 
college were estimated to amount to $239,358. 
Arrangements were made for raising a “ cen- 
tenary offering’? in connection with the cel- 
ebration of the centennial anniversary of 
American independence. They contemplated 
the collection of a fund of $200,000, of which 
$100,000 should be appropriated to the endow- 
ment of Adrian College, and $25,000 each to 
the publication interests, missions, and church 
extension. The Conference was visited and 
addressed by the Rev. Bishop E. 8. Janes, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and by the 
fraternal delegates appointed by the General 
Conferences of the Methodist Protestant and 
Methodist Episcopal Churches. 

The commissioners appointed by the Gen- 
eral Conferences of the Methodist Protestant 
and Methodist Churches, for the purpose of 
arranging the terms of a basis of union of the 
two Churches, met at Pittsburg, Pa., October 
22d. L. W. Bates was chosen president of the 
meeting. Sixteen amendments to the Disci- 
plines of the two Churches, designed to make 
them conform to each other, were agreed upon, 
as well as terms for the adjustment of minor 
details of the relations of the Churches, all of 
which are to be submitted to the convention 
which was afterward provided for, for ratifica- 
tion. A recommendation was agreed upon 
that the name “ Methodist Protestant Church” 
be retained as the name of the denomination 
in case the union is consummated. A conven- 
tion of the Methodist Protestant and Methodist 
Churches was called to be held in Baltimore, 
on the second Friday in May, 1877, ‘to con- 
summate the whole work.” A resolution was 
adopted recommending that a national camp- 
meeting of the two denominations, for the 
promotion of the cause of union, be held in 
the summer of 1876, and a committee was 
appointed to name a time and place for hold- 
ing it. 

IV. Westryan Metnopist ConnreoTion.— 
The ninth quadrennial session of the General 
Conference of the Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
nection of America was held at Sycamore, IIl., 
beginning October 20th. The Champlain, New 
York, Syracuse, Rochester, Lockport, Allegha- 
ny, Central Ohio, Miami, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas, and Minne- 
sota Conferences were represented by dele- 
gates. The Tennessee Conference had appoint- 
ed delegates, who were not able to attend. 


——  —_ ee ee 
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Much of the time of the Conference was given 
to the discussion of the rule on secret soci- 
eties. Several amendments to this rule were 
offered, with the view to make it more strin- 
gent, and of wider application. A resolution 
was adopted ‘‘that we deem it inexpedient to 
change the law as embraced in the 22d section 
of our Book of Discipline, and recommend its 
application to all secret societies.” The rule 
referred to in this resolution reads: 

We will on no account tolerate our ministers and 
members in joining or holding feliowship with secret 
societies, such as Freemasonry and Odd-Fellowship, 
as, in the judgment of the Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
nection, it is inconsistent with our duties to God to 
hold such connection. 


This action failed to give satisfaction to the 
more earnest opponents of secret societies, and 
the following resolution was afterward adopt- 
ed, expressing the final action of the Confer- 
ence upon the subject: 

Resolved, That the 22d section of our Book of Dis- 
cipline be changed on the concurrence of the requi- 
site number of annual conferences, so that it shall 
read thus: ' 

SECRET SOCIETIES, 


Question. Have we any direction to give concern- 
ing secret societies ? 

Answer. We will on no account tolerate our min- 
isters or members in joining or holding fellowship 
with secret societies, as, in the judgment of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Connection, it is inconsistent with 
our duties to God to hold such connection. 


' VY. Mernopist Cuvrow iv Canapa.*—The 
first anniversary of the Missionary Society of 
this Church was held in October. The Treas- 
urer reported that the entire income of the 
society, from all sources, for the year had been 
$147,168, and the expenditures for the same 
period had been $185,268, showing an excess 


of expenses over income of $38,100. The fol- 


lowing summary presents the statistics of the 
missions of the society: 383 missions, 392 mis- 
sionaries, 30,070 communicants in church-mem- 
bership, 31 day-schools among the Indians, 31 
teachers, 25 interpreters, 5 ministers supplying 
small bands of Indians, with 13 native assist- 
ants; making a paid agency in the missionary 
department of the Methodist Church of 466. 
Encouraging accounts of progress in the mate- 
rial and spiritual interests of their work were 
read from the missionaries laboring on .the 
Pacific coast, in Japan, among the, Indian, 
French, and German populations of the Do- 
minion, and in the domestic fields of the Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward 
Island Conference. 

VI. Mersopist Ertscopan Cuuron in Can- 
ApA.— The following is a general summary 
of the statistics of this Church, as reported at 
the meetings of the Annual Conferences for 
1875: Number of ministers, 247; of members, 
23,012; number of Sunday-schools, 332; of 
officers and teachers in the same, 2,736; of 
scholars, 17,654; value of church property, 
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$888,805; amount contributed for missions, 
$11,631.86; for the superannuates’ fund, $3,- 
101.51; for the college, $1,452.80. The re- 
turns show an increase from the previous year 
of 22 ministers and 512 members, The Church 
is divided into three conferences, the Niagara, 
Ontario, and Bay Quinte. 

VII. Primitive Mrtuopists iy Canapa.— 
The twenty-second Annual Conference of the 
Primitive Methodist Connection in Oanada met 
at Guelph, June 4th. Robert Walker, Esq., 
was chosen president. The question of Meth- 
odist union was discussed, and the following 
conditions were adopted as constituting a basis 
of union, that must be accepted before the 
Conference would consent to union with any 
other Church: 


A basis of union to be acceptable to us shall admit 
an equal number of laymen with ministers in all 
Church courts, and give them equal rights with 
ministers to take part in all the business of said 
courts. It shall also provide that all business meet- 
ings be allowed to elect their own chairmen, and 
circuit quarterly meetings to nominate their own 
officers. 


The Conference directed that this paper be 
sent to the union committee of the Methodist 
Church of Canada; that the reply of this com- 
mittee, if in any way favorable, be sent to the 
General Committee of the convention, and be 
by it submitted to all the members of the Con- 
nection, who shall send their views of it to the 
Conference of 1876. 

VIII. Brstz Curistrans In CanapA.—The 
twenty-first Annual Conference of the Bible 
Christians in Canada met at Bowmanville, June 
8d. The Rev. J. Kenner was chosen moder- 
ator. The report of the Committee on Statis- 
tics showed that an increase had taken place 
during the year of six ministers, five churches, 
and 291 approved members, and a decrease of 
nine local preachers. The Committee on Finan- 
ces reported that there were balances on hand 
of $648.80 in favor of the beneficent fund, and 
of $116.09 in favor of the Church loan fund. 
Debts stood against the other funds of the 
Church as follows: Contingent fund, $288.57 ; 
missionary fund, $8,854.45; children’s fund, 
$73.88. A collection was taken during the 
meetings of the Conference for the reduction 
of the debt of the Missionary Society, when 
$6,100 were subscribed. Eight churches had 
been built, and four parsonages added, during 
the year. The increase in the value of church 
property during the year had been $41,467.26, 
making the total present value of church 
property within the Conference $347,846.26. 
The property was subject to debts not yet pro- 
vided for amounting to $59,749.01. The Eng- 
lish Conference was requested to take such 
steps as would secure an equal representation 
of laity and clergy in the Conferences. 

1X. Wxstryan Connection (BritisH).—The 
following is the general review, published offi- 
cially, of the British and affiliated Conferences 
of this Church; 
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METHODISTS. 
CONFERENCES. Members. | On Trial. | Ministers. | On Trial, | | Soper 
. British Conference: ' 

} Tanea ital eet eee eta cioictsielete atenaisiclete tere 858,062 26,719 1,858 223 2380 
Jreland and Irish missions............se+ereeees 20,294 979 188 24 23 
Foreign mission8,.........0ceeessccecceccscoes 74,963 7,989 268 * 104 * 11* 

Th Prench Conference: 22/5 o..nisieie sie ve aic t1s.010 e1elels ies e'epeie 1,908 131 24¢ 8t Tt 
III. Australasian Conferences ...........-ccceecscecees 60,165 T,T4T 812 50 25 
FE OURISIoe s aiais eo siccsie olphiore isloieis sisisisisinlatecele ah iarasnerers 515,392 43,515 2,095 404 296 


In the above table the number of ministers 
and members in connection with the Confer- 
ences of Canada and Eastern British America 
—now combined in the Conference of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church in the Dominion of 
Canada—is not given. 

The reports of the committees having charge 
of the various trusts and funds of the Connec- 
tion were made to the Committees of Review, 
which met at Sheffield during the week pre- 
ceding the meeting of the Conference, to hear 
the reports and consider the interests commit- 
ted severally to their charge. 

The income of the Home Mission and Con- 
tingent Fund for the year had been £31,257 ; 
612 persons of all classes were engaged in the 
work, under the charge of the committee, 
under whose labors an increase for the year of 
900 members was reported in the Home Mis- 
sion districts or stations. 

The total ordinary income of the Chapel 
Fund was reported to have been £9,204, an 
increase of £167 over the income of the pre- 
vious year. The entire number of cases of 
enlargements and erections of chapels, minis- 
ters’ houses, etc., sanctioned, was 333, the to- 
tal cost of which was estimated at £305,054. 
Grants of £2,147 and loans of £11,795 had 
been made from the fund, and £51,069 of debts 
had been allowed. The total number of “ erec- 
tions completed ” was 261, at a cost of £2'75,- 
651. Grants of £2,485 and loans of £4,650 
had been made, and debts of £52,927 had been 
sanctioned upon them. In the relief depart- 
ment debts had been discharged during the 
year by the combined aid of grants, loans, etc., 
to the amount of £54,548. The amount of 
debts discharged since 1854 was £1,072,540. 
Four hundred and ninety-three loans were 
now in operation. The capital of the relief 
loan fund was £42,087 83. 8d.; of the erec- 
tions loan fund, £88,981 9s. 5d. <A total 
amount of £323,348 had been expended on 
new erections and in the reduction of debts. 
The net amount actually raised by contribu- 
tions, including grants, during the year, was 
£262,292, 

Report was made to the Theological Institu- 
tion Committee of Review, that the contribu- 
tions for the year received up to the time of 
the meeting of the committee had amounted 
to £6,400. Between £700 and £800 more 
were expected,..with the addition of which 
the income would still be about £1,000 less 
than that of the preceding year. Upward of 
£10,000 belonging to what was called “the 


Midland Trust” was safely and profitably in- 
vested. 

The report to the Education Committee of 
Review showed the number of schools to be 
890; of scholars, 178,550; average attend- 
ance, 116,033. The number of schools was 
sixteen less than during the previotis year, the 
decrease having been occasioned by transfers 
to the national school boards. The number of 
scholars had increased 227. The committee 
expressed its gratification that the increase in 
the means of public education effected by re- 
cent legislation had not interfered to any con- 
siderable extent with the maintenance of the 
connectional day-school system, while it re- 
gretted that school boards were not every- 
where established. 

The number of Sunday-schools was 5,893; 
of officers and teachers in the same, 111,003; 
and of scholars, 700,210. The report of the 
secretary of the Oonnectional Sunday-School 
Union gave an account of the organization of 
the Union with its several departments, agen-. 
cies, and local branches, which had been 
mostly accomplished within the year, and of - 
the increasing recognition: of the Sunday- 
school ‘as an important instrument of the Chris- 
tian Church. About 1,000 schools had joined 
the Connectional Union. The past year had 
been distinguished by the amount of practical 
interest in Sunday-school work shown by mem- 
bers of all religious denominations. The op- 
erations of the Church of England, the Con- 
gregationalists, and the Primitive Methodists, 
in this department, were particularly men- 
tioned. This work had also made progress on 
the Continent. 

The one hundred and thirty-second annual 
session of the Conference of the Wesleyan Oon- 
nection met at Sheffield, July 28th. The Rev. 
Gervase Smith was elected president. “Ninety- 
four persons were presented as candidates for 
the ministry, of whom 82 were accepted. — 

The Conference of 1878 had appointed a 
committee to consider the question how far 
the constitution of the Committees of Review 
might be improved. This committee reported 
to the Conference of 1874 a plan for the reor- 
ganization of the Committees of Review by 
consolidating them into a single General Com- 
mittee, composed of ministers and laymen, to 
be appointed annually by the Conference, be- 
fore whom the reports of all the departments 


* Exclusive of missionaries in Ireland. 
+ The French ministers who are employed in the Channel 
Islands District are not included in these returns. 
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managed by mixed committees should pass con- 
secutively in review. The report was referred 
to a special committee of ministers, with in- 
structions to consider it and submit their re- 
port to the annual meetings of the district 
committees when the lay members were pres- 
ent, and to submit the returns of the action of 
the district meetings to a meeting to be held in 
July of themselves, together with the chairmen 
of the districts and the gentlemen who should 
have been chosen lay members of the Home 
Mission and Contingent Fund Committee. The 
special committee met early in the year, and, 
after careful inquiry into the subject— 

Lesolved, That we are of the opinion that the time 
is approaching when a comprehensive plan should 
be devised for some direct and adequate representa- 
tion of the laity in the transaction of the business of 
the Conference, in consistency with the recognized 
principles of our economy and the provisions of the 

oll Deed ; but the difficulties which present them- 
selves, after much deliberation, are so serious that 
we recommend the ensuing Conference to appoint a 
large committee to further consider the whole sub- 
ject, and that the committee should also be empow- 
ered to take such counsel as it may judge expedient 
on the legal aspects of the case, and report to another 
Conference. 


The united committee, consisting of the spe- 
cial committee, the chairmen of districts, and 
lay members, met July 24th. The action of 
the district meetings upon the propositions 
submitted to them for the reorganization of 
the Committees of Review was reported to 


‘have been almost unanimously adverse. A 


majority of the meetings had expressed them- 
selves in favor of the admission of laymen to 
the Conference as a preferable measure. The 
committee, accordingly, ‘‘ recognizing the fact 
that a large number of districts had expressed 
opinions in favor of a more direct and formal 
association of representatives of the laity with 
the Conference during such of its sessions as 
do not relate to matters purely ministerial,” 
resolved to request the Conference to appoint 
a mixed committee to consider the whole ques- 
tion of lay representation, to whom also should 
be referred the report on the constitution of 
the Committees of Review, and the minutes 
of the district meetings uponit. The Confer- 
ence adopted the resolution of the special com- 
mittee for the appointment of a large commit- 
tee to consider the whole subject of lay dele- 
gation, and decided, in order to carry out its 
objects— 

To appoint first a committee of ministers, who 
shall carefully consider the whole subject, and lay 
their report before the ministers when assembled in 
their annual district meetings, and before the Con- 
ference. Secondly, a mixed committee of themselves 
and laymen, whose mode of selection shall be sub- 
sequently determined, before whom shall be laid the 
reports of the ministerial committee, and this mixed 
committee shall prepare their report thereon; and 
that the whole of these reports be laid before the 
next Conference. | 


The committee was constituted of thirty- 
four ministers and thirty-four laymen, appoint- 
ed by the Conference on the nomination of 


the president; one minister to be elected for 
each district by the ministers attending the 
district meetings in September; and the thirty- 
four laymen should be elected district rep- 
resentatives at the district meetings in May, 
1876; the ministers appointed on this commit- 
tee to constitute the members of the first or 
ministerial committee. The subject of lay rep- 
resentation came up upon the application of 
the Irish Conference to have itself so consti- 
tuted that laymen should be admitted to it. 
The committee to whom this subject was re- 
ferred, reported to the effect— 

That, the principle of associating laymen and 
ministers having been recognized, the committee at 
present sees no sufficient reason why such associa- 
tion should not be permitted in the Irish Confer- 
ence, provided that a scheme can be framed which 
will be reasonably practicable, which will preserve 
intact the ministerial functions, and will be in strict 
harmony with the provisions of the Poll-Deed. 


This report was not adopted, but the Con- 
ference 

Resolved, That having appointed committees to 
consider the question of lay representation, which 
committees cannot report until the Conference of 
1876, it feels itself unable to enter into a full con- 
sideration of the proposals of the Irish Conference 
at present, and therefore regrets to be under the ne- 
cessity of postponing this question for another year; 
and that this resolution be transmitted to the Irish 
Conference, with an affectionate letter. 

A question was presented to the Conference 
in the case of the Rev. John Bond, as to the 
part which ministers should be permitted to 
take in public affairs, particularly in the dis- 
cussion of political topics. Mr. Bond had at- 
tended a meeting of the Liberation Society in 
May. His action was discussed in the district 
meeting of the Second London District, to 
which he was attached, and was regarded as 
inconsistent with an ancient regulation of the 
Connection. The meeting adopted the follow- 
ing minute: “ A conversation having arisen on 
the subject of Wesleyan ministers taking part 
in political meetings, this meeting is of opinion 
that the principle of non-interference in such 
cases should be honorably observed: on all sides 
until the Conference shall otherwise deter- 
mine.” 

The following minute was accepted by al- 
most unanimous agreement, and entered upon 
the record : 

The Conference having considered a resolution 
called forth by a minute of the Second London Dis- 
trict meeting on the subject of non-interference in 
political matters on the part of Wesleyan ministers : 
Resolved, That the minute of the Second London 
District meeting be canceled ; that the resolution be 
withdrawn ; that the Conference recognizes on the 
one hand the individual freedom of its ministers as 
Christian citizens, and on the other hand their re- 
sponsibility to each other and to the Conference as 
members of a non-political body, and confides in 
their loyalty and honor so to regulate and control 
their public actions as not to imperil the unity of the 
ministerial brotherhood or disturb the peace of the 
Connection at large. 

A petition was adopted for presentation to 
Parliament, against the bill designated as the 
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‘‘ Restriction of Penal Actions and Remission 
of Penalties Bill, 1875,” and against the re- 
moval of the legal obstacles to the opening of 
the Brighton Aquarium on Sundays, which 
would be effected by its passage. A plan was 
adopted for the establishment throughout the 
Connection of schools for the education of 
children of the middle classes. 

The anniversary of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society was held in London, May 3d. The 
Right Hon. James Falshaw, Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, presided. The annual report, pre- 
sented on this occasion, showed the receipts 
for the year to have been: from home contri- 
butions and resources, £136,409 2s. 3d.; from 
the affiliated conferences and mission districts, 
£47,630 68, 3d.: total, £184.039, 8s. 8d. The to- 
tal expenditures had been £179, 946 48.4d. The 
Ladies’ General Committee for Female Edu- 
cation in Foreign Countries and other benev- 
olent purposes had also expended £1,850 15s. 
8d., besides furnishing school materials, cloth- 
ing, and other gifts, to many parts of the mis- 
- sionary field. 

The fact was mentioned that there had been 
a steady addition to the receipts of the society 
from the various districts of the United King- 
dom, averaging for the past few years £3,000 
annually. The report classified the mission- 
fields, for the purpose of presenting a survey 
of them, into five groups, and gave the follow- 
ing facts respecting their condition: 

1. Misstons TO NOMINALLY OCnRISTIAN Coun- 
tries. Jreland.—Thirty-five missionaries were 
employed in connection with the Irish Con- 
ference, who had under their charge twenty- 
four day-schools, with 1,770 scholars. France 
and Switzerland.—Thirty ministers under the 
French Conference reported 1,857 members, 
and fifty-nine Sunday and day schools, with 
2,872 scholars. Three ministers were employed 
in behalf of the English, in Paris, Boulogne, 
and Rheims. The society had accepted an in- 
vitation to occupy a chapel at Brussels, in 
Belgium. Germany.—Nineteen ministers em- 
ployed reported 2,103 members, 2,028 schol- 
ars. The Institution for the Training of Min- 
isters had been enlarged. Two stations had 
been occupied in Bavaria, and one in Austria. 
Italy and Sicily.—Two districts had been 
formed, with centres at Rome and Naples. 
Twenty missionaries, of whom eighteen were 
Italians, were employed, who occupied twenty- 
four stations, and reported 1,016 members, 
and twenty day and Sunday school scholars. 
Spain and Portugal.—Three ministers and one 
lay agent were employed at Gibraltar, Barce- 
lona, Port Mahon, and Oporto; they reported 
209 members, seventeen day and Sunday 
schools, and 1,071 scholars. In all the Conti- 
nental missions, seventy-five ministers .were 
employed, the church-members numbered 
5,269, and the schools contained 6,926 pupils. 

2. Missions To THE Evropgan Nations BE- 
roNnD THE Bounps or Evropr.—A large part of 
the missions had been organized into the Ca- 
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nadian and Australasian Conferences. It was 
difficult to separate the mission-work of these 
conferences from the ordinary home-work of 
their churches. They reported, in 1874, 881 
ministers, 99,851 members, and 193,762 schol- 
ars. In South Africa the colonial and mission 
districts returned ninety-three missionaries, 
14,638 members, and 16,603 scholars. 

3. Missions TO THE AFRICAN RAOES IN THE 
West Inpizs anD West Arrica.—There were 
returned 113 ministers, 53,139 members, and 
35,700 scholars. 

4, Missions IN Heatrnen Oovntries.—In 
India and Ceylon the society had eighty mis- 
sionaries, 3,541 church-members, and 17,095 
children in the schools. In China it had 
twelve missionaries, 254 members, and 478 
scholars. A medical mission was connected 
with the mission at Woochang. 

5. Tue Potynestan Misstons.—These were 
under the care of the Australasian Conference. 
The Friendly Islands were already Christian in 
profession, and the distinction was made be- 
tween the regular pastorate and the mission- 
ary staff. The Feejee Islands had become a 
British possession. The Australian Commit- 
tee contemplated establishing a mission on 
either New Britain, New Ireland, or some 
other island on the east coast of Guinea, to be 
carried on mainly by native agents. On these 
missions there were, in 1874, eighty-eight mis- 
sionaries, of whom sixty-five were natives, 
34,169 members, and 55,721 scholars. 

Schools adapted to the condition of the 
population form part of the society’s system 
of operation in all the mission circuits, High- 
schools, and training-schools for teachers and 
for students preparing for the ministry, have 
been established in Germany and Italy. One 
at Padua, in the latter country, was particu- 
larly spoken of. A school was maintained in 
efficiency at Nimes, in France, and the Lau- 
sanne College was about to be revived. The 
society had a high-school in Sierra Leone, and 
a better-class school at Cape Coast, and was 
about to establish a high-school at Lagos. It 
had a school of the higher class in the Baha- 
mas, and was preparing to form another in 
Jamaica. Several schools of a higher charac- 
ter in Ceylon and India were under the man- 
agement of natives. In South Africa, the school 
at Heald Town had been enlarged, and attempts 
were being made to establish preparatory train- 
ing-schools, under ministers set apart for that 
work, in all the South African districts. 

X. Primitive Mernopist CoNNEOTION. — 
The following is a summary of the statistics 
of the Primitive Methodist Connection, as 
they were reported to the Conference at its 
meeting in June: Number of members, 169,- 
716; of ministers, 1,045; of local preachers, 
14,890; of class-leaders, 10,112; of connec- 
tional chapels, 3,918; of other chapels, 3,536; 
of Sunday-schools, 3,647; of teachers in the 
same, 50,9382; of scholars, 316,859; of day- 
schools, 32; of teachers in the same, 64; of 


’ ert Smith was chosen president. 
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scholars, 8,122. The increase in the number 
of members during the year had been 5,022. 

The incomes of the benevolent funds were 
reported to have been as follows: General 
Chapel and Loan fund, £1,021 15s. 7d.; Met- 
ropolitan Chapel Building fund, £237 8d. ; 
Chapel Loan fund, £502 5s, 6d.; Superannu- 
ated Ministers’, Widows’, and Orphans’ fund, 
£5,107; Sunday-school Union fund, £1,235 ; 
Auxiliary fund, £231; Missionary Society, to- 
tal income, £47,239. The Book- Room had 
done business during the year to the amount of 
£22,247 14s. 2d. The income of the Sunday- 
schools was represented to have been £45,250 ; 
their expenditures had been £33,746, leaving 
a balance in hand of £10,509. 

The Elmfield College, York, and the Theolo- 
gical Institution, were reported to have enjoyed 
a prosperous year. Twenty-two students had 
attended at the Theological Institution. 

The forty-sixth Annual Conference of the 
Primitive Methedist Connection of Great Brit- 
ain met at Leicester, June 2d. The Rev. Rob- 
The Confer- 
ence of the previous year had decided to ask 
the views of all the stations upon the expedi- 
ency of changing the rules for the stationing 
of ministers, so that the transfer of ministers 
from one district to another could be made 
more easy. Under the prevailing rule, minis- 
ters were made to labor most, or all, of their 
lives in a single district. It was sought to give 
them liberty to be stationed at any point in the 
Connection, without regard to the district in 
which they had previously served. A majority 
of the stations had declared against the pro- 
posed modification, and it was not made. The 
Conference decided to establish a school for 
young women at Clapham Common, London, 
and appointed the Rev. W. Rowe, of Canada, 
governor of the institution. A committee was 
appointed to prepare a scheme for the repre- 
sentation of the several districts in the Con- 
ference by delegates chosen in proportion to 
the number of members in connection, to be 
submitted to the consideration of the next 
Conference. The churches in Canada were 
represented to be in an unsettled state in con- 
sequence of the agitation of the subject of the 
Union of the Methodist Churches. The Rev. 
G. Lamb was appointed a representative to 
visit them in 1876. 

The annual meeting of the Primitive Meth- 
odist Missionary Society was held in London, 
April 27th. George Hodge, of Hull, presided. 
The income of the society for the year was re- 
ported to have been: Home stations, £25,185 
10s. 8d.; Australian stations, £1,087 5s. 6d. ; 
Canada, £5,166, 12s.; Africa, £317 10s. 9d. ; 
contributions of the mission stations, for the 
sustentation of missionaries, £4,542, 18s. 8d.; 
contributed on the mission stations for the 
building and enlargement of chapels and 
schools, £10,406 7s. 10d.; total, £46,706 5s. 
5d.: showing an increase over the contribu- 
tions of the previous year, or any preceding 


year in the history of the society, of £11,498 
63. 10d. Sixty-seven home missions were re- 
ported, of which forty-nine were in England, 
five in Wales, six in Scotland, five in Ireland, 
and five were in connection with circuits in 
large towns. One hundred and thirty-sey- 
en missionaries were employed upon them. 
Twenty - five new chapels and fifteen new 
schools had been built. Congregations had 
been gathered and societies formed at thirty- 
eight new places, and twenty-seven new Sun- 
day-schools had been begun. The society had 
also in South Australia sixteen stations, seven 
of which were missions, with eight missiona- 
ries ; in Victoria and Tasmania, twenty - six 
stations, fourteen of which were missions, with 
fourteen missionaries; in New South Wales, 
fifteen stations and seventeen missionaries; in 
Queensland, five stations and five missionaries ; 
in Canada, sixty-four stations and seventy-nine 
preachers; in Africa, four stations and seven 
missionaries; in all, in the home and colonial 
fields, 176 stations and 267 missionaries. An 
increase of 1,184 members was reported in the 
mission stations. 

XI. Mernopist New Conneotion. — The 
seventy-ninth Conference of the Methodist New 
Connection met at Dudley, June 14th. The 
Rev. Henry Piggin, of York, was chosen presi- 
dent. The present Conference was one of 
those appointed: on which the septennial re- 
vision of the connectional rules should take 
place. A proposition had been made for a 
change in the name of the Connection, and sub- 
mitted to the circuits for their opinion. Twen- 
ty-nine circuits had disapproved of any change, 
twenty-eight circuits had recorded themselves 
in favor of some change, eleven of them favor- 
ing the name ‘‘ Methodist Connection,” nine 
“ Methodist Church,” and eight ‘ Presbyterian 
Methodists.” The Conference decided to make 
no change. A proposition had been submitted 
for a modification of the rule in regard to at- 
tendance upon class-meetings. Thirty-two cir- 
cuits, representing 10,222 members, had voted 
in favor of a change, and twenty-six circuits, 
representing 10,722 members, had voted against 
it. The change was not made, but it was re- 


‘solved unanimously— 


That this Conference, while resolving to con- 
tinue the class-meeting in its present rank and au- 
thority among us, deems it expedient, in harmony 
with the purport of the returns from a large number 
of circuits, to appoint a committee to consider 
whether any improvement can be effected in the 
mode of conducting the class-meeting, such as 
would be likely to dispose persons who statedly 
worship and communicate with us to become mem- 
bers. 


The income of the Home Missionary Society 
for the year was reported to have been £1,697 
5s. 10d., and the expenditures had been £1,930 
7s. 11d. The Chapel Committee reported the 
total amount raised during the year for build- 
ing new churches, furnishing, and improve- 
ments, to have been £87,075. Eighteen chap- 
els had been built or enlarged, and eleven 
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were in course of erection. The Book-Room 
Committee reported their total receipts to have 
been £2,798 5s. 7d., and their expenditures 
£2,570 88. 11d., leaving a profit of £227 16s. 8d; 
16,916 books had been sold during the year. 
The financial statement of the Foreign and 
Colonial Missions showed the total income 
for the year to have been £6,148 11s. 3d., be- 
sides which the fund had a balance in hand at 
the beginning of the year of £2,626 19s. The 
expenditure had been £4,849 19s, 1d. 

XIU. Unirep Meruopist Frere CaurcHEs.— 
The following is a summary of the statistics of 
this body as they were reported to the Annual 
Assembly in July, 1875: Number of itinerant 
preachers, 828; of supernumeraries, 26; of 
local preachers, 3,248; of leaders, 4,293; of 
members, 68,652; of members on trial, 6,193; 
of chapels, 1,309; of other preaching-rooms, 
249; of Sunday-schools, 1,263; of teachers in 
the same, 25,281; of Sunday-school scholars, 
170,718. The reports showed an increase 
from the previous year of 1,281 members, 383 
Sunday-schools, 664 Sunday-school teachers, 
and 5,190 Sunday-school scholars. Thirty-one 
chapels had been built during the year, and 
eleven chapels enlarged. 

The Annual Assembly of the United Meth- 
odist Free Churches met at Nottingham, July 
28th. The Rev. Joseph Kirsop was elected 
president. The death of the Rev. Charles 
New, a missionary of the Connection in East- 
ern Africa, was reported from the Missionary 
Committee, together with an account of out- 
rages and robberies which had been committed 
upon him by the chief of Chaga. A resolution 
was adopted by the Assembly, calling the at- 
tention of the Government to the facts as nar- 
rated, and asking it to secure, if possible, 
greater protection to the lives of British sub- 
jects while traveling in Eastern Africa. An 
address was read from the native members of 
the Church connected with: the Chinese mis- 
sion of the Connection. A plan for the estab- 
lishment of a connectional school for the edu- 
cation of the sons of ministers and laymen was 
approved, and a committee was appointed to 
take such preliminary steps as may be needful 
for the accomplishment of that object, and re- 
port to the next Annual Assembly. <A plan 
was approved for the organization of a special 
fund for the purchase of sites and the erection 
of chapels, in aid of home-mission work, and 
efforts were advised for the raising of £10,000 
in five years, said fund to be under the manage- 
ment of the Connectional Committee, and to be 
applied conditionally, according to the recom- 
mendations of the Annual Assembly of each 
year, in furthering the objects for which it was 
instituted. The Assembly recommended tothe 
churches the practice of total abstinence from 
the use of intoxicating drinks; expressed a de- 
sire for “‘more rigid legislation on the subject 
of the liquor-traffic; ” voted thanks: to Mr. 
Gladstone for his pamphlets on the Vatican 
Decrees ; and resolved, ‘“‘ That the most stren- 


uous efforts of the Christian Church should be 
exerted until the separation between church 
and state should be complete.” 

The eighteenth annual Missionary Meeting 
of the United Methodist Free Churches was 
held in London, April 26th. Alderman Green, 
J. P., of Tynemouth, presided. The home re- 
ceipts for the missions were reported to have 
been for the year £11,119 12s. 5d., or £1,617 
7s. 11d. more than those of the previous year. 
The expenditures had been £10,397 1388. 5d. 
The number of church-members on the foreign ~ 
stations was 6,112, showing an increase during 
the year of 224 accredited members, besides 
whom there were 545 persons on trial for 
membership. Adding the number of members 
on the home circuits to the number reported 
from the home fields, the total number in all 
the missions was shown to be 67,371, with 6,195 
probationers. The Missionary Committee had 
aimed at the development of the native agency, 
and native laborers had been employed in 
China, West Africa, and East Africa. The 
Chinese mission cifcuit now comprised six 
preaching-places, with Wingpo for the centre. 
Premises suitable for the work had been bought 
at this place. An increase of 117 members 
and financial prosperity were reported in the 
Jamaica mission. Several new chapels had 
been built, one of them at Kingston. An in- 
crease of 63 members was reported in the New 
Zealand mission. A decrease in the number 
of members had taken place in the Australian 
mission. The death of the Rev. Charles New, 
a missionary of this Church, which took place 
at Dummer, Africa, February 18th, was spoken 
of as that of an heroic, intrepid, and devoted 
laborer, whose contributions to science, dis- 
coveries in geography, and explorations in the 
interests of civilization and Christianity, had 
been very good and great. 

XII. Westryan Rerorm Union.—The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the statistical returns 
of this denomination as made to the delegate 
meeting of 1875: Number of chapels and 
preaching-places, 242; of preachers, 538; of 
preachers on trial, 89; of ministers, 15; of 
leaders, 465; of members, 7,587; of members 
on trial, 506; of Sunday-schools, 180; of 
teachers in the same, 2,944; of Sunday-school 
scholars, 18,760. The report of the Book- 
Room showed that a slight decrease had taken 
place in its business within the year. The ac- 
counts of the Chapel Relief Fund showed that 
there was a balance of £96 15s. 1d. in the 
hands of the treasurer, and that the loans out 
amounted to £255. The net increase for home. 
missions for the year was reported to have 
been £394 9s. 3d. Three home missionaries - 
had been employed at the beginning of the 
year, and two in the latter part. 

XIV. AvustraLasian Metuopist CuurcH.— 
The General Conference of the Australasian 
Methodist Church met at Melbourne, May 12th. 
The Rev. S. Wilkinson, President of the New 
South Wales and Queensland Conference, as 
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senior minister, presided at the opening session, 
but was relieved by the presidents of the other 
annual conferences in alternation. The prin- 
cipal business before the body was the dis- 
cussion of the provisions of an amended con- 
stitution. It was decided that the annual con- 
ferences should be composed of equal numbers 
of ministers and laymen. Oodrdinate power 
and authority were given to ministers and lay- 
men in the General Conference, excepting that 
it was required that the president of that body 
must be a minister. <A draft of a model deed, 
and drafts of bills to be passed through the 
several Colonial Parliaments, with a view to 
legalizing the positions of the several annual 
conferences and the General Conference, were 
prepared. The constitution and the drafts 
were ordered to be submitted to the British 
Conference for its approval, to be of force 
when it is ascertained that they have not been 
disallowed by that body. The British Con- 


- ference was also requested to ascertain and 


advise as to whether an act of the British Par- 


Tiament might be obtained which would render 


unnecessary colonial legislation. 

MEXICO (Estapos Unipos br Méstoo), a 
federal republic of North America, extending 
from latitude 15° to 82° 27’ north, and from 
longitude 86° 34’ to 117° west. It is bounded 
north by the United States; east by the Gulf 
of Mexico, the Caribbean Sea, and Balize ; 
south by the republic of Guatemala; and 
south and west by the Pacific Ocean. 

The territory of the republic, comprising an 
area of 702,990 square miles, is divided into 
twenty-seven States, one Federal District, and 
one Territory, which, with their populations 
(mostly) according to a statistical publication 
of Sefior Garcia Cubas in 1874, and their capi- 
tals, are as follows: 


STATES. Population. Capitals. 
Aguas Calientes............. 89,715 | Aguas Calientes. 
Campeachy.......c<o.seseen» 80,366 | Campeachy. 
RAGES nigh ciuiclage Ke-p aesn awd 193,987 {| Chiapas. 
Obthaataas ores oie sii. 38 180,668 | Chihuahua, 
Coahuila oiants bows es Sea 98,397 | Saltillo. 
CORUM Lh a oe a6 wg nae te'e' Pee 65,827 | Colima, 
MOTB ON oats ae RY 190,846 | Durango. 
Guanajuato.........0.0. 0.005 729,988 | Guanajuato. 
RPM OPEN «dels i045 )5: Be'o wraice na 828,069 | Guerrero. 
PPLE vin sate sala ss) os da atbc. <9 404,20T | Pachuca. 
AUBCO bie oEtietcttidesica chi cee 966,689 | Guadalajara, 
MEGEICO'. 0) oc tsk doe Beomides 663,557 | Toluca. 
MICHOREAN. cokes. coctinccces 618,240 | Morelia. 
ROVCIORS. oieit Seca ok ws Seat 150,384 | Cuernavaca. 
Nuevo Leon................ 178,872 | Monterey. 
MNO Lite i cdaarsginih nce Hedé'« Weise: 6 2,4 Oajaca. 
NE i ot ak omod Ora ¢ 697,788 | Puebla. 
Querctaro:s. si. hes sed) 171,666 | Querétaro. 
an Duis Potosi.......... 00. 525,110 | San Luis Potosi. 
NEE a 168,031 | Culiacan. 
eg a Re EO hE) ten aa 109,388 | Ures. 
fe 83,707 | San Juan Bautista, 
DAMAUTN DAB sks 6 ote ac cccce 140,000 | Ciudad Victoria. 
Bg aL ee 121,663 | Tlaxcala. 
Vera Oruz..... 2.000% Phat + te. 504,950 | Jalapa. 
WS SOREA re ses cia oooh 422,365 | Mérida. 
LACH von wate lice ss 897,945 | Zacatecas. 
Federal District............. 815,996 | Mexico. 
Lower California (Territory).| 23,195 | La Paz, 
GRAN whicch ca cataract. 9,276,079 * 
* See ANNUAL CyoLopap1A for 1874, 
Vou. xv.—32 A 


The number of pure-blooded Indians in Mex- 
ico is commonly set down at 6,000,000, of 
whom not more than one-half have fixed habi- 
tations, the other half being still, for the most 
part, in a state of comparative savagism. 

The capital, Mexico, has a population vari- 
ously estimated at from 280,000 to 250,000. 

The President of the Republic is Sefior Don 
Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada, elected November 
21, 1872; the Minister of the Interior (Minis- 
tro de Gobernacion) is Sefior Don C. G. Pérez; 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sefior Don 
José Maria Lafragua; the Minister of Finance, 
Sefior Don Francisco Mejia; the Minister of 
War, General of Division Ignacio Mejia; the 
Minister of Justice, Public Instruction, and 
Public Worship, Sefior Don José Diaz Covar- 
rubias; and the Minister of Public Works, 
Sefior Don Blas Balcarcel. 

The Treasurer-General of the Republic is 
Sefior Don Manuel Izaguirre; the President of 
the Supreme Court of Justice (virtually Vice- 
President of the Republic) is Sefior Don I. M. 
Iglesias; and the Postmaster-General is Sefior 
Don Pedro Garay y Garay. 

Each State in the republic has its separate 
government, the legislative power being exer- 
cised by an Assembly styled the State Con- 
gress, and the executive by a Governor (gober- 
nador constitucional). 

The Governors of the several States, etc., 
were as follows in 1875: 


States. Governors. 

Aguas Calientes........ 
CANON OACh ye. si4<<s.s05 ¢ Sefior Don J. Baranda. 
OHIRDSS in ie cpsieteieie eee ey “ P. Dominguez. 
Chihuahua, ». 5. eees ee “ M. Samaniego. 
Coahuila 21.2. .0:4% 23% «seis 
Colima ics). sinsaosesies Sefior Don F. Santa Cruz. 
WOUTAHRO en cise cies se te “ F. Hernandez Marin, 
Guanajuato............ - “ F. Antillon. 
GUOTFERD: ss «hoc sikjaee's Dita cue De Alvarez 
HIGAISO' «wc Sessace seus ’ “ J. Fernandez. 
JaltsGO..e 3 vais balewdees 4 “ — Camarena, 
MOXICO. 5/5655 a cih etwas oni “6% —— Enriquez, 
MichOacan ., «<0 0:02 se 
MOrelgs?.. eee asset ce nih 4 RY. Beyva. 
Nuevo Leon... .scsseds “  % Garza Ayala. 
OBIBCS och s tcc sceueds “  « —__ Esperon. 

= UCU oes wae ee ceo “« — J, Romero Vargas. 

. Querétaro ......... Ce Se “ B. de Zenea. 

San LAMB e ac csinny ods 'ecey * “ .—— Hernandez, 
SUTIANI Ds to's v.0'ce)sicicisi cine si “ E. Buelna. 
BONORBE pc cs c.s erste ste “  M. Pesqueira. 
"DEDOBCO:s bs vis500 cisisle'e os * “ V. Duefias. 
Tamaulipas............ “« . © §, Canales. 
MARCA Sts esiacs 5 oavs's ee “6% M. Carvajal. 
MCE OLUAy 1...5 seals dist tate “de Landero y Cos. 
ELUCOHED, 2 0 dviniece 160. 056 “« General Palomino. 
DAOMUOCES, 5snni0 0 os seks 
Federal District ....... Sefior Don O. Pérez. 


Lower California (Terr’y) “  ‘ B. Davalas. 


The Archbishop of Mexico is Monsefior P. 
A. de Labastida; of Michoacan, Dr. Arciga; 
of Guadalajara, Dr. P. Loza. 

The Mexican minister plenipotentiary to the 
United States is Sefior Don Ignacio Mariscal ; 
and the Mexican consul-general at New York, 
Dr. Juan N. Navarro. The United States min- 
ister plenipotentiary to Mexico is the Hon. 
John W. Foster; and the United States consul- 
general at the capital, Dr. Julius A. Skilton. 

The annexed table shows the financial posi- 
tion of the country for the year 1873-74: 
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REVENUE. 
Import duties ........ccseeeeee rece rereeeeeece $10,354,159 
SPADA E sce rats wuavssaloese ole ier ele iay2/s/aiwie avers olny civic eierers 1,22 
Tonnage AUNES........cccccscecccccccscccecccace 50,917 
Lighthouse ........ ce eseeeeee rece e ree eceeeees 14,483 
Export duties on gold and silver ............---- 881,042 
“ CoS ST OMG DOE: ctereiiiasieolaeicists wsisie rises 86,949 
ef Se OM ORCI Ae acuisalcinicicieisiciercisiniers ose 4,500 
€ “ on foreign merchandise...........+ 2,9 
IREVONUCE!OMICO a c2, 52's 010 « siciecis cic. ciceinesiele ale cincieenls 1,238,969 
Stamped! peper.ics..- oe.cisisce ie cicis'ce sec eeececeeee 2,812,077 
Direct con® ibutions (Federal District)........... 24.4: 
Nationalized property......... OB SOD CO 852,511 
DMS SS fers rence eieisleiele sitveiniele cre’ vic steloeicie Ger oa.s staiern ce 410,361 
Public mstructlon =. s/s cicseie ste oiociesseisdivie e scccieciae 89,440 
IPOSE-ODICE =.0- sree clerctatets ava o erinielows om a cicta gietaeieieso 523,583 
Sundries...... Gis esse sleva le Sate caste ais Onis eisTolele! esl alae 351.007 
IALVORIE cere te ooo icacinie oie ie Dee nasibielsielaisiow asia ae 816,998 
DO t aly crate aia cletelar cists icraje iia cts stelnieiotaieie elafainisinisie $18,465,638 
EXPENDITURES (AS ESTIMATED IN BUDGET). 
Legislative .........cccecsceceres avait wes $caecaat ess $877,100 
PRECOUV OL ioe oes dak cen en eae boa coe vena he wae 48,172 
Supreme Court, Circuit Courts, District Courts. . 291,680 
Ministry of the Interior. ........00eece-sssseeees 3173,88T 
ie Foreign Affairs........cccceeeescscee 260,360 
. USUCON CLC soc tr.c nustseisieisie tele sie eieleisicie =) 873,128 
ag Ministry of Finance...........eecees 5,021,689 
as Wiarvanuo Navy, ic.< <rcjaisine sielcisarnsiein v's 01 10,252,522 
vd (PUDHCWiOFKS sas scars sineeete sts bois staiehie 4,557° 
POUR taoeisloticicio vier seciersteidiole-cieeiaclo-eiciarersheinvers $23,956,421 


In an official publication for the year 1875 
the revenue for the fiscal year above referred 
to is set down at $22,197,802.02, and the ex- 
penditures were the same sum precisely. The 
disappearance of the large deficit observable 
on comparing the two detailed tables above 
given is accounted for by the swelling of the 
revenue by numerous incidental unclassified 
receipts on the one hand, and the limitation 
of the expenditure on the other, in such a 
manner as to precisely balance the revenue. 

For details concerning the national debt, and 
the army, reference may be made to the article 
Mexico, page 552 of the ANNUAL CyoLoPaDIA 
for 1874. In that same article will likewise 
be found comprehensive remarks relative to 
the commodities chiefly exported and imported 
by the Mexican Republic; while in the follow- 
ing table are exhibited the several countries 
with which the foreign trade is for the most 
part carried on, and the respective values of 
the exports thereto and the imports therefrom, 
for the whole of the year 1873: 


Value of the Value of the 
Exports to Imports from ou perae 
$12,480,000 $10,181,000 Great Britain. 
11,367,000 ,420,000 United States. 
4,604,000 4,817,000 France. 
1,579,000 1,233,000 Colombia. 
803,000 8,890,000 Germany. 
753,000 1,394,000 Cuba. 
81,000 105,000 Central America: 
25,000 21,000 Various. 
$31,691,000 $29,062,000 


By comparing with the totals of the fore- 
going table the mean annual value of the ex- 
ports ($10,000,000 approximately), and of the 
imports ($14,500,000 nearly), for the four years 
1825-28, it will be seen that, while the latter 
have about doubled, the former have more 
than tripled. 
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The number of vessels entered at the several 
ports of the republic in the year 1873, and 
their respective flags, are set forth in the sub- 
joined table: 


Flags. Number of Vessels, 
IMOXIGAN . cealvos staccato ote esetions va see ten 2,227 
WinItOGP Statens ccs aicntcaine'ateaisstelvicteta opiate cersle 832 
British ’26:s.20 asi. sed sissies cle bh oale aoe wah oS whaeiie © 162 
HPONCH si, 1. sina oi ce adicia se hiceaies seamen nse ates 115 
GerMan vcr onccncces eter eaeens cre vacecreane 112 
Baanish scsi waits sisise ere lsiewle Seietieseleices setene 
NOrwegiatl:< o2sciés sc svincewcth os bnielieeubws cel 48 
WIATIAN sic sisienivies cele cia eaaweleang cies cide oe 83 
DUC yes ewedsececisursiccecsme cue aenacceee 12 
OUDONS 5:5 swiss as distessica viaje se cosas ye sou’ 

DORs cass vas Gavnkvin cahea Chast eensanes 8,181 


Estimated tonnage, 1,000,000. The Mexican 
merchant navy is composed of 357 sea-going 
and coasting vessels, and 672 small craft ex- 
clusively engaged in the coasting traffic. 

Early in the year, the reactionary periodi- 
cals of the capital echoed in menacing tones the 
traditional inimical sentiments of the conserva- 
tive or clerical party toward the present Gov- 
ernment. This renewed manifestation of hos- 
tility was provoked by the decree, issued late 
in 1874, for the suppression of the order of the 
Sisters of Charity, the only monastic order 
then remaining in the republic, all the others 
having béen abolished by Juarez long before 
the establishment of Maximilian’s short-lived 
empire. The opposition principles were most 
strikingly revealed through the medium of 
certain documents entitled ‘“ Protests of the 
Ladies,” signed by, and purporting to have 
been drawn up by, a number of ladies, many 
of them the wives of influential citizens and 
Senators, and, in form, the expression of their 
regret for the departure of the Sisters of Char- 
ity, but, in fact, a denunciation of the liberal 
measures especially characteristic of the pres- 
ent administration, and that of the late Presi- 
dent, Juarez. Mr. Foster says: 

The subject has been discussed with much acri- 
mony in the daily press of this capital, by the Con- 


servative or Catholic organs on the one side, and the 
combined Liberal press on the other, the discussion 


‘having had the effect to unite the Liberal opposition 


newspapers with the supporters of the administra- 
tion in the defense of the law, which law is regarded 
as the natural 6h grey of the constitutional princi- 
ples of 1857, and not peculiarly an administration 
measure. 

Strenuous were the efforts of the Conservative or 
church party to form a union with the Liberal oppo- 
sition, with the design, as it has been rumored, of 
bringing about a revolution; but such a coalition 
was unconditionally rejected by the Liberal opposi- 
tion press and party. One of the most pronounced 
of the Liberal opposition papers indorses, in most 
enthusiastic language, the action of the President 


and quotes approving. an editorial from the official 4 


Government organ, referring to the ‘* Protests” and 
the treatment of the officials whose wives signed 
them. But, to fully comprehend the political situa- 
tion of the country, it is proper to refer to other 
matters. 

The long and, for Mexico, profound peace which 


the country has — has not fully realized the 


natural expectation of a revival of business, a eg 
development of industries, and an era of prospe “b 
For the past two years the leading industry of the 


' country, silver-mining, has been much depressed, 


a ne 
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many of the mines being at present only nominally 
worked, among which is that of the largest: com- 
pany in the republic, the ‘‘ Real del Monte,’ and 
there are many laborers without employment. There 
is a general complaint in mercantile circles of a leth- 
argy and dullness in trade. There has been a re- 
peated delay in the promised construction of rail- 
roads to the interior, to the Pacific, and to the Amer- 
ican frontier, which has been the greatest industrial 
demand of the country. Immigration has not set 
in, as was hoped, with the restoration of peace and 
a stable government. As a consequence, many ex- 
perience a feeling of disappointment, and others a 
spirit of restlessness, which to some observers of 
the situation forebodes pronunciamientos and revolu- 
tion; and of this state of the country the Conserva- 
tive party has been very ready to take advantage. 
The departure of the Sisters of Charity and the 
‘* Protests of the Ladies,’’ added to the Pope’s de- 
nunciation of the Mexican laws of reform, have re- 
vived much of the old religious fanaticism and hatred 
of the present Government, which was believed to 
be dying out. This spirit has developed itself in 
the number and strength of the bandits in differ- 
ent parts of the republic, and in attacks upon 
Protestant churches and adherents. Inappropriate 
as it may seem, the rallying-cry and professed object 
of the robber-bands and guerrillas is that of the de- 


’ fense of the Church. These bands, whose numbers 


are swelled by the numerous unemployed laborers, 
have become so formidable in the States of Michoa- 
can and Jalisco as to give currency to the report of 
an organized revolution. But, in view of the recent 
vigorous measures ordered by the authorities, it is 
anticipated that these bands will soon be suppressed 
or scattered. Frequent notices of outrages upon 
Protestant congregations or individuals appear in 
the daily papers, or are reported to the superintend- 
ents of missions ih this city. 

The common remark is, that the country was more 
rosperous in the times of revolution than in these 
ays of peace. The army then gave employment to 

the idle laborers, their subsistence occasioned a large 
expenditure of money, and their movement created 
life and animation. The people, accustomed to war 
and changes of government, become restless under 
the present comparatively long peace. But the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Lerdo is impressed with the ne- 
cessity to the nation of a continuance of peace, satis- 


_ fied that, under its pon iat the republic will, in 


time, experience such a revival of business, mining 
and agricultural and manufacturing interests, as will 
give the country an era of ee, never before 
enjoyed; and it will be successful in repressing out- 
breaks so long as the army remains faithful. The 
latest official report of the ei places its strength 
at 23,000, and it is better armed, equipped, and Fis 
ciplined, than in any former period in the history of 
the country. There are just now rumors of a threat- 
ened pronunciamiento, and of the discovery of a plot, 
the chief instigator of which was General Rocha, 
division-general and commander of the Federal troops 
in this capital, which had for its object the deposi- 
tion of President Lerdo. While there has been some 
basis for the rumors, the conspiracy does not appear 
to have had any definite organization or well-settled 
plan, and the Executive authority was not greatly 
endangered by it. It is doubtless sufficiently grave, 
however, to require the removal of General Rocha 
from his command. 

Within the Liberal party there are no differences 
of principles sufficiently marked upon which to or- 
ganize an armed opposition to the present adminis- 
tration. It could only be of a personal character, 
without justification or palliation. Revolution at 
dene can be organized only upon a reactionary 

asis, and that does not appear probable, 


A comprehensive view of the general state 
of affairs in Mexico, in the first half of the 


year, is afforded by the following extract from 
President Lerdo’s speech, delivered at the open- 
ing of Congress, on April Ist: 


. . . In order to strengthen them more with Gua- 
temala and Italy, representatives of the republic 
have been sent * especially charged with expressing 
to those Governments the wishes which that of Mex- 
ico entertains for the prosperity of the people over 
whose destinies they preside. 

Among the amendments to the Constitution re- 
cently made, with all the requisites which the same 
provides, the creation of the Senate, which will be 
realized in September next, will become, in the com- - 
position of the executive power, the complement of 
our constitutional organization. 

The Executive has strictly observed the organic 
law of the constitutional additions and reforms. 
The remains of old prejudices in the religious senti- 
ment of some persons, artfully and unreasonably 
excited, have given occasion or pretext for the for- 
mation of small armed bands in a limited section of 
the States of Michoacan and Jalisco. These small 
bands, which will soon be dispersed, have not had 
it in their power to compromise the peace of the 
nation. 

The Executive has submitted, and recommends to 
the consideration of Congress, a bill of a new and 
important mining ordinance, so useful in a country 
in which that branch of industry is one of the prin- 
cipal sources of wealth. 

The project of the code of commerce having been 
completed, it will be submitted to Congress as soon - 
as the observations of the Chamber of Commerce of 
this city are examined. 

Instruction in the art of ae etc., being now 
given in the National Secondary chool for Girls, 
that institution now partakes of the character of a 
normal school, in order that there may be furnished 
a good corps of female teachers. The Executive is 
also occupied in organizing a normal school of male 
teachers, the project for which will be duly pre- 
sented to Congress for its examination and approval. 

The project of a law for compulsory primary in- 
struction, which the Executive has presented to Con- 

ress, has the highest and most important interest 
or making education general and elevating the moral 
condition of society. 

The commission sent to observe in Asia the tran- 
sit of Venus reported that it had complete success in 
the observation. 

For the important work of the railway from Mexi- 
co to Leon, the investigations and surveys necessary 
for the entire distance from Mexico to Querétaro 
have already been commenced. 

Near the end of the last period of sessions, the 
Executive submitted to Congress a pore for a rail- 
way from Leon to the Rio Bravo (Rio Grande), and 
another for a railway from Guaymas to the Sonora 
and Arizona frontier. 

The basis of a project is already settled, which 
will soon be presented to Congress, for a railway 
from Matamoras to the Laguna de Jesus Maria, and 
for the necessary work in said lake for the purpose 
of forming therein an excellent port, which shall 
offer to vessels arhple space and security. 

The funds necessary for the lighthouses of Ane- 

ada de Afuerza, in Vera Cruz, and of Tampico, 
ave been deposited. These improvements in the 
two harbors will be of great utility. 

The labor for completing the canal from the lake 
of Tamiahua to Tampico is well advanced, as also 
that on the canal which will convey the waters of 
the Rio Armeria to the lagoon of Cuyetlan. 

No effort is omitted for pushing forward to com- 
pletion the several extensive telegraphic lines now 
in process of construction. Already all the material 
for the line from Tampico to Matamoras, via Ciudad 


* For the first time since the days of the late empire. 
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Victoria, has been received, which communicates 
with the city just named. Since the establishment 
of peace, in 1872, over 1,600 miles of Government 
telegraph-lines have been constructed. 

The commission charged with the arrangements 
for the national exposition, and the preparations for 
the part Mexico is to take in the Philadelphia Expo- 
sition, continues its labors satisfactorily. 

The law of November 10, 1874, for continuing the 
recognition and liquidation of the claims of the pub- 
lic debt is punctually observed. 

The stamp law, promulgated December 31, 1871, 
was not carried into effect at once, owing to the lack 
of printing apparatus for the stamps. The want 
having been supplied, it was determined on the 1st 
of last December that the law should take effect. It 
is now in force in the Federal District and in most 
of the States, and, thanks to certain modifications 
introduced by the Executive, in favor of the public, 
is unattended by the difficulties which other similar 
laws are wont to give rise to. 2 

In pursuance of the decree of Congress permitting 
vessels from foreign ports to enter our coastin 
ports, for the purpose of taking on board cattle an 
wood, the Executive has issued a system of rules 
for the prevention of smuggling, without weakening 
the effect of the laws in favor of exportation. 

To encourage the extensive traffic induced_by in- 
creasing mineral products in the district of Muligé, 
Lower California, and the fisheries along the coasts, 
a port has been established there for the coasting- 
trade. 

The Executive has been careful to meeP the mili- 
tary colonies in the frontier States well provided 
with arms, equipments, and other elements neces- 
sary to their proper organization, and to enable 
them to fulfill their important mission of protecting 
the persons and property of the inhabitants of those 
States. 

The term of the session of Congress which 
was opened on April 1st expired, by limita- 
* tion, on May 31st. We subjoin a translation 
of the more important passages of the Presi- 
dent’s speech at the opening of the fall session, 
September 16th: 


Citizen Deputies and Senators: For the first time, 
under the political regimen established in 1857, the 
legislative power of the Union comes to exercise its 
functions composed of two Chambers. The institu- 
tion of the Senate completes our constitutional sys- 
tem, offering new hopes of prosperity, not only as 
the equal representation of the States is now com- 
bined with the proportionate representation of the 
‘population, but also because the greater concentra- 
tion of intelligence and the double discussion of the 
laws will make of the Federal Congress a fruitful 
centre of prosperity for the republic. 

This reform, initiated eight years ago, is now real- 
ized, after peng, considered by various Congresses 
approved by the Legislatures of the States, and 
sehoboned by all the requisites of the fundamental 
code. 

Our relations with the friendly powers continue to 
be cordially and happily cultivated. 

- The necessary data are now collected upon which 

to base the project of a treaty of limits between 

Mexico and Guatemala, the conclusion of which will 

be sought with zeal, it being desirous to hasten to a 
satisfactory termination this subject, which has for 

ner a century occupied the attention of both coun- 
ries. 

The reéstablishment of the monarchy in Spain 
having been communicated to the Executive, the 
representative of Mexico in Madrid has been ac- 
credited anew. 

The work of the mixed commission established in 
Washington is nearly terminated, the decision in a 
few cases only being wanting, as also the decision 


of the arbiter in several cases in which the commis- 
sioners were not agreed, ) 

The investigating commission in the States of 
Chihuahua and Sonora has terminated its labors 
satisfactorily, of which result the report has recently 
been made, which will soon be published. 

Elections for magistrates of the Supreme Court of 
Justice having been held in all the republic, the 
fina] declaration of Congress is only wanting to con- 
stitute that high tribunal complete. 


Under the authority conferred by Congress upon 


the Executive, a law has been formed for the reor- 
ganization of the tribunals of the Federal District. 

The project of reform of the respective commis- 
sions appointed in compliance with the law which 
ordered the revision of the code of civil proceedings 
will be sent to Congress at once. 

Public instruction has continued to merit particu- 
lar attention. Both in the primary and in the pro- 
fessional schools efforts have constantly been made 
to increase the elements of instruction, by estab- 
lishing new professorships as well as by providing 
all the instruments and other useful apparatus for 
practical teaching. With the same desire of obtain- 
ing .the most perfect practical instruction, various 
pupils of the national schools have continued to be 
sent abroad upon the successful conclusion of their 
studies. 

The Executive sent an initiative to Congress, at 
its last session, for the establishment of a normal 
school for teachers. This subject is very worthy to 
be recommended, in order to meet the growing wants 
of primary instruction. 

n the conservatory of music and declamation, 
practical instruction in the latter branch has been 
inaugurated, in order to encourage advancement in 
national art and dramatic literature. The Executive 
has ordered a dramatic company to be subsidied, 
which is intrusted with the instruction of Mexican 
dramatic authors, and the bringing out upon the 
stage the plays of those authors, the latter sharing 
in the pecuniary benefits. 

Notwithstanding certain difficulties, care has been 
taken to continue with regularity the ordinary pay- 
ment of the civil and military lists. . 

On account of the imperious necessity of obtain- 
ing some increase in the receipts of the national 
Treasury, in order not to neglect improvements of 
great interest and to meet the obligations of the Ad- 
ministration, the Executive, as authorized by Con- 


ess, has ordered a time to be fixed when the re-. 


uction of ten per cent. in the tariff shall cease and 
the entire collection of the import duties shall be 
made. In the last session of Congress the propriety 
of this measure had already been indicated, which 


has not been repugnant to public opinion, consider- 


ing it as the most equitable and least onerous mode 
of obtaining additional resources. 


According to the direction of Congress, more than. 


$200,000, representing almost the total of the cop- 
ee money in circulation in Sinaloa, have already 

een withdrawn from circulation. It is expected 
soon to be possible to withdraw the rest of this 
money, which, on account of its depreciation in that 
State, has occasioned serious injury to commerce 
and to all social interests. 

The insurrectionary bands in the State of Michoa- 
can, although they have not been entirely sup- 
pressed, having been favored by the rugged charac- 
ter of the country, have very notably diminished. 
A competent Federal force constantly pursues them, 
and frequently defeats them, it being expected that 
very soon order will be entirely restored in that 
State. It is also to be believed that the disturbances 
which have occurred in Nuevo Leon, on account of 
local questions, will soon disappear, with a happy 
termination to those difficulties. 

The insurrection against the local government of 
Chiapas has been effectually resisted by that govern- 
ment. As a sufficient Federal force was also sent 
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_ an average majority of 21,163. 
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immediately, it is certain that no element of disor- 
der in that State can be maintained. 

In the rest of the republic the benefits of peace 
are enjoyed, solidly supported by public opinion, 
which, with the experience of former revolutions, 
condemns all sorts of rebellious movements. 

It is gratifying to the Executive to state to Con- 
gress that he has hardly had occasion to make use 
of the extraordinary faculties which were conceded 
to him. He has sought duly to reciprocate the con- 
fidence of Congress by abstaining from the use of 
them in so far as his own faculties were suflicient. 
Nevertheless, the concession of these extraordinary 
powers has not been fruitless, as it has prevented 
the extension of disorder, and also because the sim- 
ple fact of investing the Government with all neces- 
sary power has restrained those who wished to cre- 
ate public disorder. 

ithout neglecting the other branches of the 
Administration, the development of public improve- 
ments has been zealously sought, under the convic- 
tion that these will assure peace, being the most 
efficacious element of social progress. 

The contract has been renewed with the steamship 
company engaged in the traffic between certain of 


’ our Pacific ports, for the benefit of the trade carried 


on between them. 
The new telegraph-lines are completed between 


the following places: San Luis Potosi and Tampico ; 


Mexico and Vera Cruz; Cuernavaca and Cuautla; 
and Tepejé and Tulain the State of Hidalgo. 

The work at the ports of Frontera and Tabasco are 
rapidly advancing toward completion; and those at 
the mole of Mazatlan have been commenced. 

The railway line from Vera Cruz to Zamorana is 
completed; and that from Vera Cruz to Jalapa has 
been in operation since June last. The line from 
Merida* to Progreso is in rapid course of prepara- 
tion; as is also the wagon-road from Tehuacan to 
the capital of Oajaca. The surveying has been com- 

leted for more than 200 kilometres of the Central 
ailway. 

MICHIGAN. The only general election for 
the year was for judges and Regents of the 
University, and it resulted as follows: For 
Justices of the Supreme Court, Benjamin F. 
Graves was reélected for the regular term 
without opposition. To fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the election of Judge Christiancy to 
the United States Senate, the vote was: for 
Isaac Marston, Republican, 117,951; for Ly- 
man D. Norris, Democrat, 91,876: Republican 
majority, 26,075. For Regents of the Univer- 
sity, Samuel 8. Walker and Byron M. Cut- 
cheon, Republicans, were chosen over Samuel 
T. Douglass and Peter White, Democrats, by 
The following 
persons were chosen Circuit Judges in the sev- 
eral circuits: 


1. D. L. Pratt, Ind. 11. D. Goodwin, Ind. 

2. H. H. Cooledge, R. 12. W. D. Williams, Ind. 
8. C. J. Reilly, D. 18. R. Hatch, Jr., Ind. 

4. M. D. Huntingdon, D. 14, A. H. Giddings, R. 

5. P. T. Vanzile, R. 15. E. W. Keightley, Ind. 
6. A. C. Baldwin, D. 16. E. W. Harris, Ind. 

7. J. Turner, Ind. 17. Birney Hoyt, R. 

8. L. 8. Lovell, BR 18. 8. M. Green, Ind. 

9. J. L. Hawes, D. 19. H, H. Wheeler, Ind. 
10. W. 8. Tenant, Ind. 20. H, Hart, R. 


Those are classed as independent who were 


chosen either without opposition or against 


party candidates, 
The most important legislation for the year 


* Merida is the capital of Yucatan, and Progreso the chief 
resort of shipping in that State —V. 


was that relating to intoxicating liquors. This 
was contained in several acts. The first im- 
posed heavy penalties on persons preparing or 
selling liquors adulterated with any deleterious 
drug, substance, or liquid, which is poisonous 
or injurious to health. The second required 
the payment of an annual tax of $300 by every 
non-resident selling or taking orders for dis- 
tilled liquors in the State, and $100 by every 
one selling or taking orders for malt, brewed, 
or fermented liquors, The third repealed the 
prohibitory liquor law, and imposed an annual 
tax on dealers in liquors as follows: On retail 
dealers in spirituous or intoxicating liquors, 
$150; on retail dealers in brewed or malt 
liquors, $40; on wholesale dealers in spiritu- 
ous or intoxicating liquors, $300; on manu- 
facturers of brewed or malt liquors not manu- 
facturing over 1,500 bbls., $50; over 1,500 
and not exceeding 5,000, $100; over 5,000, 
$200; on manufacturers of spirituous or intox- 
icating liquors, $300. The tax was to be paid 
over for the benefit of the contingent fund of 
the township, village, or city, in which the 
business was carried on. The third made 
stringent provisions to prevent the sale or de- 
livery of intoxicating liquors, wine, and beer, 


to minors, and to drunken persons or habitual 


drunkards, and gave an action for damages to 
the wife, child, parent, guardian, husband, or 
other person, who should be injured in person 
or property, or means of support, by unlawful 
sales. The enforcement of the second of these 
acts was resisted on various grounds, the most 
important of which was, that it was in viola- 
tion of a provision of the State constitution, 
which prohibits the Legislature from authoriz- 
ing any license for the sale of spirituous or in- 
toxicating liquors; the argument being that 
the taxation of the business implied a protec- 
tion of the business, and was thus equivalent 
to a license. This position was judicially held 
to be unsound, the Supreme Court holding 
that, as the business was no longer prohibited, 
and its lawfulness did not in any manner de- 
pend on taxation, the tax could not be a li- 
cense, or equivalent to a license; and, more- 
over, that it was perfectly competent to tax a 
business for the purpose of discouraging it, or 
even to make an illegal business the measure 
of the tax a man should pay if he persisted in 
continuing it. The third act above mentioned 
was also contested on various technical grounds, 
but was fully sustained. The result of a change 
in the system from a prohibition of the liquor- 
traffic to the taxation of it, so far as the same 
is shown by the licenses issued by the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, is as follows: number of 
dealers in 1874, 6,164; number in 1875, 4,991; 
decrease, 1,173. Before the legislation above 
given, dealers were not taxed at all by State 
authority, except in a few places under muni- 
cipal by-laws. 

The State Agricultural College has property 
consisting of buildings and farm, in and upon 
which instruction is given, appraised at $240,- 
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861.75; land in the vicinity, valued at $7,000 ; 
agricultural fund in the State Treasury, on 
which the State pays the college 7 per cent. 
interest, $231,377.46; lands donated by the 
General Government, and remaining unsold, 
165,154.57 acres. The State makes to the col- 
lege a yearly appropriation in addition to its 
interest, and this in 1875 was about as usual. 
The college farm is near Lansing, and consists 
of 676 acres, watered by a small river, and pos- 
sessing a great variety of soil, and considerable 
natural beauty. The chemical laboratory is 
quite complete, and the other buildings suita- 
ble to the general working of the institution. 
Number of graduates, 123; instructors, 13; 
pupils, 156; T. C. Abbott, president. The in- 
stitution is under the general charge and super- 
vision of the State Board of Agriculture. 

_ The course of study-is four years in length. 
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Agriculture is taught by extended courses of 
lectures by three professors, assisted in practi- 
cal instruction by several assistants especially 
educated for their work. The various sciences, 
modern languages and literature, history, and . 
philosophy, find a place in its course of study, 

The distinguishing feature of the college is 
its labor system. Every student works three — 
hours each of five days of the week upon the 
farm, receiving a small compensation for. his 
labor. The labor system is so interwoven with 
the instruction given, and so managed under 
the skillful care of professors and foremen, as 
to keep up the interest of students in it, and 
make it no loss to the institution. The labor 
system has been in continued operation since 
the opening of the college nineteen years ago, 
and never was more efficient than now. 

The following are the school statistics: 


STATISTICS. 1874. 1875. Ps a 

Numpberofitownships and) cities cnc cic tice tari cteuets Sn, 0 ee osaielorere eraser 955 987 82 

oe Sor Se BCHOOL-CISLTICTSs. 3132 iassnn ole sisi eke Miannie eiele elere ieee aie eaisle a's 5.571 5,706 145 
ee * children between ages of five and twenty................ 436,694 449,181 12,487 
tee se + attending publicischoolses vice yeiisiaise cis csc lisie sie’ 827,506 848,981 16,475 
Percentage: of attendance soo. 5 asia oiaitis ciate siscttate- 0-6 « stopein\eisisiein e's sierereie 15 9 .04 
Average number of months schools were taught ..............2.000: T 6.9 * 1 
tS ee ~~) shigh-schoola‘tanghtsy oc icuic.e cous ss.cesscns 9.4 9.6 2 
Number of eradedvorhigh-schools:ssicsiscectecisatices cicesicec ewiasecise ces 827 295 * 32 _ 
Se Me gien TALON LOR COIN 2. 7 ci-racs oj oreicte st etiTee' om efateroketierereie cio ca erate 3,156 8,287 131 
Seren er LOMMAlO VCO ACNEl Svat cette cme cn eee marek tea nie a hee anes 9,120 9,191 71 
Average wages per month of male teacherS............0.ccccceeeces $52 31 $51 29 * $1 02 
a Ss ct s, Of fomale teachers.) <.c.-cjs.c0 ovis eins. vra'scie's 27 O1 $28 19 $1 18 

otaliwagestof male Caacherss. ccc ce ved sits ccisiec va uke weisnles neralawwats $737,470 99 $751,637 74 $14,166 75 
Ue oy OF tOMale LAAGHOYE cracrcrave Arie cve'steis's\s ware 018 oleae aisle cre ib ieis,od $1,179,540 11 $1,201,036 45 $21,496 84 
‘ SF AOE AH SEORCHORS 5s sia's oie ara: « o!ssaccibrele le ible. Jace ois ce Ours Diatere care ete $1,917,011 10 $1,952,674 19 $35,663 09 

Number of frame schoolhouses,........0..csccccesccccvvccccscecess 4,390 4,476 86 

“ of brick Po Ow cada citcea son can cecil o cue bale See 682 719 37 
“ of log “ Mala Mista aele tials tie ea cle smemomre aU eee 549 518 * 36 
“ of stone te, Bladuvaaralecat lervraiotel siete oaeite Mee aoe k aicle Saeib es 80 79 *1 

Total number of PP en aoa eae Sinise cea ne aienecinacamnarateme 5, 5,787 86 

Estimated value of houses and sites...........ccccccccccceccceccces $8,613,845 $9,115,354 $501,509 

Number of seats in schoolhouses......... ....ccscccecccccccccccccs 407,072 14,060 6,988 

- =-volumes' in district NDrares. vcsciecco iciuenteacee. velo hend 120,577 132,335 11,758 

© © volumes in township libraries... 6.00: .< ccs ccceoesas aeons 49,872 608 4,733 

< SS PELVAUG BENOGIS TEPOTENd 5 cy esa eles aa ap new ace ace aes 166 12 

Se PODS AN YEU BLO BOHOOIN gos .nas.d bhve de kx sce reat acces 5,845 7,934 2,089 
RECEIPTS FOR THE YEAR. 

On hand at commencement of school year.............2.cccceeceeece $576,056 03 $675,892 40 $99,836 37 

HOOCVGd TRORE GINGFIOG TALOR. 5s > ccc vns nak cnccsaeee sin eden 2,393,604 73 2,341,928 71 * 51,681 02 

. fie MOTEL ULE AER gs sod ahaa Gee anny sayace ee oe 466,086 05 508,551 87 42.465 82 

= my PrilbaryesehOOl $000.05... ack sivas ns hee decesissasaes 205,430 14 218,086. 29 12,606 1 

* SL ON-FOMAONE: DUDS, Vis'uc des ac inuse ee aveseuntanel ode 87,311 26 87,453 65 142 89 

Total, including receipts from other sources. ....................... 4,107,583 78 4,168,063 53 60,479 75 
EXPENDITURES FOR THE YEAR. 

Paid PO VORCNGID os acusier than satnined veer seaekeeeenied 4 ucut cer skiwhn $1,905,453 71 $1,958,481 15 $53,027 44 
a Or DRUGINGH ONG PEDAIA: cos cN. ove c a ieare al oe eitaea de 536,307 28 i 14,354 36 
OM DONS ANd WISOPERE. .' d ccwe sdon toupa  oeenke einen bees 884,954 41 898,106 41 13,152 00 

for other DUEDOBOG Fi5c ts, velettwsss een vntemares atari ste osu ‘ 600,901 48 619,112 98 18,211 50 

Pumopbodness of distttetas oo. sik 44 ss cugaciieccsahcccce cc clccés 1,850,764 19 1,826,160 48 * 24.608 


Three new schools were added to the State 
University at Ann Arbor during the year—a 
school of mines, a school of dentistry, and a 
school of homeopathic medicine. A hospital 
building was also erected for the medical de- 
partment. Additional buildings were also pro- 
vided for the State Charitable School at Cold- 
water; and the State House of Correction, pro- 
vided for by the Legislature of 187 3, was located 
at Ionia, and its construction proceeded with. 

_ The report of S. S. Cobb, Railroad Commis- 
sioner, bearing date of October 30, 1875, con- 
tains the following statistics; ; 


At the close of the year 1874, the railroad 
interests of Michigan were represented by 
thirty-four corporations, which owned a total 
of 5,278.36 miles of road, of which 3,314.98 
miles were within the State. In addition to 
this, there were 7,375 miles of double track, 
and 512 miles of sidings. The increase for 
the year shows 61.6 miles of road built in 
1874. 
The several corporations represented in the 
above railroads had a capital stock of $138,- 
850,373.61, or $26,529.76 per mile of road 
owned. The proportion of capital stock for 


sox — 
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the miles of road lying in the State was $63,- 


529,917.86. 

The total debt liabilities of these roads were 
$156,468,863.46, of which $95,674,237.07 is 
applicable to the miles of road in the State, or 
$30,128.56 per mile. 

The combined stock and debt amount to 
$56,862.77 per mile of road. 

The cost of these railroads and the equip- 
ment with which they are operated amounts 
to $54,453.91 per mile. 

Earnings and Expenses.—The gross earnings 
of the thirty-four roads were $45,899,289.74, or 
$8,179.94 per mile of road operated. Of this, 
27 per cent. was from passengers, 2 per cent. 
from mail, 144; per cent. from express, 69 per 
cent. from freight, and 3, per cent. from mis- 
cellaneous sources. 

The total of operating expenses was $30,543, - 
249.18, or $5,442.52 per mile of road. This 
shows a decrease, as compared with the previ- 
ous year, of 8,%3, per cent. 

The earnings per train per mile were, for pas- 


-senger-trains, $1.59; freight-trains, $1.71; or an 


average, for all trains earning revenue, of $1.65. 

The average expense for operating, per train 
per mile, was, for all trains, $0.91.7; and for 
trains earning revenue, $1.10. The interest 
expense per revenue earning train per mile, 
was 39 cents; or a total of train per mile ex- 
pense of $1.49. 

The interest liability of these roads for the 
year was (approximately) $10,904,490.46, of 
which $2,231,044.76 remained unpaid. Eight 
companies failed to pay any part of their in- 
terest, and seven companies paid but part of 
their interest. . 

The operating expenses and interest of 
twenty-three companies exceeded their gross 
earnings by a total of $2,469,977.26. 

The net earnings for all the roads show a 
total of $15,856,040.61, or $2,737.42 per mile 
of road operated. 

The above amount is equal to 544, per cent. 


on the total cost of roads and equipment, and 


5,2, per cent. on the investment represented by 


the paid-up stock and debt. 


But one company paid any dividends during 
the year—the Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern having paid one of 10 per cent. on their 
preferred stock, and one of 3} per cent. on the 
common stock. 

The train mileage for the year was 9,352,272 
miles for passenger-trains, 18,119,684 miles for 
freight-trains, 257,173 for mixed trains, and 
6,068,199 miles for construction and other 
trains: a total train mileage of 33,824,000, 
or of trains earning revenue, 27,155,802 miles. 

The number of passengers carried was 10,- 
268,373; and the passengers carried one mile 
were 430,392,230. 

The aggregate tons of freight moved were - 
14,318,317, and the tons carried one mile, as 
hes by twenty-two roads, were 1,982,955, - 

96. 

The character of the business done may be 

seen from the following table: 


CLASSES OF FREIGHT CARRIED. 


Per Cent. 

COPGRIB rain ow. cieiein (a wine’ allots ome ole tieizivie sales ouale sie 15.15 
Agricultural products, except grain........... 1.94 
PIOUR wos css hs oe Seco e's Sie sieieveleie'igiavs wrcleia cise tues 8.98 
IPPO VISIONS). c7ocicie’s ccisinieclossist3chteleveteicidie sieve natelalwiets 2.87 
DEAN ULACTR IGOR sore stucsacclersintgse ince clors's.sieve wis clelnsin cs 2.18 
ATAMOIS S osteiei chores g Sotsieiesiecie cers Naver stelle atone: 5.17 
Lumber and forest products..............4.. MULT, 
DA ceeawcinaictda so oe wea ioe cise giaieioecicne menos 6.61 
TOW ANd: OUNEs: COLES -2-c setae coe sis.c <c'ee o siciesisiores 9.77 
Stone “and : bricKoc. 5 cese cscs waste sasacesc 1.46 
Merchandise and other articles............... 29.54 


There were in the State 759 stations, or one 
for each 41 miles of road. The thirty-four com- 
panies employ in the State 15,608 persons—an 
average of four men to each mile of road. 

Mr. Samuel H. Row, the State Insurance 
Commissioner, furnishes the following abstract 
of the insurance within the State for the last 
five years preceding 1875, the returns for that 


year not being yet received. 


FIRE INSURANCE, 


The mutual fire-insurance companies of the 
State are limited in territory to two counties, 
contiguous to each other; said companies num- 
bered, December 31, 1874, thirty-five separate 
organizations. Abstracts of annual reports 
show (December 31st): 


TOTALS. 1870. 1871. 1872. 1878. 1874, 
MIRE ee os yee nirekensen $63,261,456 | $69,666,180 | $75,503,263 | $80,525,803 | $85,618,781 
TEGMMMER cero yi ucen ia oss esceseatssees 32,051 35,876 89.27 41,587 44.038 
2 SRST SN EEE OE Emme pT een $112,211 $111,247 $140,719 $113,450 $135,678 
DIMMS Gk ios \ seu dieysssss arte osss $90,647 00 | $85,164 88 | $104,096 56 | $95,925 69 | $109,980 55 


The aggregate Michigan business of stock, 
the same term of years is as follows: 


fire, and fire-marine insurance companies for 


Premiums rage ges 
YEAR. Risks written. received. 
Paid. Incurred. 
ES pee ete rae ss coe. oc cbeceedctsteseles $131,607,138 00 $1,613,241 53 $978,589 08 $989,049 68 
DORM eee Css as acy cccdeceharer secs 136,469,945 00 1,647,507 24 942,946 92 1,033,951 54 
UY Ca Pr ho al) a a ee 158,304,755 00 2,208,735 00 1,266,517 76 1,835,407 91 
DOTS Me Ue Rew aN  bian vives corendbee tees 164,478,795 00 2,505,333. 23 1,336,806 47 1,436,461 81 
BUA is anie dss Wea SEIT ¢ wee soso s otanieaenete 162,258,056 78 2,570,687 63 1,225,872 68 1,273,252 66 
WAM gia vss sade achine: $758,118,687 78 | $10,545,504 63 | 5,750,782 91 | $6,068,128 60 
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The number of Michigan stock, fire, and fire- 
marine insurance companies is three; the com- 
panies of other States, and foreign governments, 
reporting to the Insurance Bureau during the 
years above given, varied from 96 to 109. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 

The following is a compilation of the new 
business done in Michigan, embracing policies 
issued and the amount and claims paid, for the 
years 1871, 1872, 1873, and 1874: 


2 NEW POLICIES ISSUED. | oe 
YEAR. : a miums, I paid. 
5 a (Old and New 
© | Number. Amount. Business.) 
ALSO joie esl osss cid hao Site lars a Ade eae Slew Us Semis ical ae alee 56 10,156 | $17,839,265 00 $1,824,975 80 } $482,190 00 
PSC Diavcretel cic. os bla cite iavote bins avaerorsiciolele ciate haere cla Siac siarssle ees 45 7,852 15,472,579 00 1,966,492 91 432,206 00 
SLB cod ara src oei seis fais ue larato cri. Crovcla ia wkd wre isrete cotole ove tars T,0T5 15,164,597 00 1,844,262 92 542,867 00 
BY ¢ Soe See Pei ay ky Oa errnyseririese et ter ine te nes rear rr iae kerr s 87 5,485 10,786,043 00 1,730,857 23 568,622 55 


The amounts stated above as losses paid for 
the years mentioned are very largely below the 
actual sums returned to policy-holders, as they 
do not include any return-premiums or divi- 
dends. The total of premium receipts is the 


actual amount of nominal premium charged, 
but in the mutual dividend-paying companies 
a large rebate is really made, which, properly 
separated, would decrease the premiums or add 
to the amount received by the policy-holders. 


SYNOPSIS OF NUMBER OF LIFE COMPANIES IN MICHIGAN AND PREMIUM RECEIPTS FROM 1861: TO 
1874, BOTH INOLUSIVE. 


PNA Re nclatasoae ssiieaciar losses 1861. 1862. 1868. 1864, 1865. 1866. 1867. 
No. of companies ............ 12 15 20 20 24 84 43 
IPYOMNUIMNG 5 ciosivicisisic,a'< sfosre syeie's's $63,335 00) $97,780 00) $215,191 00) $365,362 00) $542,856 33| $500,207 00/$1,005,613 08 
YEAR... .cscceccessccescccecs 1868. 1869. 1870. 1871. 1872. 1878. 1874, 
INO: Of ‘companies. 6. siess 0: 47 54 66 56 7 45 44 87 
Premiums’... ss0siiscscsveee «+ |$1,186,820 90) $1,888,889 76] $1,690,577 08| $1,824,975 30) $1,966,492 91 | $1,843,206 49) $1,730,857 28 


The following shows the number and amount 
of policies in force in this State at the close 
(December 81st) of the years 1871, 1872, 1873, 
and 1874: 


No. of Amount in 
YEAR. Policies. Force. 
MN GTLy prccra sytc Gn tee a sete icronice 29,212 $59,498,951 00 
aS Y Olesen Oe 29,192 59,641,984 00 
DSU cetenitc a teks soe oa ete 29,421 61,548,167 00 
NY ¢ Seat te a are RR 5,049 54,165,454 00 


Only one of the life-insurance companies is a 


Gross receipts into the State Treasury..........csssceccssccccacccccececcs PTE SPENCE OU ee eee- $2,208,929 55 
Balance in fiery October 1, 1874. PEE a mpielereiwivicis Soles heise ee ue pene 556416 64066 6s bee espe ene acne ve voroat 82 
LOWE 108 DETION, 5 6. ass ca dav eachiddebbeess coeuas sdb ences engubeteadseas cede ocetvcbiseveparteberper te 279 87 
Gross expenditure during the same time. ...........ccccecccccccccccccccecccceeceece dec cadudvam Fodeveds * #000 097 8T 
Balance September 80, 1875........ Vad plie era Meee tem ase ccs eceeso ven bes ete ei sthack hen a tsiaane ed peeegersies $1,229,106 50 
Showing an increase in balance, and also an excess of receipts over expenditures during the period, of......... $158,882 18 
As stated above, the gross Treasury receipts were...............- $2,208,929 5 
This covers the price of State swamp-land, expended in the construction of swamp-land State roads, being— —_ 
A eee ee 28 dia aia wie ow srerd sislasais'a na ween bewieboaald 72,882 23 
eeeeeee ee ee eee eee ee eee eee ee ereereeeeneeee 7 
Leaving for net cash receipts during the period 
Of cash there was received as not revenue..-r-s0«.0.ssessssseeseosees sence Lene aa a OO 
And from refunding and reimbursements.......1.222 0777227727007" URiabesibeke os vadibsilede® *-8 000 IB 8 29 by 
—_—_—_—_——_. 483,237 89. 


Michigan corporation. The decrease in the 
number of foreign companies doing business in 
the State is due in part to the depression of 
business affecting insurance everywhere, and 
in part to the caution taken by the Insurance 
Commissioner to exclude all companies whose 
exhibits do not promise adequate indemnity to 
policy-holders. | 
The following is a summary exhibit of the 
financial transactions of the State Treasury 
during the fiscal twelve months closing on 
September 30, 1875: 


$1,658,309 93 
15,416 19 
eeeereeeeeee iit Dene eee eee eee eee eee ee | $1,668,726 12 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The net cash revenue receipts were: 
RE PON CINGCE CONGO Ey oe tice clcic elelove cis tie wiv cioie ole wivie:ciseha(e dis fo» ajorels\alo%s Sievers: vy creielarwicie’s $970,504 99 
From | BPGchiG tAXOGs od és svccwisie ccc ciee Deira fatca aiatorn erendia whaleiats/ sje tele tere clas clclelerebiciena aitve's 536,480 93 
From trust funds...... Re cinratie te oifeltete teenie th le vena Minis Glordia.s este Slerslee payer eis Gene Mieeiole 61,967 05 
$1,568,952 97 
Miscellaneous ..... see ee teen cece cnet cece ceases cece seen en en en ennnsaeseee ences aisteisicleisis ofeisle oe 84,356 96 
Total Ordinary PeVEnWe TECOIPtS -ooi5.asis\cio's 0:0; c1arvis 01019 be bien 0isivie sesso cisieltiss aie bisjelsieiacis.cc eines $1,653,809 93 
To which add reimbursements aS above..............20005 ee ieimatove sie cporsie a nolsina Moers sida sisteleieics A 15,416 19 
Giving for receipts for the fiscal period available for general purposes...... sieleisievelnielaie ecaah oe cs . $1,668,726 12 


The amount of copper and iron ore reported 
from the Upper Peninsula for taxation in 1875 
was: 

Copper—tons, 15,219; Ibs., 1,011; tax, T5c. per ton $11,414 62 
Iron—tons, 793,153; Ibs., 1,480; tax, le. per ton.. $7,981 53 

The tax is based on the reports of produc- 
tion in 1874. 

The salt inspection for the year was 1,080,- 
865 barrels. The business increases steadily, 
mainly in Saginaw Valley. 

In Headley & McCall’s annual statement of 
_the business of that valley for the year, the fol- 
lowing estimate is made of the pine-lumber : 


Lumber cut in the State.......... 2,691,965,388 fee 


SUIDPIOS Cb. ec cavevsseccedos «+ 1,383,870,000 ‘ 
Lumber on hand....... Ai pale ae . 804,286,853 * 
Old logs on‘hands.'. 2. ..ceccsecs. . 695,194,871 * 


The lumber business was greatly depressed 
for the year, and prices ruled low. 

The report of the State-prison Inspectors for 
the year ending September 30, 1875, shows a 
balance of net earnings for the year of $10,- 
209.65. Number of convicts at beginning of 
year, 703; received, 391; discharged, 259 ; 


pardoned, 26; escaped, 5; died, 10; sentences 


reversed, 6; sentence commuted, 1; number 
remaining, 788. Average term of sentences, 
8.15 years; life-sentences, 8. Since 1847 sev- 
enty persons have been sentenced to solitary 
confinement in the State-prison for life. Of 
these convicts the report says: 


Of these, 26 have died; 7 were discharged for new 

trial and not reconvicted ; 8 were pardoned; 2 have 
escaped ; 2 have been commuted to House of Cor- 
rection; 3 are insane, and 22 have been commuted 
from solitary confinement to imprisonment for life, 
leaving now in prison 24 whose sentence was soli- 
tary confinement for life. 

Of the insane solitary convicts, one was convicted 
in 1848, and, with one or two intervals, has been in 
solitary confinement since his committal; was par- 
tially insane when he came, and has continued in 
about the same condition. 

One was committed in 1854; was partially insane 
when committed, and for the last ten years has been 
mopetosely and totally insane. : 

he third one was gonvicted in 1866; seemed 
to be partially insane when committed, and his in- 
sanity has continued to grow upon him since his ar- 
rival here. 

Sinee 1847—the year in which the death-penalty 
was abolished—there have been 89 convicts sen- 
tenced tothis prison to hard labor for life, and these 
‘were convicted of murder in second degres, rape, 
arson, robbery, etc., 16 of whom are now in prison. 


_ And referring to certain tables accompany- 
ing the report, it is added: 

It will be seen that a period of twenty-eight years 
has elapsed since the change in the law abolishing 
the death-penalty ; and it will also be seen, upon 
examination, the same number were sentenced to 


solitary confinement during the first half of this pe- 
riod as during the last half; while during the same 
time the convictions for other and lesser crimes in- 
creased nearly one-half, and the population of the 
State in the same ratio. . 
MIGNE, Jacques Pavt Assf, a French 
writer and publisher, born at Saint-Flour, Oc- 
tober 25, 1800; died in November, 1875. He 
studied theology at Orleans, was for a time 
professor at the College of Chateaudun, and 
was ordained as priest in 1824. Long misun- 
derstandings with the bishop of his diocese 
caused him to resign his position as curate in | 
Puiseaux. In 1833 he went to Paris and found- 
ed the Univers religieua,. afterward 1 Univers, 
which, in a short time, became the leading 
Catholic organ. He soon possessed a large 
printing establishment, from which he pub- 


lished editions of the Latin and Greek Church 


fathers, and other collections of theological 
works, comprising many hundreds of volumes. 
In 1868 his printing establishment was de- 
stroyed by fire; the losses, which were cov- 
ered by insurance, amounting to more than 
6,000,000 francs. 

MINNESOTA. One of the most important 
public matters to be noted in this State, for 
1875, is the census, which shows the total 
population, on May Ist, to have been 597,278, 
being an increase of 57,572 since 1870. The 
population by counties was as follows: 


Number Total 
COUNTIES. of Males, | Females. | Popula- 
Families tion 

AVEGD ois codkateeissce ee 29 144 89 205 
ABNOR Ecc ccdccnge's tess 1,093 2,773 2,681 5,709 
Beek G0". 36's waiesss'aie's's Fs 537 1,246 999 2,256 
BentOAW tse ssedscene 884 1,066 908 1,974 
Big Stone:..... cudcene 85 171 128 805 
Blas arth. oc a5... wee 8,899 | 10,903 9,900 | 20,942 
Browe soles. clisesideee 1,866 5,113 4,698 9,815 
QCarltonics ss aeisn- sews wie 109 285 199 495 
ORIVERS co cssy ics cinsincie.s 2,219 6,953 6,080 | 13,033 
DARA ea nchcsccsccnselee 63 73 56 239 
Chippewa..... 674 1,608 1,367 2,97T 
Chisago st6eter. cases, 1,184 8,224 2,815 6,046 
MSIE 5 visi sin ctist-s baad cle's 807 830 593 1,451 
Cook...... siveeete we wee’ 41 15 10 215 
Cottonwood... 655 1,582 1,288 2,870 
Crow Wing... 199 541 1,031 
Dakota:...... 2,946 9,191 8,010 | 17,360 
Dodge:..... 1,853 5,403 4,635 | 10, 
Douglas ... 1,308 8,350 2,969 |. 6,319 
Faribault.... 2,062 5,804 5,821 | 11,131 
Fillmore..... 5,095 | 14,884 |. 18,446 | 28.337 
Freeborn...... Aides 2,419 6,996 6,191 | 18,189 
Goodhue.......... e----| 5,170 | 15,224 | 18,229 | 28,500 
Grant o.sc.5fsavlaces ‘ 261 * 653 538 1,191 
Hennepin......... 8,692 | 25,833 | 22,620 | 48,275 
Houston .... 2,914 8,594 7,966 | 16,566 
Isanti. saa 824 2,099 1,795 8,901 
Jackson ....... 787 | 1, 1,661 | 3,506 
‘Kanabec........ 59 161 1 311 
Kandiyohi..............| » 1,599 4,307 8,776 8,083 
Lac Qui Parle......... “ 277 TAT 678 1,428 
Lake sssteesopeseses us 30 50 37 161 
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Nomber Total 
COUNTIES. of Males. | Females. | Popula- 
Families. tion 

Mesuenne.smetarcca > 2,274 6,966 6,266 | 18,237 
MANCOMN Gs cise c.sisiei 2 cles 231 173 1 
Dy Olas cscs este 561 1,382 1,161 2,548 
Mic ieOd sass <tc sicieisre wicios 1,615 4,531 4,120 8,651 
[Miantinc rea tecettieis sie = sisieye 756 2,002 1,736 8,738 
Meeker ai ciae si ceele 1,734 4,522 4,104 8,626 
Mille Tacs s. erassics a 3 238 693 607 1,300 
IMOrrisOny 2-22 sian sisine sa: 527 1,438 1,278 2,722 
IMO WET jets e.cinizisis: as sccm 52 2,473 7,270 6,412 | 13,682 
MEUETAY 3, 2 sisni0s aie isiceie 1 704 625 1,829 
INicolletes2. sos pancreas 1,923 5,961 5,541 | 11,525 
INODles \ccieee sc sicis odie els 615 1,483 1,317 2,750 
Olmsted jes, acscecst 8,740 | 11,152 784 | 20,946 
Otter Dail se cciceresar ct 2,021 4,895 | 4,278 9,174 
Pomblige 3 i605 68 389 10 4 202 
PING. 54 c6 tase eseccsie < 130 434 272 795 
POE Ss Che vcsiaeceas eas 251 541 872 937 
BOG) ssc vase vie erswicise as 794 | 2,098 1,980 4,078 
RAMSCY es ceoiacaciccie ss 6,730 | 18, 17,877 | 86,204 
ed WO0d sais sis '<diesisie-s 673 1,598 ; 2,982 
RON VILE: aisle d.sscisterctarcveiess 1,407 8,660 8,216 6,876 
IRICOs sis cissciseetsicaiesiscles 8,772 | 10,746 | 9,817 | 20,622 
ROCKS ce ciajsleidinioressttinc eas 444 999 862 1,861 
Se Louis ia. ten ses 766 1,794 1,613 8,517 
BCOEE Aoraie tec colse sie sisters 2,119 6,481 5,854 | 12,394 
herburne ssa Acie seit ei 598 1,626 1,392 8,018 
Sibley ciscse scsseciicars.s 1,602 4,653 4,229 8,884 
PUCALDS recite sciences 8,241 9,427 8,361 | 17,797 
Steeleniccenscccn ose 1,933 5,698 5,033 | 10,739 
BtSVENB ss 6b. 5 26sied «30a 163 427 859 

esinf al teieishccetet siete 469 1,233 1,036 2,269 
MOG aatecccaciiecteisaleves 766 2,065 1,753 8,818 
TYAVEOYSO: o:c,6:s.00:01e 0-0 ee a6 27 51 1 
Wabasha. i tcne.wcireers 8,103 9,088 8,181 | 17,296 
Wadenass.2200 ase sso 118 90 
IWHBECR Sees stent os 1,831 5,256 4,737 9,994 
Washington... ./..2-.<:. 2,547 8,065 6,571 | 14,751 
Wiaton Walls. sci cccssais 1,040 2,141 1,883 4, 
Walkiniceesaeaencacss 114 805 196 528 
WHHOND: < sieje a coecea'ea ¥e,0 4,962 | 14,158 | 18,128 | 27,385 
Witight.cccte osecetees 2,599 7,289 6,486 | 13,775 
Yellow Medicine....... 1,324 1,156 2, 


The following are the totals of the above, 
together with the number of blacks, mulattoes, 
Indians, and half-breeds, not there included : 


Number of white families...........ce0cee8 111,207 
Number of males..... Melee atone Nemaeis Nein’ 814,742 
Number of females,.......... festarncyereel ane aie% 280,005 
otal populston’ ccc ccaciccsssics scieciceeieeciele ove 597,278 
Males over twenty-one years...............- 150,908 
Persons between five and twenty-one....... 224,353 
Number of negroes..... AP irr CO Oe 506 
INumber/of mulattoess< esc. ccicns sss ae ees 809 
Number of indians jou sirscaccwounee cies s 819 
Number of-half-breeds: 77.2 <2 ccs cwicwre nee 1,252 


Of the total population, 876,000 were of 
native, and 217,429 of foreign birth ; the nativ- 
ity of the remainder was reported to be un- 
known. The States and foreign countries in 
which they were born were as follows: 


Native born. 


Foreign born. 


Minnesota........... 205,949 | Canada ..... qneataaons ¢ 19,3831 
Connecticut......... 2,597 | England........ eeeee 7,054 
BBDOIB oe es oss iarias D2, Ora Vreeland i. scs,ecroa gues - 22,838 
Indiana .. ATO! | EBCOUADG oe cia, «27550510 5 
Iowa...... G849) Wales cos ocacc asics 1,057 
Kentucky.. LjT2T | Sweden esis eieiies.sis . 80,507 
sole Stecsbistefeisisins 10,764 | Norway ............. 58,766 
Massachusetts....... 5,880 | Denmark ............ 4,052 
Michigan... 6 6 se5s4s 012 | Holland ...6..5<.se6 - 41,788 
PEWISOUER 25 isco cess 1,580 | BYAn00 5 cex< vas ceue . 1,288 
New Hampshire..... 8,888 | Switzerland.......... 2,188 
New dersey........ « D24deAustrig. oj. uae ease 8,158 
New York.......... 41,344 | Bohemia............. 4,270 
Ohi0.... sseesrceee. 18,320 | Baden ..... 1,700 
Pennsylvania........ 2. Bavarlaes onus soo oooh 2,131 
Vermont... ....... - 1,030 | Hanover............ 2,117 
Virginia and W. Va.. 2,030 | Prussia.............. 29,216 
‘Wieconsin:;, .:..-.< 80,884 | Wirtemberg....... <e 
Other States......... 5,669 | Germany............. 23,501 
Other countries....... 8,988 
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Among the foreign-born people the Scandi- 
navians take the lead, the Norwegians, Swedes, 
and Danes, numbering 88,325. Germany fol- 
lows with 59,602, and Ireland comes next with 
22,888. The Dominion of Canada sent over 
19,331 of her people. The nativity of the Ger- 
man-speaking people has not been satisfactorily 
settled by the assessors. The instructions of 
the Secretary of State required the German 
population to be registered under the different 
countries; but these instructions were disre- 
garded in many counties, and since the unifica- 
tion of the German Empire there was a general 
disposition to ignore the old lines, and nearly 
all were anxious to put themselves down as 
hailing from ‘‘Germany.” It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the number of persons set down as 
having been born in Prussia, Hanover, Bavaria, 
Baden, and Wirtemberg, does not by any means 
cover all the immigrants from these divisions 
of the Fatherland. 

In regard to agricultural productions the 
last has been one of the most prosperous years 
in the history of the State. The following 
statement exhibits the progress of the State in 
population and agriculture since 1860: 


6, 

Oats, acres... 64,000 441,102 877,102 | 589 

Oats, bushels.| 2,176,000) 15,775,000 | 18,600,000 | 625 

Six principal 

n acres. 805,500} 2,622,824 2,816,824 | 758 00 

Six principal} ° 

grain bush.| 7,564,000} 57,436,500 | 49,872,500 | 659 00 

Val. of wheat- 

a eee $1,192,845) $27,753,750 | $26,560,905 | 2,226 00 
Value of six 

principal cr’s.| $2,740,950) $36,588,450 | $33,847,500 | 1,284 00 


The area of the State in acres is 51,701,760, 
of which 14,106,269 have not been surveyed 
by the United States. In the 37,595,491 acres 
surveyed are 60,000 farms, of which, as above 
stated, 2,816,418 acres are under tillage. 

The reports of the Surveyor-General show 
that 177,316,829 feet of lumber were scaled in 
the first or Stillwater district; 149,350,820 in 
the second or Minneapolis district ; and 955,761 
in the third or Duluth district. 

The three State Fish Commissioners have 
made a report, showing that Minnesota has no 
less than 1,601,840 acres of inland lake surface, 
exclusive of rivers and parts of Lakes Supe- 
rior and Pepin; which is nearly three and @ 
third acres of water to every hundred acres of 


EO aa 1875. Increase, | Terese 
AND CROPS. ‘ per cent, 
Population... 172,022 597,279 425,257 | 247 00 
No. of farms. 18,081 60,000 41,919 | 2382 00 
Tilled acres.. 845,000) 2,816,413 2,471,413 | 706 00 
Wheat, acres. 115,000} 1,764,109 1,649,109 | 1,484 00 
Wheat, bush.|} 2,186,993) 81,475,000 | 29,288,007 | 1,839 00 
Corn, acres.. 112,000 364,683 251,683 | 225 00 
Corn, bushels.| 2,941,952) 9,500,000 558,048 | 222 4 
00 


land. In France 498,750 acres of lakes and — 


ponds yield an annual rental of $2,000,000. 
The commissioners are of opinion that if Min- 
nesota should cultivate its lakes as France has 
done, the annual income would be not less 
than $6,488,465. ‘It is capable of demonstra- 
tion,” they say, “that ten acres of water well 
cultivated with fish will produce a greater an- 


j 
' 
¢ 
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nual yield than a like amount of land culti- 
vated with its usual products. Both white-fish 
and lake-trout are natives of our waters, but 
those with which the trade is supplied here 
have been brought to us from outside of our 
own State, and might just as well have been 
produced and harvested in our own waters, 
giving employment to many of our own citi- 
zens, and being a source of considerable rev- 
enue.” 

White-fish is regarded as one of the best 
kinds,with which to stock the lakes. This fish 
is a native in Minnesota waters, north of a line 
drawn through Lake Osakis in Douglas County; 
all the lakes and ponds of Michigan are stocked 
with it. It can be domesticated in all the 
lakes of Minnesota, where a depth of fifty or 
seventy-five feet can be found. Salmon is also 
an excellent fish for cultivation. Experiments 
with lake herring, fresh-water smelts, eels, and 


many other fish, are recommended. The plan 


proposed by the commissioners contemplates 
an expenditure of $5,000 a year for three or 
four years. After the waters have become 
stocked, it will require about $1,500 or $2,000 
a year-to protect them. — 

By an act of the Legislature, approved March 
9, 1875, a Board of Commissioners was consti- 
tuted and named in the act for the following 
purposes: 1. To examine the country, rivers, 


and lakes, lying between the head of steam- 


boat navigation on the St. Croix River and 
the waters of Lake Superior at the head of 
that lake, to determine the most feasible route 
for a canal connecting those points, 2. To 
make a careful and correct survey of the route 
which promises most for the future develop- 
ment of the country. 8. To make to the Legis- 
lature a report accompanied with maps and 
drawings, showing as nearly as practicable 
the features of the country over which such 
survey may pass, and a careful estimate of the 
cost for the construction of such water-channel 
or canal. They were also required to extend 
their survey so as to be able to include in their 
report a correct statement regarding the feasi- 
bility of a canal from Duluth to some point on 
the Mississippi River near Sandy Lake in Min- 
nesota. In making their first report the com- 
missioners stated that they had not had time 
or sufficient means to make a survey, and that 
they had performed only the first of the duties 
prescribed by the Legislature, viz., that of 
making a preliminary examination. 

Three routes were examined, and the con- 
clusion at which the board arrived is that the 
preferable one is via the Bois Brule and St. 
Croix Rivers, noting as the greatest and only 
objection to this route the fact that there is no 
natural harbor at the mouth of the Brule River 
—an objection which, without explanation, 
would seem decisive against the conclusion of 
the board—the report stating that this stream 
enters the lake where it has a straight line of 
shore for many miles, affording no natural 
harbor whatever. 
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Another route examined was from the 
Dalles, at Taylor’s Falls, to the mouth of the Na- 
meogon River, thence up that river and across 
the summit to the waters of White River, or 


-some stream to be ascertained to be most fea- 


sible to connect with the waters of Lake Su- 
perior. This line is two hundred and fifty 
miles long. The report does not state expli- 
citly how many miles of canal excavation will 
be required. It does state that it will involve 
the construction of nineteen dams and nine- 
teen locks, and indeterminately speaks o 

‘several more.” . 

The third route examined lies via the St. 
Croix, Kettle, Black Hoof, and Left Hand Rivers, 
a distance of about two hundred miles. There 
is a fall of forty-five feet in nine miles above 
the mouth of Kettle River, to overcome which 
dams will be manifestly necessary, though how 
many the report does not state. The falls of 
Kettle River make a descent of nearly eighteen 
feet, and from the head of Lower Falls, so called, 
to the head of Upper Falls, a distance of four 
and one-half miles, the river falls a distance of 
twenty-five feet. How many dams or locks 
will be found necessary to overcome these ob- 
stacles is not stated. 

“It is to be regretted,” says the Governor, 
“that the board had not time and means to 
come to more explicit results. It is for the 
Legislature to consider whether the conclusions 
of the commission warrant further appropria- 
tions.” 

The finances of the State are reported to be 
in asound condition. The Auditor states the 
actual value of taxable property to be at least 
$300,000,000, making allowance for all ex- 
emptions, Finding that the special State tax 
of one-half mill, imposed by the act of last 
winter, would probably be unnecessary, he as- 
sumed the responsibility, with the approval 
of the Governor, of certifying to the county 
auditors two and one-tenth mills only. The 
amount which this will yield will be found 
sufficient, with delinquent taxes to be collect- 
ed, and other sources of revenue, to meet all 
deferred appropriations, the expenses of. the 
State government, and all other necessary pub- 
lic disbursements. 

The question relating to the financial obli- 
gations of the State, arising out of the ‘* Minne- 
sota State railroad bonds,” has been brought 
prominently before the public by the extended 
discussion of this subject in the recent mes- 
sages to the Legislature of the retiring and the 
incoming Governor. ‘ This subject,’ said Gov- 
ernor Davis, ‘‘has been a topic of reproach by 
our creditors, and recrimination, excuse, and 
defense, by many of our citizens, for more than 
fifteen years.”” The amount of the bonds out- 
standing against the State, the validity ‘of 
which has been disputed, is about $2,275,000. 
They are held by persons in all parts of the 
country, who are debarred from the ordinary 
remedy provided by the courts of justice, and 
are forced to rely wholly upon the power of 
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the State. <A brief history of this question be- 
comes important at this time. 

By the constitution of Minnesota, as framed 
by the convention, it was prescribed that the 
credit of the State should never be given or 
loaned in aid of any individual, association, or 
corporation; and that the public debt of the 
State should never, in the aggregate, exceed 
$250,000. When these provisions were framed, 
in 1857, the Territory had been invested by the 
United States with grants of lands in trust, to 
build certain specified railroads. These lands 
were granted to four companies. In conse- 
quence of the general panic which soon after 
occurred, no capital could be secured for the 
construction of the roads for which these mu- 
nificent grants had been made. The lands 
were given to aid in the construction of about 
1,300 miles of railroad, and the statute which 
conferred them provided for a reversion to the 
United States of a large part of them, unless 
the roads were completed within ten years. 
So strong was the desire of the people for the 
construction of the roads that the constitu- 
tional obstacles above referred to were re- 
moved by the adoption, in 1858, of an amend- 
ment to the constitution. It provided, in sub- 
stance, that the credit of the State shall never 
be given or loaned in aid of any individual, 
association, or corporation, except for the 
purpose of expediting the construction of the 
railroads for which these lands had been 
granted. In other words, this amendment 
authorized the State to loan or give its 
credit in aid of these particular enterprises, 
and it limited the amount for which the State 
was authorized to become responsible to $5,- 
000,000. The amendment also provided, with 
great precision of direction, when and how the 
aid or loan was to be given, which provision 
was, that whenever either of the companies 
produced to the Governor satisfactory evi- 
dence, by affidavit of the chief-engineer, treas- 
urer, and two directors of the company, that 
any ten miles of the road were actually com- 
pleted and ready for placing the superstructure 
thereon, then the Governor should cause to be 
issued and delivered to the company the spe- 
cial bond of the State, bearing interest at seven 
per cent. per annum, payable in New York, as 
a loan of publie credit, to the amount of $100,- 
000. Issues in the same amount were also re- 
quired to be made upon the furnishing of like 
evidence that any ten miles had been actually 
completed and cars running thereon. By this 
amendment the faith and credit of the State 
oo SS , for the payment of the 
interest and the redemption of the princi 
of the bonds. " in 

As this was merely a loan of the credit of 
the State, the amendment providently pre- 
scribed by what security the State should be 
indemnified in case the companies should de- 
fault in payment. It was therefore provided 
that each company should make provision for 
the punctual payment and redemption of these 
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bonds, and for the punctual payment of the 
interest which should accrue thereon, in such 
manner as to exonerate the State from any ad- 
vances of money for that purpose, and as secu- 
rity therefor the Governor was required to 
demand and receive from each of the compa- 
nies, before issuing any of the bonds, a mort- 
gage of the net profits of the road and a con- 
veyance of the first 240 sections of land, free 
from prior incumbrances, in trust, to secure 
the State from loss on the bonds; and, as fur- 
ther security, the Governor was direated to 
exact of the companies an amount of first- 
mortgage bonds on their roads, lands, and 
franchises, corresponding to the State bonds 
issued, to be transferred to the Treasurer of 
the State at the time of the issue of the State 
bonds. It was also provided that in case the 
companies made default in payment of interest 
or principal due on the bonds issued to them, 
no more State bonds should be issued, and the 
Governor was required to sell the bonds of 
the defaulting companies, or to sell the said 
240 sections of land, or to require a foreclosure 
of the mortgage which covered all the roads, 
lands, and franchises. 

The companies accepted these provisions, 
and work upon the roads was begun immedi- 
ately. 

After the companies had earned a large 
amount of these securities, a warfare was made 
upon them, which was so far suecessful that 
distrust was excited; the companies were un- 
able to negotiate them and obtain funds to 
carry on construction, and they ceased to be 
marketable. Work was therefore stopped, and 
the companies made default in the payment of 
interest. They have become insolvent. The 
State then proceeded to foreclose its securities. 
By these foreclosure proceedings it acquired 
about 250 miles of graded road, the franchises 
of the companies, the lands of the companies— 
in fact, it acquired the title to all the securities 
which it had taken for its indemnity, including 
nearly five million acres of land, as security for 
its liability upon $2,275,000 of bonds with in- 
terest. Here, then, the State—a surety—be- 
came the owner of assets enough to satisfy all 
this claim over and over again. 

In 1860 another amendment to the consti- 
tution was adopted, “‘ expunging ”’ the amend- 
ment of 1858, and providing that “‘no law levy- 
ing a tax or making other provisions for the 
payment of principal or interest of the bonds 
denominated Minnesota State railroad bonds 
shall take effect or be in force until such law 
shall have been submitted to a vote of the peo- 
ple of the State, and adopted by a majority of 
the electors of the State voting upon the same.” 
“The duty of the state at this stage,” said 
Governor Davis, ‘‘ was an obvious one. It 


was to make provision for an adjustment of 
the question by means of the securities which 


it held for that purpose. But this duty was 
wholly neglected. The lands and road-bed 
and franchises which it held for its indemnity 
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were granted by it to existing companies free 
and clear, and the result has been the develop- 
ment of our railway system to its present pro- 
portions.” 

In May, 1871, a popular vote was taken ona 
proposition for a settlement by arbitration of 
these claims, when 21,499 votes were cast 
against and 9,293 in favor of the proposition, 
the total vote being less than half the average 
vote of the State. Ex-Governor Davis is of 
opinion that the questions involved might be 
settled by a board of arbitrators. He says: 

If a board of commissioners, composed of men of 
or not of this State, eminent for integrity and judi- 
cial wisdom, could be invested with jurisdiction to 
hear and determine the questions involved, by a 
consideration of every equity, legal or moral, exist- 
ing on either side of the controversy, it cannot be 
presumed that our people would hesitate to perform 
the award. Ifthese bonds were void in their incep- 
tion for any reason; or if they were procured by 
fraudulent representations or unfaithful perform- 
ance of conditions precedent; or if there is a class 
of unfortunate persons who invested in good faith, 
for value, without notice so that the last-named de- 
fense is not applicable to them ; or if they are wholly 
due—let us meet each responsibility as becomes a 
be State, holding its honor dearer than anything 
else. 

The political canvass was opened with the 
assembling of the State Reform Convention in 
St. Paul, on June 16th. In the call for this 
convention it was declared that ‘‘ the time has 
come for the formation of a political party, in- 
cluding among other reformatory measures in 
its platform the suppression of the liquor-trafiic, 
with its burden of taxation, the adjustment of 
the relations existing between capital and la- 


bor, and the honest-and economical adminis- 


tration of government.” 

The following platform of principles was 
adopted : 

1. We recognize the existence, power, and provi- 
dence of Almighty God, and that without his bless- 
ing they who build do labor in vain. We would 
therefore be radically right in everything pertaining 
to good ‘Bovernneny that we may consistently in- 
voke and may confidently expect his blessing upon 
our endeavors. 

2. In calling upon all good citizens to forsake 
their present political affiliations, and unite in a 
movement for the putting away of corruption and 
wrong, we would herein distinctly set forth the ob- 
jects to be attained and the evils to be overcome. 

3. History teaches us that corrupt bilan parties 
are never reformed, but must die, and make way for 
new parties with new issues, who can justly appeal 
to the moral conscience of the people for support. 

4. In making this issue we demand competency, 
honesty, and sobriety, as indispensable qualifications 
for holding public office, and believe that rewards 
from public service for men of difference of political 
opinion is a practice opposed to sound policy and 
just pring les. 

5. That fixed and moderate salaries should take 
the place of official fees and perquisites, and every 
possible means be employed to prevent corruption 
and venality in office, and that the utmost economy 
should be practised and enforced in every depart- 
ment of the Government, to the material reduction 
of the expense of the same. 

6. That we favor the election of President, Vice- 
President, and U. 8. Senator, by direct vote of the 
people. 
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7. That we are in favor of a sound national cur- 
rency adequate to the demands of business, and con- 
vertible into gold and silver at the will of the holder; 
and the adoption of every measure, compatible with 
justice and public safety, to appreciate our present 
currency to the gold standard. 

8. That the producing, commercial, and industrial 
interests of the country should have the best and 
cheapest modes of transportation possible; and 
while capital invested in such means of transit, 
whether by railroad or otherwise, should be permit- 
ted the right of reasonable and just compensation 
all abuse in management, excessive rates of toll, and 
all unjust discriminations against localities, persons 
or interests, practised by them, should be prohibited 
by law, and the people should be protected from the 
improper and arbitrary use of the vast powers pos- 
sessed by railroad and other transportation compa- 
nies. : 
9. That an adequate public revenue being neces- 
sary, it may be properly raised by import duties 
and an equitable assessment upon the property and 
legitimate business of the country; nevertheless we 
are opposed to any discrimination of capital against 
labor, as well as to all monopoly and class legisla- 
tion, and to the policy of sustaining the Government 
by a tax upon the sorrow, shame, misery, and crime 
of our people, resulting from the licensed sale of in- 
toxicating liquors for that purpose. 

10. Believing that the Sabbath is not only of di- 
vine origin, but also eminently beneficial to man, 
having a great power tu restrain and to morally edu- 
cate the people, it is therefore the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to see that on that day quiet and good order 
are maintained. 

11. We believe the enactment and execution of 
laws against the importation, manufacture, sale, and 
use of poisoned and intoxicating liquors, are distince- 
tively the work of the Government in its organized 
capacity. 

12. That the only consistent attitude for all tem- 
pane people to maintain toward this destructive 

usiness is that of athoroughly organized and per- 
petual hostility. 

A democratic or republican form of government 
necessarily involves the agency of political parties. 

A political party is either strong or weak for han- 
dling a radical question according as its members are 
united or divided on such question. 


ARGUMENT. 


1, When members of the same political party are 
radically divided on any question it becomes impos- 
sible for that party to give positive and affeative leg 
islation on that question. 

2. The members of the Republican and Democratic 
parties are radically divided on all questions con- 
cerning the liquor-traffic. 

8. Therefore it is impossible for these gids to 
give positive and effective legislation on that ques- 
tion. 

We therefore reach this 

CONCLUSION. 

That whereas, The allowed public traffic in alco- 
holiec beverages sustains the relation of an efficient 
cause to intemperance, and all its direful concomi- 
tants, acting as a powerful counter-educating force 
to all temperance agencies, the entire business being 
not only intolerably immoral, producing ignorance 
idleness, debauchery, and crime, butis also a political 
wrong of unequaled. enormity, in violation of the 
bound principles of political economy, as it represents 
only fictitious wealth, and supplies no real demand 
of society, and hence is prejudicial to every object 
of good government ; and— 

Whereas, Complete legal prohibition of the afore- 
said useless and harmful branch of trade is the only 
proper and adequate remedy for the manifold and 
serious evils which it inflicts upon society, and to 
secure such legislation and to render it effective in- 
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volves the responsible agency of a political party 
united and distinctly committed to the prohibitory 
policy ; and— # . 
Whereas, Neither of the other political organiza- 
tions either can or will accept this question as an is- 
sue: therefore— 
Resolved, That it is the duty of all good citizens to 
give their moral and political support to the Reform 
arty, forsaking all others and working zealously for 
it only until its victory is complete in all parts of our 
State and nation. 


The convention then nominated R. F. Humis- 
ton for Governor, J. B. Tuttle for Lieutenant- 
Governor, John H. Stevens for Secretary 
of State, H. D. Brown for Treasurer, Asa B. 
Hutchinson for Auditor, C. M. McCarthy for 
Attorney-General, and Sherman Page for Chief- 
Justice. 

The Democratic Convention assembled in 
St. Paul, July 7th, and nominated D. L. Buell 
for Governor, E. W. Durant for Lieutenant- 
Governor, Adolphus Bierman for Secretary 
of State, Michael Doran for Auditor, Albert 
Scheffer for Treasurer, L. Emmett for Chief- 
Justice, and R. A. Jones for Attorney-General. 
The following resolutions were adopted: 


The Democratic-Republican party of Minnesota, 
in convention assembled, invite our follow-citizens 
to consider whether the widely-prevailing corruption 
in the conduct of public affairs, in both State and 
nation, has not made it evident that the dominant 

arty should be deprived of the powers which its 
eaders have of late years so prostituted and abused. 

Believing that reform can only be inaugurated by 
selecting candidates and representatives not hereto- 
fore connected with any of these abuses, and who are 
known to be both honest and capable, we present to 
the people of Minnesota, as candidates for their suf- 
frages, the gentlemen nominated to-day ; and declare 
the following to be the principles they represent: 

Resolved, 1. That the adoption of the fourteenth 
fifteenth, and sixteenth amendments to the Federal 
Constitution closed a.great era in our politics, and 
marked the end forever of human slavery, and of 
the struggles that grew out of that system. These 
amendments have been accepted in good faith by all 
poutics! organizations and the ph to of all sections. 

ereafter all parties must stand upon them, and our 
politics must turn upon the questions of the present 
and the future, and not upon those of the settled and 
final past. 

2. That the national Government is a government 
of limited and delegated powers, supreme within its 
sphere; while the great bulk of the rights of the 
people must find their safeguard in the States and 
the people themselves. 

8. That we are opposed to all attempts to limit the 
freedom of the press of the country. 

4, A return to gold and silver as the basis of the 
currency of the country, with immediate preparation 
and effective measures to secure the resumption of 
specie payments. 

5. A tariff for revenue only—consistent with an 
honest administration. None for protection. No 
government partuership with protected monopolies. 

6. Equal and exact justice to all men; no partial 
fegislation § no partial taxation. 
eae Free men; uniform excise laws; no sumptuary 
aws. 

8. Official accountability, enforced by better civil 
and criminal remedies; no private use of public 
funds by public officers, and the strictest economy 
in all public affairs. 

9. e party in power responsible for the admin- 
istration of the government while in power. 

10. That all corporations chartered or recognized 


by the State should be at all times supervisable by 
the State in the interests and for the protection of 
the people against unjust discriminations and extor- 
tionate demands. 


The Republican State Convention was held 
in St. Paul on the 28th of July. John S. Pills- 
bury was nominated for Governor, John B. 
Wakefield for Lieutenant-Governor, John 8. 
Irgens for Secretary of State, O. P. Whitcomb 
for Auditor, William Pfaender for Treasurer, 
and George P. Wilson for Attorney-General. 

The convention made no nomination for 
Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court, but in- 
stead adopted the following resolution: 


Resolved, That, believing it a duty to elevate the 
choice of judges above whatever is debasing in party 
contests, this convention will make no formal nom- 
ination for Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court, bu 
in recognition of the unanimous voice of the le 
profession of the State, as well as the general jade 
ment of men of all classes, which has found expres- 
sion in executive appointments, we commend for 
election to that office the present incumbent, Judge 
James Gilfillan, a man preéminently qualified 
high position. 


The following platform was adopted : 


1. The Republicans of Minnesota reaffirm the car- 
dinal principles of their party, which have become 
the established policy of both State and national 
Governments—the unity and insolubility of the na- 
tion, the equal rights and just protection of all men 
before the law. 


2. That on the prominent questions of the day we - 


favor that policy of finance which shall steadily keep 
in view a return to specie payments. 

8. A tariff strictly for revenue, yet so adjusted as 
to be the least burdensome and the most favorable 
to the interests of home industry and labor. 

4, We demand that all railway and other corpora- 
tions shall be held in fair and just subjection to the 
law-making power constitutionally exercised. 

5. That we cordially indorse the progressive and 
liberal policy of the Republican party in its well-de- 
fined and clearly-announced purpose to foster the 
agricultural, industrial, and commercial interests of 
the country by a judicious system of internal im- 
provements, having for their object the enlargement 
of the facilities and a reduction in the cost of trans- 
portation for inter-State commerce. 

6.. That to the Republican party are justly due the 
honor and credit of securing, for the first time, the 
recognition by foreign governments of the full and 
complete rights of citizenship, in reversal of the 
monarchical doctrine that a subject cannot absolve 
himself from allegiance to his sovereign by natural- 
ization under our laws. . 

7. We heartily commend the honesty and retopas 
of the present State administration, and point wi 
satisfaction to the fact that it has reduced the aggre- 
gate of State taxes twenty per cent. within the last 
two years. 

8. That the example of Washington in refusing to 
be a candidate for a third presidential term, and the 
aflirmance by President Grant of it as a principle, 


we sacredly cherish, and we should regard a de-_ 


parture from it a dangerous innovation. — 

9. That we approve of the present Republican na- 
tional Administration, and especially the earnest ef- 
forts to collect the revenue, to prevent and punish 
fraud, to expose past violations and to guard against 
their recurrence in the future. 

10. That we indorse the policy of adjusting difficul- 
ties between this and foreign nations by arbitration 
instead of war, and, as friends of justice, — and 
humanity, we shall hail the day when this policy 
shall be adopted throughout the world, 


for the 


a 
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11. A grateful people can never forget the services 
of her soldiers, and it is due to them that liberality 
and generosity should be exercised in matters of 
back-pay, bounties, and pensions. 

12. That since the purity and permanency of free 
institutions of government depend upon the univer- 
sal diffusion of knowledge and virtue among the peo- 
ple, the Republican party of Minnesota reaffirms its 
convictions that it isthe duty of the State, not only 
to maintain the integrity of the common-school sys- 
tem, but to do all that is needful so to increase its 
efficiency as to secure the blessings of a wise and 
generous education to any child within its borders. 


The election was held on the 2d of Novem- 
ber, and resulted in the success of the Repub- 
lican ticket, the vote being as follows: 


FOR GOVERNOR. 
Total Vote, Majorities. 


PANSY fac s eicce cca eles apo siais oie sels brsieiola 46,175 10,802 
DUO EAL. 0s aoe tewcteleasdeseawes' ts. 85,37. AAR 
Ha Stwr ia ct ccids ashe svdesesioacctasce 1,669 
FOR LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR. 
WARIST OMe hes to bP OA cesbe dees 43,874 9,784 
MOURNE os ht acca a's les dare o bien a emidelge ee 84090 2s inseve 
TUG, 35053 2 s'st. 12.0 eee eee eee ee er) 2,205 
FOR SECRETARY OF STATE. 
MIPONG Sago lad bo vase owed Hee twcloieile snp e 0 10,851 
BCIINOIE eet Sp ae iipe ule d siclsbs be aclete seek SSC0! oases 
SUBVORIBL  idsaks cop EA. Las tl STs bc te 1,521 
FOR RAILROAD COMMISSIONER. 
B35 NAS a Ae ee I 044 9,866 
BEGAN inp Gs va aie «HII ha eye's saty bic oe BILE ii vislstdee 
MAPGOLGU coy oals ce csshk 212 is nih op we bine pielebisiciae H 
FOR STATE AUDITOR. 
WM COGIDIR cal. 'o sik wns Fase adc banlowd ae aeie ae 45,831 9,837 
BOATING dail eos cP ale Caste teen pe csee det oe ce” i ie a 
PIM GD iON bo dais Cabiodieed Ye oe cdinady sats 1, 
FOR STATE TREASURER. 

POPRRION Sb cited Ciclads hh eaticce ceceeteats 41,743 4,835 
ENON Se Sa ch aids b cide od Wlalvie Saleersielefeoute BB908 5° aitseies 
PURPA near laiettawilvtecssflesddecesslesss 2,0 

BOGE TIS IIL do ies ve Se sak ceicele beaks s , 

POCGRECTING /, stacaisiets cadsicnice swe boosie udbiwe 97 

FOR ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

VENISON, leas dacsaa dele pa daydediode 45,091 10,408 
IES wiaioishe saiate.s odie tot paetebwete are thse 5 

MEE UE ci th selves cop cakes tute tavessescas 2,749 

FOR OHI#F-JUSTICE, 

BRURN ors tang ae nose stale cute ete sen dees e 47,010 12,387 
POMMINOLG Ed eis OE FE eR Od 84,628 =o... 
FOR OLERK OF SUPREME COURT. 

INIOHB reas totes war cbeels cased iwav ents 46,682 11,398 
MG EROG S508 Soph whe cate hig GOS wad pee wic bigislein’s 85,284 awe 
MOMOMES wepiccicd ss sibel ih th ono vidate (és 0.00 <5 SOUS. ot re8 sets 
BAONETE 3.2 cioth. 9,0 9.5 senesesccccreerccccccses 1). Sn AS 48 
FOR JUDGE—EIGHTH DISTRIOT. 

OREO OS LOSER Loe ys bis Cees scbdoeadesk des 4,102 849 
GCM ONAN US St. roses Kase tie aed Det ve SOS) Eas 
BROW: Qi3is ciate diene taiedithiayon Duloled victbene BSE oh. eons dé 


At the same time four amendments to the 
constitution were submitted to the people ; 
three were ratified and one rejected. The 
latter was intended to extend to the: stock- 
holders of other corporations the privilege of 
exemption from personal liability, which by a 
previous amendment had been granted to the 
stockholders of manufacturing and mechanical 
corporations. Owing to erroneous phraseology 
the new amendment was made virtually to re- 
peal the one last referred to, and to except 
manufacturing corporations from the exemp- 
tion intended, simply to be extended to others. 


_ This error is said to have caused the defeat of 


the amendment. The other amendments are: 
That which empowers the Legislature to in- 
crease the number of judges in any judicial 
district; that which provides that any woman 
of twenty-one years of age and upward may 
vote at any election for school-ofticers, or on 
any measure relating to schools, and may be 
eligible to any office pertaining to the manage- 
ment of schools; and that which requires the 
Legislature to provide for the investment of 
the principal of the school-fund, in bonds of 
the United States, or of the State of Minne- 
sota of a date subsequent to 1860, or of any 
other State, as the Legislature may direct. The 
constitution has hitherto contained no provi- 
sion in regard to the investment of the school- 
funds further than the general requirement that 
the principal should forever remain inviolate. 

The present State government is as follows: 
Governor, J. S. Pillsbury ; Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, J. B. Wakefield; Secretary of State, J. 
S. Irgens; State Treasurer, William Pfaender ; 
State Auditor, O. P. Whitcomb; Attorney- 
General, George P. Wilson; Railroad Com- 
missioner, W. R. Marshall; Insurance Com- 
missioner, A. R. McGill; Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Dr. Burt. All of the above 
are Republicans. 

The Legislature is classified as follows: 


PARTIES. Senate. House. Joint Ballot. 
Repyblicans........s.ee08. 24 65 89 
Democrats idcavenwdseccec's 17 41 58 

Republican majority..... 7 24. 81 


The State is represented in Congress by 
Senators William Windom, whose term expires 
March 8, 1877, and Samuel J. R. McMillan, 
whose term will expire March 3, 1881; and 
by Representatives Mark H. Dunnell, Horace 
B. Strait, and William S. King. All of these 
are Republicans. 

Mr. McMillan was elected in February, 
1875, after a protracted contest in the Legis- 
lature. He was born near Pittsburg, Pa., was 
graduated at Du Quesne College in that city, 
in 1849, and was admitted to the bar in 1851. 
In the summer of 1852 he emigrated to Minne- 


‘sota, and settled in Stillwater, where he com- 


menced the practice of his profession with 
much success. In 1857 he was elected Judge 
of the District Court of the First District, and 
after the admission of the State (May 11, 1858) 
took his seat on that bench. He served in that 
position almost one full term, and on July 1, 
1864, was appointed by Governor Miller as one 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court, vice 
Flandrau, who had removed from the State. 
In the fall of the same year he was elected ° 
Supreme Judge for a term of seven years. In 
the fall of 1871 he was reélected for another 
term. In April, 1874, Chief- Justice Ripley 
having resigned, Judge McMillan was appoint- 
ed in his place until the election last fall, when 
he was elected to that position, his opponent 
being Judge Wilkins, of St. Paul. He removed 
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to St. Paul after being appointed to the Su- 
preme bench, and for ten years was a resident 
of that city. He has been a ruling elder of 
the Presbyterian Church in Minnesota for over 
twenty-three years, and has taken a prominent 
part in the various bodies and societies of that 
Church. | 
MISSISSIPPI. An organization of tax-pay- 
ers was formed in Hinds County, in the latter 
part of 1874, and a general convention was 
called to meet at Jackson on the 4th of Jan- 
uary, 1875. At this gathering, resolutions 
were adopted in favor of issuing an address to 
the people of the United States, “‘ setting forth 
such trustworthy and indubitable information 
as shall be deemed right and proper to a just 
and impartial conclusion respecting the mate- 
rial interests and general prosperity of the 
State.” A committee was appointed to pre- 
pare this address, consisting of three citizens 
of Jackson, and three from each of the con- 
gressional districts of the State. The tax- 
payers were called upon to form organizations 
in the various counties, ‘“‘to secure thorough 
concert of action in all movements looking to 
a reduction of taxes, and the exposure of all 
peculations and frauds by public officers,” and 
to appoint a committee in each county “ to in- 
vestigate and keep under constant watch the 
official acts of all county officers.” A com- 
mittee was also appointed ‘‘to confer with the 
Governor and Legislature in reference to the 
reforms recommended by this convention, and 
to assist in preparing bills to be submitted to 
the Legislature.” A formal ‘ petition and ap- 
peal” to the Legislature was adopted. This set 
out by declaring that ‘‘ by reason of the general 
poverty of the people, and the greatly de- 
pressed values of all property, and especially 
of our great staple, the present rate of taxa- 
tion is an intolerable burden and much beyond 
their ability to pay. To say nothing of the 
very large expenditures for common schools, 
the present rates of public expenditure greatly 
exceed the amounts deemed sufficient in for- 
mer days of abounding wealth. To-day the 
masses of our people are very poor, and they 
naturally feel, as they may well demand, that 
all public expenditures should be greatly re- 
duced and limited by the strictest rules of 
economy to the plain republican system made 
necessary by their impoverished condition.” 
It was stated that the people had been con- 
stantly growing poorer, lands had diminished 
in value, wages had grown less, and industries 
had become more and more paralyzed. The 
results were attributed to extravagant expen- 
ditures and increasing taxation. It was shown 
that the tax-levy, which in 1869 was ten cents 
on the hundred dollars of the assessed value 
of lands, was four times as great in 1871, eight 
and a half times as great in 1872, twelve and 
a half times as great in 1873, and fourteen 
times as great in 1874. At the same time the 
assessment of property greatly exceeded its 
market value, and the public debt had been 


increased over $664,000 annually. It was fur- 
ther declared that a similar extravagance had 
been displayed in local expenditures in many 
of the counties. These statements were fol- 
lowed by an appeal for retrenchment and re- 
form. It was shown that the public printing 
for five years had cost $73,000 a year, while 
in 1861 it did not exceed $8,000, and in 
Georgia in 1872 and 1873 it did not exceed 
$10,000, and that a large saving could be effect- 
ed in this matter. It was claimed that the 
number of circuit judges and chancellors was 
far greater than was required. The expenses 
of the Legislature were larger than was ne- 
cessary, and could be reduced by having shorter 
sessions, and only one in two years. It was 
asked that the salaries of State and district 
officers be reduced to the rate of compensa- 
tion paid before the war. The cost of collect- 
ing the revenue was unnecessarily great, the 
compensation of county treasurers too high 
the fees of circuit and chancery clerks an 

sheriffs exorbitant, and jail-fees were a “ great 
burden on the people.” The fees and salaries 
of inspectors and trustees of public institutions 
were condemned as too large or altogether 
unnecessary, and it was demanded that State 
scholarships in the universities and normal 
school be abolished and the appropriations in 
this behalf greatly reduced. The free com- 
mon-school system was commended, but it 
was claimed that the “ present legislation in 
that respect is radically defective in theory, 
and in its practical working is a great wrong 
rather than benefit” to the citizens. It was 
said that the appropriations for educational 
purposes, amounting to the ‘‘enormons sum of 
$675,000 annually,” were ‘greatly more than 
is necessary for carrying on the State govern- 
ment.” It was suggested that the tax for ed- 
ucational purposes be reduced, free education 
restricted to elementary grammar-schools, the 
pay of county superintendents cut down, and 
that “‘ effort be directed to the gradual and 
economical building up of a common-school 
system which shall not by its enormous exac- 
tions excite the hostility of the citizen, but 
will rather attract to itself his support and 
affection.”” The Commissioner of Immigration 
was declared to be an unnecessary officer; the 
duties of county superintendents of education, 
it was said, might be united with those of 
sheriffs; the salaries of teachers should be 
diminished ; sessions of the Legislature should 
be biennial and shorter, and there should be 
less legislation; and the boards of county su- 
pervisors should be restricted in their powers 
and their facilities for using the people’s 
money. The conclusion of the petition was 
as follows: 

In conclusion, we beg to assure your honorable — 
bodies that in thus exercising the sacred right of 
petition we have not intended to cast any reflection 
upon this or former Legislatures, nor have we been 
influenced by any motive of gaining a party advan- 
tage. The members of the convention which pre- 
sents this petition belong to all parties. We regard 
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the great interests of the State and her people, so 
much impoverished by the abuses we complain of 
as too high and sacred to be made the subject o 
arty contests. Mississippi has a soil unequaled in 
Forti ity and in the variety of its products. Our cli- 
mate is genial and healthy. Every element of high 
prosperity and of material and moral advancement 
exists. But, notwithstanding all this, every business 
is depressed, the people discontented and paralyzed. 
We have the benumbing influence of despair and 
threatened ruin in lieu of the healthy and vigorous 
activity and energy of hopeful progress. And there 
yet remains the saddest truth ofall. There are dis- 
trust and a want of mutual confidence between the 
different classes of our population, and a deep and 
wide gulf pe eso! the rulers and the ruled. The 
tax-payers do not desire this, and they now make 
this respectful petition and appeal to the Legislature, 
in the hope that that body may receive it in the 
spirit in which it is made, and that such action may 
result as will Bpeegyy put Mississippi on the high- 
road to prosperity which shall bless all classes and 
conditions and extend to every section of the State. 


The session of the Legislature, which began 


‘on the 5th of January, came to a close on the 


6th of March. Numerous bills, intended to 
effect retrenchment of expenses, were intro- 
duced, but several of them were defeated, the 
colored members generally voting solidly 
against them. A strong effort was made to 


secure the adoption of a resolution providing 


for the amendment of the constitution so as to 
make elections and legislative sessions bien- 
nial, but it was defeated. An amendment re- 
ducing the number of chancellors was carried 
through. A bill making changes in the school 
law, and reducing the tax for educational pur- 
poses from four to two mills, passed both 
Houses, but was vetoed by the Governor. A 
bill abolishing the office of Commissioner of 
Immigration failed to pass. Every effort to 
reduce the compensation of members of the 
Legislature, which is $500 a session and twenty 
cents for every mile of travel, was defeated. 


Bills to reduce the number of circuit judges, 


and to diminish salaries of county treasurers 
and school superintendents, failed to pass. 
Several measures modifying the salaries of 
State officials were discussed and variously 
amended. Finally, in the appropriation act, 
the salary of the Governor was fixed at $4,- 
750, that of Lieutenant-Governor at $1,585, 
Secretary of State $2,500, Auditor $2,500, 
Treasurer $2,500, Attorney-General $2,700, 
Superintendent of Instruction $2,500, and 
Commissioner of Immigration $2,000. Va- 
rious other appropriations were materially re- 
duced from the sums formerly devoted to the 
same purposes. A bill making Treasury war- 
rants receivable for taxes was vetoed by the 
Governor. A new registration act was passed, 
which required a complete registration of all 
the voters in each county before the election. 
Resolutions were adopted in both Houses ap- 
proving of the conduct of General Sheridan in 
New Orleans, and sustaining the Federal Ad- 
ministration in its interference with the or- 
ganization of the Legislature of Louisiana. A 
bill which occupied a large share of attention, 
Vou. xv.—33 A 


‘under the command of the Governor. 
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and excited bitter opposition on the part of 
most of the white members, provided for the 
establishment of a metropolitan police-force, 
under the control of the Governor, stationed 
in the city of Vicksburg but liable to be called 
on for service in other parts of the State. 
This passed the Lower House, but was finally 
defeated in the Senate. A new militia bill was 
then introduced and passed, making each con- 
gressional district a militia division and author- 
izing the organization of a considerable force, 
It pro- 
vides that there shall be no parade or rendez- 
vous of the militia on any election-day or for five 
days preceding, ‘except in case of invasion, riot, 
insurrection, or imminent danger thereof.” It 
also gives the commander-in-chief ‘‘ full power 
to order into active service the militia force of 
this State, or any part thereof, and order them 
to any. part of the State, when he is advised or 
deems it necessary to prevent or suppress riot 
or insurrection, or to aid the civil officers in 
the execution of the law.” 

An investigation into the affairs of Alcorn 
University was made, and it was found to be 
in a very unsatisfactory condition. There had 
been serious difficulties between the students 
and the officers and faculty, and many of the for- 
mer had left the institution. The trustees had 
been very negligent, and there was no harmony 
between the superintendent and the president 
and faculty. The investigating committee rec- 
ommended the abolition of the office of super- 
intendent and treasurer, the duties of the latter 
being transferred to the State Treasurer, and 
the reorganization of the whole institution. A 
bill was passed removing all the officers and 
trustees, and providing for the appointment of 
new ones, and for the complete reorganization 
of the institution on a more economical and 
efficient basis. 

According to the statement of Governor 
Ames to the Legislature of 1876, which is lack- 
ing in definiteness, ‘‘ the condition of the State’s 
finances is unprecedentedly favorable. ... The 
real debt of the State,” he says, ‘that is, its 
outstanding obligations beyond its ability to 
pay at once, with its current and available 
funds (the taxes received for 1875), amounts to 
about $500,000. The common and Chickasaw 
school-funds, debts upon which the interest 
only is to be paid, amount to $1,530,620. The 
expenses of the State government, during the 
past year, amounted to $618,259.18. The 
amount paid to the two universities of the 
State, to normal schools, and interest on the 
Chickasaw school-fund, was $136,896.37. The- 
Mississippi State bonds paid amounted to $250,- 
000. Interest on bonds, $37,664. Extra im- 
provements, State buildings, $56,017.44. The 
progress made during the past three years, in 
reducing the expenses of the State government, 
is found in the comparison of such. expenses, 
to wit: the expenses in 1873 were $953,030.13 ; 
in 1874, $908,330.72; in 1875, $618,259.18. 

‘The successful administration of State finan-- 
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ces will be seen in the comparison of receipts 
and disbursements during the past five years: 
disbursements over receipts, for 1871, $390,- 
895.86; for 1872, $347,552.36 ; for 1873, $674,- 
128.50: while, on the other hand, the receipts 
over disbursements were, for 1874, $49,114.17; 
for 1875 (based on moderate estimate of taxes 
already received and due, over), $400,000.” 

The charitable institutions of the State are 
represented.to be in a prosperous and well- 
managed condition. A new wing has been 
added to the Insane Asylum, at a cost of $25,000. 
The State Penitentiary is entirely inadequate 
for the accommodation of the convicts. With 
513 on its register at the end of the year, it had 
only 175 cells, and 373 of the prisoners were 
leased out, working on railroads, levees, and 
buildings, and living altogether outside of the 
prison-walls. Scarcely any provision has been 
made for the employment of convicts at the 
penitentiary itself. A new building, designed 
for a factory or workshop, has been erected, 
but no machinery has been placed in it. 

There was a very warm political canvass car- 
ried on during the fall, although the only State 
office to be filled was that of Treasurer, made 
vacant by the death of G. H. Holland. Mem- 
bers of the Legislature and of Congress were, 
however, chosen at the same election. The 
Democratic Convention was held at Jackson, 
on the 3d of August. There were over 250 
delegates present, representing more than sixty 
counties. A stirring address was made by the 
Hon. L. Q. CO. Lamar, and letters were read 
from A. G. Thurman, of Ohio, Thos, A. Hen- 
dricks, of Indiana, and B. H. Hill, of Georgia, 
expressing sympathy and encouragement. W. 
L. Hemenway, of Carroll County, was nomi- 
nated for State Treasurer, and the following 
platform was adopted: 

The Democratic and Conservative people of the 
State of Mississippi in convention assembled, invok- 
ing the blessing of Almighty God on their efforts, 
and inviting the codperation of all citizens of the 
State who favor an honest, impartial, and economical 
administration, do adopt the following declaration of 
their aims and principles: 

1. We recognize and will maintain the civil and 
political equality of all men as established by the 
Constitution of the United States and the amend- 
ments thereto. 

2. We are in favor of the education of all the chil- 
dren of the State in public schools, sustained by ade- 
quate taxation, but we are opposed to extravagant or 
partisan administration of said schools. 

3. The selection only of honest, faithful, and com- 
ate men, for all offices, from the highest to the 

4, Economy in the administration of the govern- 
ment, the abolition of useless and unnecessary offices, 
and a reduction in the fees and salaries of those that 
are retained, and a strict and rigid accountability of 
all officers having the custody of public moneys, or 
charged with their collection. 

5. Biennial sessions of the Legislature, and a re- 
duction in the expenses of that department of the 
government ; and we denounce the Republican party 
of the State for their violated pledges on this subject, 
6. The selection of an able and competent jadicia- 
ry, and a confining of the judges to judicial functions 
purely, so that a em easton to partisanship on the 

ench shall be removed. 
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7. A discontinuance of the enormous evil of spe- 
cial and local legislation, and in its stead the enact- 
ment of general laws under which local and private 
interests will be fully protected. 

8. The encouragement of agriculture, by securing 
the farmer and the laborer the just rewards of their 
toil and capital, and by relief from the burdensome 
taxation which now consumes their substance. 

9. The encouragement of manufactures in our 
midst. 

10. The elevation of the standard of official charac- 
ter, so as to infuse into official life a sense of public 
duty, the spirit of patriotism and integrity, to the 
end that government, law, and public authority, may 
be invested with the moral influence and dignity 
which will insure respect and obedience. 

11. We favor immediate action of the General Gov- 
ernment for the protection of the Mississippi River 
lowlands against. inundation. 

12, The building up of partisan newspapers by 
legislation, the arming of the militia in time of peace, 
the unconstitutional attempt to take from the people 
the election of tax-collectors, the attempted passage 
of the Metropolitan Police bill, the attempted cor- 
ruption ef the judiciary by the use of Executive pa- 
tronage, we denounce as gross outrages upon con- 
stitutional liberty ; while, as evidence of the utter 
incapacity of our present rulers to administer the 
affairs of the State, we point to the mass of confusion 
in which the revenue and registration laws of the 
State have become involved; the necessity of extraor- 
dinary sessions of the Legislature to cure the blun- 
ders and follies of the regular sessions, and to the 
repeated Executive and Legislative acts which have 
been, by the Supreme Court, declared unconstitu- 
tional and void. 

13. That we cordially invite the voters of all the 
people of both races to unite vigorously with us in 
the approaching canvass in a determined effort to 
give success to the foregoing principles, and thus to 
secure to ourselves and our posterity the blessings 
of an honest, economical government, administered 
by able, efficient, and competent public officers. 


The Republican Convention was held at 
Jackson, on the 25th of August, and had a 
predominance of colored delegates. G. M. 
Buchanan was nominated for State Treasurer, 
and the following platform was adopted : 


The Republican party of the State of Mississippi 
in convention assembled, thankful to an all-wise 
and bountiful Providence for a continuance of his 
kindly care and protection, do reassert our adhesion 
to, and confidence in, those well-tried and time- 
honored principles to which alone we can look for a 
preservation of our liberties, and for all the bless- 
ings of civil government: 

1. The preservation of the national Union. 

2. The maintenance of the Constitution and the 
strict enforcement of the laws. 

8. Equal rights and privileges to all. 

4, Freedom of speech, freedom of the press, free- 
dom of the ballot, and legal protection to the voter. 

5. Universal education and free schools, present- 
ing the benefits of education to every child in the 

tat 


e. 

6..The most decided and emphatic opposition to 
the formation of political parties based upon race, 
color, or religious belief. . 

% Rigid economy, equal and uniform taxation. © 

8. et aig to fostering monopolies at the ex- 
pense of the masses. 

9. Honesty, capacity, and fidelity, the test of po- 
litical preferment. 

10. That we congratulate the party of the State on 
the successful and economical administration of Gov- 
ernor Ames, and we pledge him our earnest ey te 
in his efforts in the reduction of taxes and enforee- 
ment of the law. 

11. We renew our advocacy of biennial sessions of 
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the LegisJature, while we express our regrets that 
the acts of certain lawless persons, as well as other 
unfortunate circumstances, have served to thwart 
our purpose in this matter—thus demonstrating 
that it is much easier to destroy than it is to restore 
civil government. 

12, We are most earnestly in favor of, and insist 
upon, the General Government extending its foster- 
ing care and protection to the vast agricultural in- 
terests of the Mississippi Valley, as it does to the 
commercial and mercantile interests of the country, 
by immediately taking charge of the levees. 

13. We favor biennial elections, and to this end 
we advocate such amendments to the constitution 
and the enactment of such laws as will provide for 
the holding of all general elections at the same time 
that Representatives are elected to Congress. 

14. We are opposed to loaning to railroads or 
other corporations the funds donated by Congress 
to this State for educational purposes, and we de- 
mand the repeal by the next Legislature of the law 
by which the Agricultural Scrip and the Chickasaw 
school funds have been diverted from the sacred 
object contemplated by the donors. 

15. We are opposed to burdening the reconstruct- 
‘ed State of ame with the payment of the old 
Ned Union and Planters’ Bank bonds, a debt 

if debt it can be called) contracted by the Locofoco 

emocracy, and by them repudiated, and we pledge 
ourselves by every lawful means in our power to 
resist the assumption, by the State government, of 
any and all such pretended debts, and for this pur- 
pose we commend for ratification by the people, at 
the polls at the ensuing election, the following pro- 
posed amendment to the constitution of this State: 
Add to. section 5 of Article XII. the following 
words, to wit: Nor shall the State assume, redeem, 
secure, or pay indebtedness, or pretended indebted- 
ness, claimed to be due by the State of Mississippi, 
to any person, association, or incorporation, whatso- 
ever, claiming the same as owners, holders, or as- 
signees, of aay bond or bonds now generally known 
as the Union Bank or Planters’ Bank bonds. 

16. We also favor the ratification of the amend- 
ment proposed to section 6, Article VIII. of the 
constitution, relating to fines, forfeitures, etc., in 
the support of public schools; and the proposed 
amendment to section 17, Article VI. of the con- 
stitution, relating to a division of the State into a 
convenient number of chancery districts. 

17. One of the prime wants of our State is a greater 
population, for population is wealth. Through their 
accessions from foreign nations the North and West 
have become.great, rich, and powerful. The State, 
as well as societies and individuals, should lend its 
aid to induce immigration from all parts of the world. 
We have millions of acres of unoccupied lands of 
unsurpassed fertility ; our manufacturing interests 
are in their infancy; the trades, professions, and 
mechanic arts offer the most inviting attractions ; 
and we favor immigration without regard to nativity, 
race, religion, or politics. ‘There are room and wel- 
come for all, with a soil capable of supporting a pop- 
ulation of ten millions. 

18. ‘“‘Let us have peace.”? The war closed more 
than ten years ago, yet turmoil and violence keep 
from us the blessings of peace; they turn to the un- 
congenial prairies of the far West the great tide of 
immigration which would enrich Mississippi, as it 
has other States ; and for the languishing condition 
of our commonwealth we arraign the Democratic 
elements, notoriously including the Ku-klux and 
White-Liners—as capital, like immigrants, shuns 
communities where Peace does not spread her wings. 

19. In the maintenance of the principles above set 
forth, as well as to put into practical operation the 
purposes indicated, we extend an earnest invitation 
to all persons, without regard to race, color, or for- 
mer political affiliation, in good faith, to unite with 
us. 
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There were several disturbances of the 
peace growing out of political hostility between 
white and colored citizens during the canvass. 
A disturbance occurred at a meeting in Yazvo 
City on the evening of September Ist, result- 
ing in the death of one man, the severe wound- 
ing of another, and the slight wounding of 
three or four more. The speaker of the even- 
ing was Colonel A. T. Morgan, Sheriff of Yazoo 
County, and in the excitement which followed 
he left the county, and professed to believe that 
his life was in danger. 

At Clinton, Hinds County, September 4th, a 
Republican barbecue was held, at which there 
was a discussion between a prominent Repub- 
lican and a Democratic speaker. There was a 
great crowd present, consisting largely of ne- 
groes. <A fight occurred on the outskirts, grow- 
ing out of some trivial personal insult, and two 
negroes were shot. This was the signal for a 
general attack upon the whites, and in the 
course of the mélée three white men were killed 
and several wounded. An alarm was given, 
and armed white men from Vicksburg, Jack- 
son, and other quarters, concentrated at Clin- 
ton in anticipation of a general assault upon the 
place. In the course of the night seven or 
eight negroes were killed, but it was soon 
found that no serious conflict was likely to oc- 
cur, and the armed men dispersed and quiet 
was restored. On the 7th of September Gov- 
ernor Ames sent the following communication 
to the President of the United States: 


Jackson, Miss., September 7, 1875. 
To peje Excellency U.S. Grant, President, Washing- 
On, 

Sir: Domestic violence, in its most aggravated 
form, exists in certain parts of this State. On the 
evening of the 1st instant, unauthorized and illegal 
armed bodies overthrew the civil authorities of Yazoo 
County, and took forcible possession of said county, 
{rom which the sheriff, the peace-officer of the coun- 
ty, was compelled to flee for safety, and is still a ref- 
ugee. The sheriff of this (Hinde) county reports 
that since the 4th instant he has been unable, after 
every effort, to maintain the peace and protect rights. 
He reports various murders by unauthorized armed 
bodies, who are scouring the county. Warren Coun- 
ty is also reported as being in a state of terrorism 
from the demonstrations of still other unauthorize 
armed bodies, and a feeling of insecurity pervades 
the other counties of the State. : 

After a careful examination of all the reports I find 
myself compelled to a oT to the General Govern- 
ment for the means of giving that protection to 
which every American citizen is entitled. Ido not 
now make formal application under the provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States, but telegraph 
you to know if you can and will regard the procla- 
mation issued 4 you in December last, on the ap- 

lication of the Legistature of this State, as still in 
oree. The necessity of immediate action cannot be 
overstated. If your proclamation of December last 
is not in force, I will at once make a formal applica- 
tion in accordance with the provisions of the Consti- 


tution of the United States. 
ADELBERT AMES. 


This dispatch was submitted to the Attorney- 
General, and an answer given that the procla- 
mation of December was not in force. The 
following dispatch was received next day: 
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Jackson, Miss., September 8, 1875—5.30 P. M. 
To President U.S. Grant, Washington, D. C. 
Domestic violence prevails in various parts of this 
State, beyond the power of the State authorities to 
suppress. The Legislature cannot be convened in 
time to meet the emergency. I therefore, in accord- 
ance with section 4, Article IV. of the Constitution 
of the United States, which provides that the United 
States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a 
republican form of government, and shall protect 
each of them against invasion, and on application of 
the Legislature, or of the Executive when the Legis- 
lature cannot be convened, against domestic violence, 
make this my application for such aid from the Fed- 
eral Government as may be necessary to restore 
peace to the State and protect its citizens. 
ADELBERT AMES, Governor. 


On the 9th, General J. Z. George, chairman of 
the Democratic State Executive Committee, 
telegraphed to Attorney-General Pierrepont, 
declaring that there were no disturbances in 
the State, and no obstruction to the execution 
of the law. ‘ Peace prevails throughout the 
State,” he said, ‘“‘ and the employment of 
United States troops would but increase the 
distrust of the people in the good faith of the 
present State government.” W.H. Harney, 
Sheriff of Hinds County, signed a dispatch to 
the Attorney-General, declaring that perfect 
peace prevailed, and that the officers were not 
prevented from executing legal processes. 
This was immediately followed by another, 
saying that there was ‘no protection for life 
to colored mén” in the county, and that the 
previous dispatch had been extorted from him 
by the captain of a military organization. This 
captain denied the statement, declaring that 
when the dispatch was signed he was the only 
white man present and was not armed, and 
had assured Sheriff Harney that he would be 
protected in not signing it if he could not do so 
conscientiously. General George also testified 
that the sheriff was under no duress when he 
signed his first dispatch. Ex-Senator Pease 
added his testimony, to the effect that the 
peace-oflicers were amply competent to pre- 
vent violence, and that Federal interference 
was unnecessary and would be unwise. 

Governor Ames, having been asked for fur- 
ther information, made reply, under date of 
September 11th, in which he said: 

The necessity which called forth my dispatch of 
the 8th inst. to the President still exists. Your 
spesion of yesterday asks for information, which 
I gladly give. The violence is incident to a polit- 
ical contest preceding the pending election. Un- 
fortunately, the question of race, which has been 
prominent in the South since the war, has assumed 
magnified importance at this time in certain locali- 
ties. In fact, the race feeling is so intense that pro- 
tection for the colored people by white organizations 
is despaired of. A political contest made on the 
white line forbids it. 

On September 14th Attorney-General Pierre- 
pont sent the following letterto GovernorAmes: 

Wasnt ae Sapa a hey t 
neTon, D. C. ; 
To Governor Amxs, Jackson, "Mis, fost 
This hour I have had dispatches from the Presi- 


dent. I can best convey to you his ideas by extracts 
from his dispatches ; ssaeais 
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The whole public are tired out with these annual autumnal 
outbreaks in the South, and the great eure 4 are ready now 
to condemn any interference on the part of the Government. 
I heartily wish that peace and good order pres Goon restored 
without issuing the proclamation, butif it is not the proclama- 
tion must be issued. But if it is, I shall instruct the com- 
mander of the forces to have no child’s play. Ifthere is a 
necessity for military interference there is justice in such in- 
terference, to deter evil-doers. I would suggest the sending 
of a dispatch or letter, by means of a private messenger, to 
Governor Ames, urging him to strengthen his own position 
by exhausting his own resources in restoring order before he 
receives Government aid. He might accept the assistance 
offered by the citizens of Jackson and elsewhere. Governor 
Ames and his advisers can be made perfectly secure, as as 
many of the troops now in Mississippi as he deems necessary 
may be sent to Jackson. If he is betrayed by those who 
offer assistance he will be in a position to defeat their ends 
and punish them, 


You see by this the mind of the President—with 
which I, and every member of the cabinet who has 
been consulted, are in full accord. You see the diffi- 
culties, you see the responsibilities which you assume. 
We cannot understand why you do not strengthen 
yourself in the way the President suggests. Nor do 
we see why you do not call the Legislature together 
and obtain’from them whatever power, and money, 
andarms, you need. The Constitution is explicit 
that the Executive of the State can call upon the 
President for aid in suppressing domestic violence 
only when the Legislature cannot be convened, and 
the law expressly says, ‘‘In case of an insurrection 
in any State against the government thereof, it shall 
be lawful for the President, on application of the 
Legislature of such State, or of the Executive when 
the Legislature cannot be convened,” ete. It is 
plain that the meaning of the Constitution and laws, 
when taken together, is that the Executive of a State 
may call upon the President for military aid to quell 
domestic violence only in case of an insurrection in 
any State against the government thereof when the 
aE pga cannot be called together. 

ou make no suggestions, even, that there is any 
insurrection against the government of the State, or 
that the Legislature would not support you in any 
measures you might propose to preserve the public 
order. I suggest that you take all lawful means and 
all needed measures to preserve the peace by the 
forces in your own State, and let that country see 
that citizens of Mississippi, who are largely favorable 
to good order, and who are largely Republican, have 
the courage and the manhood to fight for their rights, 
and to destroy the bloody ruffians who murder the 
innocent and unoffending freedmen. Everything is 
in readiness. Be careful to bring yourself strictly 
within the Constitution and the laws, and if there is 
such resistance to your State authorities as you can- 
not’ by all the means at your command suppress, the 
President will quickly aid you in crushing these 
lawless traitors to human rights. 

Telegraph me on receipt of this, and state explic- 
itly what you need. ' 


Very respectfully yours 
(Signed) EDWARDS PIERREPONT. | 


Another political outbreak occurred at Fri- 
ar’s Point, on the 5th of October, which was 
evidently incited by the colored Sheriff of Coa- 
homa County, who had called together a body 
of armed negroes for the purpose of supporting 
his action in the county convention. These 
were dispersed by the whites, who rallied un- 
der General Chalmers, and Sheriff Brown was 
driven out of the county. On this subject the 
following dispatch was sent to Attorney-Gen- 
eral Pierrepont by Senator Alcorn: 

Having read several incorrect and sensational dis- 
Sena touching the recent race troubles at Friar’s 

oint, I beg to assure you there need be no alarm 
for the peace of this country. Several hundred armed 
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negroes, who had been incited by an ill-tempered 
sheriff, marched on our town, and were readily re- 
pulsed by the whites under the lead of the most pru- 
dent citizens, who have been following up the armed 
bands of negroes, and dispersing them with as little 
violence as possible, and urging them to go home. 
The mob has been dispersed, and I think will remain 
quiet. There is no question of polities in this excite- 
ment. The whites are to a man for defense. Those 
of the negroes who have been misled are fast being 
robon ood: A community of planters may be relie 
on for kind treatment of laborers. The whites have 
made no demonstration of hostility to the negroes 
of this county, but are anxious to cultivate the most 
friendly relations. My name has been most ridicu- 
lously associated in the matter. I trust you will not 
give credence to the share given me in this affair by 
telegrams. Respectfully, 
(Signed) J. L. ALCORN, U.S. Senator. 


Governor Ames, having failed to obtain aid 
from the Federal authorities, began organizing 
companies of militia to aid the sheriffs and other 
local officials. This action was strongly ob- 


. jected to by his political opponents, and the 


Democratic committee issued an address, re- 
monstrating against it, in which they said: 


There can be no other reason for this than a wish, 
on the part of the Chief-Magistrate of the State, to 
incite that war which he said would be developed 
and to bring disorder and confusion. For it is wel 
known to all of you that there has not been the 
slightest disorder, not the pretense of a riot or insur- 
rection, since the disturbance at Clinton, nor has 
there been any obstruction to the execution of the 
laws at any time, except such as may exist in the in- 
competency and willful neglect of Republican offi- 
cials to discharge their duties. That there is crime 
in the State is true, but there is not more than exists 
in our sister-States, and there is nothing that looks 
like insurrection, or an attempt on the part of our 

eople to obstruct the enforcement of the laws. In 
act, we can safely say that in no part of the Union 
does there prevail a more perfect peace, or a greater 
respect for law, or a greater desire to preserve order, 
than in Mississippi, and this is well known to the 
State Executive, if he knows anything of the disposi- 


- tion of the people over whom he rules. It is a sub- 


ject of congratulation and of just pride to the people 
of the State that, cursed as we are with rulers alien to 
us in sympathy and interest, and utterly impotent 
to perform any good function of government, and 
with ability only to commit mischief, we have been 
able to preserve order and to hold society together. 
Under these circumstances we can regard the present 
efforts of the Chief-Magistrate of the State to put 
into active service the militia, and thus, in a time of 
profound peace, to organize a standing army in viola- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States and of 
this State, in no other light than as a deliberate at- 
tempt to incite disturbances, so that there may be 
an imaginary insurrection, which he may suppress in 
blood. We deem it our duty to warn you against 
these maghinations of the Chief-Magistrate of the 
State, and to urge you not to be betrayed, in a mo- 
ment of passion and just resentment, into acts of 
violence not necessary for self-defense. 


The Governor justified his course on the 
ground that he feared that there would be 
violence and intimidation for the purpose of 
preventing a fair election. Finally an agree- 
ment was entered into between him and a com- 
mittee of the citizens, whereby he promised to 
disarm and disband the militia; and the com- 
mittee, on behalf of white citizens, bound them- 
selves to use their utmost influence to prevent 
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disturbances and preserve peace and good or- 
der, and to insure a fair election. 

The election took place on the 2d of Novem- 
ber, and resulted in a general defeat of the 
Republicans. The total vote for State Treas- 
urer was 162,751, of which Hemenway re- 
ceived 96,596, and Buchanan 66,155, making 
the majority of the former 80,441. Six mem- 
bers of Congress were chosen at the same 
time. In the first district, L. Q. C. Lamar, 
Democrat, was elected without opposition ; in 
the second, G. Wiley Wells, Democrat, re- 
ceived 19,250, to 13,149 for A. R. Howe, Re- 
publican ; in the third, H. D. Money, Demo- 
crat, received 13,774, to 5,883 for R. C. Powers, 
and 5,114 for F. H. Little; in the fourth, O. 
R. Singleton, Democrat, received 19,890, to 
9,914 for Jason Niles; in the fifth, Charles E. 
Hooker, Democrat, received 16,539, to 10,653 
for James Hill; and in the sixth, John R. 
Lynch, Republican, was elected, receiving 13,- 
741 votes, to 13,510 for Roderick Seal. The 
Legislature, elected at the same time, consists 
of 26 Democrats and 11 Republicans in the 
Senate, and 97 Democrats and 20 Republicans 
in the House, making the Democratic majority 
15 in the Senate, and 77 in the House, or 92 
on a joint ballot. As soon as the result was 
known, the Democratic State Executive Com- 
mittee issued an address to the people con- 
gratulating them on the “ glorious and decisive 
victory,” and urging moderation and magna- 
nimity. 

We have gained (said the committee), by the elec- 
tion, the power and opportunity of reforming the 
administration of the government; retrenching in 
expenditures in State and county affairs; reducing 
the taxes; securing an honest, impartial, and able 
judiciary; enforcing accountability and responsi- 
bility on all who hold public trusts; elevating the 
character of all officials; redressing the enormous 
evil of special and local legislation, and of crude and 
unintelligible statutes, and a consequent shortening 
of the sessions of the Legislature; removing the 
prejudice of race against race, and abel for 
the administration of justice fairly and impartially to 
all; improving the common-school system, so that 
it may be at the same time more economical and less 
burdensome to the tax-payers, and yet more efficient ; 
placing Mississippi, by a just and wise policy, in her 
normal relations with the other States of the Union, 
and with the Federal Government, whereby she may 
contribute her full share to the common prospexty 
and glory of the nation, and receive the equal pro- 
tection of the Constitution and laws. 


Regarding the result of the election, Senator 
H. R. Revels, colored, wrote to the President 
as follows: 


Since reconstruction, the masses of my people 
have been, as it were, enslaved in mind by unprin- 
cipled adventurers, who, caring nothing for the 
country, were willing to stoop to anything, no mat- 
ter how infamous, to secure power to themselves and 

erpetuate it. My people are naturally Pe one 
but as they grow older in freedom so do they in 
wisdom. A great portion of them have learned that 
they were being used as mere tools, and, as in the 
late election, not being able to correct the existing 
evil among themselves, they determined by casting 
their ballots against these unprincipled adventurers 
to overthrow them, My people have been told by 
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these schemers, when men were placed upon the 
ticket who were notoriously corrupt and dishonest, 
that they must vote for them; that the salvation of 
the party depended upon it; that the man who 
scratched a ticket was not a Republican. This is 
only one of the many means these malignant dema- 

ogues have devised to perpetuate the intellectual 
Pocdags of my people. To defeat this policy at the 
late election, men, irrespective of race or party affili- 
ation, united and voted together against men known 
to be incompetent and dishonest. I cannot recog- 
nize, nor do the masses of my people who read _rec- 
ognize, the majority of the officials who have been 
in power for the last two years as Republicans. We 
do not believe that republicanism means corruption, 
theft, and embezzlement. These three offenses have 
been prevalent among a great portion of our office- 
holders; to them must be attributed the defeat of 
the Republican party in the State, if defeat there 
was; but 1, with all the lights before me, look upon 
it as an uprising of the people, the whole people, to 
crush out corrupt rings and men from power. The 
bitterness and hate created by the late civil strife 
have, in my opinion, been obliterated in this State, 
except, perhaps, in some localities, and would have 
long since been entirely effaced were it not for some 
uuprincipled men who would keep alive the bitter- 
ness of the past and inculcate a hatred between the 
races, in order that they may aggrandize themselves 
by office and its emoluments to control my people, 
the effect of which is to degrade them. I give you 
my opinion that had our State administration ad- 
hered to Republican principles, and stood by the 
platform upon which it was elected, the State to-day 
would have been on the highway to prosperity. If 
the State administration had advanced patriotic meas- 
ures, appointed only honest and competent men to 
office, and sought to restore confidence between the 
races, bloodshed would have been unknown, peace 
would have prevailed, Federal interference been un- 
thought of, and harmony, friendship, and mutual 
confidence, would have taken the place of the bayo- 
net. 


Testimony to the same effect was given by 
other prominent Republicans, both white and 
colored; but Governor Ames, in his message to 
the Legislature of 1876, claimed that the elec- 
tion was carried by fraud and intimidation. 
After alluding in general terms to various in- 
stances, he said: 


That the great evil which has befallen the State 
may be remedied, it first becomes necessary to in- 
quire into its causes. The happy financial condition 
of the State, and the comparatively small amount 
needed for its ede aade the possibility of a 
financial cause. Intimidation was not proportioned 
to counties in accordance with their indebtedness. 
Thorough intimidation was effected in some coun- 
ties whose finances were in the most flourishing 
condition. The character of the events which have 
transpired compels the conclusion that the evil is to 
be attributed to a race question. It did not have its 
origin at this time. The inhabitants of the State 
are somewhat equally divided between the two races. 
They have, until recent years, borne the relations of 
master and slave. By a power external to the State 
the slave has been made the civil and political equal 
of the master. The withdrawal of this restraining 
force leaves the formerly dominant race to reassert 
its supremacy. Though the complete supremacy of 
former days may not be se i still the tendency 
is toward supremacy. The effort in this direction 
has heretofore and elsewhere resulted, as in this 
election, in violence, loss of life, and intimidation. 
How far this effort has resulted in the virtual dis- 
franchisement of the one race, and revolutionized 
the State government, is a question worthy the most 
patient and careful inquiry. Unless every class of 
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citizens be thoroughly protected in the exercise of 
all their rights and privileges, our government 
proves unequal to its pretensions. The nation, rec- 
ognizing race antagonisms, has anticipated them 
in the interests of liberty and equality by modifica- 
tions of the fundamental law of the land, and I ree- 
ommend, as both right and expedient, action in 
harmony with such modifications. 


The following amendments to the constitu- 
tion were ratified at the election. As an addi- 
tion to section 5, of Article XII.: 

Nor shall the State assume, redeem, secure, or 
pay, any indebtedness, or pretended indebtedness, 
claimed to be due by the State of Mississippi to any 
person, association, or corporation whatsoever, claim- 
ing the same as owners, holders, or signers of an 
bond or bonds, now generally known as Union Ban 
bonds or Planters’ Bank bonds. 


In amendment of section 6, Article VIII.: 


All proceeds of lands now or hereafter vested in 
this State by escheat or purchase, for forfeiture, for 
taxes, and the clear proceeds of all fines collected in 
the several counties for any breach of the penal laws, 
and all moneys received for licenses granted under 
the laws of the State for the sale of intoxicating 
liquor, or keeping of dram-shops, shall be collecte 
in legal currency of the United States, and to be paid 
into the Treasury, to be distributed, pro rata, among 
the educable children of the State, in the manner to 
be provided for by law. 


As a substitute for section 17, Article VI. : 


The Legislature shall divide the State into a con- 
venient number of chancery districts. Chancellors 
shall be appointed in the same manner as the Judges 
of the Circuit Courts. Their qualifications shall be 
regulated by law, and ey shall hold their office for 
the term of four years. ‘They shall hold a court in 
each county at least twice in each year, and shall re- 
ceive such compensation as may be-provided by law. 


A proposition to investigate the election and 
occurrences connected with it has been intro- 
duced into the United States Senate by Mr, 
Morton, of Indiana, but with avery slight pros- 
pect of success. 

MISSOURI. The twenty-eighth General 
Assembly of Missouri, which began its regular 
session on the 28th. of December, 1874, brought 
it to a close onthe 29th of March, but an extra 
session was called immediately by the Goy- 
ernor to complete certain unfinished business 
of importance, which adjourned sine die on the 
1st of April. There were 166 acts and concur- 
rent resolutions of a public nature passed, but 
only a very small number have any general in- 
terest orimportance. A resolution of impeach- 
ment, presenting thirteen charges of misde- 
meanor against Judge Samuel A. Richardson, 
was referred to a committee, which made a re- 
port entirely exonerating the accused and show- 
ing that the charges were intended as a scheme 


of political persecution. The question of pay- . 


ing or renewing State bonds falling due in 1875, 
1876, and 1877, occupied a large share of 
attention. The amount of such bonds was 
$5,335,000, of which $2,691,000 was payable 
immediately on maturity, and $2,644,000 at the 
pleasure of the Legislature after maturity. Ac- 
cruing interest to the amount of $223,680 was 
also to be provided for. <A funding bill was 
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finally passed by a vote of 23 to 4 in the Sen- 
ate, and 83 to 10 in the House, authorizing the 
issue of $5,000,000 new five-twenty bonds, to 
be made payable in gold or currency at the 
option of the funding commissioners, with in- 
terest at five per cent. if gold, and six per cent. 
if currency. These were to be used to take up 
the maturing bonds, or furnish funds for their 
payment. An act was passed providing for 
the appointment of three Railroad Commission- 
ers, and fixing maximum rates for passenger 
fares and freight-charges. 

The subject which occupied the largest share 
of attention related to the State Penitentiary. 
This institution was in the hands of lessees, and 
there was a strong opposition to the policy of 
leasing. A bill in the interest of the lessees 
was introduced, which authorized them to em- 
ploy the convicts outside of the prison, in any 
part of the State not within ten miles of a city 
of 25,000 inhabitants or more, provided per- 
’ mission was first granted by the county court 
of the county in which it is desired to employ 
them. This bill passed, but was vetoed by the 
Governor. His objections were stated as fol- 
lows: 

1. Itis contrary to popular sense, as may be judged 
from the expressions already given. The whole 
framework of the bill furnishes evidence that the 
Legislature itself doubted the propriety of the act by 
giving counties, cities, and cdcateated towns power 
to exclude convicts from their midst. 

2. Cruel and inhuman treatment would be visited 
on convicts, not intentionally, perhaps, but incident- 
ally from the want of permanent structures in which 
to house them. 

3. Large numbers would undoubtedly escape and 
many perhaps be shot in attempts to gain their lib- 
ert, 


4, Competition with mining and other labors in 
districts where the convicts should be carried. 

5. Close confinement within the penitentiary has 
been observed by the States generally as being the 
best system of prison management, and this is con- 
firmed by our own experience. 

6. The preservation of the present leasing contract 
no doubt led to the passage of the bill. 

In my judgment, it will not effect the purpose, but 
prove fatally disustrous to the lessees. The same 
capital that will enable them to transfer convicts to 
distant points and provide for their employment and 
for housing them could be much more profitably 
used in applying the labor that would be withdrawn 
- from the prison in manufacturing employments there. 
Such employments have proved lucrative in other 
States, and could and ought to be made so here. 


An attempt to pass the bill over the veto failed. 
A bill appropriating $300,000 for the con- 


struction of a new penitentiary in the vicinity of 


St. Louis was then introduced, also one provid- 
ing for the erection of a hospital and workshops 
in connection with the old institution. It was 
also provided in the latter that $6,000 a month 
be appropriated to support the penitentiary. in 
case it reverted to the State. The proposition 
to provide for a branch institution was defeat- 
ed after considerable discussion, and nothing 
had been done on the subject when the date 
fixed for adjournment was reached. Incalling 
the extra session the Governor stated, as the 
objects for which it was summoned: 
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Providing for the management of the penitentiary 
and the extension of the system either by establish- 
ing a branch of the present one or increasing the 
capacity of both, and making appropriations for pay- 
ment for the same, and making an appropriation for 
the support of the Industrial Home of the Orphans 
and Indigent Children of Missouri for the next two 
years and for heating the buildings thereof; and 
also for the support of the School of Mines and Met- 
als at Rolla; and also for publication of the decisions 
of the Supreme Court, cad also appropriations for the 
contingent expenses of the Superintendent of Public 
Schools, and also for making appropriations for a 
suitable representation of the interests of the State 
at the Centennial at Philadelphia, and amending 
laws regarding assessment mae collecting of tax on 
railroads and individual property; and also estab- 
lishing a tariff for services rendered in the office of 
Adjutant-General and Paymaster-General, and pay- 
ment of the same. 


The penitentiary question occupied nearly 
all the time of the extra session, which lasted 
only three days. A bill was finally agreed to, 
appropriating $90,000 for the enlargement of 
the female prison, and the construction of a 
hospital and such other buildings as the in- 
spectors might deem necessary. A separate 
bill allowing $6,000 a month to the Governor 
to carry on the institution in case the lease 
was thrown up was defeated, $4,000 a month 
being already allowed by existing laws. The 
Governor sent in a message insisting on the 
$6,000, but the committee to which it was re- 
ferred reported against the additional allow- 
ance. A commission, consisting of the Gov- 
ernor and Inspectors of the Penitentiary, who 
are the State Treasurer, Auditor, and Attor- 
ney-General, was authorized to examine into 
the claims of the lessees for certain work and 
improvements. This commission made its re- 
port on the 12th of April, allowing $42,906.50 
to the original lessees, and to the St. Louis 
Manufacturing Company, which had been the 
sub-lessee since April 17, 1874. 

Among the other acts of the Legislature was 
one prohibiting under penalty of imprisonment 
not exceeding six months, or fine not less than 
$10 or more than $100, or both, the carrying 
of any deadly weapons “into any church or 
place where people have assembled for relig- 
ious worship, or into any schoolroom, or into 
any place where people are assembled for edu- 
cational, literary, or social purposes, or to any 
election precinct on any election-day, or into 
any court-room during the sitting of court, or 
into any other public assemblage of persons, 
and for other than militia drill or meetings 
called under the militia law of this State.” 

A bill abolishing the Geological Bureau, and 
transferring the collection in its possession to 
the School of Mines at Rolla, became a law 
without the Govérnor’s approval. 

A bill to repeal the act of the preceding ses- 
sion renewing the bonds for the Hannibal & 
St. Joseph Railroad failed to pass. 

The Railroad Commissioners appointed under 
the new law were Mortimer Mcllhany, John 
Walker, and John 8. Marmaduke. They met 
on the 8th of June and made the classification 
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required, and designated the maximum rates 
of charges. Railroads were classified into class 
A, including through or trunk lines; class B, 
including branch roads owned, leased, or occu- 
pied, by the trunk-line companies; and class 
©, including all other railroads or parts of rail- 
roads owned, leased, or occupied in the State. 
Freight was divided into seven special classes 
and four general classes, the latter including 
all merchandise not comprised in the special 
classes. The special classes were as follows: 

Class D—AlII grain in car-loads. 

Class E—Flour in lots of 50 barrels or more, and 
lime in lots of 24 barrels or more. . 

Class F—Salt in lots of 60 barrels or more, and ce- 
ment, water-lime, and stucco, in lots of 24 barrels or 
more, 

Class G—Lumber, lath, and shingles, in car-loads. 

Class H—Live-stock in car-loads, 

Class I—Agricultural implements, furniture, and 
wagons. 

lass J—Coal, brick, sand, stone, railroad-ties, 

and cordwood, and all heavy fourth-class articles, in 
car-loads. 


The rates for passengers were limited to 
three cents a mile on roads of class A, and 
four cents a mile on roads of classes B and OC, 
with half-price for children twelve years old 


and under. The table of freight-charges fixed 
upon for the seven special classes was as fol- 
lows: 
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25 | .06 12 15 8.00} 10.00} 11.00] 8.00 
50 | .10 20 21 | 13.00] 17.00] 17.00] 14.00 
63 | 11 22 224 | 14.50} 19.00) 18.50] 15.00 
75 | 12 24 -244 | 15.00} 21.00} 20.00] 16.50 
88 | .18 26 -26 | 16.50] 23.00) 21.50) 17.50 
100 | .14 28 28 | 17.00} 25.00] 28.00) 19-00 
118 | 15 30 .29 | 18.50) 27.00) 24.50) 20.00 
125 | 16 32 814 | 19.00} 29.00) 26.00, 21.50 
188 | 17 84 83° | 20.50) 81.00] 27.50) 22.50 
150 | “18 86 85 | 21.00] 83.00) 29.00) 24.00 
163 | .19 38 36} | 22.50) 85.00] 80.50) 25.00 
175 | .20 40 884 | 23.00} 37.00] 82.00] 26.50 
188 | .21 42 40 | 24.50} 89.00) 83.50) 27.50 
200 | .22 44. 42 | 25.00] 41.00} 85.00) 29.00 
BIR ences baleen 43% | 26.50] 48.00) 86.50] 80.00 
225 | 223 | 45 454 | 27.00] 45.00) 88.00) 31.50 
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oh ee eee ee 54 | 82.50] 55.00| 45.50) 87.50 
300 | .24 |" 148 56 | 88.00] 57.00] 47.00] 39.00 


When rates are not shown in the above ta- 
ble for the exact distances, the rates given for 
the next greater distance should be used. In 
fixing rates the distance is to be computed 
from the point where the freight is received in 
this State, notwithstanding it may pass from 
one road to another, 

The law provides penalties in case of its vio- 
lation, and gives justices of the peace concur- 
rent jurisdiction with the Circuit Court in all 
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cases of prosecution for a violation of this act, 
with full power and authority to impose fines, 
and to the same extent as the Circuit Court in 
all cases where the amount claimed does not 
exceed two hundred dollars. 

In 1874 the question of holding a convention 
to revise the constitution of the State was sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people, and decided in 
the affirmative. During the spring of this 
year delegates to this convention were. elected 
in all the counties. They assembled at Jeffer- 
son City on the 5th of May, and Waldo P. 
Johnson was chosen to preside over their de- 
liberations. The following standing commit- 
tees were appointed: on executive and minis- 
terial department; officers of the county and 
municipal government; judicial department; . 
boundaries and political subdivisions; repre- 
sentation ; organization of the militia; legis- 
lative department ; printing and binding; edu- 
cation ; banks and corporations ; preamble and 
Bill of Rights, and future mode of amendment. 
The work proceeded very harmoniously, and 
was completed on the 2d of August. The 
only important subject which the convention 
took occasion to investigate was one which 
had previously been brought up in the Legisla- 
ture regarding 1,918 $1,000 bonds which were 
alleged to have disappeared from the Treasury, 
but had not been duly canceled or destroyed 
after payment. The committee reached the 
conclusion that these bonds were probably in 
existence somewhere, and submitted an ordi- 
nance prohibiting the Legislature from ever 
providing for their payment—the numbers and 
dates of issue being designated—on the ground 
that they had “been redeemed by the State 
of Missouri, deposited as securities available to 
the State in dealing with the Pacific Railroad in 
the vault of the Treasury, and while the same 
were in said vault, withdrawn from circula- 
tion as negotiable instruments, were criminally 
taken therefrom.” 

Provision was mate for submitting the con- 
stitution to the people for ratification on the 
30th of October. The result was its adoption 
by a vote of about six to one. 

The preamble is as follows: 

-We, the poopie of Missouri, with profound rever- 
ence for the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, and 


grateful for his goodness, do, for the better govern- 
ment of the State, establish this constitution. 


Article I. confirms the boundaries of the 
State as previously established, and declares 
that the Mississippi River and the navigable 
waters leading to it shall be a free highway for 


- the citizens of the State and the United States” 


without tax or toll, Article II. is the Bill of 
Rights, and comprises thirty-two sections. All 
the proscriptive features of the old Bill of 
Rights were abolished. On the subject of State 
rights the following declarations were made: 

Src. 2. That the people of this State have the in- 
herent, sole, and exclusive right to regulate the in- 
ternal government and police thereof, and to alter 
and abolish their constitution and form. of govern- 
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ment whenever they apt deem it necessary to their 
safety and happiness: Hrovided, Such change be not 
repugnant to the Constitution of the United States. 

£0. 8. That Missouri is a free and independent 
State, subject only to the Constitution of the United 
States ; and as the petapeckide of the States and 
the maintenance of their governments are necessary 
to an indestructible Union, and were intended to co- 
exist with it, the Legislature is not authorized to 
adopt, nor willthe people of this State ever assent 
to any amendment or change of the Constitution of 
the United States which may in any wise impair the 
right of local self-government belonging to the peo- 
ple of this State. 


Complete religious freedom and equality are 
guaranteed, and it is declared that no one shall 
be compelled to attend any place of worship 
or contribute to the maintenance of any form 
of religion. On the use of public funds for 
religious purposes the following declaration is 
made : 

Sro. 7. That no money shall ever be taken from 
the public Treasury, directly or indirectly, in aid of 
any church, sect, or denomination of religion, or in aid 
of any priest, minister, or teacher thereof, as such ; 
and that no preference shall be given to, nor any 
discrimination made against, any church, sect, or 
creed of religion, or any form of religious faith or 
worship. 


On the subject of freedom of speech it is 
declared— 

So. 14. That no law shall be passed impairing 
the freedom of speech; that every person shall be 
free to say, write, or publish whatever he will on any 
subject, being responsible for all abuse of that lib- 
erty ; and that in all suits and prosecutions for libel 
the truth thereof may be given in evidence, and the 
jury, under the direction of the court, shall deter- 
mine the law and the fact. 


The usual guarantees regarding personal 
rights, privileges, and immunities, are set forth 
without any discriminations, and the following 
prohibition of slavery is included: 

Sxo. 81. That there cannot be in this State either 
slavery or involuntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime, whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted. 


Article III. distributes the powers of govern- 
ment into legislative, executive, and judicial, 
and declares their independence of each other. 

Article IV. deals with the legislative depart- 
ment, and consists of fifty-six sections. The 


_ Official style of the legislative body is ‘‘The 


General Assembly of the State of Missouri.” 
The regular sessions are to begin on the first 
Wednesday after the first day of January in 
1877, and every second year theredfter, and 
adjourned sessions are prohibited. The Sen- 
ate consists of thirty-four members, chosen 
for a term of four years, one-half to go out of 
office every two years. The State is to be 
divided into ‘‘ convenient” senatorial districts 
according to population as shown in the last 
decennial census of the United States. Until 
such division is made, the districts are to be as 
designated in the constitution itself. Repre- 
sentatives in the Lower House are to be appor- 
tioned as follows: The ratio of representation 
shall be ascertained by dividing the whole 
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number of inhabitants as shown by the last - 
United States census by two hundred; a coun- 
ty having one ratio or less shall be entitled to 
one representative; a county having two and 
a half ratios shall be entitled to two represent- 
atives; a county having four ratios sball be 
entitled to three ropresentatives; a county 
having six ratios shall be entitled to four rep- 
resentatives; and one additional representa- 
tive shall be allowed for every two and a half 
ratios above six. Counties entitled to more 
than one representative must be divided into 
districts. Until the apportionment is made, 
the House of Representatives is to consist of 
143 members, seventeen from the county of 
St. Louis, four from the county of Jackson, 
three from the county of Buchanan, two each 
from the counties of Franklin, Greene, John- 
son, Lafayette, Macon, Marion, Pike, and Sa- 
line, and one from each of the others. A new 
apportionment is to be made at the first session 
after each Federal census. The following oath 
is prescribed for all members of the General 
Assembly: 

I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support ~ 
the Constitution of the United States and of the 
State of Missouri, and faithfully perform the duties 
of my office; and that I will not knowingly receive, 
directly or indirectly, any money, or other valuable 
thing, for the performance or non-performance of 
any act or duty pertaining to my office, other than 
the compensation allowed by law. 


The compensation of members is limited to 
$5 a day for the first seventy days of the ses- 
sion and $1 per day thereafter, with allowance 
for travel not greater than that already fixed 


‘by law, and $30 per session for stationery, 


postage, and incidental expenses. Sections 24 
to 42 inclusive prescribe the form and method 
of legislative proceedings. A revision of the 
statutes is required within five years after the 
adoption of the constitution, and every ten 
years thereafter. If a bill is returned by the 
Governor without his approval within ten days 
from the time he receives it, a two-thirds vote 
of both branches is necessary to make it a law. 
If itis not returned at all within ten days, it 
becomes a law without the Governor’s ap- 
proval. Sections 43 to 56 inclusive lay down 
the limitations of legislative power. The Gen- 
eral Assembly can authorize no money to be 
drawn from the Treasury except to meet regu- 
lar appropriations made by law. Itis prohibited 
from contracting or authorizing any debt ex- 
cept in the following cases: 

1. In the renewal of existing bonds when they 
cannot be paid at maturity out of the sinking-fund 
or other resources. 

2. On the occurring of an unforeseen emergency, 
or casual deficiency of the revenue, when the tempo- 
rary liability incurred, upon the recommendation of 
the Governor first had, shall not exceed the sum of 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars for any one 
year, to be paid in not more than two years from 
and after its creation, 

8. On the occurring of any unforeseen emergency, 
or casual deficiency of the revenue, when the tem- 
porary liability incurred or to be incurred shall ex- 
ceed the sum of two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
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lars for any one year, the General Assembly may 
submit an act providing for the loan, or for the con- 
tracting of the liability, and containing a provision 
for levying a tax sufficient to pay the interest and 
principal when they become due (the latter in not 
more than thirteen years from the date of its crea- 
tion), to the qualified voters of the State, and when 
the act so submitted shall have been ratified by a 
two-thirds majority, at an election held for that pur- 
pose, due publication having been made of the pro- 
visions of the act for at least three months before 
such election. The act thus ratified shall be irre- 
pealable until the debt thereby incurred shall be 
paid, principal and interest. 


It is prohibited from giving or lending or 
pledging the credit of the State in any manner 
to any person, association, or corporation, mu- 
nicipal or other, and from making any grant of 
public money to any individual, association, or 
corporation, unless in case of public calamity. 
It is likewise forbidden to authorize any coun- 
ty, city, town, or other political subdivision of 
the State, to lend its credit in like cases. Sub- 
scriptions to stock in corporations on behalf 
of the State are also prohibited. Local and 
special legislation in a multitude of specified 
matters is prohibited, and no special or local 
law of any kind can be passed unless notice is 
published in the locality affected thirty days 
before the bill is introduced. The seat of 
government cannot be removed from Jefferson 
City. 

Article V. relates to the executive depart- 
ment, which consists of a Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor, Secretary of State, State Auditor, 
State Treasurer, Attorney-General, and Su- 
perintendent of Public Schools, all elected for 


terms of four years, beginning on the first. 


Monday in January after their election. All 
but the Superintendent of Schools are to be 
chosen in 1876, and every four years there- 
after; that officer in 1878, and every four 
years thereafter. The customary duties for 
such officers are prescribed in the twenty-five 
sections of this article. 

Article VI. relates to the judicial depart- 
ment, and consists of forty-four sections. It 
establishes a Supreme Court of appellate juris- 
diction throughout the State, to consist of five 
judges elected for a term of ten years, the old- 
est in commission being Chief-Justice; the St. 
Louis Court of Appeals, with appellate juris- 
diction in the counties of St. Louis, St. Charles, 
Lincoln, and Warren, with control over the 
lower courts of those counties, but itself sub- 
ordinate to the Supreme Court of the State, 
to consist of three judges, elected in those 
counties for a term of twelve years; circuit 
courts with civil and criminal jurisdiction ; one 
circuit judge being elected in each circuit for 
a term of six years, except that the Circuit 
Court of St. Louis County shall consist of five 
judges, the State being divided into such cir- 
cuits as shall be deemed most convenient; 
criminal courts may be established in counties 
having more than 50,000 inhabitants; a pro- 
bate court must be established in each county, 
with one judge elected by the people; a county 


court must also be established in each county, 
with one or more judges, but not more than 
three, elected by the people; and in each coun- 
ty as many justices of the peace may be elected 
or appointed as the public good may require. 
The Supreme Court and St. Louis Court of 
Appeals appoint their own clerks, but other 
clerks are to be elected. The compensation 
of judges and clerks is left to be fixed by law. 

Article VII., consisting of two sections, pro- 
vides for the impeachment of public officers 
before the Senate, through the action of the 
House of Representatives. 

Article VIII., twelve sections, relates to suf- 
frage and elections. The general elections are 
to occur biennially, on the Tuesday following 
the first Monday of November. All male citi- 
zens or male persons of foreign birth, who 
have declared their intention to become citi- 
zens not less than one year or more than five 
years before an election, who are twenty-one 
years of age, shall be allowed to vote if they 
have resided in the State one year and in the 
county, city, or town, sixty days preceding the 
election. The following provision is made re- 
garding the process of voting: 

Src. 8. All elections by the people shall be by 
ballot; every ballot voted shall be numbered in the 


order in which it shall be received, and the number 
recorded by the election officers on the list of voters, 


‘opposite the name of the voter who presents the bal- 


lot. The election officers shall be sworn or affirmed 
not to disclose how any voter shall have voted, un- 
less required to do so as witnesses in a judicial pro- 
ceeding: Provided, That in all cases of contested 
elections the ballots cast may be counted, compared 
with the list of voters, and examined under such 
sig aan and regulations as may be prescribed by 
aw. 

The General Assembly is authorized to pro- 
vide for the registration of voters in cities and 
counties having more than 100,000 inhabi- 
tants, and in cities having more than 25,000 
and less than 100,000, but not otherwise. No 
person loses his residence for the purpose of 
voting by absence in the civil, military, or na- 
val service, or while a student at any institu- 
tion of learning, or kept at a poor-house, asy- 
lum, or prison. No person can vote while 
kept at the public expense in a poor-house or 
asylum, or confined in prison, and the Legisla- 
ture may enact laws excluding altogether from 


the right to vote persons convicted of felony, 


or other infamous crime, or misdemeanors con- 
nected with the right of suffrage. Contested 
election eases, except of Governor or Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, must be tried by the courts of 
law according to provisions to be established 
by the General Assembly. 

Article IX., consisting of twenty-five sec- 
tions, relates to counties, cities, and towns. 
With the exception of a sheriff and coroner, 
who must be elected in each county for the 
term of two years, the county organizations are 
left to be provided for by a generallaw. Cities 
and towns are to be classified into not more 
than four classes, and provision made by gen- 
eral laws for the organization and government 
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of those of each class. Cities of over 100,000 
inhabitants may frame their own charters of 
government and submit them to the people for 
ratification, but all such charters shall provide 
for a mayor and two houses of legislation, one 
of which shall be elected on a general ticket. 
The city of St. Louis is authorized to extend 
its limits and frame a new charter of gov- 
ernment under certain restrictions, Counties, 
towns, and cities, are prohibited from subscrib- 
ing to the capital stock of corporations, or loan- 
ing their credit by making grants or donations 
to them. 

Article X:, of twenty-one sections, relates to 
revenue and taxation. It is declared that the 
power to tax corporations and corporate prop-, 
erty shall not be surrendered or suspended, and 
that railroad corporations doing business in the 
State shall be subject to taxation for State, 
county, school, municipal, and other purposes, 
on the real and personal property owned or 
used by them, and on their gross earnings, 
their net earnings, their franchises, and their 


. capital stock. The State tax on property, ex- 


clusive of that necessary to pay the bonded 
debt, is limited to twenty cents on a hundred 
dollars, and, whenever the taxable property 
amounts to $900,000,000, to fifteen cents on a 
hundred dollars. Limits are also fixed for 
county taxes. Counties, cities, and towns, and 
other political divisions of the State, are pro- 
hibited from incurring debt exceeding in any 
year the revenue of that year, without the as- 
sent of two-thirds of the voters at an election 
held for the purpose; and in no case shall in- 
debtedness be incurred exceeding five per cent. 
of the value of taxable property, unless for the 
erection of a court-house or jail; and a sinking- 
fund shall be provided for the full payment of 
all indebtedness incurred within twenty years. 
A special tax is required sufficient to pay the 
interest on the public debt and reduce the prin- 
cipal not less than $25,000 each year. The 
making of profit out of public funds or using 
them for any purpose not authorized by law is 
made afelony. The Governor, Auditor, Treas- 
urer, Secretary of State, and Attorney-General, 
are constituted a Board of Equalization, to ad- 
just and equalize the valuations of property 
among the several counties. 

Article XI. relates to education, and con- 
tains eleven sections. The Legislature is re- 
quired to establish and maintain free schools 
for the instruction of all persons between the 
ages of six and twenty years, but separate 
schools must be established for children of Afri- 
can descent. The last section of the article is 
as follows: | We: 


Sxo. 11. Neither the General Assembly, nor any 
county, city, town, township, school district, or other 
municipal corporation, shall ever make an appropria- 
tion, or pay from any public fund whatever any- 
thing in aid of any religious creed; church, or sec- 
tarian purpose; or to help to support or sustain any 
private or public school, academy, seminary, college, 
university, or other institution of learning, con- 
trolled*by any religious creed, church, or sectarian 


denomination whatever; nor shall any grant or do- 
nation of personal property or real estate ever be 
made by the State or any county, city, town, or other 
municipal corporation, for any religious creed, church, 
or sectarian purpose whatever. 


Article XII. contains twenty-seven sections, 
and relates to corporations. It requires all 
corporations to be organized under general 
laws. Railroads are declared to be public 
highways and railroad companies common car- 
riers, and the General Assembly is required to 
‘pass laws to correct abuses and prevent un- 
just discrimination and extortion in the rates 
of freight and passenger tariffs on the different 
railroads in this State; and shall, from time to 
time, pass laws establishing reasonable maxi- 
mum rates of charges for the transportation 
of passengers and freight on said railroads, 
and enforce all such laws by adequate penal- 
ties.” Consolidation of parallel or competing 
lines, and discrimination in charges or facilities, 
are prohibited. The following is a section re- 
lating to free passes: 

Sxo, 24. No railroad or other transportation com- 
pany shall grant free passes or tickets, or passes or 
tickets at a discount, to members of the General As- 
sembly, or members of the Board of Equalization 
or any State, or county, or municipal officers ; and 
the acceptance of any such pass or ticket, by a mem- 
ber of the General Assembly, or any such officer, 
shall be a forfeiture of his otihos, 

The establishment of a State bank is forbid- 
den, and no act authorizing or creating associa- 
tions with banking powers can go into effect 
without the approval of a majority of the voters 
obtained at the next general election after its 
passage. 

Article XIII., containing seven sections, pro- 
vides for the organization, equipment, and dis- 
cipline of a militia force. 

Article XIV., twelve sections, consists of 
miscellaneous provisions, among which are the 
following: 

Sxo. 3. No person who shall hereafter fight a duel, 
or assist in the same as a second, or send, aceept, or 
knowingly carry a challenge therefor, or agree to go 
out of this State to fight a duel, shall hold any office 
in this State. 

Sxo. 4. No person holding an office of profit under 
the United States shall, during his continuance in 
such office, hold any office of profit under this State. 

Sxo. 11. It shall be the duty of the grand-jury in 
each county at least once a year to investigate the 
official acts of all officers BAUS charge of public 
funds, and report the result of their investigations 
in writing to the court. 

Article XV. and last, consisting of three sec- 
tions, provides for future amendments of the 
constitution. The General Assembly may pro- 
pose amendments any time, which shall be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people at the next elec- 
tion, and, if ratified, shall become part of the 
constitution; and it may also authorize a vote 
to be taken on the question of holding a con- 
vention for the revision of the constitution, and 
provide for it in case the vote shall be in the 
affirmative. 

The State debt on the 1st of January was 
$17,839,000, of which $300,000 was paid dur- 
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ing the year. Other bonds falling due in 1875 
and 1876 are to be refunded, under the act of 
the last session of the Legislature, by a new 
loan of $5,000,000. The $701,000 falling due 
in 1877, and $37,000 in 1878, will be paid out 


of the surplus revenues. The new constitution, — 


in designating the order in which appropriations 
shall be made, makes it the first duty of the 
Legislature to provide for the “ payment of all 
interest on the bonded debt of the State that 
may become due during the term for which 
each General Assembly is elected,” and requires 
it in the next place to provide for an addition 
of not less than $250,000 yearly to the sinking- 
fund. These objects must be provided for be- 
fore any other appropriations are made. 

The Supreme Court of the State decided in 

June that a railroad could not claim exemption 
from taxation beyond the amount provided for 
in its charter. In the act of incorporation of 
the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad Company, 
in 1852, provision was made for its taxation. 
In 1871 a law was passed, constituting a Board 
of Equalization for the assessment of railroad 
property, and requiring the president, or chief 
officer, of each company to make an annual re- 
port of the value of its property. In 1872 the 
Board of Equalization assessed the taxes of the 
Hannibal & St. Joseph road at $30,648, of 
which it paid $25,326, and refused to pay the 
rest on the ground that the assessment was il- 
legal. It claimed that the charter constituted 
a contract with the State, under which it could 
be subject to no other mode of taxation than 
that provided for therein. The Circuit Court 
of Buchanan County sustained this view, and 
gave judgment for the company, but this was 
reversed by the Supreme Court, which held 
that the method of assessing the property of 
the railroad, provided for in the charter, was 
_ not a contract or franchise, but merely one 
method of taxation, which might at any time 
be changed for another. The supreme right 
of the State to lay taxes could not be surren- 
dered by inference or implication, and the prop- 
erty of railroads, like all other property, was 
subject to taxation at all times under the gen- 
eral revenue laws. 
_ The United States Circuit Court at St. Louis, 
in January, decided that securities taken in 
good faith by acreditor from a debtor may 
be held by the creditor, or one to whom he 
has assigned them, as against the assignee in 
bankruptcy of the debtor, in bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings subsequently commenced. In_ this 
case, a bank in St. Louis held notes indorsed 
by the bankrupt and secured by a pledge of 
bonds. The assignee in bankruptcy brought 
sult to recover the securities on the ground 
that a fraudulent preference had been made 
within four months prior to the bankruptcy 
proceedings; but proof was given that neither 
the bank-officers nor the debtor believed the 
latter to be insolvent at the time of the trans- 
action, and on this ground it was held that 
there was no fraudulent preference. 
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A convention, composed of 869 delegates 
from thirty-one States and Territories, gathered 
at St. Louis in the latter part of November, for 
the purpose of promoting the enterprise known 
as the Southern Pacific Railroad. A paper 
was read by Thos. A. Scott, President of the 
Texas Pacific Railroad Company, and a Jong 
series of resolutions was adopted, stating the 
grounds on which “a Southern transcontinental 
railway, from the waters of the Mississippi 7a 
El] Paso to the Pacific Ocean, on or near the 
thirty-second parallel of latitude, is imperatively 
demanded,” and should receive the aid of the 
Government. (See Rarrroaps.) 

Early in the year a conspiracy to defraud 
the Government of revenue on whiskey was 
discovered in St. Louis, and on the 10th of 
May thirty-two distilleries and rectifying- 
houses were seized by officers representing 
the Treasury Department of the United States. 
Subsequent developments showed that system- 
atic frauds had long been carried on there 
and at other points, in which not only manu- 
facturers and dealers in whiskey, but revenue 
officials and agents of the Government, were 
implicated. Numerous prosecutions followed, 
including those of John A. Joyce, special 
agent in the revenue service, and John Mc- 
Donald, Supervisor of Internal Revenue, who 
were convicted and sentenced to the peniten- 
tiary. Indictments were also found against 
Wm. O. Avery, Chief Clerk in the Treasury 
Department at Washington, and General O, A. 
Babcock, private secretary of the President, 
for complicity in the frauds. Avery was con- 
victed in December, and Babcock was acquit- 
ted in February, 1876. (See Prsrio Doov- 
MENTS. ) 

MITCHEL, Jonny, an Irish revolutionist, born 
November 8, 1815; died March 20, 1875. He 
graduated from Trinity College, Dublin, in 
1836, practised law for six years, and then as- 
sumed the editorship of the Nation. In this 
capacity, as well as editor of the United Irish- 
man, he came in direct collision with the Goy- 
ernment. After an existence of three months, 
the latter paper was suppressed and its editor 
sentenced to transportation for fourteen years. 
After passing ten months in the island of Ber- 
muda, he was deported to Tasmania, where 
he met his former companions, Smith O’Brien, 
Meagher, Dillon, and others. They were al- 
lowed almost entire liberty, upon their parol 
not to escape. Mitchel resigned his parol in 
1854, and escaped to America. Here he edited 
various newspapers, and in 1874 made a visit to 


Ireland, returning to the United States in Oc- - 


tober. On February 16, 1875, he was elected 
without opposition to the House of Commons 
from Tipperary County, Ireland. He landed 
at Queenstown on the 17th, and was enthusi- 
astically received. On the 18th the House, by 
a large majority, declared him ineligible for a 
seat, as he had been adjudged guilty of felony 
and sentenced to transportation, and hgd nei- 
ther endured the penalty nor received a pardon, 
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and ordered a new election. He was again 
elected by a large majority. But his death, 
occurring a few days after, disposed of the ques- 
tion entirely. 

MOHL, Rosert von, a German jurist, born 
at Stuttgart, August 17,1799; died November 
4, 1875. In 1824 he was appointed Extraor- 
dinary Professor of Law, and in 1827 Ordinary 
Professor of Political Economy in Tibingen, to 
which position was added that of Librarian-in- 
chief of the University in 1836. Owing to diffi- 
culties with the Government he was deprived 
of these positions, and left the service of the 
state. Soon after he was elected to the Low- 
er House of the Diet of Wirtemberg. He went 
to Heidelberg as professor in 1847, was elected 
to the National Assembly in 1848, and in Au- 
gust of the same year was appointed Minister 
of Justice in the Imperial Ministry. He re- 
signed in 1849, and went back to Heidelberg. 
Here he was soon after elected a representa- 
tive of the university to the Upper House of 
_ Baden, and was particularly active in procur- 
ing the repeal of the concordat in 1860. In 

1861 he was appointed embassador of Baden 
to the Bundestag, and retained that position 
until the dissolution of the German Confeder- 
acy in 1866. In 1874 he was elected a member 
of the German Reichstag. He was always a 
strong advocate of German unity, to which 
end he devoted his best talents. He was a 
brother of Julius, Moritz, and Hugo von Mohl, 
all of whom rose to great eminence in their 
respective positions. He wrote ‘ Staatsrecht 
des Kénigreichs Wiirtemberg” (1829; second 
edition, 1840-46); ‘‘Die Ministerverantwort- 
lichkeit in Einherrschaften mit Volksvertre- 
tung” (1837); ‘ Die Polizeiwissenschaft nach 
den Grundsitzen des Rechtsstaates” (8 vols., 
third edition, 1866); ‘‘Geschichte und Litera- 
tur der Staatswissenschaft’’ (3 vols., 1855- 
58); ‘“Staatsrecht, Vélkerrecht und Politik ” 
(2 vols., 1860-62; third vol., 1869); ‘‘ Wider 
die Gleichstellung der Juden” (1869); and 

‘Das deutsche Reichsstaatsrecht” (18738). 
MORAVIANS. The statistics of the Unitas 
Fratrum for 1874 give the following details 
of the Moravian churches throughout the 
world: 

German Province, 5,418 communicants, and 
7,613 souls, besides 170 members engaged in 
various work in Germany; British Province, 
3,289 communicants, and 5,646 souls; Ameri- 
can Proviuce, 8,705 communicants, and 15,308 
souls; Bohemian Mission, 115 communicants, 
and 168 souls. Whole number of communi- 
cants in the three Home Provinces, 17,527; 
whole number of souls, 28,905. Converts in 
the Foreign Missionary Provinces, 69,322; mis- 
sionaries and their children, about 400. Total 
membership of the Unitas Fratrum, 98,22'7 
souls. Besides these, there are claimed as at- 
tached to the Moravian Church about 80,000 
souls connected with the German Diaspora 
Mission, who are not counted among the mem- 
bers, because they mostly belong, as yet, to 
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the state churches, in the midst of which the 
Diaspora is carried on. 

The Church annually educates in the board- 
ing-schools of its three provinces about 2,850 
young people who are not of its own com- 
munion. 

It is claimed on behalf of the Moravians that 
the statistics show that theirs is not a large 
church, but, at the same time, that it exerts a 
very great influence both in the Christian and 
heathen world. It is scattered over the whole 
earth, from Greenland to Australia, and from 
Thibet to South America, and yet constitutes 
one organic whole, with the same general ec- 
clesiastical government. It is claimed that 
this is the only Protestant Church which keeps 
up such a unity. 

Certain exclusive features in the constitu- 
tion of the American Province were done away 
with in 1855. At that time the number of 
churches was forty-three; of communicants, 
4,460; and of souls, 8,831. In 1875 the number 
of churches had increased to seventy-three, the 
number of communicants had been doubled, 
and the whole number of souls had been in- 
creased by nearly 6,900. 

The receipts for the Moravian Foreign Mis- 
sions for the year ending July 1, 1875, were as 
follows: 

1. Collections in Congregations :—a, Ger- 
many and the Diaspora, $13,000; 6, England, 
$9,800; c, North America, $1,000: total, $23,- 
800. 

2. Other Contributions :—German Province, 
$15,600; British Province, $34,500; American 
Province, $13,000: total, $63,100. 

8. Legacies :—German Province, $11,000 ; 
British Province, $6,000: total, $17,000. 
Grand total, $103,900. 

(The report foots it up to $106,900.) 

The disbursements for the year amounted to 
about $103,500. 

There were also collected, for extinguishing 
the debt of the former year, the following 
sums: In the German Province, $3,600; in the 
British Province, $22,300; in the American 
Province, $45; in the West Indies, $20: total, 
$25,965. 

The whole number of missionaries was 336, 
or three more than were employed the previous 
year. Number of stations, 92; of out-stations, 
15; of persons under the care of the mis- 
sionaries, 67,795. 

MORIKE, Epvarp, a German poet, born at 
Ludwigsburg, September 8, 1804; died June 
4, 1875. He studied at the Gymnasium of 
Stuttgart, prepared himself for the study of 
theology at the Evangelical Seminary at Urach, 
and in 1822 entered the University of Tibin- 
gen, where, however, he devoted more time 
to belles-lettres than to theology. Having be- 
come pastor in a small town in 1834, he was 
forced to resign this position on account of ill- 
health. He was then for a time teacher in 
Stuttgart. Although his poems are known to 
few only, they are still prized as among the 
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finest productions of German poetry. He 
wrote: ‘‘Maler Nolten,” a novel (1882) ; 
“Das Stuttgarter Hutzelminnlein” (18538) ; 
“Vier Erzihlungen” (1856); and “ Mozart 
auf der Reise nach Prag” (1856). His opera, 
‘‘ Die Regenbrider ” (1839), was set to music 
by Lachner ; many of his songs and ballads 
by Kaufmann and Hetsch. He also published 


translations of Anacreon and Theocritus. 


MOROCCO, a country in Northern Africa. 
Sultan, Muley Hassan, born 1831, eldest son of 
Sidi-Muley-Mohammed, ascended the throne 
at the death of his father, September 20, 
1873. The crown was formerly hereditary in 
the male line, after the custom of succession 
obeyed in the Ottoman Empire, under which 
the crown falls, at the demise of the sovereign, 
to the surviving eldest member of the reigning 
family. The custom, however, was set aside 
at the death of the late Sultan, Sidi-Muley-Mo- 
hammed, when the succession was secured not 
to either of his two surviving brothers, but to 
his eldest son, the present Sultan. The form 
of government is that of absolute despotism, 
unrestricted by any laws civil or religious. 
The authority of the Sultan as spiritual ruler is 
not limited, as in Turkey and other Moham- 
medan countries, by the expounders of the 
Koran. The Sultan has no regular ministers, but 
receives advice from and carries on the ex- 
ecutive usually through special favorites near 
his person, the principal of whom is generally 
invested with the title of Mula-el-tesserdd, or 
steward of the imperial household. The armed 
force consists of about 8,000 men, 5,000 of 
whom constitute the imperial body-guard, one 
half infantry and the other half cavalry. The 
country is divided into twenty-eight provinces, 
each of which is governed by a kaid, or gov- 
ernor, who holds absolute power within his 
own district. The revenue of the Sultan is es- 
timated at about $2,500,000. 

The western frontier of the country, toward 
the Sahara, is not fixed, and the claims of the 
Sultan are disputed by a number of nomad 
tribes. The area is estimated by Behm and 
Wagner (“Bevélkerung der Erde,” vol. iii., 
1875) at about 250,000 square miles; the esti- 
mates of population vary from 2,500,000 to 


8,000,000. In accordance with the statements 
of G. Rohlfs (‘‘ Mein erster Aufenthalt in Mo- 
rocco,” Bremen, 1878), Behm and Wagner as- 
sume it to be about 5,500,000. More than 
two-thirds of the population belong to the 
race commonly called Moors, the remaining 
third consisting mainly of Bedouin Arabs, 
Jews, estimated at 340,000, and negroes. The 
number of Christians is very small, not ex- 
ceeding 500. 

The trade of Morocco, though not yet con- 
siderable, has greatly increased since the year 
1856, when a treaty of commerce was con- 
cluded between Great Britain and Morocco. 
The value of imports and exports in 1871 was 
as follows (in frances) : 


COUNTRIES AND COIN, Imports. Exports. 
Great Britain <<. icd.astnosh..<tsic 20,650,000 15,350,000 
Bane 52% secan sp ctacoesives sae ,000 10,430,000 
BPMN iis cc akawieeusweenpare ses 90,000 900,000 
Other. countries. ssc dc isvies sts 40,000 170,000 
Foreign: coin §\5.ée0. xa swears ee 5,750,000 2,400,000 

Total, 1878 )i+..sd7 0s 81,950,000 29,250,000 

Oh 1G Iw ss mesuew ook sd 29,990,000 82,780,000 


The value of the principal articles of import 
and export in i874 was as follows: 


IMPORTS, 
Francs, Francs 
TOXUUIGE Coss vices 16,820,000.) ‘Tes..- .. chessnsendve 750,000 
BUGEP <0 ssn nes 2,730, WIOURG s occ adi onemes 930,000 
Raw silk.... dee. 1,530,000 | Tron ............06. y 
EXPORTS 
Frances. Francs, 
OO Sra wedst eek 3 4060,000 | Gums is .. inc crccies 610,000 
Hides and skins.... 8,380,000 | Ostrich-feathers.... 580,000 
“Se ee 8,200,000 | Dates............. 280,000 
Peas and beans 2,270,000 | Beeves............ 1,000,000 
Almonds .......... SVOCLOUUT WT AK o'wsiss scispetania 560,000 
Olive-oil........... 1,620,000 | Shoes ............. 1,500,000 
Hemp-seed........ 710,000 | Woolen stuffs...... 290,000 


The movement of shipping was as follows in 
1874: 


LADEN, IN BALLAST. 
SHIPPING. tie 
Vessels, Tons. Vessels, Tons. vane 
Entered ...... 1,811 | 166,215 575 88,129 | 254,344 
Cleared....... 1,309 | 192,919 215 62,276 | 255,195 


The movement of shipping, arranged accord- 
ing to nationalities and ports, was as follows: 


ENTERED. 


ENTERED. VALUE OF CARGOES 


NATIONALITY. PORTS. ee 
Vessels, Tons. Vessels. Tons, Entered. Cleared. 

BRU S 8. s cisiontewes Seas cx 652 | 165,658 | Tangier................605 459 | 658,581 | 8810,000 | 5,260,000 
1 |e es eee tee 221 78,588 | Laraghd....:.....0sssieases 55 4,329 510,000 | 2,580,000 
BOOM esas poeeseneacets4 $23 5,527 | Rabat......52..cssneevares 41 8,581 | 2,860,000 | 1,280,000 
Poweetne Aes ko) 74 8,871 | Casablanca............- z--| 148 | 50,194 | 4,820,000 | 4,480,000 

ee ORT eae 18 2,157: | Mazaganii.. 1. sled 161 50,818 1,930,000 4,140,000 
MORI, $> oiisiss cabo va bec 9 L117 «| Balk 5. Geivgs +044 eu eowaate 110 24,560 990, 2,370,000 
ee eee T 1,568 "| Mogador’). 0's......0senss 121 54,765 | 6,050,000 | 6,700,000 
MRS oe os been ccc 7 863 | Tetaanilsict..i.set tee. ass 215 2,571 700,000 210,000 


The following countries were represented in 
Morocco, in 1875, by consuls and diplomatic 
agents: United States, Belgium, Brazil, Den- 
mark, Germany, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Netherlands, Austro-Hungary, Portugal, Swe- 


den and Norway, and Spain. The consul-gen- 
eral of the United States is Hon. F. Mathews. 

In January, 1875, serious disturbances oc- 
curred on the frontier, between Morocco and 
Algeria, caused by the appointment of Sheik 
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Hadj Mohammed as commander of the Kabyles 
of Beni Suasen, an appointment said to be ob- 
tained by influence over the counselor of the 
Emperor of Morocco, when the latter with the 
army came to the frontier to settle existing 
disputes. Sheik Hadj was then appointed 
governor of the town of Oudjdah, and on pro- 
ceeding to take possession of his post the con- 
flict arose.’ Oudjdah submitted to him on com- 
pulsion, but the tribes of Anjad and Mahia re- 
volted. Fighting went on for a week, in which 
one hundred and fifty of the Beni Suasen tribe 
and forty-eight of the Anjad and Mahia tribes 
were killed, and a great many wounded. The 
Sheik Hadj Mohammed and his column were 
compelled to retreat. The Anjad and Mahia 
tribes captured about 51,000 sheep and 18,000 
camels, which were grazing on the plain. The 
Spahis and Turcos among the French troops, 
who belonged to the combatant tribes, were 
only restrained from taking part in the conflict 
by the French commander ordering all who 
. left the ranks to be fired upon. 

The mountain tribes in the province of Tan- 
gier not having paid any taxes for the last five 
years, the Government, in June, 1875, appoint- 
ed Kaid Gelaley Ben Hamo, the chief officer 
of the Sultan’s court, as governor of the prov- 
ince, and gave him a force of 2,000 to chastise 
the mountaineers. The new governor is up- 
ward of eighty years of age, but a man of 
great energy of character, and whenever the 
inhabitants of any province of importance 
have shown disaffection, Kaid Gelaley has 
been dispatched by the Sultan to rule the tur- 
bulent population with a rod of iron. In 1874, 
when the people of Fez rebelled against the 
authority of the Sultan Mulai Hassan, Kaid 
Gelaley was appointed governor of that city 
—a post which he held up to the time of his 
appointment as Governor of Tangier. Later 
accounts stated that Kaid Gelaley had seized 
several chiefs of rebellious tribes, and imposed 
a heavy fine upon the inhabitants. 

The Government seemed to be inclined to 
take some steps toward establishing more 
friendly relations with foreign countries. In- 
telligence received from Tangier in July stated 
that the Moroccan Minister for Foreign Affairs 
had called a meeting of foreign representa- 
tives to communicate to them orders received 
from the Sultan. The minister was reported 
to have brought to the notice of the represent- 
atives proposals for the building of a mole at 
Tangier, and a breakwater at Casablanca; also 
for establishing telegraphic communication be- 
tween Tangier and Europe. It was also stated 
that the Sultan intended to send a number of 
young Moors to be educated in Europe. 

MORTON, Ottver Perry, the senior United 
States Senator from Indiana, was born in 
Wayne Oounty, August 4, 1823. The origi- 
nal family name was Throckmorton, the first 
syllable having been dropped by the Senator’s 
father. He received his education chiefly at 
the Wayne Oounty Seminary and Miami Uni- 
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versity at Oxford, O., which he entered in 
1843, and left two years after. Hestudied law 
at Centreville, and began practice there in 
1847. During the next ten years he rose toa 
leading position at the bar of Indiana. He was 
elected a circuit judge'in 1852, but remained 
on the bench only one year. He was a Demo- 
crat in early life, but, having strong antislavery 
sympathies, left the party after the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise in 1854. In 1856 he 
was the Republican candidate for Governor, 
and made a brilliant canvass of the State with 
his opponent, Ashbel P. Willard. He was de- 
feated, and returned to his law-practice at 
Centreville. In 1860 he was nominated on the 
Republican ticket for the office of Lieutenant- 
Governor, and during the canvass that followed 
took strong ground in favor of the coercion of 
the Southern States into obedience to the Con- 
stitution. He was elected, and took his seat as 
President of the Senate on the 14th of January, 


1861, but two days afterward he took the oath 


of office as Governor, Henry S. Lane, who was 
elected to that position, having been chosen 
United States Senator. During the war Gov- 
ernor Morton was very active and zealous in 
raising troops and supporting the efforts of 
the Government for the suppression of the 
Southern resistance. In 1863 he was opposed 
by a Democratic Legislature, which contem- 
plated taking the military power out of his 
hands and placing it in those of four Democrats. 
These efforts were defeated by the withdrawal 
of all the Republican members, leaving both 
Houses without a quorum. The Governor then 
borrowed money on his.own responsibility to 
carry on the government of the State. The 
Democratic Attorney-General gave an opinion 
that there was no authority for drawing money 
from the Treasury to pay State bonds, and 
that a special appropriation was necessary, and 
this position was sustained by the Supreme 
Court. The object was to compel a calling of 
the Legislature, but the Governor raised the 
needed funds for meeting the obligations of the 
State on his own personal responsibility. The 
obligations which he incurred were afterward 
assumed bythe State. Through them he was 
enabled to carry on the government and con- 
tinue his support of the Federal authorities, in 
spite of the opposition of Democratic Legisla- 
ture and courts. In 1866 he was elected to 
the United States Senate, and reélected in 
1872. In that body he has taken a leading 
position in support of the Administration, and 
the policy of reconstruction and coercion in 
the South. 

MULLER, Jowann Heryrion JaKop von, 
a German physicist, born at Cassel, April 30, 
1809; died October 3, 1875. He studied at 
the Gymnasium of Darmstadt, and the Uni- 
versities of Bonn and Giessen, devoting him- 
self particularly to the study of mathematics 
and natural philosophy. Having been assist- 
ant teacher at the Gymnasium at Darmstadt 
for some time, he was appointed teacher of 
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Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in the 
Realschule of Giessen in 1839, and in 1844 be- 
came Professor of Natural Philosophy at the 
University of Freiburg. His principal work 
is “Lehrbuch der Physik und Meteorologie” 
(2 vols., 1842; seventh edition, 1868-69) ; the 
third volume of this work was published sepa- 
rately under the title of ‘‘ Lehrbuch der kos- 
mischen Physik” (fourth edition, 1875). Of 
his other works, the best known are: ‘Grund- 
zige der Krystallographie” (second edition, 
1868); ‘‘ Anfangsgriinde der geometrischen 
Disciplin far Gymnasien,” etc. (thirteenth edi- 
tion, 1869) ; ‘“‘Grundriss der Physik und Me- 
teorologie fir Lyceen und Gymnasien,” etc. 
(twelfth edition, 1875); and ‘“‘Die Schule der 
Physik” (1874). 

MUNZINGER, Werner, a celebrated Afri- 
can explorer, born at Olten, Switzerland, in 
1832; died in November, 1875. He studied 
Oriental languages at Minich and Paris, went 
to Cairo in 1852, entered a business in Alexan- 
dria in 1853, was chief of a commercial expe- 
dition to the Red Sea in 1854, lived for some 
time in Massowah and then in Keren, the prin- 
cipal town of the Bogos, and joined the Ger- 
man Expedition to Central Africa in 1861; but 
when Heuglin, the leader, went to Abyssinia, 
he left the expedition and went to Obi by way 
of Khartoom in order to reach Wadai through 
Darfoor. As he was refused permission to 
travel through Darfoor, he returned to Eu- 
rope. In 1864 he again went to Africa, had 
charge of the British consulate at Massowah 
in October, 1865, and took an active part in 
preparing the way for the British army in the 
Abyssinian War of 1867. In June, 1868, he 
became French consul in Massowah, went to 
Aden in 1870, and with Captain Miles explored 
the countries on the southeastern coast of Ara- 
bia. Returning to Massowah, he was appoint- 
ed governor of that town, with the title of bey, 
by the Viceroy of Egypt, and continued his ex- 
plorations in the Bogos country. In 1872 he 
was appointed to the chief command of the 
army against the Abyssinians. From that 
time he was continually engaged in subduing 
the border tribes of Abyssinia, in which un- 
dertakings he was eminently successful. In 
October, 1875, he again started on an expedi- 
tion against the Gallas of Shoa. On this ex- 
pedition he was accompanied by his wife, a 
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native Abyssinian. One night, in November, 
they were attacked by a party of Gallas near 
Lake Assal, and Munzinger, his wife, and a 
large number of his soldiers, were murdered. 
Of the three thousand men of which the ex- 
pedition originally consisted, only one hundred — 
and twenty returned. He wrote, besides a 
number of articles for geographical journals, 
the following works: ‘ Ueber die Sitten und 
das Recht der Bogos” (1859); ‘‘ Ostafrika- 
nische Studien ’’ (1864); ‘Die Deutsche Ex- 
pedition in Ostafrika” (1865); ‘ Vocabulaire 
de la Langue Tigré ” (1865); ‘* Routes in Abys- 
sinia, presented to the House of Lords” (1867). 
He left the manuscript of ‘‘Skizze einer Geo- 
graphie des Sudan,” extracts from which are 
given by Behm and Wagner, in their periodi- 
cal, ‘‘ Die Bevélkerung der Erde”? (vol. iii.). 

MUSTAPHA FAZYL PASHA, a Turkish 
statesman, born in 1830; died December 2, 
1875. He was the son of Ibrahim Pasha of 
Egypt, and only forty days younger than his 
brother Ismail Pasha, the present Viceroy of 
Egypt. Aceording to the law of succession 
of the Osman dynasty, which had also been 
in force in Egypt since 1841, Mustapha Pasha 
was the heir-presumptive to the vice-regal 
throne. But in 1865 Ismail Pasha obtained a 
firman from the Sultan altering the law of 
succession of Egypt and making it similar to 
that of European countries. The brothers had 
always been opposed to each other, and this 
action completed the rupture. Mustapha had 
early gone to Turkey, where, in 1861, he was 
for a short time Minister of Finance. Short 
as his administration was, it was nevertheless 
one of the best that Turkey had enjoyed for 
many years. He introduced economy and or- 
der into the department, and did not burden 
the country with any new debts. When the 
firman appeared, excluding him from the suc- 
cession to the Egyptian throne, he entered a 
protest, and in consequence was banished. In 
Paris, where he took up his residence, he was 
met by the Sultan in 1867, who invited him 
to return. After his return he was for a time 
Minister of Justice, and then of Finance, and 
upon the death of Mahmoud Pasha he was 
appointed Grand-Vizier, which position, how- 
ever, he held for a short time only. In 1873 
he tried to effect a reconciliation with his 
brother, but was unsuccessful. — 
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NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. The 
Navy is now reported to be in a stronger and 
more efficient condition than it has been at any 
other time during the present Administration. 

The number of vessels of every class and 
description now on the Navy Register is 147; 
these carry 1,195 guns and are of 152,492 tons 
measurement. Of these 26, carrying nominally 
266 guns, are sailing-vessels without steam- 


power, of which 4 are in use as training and 
practice ships, 2 are assigned to States as 
school-ships, 3 are in use as hospital-ships, or 
as quarters, 6 as coal, store, and supply ships 
at the various stations and for the several 
squadrons, 6 are in commission as reeeiving- 
ships, 2 are laid up as useless for any present 
purpose, and 1 is on the stocks at Sackett’s 
Harbor. 


- amount to $18,301,306. 
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The steam-vessels, as distinguished from 
iron-clads and torpedo-ships, number 95, of 
which, however, 25 are tugs employed as tow- 
ing, ferry, or torpedo boats at the various 
navy-yards or stations, or, are in use as survey- 
ing-vessels, or in the service of the Fish Com- 
mission. “I'wenty-nine of all classes are in 
ordinary at the yards on the Atlantic or at 
Mare Island; 3 are used as freight and dis- 
patch vessels; 3 are in commission as training 
and receiving ships, at all times ready for ser- 
vice, and the remainder are in commission on 
the several stations or at the various navy- 
yards, ready for use when required. Of these 
wooden ships 18 are substantially new. 

The iron-clad fleet comprises 26 vessels. 
Three are of a class and in a condition to be of 
no service. The remaining 23, consisting of 
21 vessels of the monitor type and 2 iron tor- 
pedo-ships, are all efficient vessels of their 
class, and very powerful in both defensive and 


. offensive operations near our shores. 


There are, therefore, 80 available ships, in- 


cluding 16 iron-clads and 2 torpedo-boats. 


The cruising-stations remain the same in 
number and designation as last year, there 
being six separate stations, each commanded by 
a rear-admiral, and designated respectively the 
European, the Asiatic, the South Pacific, the 
North Pacific, the South Atlantic, and the 
North Atlantic stations. They comprise with- 
in their limits the whole field of naval opera- 
tion in every part of the world. 

The appropriations applicable to the year 
ending June 30, 1875, aggregated $19,273,731, 
and the expenditures from these appropriations 
to $18,825,526, or about $450,000 less than 
the whole amount. The appropriations made 
available for the year ending June 30, 1876, 
The following esti- 
mates have been submitted for the next year : 


Pay of officers and seamen of the Navy...... $7,600,000 00 
Pay of civil establishment in navy-yards..... 210,000 00 
Ordnance and torpedo corps ...........2..-. 502,000 00 
Coal, hemp, and equipments................. 1,500,000 00 
Navigation and navigation supplies.......-.. 115,000 00 
FEVORORTADDIC WOPK. 0050 eed ecsecececcecse 67,800 00 
Nayal Observatory, Nautical Almanace, ete.... 46,000 00 
Repairs and preservation of vessels, etc...... 8,305,000 00 
. Steam-machinery, tools, etc.............6.66- 1,800,000 00 
RMPOVIPROLST: tty re suds secs we tees eosenesess 1,279,000 00 
Repairs of hospitals and laboratories......... 20,000 00 
Surgeons’ necessaries... ........0.sc00.ecees 40,000 00 
Contingent expenses of various departments 
SREUDUPGAES. Co Docecise da bics cae ceiee ws5 05s 365,000 00 
level “ABA OMY co. oss afer saMaisis » orice cele 0d dere 198,882 40 
Support of Marine Corps.............0.2005. 924,807 00 
Naval Asylum, Philadelphia,................ 58,177 00 
Maintenance of yards and docks............. 860,000 00 


MRR YES. fo va GUS y ao eck ad uh ka eve 0 $18,891,166 40 


and the current expenses for repairs at navy- 
yards and stations, are estimated to require in 
addition the sum of $1,755,000. 

The amount paid for pensions during the 
year ended June 30, 1875, was $520,348, includ- 
ing, $185,675 to invalids and $384,672 to wid- 
ows and others, ; 

The Torpedo-School at Newport continues in 
a high state of efficiency, and the knowledge 
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obtained by the officers in the manufacture 
and use of every description of this terrible 
means of warfare is reported to be of inesti- 
mable value to the service. 

The department has deemed it advisable to 
resume the enlistment of boys to serve till 
reaching twenty-one years of age, under the 
existing laws enacted for that purpose. The 
sole object of the system is to make the boys 
good and intelligent sailors for the Navy, with- 
out attempting to prepare them for any higher 
grade. The great want of intelligent native- 
born seamen to man the vessels of the Navy 
has been seriously felt of late years, and it 
becomes a matter of national importance to 
remedy this evil. Other nations have felt the 
growing scarcity of good seamen to man their 
navies, and are attempting, by establishing 
schools and training-ships in their ports, to 
provide for the education and training of boys 
to become sailors. It is said that England 
turns out yearly 3,000 boys from her training- 
ships for her Navy. Some efforts were for- 
merly made under the laws of Congress to 
enlist boys as apprentices, but without success, 
owing partly to the very elaborate system of 
education and training adopted, and partly to 
the fact that inducements were held out to the 
boys which could not be realized. Under the 
present system, which is purely experimental, 
about 250 boys have been enlisted and placed 
on board training-vessels, where they receive an 
elementary English education, and are initiated 
in all the duties of sailors on a man-of-war. 

Two expeditions were sent out during the 
year to complete the survey for an interoceanic 
canal across the great Isthmus. One, an expe- 
dition under the command of Lieutenant Fred- 
erick Collins, was sent in January, with in- 
structions to make a careful survey of the 
proposed Napipi Canal route, and to deter- 
mine the character of the line in that vicinity 
found best suited to the construction of a ship- 
canal. 

This expedition was transported. to the gulf 
of Urabaé by the United States steamer Can- 
andaigua, and thence up the Atrato to the field 
of operations in the boats of that ship. They 
arrived and commenced regular operations in 
the field on the 8th of February, and work 
was continued without interruption till the 
28th of April. During this time a careful line 
of levels was run from the Atrato, near the 
mouth of the Napipi, to the Pacific, and the 
country along the line elaborately reconnoi- 
tred to develop its topographical features. 

For the first five miles of the route swamps 
and morasses were encountered. From the 
swampy region to the Pacific the country was 
found to be extremely hilly. As long as the 
line followed the valley of the Napipi, how- 
ever, it was found possible to avoid the greater 
part of the hills, but in the valley of the Do- 
guado they could not be avoided, and in this 
section of the canal very deep cutting would 
be required. 
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The length of tunne] necessary to carry the 
canal under the dividing ridge, which attains 
a height of 778 feet, was found to be 3.5 miles. 
The total length of the canal line by this route, 
as determined by Lieutenant Collins, is 32.2 
miles, and his estimates of the probable cost 
of the construction of a suitable canal, with all 
the works necessary for its preservation and 
successful operation, amount to $98,000,000. 

The other expedition was under the charge 
of Commander Edward P. Lull, and was di- 
rected to make surveys near the line of the 
Panama Railroad. This expedition sailed from 
New York on the 5th of January, and arrived 
at Aspinwall, United States of Colombia, on 
the 16th. Operations wére at once begun and 
continued until the 8d of April, when the sur- 
veys were concluded. 

The results obtained by the expedition are 
the location of a practicable line for an inter- 
oceanic ship-canal, 26 feet deep, from the bay 
of Aspinwall on the Caribbean Sea to Panama 
on the Pacific. The total length of the line is 
41.7 statute miles. Twelve lift-locks on each 
side will be required, and one tide-lock at Pan- 
ama, or 25 in all. The lift of the locks will be 
10.3 feet each; that of the tide-lock 10 feet. 
It is proposed to cross the river Chagres by 
means of a viaduct 1,800 feet in length. 

The water-supply is to be drawn from the 
river Chagres, and to be conveyed to the canal 
by a feeder 10.22 milesinlength. The Chagres 
was found, by careful gauging, to discharge at 
an unusually low stage 55,900,800 cubic feet 
per day, a quantity considerably in excess of 
the maximum possible demand of the canal. 
Ample culverts are provided for the passage 
under the viaduct of all the superabundant 
waters of the Chagres in times of freshets. 

The total estimated cost of opening a canal 
for ship-navigation through the Isthmus of 
Panama is, after adding, to provide for contin- 
gencies, 25 per cent. to the computed cost, 
$94,911,360. 

The commission appointed to consider the 
whole subject of communication by canal be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, over 
the Isthmus, after a careful examination of all 
the routes proposed, have unanimously re- 
ported that the one known as the “ Nicaraguan 
Route,” beginning at or near Greytown on the 
Atlantic side, and ending north of the Rio del 
Brito on the Pacific, affords more advantages 
and presents fewer difficulties than any other 
route yet found across the Isthmus. 

NEBRASKA. The Legislature of this State 
assembled at Lincoln, in the first week of Jan- 
uary, for the regular session of 1875, and closed 
it by final adjournment on the 25th of Febru- 
ary ensuing. Of the fifty-three members com- 
posing that body, thirty-eight were Republi- 
cans, and fifteen Democrats and Independents, 
or Conservatives. 

Among the first matters acted upon at this 
session was the election of a United States Sen- 
ator, in the place of Thomas W. Tipton, whose 
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term was about to expire. The two Houses 
met in joint convention more than once for 
that purpose, and many ballots were taken, 
but finally A. 8. Paddock received thirty-eight 
votes and was declared elected. Mr. Paddock 
was born at Glens Falls, in the county of War- 
ren, State of New York. 

Among the bills of a public character passed 
at this first session, the one most generally im- 
portant was that “calling a convention to re- 
vise, alter, or amend the constitution of the 
State.” By the provisions of the act, the num- 
ber of the delegates to the convention was fixed 
at sixty-nine, and the time for their election on 
the first Tuesday in April, 1875. The time for 
the convention to assemble was on the second 
Tuesday in May following. The act ordained 
that the amendments, alterations, or revision 
of the existing constitution agreed to by the 
convention, should be submitted to the quali- 
fied voters of the State for their adoption or 
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For the relief of the large number of citizens 
inhabiting those sections of Nebraska which 
were devastated by the locusts in 1874, espe- 
cially to assist them in providing seed-grain for 
the crops in 1875, the Legislature passed an act 
empowering the Governor and Secretary of 
State to issue State bonds of one thousand 
dollars each, to the aggregate amount of fifty . 
thousand. The act created also a Board of 
Relief and appoints its members, whose duty 
it is to carry that purpose into execution, and 
report the result of their operations to the next 
Legislature. ; 

The principal of the said bonds is redeemable 
within ten years from the date of their issue, 
and in the mean time they bear interest at the 
rate of ten per cent., payable semi-annually in 
the city of New York. To provide for the 
payment of both principal and interest, the act 
ordained that a tax of one-tenth of one mill 
should be levied by the Board of Equalization 
annually, in addition to all other taxes levied 
for State purposes. 

Among the numerous other acts and joint 
resolutions passed -were the following : 

To aid in the construction of a railroad on the 
west bank of the Missouri River from Omaha to. the 
south-line of the State of Nebraska. 

An act to provide for the numeration of the popu- 
lation, and registration of the births and deaths, in 
the State of Nebraska. 

To create and provide for a State Board of Immi- 
gration. 

To amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to establish asys- 
tem of public instruction in the State of Nebraska.” . 

To erect and maintain an Institution for the Blind. 

To provide for the government of the Institute for 
the Deaf and Dumb, and for other purposes. 

The Constitutional Convention assembled in 
Lincoln, on the second Tuesday in May, and 
organized by electing John Lee Webster for 
president, and also the other officers, It 
finished the work of framing a new consti- 
tution within about a month from their first 
meeting, and on June 12th closed the session 
by final adjournment. 
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The number of officers in the three depart- 
ments of the State government is generally in- 
creased by the new constitution. Among its 
chief provisions are the following: The House 
of Representatives shall consist of eighty-four 
members, the Senate of thirty, until 1880. 
After that year the number of members of,each 
House shall be regulated by law, but never ex- 
ceed one hundred Representatives nor thirty- 
three Senators. The compensation to be given 
each member of the Legislature is fixed at 
three dollars for every day’s attendance, the 
number of days not to exceed forty at any one 
session, and one mileage at the rate of ten cents 
for every mile in going and returning on the 
most usual route. 

The session of the Legislature shall com- 
mence at noon on the first Tuesday in January 
next following the election of its members, and 
at no other time, except as provided by this 
_ constitution; and their first election under it 
is to be held on the Tuesday succeeding the first 
Monday in November, 1876. 

In defining the powers of the Legislature the 
constitution forbids them to pass special laws 
for granting divorces, changing the names of 
persons, and in many other matters particular- 
ly enumerated; and generally enjoins that in 
all cases where a common law can be made 
applicable to particular cases, no special law 
- shall be enacted. 

No act of the Legislature shall take effect 
until three calendar months after the adjourn- 
ment of the session at which it passed, except 
in case of emergency, which is to be expressed 
in the title and body of the act, and concurred 
in by two-thirds of all the members elected to 
each House. 

In the third section of the article on miscel- 
laneous provisions the new constitution ordains 
that ‘drunkenness shall be cause of impeach- 
ment and removal from office.” 

The Executive Department shall consist of a 
Governor, a Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of 
State, Auditor of Public Accounts, Treasurer, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Attorney- 
_ General, and Commissioner of Public Eands and 
Buildings, who shall each hold his office for the 
term of two years from the first Thursday after 
the first Tuesday in January next after his elec- 
tion. The first election of the said officers shall 
be held on the Tuesday succeeding the first 
Monday in November, 1876, and each succeed- 
ing election shall be held at the same relative 
time in each even year thereafter. 

The State Treasurer is declared ineligible to 
his office for two years next succeeding the ex- 
piration of his second term after the first con- 
secutively, 

The salary of the Governor, Auditor of Pub- 
lic Accounts, and Treasurer, is fixed at twen- 
ty-five hundred dollars per annum each. The 


Lieutenant-Governor shall receive twice the 


_ compensation of a Senator, and all of the 
other State officers two thousand dollars each 
per annum, 
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The officers of the Executive Department, 
‘‘after the adoption of this constitution, shall 
not receive to their own use any fees, costs, in- 
terest upon public moneys in their hands, or 
under their control, perquisites of office, or 
other compensation; and all fees that may here- 
after be payable by law for services performed 
by any officer provided for in this article of the 
constitution shall be paid in advance into the 
State Treasury.” 

The judicial power is vested in a Supreme 
Court, composed of three judges, having origi- 
nal and appellate jurisdiction; in six District 
Courts, the whole State being divided for that 
purpose into six Judicial Districts, with one 
judge in each, having chancery and common- 
law jurisdiction; in County Courts, one court 
being allowed in every county, with one judge 
each, they being courts of record, having ori- 
ginal jurisdiction in all matters of probate and 
others, specified ; in justices of the peace, police 
magistrates, and such other courts, inferior to 
District Courts, as may be created by law for 
cities and incorporated towns, having propor- 
tionately limited jurisdiction in both criminal 
and civil cases respectively. 

The judges of the six District Courts are em- 
powered to hold courts for one another, and 
bound to do so when required by law. 

The terms of office of the judges of the sey- 
eral courts are fixed at six years for the justices 
of the Supreme Court, four years for the judges 
of the District Courts, and two years for all the 
others. Their respective terms are to begin on 
the first Thursday after the first Tuesday in 
January next succeeding their election. Their 
first election shall, exceptionally, take place on 
the second Tuesday in October, 1875. The 
judges of the Supreme Court are elected by 
the qualified voters of the State at large; each 
of the others by those residing in the locality 
wherein he is to exercise his functions. 

The judges of the Supreme and District Courts 
shall each receive a salary of twenty-five hundred 
dollars per annum, payable quarterly. 

No judge of the Supreme Court, or District Court, 
shall receive any other compensation, perquisite, or 
benefit, for, or on account of, his office in any form 
whatever; nor act as attorney or counselor at law in 
any manner whatever. 

The new constitution declares all property 
belonging to the State, counties, and municipal 
corporations, both real and personal, exempt 
from taxation. It also empowers the Legisla- 
ture to exempt from taxation such other prop- 
erty as may be used exclusively for agricultu- 
ral or horticultural societies, for schools, reli- 
gious, cemetery, or charitable purposes; but 
the Legislature must do so by general law. 

Amendments to this constitution may be pro- 
posed by either House of the Legislature. They 
must be agreed to by three-fifths of the mem- 
bers elected to each House, entered on the 
journals with the yeas and nays of the vote 
cast, and published once a week in at least one 
newspaper in each county for three months 
immediately preceding the next election of 
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Senators and Representatives, at which elec- 
tion such amendments shall be submitted to 
the people for approval or rejection, and, if 
adopted by a majority of votes, they shall be- 
come a part of this constitution. 

To the constitution the convention appended 
two independent articles, to be voted upon at 
the same time with it, but separately. They 
were as follows: 

I. The Legislature may provide that at the gen- 
eral election immediately preceding the expiration 
of term of a United States Senator from this State, 
the electors may express their preference for some 
person for the office of United States Senator. The 
votes cast for such candidates shall be canvassed 
and returned in the same manner as for State officers. 

II. The seat of government of this State shall 
not be removed, or relocated, without the assent of 
a majority of the electors of the State voting there- 
upon at a general election, or elections, under such 
rules and regulations as may be prescribed by law: 
Provided, The question of removal may be submitted 
at such other general elections as may be provided 
by Jaw, 

The new constitution appointed the second 
Tuesday in October, 1875, for a general elec- 
tion upon it, as also upon the independent arti- 
cles recited above. 

By special provisions inserted in the schedule 
it was ordained that the judges of the Supreme 
and District Courts, the Regents of the State 
University, and some other officers created by 
the new constitution, should be elected on the 
same day in which that instrument was to be 
submitted to the people for adoption or rejec- 
tion, and that, in the event of its being adopted, 
they should be installed in their several offices 
on the first Thursday after the first Tuesday in 
January, 1876. 

The State Convention of the Democratic par- 
ty assembled at Tremont on September 16th, 
and was very numerously attended. A mo- 
tion was made “to nominate one candidate for 
the Supreme bench,” which was finally carried 
by a vote of fifty-three to thirty. A further 
motion that instead of making the nomination 
by ballot, a special committee of five should be 
appointed “‘to report a name fora candidate 
for the Supreme bench,” was also carried, and 
the committee appointed. This committee 
recommended E. A. Thomas, of Brownville, as 
a candidate for Judge of the Supreme Court, 
and their report was adopted by the conven- 
tion unanimously. 

The nomination of six candidates for Regents 
of the State University was, on motion, remitted 
to the delegates from each district on consul- 
tation among themselves, respectively. The fol- 
lowing candidates were then nominated : Tobias 
Castor, of Saline County; James Thorn, of 
Otoe; D.O. Olin, of Washington ; J. Houghton, 
of Seward; T. J. Foley, of Lincoln County ; 
and Alexander Bear, of Madison. 

The following platform was unanimously 
adopted by the convention: 

_ Resolved, That the Democratic party of this State 
isin favor of retrenchment and reform in the ad- 


ministration of all departments of the Government, 
both State and national. 
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Resolved, That we are in favor of asound currency, 
coin or its equivalent, as essential to stability in 
business and the restoration of prosperity ; of steps 
toward specie payments, and no step backward. 

Resolved, That we deprecate all attempts to com- 
mit the Democratic party to asystem of paper-money, - 
based upon an unconstitutional exercise of Federa 
power, as a crime against the common welfare, and in 
violation of a cardinal article of the Democratic creed. 


The Republican party assembled in State 
Convention at Kearney Junction, on September 
15th. The nominations of candidates for Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court were George B. 
Lake, Daniel Gantt, and Samuel Maxwell. 

At the general election of October 12, 
1875, the new State constitution and the two 
independent articles were adopted by very 
great though unequal majorities; the vote, as’ 
officially canyassed and announced, having 
stood thus: On the new constitution, 30,202 
for, 5,474 against; on the proposition allowing 
electors to express their preference for United 
States Senator, 25,059 for, 6,270 against; on the 
seat of government, 20,042 for, 12,517 against. 

The election of judges and Regents of the 
State University resulted in favor of the Re- 
publican candidates, the vote having been as 
follows: For the three Judges of the Supreme 
Oourt, George B. Lake, Daniel Gantt, and 
Samuel Maxwell, nominees of the Republican 
Convention, received 81,226, 29,072, and 27,- 
767 votes, respectively ; while E. W. Thomas, 
the only nominee of the Democratic Conven- 
tion for Judge of the Supreme Court, received 
15,091 votes; for Regents of the State Uni- 
versity the number of votes given to the six 
Democratic candidates in their several districts 
ranged from 11,684, the lowest, to 13,947, the 
highest; and the votes given to the Republican 
candidates ranged from 27,053 to 29,744. 

The financial condition of Nebraska appears 
to be remarkably prosperous. Upon a request 
by the Constitutional Convention, the State 
Auditor transmitted to that body the following 
“statement of the indebtedness and resources 
of the State of Nebraska, to May 21, 1875:” 


* GENERAL FUND. 


Certificate of indebtedness held by the Perma- 

nent School Fund, dated March 10, 1873—issued 

under provision of an act approved February 

97, 1888..., vases opevas «Goober Ac eobiy pes oak $158,837 67 
Certificates of indebtedness held by the Perma- 

nent School Fund, dated May 21, 1874—issued 

under an act for the relief of the State Treas- 


ury, approved February 21, 1875.............. 184,119 66 
Warrants outstanding to May 21, 1875, $86,589.- ie 
55 — interest on warrants registered, $3,000 
—less amount of warrants paid from the ist to 
the 2ist of “rg fl S1D.D88 96, .. oth Ge ticses sence 74,000 59 
Warrants held the Permanent University : 
Buds os 6 hives ys ob sp card Made eee pas ade ons 508 60° 
Total indebtedness... 0. .ccec..ceceaccves $407,466 52 
RESOURCES. 
Cash in State Treasury, held in trust for notified 
__ holders of registered warrants..............+. $4,953 15 


Delinquent State taxes, as per last report, $198,- 
115 19—tax of 1874, now Ene, $200,095 4 T, less 
taxes paid from date of last ae. tpt November 
80th, 1874, to May 21, 1875, inclusive, $38,308.- 
DO Sis cs ods bn ee AR ees «cena ae 360,807 60 
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PENITENTIARY BUILDING FUND, 


Warrants outstanding...........0. euaveslers os weeee $47,694 76 

Interest on warrants Padacred shied daeisieseleince hs 8,500 83 

TU GtALCHADUCS ae tes cise oo osiere snle,sYeeisis <0 s'08 6 $51,195 59 
RESOURCES. 


Cash in State Treasury, held in trust for notified 


holders of registered warrants............... $2,862 56 
Delinquent State taxes as per last report........ 12,629 81 
Tax of 1874, now ane Bialgig (dca'e’alaiersheis(aistsisavorave] sie ioeisit 40,376 94 

RED PNG SLES cassie anes iets O ciarae siecdiersreree e $56,869 31 

Less taxes paid from date of last report......... 8,373 26 

GUN POBOUL COR. 2's xe s.cie's,0'0 6 s:cid she cide wirieiele $58, 496 05 
STATE BUILDING FUND. 

IW SEPANES OULSLANGINE.¢ os cs ciiais oc cle eiaistyis-dcsess $48,812 19 

Interest on warrants registered................ 19,976 87 

EOLA INGODUCUNONA a!a:0\0,5:6 sin sin a cis eeiaecieieiees se $63,788 56 


The report of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, dated December 26, 1874, 
states the number of children of school age in 
the State to be 72,991, and the whole amount 
of school-moneys in the hands of the State 


. Treasurer, and subject to apportionment on 


December 19, 1874, to have been $184,758.76. 
All of this sum, except $3.65, was then distrib- 


' uted among the several counties in proportion 


to their respective number of children, the rate 
of apportionment having been a little more 
than two dollars and a half for each scholar. 
The school-moneys were derived from the fol- 
lowing sources: 


PPEVALO BOCULILIOS.....-00sgccespecscseces $ 2,310 00 


Unpaid principal, school-lands........... 52,547 34 
Rent of school-lands.........+ scsccsece 18,268 67 
PE MECSTTN ERM rg borate a a's te ofecal eles sarere(bsele 102,437 08 


POUL, 0505 eicidis Moiacleiectasisieiaie nat miss $184,762 41 41 


The crops of Nebraska in 1875, though de- 
ficient in some localities, were generally re- 
ported fair, and considered on the whole as 
rather exceeding an average crop. 

To help in supplying the wants of a large 
number of people inhabiting the sections de- 
vastated by the locusts in 1874, several promi- 
nent citizens of Nebraska formed themselves 
into a body called ‘‘ The Nebraska State Aid 
and Relief Society,” whose object it was to 
solicit, from all benevolent people in the State 
and abroad, contributions in money as well as 


food or clothing, and distribute them where 
most needed among the sufferers. 


Their ap- 
peal was liberally responded to by individuals 
as well as corporate bodies of Nebraska and 
other States. From the reports of the proper 


- officers, it appears that the total of the opera- 


tions of the society covered about half a mill- 
ion dollars. The whole number of cars of pro- 
visions and supplies of all sorts, moved by the 
society, was nine hundred and fifty. The value 
of supplies sent into the State from all sources 
was estimated at from $350,000 to $400,000. 
The donations in money which came into the 
hands of the society amounted to $67,612.81 ; 
of which sum $67, 147.25 had been disbursed. 
The following is a complete and correct ab- 
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stract of census returns of Nebraska for 1875 
as. far as returned. When no returns were 
made, estimates were made by adding a frac- 


tion less than 9 per cent., which is the gain for 
the State over 1874: 


Counties, Population. Counties, Population, 
ACAING 3 cccxite noen tate O,09S | Welth . scisgisteevene ts 1 
Antelope...........:6 1,289 Knox.. Soh chie 1,524 
Boone rer ne eee ee 966 | Lancaster ..... 15,224 
Buitalo iii. teen wa een 2,861 | Lincoln.... Steric hee), 
Burbs oe vane saree 4,041 | Madison ...... One 8,170 
Butlers. eat ceiste A440) | Merrick, ssiectie tes vies 8,101 
Case Fcndcmacercuisiaee 10,452 | Nemaha...........++. 9,131 
Cedar (estimated).... . 1,939 | Nuckolls 1,104 
Cheyenne: <5. sone: 459 | Otoe... 13,270 
Clay rake hae etreinons 4488"\ Pawnee: sis ccssees coes 4,831 
Colfax Sisielelsisidcahese.s cats 8,651 | Phelps (estimated)... 110 
Camingsccesccs cues 6,152 | Pierce (estimated).... 606 
Dakota cece oceseasc QALOO I SPIAttOs sare ants Se oscleiaes's 4,378 
PIA WOD is cisleics crete nts T0401 | POUR. SA ecciietg teceeee ac 8,031 
DIXON. 3) sexes esac 2,886 | Red Willow........... 594 
Dodge 9,534 | Richardson (estim’d).. 15,000 
Douglas (estimated). . * 94°698 Saline...... aibeveiarate state 8,163 

OPO Fe wiasiscis esto 4,731 | Sarpy.. Seer 3,885 
TANK. 2. eesiecicas\s 1,807 Saunders... 10,882 
Frontier (estimated)... AOS Se wWardsete sensor ae 6,601 
BUIMASS; 3.545556 css 1,482 | Sherman 496 
Gage. 3 ccccsecseae see 5,7 Stanton 1,157 
Grsdlay ee 229. TDA OR scsi icte'seisisve ia « 2,139 
Gosper . ZOU Valley: ovekiscuseioecks 287 
Hall, CRE OU O Te 4.414 | Washington..... esegye 6,114 
Hamilton. 2.4 ace e50 S526. |) WAYNO Secs deicss ou sies 431 
Harlan josccatveccsen 2,027 | Webster ss sige. ca oe 2,590 
Hitchcock OB8 | NOP Kiaiecss sissa steiaasials 5.266 
FLOWALG.. o0se'oceinus sos 1,708 | Unorganized Territ’y. 3,000 
DOMGISON oc ces ese ae v0 8,814 
JONSON 5c saccedeses 4,862 Motal\seaviecee ce 246,280 
TOAINOG 5.5 saci coe 560 


NETHERLANDS, Tue, a kingdom in Enu- 
rope. King, William III., born February 19, 
1817; succeeded his father, March 17, 1849; 
sons: 1, William, Prince of Orange, and heir-ap- 
parent to the throne, born September 4, 1840 ; 
2, Alexander, born August 25, 1851 ; brother of 
the King, Henry, governor of the grand-duchy 
of Luxemburg. The area of the kingdom is 
12,679 square miles.* 

The population was, in December, 1874, of- 
ficially estimated at 3,767,263. The following 
table gives the population of the several prov- 
inces, and the percentage of Protestants and 
Catholics, leaving out of account the Israelites 
and the minor sects: 


PERCENTAGE IN 1869 OF pocee 
‘opulation, 
PROVINCES. Protestants, Catholics. 1874. 
Brabantic i caecd. css 11.6 87.9 447,632 
Gelderland.......... 62.0 86.8 445,480 
South Holland...... 78.8 24.6 735,315 
North Holland...... 66.3 27.8 620,890 
ZeMANG:F.. 6 essence 73.5 - 25.9 184,215 
WIeGHE. 530. ose 62.1 87.0 181,957 
Friesland........... 90.8 8.2 311,246 
Overyssel a6 68.7 29.7 263,008 
Groningen... ..... 90.8 8.2 236,308 
Drenthe P 92.3 5.2 111,093 
Limburg... s..sesees 1.7 97.7 230,119 
LOU. cocnescs's 61.8 86.7 8,767,263 


The Israelites and the minor sects constitute 
two per cent. of the population. The Protes- 
tants are a majority in nine, and the Roman 
Catholics in two, provinces. The population 
of the larger cities in December, 1874, was as 
follows: 


* For the area of the several provinces see ANNUAL OYCLo- 
papi for 1872. 
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Cities. : Population. 

BALM SHOR ANMarsy-ceesicnsjatolereie he )e/araietsiole ciel wish sisisiere: 286,932 
a hterd ala he cshicicis cs elesarefereinns aisnleicle ek oie mokase 129,139 
PVA UC oars siayersic1ayes/= le) sioiereisieie wrarelort.e/aiene) sales «fais 97,565 
UWtFOGH tise feeors «wie caie aise sias assists ister elatoters estate 64,271 
TGGY LOM svete i scarcieis cisis siciaisierese </ofelelsieieltityejsielelers 40,249 
Grovinsene enna a-citrassiee isaac ales sis 9,835 
Arnie ince catercianclaieistelslas oa rie pene esos 36,004 
EU Re lE TH pare scecte re cicieiais evens epaionsl efeleieioia ote islets) gust e'= 33,364 
Min OS TRICIE eceere ys ci teareicloiciaisl si ciolsie's sisiniormieressie 28,650 
TGeOU Warden oiciais.c ciate aieicte wiicieseieals oes s mcleraiw'e 27,003 
TV OLGS. cctercrs ct erecereie nis, col saisinie o teae ew itd semen 25,823 
Boissle=DUc, etwas aac sceasicis acreca vieiaritie sales 24,747 
PE UN eo ctarcisats iaris visto Sale ai ciole a aaianes arsine 24,190 

OUU eyo ersee Bieeennls cies Gerace estore He eleleers 265 
Nimepguen . s.)..35-.6 sce «'s i ateleyalee ewe letcaie 22,929 
AIM OUG sd cevctexc arse sistas araieisleisasio sar cee tsi sie /s\sia/se 21,329 
PCMAG AINE fo crore sien clots: trols asc ateinraateloneistslase aie 21,103 
MGI Ota acivananiseoe eel Seco actasinicieeesists 20,729 


The colonies of the Netherlands are consider- 
ably larger and more populous than the coun- 
try itself. The total area is estimated at 641,201 
square miles; the population at 25,108,984, di- 
vided as follows: 

1. PopuLATION OF THE DuTcH COLONIES IN THE 


East Inpres in DECEMBER, 1878............- 25,000,000 
Residences. 
Java, Aid Madura <.. cisy cie.c sivislas sis eleisieietsoiele 17,786,119 
Western! Suma trac cceycro-t. naietalsisis cisls'sleiere ls 1,620,918 
Bencooleniecic. 5 aecterctancte le tices 3 ote woreisisiaiaversiotens i 
AMIN ONG Seas iclowseciae aie ielcie otee falere Wisinre svelsen 112,774 
Circo po ae a 577,056 
iouw an astern coast 
sp Mla ee ee 69,388 


INOW. GUINOR acres cicn tb cisicuctutae seiaeiaicies sess 


WBA ALN DIRE 524 ele soic olan sieves s'cinis)son ale sinlee/oiets 89,150 
Carvacoa Sans o.icih cise /sislale cis a jateiciemiewieic vices 22,713 
Aruba Mie, aincholoratateieie a gis ots orale mateo setae 5,383 
Bonaire, St. Martin, Saba and St. Eustache 

MIAN ccracisiaicie cereinte cesie elessisies eisieleis sor 1,044 
Sie OURENAM son eeciacceie «neve scuiesevieie teenies ccint 69,834 
Potalscicsnaxcaeemisccsisteuctescskesais 25,108,984 


The foreign population of the colonies in 1873 
included 13,245 Europeans in the army; 34,065 
other Europeans (27,009 in Java and Madura) ; 
1,252 descendants of Europeans; 295,406 Chi- 
nese; 12,948 Arabs; and 19,582 Hindoos. — 

The population of the principal cities was 
as follows: Batavia, 65,000; Surabaya, 90,000; 
Samarang, 50,000; Surakerta, 50,000; Djocjo- 
kerta, 45,000. 

Education is provided for by a non-denomi- 
national primary instruction law, passed in 
1857. Under its working there were in Janu- 
uary, 1871, according to Government returns, 
2,608 public schools, with 6,538 schoolmasters 
and 477 schoolmistresses, and 1,119 private 
schools, with 2,332 schoolmasters and 1,565 
schoolmistresses. At the same date the pupils 
in the public schools numbered 890,129 (217,- 
827 boys, and 72,302 girls), and the pupils in 
the private schools 111,762 (50,888 boys and 
61,874 girls). The teachers appointed under 
the law of 1857 are superintended by 94 dis- 
trict-school inspectors, who act under 11 pro- 
vincial superintendents. The inspectors grant 
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licenses for the establishment of schools, and 
present to the Government, three times a year, 
an account of the state of thé public instruction. 
In 81 schools of ordinary instruction, and 55 
Latin schools, with 7,047 and 1,128 pupils re- 
spectively in 1871, a higher instruction is im- 
parted than provided for in the primary schools. 
The three Universities of Leyden, Groningen, 
and Utrecht, had 1,339 students in January, 
1871, and the Polytechnical School at Delft, 171 
pupils. The ecclesiastical training-schools com- 
prise five Roman Catholic and three Protestant 
seminaries. The proportion of attendance in 
the schools for primary instruction is one in 
eight of the entire population ofthe kingdom. 
The system, although it has produced good 
results, each annual report showing a decreas- 
ing per cent. of untaught children and illiter- 
ates, has been for some time the subject of bit- 
ter attacks from the Orthodox Protestants and 
Catholics. Dr. Knyper, the leader of the Or- 
thodox Protestants, during the past year, pub- 
lished a plan for paying back to the “ cleri- 
cals” taxes collected for school purposes, and 
this plan is supported by both Gatholies and 
Protestants. As in the public schools no re- 


ligion is taught, both parties demand their — 


school-taxes refunded, that they may support 
schools consistent with their creed. 

In the budget for the year 1875 the expen- 
ditures and revenue are estimated as follows: 


EXPENDITURES. 


Florins. 

DORO Val NOUNG so525 «ccrassawactuaateckeseaees 750,000 

2. Cabinet; supreme state authorities......... 598,806 

8. Ministry of Foreign Affairs...............- 605,745 

4, Bs OL SUSUCO. cc caccicecs swear scaerss 587,039 

5. ae OL THE INNO? : : .; seceserenascloes 21,052,587 

a, Interior administration..... 18,052,587 
OA RAINOROR, ¢., crciecsctcicstcs 8,000,000 : 

6.. Mintatry of thie NAVY. cocci ccccsccdes cutee 13,089,972 

7. = ODO WEF iiscxvevnccrwveideseweseae 18,502,913 

S. -PUONG Gtut.o ccicccnvissenkcosueuneeer sen 271,163,849 

9. Ministry of Finanoeé. o.. 00 sce be ctic ted ae 20,366,583 

. HINANCEB. «060 cscs seeserees 10,885,684 
6. Compensation to municipal- 
ities for abolition of local 
CECISO. sie echoes io 7,419,000 
e. Public Worship. ... «<0». 2,061,899 
10; Colomlos).ccciccoeicdanscecens a cee cameceacne 1,208,174 
Al, Unforeseen..s...5046 ss 0ha cae eratenesehae te 50, 
ORAL. os secincseceets a eee 106,970,168 
REVENUE 7 
1.- Direct taxétci.icst doses ncawceess domain 22,790,888 
Dandetax. «os isco, SsKarndeese is 10,388,438 
POUAEE cise ekaaraceerecerues 8,652,000 
Patent-tax 0.6 sacs sith wes see. 8,750,400 
9: EXC .: <. . gsncpe shoo sdatihs aemsion= oe ohRNIO 80,925,000 
OD SPICE, oo neces sessiitavd ss. 17,000,000 
On other liquors............... 13,925, 

8. Taxes on stamps, enregistrement, inheri- 

CANGBR «circ gcihae ois gonad bb SRE Ra ae wees 17,457,000 

4, \OUSTOMA 2. i co.sc cc scw are doo 20 peu Meemenene el 5,713,210 

5. Taxes on gold and silver wares............+. 351, 

§.; DODANE obese occas decay Py eee por Sipe 1,570,000 

Te ROBR oie cccae sas sass 000ske gat Rerntanje save se 750, 

8. Telegraphs........ isicesedbuuts We obi viwne gels 705, 

DAT OURYY, 6 05:55:56 0 05:nscivied ieee eee Baas oi are om 410,000 
10. Taxes on game and fisheries..............0. 125,000 
TIGNBUOUORON «.. =. sods pene ee ee eesieses oe Sastest j 960,000 
12. Taxes on mines............ Rates Suioadebivle Has 6, 
18. State railroads...........- ee 1,580,000 
2G; Miscellanoous. . ..\...cssmeeeswe ve secs secby.cy 3,288,154 
15. Receipts from the colonial administration 10,111,685 

Total, , ... .ccgicksewabanees ¢ vee een ctice 98,693,60T 
Deficit eeenee eeeeeeeee ee Chee ee £8 eerereene . 8,276,561 


. 
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In 1875 the national debt was represented 
by a capital of 936,638,926 florins, divided as 
follows : 


DIVISION OF DEBT. Capital. Interest. 
Debt bearing interest at the rate 
of 23 Per CONE. «26.22 6scceee's 638,798,502 15,969,962 
Debt bearing interest at the rate 
Of Bi Per Cont. . 60... ececenses 92,631,924 2,778,957 
Debt bearing interest at the rate 
Of SE; Hor Cont... ....6.%.c00005 12,178,000 418,355 
Debt bearing interest at the rate 
OFA DER CONES ccs: vscis/0.00'<i0is « 183,030,500 7,100,855 
Miscellaneous ......... Bee FCOEl ies siee sia sce 100,855 
TPO 55 ore tasa sis sisisisisiaye se 926,688,926 26,589,349 
Debt bearing no interest....... OOOO C00 I Sccreciene 
FATIROR RIM BAOLN scicta'd cia'e ais! aio. cap wiaie!|WP Suleioin lacecisie 574,900 
Total debt, 1815. ..<5....... 936,638,926 27,163,349 
Total debt, 1874........... 937,020,076 27,100,869 


The army of the Netherlands in Europe con- 
sisted, in 1875, of 2,057 officers and 60,014 men; 
the East Indian army numbered 1,342 officers 
and?29,803 men. 

The navy of the Netherlands, on July 1, 
1875, consisted of 88 steamers, with 474 guns, 
and 27 sailing-vessels, with 195 guns: total, 
115 vessels, with 669 guns. 

The merchant navy, on December 31, 1874, 
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consisted of 1,747 sailing-vessels, of 440,880 
tons, and 80 steamers, of 71,102 tons: total, 
1,827 vessels, of 511,982 tons. 

The aggregate length of railroads in opera- 
tion was, on January 1, 1875, 1,586 kilometres 
(1 kilometre equals 0.62 English mile). 

The aggregate length of the state telegraph 
lines was on January 1, 1875, 34,311 kilome- 
tres; the aggregate length of the wires, 12,- 
365.4 kilometres. 

On April 5th the First Chamber passed a 
bill providing for the amortization of 10,000,- 
000 florins of the public debt. On April 22d 
the Government brought in a bill in the Second 
Chamber, providing for the resumption of gold 
coin by July 1, 1875. It also provides for the 
coining of gold-pieces of five and ten florins, 
and prohibits the issuing of silver coins on pri- 
vate account before 1877. The bill was adopted 
by the Second Chamber May 27th, and con- 
curred in by the First Chamber on June 4th. 

On April 25th General Weitzel resigned his’ 
position as Secretary of War, and was replaced 
by Colonel Enderlein of the Engineer Corps. 

The imports and exports, in 1872 and 1873, 
were valued as follows (value expressed in 
florins) : 


IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 
COUNTRIES. > 
1872. | 1878. 1872. 1878. 
ca MAAR. os ic cogs ws ayer s'e Mb ehbotax sain tia 219,768,000 247,248,000 108,876,000 115,204,000 
NN 0s, oor os am dn bc Fe Mantas east 112/921,000 131,180,000 200,688,000 229,566,000 
Hanse towns.........0eccesceeee faaNS au sid sts eaatse 9.914.000 7,106,000 18,852,000 8,914,000 
Austro-Hungary......... BA RE RPA 750,000 324,000 475,00 182,000 
Belgium ..... RES SMC ee ESOL OMRON Sete gh 96,539,000 91,210,000 73,545,000 76,232,000 
RS Sa RE SE a 23,273,000 26,776,000 5,765,000 3,426,000 
Denmark........+. PiUau LA eate e t oh ah agit: 1,027,000 419,000 1,748,000 2,068,000 
Sweden and Norway............cccecccseceeeccceneces 8,812,000 7,038,000 2:2771,000 8,666,000 
SUES TA ae pel I RL UI EA -|  14.249/000 12,408,000 5,934,000 6,755,000 
Se aaa SEP NEE RCESPAS ria 2 Gu Uke Da LD 3,549,000 2,919,000 13,621,000 9.154.000 
ESERIES SERS SRE WG 1,396,000 1,990,000 68.0 114,000 
OER ER Sr Fe ad ae "654,000 "503,0 821,000 903,000 
Other countries........ 3,475,000 8,359,000 4,605,000 8,615,000 
1, Evrorz........ be Tne SUS pire at en 497,827,000 533,390,000 437,269,000 | .. 459,799,000 
United States of America............cccccesceseeeeees 21,797,000 29,847,000 5,843,000 4,080,000 
Cuba and Porto Rico........... EEE nd See GE 468,000 88,000 266,000 33,000 
(SRS Sah SRR RR Rae enero 305,000 S60.000- cob | oe ag 855,000 
Co SAG SR CEASE OR See Se Oi ae 640,000 1,555,000 8,754,000 2:000 
SAM LISP PDN Sg Gand boda de cdi ch baseavee 8,375,000 5,298,000 Rae ae 8,205,000 
Other American countrieS..............sseesseeeeeenes 8,303,000 2,291,000 LITG0OD ly anc: Girne rere 
} 2, AMERICA...... gies esses} 29,888,000 "89,888,000 10,689,000 8,125,000 
a British East Indies.........02.-scsessecesseesscceeeee| 19,474,000 21,969,000 651,000 857,000 
7 WMA EE I aes eack sbadls csidctedssicese 1,261,000 255,00 388,000 77,000 
Japan....... b caldipentae’s eT rer int Rees tebe Chee ie ; 983,000 6,000 1,000 
SY sles ge tthe a eee PECL, Pee 21,246,000 28,207,000 1,045,000 435,000 
a SE er) Cee Pee Poa ae ae SMe ca cbs tas 2,973,000 2,747,000 888,000 890,000 
. & = 

| is 5. OTHER COUNTRIES. .....20 ccceeeececeeeceeeeees 813,000 298,000 12,000 1,000 
| Total foreign countrics..........+seseseeeceeseee 549,747,000 599,480,000 449,858,000 469,250,000 

| Dutcx CoLoniss: 
| MENON at is 2-4/5) x o-s ach ali dlniarvidhe'da'ea'n Soe cl se 67,455,000 82,485,000 84,668,000 45,083,000 
Dutch West Indies....... phew we RA eee 599,000 119,000 822,000 802,000 
Coast of Guiana... Cia hn cates Ee VEEOR TD alae 26,000 wel baies 2.3 i) res 

; { 

Total Dutch colonies........ Serena a's 63,080,000 82,604,000 85,127,000 45,885,000 
. Grand totale is os LA ems. wess| 617,827,000 682,084,000 484,980,000 514,635,000 


The most important articles of import and export of the Netherlands are 


following table: 


given in the 
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ARTICLES. Imports. Exports. 

@onealse seine voasinsar corse - 2,700,000 23,500,000 
eed 4 SrULiS a ret ste 2s cielels etnies 15,600,000 17,200,000 
Colonial produce......-.++265 89,500,000 69,200,000 
MPODACCOL saeco cies sicoreie wiesieige 6,800,000 2,500,000 
Beverages... 2502-200 nec ee 7,000,000 42,800,000 
Animals and animal provisions 4,700,000 8,700,000 
a. Provisions, etc........ 195,800,000 | 168,900,000 
WOM PUSDIOS 7 cs cists <teise's oie 20,860,000 2,300,000 
Ores, StONES...... 2+ ee eeeeeee 36,400,000 7,700,000 
DREW IMOUAIG. sicrice oo sc ieieieraiels 57,200,000 46,400,000 
WW OO0 CORK) 25 c)c1caieu ns vies eraisie 27,400,000 16,900,000 
Materials for spinning........ - 45,000,000 48,100,000 
Hides, leather........s.es00. 12,300,000 4,700,000 
vb. Raw materials........ . 199,100,000 126,100,000 
Pottery, glass-ware.......... 1,600,000 2,800,000 
DEUS tau ot cue tsesre scene 43,400,000 25,300,000 
IPOXUUTES <1 /ocle anys Siete gaiae. ose 84,200,000 84,500,000 
PODER si occ ooas-esaws sees aes 1,400,000 2,600,000 
yoods from other materials..| 46,300,000 28,200,000 
C. Manufactured articles..| 126,900,000 83,400,000 
Manure, waste... ......cecses 8,800,000 1,500,000 

Drugs, chemicals, and color- 
ing materials........0++. f rede 60,400,000 
Resins, oils, grease.........- 84,600,000 29,300,000 
Other commodities.......... 28,600,000 84,800,000 
d. Miscellaneous.........| 141,700,000 126,100,000 
é. Precious metals....... 18,600,000 15,200,000 
Total ssc cates etclonie ove 682,100,000 514,600,000 


The biennial elections for members of the 
Second Chamber took place on June 8th, in 
accordance with the constitution of the Nether- 
lands, which provides that this body shall be 
renewed every alternate year, by the election 
of one-half of its members. Since the election 
of 1873 it was equally divided between the 
Liberals on one side, and Conservatives, Ortho- 
dox Protestants, and Catholics, on the other. 
The Orthodox Protestants and Catholics, 
though differing essentially on religious dog- 
mas generally, are united in an effort to change 
the system of primary instruction. The result 
made the political complexion of the present 
Chamber as follows: 42 Liberals, 10 Conserva- 
tives, 12 Anti-Revolutionists, and 16 Ultra- 
montanes, giving to the Liberals a very small 
majority over all the other parties combined. 

The new States-General was opened by the 
King on September 20th. The King, in the 
speech from the throne, stated that the rela- 
tions of the Netherlands with foreign powers 
continued to be very friendly. The condition 
of the country was prosperous. Bills would 
be introduced by Government for the defini- 
tive organization of the monetary system, the 
modification of the excise duty on sugar and 
on the import duties, the reform of the system 
of military training, the energetic prosecution- 
of the system of national defense, and the ame- 
lioration of the condition of the forces in the 
colonies. “The war in Acheen,” the King 
continued, “has not yet had a satisfactory 
result, but I am confident that the energetic 
efforts being made will shortly attain the end 
we have in view.” The royal speech alluded, 
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in conclusion, to the unfavorable influence 
upon the colony of Curagoa of the difficulties 
arising from the constantly disturbed state of 
Venezuela, and the King hoped that the pend- 
ing negotiations for the removal of these diffi- 
culties would be successful. 

On September 24th the First Chamber passed 
a vote of censure against the Government. 
The Dutch Rhine Railroad Company, upon re- 
ceiving its concession some fifteen years ago, 
agreed and gave bonds to make connection 
with the Rotterdam and Amsterdam line. This 
agreement it succeeded in evading up to the 
present time, and during the month of Septem- 
ber it entered into a new agreement with M. 
Heemskirk, the Minister of the Interior, by 
which it was relieved from the obligation, and 
had its bonds returned. The resolution cen- 
suring the Government for this transaction 
was passed by a vote of 28 to 12. 

The war with Acheen continued during the 
year. In the early part of January, the Dutch 
took nine forts near Longbattah. Their loss 
was 21 dead and 65 wounded, while the enemy 
lost 175 killed. Soon after the Rajah of Pedir 
offered submission to the Dutch. Another fort 
in the north of Longbattah was taken, subse-— 
quently, without any loss. In March the Dutch 
took possession of two points to the east of 
Lenboeng. In the same month the new Rajah . 
of Pasangan acknowledged the sovereignty of 
the Netherlands, which was also recognized 
by the port of Ediketzil, where the blockade 
was consequently raised. In April, Pedawa 
Besar, on the northeastern coast, recognized 
the sovereignty of the Dutch. In May the 
Achinese elected a new Sultan. The name 
of the new ruler is Tockoe David.. On Sep- 
tember 7th a severe fight took place south of 
Longbattah, in which the Dutch had five killed 
and five wounded, while the natives lost a con- 
siderable number. Official dispatches of De- 
cember 26th and 81st stated that the Govern- 
ment troops had taken several positions of the 
Achinese, without suffering any great loss. 
The results achieved during the year in Suma- 
tra were very favorable to the Government. 
Although very few engagements with the 
natives took place, the Dutch extended their 
supremacy over the tribes of the coast, and 
fresh submissions occurred quite frequently. 
The health of the troops also was considerably 
improved. While they had suffered much from 
the cholera during the former years, this dis- 
eass had pretty much disappeared during the 
past year. From a communication from the 
Colonial Minister to the Second Chamber, it ap- ~ 
peared that the army in Acheen had been in- 
creased from April, 1874, to April, 1875, from 
8,914 to 6,010 men. In 1878, 4,389 men were 
sent to India; in 1874, 1,819; and from January 
to May, 1875, 1,395 men. 

A serious difficulty with Venezuela arose at 
the end of the year 1874, and remained unset- 
tled in December, 1875. The President of 
Venezuela, Jesus M. Blanco, in June, 1875, in- 
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formed the foreign governments that he had 
appealed to the King of the Netherlands, 
claiming indemnity for the expenses which it 
was obliged to incur to reéstablish peace, dis- 
turbed in the republic by the last rebellion, 
promoted, organized, and sustained by Dutch 
subjects living on the island of Curagoa, and 
asking the King, moreover, to direct measures 
to prevent the tranquillity of Venezuela from 
being at the mercy of some few speculators of 
Ouracoa. The President, at the same time, 
solicited the good offices of friendly govern- 
ments in this affair, and to that end submitted 
a memorandum or recapitulation of the facts 
and reasons on which the Venezuela claim 
was founded. The Dutch Government em- 
phatically denied the charges made by Vene- 
zuela. It stated that the first news of the 
Venezuela rebellion at Coro reached the au- 
thorities at Curacoa October 26, 1874, and 
that on the next day the Governor prohibited 
the export of all munitions of war. It was 


. also urged that the proofs of facts brought for- 


ward consisted chiefly of declarations, nat 
sworn to, of persons mostly Venezuelans, 
made before the authorities of Venezuela, 
without the presence of any Netherlands au- 
thority. The Government of the Netherlands 
refused to enter into negotiations until Ven- 
ezuela restored the Dutch ship Midas, which 
she had seized, and agreed to reopen her ports 
to Dutch commerce. Venezuela eventually 
agreed to restore the Midas, but desired the 
withdrawal by Holland of the second condi- 
tion. Holland not having acceded to these 
terms within three days, diplomatic relations 
between the two countries were ruptured. On 
October 2d the Venezuela minister plenipoten- 
tiary left the Hague for Brussels, and the 
Dutch representative at Caracas was also re- 
called. 

The third centennial celebration of the Uni- 
versity of Leyden took place on February 7th. 
It was attended by the King and Queen, the 
Princes Frederick and Alexander, the Prince 
and Princess of Wied, and a large number of 
deputations from learned and art corporations, 
at home and abroad. The address was deliv- 
ered by Prof. Hyensius. After the celebration 
the King gave a reception in the large hall of 
the university.. On this occasion the uni- 
versity promoted a large number of persons to 


honorary degrees, among whom were Prof. 


Jewett, of Oxford, Doctor of Theology; Prof. 
Coyley of Oambridge, Huggins of London, 
Prescott and Joule of Manchester, Newcomb 
of Washington, and Odling of Oxford, Doctors 
of Mathematics; Prof. Darwin, of London, and 
Spencer Wells, of London, Doctors of Philoso- 


y- 

In August the International Law Conference 
was held at the Hague. It resolved to adopt, 
with a few modifications, the principles laid 
down at Geneva, Brussels, and Washington, 
and declared itself in favor of the principle that 
freighted merchant-ships, which do not take 
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any part in a war, shall only be captured if 
they have contraband goods on board or if 
they attempt to run the blockade. An Inter- 
national Committee was nominated by the 
Conference to frame an International Code or 
Projet de Loi, to be laid before the Conference 
next year. The members of this committee 
are: For Austria, Dr. Jaques; Belgium, M. 
Guillery; Denmark, Prof. Klein; England, Sir 
Travers Twiss; France, M. Massé; Italy, Si- 
gnor Vidari; Russia, Prof. Breverer; Spain, 
Sefior Costieri; Switzerland, Prof. Koenig. 
The committee has power to add to its num- 
bers, and the United States, Sweden, and Por- 
tugal, will be at'once represented. Each rep- 
resentative has to form a sub-committee for 
the respective countries. In May, 1876, the 
members of the committee are to meet at 
Brussels, to settle the draught of a Projet de 
Loi, which will be translated into French and 
German, and copies sent to the chambers of 
commerce, to jurists, and men of note, in the 
different countries of Europe and America. 

On October 5th the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the rule of Prince Henry, the Governor of 
Luxemburg, was celebrated. The Emperor of 
Germany, the King of Belgium, the Grand- 
duke of Saxe-Weimar, and President MacMa- 
hon, were represented at the celebration by 
special deputies.. Besides these}.a large num- 
ber of other prominent persons were present. 

An immense undertaking, which would give 
to Holland a new province, has been for sev- 
eral years under consideration. It is intended 
to drain the Zuyder Zee, an area of about 650 
square miles. The Dutch are certainly the 
people best qualified to undertake this work. 
Since the earliest times they have always been 
at war with the ocean. The Zuyder Zee was, 
at the time of the Romans, dry land, and was 
covered by the oceanin 1282. It is very shal- 
low. Alongside of channels of a depth of fif- 
teen to twenty feet there are sand-banks of 
considerable extent, on which the water is not 
more than three or four feet deep. The drain- 
ing of the Harlem Sea, from 1840 to 1853, 
gained for the Dutch about seventy square 
miles, on which there are now living over 
7,000 persons. As early as 1849 the engineer, 
Van Diggelen, had prepared a plan of drainage, 
which, however, was rejected as impracticable. 
In 1865 M. Bochrussen, the former Governor- 
General of India, caused M. Beyerinck, who 
had conducted the drainage of the Harlem 
Sea, to prepare a plan by which to drain the 
southern, part of the Zuyder Zee. The result 
was very satisfactory. The matter was next 
taken in hand by M. Hemskeerk, Minister of 
the Interior, who appointed a committee of 
eleven to examine into the feasibility of the 
plan; and in April, 1878, the committee, by a 
large majority, declared it possible and desira- 
ble. A sum was then granted by the Cham- 
bers to complete the preliminary work. 

NEVADA. The results of the State census, 
taken in 1875, were as follows: 
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WHITE. COLORED. CHINESE. 1875. 1870. 
COUNTIES. GAIN, Loss. 
Males Females. | Males. | Females.| Males. | Females.| Total Total. 
Churchill si ccisesicscielcroraisre sos ova 151 89 aiecais 85 eines 275 196 79 we 
MO OWMGIAG iirc cterele ole ainie sien cle orsieleit 1,217 420 12 10 56 3 1,718 1,215 503 wae 
BENT Oisreerocsiays cieta ste aleis: statee caieiere a 2,394 1,007 15 6 179 1 8,602 8,447 155 see 
FOG mMOrald ase ees sisd veieiediaiwie's 938 803 2 Sevais 44 6 1,288 1,553 ere 265 
MIPOKS so icreisrereccversvesiecelsnsiets snd alee 8,502 800 50 at 60 5,029 aletes 5,029 sag 
HUMIN DOGG cs ernie (eisis sea tic cs oes 1,515 641 8 3 272 18 2,457 1,916 541 enka 
MEAT OD socks dia'ciss oe cineisewe ese 1,613 700 8 3 51 5 2,380 2,815 435 
WATE CONNIE co. ic crolesciorcicueios vereioisiesale 1,795 805 19 5 90 89 2,753 2,985 Se ele 232 
VOM aiine snistocsclelenieanea.s cies 1,360 614 1 1 128 . 22 2,121 1,887 284 wwe 
SING Cictstace’sicis sicrans-chetaveicicls sia: minieroreie 1,268 863 9 S55 = 68 9 i Bi 1,087 680 Jeet 
OPDISD Yi.12 a ctatie crete cis sania eis 436 1,090 45 41 500 50 3,162 8,668 sreiate 506 
WOOP iaie civisiscisaselelaleisls Ss, s1siseee/ sas sie Siete be Seis aaieee Jae 18 rt 183 
GLORY ics erp sc sass eee 12,073 | 5,980 88 46 | 1,954 87 | 19,598 | 11859 | sié9 | .... 
WiSShOOi Gi x5)c 525 osciesla coe eens 2,507 1,165 10 4 250 ae 8,953 8,091 862 oe4s 
WHItO PING s2,5. sccoceeaice cence 1,853 528 70 21 60 20 2,557 7,189 ease 4,632 
(EOUMIB ccna ihre oe eco 83,622 | 14,505 337 157 8,582 33T 52,540 | 42,491 | 16,252 6,203 
42,491 6,208 
Gain in five years.......... 10,049 10,049 


The present State officers are as follows: 
Governor, Louis R. Bradley, Democrat; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Jewett Adams, Democrat; 
Attorney-General, John R. Kittrell, Democrat; 
Secretary of State, James D. Minor, Republi- 
can; Controller, W. W. Hobart, Republican; 
Treasurer, Jerry Schooling, Democrat; Sur- 
veyor, General John Day, Republican; Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, 8. P. Kelly, 
Republican. 
The Legislature is classified as follows: 


PARTIES. Senate, | House, | vont 
BODUDM CANS io aissc.c wicsetviectess etoe'e « 17 82 49 
PIOMOGPAU ae ne ced is ve bdscnaees T 15 22 
Bnd ependontes siaccas ccs savea sce 1 3 4 
Republican majority......... 9 14 23 


Prof. R. E. Rogers has made to H. R. Linder- 
man, Director of the United States Mint, a re- 
port, dated November 15, 1875, of the Consoli- 
dated Virginia and California mines on the 
famous Comstock Lode, at Virginia City. Prof. 
Rogers explored the mines during two pro- 
longed visits, and made a careful and laborious 
investigation, in which all the galleries and 
cross-cuts on the different accessible “levels” 
were critically inspected, with reference to the 
body of ore that might be within view, and its 
appearance in point of quality. According to 
the description given by Prof. Rogers— 


‘The surface of the whole country around Virginia 
City is rough, broken, and hilly. At this immediate 
locality there is a long, lofty range extension of the 
Washoe Mountains, at places many hundred feet in 
elevation above the plain, whose steep slope to the 
valley below faces toward the east, and whose gen- 
eral trend is north and south. About midway up 
the slope the croppings of the ore of these and many 
other mines of the lode are visible. 

The first excavations which were made in the early 
workings here were upon these croppings, but in due 
time it was discovered that the ore-body dipped 
toward the east in a measure parallel with the sur- 
face of the mountain-side, though having no physi- 
eal nor geological relation to that superficial outline. 
As a consequence of this discovery the present shaft, 
known as that of the Consolidated Virginia mine 
was sunk at a point down the slope many hundre 
feet to the east of its outcropping. 


It is from this shaft that all the ore from the Con- 
solidated Virginia and the California mines has been 
lifted, until the recent fire, which destroyed the 
hoisting-machinery. 

The slope of the ore-body of these mines is from 
40° to 47° toward the east, and its trend or line of 
length is nearly north and south, or in the direction 
of the line of the containing mountain-like range. 

This being the relative position of the vertical 
shaft to the sloping body of ore, it is evident that 
no ore would be looked for in the descent until 
several hundred feet had been reached. In point of 
fact 1,300 feet of rock were passed through before 
any horizontal drifting was done to intercept the ore. 

Ore of profitable richness having been met with at 
this level (the 1,300-feet level, as it is called), the 
shaft was sunk to the depth of one hundred feet 
more, and a similar horizontal drift run in to test the 
continuance of the ore, Finding that the ore-body 
on this (the 1,400-feet) level was undiminished in 
abundance, and richer than that on the 1,300-feet 
level, the shaft was carried down a second hundred 
feet, with a view to explore a 1,500-feet level; and 
finally, under the encouragement afforded in every 
successive foot of descent, a double “‘ winze’’ has 
been put down recently in the California mine to a 
depth of 110 feet below the 1,550-feet level. 


The shafts having been sunk successively to 
the depths here indicated, the principle adopted 
for exploring and probing the extent of ore on 
each level was to run galleries and cross-cuts. 

The Consolidated Virginia and the California 
are two mines, belonging to two companies, 
but under one management. In both the ore > 
is of the same character; the east and west 
walls of both are identical. The claim of the 
Consolidated Virginia mine is 710 feet long, 
and that of the California mine is 600 feet. 
The explored width of the ore-mass on the 
1,500-feet level averages 250 feet. The west 
boundary-wall is that of the mountain-rock 
syenite. The east boundary, which can be 
scarcely termed a wall, is ferruginous clay. 
The ore-body itself consists of a semi-crystal- 
line, somewhat granular matrix of quartz, 
sometimes compact, but more commonly fria- 
ble and easily crushed, crossed and coated over 
with whitish clay, containing the precious 
metals, associated with several of the base 
metals and a variety of other substances. The 
nodular and rocky masses scattered through 
the lode—at times of magnitude to form what 
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is termed a ‘horse ”—is a potash feldspar, and 
named by the miners porphyry. In the lan- 

guage of Prof. Rogers the following may be 
’ stated as the composition of the ore-mass: 


Quartz, the largest constituent, constituting the 
matrix or ‘* gangue.”’ 

Gold, metallic. 

Silver, metallic. 

Silver-glance, or sulphite of silver. 

Polybasite (silver, copper, iron, zinc, antimony, 
arsenic, sulphur). 

Stephenite (silver, copper, iron, antimony, sul- 

hur). 
Blonde zine, sulphur). 

Galena (silver, lead, sulphur). 

Horn silver in small amount (silver chlorine). 

Alumina (as clay). 

Carbonate of lime. 

Sulphate of lime. 

In this ore the gold is in the metallic state. The 
silveris metallic, and also sulphide and chloride, and 
likewise in the complex mineral forms above named. 

The iron, copper, lead, zinc, antimony, and arse- 
nic, are in a condition of combination with sulphur 
as sulphides of those metals. 

The silica and clay are simply in mechanical asso- 


‘i ciation with the above. 


At the works of the mines, as well as at the mills, 
all the ore delivered is sampled as fairly as possible, 
that the averages may be obtained for assays, for the 
purpose of adjusting the accounts between the mines 
and the mills, 

With the data in our possession, and the maps be- 
fore us, I may venture upon the following calcula- 


tions, and estimate the total ultimate product of the - 


gold and silver of the ore-body of these two mines: 

On an inspection of the official surveys exhibiting 
the galleries and cross-cuts, it would seem fair to 
conclude that, with proper allowances, the ore-body 
equals an amount which, taken at the actual assays, 
would give, as the ultimate yield of the two mines, 
$300,000,000; but to guard against a chance of over- 
estimating, I take the assays at one-half that ascer- 
tained, which will place the production at not less 
than $150,000,000. 

With a view to make due allowance for interrup- 
tions to the continuity of the body of ore which lies 
between the 1,500 and 1,400 feet levels, the whole of 
the ore contained between the 1,400 and 1,300 feet 
levels is thrown in, and not embraced in the estimate. 
It may also be stated that the ver 
developments below the 1,550-feet level, the assays 
of which run very high, have also been omitted in 
the calculations. 


In a report made in March to Director Lin- 
derman, Prof. Schirmer, of the Denver mine, 


estimated that the probable production of the. 


Comstock Lode for 1875 would amount to 
$35,000,000, and for 1876 to $50,000,000; and 
that the yield of the Consolidated Virginia and 
California mines alone would be at the rate of 
$3,000,000 a month with the completion of the 
additional machinery in process of construction. 
The Belcher, Crown Point, and Consolidated 
Virginia, the three great mines of.the Com- 
- stock Lode, have yielded during the forty-eight 
months ending March 31, 1875, $56,233.479. 
Prof. Schirmer’s estimates of the yield of the 
Comstock Lode will increase the annual bul- 
‘lion product of the United States for this year 
to $85,000,000, and for the next year to $100,- 
000,000. The bullion yielded by the Comstock 
is known to commerce as “ dore silver,” or sil- 
ver containing sufficient gold to defray the ex- 


promising ore . 
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pense of separating the metals. Its average 
weight is about nine-tenths, and its value about 
sixty per cent. silver. The weight of the bul- 
lion to be dissolved in acid in order to separate 
the two metals will be about 1,000 tons per 
eva and will consume about 8,000 tons of 
acid. 

The Consolidated Virginia is composed of 
two mines—the Sides, 500 feet, and the White 
& Murphy, 210 feet, in all 710 feet in length 
along the lead, the width being as far as it ex- 
tends each way, the distance not having yet 
been determined, as the walls of the mine have 
not been found. The two companies named 
were organized separately in 1859. Their 
mines were worked with varying success till 
about 1872, to the depth of 500 feet. The 
stock was on the market at that time, and 
four men bought the majority of shares, and 
the mines were consolidated under the name 
they now bear. The four men who bought the 
controlling interest and yet hold it are John 
W. Mackay, James O. Flood, James G. Fair, 
and W.S. O’Brien. The firm in Virginia City 
is known as Mackay, Fair & Co., and in San 
Francisco as Flood & O’Brien. 

The stock of the Consolidated Virginia con- 
sists of 108,000 shares, par value $100 each. 
Its market value is from $340 to $360 a share. 
Of these 108,000 shares, Mackay, Flood, Fair, 
and O’Brien, own 62,000. Between 3,000 and 
4,000 men are employed in the Consolidated 
Virginia. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. The population and 
land area by counties are as follows: 


POPULATION. 
COUNTIES. Area, Acres. 

1861, 1871 
Sie PONN. is sessile cetes 874,810 48,922 52,120 
Charlotte. i. isicscs seone 847,000 23,663 25,882 
King's. daa dt. shieee.s celal 901,000 283 593 
QASN’S. ns ccceseciomve 947,000 18,359 13,847 
BUNDULY:. cas ins ausesie 770,000 6,057 6,824 
WOrks cise apse see 2,222,000 3,398 27,140 
Carlotoms soo o:6 oe shied: 53 712,000 16.373 19,938 
WAGEOTIR: ccaiaics'zaine criss 3's 2,234,000 7,701 11,641 
Restigouche.............| 1,849,000 4.874 5,575 
Gloucester... i..6.i 60208. 1,077,960 15,076 18,810 
Northumberland........ , 18,801 20,116 
WON iiesson assisiccise cage 1,101,000 15,854 19,101 
Westmoreland........... 22, 25,247 29,335 
DOLE 6s ok vipla awe os «sind 429,000 9,444 10,672 
Botan ss Veta. 17,393,410 252,047 285,594 


The chief executive officer is the Lieutenant- 
Governor, appointed by the Governor-General 
of the Dominion in Council for five years, as- 
sisted by an Executive Council of nine mem- 
bers (President of the Council, Secretary and 
Receiver - General, Attorney-General, Chief 
Commissioner of Public Works, Surveyor-Gen- 
eral, and four without office), appointed by him- 
self and responsible to the Assembly. The le- — 
gislative authority is exercised by a Legislative 
Council of fifteen members, appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council for life, and a 
House of Assembly of forty-one members elect- 
ed by districts. Voting is by ballot, and a 
small property qualification is required for 
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voters, who must also be male British subjects 
and twenty-one years of age. The judicial 
power is vested in a Supreme Court, consisting 
of a Chief-Justice and four Associate Justices, 
who hold circuit courts in each county, county 
and probate courts, and justices of the peace. 
The court of divorce and matrimonial causes 
is held by a single judge, and there are a Vice- 
Admiralty Court with a judge and deputy judge, 
and a court for the trial and punishment of 
piracy and other offenses on the high-seas, 
consisting of the Lieutenant-Governor, Judges 
of the Supreme Court, and other officials. The 
Provincial Lunatic Asylum at St. John has 
about two hundred and fifty inmates. The 
latest financial statement is as follows: 

Balance in the Treasury on October 31, 
1878, $151,400.38; receipts for the year 
187874, $591,464.59, including $516,155 from 
the Dominion Government; expenditures, 
$589,793.61, including $12,749 for agriculture, 
$60,607 for executive, legislative, and judicial 
departments, $22,000 for immigration, $25,000 
for Lunatic Asylum, $7,208 for public health, 
$10,587 for public printing, $201,264 for roads, 
$8,844 for university, $20,000 for bridges, and 
$19,000 for steam-navigation; balance in Treas- 
ury October 31, 1874, $153,071.36. 

The religious statistics, according to the cen- 
sus of 1871, are as follows: 


Number of 
DENOMINATIONS. ah avanta: Churches. | Buildings. 
Bapdithas sy cet | 70,597 226 238 
Episcopalians... 6.0. 5.«- 45,481 115 150 
Methodists......3...000066. 29,856 118 136 
Presbyterians........... 88,852 80 8T 
Roman Catholics........ 96,016 103 161 
Other denominations.... 4,792 19 23 
POUR Saves ic atienines 285,594 656 795 


A system of free public schools was estab- 
lished by an act of 1871. These schools are 


under the general supervision of a Chief Super-. 


intendent of Education for the province, with 
a county inspector for each county and boards 
of trustees for the several districts, and are 
supported by a provincial grant and a county 
tax equal to thirty cents per head, supple- 
mented by a local tax, which includes a poll- 
tax of one dollar per head. The expenditures 
from the provincial Treasury for school pur- 
poses during the year ending April 30, 1874, 
were $122,067.69. The number of schools in 
operation during the summer term ending 
October 31, 1874, was 1,049, with 1,077 teach- 
ers and 45,539 pupils; number in attendance 
some portion of the year ending on that date, 
60,467; number of school-districts, 1,392; 
number of schoolhonses, 1,050. 

There is a Provincial Training and Model 
School at Fredericton. The most important 
higher institutions of learning are the Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick at Fredericton, 
Mount Allison Wesleyan College at Sackville, 
and St. Joseph’s College at Memramcook. 
There are 455 miles of railroad in operation in 
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the province. The following table exhibits 
the yield of the fisheries in 1874: 


98,855 ewt. $420,133 75 


PGI PS narsecisarecie estes siete 100,876 bris. 404,504 00 
se BIMOKEC waidecne ice 401,350 boxes. 100,337 00 
IMaCKOrel rca stecieivieisip erase s\eisin 4,248 bris. 42,430 00 
* preserved........ 59,000 cans. 8,850 
Haddock 2: auswccecdssiciesc 247,658 Ibs. 14,859 48 
Bollockeyace2rigecie sine aentee. 10,539 ewt 86,886 50 
AK Oo cicise'stesasiecieniteni'es 8,925 101,237 50 
Halibut. cicniwissiaacicis cance et 17,165 Ibs 1,029 90 
Salmon, pickled............ 1,887 brls 24,966 00 
o fresh in iCe. s<.20.:5- 1,424,722 Ibs. 213,858 80 
se SMOKES a aeeicectasss 110,420 boxes. 16,563 00 
> - PYreBErved ss oc sccece 1,402,440 cans. 850,610 00 
PICWIVOSS cs srticesareadierereeyeesis 42.361 bris. 148,263 50 
OMG oe siciztore a steione tts egseaioke 66,170 Ibs. 8,970 20 
Smelighentasciccccaistaccen 915,600 ‘* 54,9386 00 
had vance wcrtetesticnsiema' sate 4,749 bris 87,992 00 
WOIS iy tore ieravs dioterarciaveisve sietsis 1,967 * 17,703 00 
IBASHs enemies casio siesta ee 438,075 Ibs. 26,284 88 
MOY BLGRES iin, fe cie,telste siciniese'ateta® 12,830 brls. 88,490 00 
TODStErS ise siccisccieibs s/cieisine 2,180,504 cans. 545,126 00 
HiSh-PURNO.cc016 seca acess ss 2,482 tons. 87,230 00 
Fish used as manure....... 2,400 bris. 1,200 00 
Cod tongues and sounds... COT? oF 4,669 00 
Pish-OllS iets ctr cares sess 56,406 gals. 36,663 90 
PL OUD Sesetaves sale sre stansle eiercia li itea tars tana sie miata $2,685,793 91 


NEWFOUNDLAND, the only British North 
American colony not included in the Dominion 
of Canada, comprises the island of the same 
name, and the coast of Labrador from Blanc 
Sablon Bay (latitude 51° 25’ north, longitude 
57° 9’ west), at the western entrance of the 
Strait of Belle Isle to Cape Chudleigh (latitude 
60° 87’ north, longitude 65° west), at the east- 
ern entrance of Hudson Strait, a distance of 800 
miles. The island lies at the mouth of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, between latitudes 46° 37’ 
and 51° 40’ north, and longitudes 52° 40’ and 
59° 81’ west, and is separated from Labrador 
on the northwest by the Strait of Belle Isle, » 
12 miles wide. Its length north and south, 
near the fifty-sixth meridian, is 325 miles, and 
near the fifty-fourth meridian 180 miles; its 
width varies from about 45 miles north of the 
fiftieth parallel to 310 miles between Cape Ray 
and St. John’s; area, 40,200 square miles. The 
portion extending north from Cape St. John 
on the northeast coast around the northern 
extremity of the island, and thence south to 
Cape Ray, a distance of about 450 miles, on 
which the French under treaties have the right 
to fish, is known as the “‘ French Shore;” the 
remainder, extending from Cape Ray east and 
north to Oape St.John, a distance of about 
610 miles, is divided into electoral districts or 
divisions, each returning one or more members 
to the Assembly. The population nowhere ex- 
tends far inland, and the greater portion of the 
inhabitants are settled on the peninsula of 
Avalon and in the adjacent districts at the 
southeastern extremity of the island. The per- — 
manent population in 1763 was about 7,500; 
in 1804, 20,000; since which time it has in- 
creased rapidly. The number of inhabitants in _ 
1836 was 75,096; in 1845, 96,606; in 1857, 
124,288. The inhabitants are chiefly immi- 
grants, or the descendants of immigrants, from 
England and Ireland. The aborigines of New- 
foundland, who called themselves Beoths, and 
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painted themselves with red ochre against the 
bites of mosquitoes, whence they were called 
Red Indians by the settlers, are supposed to 
have become extinct, or, should any exist, have 
retired into the remotest parts of Labrador. 
There are a few Micmac Indians from New 
Brunswick in the island. 

The population by districts, according to the 
censuses of 1869 and 1874, except one section 
of the district of Twillingate and Fogo, for 
which no return was made in 1874, is as follows: 


POPULATION, 
DISTRICTS. 
1874. 1869. 
ELECTORAL. | 
Sie SONI S, Mast onc dies dsooweie ceases 17,811 17,204 
ss WIiGKESe GA Vaiiwwartnvesese 12,763 11,646 
ra Southern Division........... 7,174 6,542 
@.|PortdeGrave “ . .......6. 7,919 7,536 
S$ ¢4 Harbor.Graco “ .......... 18,055 12,740 
§ Carbonear ne Bb slashes ac8t® 5,488 5,633 
o Sawae Vords: « S caccs cess s 7,434 7,057 
MEET ait eiies oje.0 ies da ese ctsoet ess os 15,667 13,817 
BVO VIS Rita's fa'n.d's ccs oes BUN Feleeee eae 13,008 11,560 
ed WHUNGALO ODE NOLO 6. cs cciecesccece 13,643 13,067 
MEOEP U MATION RH gape oe. serteis sighdisies sis sv 0.0.6 6,419 - 5,991 
Placentia and St. Mary’s............. 9,974 8,794 
MAMPEN Socios cate ok 89 eos 2cs o'sac's 050010 7,678 6,781 
GUOMUUNOS DBM era ceis isco esac veces 5,788 5,233 
Burgeo and La Poile................. 5,098 5,119 
PLONE sie's nts Riv dsiewh oxiehcesie oa 148,919 138,670 
NON-ELECTORAL. 
MONIC SHONG oe 7 aia vein bee's seéee cea 8,651 5,387 
PAREN OT a sw GAET cel aciansd g's ag eclnoce 2,416 2,479 
RMDUUD soraeh hers erehe ci sobre Gtawie geass 11,067 7,866 
Total populations:....5..i.ss cesses 159,986 146,536 


Adding the estimated population of the mis- 
sing section (1,469), the entire population of 
the colony in 1874 becomes 161,455. Of the 
inhabitants enumerated in 1874, 59,057 be- 
longed to the Church of England; 64,018 to 
the Church of Rome; 35,099 to the Wesleyan 
Church ; 470 tothe Scotch Kirk; 697 to the 
Free Kirk; 480 were Congregationalists, and 
165 Baptists and of other denominations. In 
1869 there were 78,547 males, and 70,989 fe- 
males. The places having more than 1,000 in- 
habitants, according to the census of 1869, are 
as follows: St. John’s, 22,553; Harbor Grace, 
6,770; Carbonear, 4,556; Twillingate, 2,786 ; 
Bonavista, 2,617; Bay Roberts, 2,459; Burin, 
2,077; Brigus, 1,876; Torbay, 1,281; Greens- 


_ pond and Pondhead, 1,073. The island is rug- 


ged, and for the most part barren. The in- 
terior is ‘an undulating plateau, interspersed at 
intervals of a few miles with low hills or ridges, 
marshes, and lakes. The coast is for the most 
part precipitous and lofty, and is broken into 
numerous headlands and peninsulas by deep 
bays, which in turn are indented by innumer- 
able smaller inlets. The sinuosities measure 
several thousand miles. The west coast is the 
most regular. The interior of the island is so 
thickly strewed with lakes and ponds that it is 
estimated that a third of the surface is covered 
with water. Building-stones, including granite, 
sandstone, and limestone, are abundant in the 


island. Marble of various kinds occurs on Bay of 
Islands, and the fossiliferous limestone of Top- 
sail Head on Conception Bay takes a high polish, 
and furnishes a handsome variegated marble. 
Gypsum is profusely distributed in the vicinity 
of the Codroy Rivers, and elsewhere in the 
southwest part of the island, and bituminous 
coal is found in the carboniferous formation, 
where also brine-springs frequently occur. 
Iron, copper, lead, and nickel ores have been 
found. <A lead-mine was for some time worked 
at La Manche, at the head of Placentia Bay, 
but with little success, although the lode is a 
most promising one. Copper-mines have been 
opened at several points; but, with the excep- 
tion of that at Tilt Cove on Notre-Dame Bay, 
they have nearly all been discontinued. The 
Tilt Cove mine has been in successful operation 
since 1865, and, in the five years from 1869 to 
1873 inclusive, 22,404 tons of ore were export- 
ed. A vein of nickel has been discovered here, 
and a small quantity of ore has been extracted. 
In the interior, so far as known, the summits, 
and sometimes the sides of the hills and ridges, 
are thinly covered with a stunted vegetation, 
consisting of berry-plants and dwarf bushes of 
various species, and are called the ‘* Barrens.” 
The sides of those hills that afford natural 
drainage, and the borders of the lakes and 
rivers, are clothed with forests, consisting chief- 
ly of fir, birch, pine, juniper, larch, witch- 
hazel, mountain-ash, alder, aspen, and spruce. 
These trees are generally small and stunted, 
though the fir and birch sometimes attain con- 
siderable size. The largest and finest timber 
is in the valleys of the Humber, the Exploits, 
the Gander, and the Gambo, where the pine 
and spruce are of the finest description. Allthe 
best timber and best land is back from the 
coast. The ground is often covered with a 
creeping bush, a species of yew, called in Cana- 
da the ground-hemlock. The frequent peat 
marshes are covered with grasses, rushes, etc., 
while the other valleys and level tracts pro- 
duce abundant pasturage. Much of the coun- 
try is covered with lichens and reindeer-moss. 
The climate, tempered on the one hand by 
the Gulf Stream, and on the other by the arctic 
current, is neither so hot in summer nor so cold 
in winter as on the adjacent portions of the 
continent. The weather is extremely variable, 
being often very mild in midwinter, and on the 
other hand raw and cold in midsummer. Dense 
fogs are prevalent, principally in summer, along 
the south and southwest shores of the island 


and the coast of the peninsula of Avalon, but 


they do not extend far inland. Thenorth por- 
tion of the island is said to be quite free from 
them. 

The mean temperature at St. John’s, for the 
eight years from 1857 to 1864 inclusive, was 
414°, the highest annual mean being 44° in 
1863, and the lowest 37° in 1864; average an- 
nual fall of rain and melted snow, 59.94 inches, 
the greatest fall being 82.4 inches in 1860, and 
the least 42 in 1857. The highest temperature 
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observed was 89° in July, 1857, and the lowest 
14° below zero in February, 1863. 

The principal crops that may be successfully 
cultivated are barley, oats, potatoes, turnips, 
cabbages, peas, beans, carrots, etc. Wheat will 
ripen in some places, but cannot in general 
be profitably cultivated. It has been’ tried 
only on the smallest possible scale, and then 
it succeeded. Hops thrive, and strawberries, 
currants, gooseberries, cherries, and some other 
fruits, grow in gardens, while numerous species 
of berries are found wild. The number of acres 
under cultivation in 1869 was 41,715. The 
chief productions were 747 bushels of wheat 
and barley, 11,050 of oats, 308,357 of potatoes, 
17,100 of turnips, 8,857 of other root-crops, 
and 20,458 tons of hay. There were 3,764 
horses, 18,721 horned cattle, 23,044 sheep, 19,- 
081 swine, and 6,417 goats. Since that date con- 
siderable advance has been made in agriculture. 

The fisheries are the chief wealth of the 
colony, employing directly or indirectly nine- 
tenths of the inhabitants. The number of 
fishermen is about 82,000. The principal fish- 
eries, in the order of importance, are the cod, 
seal, herring, and salmon. The cod-fishery is 
pursued around the shores of the island and on 
the coast of Labrador, from June to October; 
the average annual catch is about 1,500,000 
quintals. The seal-fishery begins about the 
first of March and terminates in May, and from 
350,000 to 550,000 seals are taken yearly. The 
chief seats of the herring-fishery are Labra- 
dor, Bonne Bay, Bay of Islands, St. George’s 
Bay, and Fortune Bay. In the Bay of Islands 
it is pursued during the winter. The average 
annual catch is about 175,000 barrels. The 
salmon-fishery is prosecuted to some extent in 
Labrador, but chiefly in the bays on the east 
coast of the island; the average quantity taken 
annually is about 6,500 tierces. 

The average number and tonnage of vessels, 
and the average number of men employed in 
the seal-fishery, from 1870 to 1875 inclusive, 
have been as follows: 186 sailing-vessels, with 
an aggregate tonnage of 18,520 tons and 8,093 
men; and 22 steamers, with an aggregate ton- 
nage of 6,483 tons and 4,214 men: total, 208 
vessels of 25,003 tons, and 12,307 men. The 
exports in 1873 were 463,531 skins, worth 
$602,590.30, and 1,722,420 gallons of oil, worth 
$874,880; in 1874, 898,366 skins, worth $517,- 
875.80, and 1,098,216 gallons of oil, worth 
$610,120. Besides the catch by steamers and 
sailing-vessels, a large number of seals are 
taken in nets along the western and northeast- 
ern coasts of the island, and when the seals 
are driven upon the coast with the ice a regu- 
ular battue takes place from the points upon 
which the ice may be driven; this but very 
rarely occurs farther south than Bonavista Bay, 
upon the eastern coast, but to the north of that 
bay thousands of seals have been taken, some 
springs, by the sealing (or whelping) ice having 
become wedged in upon the land. The num- 
ber of seal-nets owned in the island is about 
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5,800; of these 2,018 are owned by perma- 
nent residents upon what is usually termed the 
French Shore. 

The following table gives the exports of the 
principal products of the fisheries for five re- 
cent years: 


Cod, Quin- | Herring Cod-Oil, Scal-Oil, |Seal-Skins 

—— tals. Barrels. Gallons. Gallons. Number. 
1868 ....| 1,169,948 | 186,168 | 880,592 | 1,263,460 | 333,806 
1869 ....| 1,206,441 | 179,440 | 1,224,468 | 1,406,160 | 863,021 
1870 ....| 1,215,644 |'146,709 | 1,071,756 | 1,604,988 | 855,428 
1871 1,329,866 | 137,429 | 1,398,852 | 2,143,008 | 587,094 
1872 ....| 1,222,248 | 147,771 | 1,097,208 | 1,066,456 | 278,872 
The commerce of Newfoundland is impor- 


tant. The value of exports and imports for a 
series of years has been as follows: 
YEARS. Imports. Exports, 

5) STOR RON ORT SC Sl £618,757 £826,659 
| > Ear ae ee RA 964,527 1,019,572 
SRO os oy ewes ocsea wees 1,067,062 1,111,380 
; C1 | Res aie oe aan ee ,386,685 1,297,974 
TOW Gs Sake a eees aetas, 1,258,172 1,810,892 
TOTS oie sh oie ies - 1,899,180 188,958 
10 ee, aos 1,409,780 1,858,498 
5 of SERA ean ie Beate 1,582,227 1,528,841 


The number of vessels entered at the various 
ports in 1873 was 1,146, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 218,122; cleared, 937; tonnage, 
193,902 ; belonging to the colony, 1,801; ton- 
nage, 68,185. 

Newfoundland was the last of the North 
American colonies to which responsible gov- 
ernment was conceded; it was fully estab- 
lished, however, in 1855. The government is 
at present administered by a Governor, aided 
by a responsible Executive Council not to ex- 
ceed seven members, a Legislative Council not 
to exceed fifteen members, and a House of 
Assembly of thirty-one members, elected by 
householders, who have occupied a dwelling- 
house as owner or tenant for two years imme- 
diately precedig the day of election. There 
are fifteen districts, or subdivisions of districts, 
of which six return three members; four re- 
turn two members, and five return one. The 
number of registered electors in 1873 was 
20,759. There is a property qualification for 
the elected; viz., property exceeding £500 in 
amount or value, or a net annual income of 
£100. The ordinary duration of the session 
is about three months, and it generally meets at 
the end of January or beginning of February. 

The revenue in 1874 was $889,602.24; ex- 
penditure, $951,792.49; public debt, $1,149,- 
100.78. The revenue and expenditure for the 
ten previous years were as follows: 


YEARS. Revenue, Expenditure 
LSGE Disk wloaveccesccecccse ved £125,126 £117,006 
Bes Pe ee ey Pod Pee 180,447 156, 
LEGG eta v pm vcc0srqempebes 150,289 189,821 
WSO Liisi 00sec ecan'nss cpa 131,380 140,378 
LOGS Ce ee ots dd UNM 179,341 173, 
TSGQ. hash cee 6s\- 0 e icsmeeeoe 111,231 108,406 
ABO nee sansa» 0.0560 s04.0 eee 183,299 147,544 
1871. 164,808 152,061 
ASTD a Ee iaia’s bale. ates vole eae 177,042 172,859 
ISTE toek 46 pxinoie'o9 ose nomen 174,915 205,288 
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The following is a statement of the business 
at the General Post-Office, St. John’s, for the 
year 1873: Letters received and dispatched, 
348,693 ; registered, received and dispatched, 
2,719; newspapers, over 1,000,000, besides 
books and magazines. 

The amount expended by the Government 
for educational purposes in 1872 was $71,290.- 
24; in 1878, $78,515.62. The statistics of 
common schools for the last three years are as 


follows: ‘ 
ROMAN CATHOLIO PROTESTANT 
YEARS. SCHOOLS, SCHOOLS. 
Number. Pupils. Number, Pupils. 
BGI. as tScasicas os 126 8,097 191 | 11,201 
Pe tianceks seca cess 127 8,100 195 11,149 
M884 0k HR wav enes 136 5,792 157 7,805 


Besides these there are grammar-schools at 
Harbor Grace and Carbonear; an Episcopal, a 
Wesleyan Methodist, and a general Protestant 
academy, at St. John’s; and at the same place 
an Episcopal Theological Institute and St. 
Bonaventure College (Catholic). ! 

The question of joining the Dominion of 
Canada as a province has several times come 
before the people of Newfoundland at elec- 
tions for members of Assembly, but the propo- 
sition has been voted down by large majorities. 

St. John’s, the capital and commercial me- 
tropolis of Newfoundland, and the easternmost 
town in. North America, is situated in the 
southeast part of the island, on the north side 
of a harbor of the same name on the east coast 
of the peninsula of Avalon, 65 miles north of 
Cape Race, and 18 miles south of Cape St. 
Francis, 550 miles east-northeast of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, in latitude 47° 34’ north, and 
longitude 52° 42’ west. Its population in 1802 
was 3,420; in 1836, 14,946; in 1845, about 
19,000; in 1857, 24,851; in 1869, 22,558; in 
1874, 23,890. The decrease in population 
between 1857 and 1869 was due to a consider- 
able emigration to Canada and the United 
States, in consequence of several poor fishing- 
seasons, 

The town consists of three streets nearly 
parallel with the’ harbor, and others crossing 
these at right angles. A fourth main street, 
on which are situated the Government-House, 
Colonial Building, skating-rinks, etc., is being 
rapidly built up. The streets are well drained 
and macadamized, and are lighted with gas. 
A supply of water was introduced in 1861, at 
a cost of $360,000, from a large lake five miles 
distant, and elevated 150 feet above the high- 
est part of the town. The principal thorough- 
fare stretches along the water’s edge about 14 
mile, and is well built up with brick and 
stone. From it the wharves project into the 
harbor. On the other streets the houses are 
mostly of wood. The Government-House (resi- 
dence of the Governor) is a plain structure, 
erected at a cost of $240,000. The Colonial 


Lunatic Asylum is beautifully situated in wood- 
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ed grounds about three miles out of town. Other 
public edifices are the Colonial Building (con- 
taining the public offices and legislative halls), 
Custom-House, Colonial Penitentiary, Post- 
Office, Court-House, General Hospital, Small- 
Pox Hospital, Market-House, and Poor-House 
(in the suburbs). 

The harbor is landlocked and somewhat 
crescent-shaped ; it is deep, and has good an- 
chorage. The entrance is through the ‘ Nar- 
rows,” a gorge between two steep and rugged 
cliffs, 220 yards wide and 660 yards long, with 
12 fathoms of water in mid-channel. On the 
south one is a lighthouse, with a light 114 feet 
abovethesea. There are also two lights in the 
town serving as a guide to the harbor. The 
harbor is 14 mile long, and from 500 yards to 
a little more than half a mile wide. 

The trade of the town consists chiefly in 
supplying the fishermen of Newfoundland with 
clothing, provisions, and tackle, and in export- 
ing the products of the fisheries, chiefly cod- 
fish, seal-skins, and cod and seal oil, which are 
mostly taken to Great Britain, Spain, Portugal, 
and Brazil. Another important industry is 
the fitting out of vessels for the seal-fishery. 
The value of imports during 1874 was about 
$6,000,000; of exports, about $5,000,000. The 
number of entrances was 898, tonnage, 220,- 
916; clearances, 724, tonnage, 195,392. About 
80 per cent. of the imports and 75 per cent. of 
the exports of the island pass through this 
port. 

St. John’s contains two banks, a savings- 
bank, a marine-insurance company, and two 
public libraries, having together 5,000 or 6,000 
volumes; and there are published here three 
tri-weekly, four semi-weekly, and three week- 
ly newspapers. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. The Democratic par- 
ty of this State met in State Convention at 
Concord on the 5th of January, 1875, for the 
purpose of nominating their candidates for the 
offices of Governor and Railroad Commissioner. 
The convention was very numerously attend- 
ed, nearly seven hundred delegates having 
been present from all parts of the State. 

For the office of Governor, Hiram R. Rob- 
erts, of Rollinsford, received 847 votes, and 
Warren F. Daniell, of Franklin, 240. Mr. Rob- 
erts was declared the nominee for Governor. 

For Railroad Commissioner, Adams T. Pierce, 
of Claremont, received the highest number of 
votes, and was, on motion, nominated by accla- 
mation. . 

The Committee on Resolutions then reported 
the following, which were adopted : 

We, the Democracy of New Hampshire, in con- 
vention assembled, send greeting to our brethren in 
other States, and rejoice with them in the glorious 
result of the recent elections, presaging the deliver- 
ance of the country from the dominion of radical 
tyranny and corruption, under which it has suffered 
for the last fourteen years; reaffirming our allegiance 
to the Federal Constitution as the supreme law of 
the land, by which all powers not expressly delegated 
by the General Government are reserved to the 
States themselves and the people, we make the fol- 
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lowing declaration of principles as the basis of our 
political action: ; 

1. Public officials to be held strictly accountable 
as the servants of the people, honesty and capacity 
being the only tests for official position. ; ; 

9, No congressional usurpation, no Executive dic- 
tation, no military intimidation. The people of each 
State to regulate their own domestic affairs in their 
own way, subject only to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

3. Economical administration and an honest cur- 
rency—the only assurance of national prosperity ; 
no more financial shams in congressional legislation. 
Specie payments are the demands of the people. 

4, A tariff for revenue, no tax upon the masses for 
the aggrandizement of the few. fot 

5. Free speech and a free press, and religious tol- 
eration aad freedom in al] things not inconsistent 
with the public good. : 

6. Rotation of office essential to the preservation 
of republican institutions; no third presidential 
term. . 

7. The public lands and the public funds the prop- 
erty of the whole people; no more subsidies in land 
or money for the benefit of individuals or corpora- 
tions at the expense of the people. : 

8. Equal and exact justice to all; protection for 
the people against any and all encroachments of 
corporate power and capital; protection for corpora- 
tions in all their chartered rights. 

9. Honest legislation in State and nation the only 
safeguard of popular liberty; the lobby the worst 
enemy of free government. 

10. Prohibition fails to suppress intemperance. 
A stringent license law, fairly enforced, is the only 
remedy for that growing evil. 

11. Resolved, That the present Federal Adminis- 
tration, backed by the radical majority in Congress 
by its persistent violation of the constitutional 
rights of the States and the people, and especially 
by its interference in the governmental affairs of the 
State of Louisiana to defeat the will of the people 
and uphold a corrupt and tage government, 
and by the constant prostitution of all its powers to 
promote the base purposes of self-aggrandizement 
and partisan i Snag has merited, as it has re- 
ceived, the emphatic condemnation of the people. 

12. Resolved, That we have implicit eonhdanae in 
the honesty, the capacity, and the democracy of the 
candidates this day nominated, and that we will 
spare no honest means to secure their triumphant 
election at the polls. 


The Republicans of New Hampshire assem- 
bled in State Convention at Concord on the 
12th of January, 1875. The delegates present 
were almost as numerous as at the Democratic 
Convention. 


For the office of Governor, Person 0. Che- 


ney, of Manchester, received 392 votes, and 
was declared the nominee of the convention. 

For the office of Railroad Commissioner, 
Charles H. Powers, of Jaffrey, received 242 
votes, and was declared nominated. 

The following platform was then reported 
from the Committee on Resolutions, and adopt- 
ed by the convention: 


The Republicans of New Hampshire, in annual 
convention assembled, hereby pledge their fealty to 
ia following platform of principles and declara- 
ions: 

1, Equal civil rights and a free and honest ballot 
for all citizens, under the Constitution and the laws. 

2. Uncompromising hostility to all forms of official 
venality and corruption. 

8. The lowest rate of taxation compatible with a 
gradual payment of the public debt, and a rigidly 
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honest, economical, and efficient administration of 
all branches of the State and national Governments. 

4, Unalterable opposition to the election of any 
man to the presidency of the United States for a 
third term. 

5. Congratulations and thanks to those Republi- 
cans who, in the recent elections, secured the defeat 
of salary-grabbers and corruptionists, who had 
brought reproach upon the country and disgrace to 
themselves. , 

6. A State policy that shall encourage home en- 
terprise, industry, and temperance, improve and 
spread the advantages of free education, and secure 
good wages and steady employment to labor, and a 
fair return to capital. 

7. A financial policy based on free banking and 
the earliest possible resumption of specie payments, 
inasmuch as such resumption affords the only safe 
and permanent remedy for the present financial de- 
pression ; and we heartily and entirely concur with 
the views on this subject expressed by the President 
in his late message, and so cogently elaborated in the 
accompanying report of the Rooretaiy of the Treas- 
ury. 

8. Prompt and unyielding denial by Congress of 
all applications for subsidies in aid of any scheme of 
individual or corporate aggrandizement. 

9. We earnestly desire the same peace, protec- 
tion, and prosperity for the people of the South that 
we ourselves enjoy, and we condemn all rapacity and 
mal-administration on the part of any Republican 
officials, whether white or black, and all lawlessness 
and intimidation on the part of White-Leaguers or — 
white employers. ‘Let us have peace;”’ and we 
call on Congress to give peace and a republican 
pee of government to Louisiana without further 

elay. 

10” While we condemn the use of the military 
power of the nation for any purpose not clearly de- 

ned in the Constitution, we denounce the armed 
political organizations in some of the Southern States 
as the chief source of all their troubles, and particu- 
larly in Louisiana, where they have seized the arms 
of the State, overturned the existing government, 
and foully murdered thousands of innocent citizens. 

11. In declaring for equal rights and specie pay- 
ments in their platform, and in opposing the en- 
actment of laws to secure equal rights and fix a date 
for resumption, we have renewed proof of the chronic 
tendency of the Democratic party to promise one 
thing and do another. 

12. We arraign the Democratic and dominant 
party of this State as guilty of the following acts and 
misdemeanors, in reckless disregard of the fame, dig- 
nity, and welfare of the State: 

It has shown a greed for office and a spirit of pro- 
scription that proved the insincerity of its decla- 
ration that honesty and capacity should be the sole 
tests for official position ; 

It has rearranged the councilor and senatorial dis- 
tricts of the State for partisan purposes, in absolute 
disregard of the spirit and letter of the requirements 
of the Constitution ; 

It has Gerrymandered the cities of the State, and 
arbitrarily ejected duly-elected officials from office, 
and conferred their duties upon partisans of its own 
appointment ; 

It has legislated ‘out of office all the higher as well 
as nearly all the inferior judicial officers of the State ; 

It has discouraged the cause of education by abol= 
ishing teachers’ institutes, disfranchising students, 
and introducing a partisan removal from and apoint- 
ment to the office of State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 3 

It has refused to enact a wholesome and needed 
law to secure greater purity at elections, and prevent 
bribery and corruption ; 

It has openly professed to the people a purpose to 
promote the cause of temperance in the Btate, and 
at the same time has secretly sought and obtained 
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the votes and support of those engaged in the liquor- 
traffic ; 

It has failed to enact a law that it was pledged to 
enact, and has neglected to enforce a law that it was 
sworn to enforce ; 

It has established a cumbersome, complicated, and 
expensive system of courts, by which the costs and 
dolava of litigation are multiplied, and the right of 
speedy and impartial trial by jury denied ; [ 

Promising a short, useful, and economical session 
of the Legislature, it held the longest, worst, and 
most expensive session held in many years. 

Failing at all points to fulfill its pledges and meet 
the just expectations of the people, we earnestly in- 
vite the good men of all parties to unite with us in 
the overthrow of a party that has again been tried 
and found wanting in that breadth of statesmanship 
and lofty purpose which put the State before party, 
and the people above the politicians. 

13. We present the name of Person C. Cheney 
as our candidate for Governor, contident that his 
ability, experience, character, and fitness for the 
office of Chief. Magistrate of this State will secure his 
triumphant election. 

14, We present the name of Charles H. Powers 
as our candidate for Railroad Commissioner, ard com- 
mend him as entirely worthy of the respect and sup- 
port of his fellow-citizens. 


The State Temperance Union of New Hamp- 
shire held their third annual meeting at Con- 
cord on the 12th of November, 1874. The 
fifth article of their constitution, providing 
that persons may become members of the 
Union by paying one dollar, and life-members 
by paying ten dollars, was, on motion, amend- 
ed by making membership dependent only on 
signing the constitution. 

The chairman of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions reported the following, which were adopt- 
ed: 


Ftesolved, That the experience of the past year 
fully convinces us that our organization is needed in 
New Hampshire, and, as we look back with satisfac- 
tion upon the work already accomplished, we desire 
to push forward with increased vigor and energy, to 
the end that the pure principles of total abstinence 
may be proclaimed in every portion of our State, and 
to all the inhabitants thereof, and being satisfied 
that the best interests of the cause require the em- 
ployment of one or more efficient agents, we would 
recommend such appointment for the coming year. 

Resolved, That we would reaffirra the declaration 
that temperance is a cardinal virtue, the practice of 
which is incumbent upon every person who would 


aim to attain a true manhood or womanhood, and . 


while we recognize the fact that many individuals 
are the slaves of a debasing appetite, we would urge 
the necessity of using every proper instrumentality 
of an educating and reforming nature to rescue those 
who have fallen into the habit of drink, and also to 
protect the young from the temptations and allure- 
ments of the shoes 9 
Fesolved, That while we regard moral suasion as a 
most potent means of promoting the temperance re- 
form, and would urge the importance of kind en- 
treaty and personal sacrifice to win men from habits 
of inebriation and from the wretched trafficin strong 
drink, we nevertheless fully indorse and uphold the 
principle of | pe bition, and desire to place on record 
our heart-felt appreciation of those members of our 
last State Legislature who by voice and vote op- 
posed and defeated the repeal of the prohibitory law, 
thus saving our State from the evils sure to flow from 
any scheme of license or local option. _ 
esolved, That while desiring, as an organization, 
to keep aloof from all the entanglements of party 
VoL, xv.—35 A 


polities, we nevertheless demand that the nominees 
ot political parties be men whom we can consistent- 
ly support, and we hereby give notice that unless 
our demands in this ronpak are complied with we 
will claim the right of independent action without 
reference to the weal or woe of the political organi- 
zations with which we usually vote. 

Ltesolved, That we welcome the recent formation, in 
our State, of a Woman’s TemperancesLeague, and 
confidently look to that instrumentality as a great 
help to us in the work of our organization, and we 
are also pleased to observe that in some sectioris of 
our State children’s temperance organizations are 
being formed. 

Ltesolved, That in view of the urgent need of mon- 
ey to successfully prosecute the temperance work, 
we respectfully solicit pecuniary help from the 
churches, and would suggest the propriety of every 
church in the State classing temperance among its 
benevolent enterprises, and taking an annual collec- 
tion in aid of the cause, and to this end we would 
recommend the officers of the Union to issue a cir- 
cular to the churches urging compliance with this 
suggestion. : 


About the same time with the meeting of 
the State Temperance Union, the Woman’s 
Temperance League, which has recently been 
organized in New Hampshire, assembled in 
convention at ‘Concord. Nearly one hundred 
members were present, and continued in ses- 
sion two days. 

The following resolutions were reported 
from the appropriate committee, and adopted 
by the convention: 


Whereas, We, women of New Hampshire, believ- 
ing that the sale and use of intoxicating beverages 
is the cause of much of the poverty and crime 
abounding in our State; and— 

Whereas, We believe that the time has come for us 
to put forth individual and united efforts for their 
di ine therefore— 

solved, That we appeal to the churches, both 
ministry and membership, to unite their labors in an 
especial manner to aid in removing the curse of in- 
temperance now resting upon us. 

2. That we especially urge upon the executive 
officers of the State the necessity of enforcing those 
laws which prohibit the sale of intoxicants, and pro- 
a for the punishment of those who make or sell 
them. 

3. That we entreat the voters of this State to re- 
member the duty they owe to their mothers, wives, 
and sisters, whom they represent at the ballot-box, 
and put forth their efforts to purify and save society 
from this its greatest evil. 

4, That the mothers who have convened here this 
afternoon, while earnestly hoping and praying that 
all use of intoxicating drinks may cease, make an es- 
pecial appeal to every saloon-keeper, bar-tender, and 
all who sustain any relation to the traffic, to spare 
the young men, our sons, for whose present and fu- 
ture welfare we feel an anxiety that cannot be meas- 
ured or expressed. In the name of God we beseech 
you to refuse the pliers cup to these dear boys, 
who are led into temptation 

5. That, as women and Christian workers, we 
pledge ourselves to labor at home and abroad, to ad- 
vance and strengthen the cause of temperance. 


The Liquor Prohibition party held their 
State Convention in Concord on the 2d of De- 
cember, 1874, to nominate their candidates for 
the offices of Governor and Railroad Commis- 
sioner. 

The resolutions reported from the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions were adopted, as follows: 
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Whereas, The past political year has been one of 
unusual indications and marked changes, we are 
grateful for the evidence that right principles have 
gained many advantages in the convictions of think- 
ing millions, and in the more distinct. defining of the 
position of parties and policies, and we see encourage- 
ment for continued labor for the right : therefore— 

Resolved, That we offer our unalterable opposition 
to the manufacture, importation, and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, to be used as a beverage. ; 

Resolved, That all history demonstrates that licens- 
ing the sale of intoxicating liquors is not only wrong 
in principle, but as a means of suppressing intem- 
perance has failed. . . 

Lesolved, That the traffic in intoxicating drinks is 
a wrong of such magnitude that its suppression is 
imperatively demanded by both national and State 
legislation, enforced by a vigilant Executive. 

esolved, That the liquor interests of this country 
being fully organized politically, supporting no man 
in any election whois in any way disposed toward 
the total-abstinence cause, all temperance men should 
politically unite in opposing them, remembering that 
in the present attitude of the temperance question 
there can be no neutral ground. ‘‘ He that is not 
with us is against us.’’ 

Feesoled, That the gigantic swindles and corrup- 
tion with both the Democratic and Republican par- 
ties are but the natural consequences of the course 
pursued by both of those parties in shameless office- 
seeking, and in the use of bribery and other forms 
of corruption in carrying elections, and appointing 
men to office because they are office-seekers and sub- 
servient tools of party. 

fesolwed, That we extend our hearty thanks to 
those members in our last Legislature who sustained 
the principles of prohibition, and especially to those 
Democrats who, standing on their manhood, refused 
to obey the mandates of party drill. 

Ltesolved, That we favor aspeedy return to specie 
payments, and that we insist on an honest and eco- 
nomical administration of the Government, a large 
reduction both in the number and salaries of officials 
a just and equal system of taxation, the most libe 
educational system for the masses, and every possible 
encouragement to labor. 

Resolved, That, believing in independent action as 
a political organization, we urge upon the friends of 
prohibition to avoid alliance or coalition with either 
of the old political parties. 

_ Ltesolved, That we heartily honor the noble Chris- 
tian women who have made a crusade against the 
terrible trade which was carrying constant grief and 
shame to their households. 

Lesolved, That we hereby indorse, as an exponent 
and supporter of our principles and objects, the Pro- 
hibition Herald, as having dope and as still doing a 
good work; that we doe 5 for it our patronage as 
an efficient organ in our mission, by subscri tion, 
contribution, and efforts to increase its circulation 
through the State. 


Nathaniel White, of Concord, who received 
seventy-one of the ninety votes cast, was de- 
clared nominated for Governor, and his nomi- 
nation made unanimous. 

For the office of Railroad Commissioner, 
David Heald, of Milford, was nominated by ac- 
clamation. 

__ The election held on March 9, 1875, resulted 
in no choice of either Governor or Railroad 
Commissioner, The whole number of votes 
cast in the State was unusually large, having 
amounted to 79,205. Ofthese the Democratic 
candidate received 89,121, the Republican 89,- 
292, the Prohibition party’s nominee 773. or 
little more than one-third of the number cast 
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for the Temperance candidate in 1874, when it 
was 2,097. The votes given to the candidates 
for the office of Railroad Commissioner were 
in about the same proportions. 

Concerning the members of the State Legis- 
lature, the result of the election was as fol- 
lows: For the House of Representatives, Dem- 
ocrats, 180; Republicans, 192. For the twelve 
seats in the Senate, Democrats, five; Repub- 
licans, five. In the Second and Fourth Sena- 
torial Districts, the official returns showed that 
neither of the candidates had received a suffi- 
cient number of votes for election. 

The Governor and Council, whose duty it is 
to inspect the official returns of elections, and 
announce the result, on canvassing the returns 
from the Second and Fourth Senatorial Dis- 
tricts, threw out of the count, in the second 
district, all the votes given to the Republican 
candidate, because his name, in the ballots 
cast for him, was written ‘ Natt,” instead of 
‘Nathaniel ;” and in the fourth the votes 
cast for one among the candidates, because the 
time of his residence in the State fell short of 
the seven years réquired to make him eligible 
as a Senator. The rejection of these votes 
from the returns left the number of votes cast 
for the Democratic candidates in the respec- 


-tive districts more than sufticient for their 


election, and these the Governor declared to 
be elected. : 

This mode of proceeding on the part of the 
Governor and Council caused a very great and 
general excitement in the State. The Repub- 
licans loudly denounced it as not only arbitrary 
and unwarranted, but manifestly contrary to 
both the spirit and letter of the State constitu- 
tion, by the express provisions of which they 
averred that in the Second and Fourth Sena- 
torial Districts there was no election by the 
people on March 9, 1875; and that the fill- 
ing of those two vacant seats belonged excelu- 
sively to the Senate, assisted by the House of 
Representatives. It was also the cause of con- 
siderable disturbance in the organization of 
the Legislature, as well as of legislative and 
judicial action, 


The members of the legislative body con-- 


vened at Concord for the June session of 1875, 
on the the 2d day of the month. The House 
of Representatives. was promptly organized by 
the election of its officers. Charles P. Sanborn, 
of Concord, Republican, was elected Speaker. 
The whole number of votes cast was 369, of 
which Mr. Sanborn received 190; his compe- 
titor, Albert R. Hatch, of Portsmouth, Demo- 
crat, 179. d 

As to the Senate, the five Republicans who 
had been unquestionably elected signed the 
following document, and caused it, before the 
meeting of that body, to be served upon Gov- 
ernor Weston and his Council : 


The undersigned, Senators-elect for Districts Nos. 
1, 5, 7, 9, and 10, protest against the oath of office 
being adentninves sa 
to Mr. James Priest and Mr. John Proctor, as Sena- 


before the Governor and Council . 


ee ee ee . 
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tors for Districts No. 2 and 4, for the feason that 
Mr. Priest and Mr, Proctor are not legally entitled 
to take seats in the Senate. 
JEREMIAH F. HALL, 
JOSHUA B. SMITH, 
CHARLES HOLMAN 
GEORGE A. WHITNEY, 
GEORGE H. STOWELL. 


This protest having been disregarded, and 
Mr. Priest and Mr. Proctor installed in office, 
the five Republican Senators refused to take 
part in the organization and action of the Sen- 
ate with the rest. They withdrew, and or- 
ganized themselves as Senators into a separate 
body, electing George H. Stowell as their 
President. They then passed, and sent to the 
House of Representatives, the following reso- 
lutions : 

Resolved, That a message be sent to the House of 
Representatives, that the Senators from Districts 
Nos. 1, 5, 7, 9, and 10, having protested against any 
organization of a Senate in which Messrs. Priest 
’ and Proctor are to act as members, which protest is 
made part of this resolution, and having: declined 
to participate in any such organization, have organ- 
ized themselves as a Senate by the election of George 
H. Stowell as chairman, and Tyler Westgate as Stork. 

The undersigned, Senators-elect for Districts Nos. 
1, 5, 7, 9, and 10, having protested against the oath 
of office being administered by the Governor to Mr. 
James Priest and Mr. John Proctor, as Senators for 
Districts Nos. 2 and 4, now protest against those 
gentlemen occupying seats, or acting as Senators for 
said districts. ; 

Our reasons are substantially stated by Mr. Coun- 
cilor Lovell, in his oe against the proceedings 
of the Governor and a majority of the Council in 
reference to those two districts. 

We have appeared here and taken our oaths as 
‘ Senators because it is our constitutional right and 
duty to do so, without waiving any objection to said 
pe oeeediogs, or to anything that has been or may 

ereafter be done by said Priest or Proctor, or by 
any other person or persons, in disregard of the fact 
that in Districts Nos. 2 and 4, at the last annual 
election, no one was elected Senator by a majority 
of votes. 

We do not, and shall not, waive any objection to 
the legal defects which must manifestly attach to all 
proceedings founded upon a flagrant usurpation, and 
violation of the constitution. 

We have signified our willingness to take our seats 
as Senators, and act as such with the Senators for 
Districts Nos. 3, 6, 8,11, and 12 only, and, uader a 
- temporary organization of the Senate, to await an 
adjustment of the questions in dispute, by the court, 
or otherwise.” 

But as our fair offers have been disregarded, and 
- itis the manifest purpose of the last-named Senators 
to attempt an organization of the Senate, with said 
Priest and Proctor illegally acting as members there- 
of, we do new, as the only effectual method of re- 
sisting a palpable wrong and usurpation, decline to 
participate in any such organization, protest against 
the same as unconstitutional, and in effect revolu- 
tionary, and we hereby move and demand that this 

rotest be entered on record by the Clerk, to whom 
it is now tendered. JEREMIAH F. HAUL, 
JOSHUA B. SMITH, 
CHARLES HOLMAN, 
GEORGE A. WHITNEY, 
: GEORGE H. STOWELL. 


The five Democratic Senators, indisputably 
elected, on their part recognized Mr. Priest 
and Mr. Proctor as their colleagues, and jointly 


organized themselves as a Senate, with John 
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W. Sanborn as President. On motion, a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the matter 
relating to the election and installment in office 
of the Senators for the Second and Fourth 
Senatorial Districts, and report, The commit- 
tee reported that the action of the Governor 
and Council in regard to the election returns 
from those two districts was legal, and that Mr. 
Priest and Mr. Proctor were legally occupying 
their respective seats in the Senate. 

On the 3d of June the Republican Senators 
met, and adopted a resolution in which they 
stated the above-mentioned facts, and, in ac- 
cordance with a special provision of the State 
constitution, requested the justices of the Su- 
perior Court of New Hampshire to give their 
Opinion upon the following questions of law: 


1. Can five Senators actually elected, together with 
two Senators not elected, and having no rights there, 
constitute a legal and constitutional Senate of New 
Hampshire, or perform any legislative or legal act ? 

2. Can a Senate composed of five other, actually 
elected Senators, organized in due form, in resist- 
ance of an. attempted Senate composed of five Sena- 
tors and two usurpers, perform any act other than 
that of meeting the House of Representatives to pro- 
ceed with the elections in accordance with the con- 
stitution ? 

8. There being two vacancies in the Senate, can 
the House of Representatives and five elected Sena- 
tors, with the other five if they choose to attend, or 
without them if, being notified, they fail to attend, 
fill those vacancies from the constitutional candi- 
dates prescribed by the constitution, and upon the 
admission of the two Senators thus elected to the 
Senate, making seven elected Senators, will the 
Senate, as thus constituted, be a legal and constitu- 
tional body, capable of legislation, and entitled to 
recognition ffom every branch of the State govern- 
ment 4 : 


The resolution was delivered to the court 
with an official communication, signed by the 
President and Olerk of the Republican portion 
of the Senate. 

On the part of the House of Representatives 
the Superior Court. was formally requested to 
give their opinion upon the legality of the ac- 
tion of the Governor and Council in regard to 
the election returns from the Second and Fourth 
Senatorial Districts, for which purpose they 
passed the following preamble and resolution: 


Whereas, In Senatorial District No. 2, by the re- 
turned copies of the records on file in the office of 
the Secretary of State, it appears that the whole 
number of votes cast was 7,706, of which Joseph 
Pettigrew had 1, Arthur Deering 2, scattering 3, 
Joshua Me seins 95, Natt Head 3,771, James Priest 
3,834; an 

Whereas, in Senatorial District. No. 4, by the re- 
turned copies of the records on file in the same 
office, it appears that the whole number of votes cast 
was 7,016, of which James M. Bishop had 1, Benja- 
min M. Gilman 3, Henry M. Putney 1, Moses Hum- 
phrey 1, Ira Osgood 1, G. E. Todd 2, Abraham Thorpe 
9, Arthur Deering 46, George E. Todd 3,457, John 
Proctor 8,495: therefore— 

Resolved, That the Speaker of this House be direct- 
ed to obtain the opinion of the Superior Court, 
as soon as possible, on the question whether the 
Governor had the constitutional authority to issue 
to any one of the above-named persons a summons 
to appear as Senator-elect on the first Wednesday of 
June instant. Au ae 
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The matter in controversy was argued on 
both sides, in writing and orally, before the 
three justices, on June 7th. On the 8th the 
court officially communicated its decisions to 
the Senate and House of Representatives upon 
the questions which those bodies had respec- 
tively propounded. The principal and conclud- 
ing parts of the said documents were as follows: 


To the Honorable Senate of the State of New Hampshire : 
The justices of the Superior Court have been fur- 
nished with a copy of the preamble and resolution, 
passed by the Senate on the 3d instant, by which 
resolution their opinion is required in regard to the 
‘“‘right of James Priest and John Proctor to retain 
their seats in the Senate’’ upon the facts stated in 
the preamble. ... ; 

By this action of the Governor and Council, 
whether it be regarded as within or exceeding their 
constitutional powers, Messrs. Priest and Proctor 
received the usual credentials, which authorized 
them to assemble with the other ten Senators and 
take the prescribed oaths of office, and they there- 
upon became Senators, subject to the constitutional 
authority of the Senate as final judges of the quali- 
tications and election of its members. 

It further appears that the Senate has proceeded 
to examine the returns of votes for Senators, and 
has adjudged that Messrs. Priest and Proctor, hav- 
ing received a majority of all the votes legally cast 
and returned in their respective districts, were elect- 
ed Senators thereof. 

By Article XXXV. of the constitution the Senate 
are made “‘ final judges of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications, of their own members, as pointed out 
in this constitution.” We ure of the opinion that 
from the action of the Senators in this respect there 
was no appeal. By the express terms of the consti- 
tution the action of the Senate is made final. We 
are therefore of the opinion that when the Senate 
adjudged that Messrs. Priest and Proctor were duly 
elected Senators, their action was final and conclu- 
sive of the right of said Priest and Proctor to hold 
their seats as Senators. 

The poreesite opinion is based entirely upon the 
facts stated in the preamble to the resolution, and 
upon the assumption that, when the Senate acted as 
final judges of the qualifications and election of 
Messrs. Priest and Proctor there was a constitu- 
tional quorum present. 


E. L, CUSHING, ts ustices of the Superior 


W. 8. LADD Court of Judicature. 


ISAAC W. SMITH, 


To the House of Representatives : 

The undersigned, justices of the Superior Court, 
have considered the questions addressed to them by 
the House of Representatives, by a resolution passed 
June 3, 1875, whether, upon the facts stated in the 
preamble to said resolution, the Governor had con- 
stitutional authority to issue a summons to appear 
as Senator to either of the persons mentioned as 
having received votes for that office in Senatorial 
Districts No. 2 and No.4. ... 

In the view we take of this question it calls for 
our Opinion upon a past and completed act of the 
Executive Department of the government, performed 
in discharge of the duty expressly required of that 
department by a constitution, And in any aspect 
which the subject presents to our minds such opin- 
ion, if given, could have no greater weight or metho 
ity than a criticism of approval or disapproval by 
one branch of the government upon the conduct of 
another coérdinate branch. We have been unable, 
after most careful consideration, to discover any way 
in which such an official act, on the part of the jus- 
tices of this court, could be made consistent with 
the grave duties imposed upon them by the consti- 
tution of the State. 

If a mistake, or even an intentional wrong, should 


be committed by the Executive, the remedies, under 
our form of government, are ample and prompt—the 
wrong to be suffered temporary. If, on the other 
hand, a precedent of interference by one department 
with the discharge of its duties by another should 
be established by the form of a judicial decision, a 
dangerous blow would, in our judgment, be struck at 
one of the most vital principles of our system of 
government, the consequences of which no one could 
foretell, but which no intelligent and candid citizen 
could fail to see must be lasting and pernicious. 

For these reasons, with a full sense of the respon- 
sibilities under which we act, we are constrained, 
most respectfully, to decline giving a further answer 
to the question contained in the resolution of the 
House of Representatives, as we understand the 
purport and effect of that question, 


E, L. CUSHING, x ustices of the Superior 


W. 8. LADD | 
ISAAC W. SMITH, ) Court of Judicature. 


June 8, 1875. 


These decisions were read to the two Houses 
by their presiding officers, respectively. The 
Republican Senators, who had withdrawn on 
the first day of the session, acquiesced in the 
opinion rendered by the court, and at the after- 
noon sitting of the Senate on June 8th ap- 
peared in their seats to take part with the 
other Senators in the business of legislation. 

In the House of Representatives, the opin- 
ion of the Superior Court, declining to devide 
the question propounded to it by that body, 
was acquiesced in so far as the transaction of 
present legislative business in conjunction with 
the Senate might be concerned; but the ma- 
jority would not recognize the legality of the 
action taken by the Governor and the Demo- 
cratic portion of the Senate in the election 
and seating of Mr. Priest and Mr. Proctor as 
Senators. 

The House, therefore, after long debates, 
finally adopted, on June 25th, the following 
resolutions—yeas 174, nays 166: 


Resolved, That the action of Governor Weston and 
his Council, in throwing out the return of votes given 
for Natt Head and Arthur Deering, was unconstitu- 
tional, without precedent in the history of the State, 
and contrary to the overwhelming weight of legisla- 
tive and judicial authority in this country. 

Resolved, That said action of the Executive De- 
partment constitutes a mischievous and dangerous 
precedent, that will be fatal to the rights of the elec- 
tors and of a codrdinate Hranch of the government 
unless it shall be condemned by the people at the 
ballot-box. | 

Resolved, That the action of the Senate on the 1st 
day of June, in perpetuating the arbitrary and un- 
constitutional action of the Governor and Council 
in rejecting the return of votes given for Natt Head 
and Arthur Deering, and thereupon declaring elec- 
tions where vacancies existed, was an unconstitu- 
tional assumption of power, in part expressly con- 
ferred by the constitution upon th 
House of Representatives. 

esolved, That said action of the Senate having 
been regarded as final, but not justified by the Su- 
perior Court, the House of Representatives hereby 
enter their solemn protest: against the arbitrary and 
unconstitutional precedent which it establishes, and 
confidently appeal to the people to revise and re- 
verse it at the ballot-box next March. 


On the 9th of June both Houses met in 
joint convention for the purpose of electing the 


e members of the — 
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Governor and Railroad Commissioner. The re- 
sults of the ballot were as follows: For Gov- 
ernor, whole number of votes cast, 379; of 
which Hiram R. Roberts had 186, Person C. 
Cheney 193. Mr. Cheney was declared elected. 

For Railroad Commissioner, whole number 
of votes cast, 351; of which Adams T. Pierce 
had 171, Charles H. Powers 180. Mr. Pow- 
ers was declared elected. 

At the same session the convention declared 
the following named members of the State 
Council as elected by the people at the elec- 
tion of March preceding, they having received 
the required majority of all the votes then 
cast in the respective districts, as counted and 
reported in detail by the special committee 
appointed for that purpose: First District, 
Charles A. Foss; Second District, Moulton H. 
Marston; Third District, Edward D. Burn- 

ham; Fourth District, Albert 5. Scott; Fifth 

District, Jeremiah Blodgett. 

’  Atalater day the two Houses met in con- 
vention again, to elect the Secretary of State 
‘and other officers. Those who received a 
majority of the votes cast, and were declared 
elected, were as follows: For Secretary of 
State, Benjamin F. Prescott; for State Treas- 
urer, Solon A. Carter; for Commissary-Gen- 
eral, Frank W. Miller; for State Printer, Ed- 
ward A. Jenks. 

The State debt is at present $3,741,330.45. 
During the last fiscal year it had been reduced 
$85,259.97. 

The public revenue during the same year 
was $505,654.21; derived, for $400,208, from 
the State tax; the rest from other sources. 
The aggregate amount of the public expendi- 
tures was $420,394.64; including ordinary ex- 
penses, $149,64,80; extraordinary, $35,240.04; 

interest paid on the State debt, $236,89.80. 

The same amount of tax is considered to be 
sufficient to meet the expenditures of the State 
government, and gradually reduce its debt. 

There is in New Hampshire only one bank 
for discount which does business under a State 
charter. It has a capital stock of $50,000. 
In the past year it paid a dividend of ten per 

cent. to its stockholders, and has a surplus of 
$13,315.85. 

The number of savings-banks in the. State 
during 1874 was 68, the aggregate amount of 
their deposits being $30,214,585.71 ; which ex- 
ceeds their deposits in the previous year by 
$1,385,108.88. The whole number of deposi- 
ne is 96,938, or 4,150 more than they were in 
1873. 

The existing system of education in the 
State is well sustained so far as the common 
schools are concerned. 

The almost general opposition which the 
Agricultural College and the Normal School 
met with from the people at the beginning has 
sensibly decreased, and will undoubtedly die 
out entirely, and be replaced by a decided and 
permanent popular favor. 

- The charitable, reformatory, and penal in- 
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stitutions of the State appear to be under ef- 
ficient management, accomplishing the pur- 
poses for which they were severally intended. 

As to the convicts in the State Penitentiary, 
for the year ending April 80, 1875, the whole 
number was 151; received, 56, which is the 
largest number committed in any one year, ex- 
cept 1866, when they were 60; discharged, 20 
—on expiration of term, 15; by pardon, 5: 
four died. The whole number remaining on 
May 1, 1875, was 127—females 6, males 121, 
of whom three are negroes. Of these con- 
victs, 28 are under 20 years of age; 52 be- 
tween 20 and 380 years; 29 between 80 and 
40; 11 between 40 and 50; and 7 over 50. 
The crimes of which they have been convict- 
ed, respectively, are as follows: Murder in the 
first degree, 2; murder, second degree, 6; 
manslaughter, 3; attempt to kill, 4; arson, 11; 
highway robbery, 3; burglary, 26; breaking 
into and stealing, 17; stealing horses, 10; 
stealing, 26; obtaining goods on false preten- 
ses, 4; forgery, 2; passing counterfeit money, 
embezzlement, and. breaking seat on railroad 
car, 1 each; obstructing railroad track, 3; 
gross outrages on women, 7. These convicts 
have been sentenced, 3 to 30 years’ confine- 
ment; 1 to 25; 1 to 21; 3 to 20; 14 to from 
10 to 18 years; 23 to less than 10 and more 
than 4 years; 13 to 4; 26 to 3; 14 to 2 years; 
4tolyear. They are natives of the United 
States, 97; of Ireland, 9; England, 4; Scot- 
land, 4; Nova Scotia, 2; Canada, 8; Sweden, 
2; Spain, 1. 

The earnings of the convicts’ labor, during 
the past year, amounted to $30,664.02. The 
expenses of the State-prison for the same time 
were $14,971.57; leaving a gain over all ex- 
penditures of $15,692.46. 

The material interests of the State in re- 
gard to trade, manufactures, and agriculture, 
are generally in a satisfactory condition. 

The Governor invited the attention of the 
Legislature to the expediency of calling a con- 
vention to frame a new constitution for the 
State, or to revise and amend the present one, 
which has been in force since 1792. The Goy- 
ernor avers that in many particulars it is de- 
fective, ambiguous, and has at least one serious 
blemish, namely, ‘‘the clause known as the 
‘religious test,’ requiring that certain officers 
must be Protestant.” This clause, he says, is 
in practice a dead letter, Catholics as well as 
Protestants holding important offices every year, 
but adds that such a stain should be wiped out 
of the State constitution, even in reference to 
the letter. 

A Constitutional Convention was held in 
1851, when a new constitution was framed ; 
but the delegates to that convention pro- 
tracted their session so long, and thereby so 
increased the amount of its expenses, that the 
people were displeased, and looked on the 
whole work with disfavor. When the new 
document was submitted to the popular vote 
for its adoption or rejection, the people were 
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especially requested to vote for and secure. 


the adoption at least of the proposition abol- 
ishing the property qualification; that abol- 
ishing the ‘religious test ;”’ and that allowing 
the Legislature to propose amendments. The 
result of the vote was that, excepting the 


clause relating to the property qualification, 


which was adopted by a bare two-thirds ma- 
jority, as required, the other two propositions 
failed; and the rest was rejected by decisive 
majorities. 

By a provision of the old constitution, the 
sense of the people as to its revision, through 
a convention for that purpose, is to be taken 
once in seven years. The year 1875 was the 
time for such a vote; the last one having been 
taken in 1868, when the people decided not to 
call a convention. 

The Legislature adjourned sine die on July 
3d, after an unusually short session of thirty 
days. During that period a large number of 
acts were passed, affecting local as well as 
general interests. 

Among the measures adopted, the most im- 
portant seems to have been the joint resolu- 
tion submitting to the people the question of 
calling a Constitutional Convention. The res- 
olution was introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on June 18th, and referred to the 
Judiciary Committee ; but subsequently, on 
the same day’s sitting, it was, on motion, re- 
called from that committee, and referred to a 
special joint committee consisting of thirteen 
members—ten from the Lower House, three 
from the Senate. The act confines the work 
of the convention to specified matters, relating 
chiefly to an improved system of political or- 
ganization of the State, as follows: 


That the action be limited to abolishing the religious 
test, providing for future amendments, districting the 
State for the election of Councilors, Senators, and 
Representatives, on the basis of population and in 
the ratio of one Senator to six Representatives ; pro- 
viding for biennial elections ; changing the time of 
elections from the second Tuesday of March to the 
second ‘l'uesday of November; changing.the time of 
the meeting of the Legislature from the first Wednes- 
day of June to the first Wednesday of February. 


The work of the Geological Survey of New 
Hampshire has been completed and reported 
upon by the State Geologist, Prof. C. H. Hitch- 
cock. The first volume of his report, contain- 
ing 670 pages, with numerous illustrations of 
the subjects treated of, was published shortly 
before the meeting of the Legislature in June, 
1875. The second and last volume, part of 
which was then in press, will be issued before 
the next session. 

The climate of New Hampshire during the 
year 1874 was as follows: 

Its mean temper i ‘ 
Do amnion hs has been very slightly cool 

As in 1873, so in 1874 the mercury rose above 90° 
only twice—June 29th, 98°; July 15th, 92°. The 


warmest day in the year was June 29th, when the 
mean temperature was 81%°. 


The mercury fell below zero nineteen times: eight 


] 
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days in January, six days in February, one day in 
March, and four days in December. 

The coldest day was February 2d, when the mer- 
cury sank as low as 28° below zero; the mean tem- 
perature of the day being 8° below. 

Rain has fallen on seventy-five days, to the total 
amount of 28.09 inches, being 2.89 inches more than 
the rainfall of 1878, but nearly five inches less than 
the average annual rainfall during the last nineteen 

ears, 
: Snow has fallen on forty-seven days (the same 
number of days as in 1878), to the total amount of 
seven feet and one inch, of which quantity thirty- 
five inches fell in April. 


NEW JERSEY. The Legislature of New 
Jersey, at its session in 1875, gave its sanc- 
tion to the amendments of the constitution 
of the State which were proposed by the 
Legislature of 1874, and provided for submit- 
ting them to a vote of the people at a special 
election, to be held on the 7th of September. 
These propositions for amendment were twen- 
ty-eight in number, and were to be voted for 
on one ticket, those opposed by the voter being 
canceled. The first was to insert, as paragraph 
19 of Article I. on ‘‘ Rights and Privileges,” the 
following : 

19. No county, city, borough, town, township, or 
village, shall hereafter give any money or property, 
or loan its money or credit, to or in aid of any indi- 
vidual, association, or corporation, or become securi- 
ty for, or be directly or indirectly the owner of, any 
stock or bonds of any association or corporation. 


The second was to insert the following as 
paragraph 20 of the same article, the former 
paragraph 19 being made number 21: 

20, No donation of land, or appropriation of money, 
shall be made by the State, or any municipal corpo- 
ration, to or for the use of any society, association, 
or corporation, whatever. 


The next proposed change was to strike out 
the word “white” between “every” and 
‘*male,” in the first line of Article II. on the 
“Right of Suffrage,” and add the following to 
section 1: 

And provided further, that in time of war no elec- 
tor in the actual military service of the State, or of 
the United States, in the army or navy thereof, shall 
be deprived of his vote by reason of his absence 
from such election district ; and the Legislature shall 
have power to provide the manner in which, and the 
time and place at which, such absent electors may 
vote, and for the return and canvass of their votes 
in ya election districts in which they respectively 
reside. 


It was also proposed to strike from the 
second section of this article all after the word 
“bribery.” It now reads: ‘The Legislature 
may pass laws to deprive persons of the right 
of suffrage who shall be convicted of bribery,” 
whereas before it applied only to bribery at 
elections. The next amendment is to section 1 
of Article IV., entitled “Legislative,” and 
changes the time of the election from the second 
Tuesday of October to the “first Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November.” The next 
affects paragraph 7 of section 4 of Article IV. 
and changes the compensation of members of 
the Legislature from $3 per day for the first 
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forty days of the session, and $1.50 per day — 


thereafter, with an allowancé of $1 for every 
ten miles of necessary travel, to $500 per an- 
num “during the time for which they shall 
have been elected, and while they shall hold 
their office, and no other allowance or emolu- 
ment, directly or indirectly, for any purpose 
whatever.” 

The next amendment adds to paragraph 4 
of section 7 of Article IV. the following: 


No law shall be revived or amended by reference 
to its title only, but the act revived, or the section 
or sections amended, shall be inserted at length. 
No general law shall embrace any provision of a 
private, special, or local character. 0 act shall be 
passed which shall provide that any existing law, or 
any part thereof, shall be made or deemed a part of 
the act, or which shall enact that any existing law, 
or any part thereof, shall be applicable, except by 
inserting it in such act. 


The next inserts in paragraph 6 of the same 
section the word “free” between the word 
‘“‘public” and the word ‘‘schools,” and adds 


' the following: 


The Legislature shall provide for the maintenance 


and support of a thorough and efficient system of 


free public schools for the instruction of all the 
children in this State between the ages of five and 
eighteen years. 


Paragraph 8 of the same section is stricken 
out, and paragraph 9 is changed to 8. The pro- 
vision stricken out was as follows: 


8. The assent of three-fifths of the members elect- 
ed to each House shall be requisite to the passage 
of every law for granting, continuing, altering, 
amending, or renewing, charters for banks or money 
corporations; and all such charters shall be limited 
to a term not exceeding twenty years. 


The following is inserted as a new para- 
graph: 

9. No private, special, or local biil shall be passed, 
unless - tag notice of the intention to apply there- 
for, and of the general object thereof, shall have 
been previously given. The Legislature, at the next 
session after the adoption thereof, and from time to 
time thereafter, shall prescribe the time and mode of 
giving such notice, the evidence thereof, and how 
much evidence shall be preserved. ; 


Then a new paragraph 11 is inserted, as fol- 
lows: 


11. The Legislature shall not pass private, local 

or special laws in any of the following enumerated 
- eases, that is to say: 

Laying out, opening, altering, and working roads 
or highways. 

Vacating any foad, town plot, street, alley, or pub- 
lic grounds. spat 

Regulating the internal affairs of towns and coun- 

- ties; appointing local offices or commissivns to reg- 

, ular municipal affairs. 

; Selecting, drawing, summoning, or impaneling 
grand or petit jurors. 

Creating, increasing, or decreasing the percentage 

or allowance of public officers during the term for 
which said officers were elected or appointed. 

Change the law of descent. 

Granting to any corporation, association, or indi- 
vidual any exclusive privilege, immunity, or fran- 
chise whatever. 

Granting to any corporation, association, or indi- 
vidual the right to lay down railroad tracks. 
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Providing for changes of venue in civil or crimi- 
nal cases, 

Providing for the management and support of free 
public schools, 

The Legislature shall pass general laws providin 
for the cases enumerated in this paragraph, and fora 
other cases which, in its judgment, may be provided 
for by general laws. ‘The Legislature shall pass no 
special act conferring corporate powers, but they 
Shall pass general laws under which corporations 
may be organized and corporate powers of every na- 
ture obtained, subject, nevertheless, to repeal or al- 
teration at the will of the Legislature. 


A new paragraph 12 is inserted in the same 
section, as follows: 
12. Property shall be assessed for taxes under 


general laws, and by uniform rules, according to its 
true value. 


The next amendment inserts the following, 
as paragraph 2 in section 8 of Article 1V.: 

2. Every officer of the Legislature shall, before 
he enters upon his duties, take and subscribe the fol- 
lowing oath or affirmation: ‘I do solemnly promise 
and swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully, impar- 
tially, and justly perform all the duties of the office 
of , to the best of my ability and understand- 
ing; that 1 will carefully preserve all records, pa- 
pers, writings, or property intrusted to me for safe 

eeping by virtue of my office, and’ make such dis- 
position of the same as may be required by law. 

In Article V., on the “Executive,” the 
words “or the Senate alone” are inserted af- 
ter the word “ Legislature,”’ where it first oc- 
curs in paragraph 6, giving the Governor the 
power to convene the Senate without the 
House in special session. The following is 
added to paragraph 7: 


If any bill presented to the Governor contain sev- 


-eral items of appropriations of money, he may object 


to one or more of such items while approving of the 
other portion of the bill. In such case he shall ap- 
pend to the bill, at the time of signing it, astatement 
of the items to which he objects, and the appropria- 
tion so objected to shall not take effect. If the Leg- 
islature be in session he shall transmit to the House 
in which the bill originated a copy of such state- 
ment, and the items objected to shall be separately 
reconsidered. If, on reconsideration, one or more 
of such items be approved by a majority of the mem- 
bers elected to each House, the same shall be a part 
of the law, notwithstanding the objections of the 
Governor. All the provisions of this section in re- 
lation to bills not approved by the Governor, shall 
apply to cases in which he shall withhold his ap- 
proval from any item or items contained in a bill ap- 
propriating money. 


The following is added to paragraph 8, re- 
lating to the powers and qualifications of the 
Governor : 

Nor shall he be elected by the Legislature to any 
office under the government of this State or of the 
United States, during the term for which he shall 
have been elected Governor. 


The other amendments affect Article VIL, 
on the “appointing power and tenure of of- 
fice.” In paragraph 5 of section 1, the words 
“ the adjutant-general and quartermaster-gen- 
eral” are inserted after: ‘“major-generals,” 
and the same words are stricken out of para-_ 
graph 9; the effect being to give the Gov- 
ernor, with the consent of the Senate, the 
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power to appoint the Adjutant-General and 
Quartermaster-General. Changes in section 2 
of this article provide that the Governor shall 
appoint the judges of the Inferior Court of 
Common Pleas; that the term of office of 
Treasurer and Controller shall be three 
years; that the Keeper of the State-prison 
shall be appointed by the Governor, and hold 
office five years; and that sheriffs and coroners 
shall be elected for three years, and sheriffs 
renew their bonds annually. _ 

The chief opposition to the amendments 
was made by the Roman Catholics against the 
first two given above, and those relating to the 
maintenance of free schools. Some of the 
clergy of that Church made efforts to have 
these defeated, but many prominent laymen 
openly advocated their adoption. There was 
also considerable opposition in the cities to 
the provision for uniform taxation, on the 
ground that it would remove the exemption of 
church property, and also that of mortgages 
provided for in what was known as the “ Five 
Counties Act.” The amendments were all 
ratified, notwithstanding this opposition. The 
total vote cast was 96,552. The opposition to 
the school clause did not exceed 2,000 votes. 
The majority in favor of the other amend- 


- ments, except that relating to taxation, was 


about 40,000. The majority in favor of the 
uniform taxation clause was 6,734. 

At the regular election on the 2d of Novem- 
ber only local officers and members of the Leg- 
islature were chosen. Five Republicans and 
three Democrats were elected to the Senate, 


while seven Republican and six Democratic . 


Senators held over from the former Legislature. 
A full House of Representatives was chosen, 
and the Legislature of 1876 consists of 12 Re- 
publicans and 9 Democrats in the Senate, and 
37 Republicans and 28 Democrats in the House, 
making the Republican majority 8 in the Senate 
and 14 in the House, or 17 on a joint-ballot. 
During the session two Judges of the Supreme 
Court, a clerk in Chancery, Secretary of State, 
State Treasurer, State-prison Keeper, State 
Librarian, Inspector of the State-prison, judges 
of the county courts, and other officers, are 
to be chosen. The Secretary of State, Treas- 
surer, and some of the minor officers, are elect- 
ed by the Legislature, and the judges and 
Prison-Keeper are appointed by the Governor, 
and confirmed by the Senate. ; 

A convention of temperance advocates was 
held at Trenton, on the 22d of September, to 
organize a new party, and resolved to support 
no man for office who was not pledged to the 
support of their principles. The State Grange 
of Patrons of Husbandry held a meeting at 
Camden, December 16th, and adopted a reso- 
lution protesting against excessive charges by 
railroad companies for freights, especially on 
fruits and perishable articles, and recommend- 
ing that suitable legislation, to remedy the 
matter complained of, be asked for. 

A census of the population was taken during 


the year through the local assessors, but, owing 
to the meagre pay allowed, the returns were 
imperfect and incomplete, and it was found 
necessary in some cases to make estimates based 
on the vote at the election for members of the 
Legislature in November. The entire increase 
of the State, since 1870, is about 120,000, of 
which 51,600 is in Hudson County, 25,000 in 
Essex, 10,000 in Union, 7,500 in Camden, and 
7,300 in Passaic. The annexed table gives the 
population by counties in 1875, 1870, and 1860: 


COUNTIES. 1875. 1870. 1860, 
Atlantic, «. si acids eed eeu 14,978 14,163 11,786 
Bergen .. << sisis ov be coded 85,357 81,033 21,681 
Burlington io sicscesteencns 52,662 53,744 49,730 
Oamden ...ecans aah co eae 53,746 | 46,206 84,457 
Cape May oi. 7.viemoeee 8,199 8,529 7,180 
Cumberland.............. 85,348 | 84,688 605 
ISKOX 5 o.c5:05 ssn enh ask ee Sa 169,056 | 148,907 98,877 
Gloucester, . J.3 0 cto 24.466 21,527 18,444 
HUSOR aiside hig onto <p'bia'e’s i 170,859 | 129,288 62,717 
UntarOn 5 <n cieicas cress 84,518 86,961 83,654 
MerGer ¥ 33305 Scscss cock. ,000 46,470 87,419 
Middlesex! 5... Susarv ls daide 48,280 45,057 84,812 
Monmouth *............6. ,000 46,316 i 

ETE Se ccc veeaasestense 48,000 43.161 84,67T 
Ocean * 14,000 12, 11,176 
Passaic 58,793 46,468 29,018 
SACI ss Ss wauancutweesb one B05 23,951 I‘ 
Somerset... Os even wes 25,000 23,514 22,057 
Sussex. se seed bei 24.436 23,168 846 
Union)... caawessiasucks 000 41,891 27,780 
WER wisc ii caabme sheraka 87,499 84,419 

DOG <5 cobra stats tedann 1,026,502 | 907,149 672,085 


The returns of the State for the past century 
are as follows: 


YEARS. , Population, Increase. 
VOD vis oss sve bdo Pe Gene onsen some 184,189 fi inesweus 
ASOD. 5 a.. os00s ccc dbhWpartienme eer 211,149 27,010 
LO int cc cedcatwe Gees cebea bee 245,562 84,413 
BPN. cos Up cislgicchin'a bho «Setiobiemess 277,426 81, 
LEO, Nsnt ossee soon sec cceehe sc re 820,823 42,397 
1640... 5 csatin eas Voge oe cee e clas 873,306 52,483 
LEOD Boiss cs 0d talent Webbe mcdebe se 489,555 116,249 
LADD, sate ara a Siap'o Unlapin’s Wave A Be 64a 672,035 192,480 
ASTD. Co bike sab one wen ee eens Specs 907,149 235,114 
BR Oaae 8 vivit's cnselen sesh denuees 1,026,502 119,353 


The following is the population of the lead- 
ing cities as compared with 1870: 


CITIES, 1875. 1870. 
NOWAEK. s65:3 06% oss ckuS en aabtere 128,293 105,181 | 
Jersey Cie, oc .secsecncsnen ume’ 116,883 82,798 
PRGERON Seal o os Soe kewetecareae 88,382 83,581 
Camden rss esse eae ies 83,966 
TKR: <piced ath snide buetpugeateh 27,500 22,919 
Hilizaheth <5 \sivscie wana - send tndpes 25,000 
HODOKEN Gs 6 sin'cia vevele’s ate ous owes et 24,766 20,812 
New Brunswick .........essese0 16,660 15,059 
Oreiige.. 5 tec es cacev sie sediveeh 10,911 9, 
Rahway 3. c.ctcocepecdt stage sees 8, 
Long Branehs sii ies cites 6,109 3,192 
Bridgeton; \.. its Jinicecbeseaeste 7,800 
Burlington City...........seeee- 7,100 6,842 » 
Bomervillascss isis 5% con tae eabannes 6,500 5,884 
Morristown. so... .3cvesseeecuseee 6,300 5,673 
BAvOMNG 050 -500><sa0s sagen 5,836 8,835 


The total valuation of property is $613,998,- 
196 against $619,057,903 in 1874, a decrease 
of $5,064,707. The tax-levy for 1876 is two 
mills for school purposes and 14 mill for gen- 
eral purposes. The revenue will be reduced 
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from $1,288,115 to $1,227,986 for school pur- 
poses, and from $928,586 to $920,989 for gen- 
eral purposes, a total reduction of $17,826. 
The total receipts of the State Treasury forthe 
year ending October 31st were $3,214,548.93, 
consisting of $919,194.16 from State tax, 
$540,698.50 from tax on corporations, interest 
and dividends, $1,226,054.98 from school-tax, 
$427,985.06 from income of school-fund, ex- 
clusive of payments on account of annual ap- 
propriation, and $100,000 from sundry sources. 
The disbursements were $1,566,037.05 on ac- 
count of State fund, $315,500 on account of 
school-fund exclusive of State appropriation, 
$1,225,592.21 from proceeds of school-tax, 
$262,531.72 on account of war-fund, $2,014.71 
for library-fund, and $6,860 for Agricultural 
College fund; total, $3,378,635.69. There was 
paid out on State-prison account $61,755, of 
which amount $49,508 was for salaries. An 


additional sum of $8,000 for gas-works was . 


paid. The payments for the Trenton Lunatic 


» Asylum were $59,388.15, which included $15,- 


000 for the purchase of land, appropriated in 
1874. Of the $900,000 appropriated last year 
for the Morristown Asylum, $600,000 has been 
drawn, and in order to meet the drafts the 
State had to borrow $200,000. The total ap- 
propriations for this institution, thus far made, 
amount to $2,000,000. The disbursements on 
account of the Legislature of 1875 were $53,- 
578.96, which was nearly $12,000 less than the 
preceding Legislature. The expenses on mili- 
tia account were $44,725; printing, $78,205.- 
29; State-house expenses, $22,851.55; State- 
house extension, $15,000; Reform School, 
$34,000; Industrial School for Girls, $5,000; 
support of idiots, mutes, and blind persons, 
$47,748.52; salaries and fees, $46,995.83; ed- 
ucation, $57,411.59 (this includes an appro- 
priation of $25,000 to public schools, $15,000 
annual appropriation to State Normal School, 
etc.); Riparian Commission, $11,000; pen- 
sions, $44,218.08; Soldiers’ Monument at Bev- 
erly, $10,000; Oentennial stock, $80,000 ; 
Centennial Commission, $3,500; law and 
equity reports, $12,433.52; stationery and 
postage, $11,213.86; inaugural expenses, $2,- 
377.10. The estimated expenses for the cur- 
rent fiscal year contain the following principal 
items: Principal of bonds due this year, $100,- 
000; interest on State bonds, $47,427.60 ; tem- 
porary loans, $200,000; State-prison, $84,- 
000; Lunatic Asylum at Trenton, $45,000; 
Morristown Lunatic Asylum (balance of ap- 
propriation of 1875), $300,000; Legislature, 
$80,000; militia, $50,000; transportation and 
costs, $35,000 ; printing, $50,000; State-house 


expenses, $17,000; Reform School, $26,500 ; 


support of idiots, mutes and blind, $50,000; 
salaries and fees, $47,000; salaries of the 
judiciary, $70,000; education, $288,000; pen- 
sions, $30,000; Centennial stock, $20,000; 
Centennial Commission, $16,500; Home for 
Disabled Soldiers, $40,000; Soldiers’ Chil- 
dren’s Home, $15,000 ; State military account, 


$18,000; contingent and incidental, $24,322.- 
40. These, with other sundry amounts, make 
the estimated annual expenditures, for the year 
now running, $1,722,000. 

The following table shows the amount of 
oe property in each county for 1874 and 


Valuation of Valuation of 

ees 1874. 1875. 
SATAN IGS Oc oacaacaresane sieccaure $4,617,151 $4,526,535 
IBOYPON «i c.icic soa Soc oiclelenisvere's 23,436,518 22,895,949 
ULUN PIONS «a6 ces eee vee es oe 27,501,000 27,220,085 
CAMIGON Tics cits nee seven enone 20,000,000 21,589,610 
Oape: Mays) scsi secseseecss 8,250,000 8,250,000 
Gamberland .........siece0 13,472,000 13,895,000 
WARE CLO, veiled ne anes 132,844,000 132,682,000 
CHOMCEBECN s cia'c sti gicis cie's, ate inie 14,742,794 14,651,300 
TRMGBOM: esses. 3254 shies tes 95,271,985 93,943,514 
HOnterdon iif scide ucts crine es 80,163,487 26,887,659 
OPCON cs 2 cae co cenecee xsicns O47, 84,278,265 
NERIGIGSERY soos vite cto ndeco ne 23,567,000 22,660,000 
Monmouth siigacts.cdsiste eieae's 28,158,172 27,730,978 
MOPVIRS si wows sie Sais s siesta 27,331,089 27,091,007 
COOAIE Ue tare ots c/sceee Weick soe 8,934,021 8,790,552 
Papsgies Ges. tS lee ee 3 33,321,059 82,774,000 
Saleny 25. soy aged studio sng 14,479,477 14,216,923 
SOMGrAOL «ccna tnd sees wears 17,449,4 17,462,000 
BUBBORS. IS Vesti See a eues 16,058,491 15,567,236 
rho 0% os aS aide Biola Bal, debs 81,808,600 31,860,000 
WiSkVOD sre oo. 0 s:e50c dbeane .| 24,108,153 24,263,481 
Potalys. fides Tete ys $619,057,903 | $612,731,004 


The only bonded debt of the State is the 
war debt, which at the end of the fiscal year 
amounted to $2,496,300, of which $100,000 
was paid out of the State fund on the 1st of 
January, 1876. The assets of the sinking- 
fund amount to $1,360,466.72. The bonds 
became due at the rate of $100,000 a year un- 
til 1891, after which the amount varies, but 
does not exceed $200,000 in any one year. 
The last of the bonds mature in 1902. It is 
expected that in ten years the sinking-fund 
will equal the outstanding debt. The securi- 
ties of the State fund consist of stock of the 
Camden & Amboy Railroad Company and the 
joint stock of the Delaware & Raritan Ca- 
nal and Camden & Amboy Railroad Company, 
amounting to $280,700, bonds of the jomt com- 
pany for $24,000, and a bond of the Jersey City 
& Bergen Railroad Company for $10,000. 
The school-fund amounts to $2,078,576.04. 
The Agricultural College fund consists of 
$116,000 of State bonds, the interest on which 
is paid to the trustees of Rutgers College tow- 
ard the support of the Scientific School. The 
State is entitled to the education of forty stu- 
dants free of charge in this institution. 

In August the State Treasurer was found to 
be a defaulter to a considerable amount. He 
had collected from the United New Jersey 
Railroad and Canal Companies through the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, on account 
of the revenues of the State, $87,382.86, which 
he had failed to credit to the State, or report 
to the Controller. This amount was reduced 
by sums in bank standing to his credit as Treas- 
urer, or paid over by him to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, to $44,116.68. Suitwas brought against the 
Treasurer, Mr. Sooy, and his sureties, to recov 
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er this sum, and the defaulter arrested and sub- 
sequently tried and sentenced to the State- 
prison for three years. 

The new Insane Asylum at Morristown will 
be completed in the spring of 1876, and its 
total cost will be about $2,000,000. It will ac- 
commodate 800 patients. The deaf, dumb, 
blind, and feeble-minded of the State are still 
supported in the institutions of other States. 
During the year $25,179.22 was paid for the 
support of the deaf and dumb, $13,643.89 for 
the blind, and $8,925.41 for the feeble-minded. 
There was in the State-prison during the year 
an average of 656 convicts. The contract for 
the employment of all prisoners with certain 
shoe-manufacturers has been relinquished, and 
anew contract entered into with some Phila- 
delphia parties. The income from the State- 
prison during the year was $81,596.30, cost of 
subsistence $57,941.69, leaving $23,654.61 as 
the net profits. In this calculation are not in- 
cluded salaries and other expenses paid out of 
the State Treasury amounting to $66,215.40. 
The Home for Soldiers’ Children is to be closed 
in April, 1876, the inmates being all provided 
for. There were 164 in the Home during the 
year. The Industrial School for Girls had 
only 20 inmates in October. 

A suit was brought in the Court of Chancery, 
at Trenton, in December, by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, to restrain the Delaware & Bound Brook 
Railroad Company from constructing a bridge 
across the Delaware River at Yardleyville. This 
company was building the bridge in conjunc- 
tion with the North Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, the two corporations having con- 
structed their lines of road to the river on 
either side, and expended a large sum for the 
bridge. It was claimed on the part of the prose- 
cution that no authority had been given to con- 
struct the bridge, and that it would obstruct 
navigation. On the other side it was contend- 
ed that the companies were authorized to build 
their roads to the boundary of their respective 
States, and that this was in the middle of the 
river, and that at this point the stream was 
not navigable. A preliminary injunction was 
denied, and the question decided in favor of 
the railroad company. 

A case has been decided by the Court of 
Errors and Appeals, which had been pending 
in the courts of the State six years, and which 
originated in a dispute about twenty-five cents’ 
worth of turnip-seed. The seed when sold was 
represented to be a variety to produce early 
turnips, and, as it proved, produced only late 
turnips of a poor quality. The purchaser 
brought suit for damages before a justice of 
the peace, in Monmouth County, and recovered 
$99, although the defendants proved that they 
had believed the seed to be as represented, and 
intended no fraud. The case was carried suc- 
cessfully to the Court of Common Pleas, the 
Supreme Court, and the Court of Errors and 
Appeals, the original decision as to the liability 
of the vender being confirined at every stage 
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of the proceedings. The case is regarded as 
a leading one on the principle involved. 

NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH, Tuer. The 
fifty-fifth annual meeting of the General Con- 
ference of the Church of the New Jerusalem 
was held in the city of New York, beginning 
June 4th. Forty-two ministers and one hun- 
dred and seventy-six lay-delegates were pres- 
ent. The Rev. Chauncey Giles was chosen 
President. A memorial was submitted by the 
American Conference of New Church Missions, 
in respect to the methods of disseminating the 
doctrines of the Church, and giving greater 
unity and strength to its work. It classified 
the field of work into churches and associa- 
tions which are self-sustaining, and able to 
help others; those which are simply self-sus- 
taining, and not able to keep others; those 
which are not self-sustaining, and need help; 
circles of New Churchmen not formed into 
societies; isolated New Churchmen; ‘“ Old- 
Church” ministers who are known to be read- 
ing the new doctrines more or less and preach- 
ing them; ‘‘Old-Church” members who are 
reading and receiving the doctrines more or 
less; places where the doctrines are not known; 
seminaries, academies, and colleges; and the 
secular press. It made the following recom- 
mendations, which were adopted by the Con- 
ference: that the several associations sustain 
their superintendent or presiding minister in 
the general work of the Church; that if they 
are unable to support a superintendent, the ad- 
joining associations aid them in supporting him; 
that general ministerial work in each district 
be placed in charge of its superintendent, and 


the ministers residing in the district; and that. 


the superintendents constitute a general Board 
of Managers for raising and disbursing funds 
for the work in their several districts. 

The report of the German Missionary Union 
stated that there were seventeen German so- 
cieties and active circles of readers, number- 
ing 1,200 adults, in the United States and 
Canada, of which ten societies were able to 
support a pastor. They had thirteen Sunday- 
schools, with 641 scholars, and supported a 
German Sunday-school paper. <A new trans- 
lation of the Bible into German had been un- 
dertaken by Dr. Leonhard Tafel, of New York, 
and was nearly completed. ; 

A fund was established in 1872 by Mr. L. ©. 
Jungerlich, of Philadelphia, for supplying gra- 
tuitously copies of Swedenborg’s “‘ True Chris- 
tian Religion” to Protestant clergymen and 
students of theology in the United States and 
Canada. The trustees of the fund, to whom 
the distribution of the work was intrusted, 
had, in two and a half years, supplied be- 
tween seven end eight thousand copies to bona- 
Jide applicants. In 1878, the American New 
Church Tract and Publication Society offered 
to supply to clergymen and students Emanuel 
Swedenborg’s “ Heaven and Hell,” and had dis- 
tributed five thousand copies. Mr. Jungerlich 
had also made provision for distributing Swe- 
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denborg’s ‘Apocalypse Revealed,” under which 
one edition of one thousand copies had been 
exhausted, and a second thousand were being 
distributed. The trustees reported that in no 
instance had the faculty of any theological 
school opposed the reading of these works by 
students. The Executive Committee were di- 
rected to take steps to revive the liturgy of 
the convention, with a view to making it ac- 
ceptable to the whole Church, and with this 
object to confer with the commission appoint- 
ed by the conference of ministers, who had 
taken steps in the preparation of a liturgy. 
Appropriate resolutions were adopted in refer- 
ence to the retirement of the Rev. Thomas 
Worcester, D. D., of Waltham, Mass., from 
_the office of President, on account of the in- 
firmities of age, and to the resignation of the 
Hon. J. Young Scammon, Vice-President. 
A report was made of the Theological School 
at Waltham, Mass. An address was received 
from the Convention of the New Church in 
Great Britain, and a reply to it adopted. The 
‘Board of Publication reported progress in the 
publication of the ‘True Christian Religion,” 
the ‘‘Compendium,” and the ‘Doctrine of 
Charity,” works by Emanuel Swedenborg. 
Their financial statement showed that the 


subscriptions had been $3,099.48; that the 


total subscriptions to the “‘fifty-dollar fund ” 
were $43,515.08, of which $26,366.14 had 
been paid in, and $19,017.54 had been distrib- 
uted, leaving a balance in hand of $8,294.65. 
The publication of the New Jerusalem Messen- 
ger had resulted in a deficit of $1,811.54 for 
the year. ; 
NEW YORK. The annual session of the 
Legislature of New York began on the 5th 
of January, and came to a final adjournment 
on the 22d of May. Early in the session, Francis 
Kiernan was elected to the United States Sen- 
ate, to succeed Reuben E. Fenton. There were 
420 bills signed by the Governor during the 
session, and 212 after adjournment; two were 
allowed to become law by lapse of time with- 
out the Governor’s signature, 16 were vetoed 
during the session; 38 of those in the hands 
of the Governor after adjournment were left 
unsigned; 27 items in the supply bill, 15 in 
the reappropriation bill, and 41 in the ex- 
traordinary repairs bill, were vetoed. Among 
the acts passed was a general law for uniform- 
ity in the organization and administration of 
savings-banks. It provides that the Superin- 
' tendent of the Banking Department shall have 
the power of chartering savings-banks, after 
certain forms and proceedings shall have been 
complied with, and gives him authority to 
change the names of these institutions, and 
remove them from one locality to another in 
the same county. It limits the amount of de- 
posits in the name of one person to $5,000, 
and the rate of interest to six per cent., and 
permits a surplus fund amounting to ten per 
cent. of deposits to be accumulated, after which 
all the net earnings must be divided among the 
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depositors. Depositsmay be invested in bonds 
and mortgages on real estate, in the bonds of 
the United States, or the State of New York, 
and in those of other States which have not 
defaulted in payment of principal or interest 
within ten years, or in the city, county, and 
town bonds of the State, and in real estate and 
buildings necessary for the transaction of the 
business of the banks. Not more than fifty 
per cent. of the surplus shall be invested in 
the last-mentioned form. Loaning deposits 
upon notes, bills of exchange, drafts, or other 
personal securities, dealing in merchandise, 
buying or selling exchange or gold and silver, 
and collecting or protesting promissory notes, 
are prohibited. Surplus and available funds 
must be invested in the same manner as de- 
posits. Each bank is required once a year to 
make a full statement to the Superintendent, 
of the transactions of the preceding twelve 
months, and he must make an examination of 
every bank once in two years, or at any time 
when circumstances seem to call for it. All 
existing savings-banks are required to conform 
their charters and regulations to this law, but 
existing investments are not disturbed by it. 
An act to prevent bribery at elections pro- 
vides that ‘tno person shall be permitted to 
vote at any election in the State who previous 
thereto shall have been convicted of bribery 
or of any infamous crime, unless he shall have 
been pardoned and restored to all the rights 
of a citizen,” and “‘ any person so disqualified 
who shall vote at any election shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction 
thereof shall be imprisoned in the county jail 
for the term of six months.” A person chal- 
lenged at the polls, for disqualification under 
this act, shall be required to take an oath that 
he has not been convicted of bribery or other, 
infamous crime, or has been pardoned and re- 
stored to all the rights of a citizen, and false 
swearing in such case shall be deemed perjury 
and punished as such, A bill which occupied 
a good deal of time and attention, and elicited 
much discussion, provides for the removal of 
the Secretary of State, Controller, Treasurer, 
Attorney-General, State Engineer, Canal Com- 
missioner, and State-prison Inspector, by the 
Senate, on the recommendation of the Gov- 
ernor, for misconduct or malversation in office, 
the cause being entered on the journals, and 
the accused having an opportunity to be heard. 
During the investigating of charges against an 
accused official, the Governor may suspend 
him from office and appoint a suitable person 
to perform his duties. If the Senate is not in 
session at the time of such suspension, it must 
be summoned to convene within thirty days to 
hear the case. The removal may be made by 
a majority of all the Senators, and the vacancy 
must be filled by appointment of the Governor, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Another act created the office of Inspector of 
Public Works, to be appointed and removed 
by the Governor, whose duty it is to inspect. 
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all works carried on by, or on account of, the 
State. He is authorized to examine any books 
or papers relating to such work, in the custody 
of any public officer or board, and to take 
testimony, compelling the attendance of wit- 
nesses, and administering oaths. Among other 
acts passed was one revising the military code 
of the State; one equalizing the salaries of 
State officers; one enlarging and defining the 
powers and duties of county supervisors; one 
providing for the better protection of poor 
children, and keeping them out of poorhouses; 
one authorizing the organization of societies 
for the prevention of cruelty to children; a 
general business incorporation act; an act 
providing for a system of rapid transit in the 
city of New York; an act providing for a 
State Board of Audit; and one codifying the 
laws relating to the incorporation of religious 
societies. A new act “to suppress intemper- 
ance and regulate the sale of intoxicating 
liquors ” was defeated. An act providing that 
a person sentenced to imprisonment for life 
or twenty-five years may be discharged at the 
expiration of fifteen years for good conduct, 
and receive a full pardon at the end of ten 
years more, unless convicted of some other 
crime, was vetoed by the Governor. 

The bill reappropriating money for the con- 
struction of new work and extraordinary re- 
pairs on the canals involved the reappropria- 
tion of unexpended balances amounting to 
$407,844.88. This was reduced, by the Gov- 
ernor’s veto of certain items, to $340,679.19. 
The bill for extraordinary repairs, entitled 
“An act to authorize the construction of 
work upon the canals of this State,” consist- 
ing of forty-one items, was vetoed as a whole. 
Some of the items, the Governor declared, 
should properly come under provisions for or- 
dinary repairs, and these were already suffi- 
ciently provided for; and those relating to re- 
pairs properly classed as extraordinary he re- 
garded as unnecessary and the appropriations 
made under them as unconstitutional, inasmuch 
as payments for this purpose could only be 
made from surplus revenues of the canals. 
The veto of certain items in the ‘Supply bill,” 
the official title of which was, “ An act making 
appropriations for certain expenses of govern- 
ment and supplying deficiencies in former ap- 
propriations,” effected a reduction of $172,169. 

Among the investigations ordered during 
the session was one, to be conducted by a spe- 
cial committee of five, “into the affairs of the 
Commissioners of Quarantine and Health Offi- 
cers, and also the affairs of the Commissioners 
of Emigration, particularly as to all appropria- 
tions made and the expenditures thereof, the 
number of officers employed and the annual 
salaries paid,” and “all and every matter and 
thing in any wise pertaining to the Quarantine 
establishment, or Castle Garden, and the man- 
agement thereof.” 

Another was ordered by the following reso- 
lution : 
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Whereas, The steady and rapid increase of crime 
in the city and county of New York has created great 
alarm in the minds of all good citizens of that city ; 
and— / 

Whereas, The proper authorities appear to be in- 
adequate to its speedy suppression, while the inter- 
ests of good government require that offenses against _ 
the laws should be dealt with in the most summary 
and decisive manner: therefore— 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the Assembly be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to appoint a committee 
of five, which committee shall have power to send 
for persons and papers and compel the attendance 
of witnesses, and inquire into the causes, as far as 
possible, of the great increase of crime in said city 
and county, and making such examination and in- 
vestigation of all persons and officers, books and 
paar in said city and county, that may in any way 

e connected with the’prosecution, suppression, and 
punishment of crime, that the said committee may 
deem essential and necessary for the purpose of as- 
certaining if such increase of crime can be charged 
to the negligence or connivance of any of the public 
officers whose duty it is to either arrest, detect, 
prosecute, or punish crime in said city and county, 
together with such other matters as said committee 
shall deem best. Said committee is hereby author- 
ized to sit during the recess of the Legislature, and 
report the result of their investigation, together 
with such recommendations in relation thereto as 
they may deem necessary and important for the 
preservation of law and order in said city and coun- 
ty, to the next cn Sanger and said committee is 
authorized to employ a stenographer, who shall be 
clerk of the committee, and a messenger. 


The scope of this investigation was extended 
by the following resolution : 


Whereas, It is against the settled policy of this 

State to allow imprisonment for debt; and— 

hereas, It is a matter of public notoriety that 
many are confined in the jail of the county of New 
York upon civil process only: therefore— 

Resolved, That the select committee appoint to. 
‘inquire into the causes, 80 far as possible, of the 
great increase of crime’’ in the city of New York, 
are hereby empowered and directed to investigate 
the management of the Ludlow Street Jail in said 
city, and to report, in connection with the other 
subjects upon which they are empowered to act, a 
statement of the nature of the process upon which 
they are so confined; and in all cases where such 
detention is upon civil process only, with a full 
statement of the nature of the charges or allegations 
upon which such process was issued,and of the 
mode in which such allegations were supported b 
proof before the magistrate or officer issuing suc 
process, and further to report what legislation is 
necessary to insure reasonable exemption from the 
arbitrary and unjust imprisonment and detention of 
all citizens of this State, and that said committee 
have power to employ counsel if necessary. 


Both these committees made the investiga- 
tions intrusted to them, during the recess of 
the Legislature, holding their sessions chiefly 
in New York City. 

One of the most important subjects occupy-. 
ing the attention of the Governor, the Legis- 
lature, and the people, during the year, was 
that of reform in the management of the canals. 
On the 18th of March the Governor submitted 
to the Legislature a special message on the 
subject. He showed that for five years, end- 
ing September 80, 1874, the total receipts for 
tolls had been $15,058,361.75, while the ex- 
penses for operating and for ordinary repairs 
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had amounted to $9,202,434.23, leaving an ap- 
parent surplus of $5,855,927.52. During the 
same period the disbursements for extraordi- 
nary repairs had amounted to $10,960,624.84, 
causing a real deficiency of $5,104,697.32. 
Adding to this payments. on the canal debt, 
and other outlays on account of the canals, an 
ageregate of over $11,000,000 was obtained as 
the amount expended by the State in five years 
for these works. It was directly charged by 
the Governor that the expenses for both ordi- 
nary and extraordinary repairs had been great- 
ly in excess of what was required. He showed 
that there had been corrupt and fraudulent con- 
tracts for work and materials, which the con- 
stitution required to be let out to the lowest 
bidder. The method of making these contracts 
was illustrated by the following statement: 
When a contract is to be let, the engineer makes 


out an estimate of the quantity and kinds of work to 
be done. Those who make bids state at what prices 


they will do each kind of work, or furnish each kind 


of material. These prices are footed up, and the 


’ bid which amounts to the smallest sum is accepted. 


The sums thus agreed upon average but little more 
than one-half the amounts estimated by the engineer, 
and apparently the State makes advantageous con- 
tracts. On examination, it will be found that the 
prices for the several items bear no relation to their 
real value. In some instances excavation of earth is 
put at one cent per cubic yard, and in others eighty- 
five cents are asked. Excavation of rock blasted at 
one cent in some cases, and two dollars in others. 
Slope-wall is bid for in some cases at twenty cents, 
and in others attwo dollars. Hemlock-timber, which 
is worth at least twelve dollars per thousand, is in 
some contracts put at less than three dollars oe thou- 
sand, and in others at thirty dollars per thousand. 
Oak-timber in one instance is put at one dollar per 
thousand and in others at seventy dollars. Some 
items are absurdly low, others unreasonably high. 
.... When the engineer’s estimate of quantities 
and kinds of material are published by the Commis- 
sioners, the contractor will find out by collusion, or 
in some other way, what quantities of each kind of 
work or material will, in fact, be required, or he will 
see what influence he can exert to change the con- 
tract after itis made. If it is changed, no new let- 
ting is had, but he claims the job as his right. He 
then puts in his bid, offering to do such work or fo 
furnish such material as he finds will not be required 
at all, or in small quantities, at absurdly low prices, 
at a quarter or in some instances at a twentieth part 
of its cost. The items which will be required in 
full, and probably in extra quantities, he will put at 
unreasonably high rates, and it turns out that what 
the contractor offers at low prices is called for in 
small quantities, if at all, while those which are put 
at high prices are not only required in full, but in 
most cases in extraordinary quantities. 

An example will more clearly illustrate how the 
State is defrauded by these devices. 

The engineer having estimated certain work and 
materials as follows: 


100 cubic yards of vertical wall at $3........... $300 00 
8,855 * c slope-wall at $1.50.......... 5,782 50 
2.400 feet B. M. white-oak at $50...............-- 120 00 

60,000 -** ~~ hemlock at $15... 08... eo ee 900 00 

Total estimate..... Si aka bi EAS RN eED otal ata 9,8. 0° $7,102 50 
A’s bid for the job at these rates amounted to..... 7,102 50 
B’s bid for the same was, for— 

100 cubic yards vertical wall at $6.............. $600 00 

855 “ “ glope-wall at 80c.........00000. 1,156 50 
2,400 feet B. M. white-oak at $70...........5.... 168 00: 

GOGO SOM ROMMOUK AL BO. orc ceo cetanaies ss 180 00 


PSV OD ALOU Gy rid stle ws wrerc o's wielslntaieee cing aeaies $21,104 50 
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The proposal of B, apparently so advantageous to 
the State, was accepted, and the contract awarded to 
him as the “lowest bidder.” But afterward, by 
some influence, it was decided to make only vertical 
and no slope wall, and to use only oak and no hem- 
lock timber. There was no reletting, although the 
agreement had been in fact revamped into a new and 
different contract, which enabled B to collect from 
the State for— 


8,955 cubic yards of vertical wall at $6........... $23,730 00 
62,400 feet B. M. white-oak at $70............... 4,368 00 
GURL Es duavace cua ieee Levee uee teat cerehoenes $28,098 00 


As a result of this kind of contracting, it 
was shown that the State had paid, up to 
February 1, 1875, $1,560,769.84 on ten con- 
tracts, while the amount to be paid, upon the 
quantities exhibited in the proposals at the con- 
tract prices, would have been $424,735.90. 
The Governor recommended various measures 
of reform to remedy the evils in canal man- 
agement. He proposed that on a change of 
plan or specifications of contract there should 
be a new letting; that the award of contracts 
be made by the Oanal Board, who should be 
authorized to discard bids showing bad faith on 
the face of them; that an Inspector of Public 
Works be provided for; and that provision 
be made to “enforce the accountability of the 
officers charged with the disbursement of the 


public money by a liability to summary re- 


moval or suspension.”’ He also suggested that 
an investigation be made in order that frauds 
might be ‘‘ exposed and punished, and a check 
be put upon practices so destructive to morals, 
as well as to the public interests of the people 
of the State.” 

Governor Tilden’s suggestions in favor of 
reform in the administration of the canals 
were earnestly applauded by the Produce Ex- 
change and Chamber of Commerce of New 
York, and many of the other public and po- 
litical bodies, and a large portion of the press 
of the State. The subject was at once placed 
in the hands of a committee in the Legislature, 
and several acts were passed for the purpose 
of carrying out the recommendations of the 
message. Those providing for the removal of 
officials, and the appointment of an Inspector 
of Public Works, have already been noticed. 
A bill abolishing the office of canal superinten- 
dents, and making other important changes in 
canal management, passed the Assembly, but 
failed in the Senate. An act was passed au- 
thorizing the Canal Commissioners and State 
Engineer and Surveyor to examine into the 
matter of disposing of the lateral canals, and 
report a plan for the purpose to the next Leg- 
islature. The points to be covered in their 
report were designated as follows: 

1, The portion of the lateral canals which, in their 
judgment, it is desirable for the State to retain as 
feeders or otherwise, with the reasons therefor. 

2. The portion of the laterals which, in their opin- 
ion, it is desirable that the State should dispose of. 

8. The best manner in their judgment of disposing 
of the same. 

A joint resolution was adopted authorizing 
the Governor to appoint, with the advice and 
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consent of the Senate, a commission of four 
members to investigate the alleged frauds in 
making contracts, and in the general manage- 
ment of the canals; and an act was passed 
empowering the Commissioners so appointed 
to compel the attendance of witnesses. The 
Commissioners appointed were John Bigelow, 
of New York; Daniel Magone, Jr., of Ogdens- 
burg; Alexander E. Orr, of Brooklyn; and 
John D. Van Buren, Jr., of New York. They 
met at Albany, and organized for their work 
on April 12th. The next five or six weeks, 
before the water was let into the canals, they 
spent in making a personal inspection of the 
work done under various contracts. Their first 
report to the Governor was made on August 
2d. This was devoted largely to work done 
by H. D. Denison on the Erie Canal between 
Port Schuyler and the lower Mohawk Aque- 
duct. It showed fraudulent estimates, false 
measurements, and charges for excavations 
and embankments that were never made; the 
amount allowed for work never done being 
$150,337.02. It was also shown that while 
the law expressly provided that only five per 
cent. should be expended for vertical walls, 
nearly ninety-five per cent. of the cost was 
incurred upon them, and that no slope-wall 
had been laid. The total appropriation re- 
quired for the entire work, according to care- 
ful estimates, was a little under $83,000, which 
was only one-sixth of the amount expended 
on an uncompleted and vastly inferior work. 
The Commissioners found that no surveys, 
maps, or estimates, were ever made before this 
contract was let; and that, while the official 
minutes of the Canal Board indicate that 
“‘maps, plans, and estimates,’? had been sub- 
mitted to the ‘Canal Commissioners, and were 
adopted subsequently by the Canal Board, as 
a matter of fact the Candl Commissioners never 
took any action upon the matter until the 
Canal Board had authorized the letting of the 
work. Denison, who was in reality the high- 
est bidder, was made to appear the lowest. 
He simply bid very low prices for. three of 
the major quantities, and enormously high 
prices for two of the minor ones. After the 
contract was signed, the conditions were com- 
pletely changed. One material was substi- 
tuted for another, and then charged as “extra 
work” at its full value. From 1,500 cubic 
yards—the engineer’s estimate—the rock ex- 
cavation increased to 54,021 cubic yards, and 
the embankment from 1,100 to 78,460 yards, 
and in either case Denison’s price was from 
fifty to seventy-five cents greater than the 
average of all other bids. 

During the investigation of the case, Mr. 
Denison refused to produce his books before 
the Commissioners, ahd was committed to the 
jail in Albany for contempt. He was released 
on writ of habeas corpus by Justice Leonard 
of the Supreme Court. An appeal was taken, 
and in November a decision was rendered in 
favor of the commission, declaring that it was 
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lawfully created; that it was vested with au- 
thority to issue subpcenas, to enforce the at- 
tendance of witnesses, and to compel the pro- 
duction of books and papers; and in case of 
disobedience or refusal it was authorized to 
proceed as if it were a court of record.” The 
order of the justice was reversed, and the 
relator remanded to the custody of the Sheriff 
of Albany County. In the mean time suit had 
been brought in the Supreme Court against 
Denison, Belden & Co., for restitution of money 
fraudulently obtained. An order of arrest and 
attachment was issued on August 9th, and the 
case was pending at the close of the year. 

The investigation of the commission con- 
tinued during the summer and fall, and twelve 
successive reports were submitted to the Goy- 
ernor, the twelfth bearing date December 
25th. These show a vast amount of fraud in 
the making and executing contracts for re- 
pairs on the canals. Among the results of 
the investigation were the arrest and arraign- 
ment at Buffalo on criminal indictment of ex- 
Canal Commissioner Alexander Barkley, Ca- 
nal Appraiser Thaddeus O. Davis, and Messrs. 
George D. Lord, Lewis J. Bennett, and Wil- 
liam H. Bowman, for conspiracy to defraud 
the people of the State of $36,855 in connec- 
tion with a contract with John Hand for 
dredging at Black Rock Harbor. George D. 
Lord was accused of accepting a bribe for fa- 
voring the claim of Mr. Hand, while a mem- 
ber of the Legislature. The accused were 
held for trial under bail for their appearance 
at the proper time. Indictments were also 
found, in Niagara Oounty, against William 
McRae, superintendent of section ten of the 
Erie Canal, for malfeasance in office; against 
Charles Molyneux, his clerk, for forgery; 
against P. H. Lumeen, foreman, and McRae, 
for forgery; and against Robert 8. Patterson, 
another foreman, for perjury. 

In the eighth report of the investigating 
commission, it was shown that Francis 8. 
Thayer, Auditor of the Canal Department, 
had taken advantage of the necessities of a 
creditor of the State to purchase his claim of 
$35,000 for $31,500 after obtaining from the 
Attorney-General assurance that an opinion 
would be given in favor of the validity of the 
claim. In the twelfth report it was stated that 
the Auditor had been in the habit of withhold- 
ing his audit on claims, for no apparent pur- 
pose but to purchase them; and to purchase 
them, too, before auditing them, with money 
borrowed on the security of such claims, from 
the Troy City National Bank, which, for the © 
more successful prosecution of this traffic, had 
been made a depository of canal funds through 
his influence and at his special instigation. 

It appeared from the testimony that from 
December 7, 1874, to July 2, 1875, he had pur- 
chased drafts and certificates against the State 
to the number of fifty-eight, representing in 
value $318,848.81. After purchasing these 
claims he audited them himself, and received © 
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payment for them, making considerable profit 
by these transactions. Charges were presented 
by the commission against the Auditor, before 
the Commissioners of the Canal Fund, which 
consisted of the Lieutenant-Governor, Secre- 
tary of State, Controller, Attorney-General, and 
Treasurer; and on the 28th of December that 
body adopted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a requisition is hereby made upon 
his Excellency the Governor, to suspend Francis 8. 
Thayer, the Auditor of the Canal Department, and 
to appoint a suitable person to perform his duties 
if it shall be made to appear to him that the sai 
Auditor has violated his duty in respect to the public 
moneys in his charge and subject to his draft, the 
particulars of which alleged violations of duty ap- 
pear in the report of the commission to investigate 
the affairs of the canals of the State, which has been 
submitted to this board, and which is herewith 
transmitted. 

The same day Mr. Thayer was suspended 
from office, and the Treasurer notified of the 
. fact, and requested to “scrutinize carefully all 
warrants drawn upon you by him and still un- 
paid, and-to refuse to pay any you may find 
that are in any respect suspicious, until they 
can be investigated.” 

With regard to future measures affecting the 
canals, Governor Tilden, in his message to the 
Legislature of 1876, made the following sug- 
gestions: 

In this state of things it is obvious that our first 
measure should be to ascertain SiN peed and with- 
out unnecessary delay, the financial condition of the 
canals; the state of the contracts yet outstanding 
for extraordinary work, in order to determine what 
ought to be stopped or abandoned, and what ought 
to be continued, and the means applicable to any ex- 
penditure they may require. A second measure is 
the careful and thorough investigation of ordinary 
expenses and repairs, for the purpose of keeping 
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as feeders, It will be recollected that at the last 
session, in view of the complicated questions inci- 
dent to this subject, requiring legal, engineering, and 
business skill, and much devotion of time and atten- 
tion, I recommended its reference to a special com- 
mission. The Legislature, however, preferred to 
charge the Canal Commissioners and State Engineer 
and ohh 3 with the additional duty. I am not 
advised what report they will make on the subject. 
A fourth measure is a radical change in the system 
of’ administration. ‘The present machinery is cha- 
otic, and except with something of the unity which 
existed in practice under the old constitution, the 
Canal Board is incapable of acting with efficiency 
or economy. The abuses, perversions of law and 
morals, improvidence and waste which cling around 
it, are the growth of years. Whena man of average 
welJ-meaning and average ability comes singly into 
one of these administrative offices, the graft develops, 
not its own nature, but the nature of the parent stem. 
It is difficult to carry out reform by instruments that 
are incurably averse to reform; whose indolence, 
comfort, associations, habits, assistants and advisers, 
are all naturally opposed to what they are expected 
to do. Every step of Progress is not only through 
an enemy’s country, but beset by unexpected be- 
trayals. A constitutional amendment, changing the 
system of administering the canals, was unanimous- 
ly passed by both Houses at the Jast session. Your 
attention is respectfully called to the importance of 
an early consideration of the subject. <A fifth meas- 
ure is the continuance for the present year of the re- 
duction in the tolls made for last year. A sixth 
measure is to subject all the work called extraordi- 
nary repairs to a systematic and thorough scrutiny, 
and discard everything that is not clearly and cer- 
tainly necessary. When the débris of the old rotten 
system shall be cleared away, there is a work of real 
utility and small cost, which will claim an early at- 
tention, and for which the people would be willing 
to provide the means. 


The income and expenses of the canals for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1875, 
given in the following table, show the tolls 
received on each canal, and the total expendi- 


them down to the lowest 
efficiency of the canals. 


oint consistent with the 
third measure relates to 
the disposition of such laterals as are not necessary 


tures for ordinary and extraordinary repairs 
and new work: 


DISBURSEMENTS, All Disburse- | _22come in | Disbursements 
Income in ay, in Excess of Dis- | for Ordinary 
CANALS, Income Tolls. Extraordinary : Excess of Dis- bursements for Repairs 
Seats Repairs and Total. bursements. mipnaduciint Ordinary in Excess of 
es New Work. <— Repairs. Income. 
Erie Canal....... $1,708,374 72) $803,985 09| $673,098 77 |$1,477,083 86) $231,290 86 | .......... $904,389 63 | .......... 
Champlain Canal.) 110,893 17; 135,942 51! 243,343 89 879,286 40) .......... $268,898 28° |... 2.2.80: $25,049 34 
Oswego ahh. 45,057 69 99,014 95; 10,325 96 109,840: 90) ob ee eon G4, 288 22) cap csene 58,957 26 
a & Seneca 
eee hdiieneie 13,616 OT 27,927 12 9,796 88 a ee ae PA OT OSL vost wonnws 14,311 05 
Chemung Canal.. 1,717 82 28,230. 41 8,076 58 26,806 99) ci... 0. 24.589 67 | ........08 21,513 09 
Chenango Canal.. 2,909 63 24,537 41 8,0TT 49 27,614 90) . ....... 24,705. BT | oi. wtteses 21,627 78 
Black River Canal 7,214 64 44,846 17) .......... GA SEG AT Yen acc tee SLOPL OOhrs co piece ets 87,631 53 
Genesee Valley 
Canaleiesn 12,406 26 97,841 83 9,151 18 106,992 51) .......... 94,586 25 | .......005 85,485 07 
Oneida Lake Can’) |i. 2: :0res200|seccccesscce 21,348 55 21,348 55) ........0. PI RAB GOH cae aciexaeulled sald waleles 
BaldwinsvilleCan.|......22....|sececeeccess wher aipessie ‘lovokboce sser|) Ses5cas5 hell sheghucuapl  iguetwede Raleaeal se 
Oneida River Im- 
provement .... DIB AO! Mists Lies c ed 94 50 94 50 120 90+}! sib se SE Ce 
Seneca River 
Towing-Path . BY TE Re sieae eshte] es cweccee Ah aS w eee 09.72 scsecscees . AC Pers 
Cayuga Inlet.... BOO OB recaewe weet deed os Scie [leivac ss cess 860 98: -scziccsces SEP OS pi wt Vedios 
Crooked Lake 
Canal ......0%. 126 09 7,896 G0) .. weccweee 7,896 80) Voce cio ce MRTOTES aie’ . 7,270 71 
Total,.......+-/$1,902,990 64 $1,264,721 79) $978,313 80 | $2,238,035 59) $231,871 41 | $566,916 36 | $905,064 68 | $266,795 83 


Total disbursements on all canals in excess 
of tolls, $335,044.95. Tolls in excess of dis- 
bursements for ordinary repairs, $638,268.85. 

The following is a comparative statement of 


the revenues and expenses for the fiscal years 
1874 and 1875, showing the aggregate receipts 
and payments on account of the ordinary ex- 
penses of the canals for the last two years: 
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Receipts from tolls, etc....... $2,947,972 91 | $1,925,995 63 
Payments to superintendents 

nA repair contractors...... $1,176,021 46 | $985,105 10 
Payments by Canal Commis- 

sioners for repairs......... 121,694 91 279,616 69 
Payments to collectors and 

their assistants...........- 84,833 44 75,857 41 
Payments to weighmasters 

and their assistants........ 12,846 39 12,118 09 
Refunding tolls, salaries of 

ONCE HS, BEC. cisies nites caieloie's 74,070 63 61,759 €5 
Reserve balance of appropria- 

tion for concreting the six- 

teen locks and retrunking 

the Upper and Lower Mo- 

hawk aqueducts, oii50 <s 5 of’ lsisted lea B.S UG 52,859 01 

Total expenses for the year} $1,469,466 83 | $1,467,815 95 

Wot SOCOIDES se inet scien ar 1,478,506 08 458,679 68 


This statement shows a falling off in the toll 
receipts of the last fiscal year as compared with 
those of 1874 of $1,021,977.28, decrease in pay- 
ments of $2,150.88, and a loss in net receipts 
of $1;019,826.40—the net revenue being $625, - 
610.70 short of the requirements of the sinking- 
fund under Art. VII., section 3 of the constitu- 
tion; the amount required being as follows: 


Interest, in COM.c.c. owes caeblescicceed $634,290 38 
For sinking-fand............eseeseees ,000 00 

Potals isis odsiarwsvades di teshewetete $1,084,290 38 
ACERALBUEDIIS) weossueccdtntxdasasas's 458,679 68 
TIONCIONOY. css ctowsnpacnts ss cioue stele - $625,610 70 


The following statement shows the total 
amount of work done during the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1875; also the amount 
of work remaining to be done on all existing 
contracts upon the New York State canals: 


Amount done Amount 
NAME OF CANAL. during the remaining to 

Fiscal Year. be done. 
RUPIG Disha Me tia tials siete bina Uren wale aslo $726,908 70 | $283,612 42 
Ohamplamn i5.. voce cee cee eoce ee *140,550 25 | 160,610 69 
BWBRG oars iors hows undo evlasainee ts 9,272 87 14,500 00 
CMe anes |. 5s onccageiy so coeeaek 494 63 2,000 00 
CDARIUE . . <.0thcaied apap sso seewe 1413 OB: | emus toninit uc 
Cayuga & Seneca..........eee08 Pt Be 
Genesee Valley..........cceecees ALU GOST vosiektea ser: 
ORCA TANG. ee nnipenis's sacSQan 16,591 68 | 29,700 00 
Chenango Extension.........+00.]  seeeeeees 401,974 45 
Crooked Lake Canal............. Po Se re 
Ithaca Inlet. ..... 5... ccscsscapes CGONO | whine vice’ 
ROUAS 2 cu ton 5 Pee ekeee tt eeeOn $916,931 46 | $892,897 56 


The total length of navigable canals and 
feeders, together with lakes and rivers artifi- 
cially connected therewith in the State of New 
York, is as follows: . 


Miles, 

Total length of artificial canals and feeders,............ 907 
Hudson River, New York to Waterford............... 155 
Lake Champlain, Whitehall to Rouse’s Point........... lil 
WNCIS LAK. os. ci ecse teehee 22 
BY UGB, o0is'6 io a'visisia'ein e cure es oclone one sUeRR Cae teat ae 89 
ONOCR 8 os 5 oisia s.snwis ov. us bende s ok cn cee 85 
NOON oss. sae pnacopceseecsccil ie ere 19 


OOEPOTHUON. ....'. 5. . careers aaubncrucnce sant ancien 87 
Junction Canal belongs to a corporation.............. - 18 
OS sis 5's 9 v6 once a'ediinves ceva ree ab eeeeeee nen 1,393 

* Including $107,451.17 for work 
Gate ee f rk on enlargement of the 


+ All the work remaining to be done on 
enlargement of the Champlain Prt contracts for the 
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The cost of canals and railroads in the State, 
including equipment, up to 1875, is approxi- 
mately as follows: 


New York State canals and equipment......... $100,717,995 
New York Central & Hudson River Ra 

algpoquipment., 5) odes Fite ick Gb de chee 92,506,503 
Erie Railway and equipment.................. 115,075,900 
All remaining steam roads and equipments..... 890,961,527 


Roads operated by horse-power and equipment. 36,600,357 


Total cost railroads and canals and equipments $788,862,282 
This is equal to one-third of the gross tax- 
able property of the State, real and personal. 


The total length of rail and water lines with- 
in the State in 1874 was as follows: 


Miles 

Length of canals and feeders (navigable)............... 907 

Lakes and rivers connected artificially therewith....... 8381 

" RPE 

Total length water lines...............seeeeeeeees 1,288 

Length of steam railroads laid within the State........ 5,210 
Length of horse railroads laid within the State ........ 

Total length rail and water.............ceseeceeee 6,898 


The number of tons of freight actually trans- 
ported upon the foregoing lines, in 1874, was 
as follows: 


Tons, 

Upon New York State canals......... ......00 5,804,588 

Upon: steam 8088.06). cute deu fee backsne ski 83,555,600 

DOL oa. £5 fei Weloanls dea Rees ve dike bse iamee 89,360,188 
Number of passengers carried on steam roads in 

BOTA Ir i aic Oo on chen dese be at Oh aw nee eee 84,719,018 
Number of passengers carried on horse railroads 

Ip 1ST4s. oa Cichnsesunnager grade Wr ceersvccess 228,872,112 

Total number of passengers carried......... 263,091,130 


The receipts from freight transportation in 
the State, during 1874, were as follows: 


Tolls and freight upon New York canals....... Poros bod 
Receipts from freight, steam roads............ > 085,604 


Total from passengers and freight.......... $109,342,029 


The actual cost of transportation was— 
Cost of freight transportation, New York State 
BIB. cas sivas pSousscanh hake dl caksoee lene $4,335,536 
65,848,132 
10,179,281 
veces $30,862,949 
The nominal amount of the debts of the State, 
on the 80th of September, 1875, was $28,328,- 
686.40, classified as follows: 


General fond. .ij5,.o0: .c'0 ease sees cess $3,119,526 40 
Contingent...... Balls bw AGE A Bale wisi 68,000 00 
Oanal . ...iscisibbeeeaseie ts sues sens 10,086,660 00 
Bounty... 5258 sa peab heen eee os 15,054,500 00 

TOtal;. 2. igvescnetas eran’ iosiont .. $28,828,686 40 


The amount of those debts, after deducting — 
the assets in the sinking-funds at that time ap- 
plicable to their payment, is exhibited by the 
following statement: 


NDS Debt, So ber} Sinking-Fund, 

wii 30, Sept. 30, 1875, Balnaoy, 

General fund.| $3,119,526 40 | $8,029,605 70 $89,920 7 

Contingent... 68,000 00 86,677 64 31,822 36 

Canal........ 10,086,660 00 | 1,448,345 51 8,638,314 49 

Bounty ...... 15,054,500 00} 9,066,753 29 5,987,746 71 
Total..... . «| $28,828,686 40 | $13,581,882 14 | $14,747,804 26 
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The actual reduction, during the year, of the 
debts by cancellation of matured stocks, and 
by the purchase of $858,000 of the bounty loan 
for the sinking-fund, was $1,870,770. The 
diminution, during the year, of the debts, after 
deducting the assets of the sinking-funds, was 
$2,744,505.06. 

The tax levy of 1874 was 7} mills on a valu- 
ation of $2,169,307, producing $15,727,482.08. 
In 1875 the tax levy was 6 mills on a valuation 
of $2,367,780,102, producing $14,206,680.61, 
in reduction in taxes of $1,520,801.47. 

The following statement shows the amount 
appropriated for various purposes, compared 
with the amount realized from taxes: 


: Appropriations | Amount of Tax 

OBIEUE. walh. of 1875. of 1875. 
POROOIE. ". o5:4's:< jes. dis, oi6 14 | $2,712,000 00 | $2,959,725 13 
omy ODE: eos cree: 2 4,260,000 00 4,735,560 20 
TERIA sg yistye'e 49 aircisiee 4 1,000,000 00 1,183,890 05 
Canal floating debt....} 4 266,000 00 295,972 51 
Canal awards......... z 422,766 90 473,556 02 
General purposes..... 13 2,986,825 00 8,255,697 64 
Deficiency andasylums| 43] 1,525,213 53 1,302,279 06 
dvi SR a ees $13,172,805 43 | $14,206,680 61 

Excess of tax over appropriations..... $1,033,875 18 


The Governor in his message to the Legis- 
lature of 1876 endeavored to show the practi- 
cability of reducing the rate of taxation to 
3.321 mills on the valuation of 1875, which 
would yield a revenue of $7,863,741.04. This, 
he’ maintained, would be sufficient for all ne- 
cessary appropriations. 

The aggregate bonded debt of the counties, 
cities, towns, and villages, of the State is $214,- 
344,676.58, or 10} per cent. of the valuation 
of property in 1871. The ratio of debt to valu- 
ation ranges from 1 per cent. in Washington 


County to 24,° per cent. in Ulster. That for 
New York County is 10% per cent. The pur- 


poses for which this heavy aggregate of debt 
was incurred were as follows: $26,946,662.09 
in aid of railroads; $10,416,864.84 for public 
buildings; $26,934,966.19 for war and bounty 
expenses ; $36,658,144.59 for roads and bridges; 
and $29,335,385.79 for water-works and fire- 
apparatus. 

There were 84 banks doing business under 
the laws of the State on the Ist of October. 
During the year preceding eight new banks had 
been organized, one had failed, and three had 
been converted into national banks. The 
amount of circulation outstanding October Ist 
was $849,226.50. All but twenty-three of the 
banks had taken steps for a final redemption 
of their notes. On the 1st of July there were 
160 savings-banks, five of which afterward 
closed their business. The aggregate assets of 
these institutions were $336,308,236.43; the 
amount of deposits was $316,335,617.82 ; num- 
ber of depositors, 891,992. The increase in 
deposits during the six months preceding was 
upward of $12,000,000, and the increase in 
the number of depositors was 19,494. There 
were eleven trust, loan, and indemnity com- 
panies doing business on the lst of July; one 
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had closed during the year preceding, and a 
new one began operations on the Ist of Sep- 
tember. The aggregate capital of those in busi- 
ness July 1st was $11,584,475; total assets, 
$69,654,948; amount due to depositors, $50,- 
365,569. 

The number of insurance companies subject 
to the supervision of the Insurance Department, 
on the 19th day of November, 1875, was 281, 
as follows: 


New York joint-stock fire-insurance companies. 102 
New York mutual fire-insurance companies.... 

New York marine insurance companies........ 

New York life-insurance companies............ 22 
New York plate-glass insurance companies..... a 
Fire-insurance companies of other States....... 1 
Marine insurance companies of other States... . 1 
Life-insurance companies of other States....... 25 
Casualty-insurance companies of other States... 4 
Canadian fire-insurance companies............. 

Foreign fire-insurance companies.............0- 11 
Foreign marine insurance companies........... 4 


The total amount of stocks and mortgages 
held by the Insurance Department for the pro- 
tection of policy-holders of fire, life, and casual- 
ty insurance companies of this State, and of 
foreign insurance companies doing business 
within it, was $11,036,053. The assets of the 
life-insurance companies of this State amounted 
to nearly $200,000,000, the amount insured by 
them to $1,000,000,000, and their annual re- 
ceipts to more than $60,000,000. 

The amount expended on the new State Capi- 
tol, up to June 20th, was $5,997,495.16. Anew 
commission, provided for by the last Legisla- 
ture, and consisting of the Lieutenant-Govern- 
or, Auditor of the Canal Department, and At- 
torney-General, was organized on the 29th of 
June. 

Four State institutions are still in process of 
construction. .The expenditures upon them, 
thus far, are as follows: 

Hudson River Asylum—total expenditure to 


December, 20, LSI ssc cxaes vee moet yess ae ek $1,837,978 52 
Buffalo Asylum—total expenditure to Decem- 
her: QOyAS Ts i505 sai fi. smstenietcmae soo agee'ss 767,351 91 


Middletown Asylum—total expenditure to 


HPecenrbher® 2 VOTO s see a tes tes snide al os 454,099 38 
Elmira Reformatory—total expenditure to 

Decomber::20,; 1870... os ctcdcstncaakerieyceds 760,117 98 

PORE Ss cise cow saiosieoe dia ssiqawele tae ois Weateate $3,819,547 79 


It is thought that an equal amount will be 
required for their completion. 

The following statement shows the expendi- 
tures and earnings of each of the State-prisons 
for the year ending September 380, 1875: 


Advances from } Received from Excess of 

STATE-PRISONS. | | ‘the Treasury. | Earnings. | Expenditures. 

PRUE YET 3's he 5:0: slo t0 16,910 $208,719 85 | $76,985 62 | $181,783 73 

CINCO: sn ca nn seea 828.688 13 | 183,446 25] 195,191 88 

Sing Sing.......... | 841,826 20] 158,596 64] 183,229 56 
Miscellaneous  ex- 
penditures not dis- 
tributed, including 
$28,144.50 for 
transportation of 

CONVICEHS . 254 «0.0% 9:0 85,344 50 |..<.......-. 85,344 50 

TOBEG OAT tiles $914,528 18 | $368,978 51 | $545,549 67 


The number of convicts in each of the pris- 
ons, September 30, 1878, 1874, and 1875, was 
as follows: 
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STATE-PRISONS. 1973. | 1874. | 1875. 
ye ae en ee ee ey 1,104 | 1,202 | 1,812 
ee ik 567 "52 553 
bine Site coeicnscasumees tek 1,854 | 1,306 | 1,616 
Wotalees: berate seen a 3,025 | 8,060 | 3,481 


The following are the common-school statis- 
tics of the State for the year ending Sept. 30th: 


Total receipts, including balance on hand Sep- 
LEMID OPO ONS (4 via os elereicisre cieislolesle'sieoiac) acter 
Motalkexpenditurese. spveelecciotys cass fale elerste 


$12,516,362 96 
11,365,377 79 


Amount paid for teachers’ wages...........+ 7,848,231 67 
Amount paid for schoolhouses, repairs, furni- 

GUI OCC sera: cranes sannre cisatovai cle eres wletmcre sions s 1,844,847 20 
Estimated value of schoolhouses and sites... 86,893,190 00 
Number: of schoolhouses ss; grccslaiye'snacysvenicne estetete « 11,787 
School-districts, exclusive of cities............... 11,289 
Teachers employed for the legal term of school.... 19,157 


Teachers employed during any portion of the year 6 


Children attending’ public schools..............-- ,058,846 
Persons attending normal schools............+++: 6,207 
Children of school-age in private schools......... 135,093 
Volumes in school-district libraries............... 812,655 
Persons in the State between the ages of five and 
CWeNty-ONEsVORTS i, 1 oscic ossicles sicisie'slois vhs wysle ees sieis's 1,579,504 


The amount raised by the State school-tax 
of 14 mill was $2,959,725.13. 

The National Guard of the State consists of 
eight divisions, eighteen brigades, one regi- 
ment and ten separate troops of cavalry, eleven 
separate battalions of artillery, and twenty-five 
regiments, twelve battalions, and seven separate 
companies of infantry. They comprise 1,505 
commissioned oflicers, and 17,908 non-commis- 
sioned officers, musicians, and privates. 

The Republican State Convention was held 
at Saratoga on the 8th of September. George 
William Curtis, of New York, presided over its 
deliberations, and made an address urging the 
nomination of men of the highest character 
and the adoption of sound principles. The can- 
didates nominated were: Secretary of State, 
Frederick W. Seward, of New York; Controller, 
Francis E. Spinner, of Herkimer; State Treas- 
urer, E. A. Merritt, of St. Lawrence; Attorney- 
General, George F. Danforth, of Monroe; State 
Engineer and Surveyor, Oliver H. P. Cornell, 
of Tompkins; Canal Commissioner, William T. 
Tinsley, of Wayne; State-prison Inspector, 
Benoni I. Ives, of Cayuga. 

The platform adopted was as follows: 

The Republicans of New York, faithful to justice 
and liberty, to the supremacy of the Constitution, to 
the national unity and the just rights of the States, 
make the following declaration of principles: 

1. The national Government should remain in the 
hands of those who sustain the guarantees of the 
amended Constitution, and, in pursuance of the past 
action of the Republican party and its good results, 
the welfare of the country requires a just, generous, 
and forbearing ational policy in the Southern 
States ; a firm refusal to use military power, except 
for Paap clearly defined in the Constitution; and 
the local enforcement of national authority by those 


only who are in sympathy with such a policy, and 
will heartily support it. 

_ 2. We demand honesty, economy, and efficiency 
in every branch of the State and national adminis- 
trations, prompt investigation of all charges of 
wrong-doing, and summary exposure, prosecution, 
and punishment of wrong-doers. e therefore 
heartily commend the action of all officers, whether 
of the State or national Government, in their honest 
efforts for the correction of public abuses. We 
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pledge to them our constant and faithful support, 
and we charge every nominee of this convention to 
codperate in every honorable way to secure pure 
government and to bring offenders to justice. 

8. The people should nominate for the Legislature 
only men who are pledged by their known character 
to Ltt and sustain measures calculated to rescue 
and preserve the State from every form of corruption 
and maladministration. 

4, The guilty offenders in the management of the 
canals should be brought to speedy punishment, 
and the Executive, under the powers already cpn- 
ferred upon him, should suspend all officers who 
have violated the law. 

5. The Republican party has proved itself from 
the beginning the party of practical reform and sound 
economy. In the affairs of this State it has, within 
the last four years, prorieed for the payment of 
$20,000,000 of the public debt, and epic ex- 
tinguished the general State indebtedness, and by 
this action has made it certain that the tax for the 
next year will be reduced about $5,000,000. 

6. Further inflation of the currency, under any 

retense whatever, would be a public calamity. 

he interests of honest industry and the common 
welfare demand the speediest possible return to 
specie payments. 

7. The whole subject of taxation ought to be care- 
fully and wisely reviewed, to the end that its burdens 
should bear equally upon all. 

8. Recognizing as conclusive the President’s pub- 
lic declaration that he is not a candidate for renomi- 
nation, and with the sincerest gratitude for his pa- 
triotic services, we declare our unalterable opposition 
to the election of any President for a third term. 

9. The free public school is the bulwark of the 
American Republic; we therefore demand the un- 
qualified maintenance of the public-school system 
and its support by equal taxation. We are oppose 
to all sectarian a hs popceet ge ; and we denounce, as 
a crime against i erty and republican institutions 
any project for a sectarian division or perversion of 
the school-fund of the State. 

10. The national Administration, by its steadfast 
fidelity to the principles of commercial honor, by its 
opposition to unsound financial projects, by its calm 
avoidance of collisions with foreign powers, by its 
reliance on justice and reason, rather than force, in 
the settlement of disputes, by its firm vindication of 
the national dignity and authority, by rigidly exe- 
cuting the laws, correcting abuses, punishing offend- 
ers and enforcing retrenchment without boastful 
ostentatious pretension, deserves the gratitude of 
the American people, and adds lustre to the services 
in the war, of the distinguished soldier and patriot 
who stands at its head. 


The Democratic State Convention met at 
Syracuse on the 15th of September, and occu- 
pied two days in its proceedings. Judge 
Hezekiah Sturgess, of Otsego County, presided. 
The ticket put in nomination was as follows: 
For Secretary of State, John Bigelow; for 
Controller, Lucius Robinson; for Attorney- 
General, Charles 8. Fairchild; for Treasurer, 
Charles N. Ross; for State Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, John D. Van Buren, Jr.; for Canal 
Commissioner, Christopher A. Walrath ; for 
Inspector of State-prisons, Rodney R. Crowley. 

The following was the platform adopted: 

The Democratic party of New York renew their 
ao of fidelity to the principles adopted and af- . 

rmed unanimously by the delegates representing 
Democrats of all the United States together assem- 
bled in their latest National Convention, and since 
reapproved by Democratic majorities in fifteen 
States, comprising more than half the total popula- 
tion of the Union: 


a 
bap —s 


monopolies. 
a A 


_ legislation. 
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[From the National Democratic Platform, Baltimore, 
July 10, 1872.] 
1. The public credit must be sacredly maintained, 
and we denounce repudiation in every form and guise. 
2. A speedy return to specie payment is demanded 
alike by the highest considerations of commercial 
morality and honest government. 
To these authentic declarations of Democratic 
rinciple and policy time gives proof. The present 
rocrenstons of business is caused by reaction from 


. the unhealthy stimulus of an excessive, depreciated, 


and irredeemable currency; by enormous and ill- 
adjusted municipal, State, and Federal taxation, and 
by extravagance, waste, and peculation, in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs. The remedy for this 
evil is not to be found in the renewal of any of its 
causes. In face of the fact that the existing volume 
of the currency is greater than can be absorbed by 
business; in face of the fact that the recent fall of 
prices has followed repeated inflations, any attempt 
to increase the currency would be worse than inef- 
fectual to revive prosperity, for it would interrupt 
the healing processes of industry. It would be worse 
than futile to restore confidence, for it would create 


distrust and new uncertainties in business, paralyze 


beginnings of enterprise, rob labor of its too scanty 
employment, and, while stifling the progress of ad- 
ministrative reforms, would inflict lasting dishonor 
upon the credit, intelligence, and character, of the 
country. 

Phe Deiasenitic party of New York also affirm the 
principle set forth in their plattorm adopted last year 
at Syracuse, indorsed by fifty thousand Democratic 
majority at the election following in a poll of nearly 
eight hundred thousand votes, and vindicated before 
all the people of this republic by the illustrious ad- 
ministration of Governor Samuel J. Tilden. 


[From the New York Democratic Platform, Syracuse, 
September 7, 1874.] 


1. Gold and silver the only legal tender. No cur- 
rency inconvertible with coin. 
2. Steady steps toward specie payments. Nostep 


backward. 

3. Honest payment of all public debt in cvin. 
cred preservation of the public faith. 

4, Revenue reform. Federal taxation for revenue 
only. No Government partnership with protected 


Sa- 


ome-rule. To limit and localize most jeal- 
ously the few powers intrusted to public servants, 
municipal, State, and Federal. No centralization. 

6. Equal and exact justice to all men. No partial 
No partial taxation. 

7. A free press. No gag-laws. 

8. Freemen. A uniformexciselaw. Nosumptu- 
ary laws. 

9. Official accountability, enforced by better civil 
and criminal remedies. No private use of public 
funds by public officers. 

10. Corporations chartered by the State always 
supervisable by the State. 

11, The party in power responsible for all legisla- 
tion when in power. 

12. The presidency a public trust, not a private 
perquisite. No third term. 

13. Economy in the public expense, that labor 
may be lightly burdened. 

he Democrats of New York, in convention as- 
semnbled, pledge themselves, their nominees, and 
their es osm hi in Senate and Assembly, to 
follow where an honest and fearless chief-magistrate 
has dared to lead in reforming the administration of 
our great canals, so long despoiled in their construc- 
tion, maintenance, repairs, and revenues; to carry 
on, with unwavering purpose and fidelity, wise 
measures to increase the efficiency of all depart- 
ments of public works and service, and to persist in 
reducing our State tax, in which the burdens have 
already been lightened by the retrenchments and re- 
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forms of a single year to the amount of nearly three 
million dollars, and upon this paramount, imme- 
diate, and practical issue of administrative reform 
we cordially invite the codperation of every true 
Democrat, every Liberal Republican, and all our fel- 
low-citizens, of whatever party-name, who are will- 
ing, in the coming State elections, to unite with us 
a supporting reform candidates upon a reform plat- 
orm. 


On September 22d the Liberal Republicans 
held a convention at Albany. A State Com- 
mittee was appointed, but no nominations were 
made. The following resolutions were adopted: 


Resolved, That we consider it self-evident that 
there can be no sound currency but coin, or paper 
convertible into coin on demand, without a speedy 
return to which national disaster threatens ; that the 
whole system of civil service needs reform; that the 
military authority be subordinate to the civil; that 
a single presidential term is enough; that local 
self-government is the basis of tree government, 
and that forcible interference with this right of 
States usurps it; that social, civil, and political tests 
discriminating race and color, are fatal to equal and 
exact justice to all men; that the original and the 
amendments of the Federal Constitution are obliga- 
tory in their text and spirit, and in their judicial ex- 
position, subject neither to executive caprices nor to 
the exigencies of a personal government; that a free 
press is the bulwark of freemen; that municipal 
rights be respected, monopolies repressed, and econ- 
omy in public expenditures observed; that the 
minimum of taxation be secured, peculators pun- 
ished, and the corruption of public morals banished ; 
that canal reform be upheld, and the school-fund be 
sacredly devoted to our present system of common 
schools, and that appropriations of the people’s 
money to sectarian uses cease; that bribery and cor- 
ruption are the canker of the body politic, and should 
be pursued through all their subtle forms, and the 
guilty punished. 

Resolved, That while official trusts are inherent in 
the system, and honest and capable incumbents are 
essential to the administration of every good gov- 
ernment, the intrusion of office-holders into the 
machinery of politics, and their active participation 
in nominating conventions, are a notorious abuse, at 
once offensive to public decency and productive of 
unmitigated evil. We therefore denounce the prac- 
tice and demand their exclusion from future political 
conventions. 

Resolved, That we condemn the national Adminis- 
tration for its illegal and oppressive acts, for its re- 
tention of corrupt men in office, for its shifting and 
unstable policy in the administration of the finances, 
for its inflation of the currency, its fraudulent pre- 
tenses to the contrary notwithstanding, for its ex- 
travagant expenditures, and its general disregard for 
an intelligent public opinion. 

Resslead, That with every advocate of honesty in 
public affairs we rejoice in the prospect that the gang 
of confederate thieves within the canal ring, who 
have seized upon the substance of the people of the 
State, shall be pursued and subjected to condign 
punishment; and while this consummation has been 
publicly prayed for by the Liberals, they by no 
means stint the generous measure of praise due irre- 
spective of political considerations to Samuel Tilden, 
the leader of those crusades, and they by all means 
propose to sustain his hands, and the hands of 
everybody besides, who they shall have reason to 
believe will fight, or whom they find fighting, for pure 
and incorrupt governments in the interest of the 
beets and they caution the electors to choose for 

egislative officers none but those who can be de- 
pended on to sustain all measures of reform. 

Resolved, That the Liberal Republicans of the 
State of New York, in convention assembled, intend- 
ing to maintain the principles they have now re- 
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eated and hitherto uniformly proposed, congratu- 

ate the country upon the general favor to which they 
have attained, and believing that, if not vapid yet 
they are substantially recognized by both the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican parties of the State, do not 
think it necessary or useful to nominate a State 
ticket. They do therefore recommend to the Liberal 
and independent voters of the State to support those 
candidates already in nomination, whose character 
and experience they most approve and who, in their 
judgment, will earnestly and efficiently codperate 
with Governor Tilden in his work of administrative 
reform. 


Other resolutions, in favor of consolidating 
with the Democratic party, were rejected. 

The election was held ‘on the 2d of Novem- 
ber, and the Democratic candidates were 
chosen. The total vote for Secretary of State 
was 777,663, of which John Bigelow received 
890,211, F. W. Seward 375,401, and George 
B. Dusenberre, Prohibitory candidate, 11,103 ; 
Bigelow’s plurality over Seward, 14,810; ma- 
jority, 8,707. The vote for Controller was 
389,699 for Robinson, 876,150 for Spinner, and 
10,614 for A. A. Hopkins: total, 778,218 ; 
Robinson’s plurality, 13,549; majority, 2,935. 
The Legislature of 1876 consists of 20 Repub- 
licans and 12 Democrats in the Senate, and 71 
Republicans and 57 Democrats in the Assem- 
bly, making the Republican majority 8 in the 
Senate, 14 in the Assembly, and 20 on a joint 
ballot. ; 

Joun BicEetow, the new Secretary of State, 
was born in Malden, Ulster County, Novem- 
ber, 1817, and was graduated at Union College 
in 1835. He studied law with Robert Sedg- 
wick, and was admitted to the New York bar 
in 1858, but soon united literary work with 
his professional pursuits. In 1840 he was 
literary editor of the Plebeian, and was for 
several years a regular contributor to the 
Democratic Review. In 1845 he was appoint- 
ed one of three inspectors of the State-pris- 
on at Sing Sing, and held the position two 
years, after which the inspectors were elected 
by the people. He made a trip to the West 
Indies in January, 1850, and on his return 
published a volume entitled ‘‘ Jamaica in 1850.” 
The same year he became part owner of the 
New York Hvening Post, and had an editorial 
connection with that journal during the next 
ten years. Under the Administration of Presi- 
dent Lincoln he was offered the position of 
consul at Paris, and was for three years con- 
nected with the legation at the French capital 
under Minister William L. Dayton. On the 
death of Mr. Dayton, in December, 1864, he 
became chargé d'affaires, and on the assembling 
of the Thirty-eighth Congress was confirmed 
as minister. He held the position until the ap- 
pointment of General Dix by President John- 
son in 1866. Inthe mean time he had disposed 
of his interest in the Evening Post, and on his 
return to America devoted himself to general 
literary labor The study of the life and ser- 
vices of the first American minister to France, 
Benjamin Franklin, had engaged his attention 
while abroad, and he had the good fortune to 
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secure the original manuscript of Franklin’s 
memoir, parts of his correspondence during his 
stay in France, and his portrait, painted by 
Duplessis. A series of magazine articles was 
the earliest public announcement of his dis- 
coveries, and at a later date the collection was 
published in the form of an autobiography of 
Franklin. During his stay in Paris Mr. Bigelow 
published there ‘“ Les Etats-Unis d’ Amérique,” 
and he had previously added to his published 
works a “‘ Lite of Fremont.” Shortly after the 
death of Henry J. Raymond, he was called to 
the management of the New York Times, a 
position he held but a short time. Soon after 
he left bis residence at Highland Falls, Orange 
County, N. Y., and passed some time in Berlin. 
Shortly after his return he was appointed one 
of the commissioners to represent the State at 
the Centennial Exposition, a position he de- 
voted much time to till his appointment, April 
7, 1875, on the Canal Investigating Commis- 
sion. Upon the assembling of that board he 
was elected its president. 

The Commission of Appeals which was 
created in 1870, to assist the Court of Appeals 
in disposing of accumulated business, ceased 
to exist on the 1st of July. During the five 
years of its existence it had about one thousand 
cases assigned to it. Its decisions are com- 
prised in six volumes of reports. The com- 
mission, as at first constituted, consisted of 
John A. Lott, chief-commissioner, Ward Hunt, 
Robert Earl, Hiram Gray, and William H. 
Leonard. Commissioner Leonard resigned in - 
1872, and John H. Reynolds was appointed to 
fill the place; Commissioner Hunt resigned in 
1873, to take a place on the Federal bench, and 
Alexander 8. Johnson was appointed to the va- 
cancy; Mr. Johnson was appointed a Judge of 
the Court of Appeals late in the same year, and 
his place was filled by Theodore W. Dwight. 

Judge Alexander §. Johnson, who was de- 
feated for reélection to the bench of the Court 
of Appeals in 1874, by his Democratic op- 
ponent, has been appointed United States Cir- 
cuit Judge to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Judge Woodruff. He is a native of 
Utica, fifty-seven years of age, and was a Judge 
of the Court of Appeals from 1852 to 1860. 
In the latter year he was a Democratic candi- 
date for the office, and was defeated. In 1873 
he was appointed Commissioner of Appeals by 
Governor Dix, in place of Judge Hunt, and the 
same year Judge of the Court of Appeals, to 
succeed Judge Peckham, deceased; and was 
defeated in 1874 as a Republican candidate. 

Robert Earl was appointed Judge of the- 
Court of Appeals in November, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Martin Grover. 
He was elected to the bench of the same court 
in 1869, but by the reorganization under the 


‘new constitution was transferred to the Com- 


mission of Appeals, on which he served through- 
out with great ability. 

Judge Gilbert, ofthe Supreme Courtin Brook- 
lyn, rendered a decision in September denying 
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a motion for a mandamus sought by a colored 
citizen to compel the principal of a public 
school to admit his son thereto. The court 
held that the common schools are a public 
charity ; that benefits conferred by them are 
the free gift from the State, and like every 
other donor the State may prescribe in what 
manner and upon what terms and conditions 
the gift may be enjoyed. In conclusion, Judge 
Gilbert said that the statute, by guaranteeing 
equal privileges, does not confer the right to 
enjoy them in common with any class of per- 
sons or in any particular school, and that 
nothing had been shown from which it could 
be inferred that the relator had been deprived 
of the equality of privilege to which he was 
entitled. 

Judge Blatchford, of the United States Dis- 
trict Court, decided, in April, in the case of 
Charles A. Dana, arrested for contempt of 
- court in not obeying a subpoena issued by the 

‘Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 
that it was necessary ‘to find statute authori- 
ty for the power of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia to send out of the Dis- 
trict, to be served out of the District, process 
to summon witnesses to attend in said District, 
and that no such authority existed.” 

The Court of Appeals at its June term ren- 
dered a decision in the case of the People vs. Wim. 
M. Tweed, reversing the orders of the Supreme 
Court and of the Court of Oyer and Terminer, 
and discharging the prisioner, on the ground that 
the original sentence to twelve years’ imprison- 
ment for twelve different offenses charged in 
the same indictment, the penalty for a single 
offense of that grade being imprisonment for 
one year, could not be sustained. The relator 
had been found guilty of misdemeanor on sev- 
eral different counts, of one indictment before 
the Court of Oyer and Terminer in November, 
1873, and a cumulative sentence had been pro- 
nounced, adjudging the full penalty for each 
offense. After one year’s imprisonment and 
the payment of one fine, a writ of habeas corpus 
was sued out and made returnable before the 
Court of Oyer and Terminer, December 17, 
1874. The court discharged the writ and re- 
manded the prisoner, and the case was brought 
by certiorari before the General Term of the 
Supreme Court. In March, 1875, that court 
confirmed the previous order, an elaborate 
opinion being submitted by Judge Westbrook. 
When the case came before the Court of Ap- 
peals, opinions of great length were submitted 
in support of the decision reversing the former 
judgments. The principal one was that of 
Judge Allen, the most essential points of which 
are contained in the following brief extracts: 

The question is, had the Court of Oyer and Ter- 
miner the power to pronounce the several judgments 
and inflict the accumulated punishments upon the 
conviction of the prisoner of the offenses as charged 
in the single indictment. . . . In theory every count 
in an indictment is for a distinct offense, but in fact, 
as is very well understood in most cases, several 
counts are resorted to, and the same offense stated 
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in different forms and with different circumstances 
to meet the evidence that may be adduced upon the 
trial. ...I have referred to the several cases 
cited from our own reports, and no warrant can be 
found in any of them, or in any remark, casual or 
otherwise, by any judge for cumulative punishment 
upon a conviction of several offenses charged in a 
single indictment, the aggregate punishment exceed- 
ing that prescribed by law for the grade of offenses 
charged. The rule, as claimed by implication, calls 
for a single judgment for all the offenses charged 
in the indictment, and of which the accused is con- 
victed. It requires that the offenses joined shall be 
of the same grade and be subject to the same pun- 
ishment, that is, not only punishment the same in 
kind, but the same in degree... . 

I have examined with some care the cases in the 
courts of this State and of England, to which we have 
been referred, or which have come under my obser- 
vation, and I find no authority for holding that the 
common law, as it existed in England in April, 1875, 
or as it exists and is administered in this State at 
this time, permits cumulative sentences to be im- 
posed upon conviction for several distinct misde- 
meanors, charged in different counts, in a single in- 
dictment, in the aggregate exceeding the punishment 
prescribed by law, as the extreme limit of punish- 
ment for a single misdemeanor... . 

The power of the court was exhausted by one sen- 
tence to imprisonment for one year, and the pay- 
ment of a fine of two hundred and fifty dollars; or 
if several judgments can be pronounced by a sen- 
tence, the same in the aggregate distributing such 
punishment and apportioning it to the convictions 
upon the several counts, according to the demerits of 
the offenses charged in each, each and every of the 
judgments and sentences in excess of that limit was 
coram non judice, A judgment in the form and to 
the extent allowed by law once pronounced, the 
power of the court became functus officio in respect 
to that prosecution and the indictment, except to see 
that the judgment was executed. There was no lon- 
ger any record or verdict upon which the court could 
act. The jurisdiction over the person of the con- 
demned was exhausted, and as if no prosecution had 
ever been instituted against him. The purposes of 
the prosecution and of the indictment had been ac- 
complished. If the punishment for the offense is 
fixed by statute a judgment in excess of the statutor 
limit is void for the excess, as we have seen by ad- 
judged cases, supra. 

A party held only by virtue of judgments thus pro- 
nounced, and therefore void for want of jurisdiction, 
or by reason of the excess of jurisdiction, is not put 
to his writ of error, but may be released by habeas 
corpus. It will not answer to say that a court having 
power to give a particular judgment can give any 

udgment, and that a judgment not authorized by 
aw, and contrary to law, is merely voidable and not 
void, and must be corrected by error. ‘This would 
be trifling with the law, the liberty of the citizen, and 
the protection thrown about his person by the Bill 
of Rights and the constitution, and creating a judicial 
despotism. It would be to defeat justice, nullify the 
writ of habeas corpus by the merest technicality and 
the most artificial process of reasoning... . 

The remedy was by several indictments if the of- 
fenses were distinct. But courts can only admin- 
ister the laws as they find them, and it is far bet- 
ter that the most guilty should escape than that 
the law should be judicially disregarded or violated. 
A greater public wrong would be committed, one 
more lasting in its injurious effects, and dangerous 
to civil liberty, and the sacredness of the law, by 
punishing a man against and without law, but under 
color of law and a judicial proceeding, than can re- 
sult from the escape of the greatest offender, or the 
commission of the highest individual crime against 
law. Neither the cause of justice nor of true reform 
can be advanced by illegal and void acts, or doubt- 
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ful experiments by courts of justice, in any form, or 
to any extent. ; 

From some expressions of judges and the remarks 
of text-writers, there was some color for the idea 
that several distinct offenses could be tried at the 
same time, but there was no real or true warrant in 
this State for several and distinct judgments upon 
a single indictment in the law, and for that reason 
the prisoner should have been discharged upon the 
expiration of the imprisonment for one year and the 
payment of a fine of two hundred and fifty dollars. 

This decision was severely criticised by emi- 
nent lawyers, including Mr. Charles O’Conor, 
who wrote a review of the opinions, maintain- 
ing that they were not sound law. 

A census of the population of the State was 
taken during the summer, in accordance with 
provision made by the last Legislature. The 
following table shows the result in the several 
counties, with comparisons with the results of 
preceding enumerations: 


Population. Voters. 
COUNTIES. 
1875. | 1870. | 1865. | 1875. | 1865. 
AIDEN. 023 0 147,530| 188,052] 115,504| 84,784 24,728 
Allegany.......; 41,721; 40,814) 40,285) 11,3380, 10,088 
Broome........| 47,913} 44,108) 87,983] 12,999 9,562 
Cattaraugus...) 48,477; 43,909| 42,205) 12,463 10,834 
Cayuga... 6.6: 61,218 59,550, 55,730) 16,060) 18,590 
Chautauqua... | 64,369 59,327; 58,528; 16,940) 14,228 
Chemung...... 41,879) 85,281) 81,928) 11,027 7,450 
Chenango 39,937, 40,564] 38,360} 11,612 10,836 
Clinton........ 49,761] 47,947] 45,718} 10,572! 8,052 
Columbia......) 47,756) 47,044 905) 12,465 10,685 
Cortland.......| 24,500| 25,173) 24,815] 6,958) 6,592 
Delaware...... 42,149 42,972; 41,638) 11,555, 10,582 
Dutchess...... 76,056, 74,041) 65,192) 19,208! 15,119 
Bale Cie cas 199,570| 178,699! 157,150! 43,148! 29,441 
Essex 84,474) 29,042) 28,644 8836 6121 
Franklin 81,581} 380,271) 28,575 6,811 5,505 
Pulion:, Avy 30,188] 27,064) 24,512) 7864, 5.995 
Genesee ......5| 82,551] 81,606) 31,728 8,173 7,465 
Greene........ 82,544) 81,882) 31,710] 8975) 7,745 
Haxaition PAS je gee 2,6 891 657 
erkimer..... 6 9,929; 89,154) 11,504 9,720 
Jefferson ...... 65,362| 65.415 448] 17,148] 15,526 
Lars eee 509,216] 419,921] 810,824) 114,982) 58,167 
LOWS 2.65.50. 29,236} 28,699] 27,840] 7,60 6,677 
Livingston --+-| 88,564) 88,809] 87,555! 10,051 9,055 
adison ...... 42,490} 43,522) 42,607) 12, 11,160 
qlanies sieesvns 1 117,868 ert 30,521] 21,777 
ontgomery... 3, 457 44 9,859 7,694 
New York... ./1,046,037| 942,292| 726,886) 281,109] 128.975 
Niagara....... 1,904] 50,437] 49, 12,213] 10,229 
Oneida ....... 118,967; 110,008] 102,718) 28,741) 24.489 
Onondaga..... 113,223] 104,183} 98,332) 28,085) 21,409 
Ontario ....... 47,780| 45,108] 48,816) 12,854) 10,487 
Orange....... 85,252} 80,902) 70,165! 20,842! 14.977 
Orleans........ 29,977] 27,689} 28,608] 7,967] 6,956 
Oswego....... 78,615} 77,941} 76,200] 19,999} 17,061 
Otsego ....... 49,815) 48,967/ 48,616] 14,476] 12,954 
Geen AAAS eet Lear 4,845 4,107 8,445 
Fein 1} 78,803] 57,997] 19,868} 11,801 
Rensselaer ....| 105,053} 99,549! 88210] 25916! 19,098 
Richmond ....) 35,241) 83,029] 28,209] 8.493 5,627 
Rockland...... 26,951) 25,218] 20,788} 6,343) 4.319 
eeraioae -++| 55,238) 51,529) 49,892! 14,572) 11,782 
Shona 2 Y--| 22,892) 21,347) 20,888 5,877| 4,870 
Schiohanié:..... 82,419! 33,840 358] 8,957; 8.088 
chuyler ...... 13,928} 18,989} 18441) 5,462) 4.974 
Benecs ee 27,299] 27,828] 27,653) 7184] 6,643 
St. wrence..| 84.124 826] 80,994] 19,266] 16,764 
uben ...... , 13,923} 67,717} 66,192] 19,895} 15,766 
Some - enhikace 53,088 riben 48.560 13,509} 9,961 
ullivan ...... : 82,7411 8.440] 478 
Tioga... --... 31,744} 80,572} 28163/ 8sse| 7914 
‘ompkins 82,915) 83,178] 30,696} 9,450! 7.999 
Ulster Pc oeicars $8,271) 84,075} 75,609| 21,554! 16,994. 
arren..... 28,295) 22,592| 21,198] 6,048! 4.040 
vous yee 49,568 46,244) 12,788], 10,767 
eee eee 9 y « vO 

Westchester ..| 100,660 131'349 101108 2088 20478 

Wyoming.....| 30,595] 29'164|  30°088/ —s° 
Yates 19,636] 19/595| 19'888| Bese Bose 

oti } f , f : : 
Total...... 4,705,20814,382,75918,881,777'1,188,330| 828,496 
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Of the voters 748,082 were native, and 895,- 
248 naturalized; while in 1865 there were 
583,594 native, and 239,832 naturalized. In 
the city of New York the number of native 
voters had increased from 51,500 in 1865 to 
89,907, while the naturalized voters had in- 
creased from 77,475 to 141,202. 

NORTH CAROLINA. In the session of 
187475 the legislative body of this State 
adjourned for a recess on December 19th, and 
reassembled on the 18th of January, continu- 
ing in session till March 22d. 

A large number of laws was enacted on 
various subjects. One among the most impor- 
tant acts of a general character was the usury 
bill, which fixes the legal rate of interest on 
money at eight per cent. per annum, and in- 
flicts the penalty of forfeiture of principal as 
well as interest if a higher rate is exacted, 
even by express agreement. _ 

This bill met with strenuous opposition, and 
was the subject of repeated and lengthy de- 
bates; the friends of the measure declaring its 
object to be, to put some restraint on the cu- 
pidity of money-lenders, and give some ease 
to money-borrowers, chiefly the planters and 
all engaged in farming, who, for the use of the 
money which they necessarily want in their 
pursuits, are usually compelled to pay interest 
at as heavy a rate as twelve, eighteen, and 
more per cent., which is utter ruin to them. 
The opponents of the bill contended that free 
trade makes money, as all other commodities, 
to be more easily obtainable, and at lower 
rates, than where the law interfered by im- 
posing coercions upon the lenders. 

One of the points of debate in regard to this 
measure was the question whether the nation- 
al banks doing business in the State could be 
restrained in their operations by the provisions 
of the bill; some maintaining that such banks 
are not bound to obey the laws of the States 
wherein they are located, others affirming that 
they are so bound by the terms of the act which 
has called them into existence. 

Of greater and more general importance was 
the act “to commute, compromise, and settle 
the State debt.” Details of this debt are given 
in the AnnvAL Oyotopapra for 1874. It con- 
sists of several classes of bonds, issued before 
and after the late civil war, at various times 
and under different acts, and its aggregate 
amount of principal and unpaid interest is 
$38,921,848.05. The act passed at this session 
does not recognize that part of the debt known 
as construction bonds, amounting to $14,700,- 
000, but rejects it as unlawful. The bonds | 
composing the rest of the debt are apportioned 
by the act into three classes, to be funded at 
the respective rates of forty cents on the dol- 
lar for the first class, and of twenty-five cents 
for the second and third classes; the new debt 
bearing a gradually increasing rate of interest 


for a certain time, namely, of two per cent. 


per annum for the first two years, of three 
per cent. for the next three years, of four per 
cent. for the next five years, and of five per 
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cent. for the next twenty years. By this pro- 
cess the whole indebtedness of North Carolina 
would be reduced to $4,500,000. 

Information of the features of this bill in 
its early stages having reached the creditors 
abroad, a citizen of New York, who holds 
North Carolina bonds to the amount of $87,- 
000, wrote to Governor Brogden, complaining 
of the contemplated provisions of the funding 
act as partial in favor of the State, and unjust 
to her creditors; and proposing that the rate 
of funding the principal should be at the least 
fifty cents in the dollar, and the annual inter- 
est six per cent. The Governor communicated 
this letter to the Senate on the 8th of March, 
1875, when a Senator characterized it as an 
insult, and moved to table it, which was done 


- without further consideration. 


The bill calling aconvention of the people 
for the purpose of amending the State consti- 


tution was the subject of considerable excite- 


ment from the beginning of the adjourned 
session till its final passage. An amendment 
to the bill providing that, instead of calling 
directly a convention, the Legislature should 
submit to the decision of the people the ques- 
tion of “convention or no convention,” was 
offered in the House, and rejected by a vote 
of yeas 28, nays 838. The question on the 
passage of the bill being then put, it passed: 
yeas 81, nays 33. 

The act premises that ‘‘the present consti- 
tution of North Carolina is, in many important 
particulars, unsuited to the wants and condi- 
tion of our people,” and ordains, in section 1, 
‘“‘that a convention of the people of North 
Carolina be, and the same is hereby, called to 
meet in the hall of the House of Representa- 
tives in the city of Raleigh on Monday, the 6th 
day of September, 1875, for the purpose of 
considering and adopting such amendments to 
the constitution as they may deem necessary 
and expedient, subject only to the restrictions 
hereinafter provided.” 

The said convention shall consist of one hun- 
dred and twenty delegates, each county being 
entitled to the same number of delegates as it 
has members in the House of Representatives. 
The first Thursday in August, 1875, was ap- 
pointed for the election of delegates. 

The convention was expressly forbidden to 
consider, debate, adopt, or propose any amend- 
ment or ordinance upon the subjects of the 
homestead and personal-property exemptions, 
and a large number of other matters. 

A bill changing the day for all elections in 
the State, and fixing it on the Tuesday next 
after the first Monday in November, passed 
the Senate on March 17th, and the House of 
Representatives on the 20th. 

_ The better to secure suitable action from 
party adherents in choosing delegates to the 
convention at the August election, the Exec- 
utive Democratic Central Committee, under 
date of June 1, 1875, issued a lengthy ‘“ Ad- 


dress to the People of North Carolina,” urging 
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the necessity of holding a convention to sup- 
ply the omissions and correct the objectiona- 
ble provisions of the constitution. 

The Republican State Executive Committee 
published, on their part, an ‘“‘ Address to the 
‘Voters of North Carolina,” dated June 16, 
1875, denying any necessity or use for hold- 
ing a Constitutional Convention, and condemn- 
ing the action of the Democratic party in call- 
ing such a convention. 

During the political campaign preceding the 
election of delegates to the convention in Au- 
gust, each of the two parties vigorously can- 
vassed the State. The result of that election 
was rather unfavorable to the Democrats, who 
had reckoned on a good majority of delegates 
as certain; whereas, of the one hundred and 
seventeen members elected they could scarcely 
count fifty-nine as Democrats, fifty-eight being 
regular Republicans. The death of ex-Gov- 
ernor William Alexander Graham, one of the 
delegates-elect, which occurred shortly after 
the election, rendered the number of Demo- 
crats in the conventton equal to that of the 
Republicans. 

The delegates assembled on September 6, 
1875, and adjourned sine die on the 11th of 
October. » 

The convention provided for the publication 
of its ordinances; and that they shall be sub- 
mitted to the voters for ratification or rejec- 
tion at the general election to be held on the 
Tuesday after the first Monday in November, 
1876; thus giving the citizens a full year’s 
time to consider the proposed amendments. 

The new instrument forbids the calling of 
a Constitutional Convention unless the ques- 
tion is first submitted to the people. 

To section 24 of Article I. the following 
clause is added: ‘Nothing herein contained 
shall justify the practice of carrying concealed 
weapons, or prevent the Legislature from en- 
acting penal statutes against such practice.” 

To section 25 of the same article a clause 
is also added, ‘‘that secret political societies 
are dangerous to the liberties of a free people, 
and are not to be tolerated.” 

The sessions of the General Assembly are re- 
quired to begin in January instead of Novem- 
ber. The duration of each session shall not 
exceed sixty days. If it is prolonged beyond 
that period, the members of the Legislature 
shall receive no pay; which is fixed at four 
dollars for each day, and ten cents mileage. 

Section 29, Article IL, of the old constitu- 
tion is amended by the new, which allows 
the Legislature to change the time for holding 
elections for the General Assembl¥. 

All the judicial power is to be vested in a 
court for the trial of impeachments, a Supreme 
Court, Superior Courts, courts of justices of 
the peace, and such others inferior to the Su- 
preme Court as may be established by law. 

The number of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court is reduced from five to three, and that 
of Judges in the State from twelve to nine. 
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The Governor, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, shall appoint all officers whose 
appointments are not otherwise provided for. 

A Bureau of Agriculture, Immigration, and 
Statistics, is provided for. 

All lands, and the proceeds of lands, given 
by the United States to the State, shall be ap- 
plied to educational purposes; also, all swamp- 
lands, fines, etc., are to be used for purposes 
of education. 

Concerning the social relations between the 
two races, the new constitution forbids white 
and black children going to the same school; 
and provides that separate schools shall be 
furnished them respectively, and no discrimi- 
nation made to the prejudice of either race. 

It also forbids marriage between a white 
and a black, or any person of negro descent, 
to the third generation. 

During the session of the Constitutional Con- 
vention a resolution was offered by one of its 
members proposing the removal of the politi- 
cal disabilities from William W. Holden, the 
ex-Governor of North Carolina, who was im- 
peached for high crimes and misdemeanors in 
office, tried, and convicted, in 1871. The res- 
olution was not adopted. 

According to the school-census of 1874, the 
aggregate number of children and youth be- 
tween six and twenty-one years of age in the 
State was 369,960, of whom 242,768 were 
whites, 127,192 blacks; of these there at- 
tended school that year—whites, 119,088; 
blacks, about 55,000. The number of schools 
in the same year was 2,350 white, 999 colored; 
and the number of teachers, 2,108 white and 
767 colored. In some of the colored schools 
instruction was given by white teachers. At 
Raleigh there is a colored academy of very 
good repute, and in successful operation. It 
is partly supported by contributions from citi- 
zens of other States, 

With a view to restore the University of 
North Carolina to its former condition, from 
which it had been apparently declining, a bill 
was passed by the Legislature securing to it 
an annual income of $7,500, representing the 
interest of six per cent. on the $125,000 of 
land-scrip donated before the late civil war, by 
Congress, for the establishment of one or more 
agricultural colleges in the State. This, to- 
gether with the income derived from students, 
and the contributions from the alumni and the 
numerous friends of the institution, seems to 
warrant the anticipation of the most satisfac- 
tory results. A board of trustees was also 
elected by the General Assembly to take care 
of the intérests of the university, and four 
of their number have been appointed to take 
charge of the funds raised by private contribu- 
tions. From a report submitted by these in 
November, 1875, it appears that the sums sub- 
scribed up to that time amounted in the aggre- 
gate to more than $20,000. 

The State Hospital for the Insane having be- 
come insufficient for the reception and treat- 
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ment of all the unfortunate of that class in the 
State, a bill was passed by the Legislature pro- 
viding for the erection of another hospital at 
Morganton, to be called ‘‘ The Western.” 

The North Carolina Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb and the Blind continues to be un- 
der excellent management. In 1868 a depart- 
ment for colored deaf-mutes and blind was 
added to the institution, The whole number 
of pupils in attendance in December, 1875, was 
about two hundred, all supported by the State. 

The agricultural interest of North Carolina 
seems to be in a satisfactory condition, espe- 
cially with reference to the small farmers, who 
are said never to have been so prosperous as 
at present. A considerable number among 
this class are negroes. 

Upon the occasion and by the effect of the 
late civil war, the agricultural interest of the 
State sustained a most heavy and seemingly 
irreparable loss, in the almost total extinction 
of the rice-production on the Cape Fear. The 
vast tracts of its swamp-land which, in a long 
succession of years, and at immense cost, had 
been reclaimed, banked, and adapted to rice- 
culture, are abandoned, and have resumed their 
previous natural condition of impenetrable mo- 
rass. The proper kind of laborers, also, who 
had been for generations purposely trained 
and rendered fit for the peculiarities of that 
culture and region, are now no longer obtain- 
able. Some idea of the extent of the loss sus- 
tained by their industry may be formed. from 
the fact that the rice-production on the Cape 
Fear before 1861 was annually about two hun- 
dred thousand bushels; since the war it has 
scarcely been ten thousand bushels, and it is 
rather diminishing than increasing. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORIES. This vast 
region comprises the greater part of the former 
Hudson Bay Territory, and is chiefly valuable 
for its furs. An act was passed this year by 
the Dominion Parliament providing for its gov- 
ernment, which is known as ‘‘ The Northwest 
Territories Act, 1875.” The most important 
provisions of this act are as follows: 

The Territories formerly known as ‘ Rupert’s 
Land’’ and the Northwestern Territory (with the 
exception of such portion thereof as forms the Prov- 
ince of Manitoba) shall continue to be styled and 
known as the Northwest Territories. 

For the Northwest Territories there shall be an 
officer styled the Lieutenant-Governor, appointed 
by the Governor-General in Council, by instrument 


' under the Great Seal of Canada, who shall hold office 


during the pleasure of the Governor-General; and 
the Lieutenant-Governor shall administer the gov- 
ernment under instructions from time to time given 
him by Order in Council, or by the Secretary of” 
State of Canada, and by and with the advice and 
consent of the Council of the Northwest Territories 
shall have power to make local ordinances therein, 
The Governor-General with the advice of the 
Queen’s Privy Council for Canada, by warrant under 
his privy seal, may constitute and appoint such and 
80 many persons from time to time, not exceeding in 
the whole five persons, of which number the stipen- 
diary magistrates hereinafter mentioned shall be 
members ex officio, to be a Council to aid the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in the administration of the North- 
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west Territories, with such powers not inconsistent 
with this act as may be from time to time conferred 
upon them by the Governor-General in Council; and 
a majority shall form a guorum. 

When and so soon as the Lieutenant-Governor is 
satisfied, by such proof as he may require, that any 
district or portion of the Northwest Territories, not 
exceeding an area of one thousand square miles, 
contains a population of not less than one thousand 
inhabitants of adult age, exclusive of aliens or unen- 
franchised Indians, the Lieutenant-Governor shall, 
by proclamation, erect such district or portion into 
an electoral district, by a name and with boundaries 
to be respectively declared in the proclamation, and 
such electoral district shall thenceforth be entitled 
to elect a member of the Council, or of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, as the case may be. 

The Lieutenant-Governor shall thereafter cause a 
writ to be issued by the clerk of the Council in such 
form and addressed to such returning-officer as he 
thinks fit; and, until the Lieutenant-Governor and 
Council of the Province otherwise provides, he shall 
by proclamation prescribe and declare the mode of 
providing voters’ lists, the oaths to be taken by 
voters, the powers and duties of returning and deputy 
returning officers, the proceedings to be observed at 
such elections, and the period during which such 
elections may be continued, and such other provi- 
sions in respect to such election as he may think fit. 

The persons qualified to vote at such election shall 
be the bona-jide male residents and householders of 
adult age, not being aliens, or unenfranchised In- 
dians, within the electoral district, and shall have 
respectively resided in such electoral district for at 
least twelve months immediately preceding the issue 
of the said writ. 

Any person entitled to vote may be elected. 

When and so soon as the Lieutenant-Governor is 
satisfied, as aforesaid, that any electoral district con- 
tains a population of two thousand inhabitants of 
adult age, exclusive of aliens or unenfranchised In- 
dians, he shall issue his writ for the election of a 
second member for the electoral district. 

When the number of elected members amounts to 
twenty-one, the Council hereinbefore appointed shall 
cease and be determined, and the eebere so elect- 
ed shall be constituted and designated as the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the Northwest Territories, and 
all the powers by this act vested in the Council shall 
be henceforth vested in and exercisable by the said 
Legislative Assembly. ‘ 

The number of members so to be elected, as here- 
inbefore mentioned, shall not exceed twenty-one, at 
which number the representation shall remain; the 
members so élected shall hold their seats for a pe- 
riod not exceeding two years. 

A court or courts of civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion shall be held in the said Territories, and in 
every judicial district thereof when formed, under 
such names, at such periods, and at such places, as 
ee Lieutenant-Governor may from time to time 
order. 

The Governor may from time to time appoint, by 
commission under the great seal, ond or more fit and 
proper person or persons, not exceeding three, to be 
and act as a stipendiary magistrate or stipendiary 
magistrates within the Northwest Territories, who 
shall hold office during pleasure, and who shall re- 
side at such place or places as may from time to time 
be ordered by the Governor in Council. 

Each stipendiary magistrate shall have jurisdic- 
tion throughout the Northwest Territories, as here- 
inafter mentioned, and shall also have jurisdiction 
and may exercise within the Northwest Territories 
the magisterial, judicial, and other functions apper- 
taining to any justice of the peace, or any two jus- 
tices of the peace, under any laws or ordinances 
which may from time to time be in force in the 
Northwest Territories. 

Each stipendiary magistrate shall preside over 
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such courts in the Northwest Territories as shall 
from time to time be assigned to him by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor,. 

The Chief-Justice or any Judge of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench of the Province of Manitoba, with 
any one of the stipendiary magistrates as an asso- 
ciate, shall have power and qubbiarity to hold a court 
under section 59. 

A person convicted of any offense punishable by 
death may appeal to the Court of Queen’s Bench of 
Manitoba, which shall have jurisdiction to confirm 
the conviction or to order a new trial; and the mode 
of such appeal, and all particulars relating thereto 
shall be determined from time to time by ordinance o: 
the Lieutenant-Governor and Council, or Assembly. 

Any stipendiary magistrate of the said Terri- 
tories, or the Chief-Justice or any Judge of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench of the Province of Manitoba, shall 
have power and authority to commit and cause to be 
conveyed to jail in the Province of Manitoba, for 
trial by the Court of Queen’s Bench according to 
the laws of criminal procedure in force in the said - 
Province, any person or persons at any time charged 
with the commission of any offense against any of 
the laws or ordinances in force in the Northwest 
Territories, punishable by death or imprisonment in 
the inpoipomng and the said Court of Queen’s 
Bench, or any Judge thereof, shall have power and 
authority to have any person arraigned before the 
said court on any such charge; and the jury laws 
and laws of criminal procedure of the said Province 
shall apply to any such trial, except that the punish- 
ment to be awarded upon conviction of any such 
Lis shall be according to the laws in force in the 

orthwest Territories; and the sentence may be 
carried into effect in a penitentiary or other place of 
confinement in the Northwest Territories, or in the 
said Province, as if the same were in the Northwest 
Territories. 


NOVA SCOTIA. The population and land 
area, by electoral districts, are as follows: 


Territorial POPULATION. 
ELECTORAL DISTRICTS. | Superficies, 
in Acres. 1861. 1871. 
Hants. occas iise acc secpess 753,000 17,460 21,301 
SUNG Been osicss a ialg a niviets ales 519,000 18,731 21,510 
ATMAPOHBS: B55 .105 64 SES 837,000 16,753 18,121 
Digby vsay:0a. vasaces ssees 653,50 14,751 17,037 
VY REMROULAS eo cisiasis'a oa sires. 471,000 15,446 8,550 
Shelburues. <0 es dicen se 607,000 10,668 12,417 
Queen Ras 6 )5:5 bin. Sido o's bie 681,900 9,865 10,554 
LeNGR DUT ad eias « cies eens 714,000 19,632 23,834 
‘West? Halifax .(.55 oie einc o 278,282 82,699 87,008 » 
Hast Halifax i.) .if60 03. - | 1,063,750 16,092 19,955 
Qumberiland......6:c005.5+ 1,031,875 19,533 23,518 
Colchester. ... 0665 0csc0ss 837,00 20,045 23,331 
HALON: Aisle ce'tee ee ae 720,496 28,785 82,114 
Antigonish? ; ..\<s'.s\...<0 sts 858,520 14,871 16,512 
Guysborough............. 1,060,000 12,943 6,555 
RVIVORNICRS, S20. cls i's «phage 886,800 19,987 23,415 
ViChOWiatic 2s Di icidds dowehle 767,000 9, 11,346 
Cape Breton........ eooee | 748,000 20,866 26,454 
RACINGHGE « c.. vues an adaie te 898,880 12,607 14,268 
Total? vaxisicaa ve 18,382,003 | 830,857 387,800 


The executive government is administered 
by a Lieutenant-Governor, appointed by the 
Governor-General of the Dominion in Council, 
assisted by an Executive Council of nine mem- 
bers (Treasurer, Attorney-General, Provincial 
Secretary, Commissioner of Public Works and 
Mines, Commissioner of Crown Lands, and four 
without office), appointed by himself and re- 
sponsible to the Assembly. The legislative 
power is vested in a Legislative Council of 21 
members, appointed by the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor for life, and a House of Assembly, of 38 
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members, elected by the qualified voters of the 
counties for four years. Voting is by ballot, 
and a small property qualification is required. 
The Supreme Court, having law and equity ju- 
risdiction throughout the Province, consists of 
a Chief-Justice, a Judge in Equity, and five 
Associates appointed by the Governor-General 
in Council for life; and there are a Court of 
Error, consisting of the Lieutenant-Governor 
and Council; a court of divorce and matrimo- 
nial causes, held by a Justice of the Supreme 
Court.; a Vice-Admiralty Court, held by the 
Chief-Justice ; a probate court for each county ; 
and courts of justices of the peace. 

The provincial institutions are the Hospital 
for the Insane, the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, and the Blind Asylum, all at Halifax. 
The latest financial statement is as follows: 
Balance in the provincial Treasury on January 
1, 1878, $38,916.41; receipts during the year, 
$672,551.97, including $481,106.30 subsidy 
from the Dominion Government: total, $711,- 
468.38. The expenditures amounted to $681,- 
275.23; balance in Treasury on January 1, 
1874, $30,193.15. 
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Nova Scotia has a system of free public 
schools, organized in 1864. The schools are 
under the general supervision of the Provincial 
Superintendent of Education, with inspectors 
for the several counties, and are immediately 
managed by boards of commissioners for the 
counties, and of trustees for the ditierent sec- 
tions or districts. The number of schools in 
operation during the summer term ending Oc- 
tober 31, 18738, was 1,626; number of teach- 
ers, 1,697 (616 males and 1,081 females) ; num- 
ber of pupils registered, 78,266 (39,195 males 
and 39,071 females); average daily attendance, 
43,929; number of different children at school 
some portion of the year ending on the above 
date, 93,759; number of school sections, 1,704, 
of which 208 had no school any portion of the 
year; value of school property, $800,294.49 ; 
number of pupils for whom accommodation is 
provided, 85,754. Included in the above fig- 
ures are 10 county academies, with 44 teach- 
ers and 2,833 pupils enrolled during the year. 
The provincial normal and model schools are 
at Truro. The latest statistics of the colleges 
are as follows: 


Number | Number 
NAME. Location. Phen Denomination. of In- of Mb passcx: in 
2 a structors. | Students. wae’ Sc 
King’s College and University....... WANKSOR Sr cisecice.s 1788 Episcopal. .vesciesscvs 5 15 6,300 
Dalhousie College and University....| Halifax.......... 1520 Presbyterian........... 1 80 1,200 
Bit. Marys COlGPO ae eet nies incnicislecssste\s Halifax cic. 1804 Roman Catholic........ 5 47 1,380 
Acadia: Collepyescs.cce si cacini so neie cin sie Wolfville... ..csse 1837 Bapusts acsccascdsuws 5 37 8,35T 
St. Francis Xavier College........... Antigonish....... 855 Roman Catholic........ 3 55 2,090 
In Dalhousie University a medical depart- ak Sarai! cuiahlac iat 
ment was organized in 1868. a 
There are about 400 miles of railroad in op- Oodfish is cata cueed ckxes 540,046 owt. $2,205,195 50 
cs . : ‘ SITINGE ss i's sivcisien Soules i 8. 12,112 
eration or in progress in the Province. « ”"smoked........ 50,970 boxes. 12'742 00 
The most valuable mineral products are bitu- Mackerel................ 122,258 bbls. 1,222,580 00 
minous coal ld. and sum. The coal is : “ _ preserved...... 80,460 cans. 12,069 00 
8 coal, gold, and gyp C Ballin ss. fluke 8,856,874 Ibs. 931.412 44 
found chiefly in the northeast part of the pen- pojigek. 27°22! 24,955 owt. 84/892 
insula and on Cape Breton, the three most pro- Hake.................4- 42,852 149,982 00 
ductive counties being Cape Breton (southeast ponte sine ee Otel eek poy 60 
portion of the island), Pictou, and Cumberland. « "fresh in ice...... | 548,582 Ibs. 81.529 80 
Guysborough County produces more than half *  smoked......... 26,900 1035 00 
“ > 
the gold, Halifax and Hants Counties standing lewives e877] “geo bois, ] aT Lat 80 
next. There are between thirty and forty ‘Trout................... 46,645 Ibs. 2,798 70 
mines in operation. Gypsurn is quarried chiefly Aeieyd ee a al athe bbls oe on 
in Hants County, but it occurs throughout the Keis.2.2222222222222272 1,658. 13,977 00 
north “ts ; BAGS ickcsos a sawend ane 1,305 Ibs. 81 00 
a theastern portion of the peninsula and OD eats ee ee 1'349 bbls. 4,096 00 
ape Breton. Iron is mined to only a limited Lobsters 2212222222221! 5,612:545 cans. | 1,408/136 25 
extent in Annapolis, Colchester, and Pictou Fish-guano.............. * 1,260 tons, 18,900 00 
Counties; but the supply of ore of superior Dod tenmeanonemeet: 398 pall Paps 
quality is abundant, not only in the three coun-  Fish-oils................ | 290,582 gals, 188,878 80 
ties mentioned, but also in the counties of 
$s * Beeereeea erases | eeeeeseeeeeeeeesee 92,301 
Cumberland, Inverness, Victoria, and Cape ies $66 = 


Breton. Galena and copper ore occur in various 
localities. Limestone, freestone, granite, and 
marble, suitable for building-purposes, and clay 
for brick-making, are common. Grindstones are 
manufactured from the sandstone strata, chiefly 
in Cumberland County. The mineral product 
of the Province in 1873 was valued at $3,084,- 
667, viz.: Coal (1,051,467 tons), $2,699,347 ; 
gold (11,852.4 ounces), $219,270; gypsum (120,- 
693 tons), $120,693; other products, $45,357. 
The yield of the fisheries in 1874 was— 


The religious statistics, according to the cen- 
sus of 1871, are as follows: 


DENOMINATIONS, Churches. | Buildings. Adherents, 
Pe Ear AU apo eL | 234 267 73,394 
prt Vi Mielis vite da'ee de 142 198 124 

OthOdistes oc 5. tev asides 157 196 40,871 
Presbyterian.........00 197 222 03,589 
Roman Catholic......... 120 182 102,001 
Miscellaneous........... 47 47 12,871. 

ADAG watcceuaes 897 1,107 387,800 


‘ in Boston, August 15, 1833. 
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OBITUARIES, Amerioan. Jan. 10.—JANEs, 
Rev. Epwiy L., born at Sheffield, Mass., April 
27, 1807; died at Flushing, L: I.; a distin- 
guished clergyman of the Methodist Church, 
and for six years a secretary of the National 
Temperance Society. He had been pastor 
in Philadelphia, in New York, in Brooklyn, in 
Bridgeport, and elsewhere. He was a brother 
of Bishop Janes. He was the author of sev- 
eral works, among which were “ Wesley his 
Own Biographer,” published about five years 
ago; ‘‘Incidents in the Life of Bishop As- 
bury,” and ‘‘ Recollections in the Life of the 
Rev. Dr. Edward Payson.” 

Jan. 11.—Maeitt, Mrs. Ann T., formerly 
Principal of the Valley Female Seminary at 


. Winchester, Va.; died at Staunton, Va. For 


the last two years she was connected with the 


‘Augusta Female Seminary, Staunton. She 


was the widow of the late Prof. Magill, of the 
University of Virginia. 

Jan. 12.—BramiettTe, Hon. THomas J., ex- 
Governor of Kentucky ; died at Louisville. He 
was an able lawyer, a short time Judge of the 
Federal Court. He was Governor of Ken- 
tucky during the closing years of the civil war. 

Jan. 18.—MoMinan, Hon. Garnet; died at 
Atlanta, Ga. He was member of Congress 
elect from one of the districts of Georgia. 

Jan. 14.—Horsrorp, Colonel JEDEDIAH, an 
early settler in the Genesee Valley, N. Y.; 
was born in Charlotte, Vt., March 8, 1791; 
died in Lavonia, Livingston County, aged 83 
years. In the War of 1812 he participated in 
the defense of Burlington, went into the Gen- 
esee Valley in 1814, taught a mission-school 
among the Seneca Indians at Squakey Hill, 
settled in Moscow where he resided forty- 
eight years, and was a representative in the 
New York Legislature, and a member of Con- 
gress. 

Jan. 14.—Traoy, Frepertiox U., for nearly 
twenty-five years City Treasurer of Boston, 
Mass. He was born at Burlington, Vt., Janu- 
ary 8, 1811. For some years he resided in 
South America, and on his return he formed a 
partnership with Mr. S. H. Russell. This firm 
was dissolved in 1848. He afterward managed 
the Northfield woolen-mills in Vermont. He 
was elected City Treasurer in 1852. 

Jan. 15.—WexssBer, Captain Jonny, a veteran 
of the War of 1812; died at Ossining, West- 
chester County, aged 84. He was also well 
known as one of the heirs presumptive of the 
supposed estate of Anneke Jans. 

Jan. 17.—Fox, Cuartes Kemprz, was born 
He was well 
known as the performer of Pantaloon. He 
went upon the stage at the age of six years. 
His first appearance in New York was made 
at the old National Theatre, July 18, 1853, as 


Cute, in a play on “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” In 
1858 he was a member of the company at the 
Old Bowery, and in 1859 he joined the New 
Bowery. Afterward he appeared at the Olym- 
pic, in pantomimes. His last appearance on 
the local stage was made at the Globe Theatre, 
May 16, 1874, in ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty at Home” 


.—that house being then under Mr. G. L. Fox’s 


management. Mr. Fox was the author of the 
pantomime in which his brother and himself 


_ won popularity and fortune. 


Jan. 17.—NeEwrTon, Rev. Bensamin B., well- 
known Episcopal clergyman of Brooklyn; died 
in that city, aged 66 years. He was born at 
St, Albans, Vt., and was graduated at Ver- 
mont University, Burlington, in 1831, and sub- 
sequently studied at Andover, Mass., and New 
Haven, Conn. He was settled at Plattsburg, N. 
Y., in 1835, and afterward in Chelsea, Vt. He 
came to New York City in 1863, and: was en- 
gaged at different periods as assistant minister 
of Holy Trinity, Brooklyn. 

Jan. 19.—Quinoy, Hon. Jostan; died in 
Rumney, N. H., aged 81 years. He was a native 
of Lenox, Mass., but had resided sixty years in 
Rumney, where he had practised law until 
lately. He had served in both branches of the 
State Legislature, and was President of the Sen- 
ate in 1841. 

Jan. 20.—TrEnneEyY, Rev. Samur, Gitman; 
died at Springfield, Vt., aged 81 years. He was 
a native of Rowley, Mass., and a graduate of 
Dartmouth College, in the class of 1823. He 
was ordained at Lyndon in 1825, and subse- 
quently preached in Bakersville, Waitsfield, 
Wadsborough, Springfield, Hillsborough, and 
Alstead, N. H. 

Jan. 27.—Green, Judge Joun T.; died in 
Sumter, S. C. He was born at Mechanicsville, 
8. C., October 18, 1827. He was the son of 
Rev.. Henry D. Green. At an early age he en- 
tered the South Carolina College, where he re- 
mained for three years. He subsequently en- 
tered the law-office of Mr. F. J. Moses, Sr., 
the present Chief-Justice of the State, and after 
a course of study was admitted to the bar in 
1849, when he had just passed his twenty-first 
year. In 1852 Judge Green was elected to 
the State Legislature on the Codperation ticket, 
and, being reélected, served for six successive 
years. Being again put forward in 1858, he 
declined to be a candidate, and continued to 
practise his profession in Sumter until 1864,, 
when he was again elected a member of the 
Legislature. There having been some irregu- 
larity in the preceding election, a new. one was 
held in 1865, and he was once more nominated. 
and elected. In the following year he ran 
against John N. Frierson, for State Senator 
from Sumter County, and was beaten by sixty- 
six votes. During the war, and for some years 
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afterward, he was in delicate health, and as he 
took no part in the struggle, he was regarded 
asa Union man. In 1866 he was appointed 
president of the Provost Court in Sumter, and 
held that post until civil authority was re- 
stored. When the reconstruction government 
was organized he was unanimously elected by 
the General Assembly Judge of the Third Ju- 
dicial Circuit, was unanimously reélected upon 
the expiration of his term of office, and was 
still the incumbent of that office at the time 
of his death. Judge Green was a Republican. 

Jan. 29.—Roserts, Brevet Brigadier-Gen- 
eral B.S.; died at Washington, D.C. He was 
born in Vermont in 1811, graduated at West 
Point in 1835, and was brevetted second-lieu- 
tenant in the old First Dragoons. In 1839 he 
resigned, but reéntered the army at the out- 
break of the war with Mexico, in which he 
served under General Scott in the march from 
Vera Cruz to the capital. During part of the 
civil war he was with the Army of Virginia, 
and participated in the battle of Cedar Moun- 
tain and the second battle of Bull Run. He 
rendered efticient service in different capacities 
during the remainder of the conflict, and was 
rewarded with the rank of brigadier-general 
by brevet in 1865. In June, 1866, he was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel of the Third Caval- 
ry, and held that rank until December, 1870, 
when on account of ill health he was placed 
on the retired list. He was one of the oldest 
officers in the army, having been in the mili- 
tary service twenty-eight years. 

Jan. 30.—Lanepon, LEANDER W., inventor ; 
died at Jacksonville, Fla. He was born at Joy, 
N. Y., in 1838. -He was widely known as the 
inventor of the Florence sewing-machine, man- 
ufactured at Florence, Mass. There are four 
features of the Florence machine which are 
the important products of his mind. The first 
was the “knot-stitch,” for which a patent 
was issued October 80, 1855. The next was 
the “take-up wheel,” as it is known, and the 
hook-pulley which holds the shuttle-thread 
tight while the shuttle is passing on, and. also 
the rib in the shuttle-race, which prevents the 
machine from skipping stitches. His patent 
for this was granted March 20, 1860. His third 
was the “shuttle-thread tension,” which was 
one of the neatest of his inventions. Previous 
to that time the pressure on the bobbin had 
been uniform, which did not produce an even 
tension, as when the bobbin was full the thread 
ran off more freely than when not full. By 
his invention an even tension was produced. 
The patent was given January 22, 1861. His 
fourth invention was the celebrated “ revers- 
ible feed,” which has been so much talked of, in 
connection with the Florence machine, This 
was patented July 14, 1863. 

_ dan, 30.—Roxerts, Joun Wrieut, bishop 
of the Methodist Church, Liberia; died at Mon- 
rovia. He was the son of “ Aunty Robos,” as 
she was familiarly called in Petersburg, Va., 
whence she and her three sons emigrated to 
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Liberia forty-seven years ago. The eldest of 
these sons was Joseph, who was elected the 
first President of the Republic of Liberia, and 
who is now again elected to the same office. 
Next to him in age was the deceased bishop, 
who entered the Liberia Annual Conference 
as an itinerant, and, after serving as pastor and 
presiding elder for twenty-seven years, was 
chosen bishop by his conference, as the success- 
or of Bishop Burns, and in the succeeding 
summer (June 20, 1866) was consecrated to the 
office in St. Paul’s Church, New York City. 
Feb. '7—Eppy, Rev. Dr. Anset D.; died at 
Lansingburg, N. Y. He was successor to Rev. 
Dr. Hamilton in the First Presbyterian Church 
of Newark, N. J. He was afterward pastor 
of the Park Presbyterian Church in Newark. 
Feb. 9.—Baxer, Hon. Osmyn, lawyer and 
congressman, of Northampton, Mass.; was born 
May 18, 1800, at Amherst, Mass. He entered 
Yale College at eighteen, and graduated in the 
class of 1822, studied law in the law school at 
Northampton, and commenced practice in Am- 
herst in 1825. From 1838 to 1837 he repre- 
sented Amherst in the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts, and from 1839 to 1845 he served three 
terms in Congress. In 1845 he removed to 
Northampton. From 1853 to 1854 he was an 
Executive Councilor. He was especially promi- 
nent as the representative of eight towns in the 
counties of Hampshire and Franklin in uphold- 
ing the will of Oliver Smith, of Hatfield, and 
thus saving the ‘“‘ Smith Charities’ to the poor 
of those towns. He early retained Daniel 
Webster and Judge Forbes for the towns, op- 
posed to Messrs. Choate, Chapman, and Hunt- 
ington for the heirs-at-law. The will having 
safely passed every ordeal, in organizing the 
board of trustees under the will, Mr. Baker 
was chosen president. After retiring from the 
practice of law in 1860, he gave his undivided © 
attention to the management of this trust fund. 
He lived to see the original gift of $400,000 
expand to more than $1,000,000, while hun- 
dreds of poor men, women, and children, were 
fed by this munificent charity. He resigned the 
presidency of this board of charities in 1870. 
Feb. 10.—Cotiins, Groree O., one of the 
largest tea-importers of New York; died in that 
city, aged 65 years, having been born in 1810, 
at South Hadley, Mass. At the age of twenty 
he went to Mobile, Ala., as confidential secre- 
tary to Mr. Burrett Ames, then the great cotton- 
dealer of the South. He remained there three 
years, and then returned North and went into 
business on his own account. In 1860 he es- 
tablished the house of Collins & Rayner at No.. 
95 Front Street, New York, which afterward 
became George O. Collins & Co. Hewasoneof , 
the Union League Olub. Although of retiring 
disposition, he was brought into more public 
notice by the ‘‘draft-riots,” after which he 
served on a committee for prosecuting the 
claims of the families of the murdered negroes 
against the city. He wasalso one of the largest 
contributors to the fund: raised for the relief 
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of these families. A member of St. Thomas’s 
Episcopal Church, it was principally by his 
efforts that the new church edifice on Fifth 
Avenue was erected. During the panic of 
‘¢ Black Friday ” he borrowed on his own credit 
$80,000 to carry the new building through the 
crisis. He was not only charitable to the des- 
titute, but lenient toward the weak. 

Feb. 10.—Spackman, Rev. Henry S., D.D., 
Episcopal clergyman of Philadelphia, and chap- 
lain of the Episcopal Hospital there; died at 
that institution, aged 64. He studied law and 
was admitted to the bar in 1832. In 1834 he 
was elected to the Assembly of Pennsylvania, 
and, with the exception of one year, he was a 
member of the Legislature for the next ten 
years. He was ordained priest in 1847, was 
rector of St. Mark’s, Frankford, of St. Clem- 
ent’s Church, Philadelphia, and of Trinity 
Church, Williamsport. From 1862 to 1868 he 


was military chaplain, and in 1869 was ap- 


pointed chaplain of the Episcopal Hospital. 


Dr. Spackman organized a successful system 


of ‘cottage lectures” during Lent, the object 
of which was to carry the gospel to the homes 
of the congregation. 

Feb. 12.—Gurotpen, Rev. Joun Baptist, of 
the Jesuits’ College, New Orleans. 

Feb. 26.—Brpet, General Jonn; died at 
Bath, N. H., aged 52 years. He was the son 
of General Moody Bedel, and was born in In- 
dian Stream Territory, July 8, 1822. He en- 
listed as a private in the Mexican War in 1847, 
and became captain in 1849. He was admit- 
ted to the bar in 1850, and practised in Bath 
until 1853, when he entered the Treasury De- 
partment at Washington, and remained there 
until the breaking out of the civil war. He 
was then appointed lieutenant-colonel of the 
Third Regiment of New Hampshire Volun- 
teers, June 27, 1862; was wounded July 10, 
18638, and captured at Fort Wagner, July 18, 
1863. He was promoted to colonel of that 
regiment, while a prisoner of war, April 6, 
1864, and paroled on the 9th of December of 
the same year. He was made a brigadier- 
general of the U. S. Volunteers, by brevet, 
dating from March 13, 1865, for gallant and 
meritorious services, and was mustered out 
of the service July 20, 1865. He represented 
the town of Bath in the Legislature, and was 
for two or three years the unsuccessful Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor. 

Feb. 26.—Mvurpuy, James, the ‘Irish Gi- 
ant;” died at Baltimore, Md., aged 83 years. 
He died of a bronchial disease. He was about 
eight feet high, and weighed 350 pounds. He 
traveled several years with a show, and was 
exhibited in many parts of the United States. 

March 1.—Ounase, Horace; died in Hopkin- 
ton, N. H., at the age of 87. He was born at 


Unity, N. H., December 14, 1788, and was 


graduated at Dartmouth College, in the class 
of 1814. He read law with the late Judge 
Matthew Harvey, and commenced practice in 
the town of Goshen, in 1818, where he re- 


mained until 1821, when he removed to Hop- 
kinton, and formed a law partnership with 
Judge Harvey, and remained in that town to 
his death. He served as representative from 
Hopkinton in the Legislature of 1829, and was 
Assistant Clerk of the House in the years 1830- 
32. He was postmaster from 1829 to 1850, 
and Judge of Probate for Merrimac County 
from 1833 to 1855. In 1845 he published the 
‘“‘ New Hampshire Probate Directory.” 

March 2.—Tuomas, General Lorenzo, U. S. 
A., Adjutant-General of the Army; died in 
Washington, D. C., aged 71 years. He was 
born in Delaware. After completing his 
covrse at the Military Academy, he entered 
the army in 1823 as second-lieutenant, and 
rose to the rank of brigadier-general in 1861. 
He was Secretary of War a short time during 
President. Johnson’s Administration. 

March 7.—Burrineton, Hon, Jamzs, M.C., 
Representative from Massachusetts; died at 
Fall River, aged 59 years. He was born at 
Fall River, March 16, 1817. He was educated 
at the Friends’ College, Providence. He 
served for a season as a private soldier in a 
Fall River regiment during the civil war. He 
was elected to the Thirty-fourth, Thirty-fifth, 
Thirty-sixth, Thirty-seventh, Forty-first, For- 
ty-second, and Forty-third Congresses. 

March 12.—Loneyear, Judge Jonun W.; 
died in Michigan. He was born October 22, 
1820, in Ulster County, N. Y. In 1844 he 
went to Michigan, where he was admitted to 
the bar in 1846. In 1862 he was elected to 
Congress, and reélected in 1864. In 1867 he 
served as a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention. In 1870 he was appointed Judge of 
the United States District Court for the East- 
ern District of Michigan, an office which he 
held until his death. 

March 16.—Lavriz, James, an able and 
widely-known civil engineer; died in Hart- 
ford, Conn., aged 69; was a native of Scot- 
land; was the chief-engineer of a road in New 
Jersey, another in New England, and another 
in Nova Scotia. He was also consulting en- 
gineer of the Hoosac Tunnel. 

March 19.—Auexis, Sister Ann, the head 
of the St. Vincent Orphan Asylum, Boston; 
died in that city. For forty-three years she 
was devoted to the Roman Catholic orphans 
of that city. For fifty-six years she was a 
Sister of Charity. She went to Boston in 
1832 from Baltimore. She gave her long life 
to the welfare of the friendless and the for- 
saken. 

March 23.—Hioxman, Hon. Joun; died at 
West Chester, Pa., aged 65. He was born at 
West Bradford, Pa., September 11, 1810; was 
admitted to the bar in 1833. He was nomi- 
nated in his district for Congress in 1844, but 
was defeated. He was nominated again in 
1854, and was elected. He secured the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Buchanan for President in the 
Cincinnati Convention. In 1858 he was elect- 
ed to the Thirty-sixth Congress, receiving the 
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support of a portion of the Republican party. 
He was reélected as a Republican to the Thirty- 
seventh Congress. 

March 26.—Byrnes, Rev. Rerp Patricio ; 
died at Rochester, N. Y., aged 42 years. He 
was born in Montevideo, South America, in 
1833. Father Byrnes was ordained about 
sixteen years ago, and served in Corning, 
Jamestown, Lockport, and Rochester. He 
died pastor of the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception, in Rochester. 

March 27.—Stitzs, Rev. Josery C., a well- 
known Presbyterian minister; died at Savan- 
nah, Ga., aged 79 years. He was for some 
years pastor of the Mercer Street Church, 
New York City. 

March 28.—StemMier, Judge Joun A.; died 
in New York City, aged 69 years. He was 
born in the Palatinate of Bavaria in 1806, and 
was educated in the Universities of Munich and 
Heidelberg. Having, while a student, espoused 
ultra-liberal opinions, he opposed the consti- 
tuted authorities, and as a consequence had to 
flee the country. He came to New York in 1829, 
and entered the office of Judge Brady’s father, 
and afterward practised on his own account. 
He was for some time American correspond- 
ent of the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung, and 
once owner and editor of the New York Staats- 
Zeitung. In 1863 he was elected Judge of the 
Seventh District Court of New York City, and 
was reélected in 1869. He held hisseat on the 
bench until recently,. when sickness compelled 
him to abandon his judicial duties. 


April 5.—Hnperson, Dr. A. A., medical 


director of the U.S. Navy. He was a native of 
Pennsylvania, and entered the Navy from that 
State in 1841. He was made medical director, 
with the relative rank of captain, in 1871, and 
since that time had been stationed in New 
York or Brooklyn, where he died. 

April 6.—Pagz, Colonel Jamus, a venerable 
member of the Philadelphia bar, and for many 
years commander of the State ‘ Fencibles ;” 
died in Philadelphia. From 1838 to 1841 he 
was postmaster of Philadelphia. He joined 
the “ Fencibles” in 1814, and was elected cap- 
tain in 1819, and held the command until 1861, 
a period of forty-two years. Inthe Kensing- 
ton riots he was engaged in a conflict in which 
several persons were killed and wounded. Col- 
onel Page was also a prominent member of the 
Masonic Order. 

April 9.—Atocna, Judge A. A., of New Or- 
leans; died in that city. He was Judge of the 
Superior Criminal Court of New Orleans, and 
aoe provost-marshal under General But- 

er. 

April 9.—Witizrs, Carvin, deputy Secre- 
tary of State of New York; died at Albany, 
aged 34 years. 

April 10.—Hamittron, General Anprew J.; 
died at Austin, Texas. About thirty years ago 
he migrated to that State from Alabama. He 
practised law many years at Austin, served 
several terms in the Legislature, and, after be- 
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ing Attorney-General, represented a district 
from 1859 to 1861 in Congress. He was a 
Unionist, and made speeches against accession 
at Brenham and Galveston, in November, 1861. 
He remained North during the early part of 
the war, but subsequently accepted the com- 
mission of major-general in the Union Army, 
and was sent to Matamoros, where, having no’ 
troops to command, he remained inactive. In 
1865 he returned to Texas as Provisional Gov- 
ernor, and retained that office until the election 
of Governor Throckmorton in 1866. When 
Throckmorton was afterward deposed by the 
military, General Hamilton was made a Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court. General Hamil- 
ton was an independent candidate for Goy- 
ernor in 1869, but was defeated by ex-Gov- 
ernor Davis. 

April 10.—Hamitron, Father Grorer A., of 
St. Mary’s (Catholic) Church, Indianapolis, 
Ind. ; died in that city, aged 57 years. He was 
a native of Kentucky, and a relative of Bishop 
Spalding, of Baltimore. He had had charge 
of St. Mary’s Church since 1862. He was of 
the party of one hundred who last year made 
a pilgrimage to Rome and various other parts 
of Europe. 

April 10.—S1apx, Hon. James M.; was born 
at Middlebury, Vt.; died there, at the age of 
60. He was the son of Hon. W. M. Slade, 
fifteenth Governor of Vermont; was a Repre- 
sentative in Congress from 1831 to 1834, and 
Lieutenant-Governor from 1856 to 1858. 

April 13.—MoJitron, Rev. Joun N.; died in 
New York City. He was born in Baltimore, 
in 1805. He was educated in the Protestant 
Episcopal faith, and having been ordained priest 
was placed in charge of St. James’s African 
Church, Baltimore. He was for some time 
editor of the Baltimore Patriot. He was also 
prominently identified with several scientific 
and charitable societies. For some years he 
had resided in the city of New York, in order 
to assist Mr. John Hecker in his various reli- 
gious, educational, and charitable enterprises. 
He was for some time rector of the Madison: 
Street Mission Church, New York City. 

April 13.—Wert1is, SAmMvEL, a well-known 
professor of phrenology, and proprietor of the 
Phrenological Journal; died in New York 
City, aged 55 years. 

April 14.—QuartTLEY, Freprricok W., well- 
known engraver; died in New York City. He 
was born in Bath, England, in 1808, and caine 
to the United States twenty-four years ago. 
For twelve years he was employed by the . 
publishers of Harper’s Weekly. Afterward 
he was induced by the Appletons to work ex- 
clusively for their Journal and for their book 
entitled “‘ Picturesque America.” 

April 15.—Snanty, Onartes Dawson; died . 
at Jacksonville, Fla., aged 50 years ; was author 
of many essays and descriptive articles in the 
Atlantic Monthly, and many poems and bal- 
lads. He was also a contributor to the New 
York Leader, New York Weekly Review, the 
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New York Albion, and the World. He was a 
native of Ireland, and had lived in England 
and Canada before he settled in New. York 
City, where he resided about eighteen years. 

April 19.—Birxroxer, Ricnarp W.; died in 
New York City. He was born there, in 1821. 
He was a generous patron of the arts and sci- 
ences, and was an active member of the His- 
torical Society and the American Institute, as 
well as a corresponding member of several 
other art and historical societies, both at home 
and abroad. The literary receptions held at his 
house were attended for many years by the 
most prominent artists and authors of the 
country. 

April 20.—Hopers, Hon. S. H.; died at 
Washington, D. OC. He was born at Claren- 
don, Vt., January 12, 1804. He practised law 
in Rutland for many years, and was appointed 
Commissioner of Patents by President Fill- 
more. In 1861 he was appointed one of the 
’ commissioners of a Board of Appeals in Pat- 
ent Causes. 

April 20.—Moutton, Josepx W., historian 
and writer on law; died at Roslyn, Long Isl- 
and, N. Y., aged 85 years. Mr. Moulton was 
born at Stratford, Conn., in June, 1789, whence 
the family to which he belonged moved to Troy, 
N. Y., while he was young. He studied law, 
and, after being admitted to the bar, moved to 
Buffalo, and made a moderate fortune by in- 
vestments in real estate. He afterward came 
to this city. In 1824 and 1826, in conjunction 
with J. V. N. Yates, he published ‘‘ A History 
of the State of New York,” which, however, 
was devoted entirely to the earlier history of 
the State. His chief publications, besides 
this, were “*‘ New York as it was Seventy Years 
Ago,” ** View of the City of Orange as it was 
in 1673,” and “Chancery Practice.” During 
the later years of his life he lived in Roslyn, 
engaged in historical and legal researches. 

April 21.—WuirmarsH, Samuet, formerly 
an enterprising manufacturer of Northampton, 
Mass.; died in that town, aged 74 years. He 
formed a silk company at Northampton. This 
proving unsuccessful, he went to the West In- 
dies and introduced the growth of mulberry- 
trees and silk-worms in the mountain-region 
of Jamaica. While there his business was 
so profitable that he sent about thirty thou- 
sand dollars to Northampton with direction to 
pay in full every dollar he owed there. His 
agent informed him that twenty-five or fifty 
per cent. would-give entire satisfaction; but 
that would not satisfy Mr. Whitmarsh, who 
ordered the money to be justly distributed. 
The consequence was that the money found its 
way into the hands of almost every person in 
town. Ultimately failing in Jamaica, he re- 
turned to Northampton to end his days in de- 
pendence. 

April 28.—Gats, Levin, a distinguished law- 
yer of Maryland; died in Baltimore, aged 51. 
He was a native of Cecil County, Md. He was 
a barrister as contradistinguished from an at- 
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torney. He had a large practice, and argued 
many cases before the Court of Appeals of 
Maryland. 

April 28.— GrerEnzE, Joun OC., prominent 
merchant of New York City; was born in 
New Jersey, and, when very young, entered 
the mercantile house of N. L. & G. Griswold, 
in South Street. Ie was employed as a clerk 
in the counting-room, but, as he displayed un- 
usual commercial sagacity, he was appointed 
supercargo of the ship Panama, and other ves- 
sels, and made many voyages to South Ameri- 
ca and other parts of the world. In 1833 he 
entered the house of Russell &.Co., at Canton, 
China, and laid the foundation of his rapidly- 
accumulated and large fortune. In 1839, on 
his return to New York, he married the daugh- 
ter of the late George Griswold, and took a 
prominent part in the social, business, and 
public enterprises of the city. He had been 
for many years a director of the Bank of Com- 
merce, the Chamber of Commerce, and a man- 
ager of several of the leading charitable and 
public institutions. He took an active inter- 
est in the University of New York, and more 
especially in Princeton College, to which he 
gave a large part of his fortune. 

April 30,—CHARLIOK, OLIVER, politician and 
railroad speculator; was born in New York 
City, about the year 1810, and died at Bay- 
side, near Flushing, Long Island. 

May 5.—Butrerwortn, Samvet F., lawyer, 
politician, and speculator; died in San Fran- 
cisco. He studied and practised law in New 
York City, and was at the head of the Sub- 
Treasury in Wall Street during the Adminis- _ 
tration of President Buchanan. He was af- 
terward sent to California as Superintendent 
of the New Amaden Mining Company. He is 
said to have died worth $7,000,000 in lands 
and other real estate. 

May .—Bripptzr, THomas, United States 
minister to Ecuador; died in Guayaquil. He 
was a nephew of the famous Nicholas Bid- 
dle. He had had much experience in diplom- 
acy in British India, in Cuba, and in South 
America. In 1857 he was appointed commis- 
sioner to adjust the claims of the United States 
upon the States of Columbia. Mr. Biddle held 
the rank of colonel in the army. He served 
his country abroad more than twenty years. 

May 9.—Drimocx, Dr. Susan, of Boston, 
Mass.; was lost in the Schiller, which was 
wrecked off the coast of Cornwall, England. 
She was born in North Carolina, in 1847. 
When only twelve years old, she told her 
father she wished to study medicine and be- 
come a physician. During the war her family 
came North, and twice she applied for admis- 
sion into the Medical School of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and was twice refused. She went to 
Zarich, in Switzerland, where she graduated 
with honors. She afterward studied at Vi- 
enna, where she made a very favorable im- 
pression. Returning to Boston she became 
resident physician of the Hospital for Women 
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and Children. 
the best sense. 

May 18.—Mayer, Rev. Lronarp (0. S. B.), 
of Newark, N. J.; died in Newark. He was 
a native of Wittenberg, Germany, and came to 
the United States in 1848. When ordained 
to the priesthood he stood high as a musician, 
being at one time Musical Director of St. Vin- 
cent’s College, Pa. During the civil war he 
was pastor of a German church in Richmond, 
Va. His labors among the Confederate troops 
greatly impaired his health. He was not only 
Superior of the Benedictines of High Street, 
Newark, but also pastor of St. Mary’s Roman 
Catholic church in that city. 

May 20.—Brieut, Hon. Jussz D., lawyer 
and Senator of Indiana; died in Baltimore, 
Md., aged 63 years. He was born in Nor- 
wich, Chenango County, N. Y., December 18, 
1812. Removing to Indiana, he received an 
academic education, studied and practised law ; 
was Circuit Judge of the State, State Senator, 
United States Marshal, and Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor; was United States Senator from 1845 
to February, 1862, at which time he was ex- 
pelled on the charge of disloyalty. During 
the war, or soon after, he removed with his 
family to Carrollton, Ky., and thence to 
Covington, in each of which cities he prac- 
tised his profession. Within the past year the 
deceased had made Baltimore his home. At 
the time of his expulsion from the Senate 
party spirit ran high, and some of the best le- 
gal authorities then in the Senate, among 
whom was the late Judge Harris, of Albany, 
N. Y., defended his claim to ‘a seat in that 
body. 

May 27.—Morean, Rev. Girrsert, D. D.; 
was born in Central New York in 1791. Ear- 
ly in the present century he was active in the 
organization of Presbyterian churches and 
academies in the western sections of New 
York State. Removing to Pennsylvania in 
1836, Dr. Morgan became President of the 
Western University at Pittsburg. At the 
request of a committee of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, he prepared a report which be- 
came the basis of the educational system in 
that State. He became connected with the 
Hampden Sidney College in Virginia. He ren- 
dered important educational services in North 
Carolina, where he lived several years. Sub- 
sequently he made South Carolina his home, 
having purchased the Bradford Springs, an 
estate on the hills of the Santee River, about 
fifteen miles from Sumter, which he retained 
until his death. He was a favorite preacher, 
and contributed largely to theological jour- 
nals. In 1870 the University of New York 
conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. His latest public sermon was at the 
opening of the services in the Rev. Dr. John 
Hall’s new church on Fifth Avenue. | 

May 27.—Wrt1s, Darius, the inventor of 
_ wood type; died in Paterson, N. J., aged 75 
years. Before he made his discovery, job- 


She was highly successful in 
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printers had, for three centuries, relied on 
metal type, which, by reason of cost of the 
metal, forbade the use of very large letters. 
Mr. Wells had to invent his own tools in order 
to make his large woeden type. These tools 
have since been of great service to wood-en- 
gravers. He had served as postmaster of Pat- 
erson. 

May 29.—Baxrr, Wituram H., a well- 
known American artist; died in Brooklyn. 
He began to practise his art in New Orleans,_ 
where he became known as a very successful 
portrait-painter. About ten years ago he set- 
tled in Brooklyn. One of his most successful 
portraits is a life-size painting of Bishop 
Quintard, of Tennessee, which he painted for 
the Episcopal General Convention. For sey- 
eral years he was the principal of the Free 
School of Design of the Brooklyn Art Associ- 
ation. 

June 4.—Batou, Rev. Lewis P. W., D. D.; 
died at Detroit, Mich. He was born at Lewis- 
burg, Va., in 1814, was three years at West 
Point and afterward at Princeton. He became 
rector of St. Andrew’s, Philadelphia, and in 
1847 rector of St. Bartholomew’s, in New 
York City. Next he became rector of Christ 
Church, Baltimore, and then successively at 
Newport and Bristol, R. L., and at Middletown, 
Conn. Subsequently he was made President 
of Helmuth College and Archdeacon of Kent, 
in Canada. In November, 1874, he became 
rector of Grace Church, Detroit. For thirteen 
years he was secretary of the House of Bish- 
ops. He received during his life thirty-four 
calls. , 

June 4.—MoKenna, Rev. Mion att, first pas- 
tor of the Roman Catholic Church of St: Rose 
of Lima, in New York City ;.died at the rec- 
tory. He was born in Greencastle, County 
Donegal, Ireland, in 1820. In 1860 he visited 
the United States. He returned to Ireland, 
whence he was soon after affiliated to the arch- 
diocese of New York, where he was assigned 
in turn to assist at the parishes of St. Peter’s, 
in Barclay Street, the Transfiguration, in Mott 
Street, and St. Mary’s, in Grand Street. The 
last-named parish was divided by the then 
Archbishop (now Cardinal) McCloskey into the 
parishes of St. Mary and St. Rose of Lima, 
with Father McKenna as pastor of the Jatter. 
The parish was a very poor one. A temporary 
frame-building was at first used for a church, 
but his zeal and energy enabled him soon to 
erect a church. He was engaged in the erec- 
tion of schools for his parish at the time of his 
death. Father McKenna was a scholar, being, 
so well versed in philosophy and theology that 
his opinions in all such matters were regarded 
as authoritative. 

June 9.—James, Rey. Horace; died at Wor- 
cester, Mass. He was formerly chaplain of 
the Twenty-fifth Massachusetts Regiment, and 
in 1864 was superintendent of freedmen in the 
Department of North Carolina. 

June 11.—Ryerson, Judge Martin; died at 
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Newton, N. J., aged 60 years. He was a mem- 
ber of the Commission on the Alabama Olaims. 

June 11.—Wintoox, Prof. Josepn, director 
of the observatory at Cambridge, Mass. 

June 14.—Draxe, Samvurt G., American an- 
tiquarian ; died in Boston, Mass., at the age 
of 77 years. 
at Pittstield, N. H., and was educated at the 
common schools of the neighborhood. At the 
age of twenty he became a school-teacher, and 
continued so seven years. In 1830 Mr. Drake 
established his noted book-store in Boston, 
where he dealt in old and curious books, giv- 
ing special attention to such as related to the 
early history of this country. Hislabors as an 
antiquarian began in 1824, as editor of a re- 
print of Colonel Church’s “ History of King 
Philip’s War.” This was followed in 1832 by 
the ‘Indian Biography,” and in 1833 by “‘ The 
Book of the Indians; or, a Biography and His- 
tory of the Indians of North America,” a valu- 


‘able work, of which over ten editions have been 


published. In 1836 Mr. Drake published ‘‘ The 
Old Indian Chronicle,” being a collection of nar- 
ratives of the early colonial wars. In 1839 he 
prepared ‘Indian Captivities,” a volume con- 
taining the accounts given by settlers of the suf- 
ferings they endured while in the hands of the 
Indians. Mr. Drake began in 1847 the “‘ New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register,” 
and some years later published ‘‘ The History 
of Boston,” a large work, profusely illustrated 
with portraits, autographs, and views of build- 
ings and localities. Mr. Drake contributed to 


humerous periodicals, and imparted informa- 


tion freely to authors intent on studying the 
annals of the olden time. 

June20.—OasseEt, Dovetas, lieutenant-com- 
mander U. S. Navy; died at Germantown, 
Pa. He entered the Naval Academy in 1860, 
but, owing to the exigencies of the civil war, 
did not complete his course, but was ordered 
into active service. He participated in all the 
most important naval engagements in the Gulf 
and Atlantic squadrons. He was, in 1868, pro- 
moted to the rank he held at the time of his 
death. He had lately returned from the China 
station, where he had served as a commander of 
Japanese troops in the expedition to Formosa. 

June 20.—Lore, Darras, 2. D., was a na- 
tive of Philadelphia, and died at Auburn, N. Y. 
In 1847 he was sent to Buenos Ayres as a mis- 
sionary, and preached there to the English- 
speaking residents. Upon his return he or- 
ganized a mission in New Mexico. In the 
course of his ministry he preached in the 
Philadelphia and New Jersey Conferences. In 
1864 Dr. Lore was elected editor of the North- 
ern Ohristian Advocate, published in Syracuse, 
for the conferences of Central and Northern 
New York. His daughter, Miss Julia Lore, 
was educated and graduated as a physician, 
and recently sailed for India as a missionary. 

June 20.—Mason, M. W., inventor of the 
locomotive head-light and other useful railway 
improvements; died at Rochester, N. Y. 

Vou. xv.—37 A . 


He was born October 10, 1798, 


June 25.—Tuompson, Mortimer, a humor- 
ous writer, well known as ‘ Doesticks;” died 
in the city of New York. He was born near 
Rothester, N. Y., about forty years ago. In 
his childhood his parents moved to the West. 
He was graduated at the University of Michi- 
gan, then went to New York and obtained a 
position with Sackett, Davis & Potter, in 
Maiden Lane. Some letters from Niagara 
Falls, published in the Zribune, first brought 
him into public notice. He next appeared in 
the character of reporter of the Police Court 
for the T’ribune, his paragraphs being in rhyme. 
He then wrote a series of sketches of the for- 
tune-tellers of New York, afterward published 
in a volume, entitled ‘‘The Witches of New 
York.” He also wrote biographical articles on 
the actors of the day. Mr. Thompson wrote 
several other books, among which were ‘ Plu- 
ribustah,” ‘‘What he Says,” and ‘ Nothing to 
Say.” His literary name was “Q, K. Philan- 
der Doesticks, P. B.” Mr. Thompson was 
twice married, first to Miss Olive, a daughter 
of General Clive, of Minnesota; secondly to a 
daughter of Mrs. James Parton, or ‘‘Fanny 
Fern,” of New York City. 

June 2'7.—Horsrorp, Prof. Samur, Ovrtis, 
a well-known educator of Paterson, N. J.; 
died in that city. He was born in Falls Vil- 
lage, Litchfield County, Conn., in 1842, was 
graduated at Wesleyan University, Conn., and 
in 1850 was admitted to the bar in that State. 
He had been an instructor in Paterson for 
about twenty years. 

June 28.—CuuBBUCK, SAMUEL W., inventor 
and manufacturer of telegraph apparatus; died 
at Utica, N. Y., aged seventy-five years. He 
was born in Vermont. At an-early age he re- 
moved to Eaton, Madison County, N. Y. He 
went to Utica about thirty years ago, and es- 
tablished a shop for the manufacture of tele- 
graph instruments. He made, it is said, the 
first telegraphic instrument ever manufactured. 
One of his inventions was that by which the 
paper on the reel could be used forty times. 
The circuit-closer attachment to the key, and 
the famous ‘‘ pony” sounder, were-also invent- 
ed by him. He had a practical knowledge of 
chemistry, optics, and many other sciences, 
During the “‘ coin-fever”’ he gathered a collec- 
tion which was at one time valued at $30,000. 
Of late his taste ran to musical instruments, 
which, together with his former collection of 
mathematical, optical, and philosophical in- 
struments, the accumulation of a lifetime, filled 
a ‘‘ curiosity-shop.” 

July 2.—Warren, Epwarp A., ex-mem- 
ber of Congress from Arkansas; died in Ne- 
vada County, Ark. He was born in Greene 
County, Ala., May 2,1818, After receiving a 
liberal education he studied law. He served 
in the Mississippi Legislature in 1845 and 1846, 
and in the Legislature of Arkansas, in 1848 
and 1849, as Speaker of the House. In 1850 
he was elected State’s Attorney for the Sixth 
Judicial District of Arkansas. In 1853 Mr. 
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Warren was elected to the Thirty-third Con- 
gress from the Second District of Arkansas, as 
a Democrat. He was also a member of the 
Thirty-fifth Congress. During his service as a 
Representative he was a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Militia, and Railroads and Ca- 
nals. 

July 8.—F Lorencr, THomas B., ex-member 
of Congress from Philadelphia; died at Wash- 
ington, D.C. In earlier lite he was captain of 
the Independent Rifle Company, which was ac- 
cepted for service in Mexico. He was elected 
to Congress by the Democratic party, his rival 
being Mr. Lavin, the ‘‘ National American” 
candidate. 

July 6.—IveEs, Ropert H., senior partner in 
the firm of Brown & Ives; died at Providence, 
R. I, aged 77 years. The firm of which he 
was the senior partner at the time of his death 
was the largest cotton-manufacturing firm in 
New England. For many years it has taken 
an active interest in the general welfare of 
the State, and aided largely in promoting the 
industrial prosperity of Rhode Island. The 
firm owned or was interested in cotton-mills 
at Blackstone, Mass., and Ashton, Lonsdale, 
and Scituate, R. I., and other places, in the 
successful management of which great wealth 
was amassed. Liberality was shown toward 
the employés of the firm in the payment of 
wages, and every effort was made for their 
improvement. Libraries were established at 
the several factories, and educational opportu- 
nities were afforded the employés. The com- 
pany’s mills at Lonsdale were perhaps the most 
complete of their kind in the country. The 
firm of Brown & Ives, exercised a controlling 
influence in the Republican party of the State. 

July 7.—Barry, General Henry W.; died 
at Washington, D.C. He was born in New 
York City, and was self-educated. He taught 
school in Kentucky, and afterward became a 
lawyer at Washington. He entered the Union 
army as a private early in the war; organized 
the first regiment of colored troops raised in 
Kentucky ; commanded a brigade and for a 
time a division of the army, and was brevetted 
twice for gallant and meritorious conduct, the 
last brevet being for the rank of major-gen- 
eral. He was a member of the State Constitu- 
tional Convention of Mississippi in 1867, a 
State Senator in 1868, and the same year was 
elected to Congress in the Third District. He 
was reélected to the latter position in 1870 
and 1872. General Barry was chairman of 
the Committee on Postal Expenditures in the 
last Congress. He was an Administration Re- 
publican, and owed his political success to the 
support of the colored people. He had been 
- horn of Congress from Mississippi since 

July 7.—Pizarro, Chevalier Don Josf A.; 
died at Baltimore. He was many years con- 
sul of Spain and Mexico for the State of Mary- 
land, and Professor of the Spanish Language 
in St. Mary’s College. 
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July 8.—Biair, Franois Preston, Jr.; died 
at St. Louis. He was born at Lexington, Ky., 
February 19, 1821, and graduated at Prince- 
ton College in 1841. Returning to Washing- 
ton, where his father had charge of the Admin- 
istration organ, the Globe, he studied law and 
then went to Kentucky, where he was admitted 
to the bar in 1848. He commenced practice 
at St. Louis, but, his health failing, he made a 
journey with a party of trappers to the Rocky 
Mountains. Being in New Mexico when the war 
broke out he enlisted as a private soldier under 
Sterling Price, and engaged in all the battles . 
of the war until 1847, from that of Palo Alto 
to Buena Vista. In 1848 he returned to St. 
Louis and resumed the practice of law. He 
attached himself to the ‘‘Free-Soil” branch 
of the Democratic party, and from 1852 to 
1856 served two terms in the Missouri Legis- 
lature. He entered the House of Representa- 
tives in 1857, and from that year until 1865 
represented the St. Louis district. When the 
civil war broke out he secretly enrolled one 
thousand volunteers; he took command of the 
force as colonel, and captured Fort Jackson. ~ 
He afterward left his place in Congress, and 
with the rank of major-general he joined the 
army of General Sherman. He took part in 
the one hundred days’ siege of Vicksburg. In 
the march from Memphis to Chattanooga he. 
commanded the Fifteenth Corps, and led his 
men in the battles of Lookout Mountain and 
Missionary Ridge. In December, 1863, his 
corps having gone into winter quarters, he re- 
sumed his seat in Congress. But at the open- _ 
ing of the campaign in the subsequent fall he 
again took command, and led the Seventeenth 
Corps in General Sherman’s army in ‘the 
march to the sea.”” In 1866 he was nominated 
by President Johnson as collector of internal 
revenue at St. Louis, but was rejected by 
the Senate. He was also among the nominees 
as minister to Austria, but he was again de- 
nied confirmation. Becoming dissatisfied with 
the policy of the Republicans, he returned to 
the Democratic party, and was in 1868 its can- 
didate for the vice-presidency on the ticket 
with Mr. Seymour as President. In January, 
1871, General Blair entered again the State 
Legislature of Missouri, and in the same month 
he was elected to fill a vacancy in the United 
States Senate. He took his seat January 25th, 
and retired at the end of the term in 1872. 
Resuming his residence in St. Louis, he was 
appointed State Superintendent of Insurance, 
and held that position at the time of his death. 

July 8.—Papy, Marianno D., an eminent ~ 
lawyer of Tallahassee, Fla.; died in that city. 
Born in St. Augustine, he studied law in Talla- 
hassee, and was admitted to the bar in 1844. 
In 1846, he became Clerk of the Court of Ap- 
peals and continued in that office until 1850. 
He was member of the Legislature in 1852, 
when he was elected Attorney-General. He 
was twice reélected, and held the office until 
1860, when he declined another reélection. He 
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was an exemplary member of the Methodist 
Church. 

July 9.—LospvEtL, Dantet G.; died at Wash- 
ington, D. OC. He was about 65 years of age. 
He was supervising special agent of the Treas- 
ury Department. 

July 9.—Oseoop, Rev. Szwart M., D. D.; 
died at Chicago, Ill., aged 68 years. He was born 
in Henderson, N. Y., March 2, 1803. He was 
in 1834 appointed printer to the Baptist mission 
at Maulmain, Burmah, where he was ordained 
to the work of the ministry May 10, 1836. He 
was associated with Adoniram Judson, Euge- 
neo Kincaid, and other aes missionaries in 
India, in planting there the first Baptist church- 
es. His health failing, he returned to the 
United States in April, 1846. He closed his 
connection with the mission in 1849. Since 
that time he had been for many years in the 
service of .the Baptist Missionary Union as 
agent or district secretary—stationed, almost 


always, at Chicago, Ill. 


July 10.— Bennine, General Henry L., 


- Southern leader and judge; died in Columbus, 


Ga., aged 60 years. He was born in Columbia, 


in 1818, and commenced the practice of law. 


in that city as a partner of the noted Seaborn 
Jones, and first distinguished himself in certain 
bank cases. For some years he was Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Georgia. He went into 
the Confederate service as colonel of the Seven- 
teenth Georgia Regiment, and became brigadier- 
general of the historic Benning’s Brigade. He 
took part in every fight in Northern Virginia 


~ until wounded in the battle of the Wilderness. 


For his stubbornness and coolness in battle he 
received the sobriguet of ‘‘ Old Rock.” 

July 10.—Hotpen, Cnartes, of Portland, 
Me.; died in that city. He was for three years 
member of the State Senate, and was president 
of that body in 1848. For three years he was 
member of the Executive Council, and had also 
held several other important offices. 

July 11.—Mason, Cartes KeEmMBLE, once a 
well-known actor; died in Brooklyn. He was 
born in Peterborough, Eng., about 1800. He 
first appeared on the stage in London in 1823. 
He came to America in 1834. His final ap- 
pearance on the stage was in 1869, in conjunc- 
tion with his relative, Mrs. Scott-Siddons. 

July 11.— Mortarty, the Very Rev. Dr., 
distinguished Catholic divine; died at Villano- 
va, Delaware County, Pa. He was pastor 
of St. Augustine’s Church, in Philadelphia, at 
the time of the riots, when the edifice was de- 
stroyed by fire. 

July 11.—Sims, Henry A., architect; died in 
Philadelphia. He was born in Philadelphia, 
December 22, 1834. He was originally a civil 
engineer. He designed and constructed many 
public and private buildings in Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere. For along time he was the 
foreign correspondent of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, 

July 16.—Yarp, Rey. R. B.; died at Eliza- 
beth, N. J. He was graduated at Pennington 
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Seminary, and entered the ministry in 1848. 
Having served in various churches in Rahway, 
Morristown, and Jersey City, he was chosen 
chaplain of the First Regiment of the New 
Jersey Volunteers, and obtained the sobriquet 
of the “ Fighting Chaplain.’”? He was a Meth- 
odist and also a member of St. John’s Masonic 
Lodge, Newark, N. J. 

July 21.—Hersry, Samuet F., a Represent- 
ative in Congress from Maine; died at Bangor, 
Me. He was born in Sumner, Me., April 12, 1812. 
He began as a bank clerk, but subsequently 
engaged in the lumber-business in Maine, Min- 
nesota, and Wisconsin. He was a member of 
the Maine Legislature in 1842, of the Executive 
Council of the State in 1851 and 1852, and of 
the Legislature again in 1857, 1865, 1867, and 
1869. He was a delegate to the National Re- - 
publican Conventions in 1860 and 1864, and a 
member of the National Republican Commit- 
tee from 1864 to 1868. Mr. Hersey was elected 
in 1872 on the Republican ticket to Congress 
from the Fourth District of Maine, composed 
of the northern and northeastern sections of 
the State, bordering upon Canada. In Septem- 
ber, 1874, he was reélected to Congress. In 
the House of Representatives, he was a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

July 21.—Notan, Samuet B. B. (C. E.), in- 
ventor; died in New York City. He was born 
in Dublin, in 1808. In early life he served in 
the British naval and land forces. In 1850 he 
came to the United States for the purpose of 
selling a patent-right for the ruling of paper 
(the invention of his father), which he disposed 
of for a considerable sum. He then directed 
his attention to civil engineering, and was the 
inventor of numerous plans for the construc- 
tion of underground and elevated railroads, 
rafts to be used in case of shipwrecks, im- 
provements in pumps, valves, bridges, manu- 
He devoted a great deal 
of attention to preparing designs for an under- 
ground arcade-road, to connect the lower and 
upper quarters of this city, and on two occa- 
sions his plans embodied in a bill passed unan- 
imously both branches of the Legislature, but 
were vetoed by the Governor, on the ground 
that the proposed route would interfere with 
Central and other parks. Plans of Mr. Nolan 
were before the Rapid Transit Commissioners 
at the time of his death, and he left the world 
expecting that his long-cherished ideas would 
soon be carried into successful operation. 

July 23.—Sinerr, IsAao Merritt, inventor 
of a sewing-machine, was born at Oswego, N. 
Y., October 27, 1811, and died at Torquay, 
England, aged 63 years. Being a machinist by 
trade, Mr. Singer made himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the manufacture of sewing-ma- 
chines, and for several years he gave his undi- 
vided attention to their improvement. Moving 
from Boston to New York, he finished his ma- 
chine—which was known as a single-thread, 
chain-stitch machine—and opened a manufac- 
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tory. Mr. Singer was materially aided in his 
early efforts by Edward Clark, a wealthy law- 
yer, with whom, however, he had some trou- 
ble after having compromised the suits brought 
against him by the Howe Sewing- Machine 
Company for infringement upon patents held 
by them. The difficulty with his friend was 
finally settled, each agreeing, while retaining 
an equal interest in the machine, to place its 
manufacture in the hands of acompany. The 
profits on his invention soon made Mr. Singer 
a wealthy man, and, leaving this country, he 
took up his residence some time ago in Paris. 
He afterward went to England, where he lived 
in a curiously constructed house which he built 
at Torquay. ; 

July 24.—Yxates, Joun Lioyp, M. D.; died 
in Baltimore, aged 73 years. <A native of 
Harford County, Md., born December, 1802, 
he was graduated M. D. from the University 
of Maryland in 1822. In early life he was an 
active politician. He was held in high regard 
by his professional brethren, and was a promi- 
nent member of the Masonic fraternity, having 
been repeatedly elected ‘‘Grand High Priest 
of the Royal Arch Chapter of Maryland and 
the District of Columbia.” 

July 25.—Mumrorp, Grorce H., vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of the Western Union Tel- 
egraph Company; died at Paris, France. He 
was born in the city of Rochester, N. Y., Sep- 
tember 22, 1840. He was a graduate of Har- 
vard University, and in 1863 he was admitted 
~ to the Rochester bar, but shortly after became 
an agent of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company for the Pacific coast section of the 
line. After five years of service there, he was 
called to New York City and elected vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of the company. He had 
given particular attention to modern languages, 
and was a writer of merit, his articles on.the 
postal telegraph system having been copied 
into European newspapers. 

July 27.—Burierien, Mrs. Cxtra, preacher 
and reformer; died at Syracuse, at the age of 
48 years. She was the widow of William 
H. Burleigh, a strong advocate of antislavery 
and female suffrage principles, who died in 
Brooklyn in 1871. Mrs. Burleigh was the first 
president of the Woman’s Club of Brooklyn, 
and took an active part in the advocacy of 
woman suffrage and other liberal and reform 
movements. After the death of her husband, 
she prepared herself for the ministry, and was 
pastor of a Unitarian Church in Brooklyn, 
Conn., until 1873, when her failing health com- 
pelled her to resign the position, and she went 
to the water-cure establishment of Dr. Jack- 
son, in Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y. 
Mrs. Burleigh had a wide reputation as an able 
writer and an eloquent speaker. 

July 28.—Lamson, Colonel Truman; died 


at Bennington, Vt., aged 80 years. He was 


the inventor of the present method of rifling 
guns. From forty to fifty years ago he was 
the most distinguished ‘‘ shot” in America. 


Aug. 1.—McCasz, Rev. Dr. James D., a 
well-known Episcopal clergyman of Maryland ; 
died in Baltimore, aged 67. He was born in 
Richmond, Va., April 15, 1808. He entered 
the Methodist ministry at twenty-one, but in 
1845 he passed into the ministry of the Epis- 
copal Church, and was rector of several par- 
ishes in Virginia until 1855, when he went to 
Baltimore as associate rector of St. Paul’s 
Church. He was afterward rector of several 
other parishes in Maryland. He was held in 
high regard, and on two occasions he was 
chosen bishop, but declined, preferring a more 
retired sphere of duty. He was a man of va- 
ried attainments and philanthropic sentiments. 
He ranks as one of the founders of the Order 
of Odd-Fellows, and was the author of the 
ritual used in that order. As a Mason he was 
quite as prominent. He was Past Grand Mas- 
ter of Odd-Fellows and Past Grand Chief Pa- 
triarch of the Grand Encampment of Virginia, 
and was for anumber of years Grand Repre- 
sentative of the Grand Lodge of Virginia, dur- 
ing which time he was elected Grand Chaplain 
of the Grand Lodge. 
Past Grand High Priest of the Grand Chapter 


of Masons of Virginia, and Past Grand Chap- 


lain of the Grand Lodges of Virginia and 
Maryland. He was author of several degrees 
in Odd-Fellowship, was editor at one time of 
the Olive Branch, and also of the Odd-Fellows’ 
Magazine. _ y 

Aug. 8.—Lxrwis, Winstow, M. D., an emi- 
nent surgeon of Boston; died in that city, aged 
76 years. He was born in Boston, on July 8, 
1799, graduated at Harvard University in 1819, 
and received his degree of M. D. in 1822. He 
continued his medical studies under Dupuytren 
in Paris, and Abernethy in London, and after 
his return to this country practised his profes- 
sion with great success in Boston. For many 
years he was the consulting physician of the 


_ Massachusetts General Hospital; he served 


several terms in the State Legislature, pre- 
sided over the New England Historical and 
Genealogical Society for some time, and was 
Grand Master of the Masons in Massachusetts 
in 1855-56, and again in 1860. Dr. Lewis was 
also an eminent contributor to the medical lit- 
erature of the country. 
Aug.4.—Draxer, Commander ANDREW JAOK- 
son, U.S. Navy; died at Newark, N.J. He was 
born in Morristown, N. J., about 1818, and in 
1837 he was appointed a midshipman-at-large 
by President Jackson. When a young man he 


was noted for courage, skill as a seaman, and . 


devotion to the service. His first exploit was 
to bring home a sloop-of-war from the coast 
of Africa, when all the officers were sick with 
the yellow fever. He rose by promotion to 
the rank of commander, to which he was ap- 
pointed in 1862. He served during the war as 
commander of the sloop-of-war Sagamore and 
the double-enders Cimmarone and Josco. He 
was engaged chiefly in blockade duty off the 
coast of Florida and the long siege off Fort 
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Fisher, and also assisted in the capture of the 
rebel iron-clad Atlanta. His earlier service 
was in the West Indies and on the African and 
Pacific coasts. After the war he was appoint- 
ed to the command of the Mackinaw, and went 
to the Bay of Fundy to protect the fishing in- 
terests. He made his last cruise in 1866, and 
was retired on his return, after a long and 
faithful service. He was then appointed by 
Governor Ward a Pilot-Commissioner, and re- 
appointed by successive State administrations. 
- For the past.two years he was president of the 
board, 

Aug. 4.—Van AnpvEN, Isaao, proprietor of 
the Brooklyn Eagle, and long an enterprising 
and public-spirited citizen of Brooklyn; died 
at Poughkeepsie. He was born in the last- 
named city, in 1818. He had taken an active 
interest in the affairs of Brooklyn for over 
forty years. 

Aug. 7.—Mapven, Judge Joun B.; died at 
Long Island City, N. Y., 1875. He was born 
_ in the county of Galway, Ireland, in 1828, 
and at the age of twenty-three came to the 
United States. He was member of the State 
Assembly for several years from Queens Coun- 
ty. He was City Justice of Long Island City 
at the time of his death. 

Aug. 15.—Morris, Greorce U., commander 
in the U.S. Navy; died in Virginia. He was 
a native of Massachusetts, and was appointed 
to the Navy from that State. He entered the 
service August 14, 1836, and remained in it 
over twenty-six years, and had over fourteen 
years of active duty. He was commander of 
the Cumberland when she was sunk by the 
Merrimac in Hampton Roads. He received his 
commission as commander, July 25, 1866. His 
residence was in Georgetown, D. O. 

Aug. 17.—Parxer, Prof. Jort, L.L. D., an 
eminent jurist; died at Cambridge, Mass. He 
was born at Jaffrey, N. H., January 25, 1795, 
and was graduated at Dartmouth College in 
. 1811, becoming afterward Professor of Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence in that institution. He was 
a Justice of the Supreme Court of New Hamp- 
shire in 1833, and became OChief-Justice in 
1838. He was Royal Professor of Law at 
Cambridge University from 1847 to 1868. He 
was the author of more than twenty publi- 
cations, most of which were contributions to 
the volumes of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. , 

Aug. 17.—Wetter, Joun B.; died in New 
Orleans; was a native of Ohio, and represent- 
eda district of that State in Congress, from 
18389 to 1845. He was the first U. S. Commis- 
sioner to Mexico under the treaty of Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo. Afterward settling in California, 
he was, in 1851, sent to the U. S. Senate from 
that State. In December, 1860, he was ap- 
pointed minister to Mexico, and in 1864 he was 
a delegate to the Democratic Convention at 
Chicago. 

Aug. 23.—Epwarps, Jonaran; died in 
New Haven, Oonn., aged 77 years. He was 
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a grandson of the famous theologian, Jona- 
than Edwards ; graduated at Yale College in 
1819 ; he studied law at Judge Gould’s law- 
school at Litchfield, and commenced practice 
in Troy, N. Y., of which city he was at one 
time mayor, and several times a member of 
the Legislature of New York. 

Aug. 23.—Grover, Judge Marrin; died at 
Angelica, N. Y. He was a resident of Alle- 
ghany County, where he gained a good repu- 
tation asalawyer. He was nominated Judge 
of the Court of Appeals in 1865, to fill the un- 
expired term of Judge Henry R. Selden. He 
was a Democrat of the Silas Wright school, 
and acted with the party until the passage of 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill, when he became a 
Republican. He was firmly opposed to legis- 
lative corruption. For years he went by the 
name of the ‘‘ ragged lawyer,’”’ on account of 
his appearance in court with his garments torn, 
or sadly the worse for wear. He was very 
popular in Alleghany, Wyoming, and adjacent 
counties. He was some years since elected by 
an overwhelming majority Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of the Eighth Judicial District. 
His term did not expire until the close of De- 
cember, 1867. Unlike some judicial officers, 
he studiously avoided taking an active part in 
political gatherings and campaigns. 

Aug. 23.—Nurr, Rev. Cyrus, D. D., late 
president of the University of Indiana; died at 
Bloomington, Ind., about 64 years of age. He 
was a native of Western Pennsylvania. He 
graduated at Meadville, overcoming the diffi- 
culties of poverty in the gaining of his edu- 
cation. He came to Indiana in 1888, and 
was the first president of Asbury University, 
Greencastle, organizing that college with three 
scholars in a small room twelve by fifteen feet, 
which is yet standing. He remained president 
until the election of Bishop Simpson, in 1839, 
and then took the place of Professor of Greek. 
He continued in that relation, and as. vice- 
president of the university, until the retire- 
ment of Dr. Ourry from the presidency again 
placed him in charge for a period of eighteen 
or twenty months, the presidency being then 
filled by Bishop Bowman. In 1860 Dr. Nutt 
was elected president of the State University, 
and remained at its head until July, 1875. As 
an evidence of his devotion to the educational 
work, and especially to Asbury University, it 
may be mentioned that during the first three 
years of the history of that institution he did 
not receive money enough to pay the postage 
on his correspondence; but he remained at his 
post, and had the satisfaction of seeing the uni- 
versity become known and honored through- 
out the country. 

Aug. 29.—Wnaitt, Franx J., brigadier-gen- 
eral; died in San Francisco, aged 83 years. In 
1861, when only nineteen, he contributed to 
the raising of the Tenth New York Regiment. 
The same year he was placed in command of 
the Union outposts near Hampton. He served 
as a member of General Fremont’s staff while 
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that officer was in the Department of Missouri. 
In October, 1861, at the head of his ‘‘ Prairie 
Scouts,” he recaptured Lexington. Although 
wounded, and at the head of only twenty- 
two men, he held Springfield thirty-six hours 
against a large force until reénforcements ar- 
rived. In the closing years of the war he was 
governor of the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 
After the war he was made brigadier-general, 
and, after serving a short time in Texas, he 
settled in St. Louis, studied law, was admitted 
to the bar of St. Louis, and was elected to the 
State Legislature. 

Sept. 1.—Smitn, Gronse H., second presi- 
dent of the Church of the ‘‘ Latter-Day Saints;” 
died at Salt Lake City. 

Sept. 2.—Huxt, U. C., musician; died in Pat- 
erson, N. J. He was born in Boston; gave 
lessons in New York on the violin and piano; 
studied music in Cassel, Germany, under the 
celebrated violinist Louis Spohr; originated 
the idea of the Philharmonic Society, which 
was the pride of his life; was president for 
many years, and played first-violin in the or- 
chestra until two years ago; became pecu- 
niarily embarrassed, and committed suicide. 

Sept. 4.—Btatourorp, Ricnarp M.; died 
at Newport, R. I., aged 77 years. He was 
born at Stratford, Conn., in 1798, and grad- 
uated at Union College in 1818, Studying 
law in Jamaica, L. I., he began practice in 
New York City. Mr. Blatchford rapidly rose 
in his profession, and in 1826 he received the 
appointment of financial agent and counsel in 
the United States for the Bank of England. 
Ata later date he held the same position in 
relation to the Bank of the United States, and 
in 1836, when the charter of that bank ex- 
pired, he satisfactorily settled the affairs be- 
tween it and the Bank of England. In 1855 
he was elected member of the Assembly from 
the Fifteenth Ward of New York City, and in 
April, 1859, he was appointed Commissioner 
of Central Park, which position he held until 
April 20, 1870, when he was removed by the 
operation of the new charter. On December 
8, 1872, Mayor Hall appointed him as a Com- 
missioner of Public Parks, and he remained in 
office until the adoption of the present char- 
ter. At the beginning of the late war, Mr. 
Blatchford became a very prominent member 
of the Union Defense Committee, and Presi- 
dent Lincoln appointed him on the committee 
charged with the disbursement of the large 
sums of money appropriated for obtaining sol- 
diers for the Union army. Besides Mr. Blatch- 
ford, that committee consisted of ex-Governor 
Dix and George Opdyke. In 1862 President 
Lincoln appointed Mr. Blatchford United States 
minister at Rome, and he discharged the duties 
of that office to the satisfaction of the Admin- 
istration under which he acted. He was a 
personal friend of Daniel Webster, who select- 
ed him as one of the executors of his will. 

Sept. 6.—Brown, Judge Joun W.; died at 

Newburg, N. Y., aged 78 years. He was born 


at Dundee, Scotland, October 11, 1796. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1818. At the time 
of his death he was Judge of the Supreme 
Court for the Second Judicial District. 

Sept. 9.—Lyon, Cares; died at Rossville, 
Staten Island. He formerly resided at Lyons- 
dale, in Lewis County, N.Y. He was appoint- 
ed consul at Shanghai, China, by President 
Polk, in 1845, and on his return was elected 
to the State Assembly, and afterward to the 
State Senate. In 1853 he was elected to Con- 
gress. In 1864 he was appointed Governor of 


Idaho Territory, which position he held two 


years. His later life was passed at Rossville, 
Staten Island, N. Y., where he purchased and 


restored the country-seat known as ‘Ross 


Castle.” 

Sept. 10.—Wooprvrr, Lewis BarTHOLOMEW, 
lawyer and judge, of New York; died at Litch- 
field, Conn., at the age of 65. He was born 
in Litchfield, and entered Yale College in 1830, 
After graduating he studied law in Judge 
Gould’s law-school in Litchfield. He began 
practice in New York City, and was associated 
for a number of years with the celebrated 
George Wood, also with Mr. Goodman. His 
first judicial office was that of Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas, in 1855. He after- 
ward became Judge of the Superior Court. 
At the expiration of his term he returned to 
practice, and formed a partnership with Mr. 
Sandford. In 1867 he was appointed Judge 
of the Court of Appeals. President Grant, 
December 22, 1869, appointed him United 
States Circuit Judge, in place of Judge John 
K. Porter, resigned. His circuit included 
New York, Vermont, and Connecticut. 

Sept. 11.—Biow, Henry T., of Missouri; 
died at Saratoga. He was born in Virginia in 
18138, but went to Missouri in 1830, and grad- 
uated at St. Louis University. He then en- 
gaged in the lead and drug business, in which 
he was very successful. Before the war he 
took a prominent part in the antislavery move- 


ment, and served four years in the State Sen- | 


ate. In 1861 he was appointed by President 
Lincoln as minister to Ve 
signed in less than a year. He was a Repub- 
lican member of Congress from 1863 to 1867, 
and served on the Committee of Ways and 
Means. He was minister to Brazil from 1869 
to 1871, and was appointed one of the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia under 
the recent act of Congress, but declined to ac- 
cept the position. Mr. Blow evinced a warm 
interest in the progress of Missouri, and was 
identified with the general advancement of the 
State. | | 
Sept. 11.—Stonx, Horatio, a distinguished 
American sculptor; died at Carrara, Italy. 
Sept. 14.—Lapuam, InorEaseE A., a scientist 
of wide reputation; died at Oconomewa, Wis. 
He was bornin Palmyra, Wayne Connty, N. Y., 
March 7, 1811. In early life he became a civil 
engineer. While residing at Columbus, from 
1833 to 1885, as secretary of the Ohio Canal 
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Commissioners, he devoted his leisure to col- 
lecting an herbarium, and served on a com- 
mittee to report on the subject of a geological 
survey of the State of Ohio. In 1836 he re- 
moved to Milwaukee, Wis., where he began 
his career as author. In 1844 he published 
‘‘ Wisconsin: Its Geography and Topography, 
History, Geology, and Mineralogy,” and, in 
1855, a geological map of Wisconsin, com- 
piled in great measure from personal obser- 
vations. In the same year appeared his ‘‘ An- 
tiquities of Wisconsin,” published in the sev- 
enth volume of the Smithsonian ‘‘ Contribu- 
tions to Knowledge,” the result of investiga- 
tions undertaken in behalf of the American An- 
tiquarian Society. He contributed numerous 
papers to the scientific periodicals, and was 
the first to ascertain that there is a slight lunar 
tide on Lake Michigan. The country is ina 
great measure indebted to Prof. Lapham for 
the present system of weather probabilities. 
Acting in concert with the Hon. Henry E. 
. Paine, of Milwaukee, he advocated and framed 
the law of 1870, which established the Signal- 
Office. Prof. Lapham was, until lately, State 
Geologist of Wisconsin, and retained an active 
interest in scientific progress until the close of 
his career. . 

Sept. 15.—Stone, Witt1am Otiver, N. A., 
a portrait-painter of New York City; died at 
Newport, R.I. The Stuyvesants and other old 
New York families are the possessors of many 
of his finest portraits. 

Sept. 20.—WeEExs, Crrus, M. D., over forty 
years practising physician in the city of New 
York. He was a native of New Hampshire, 
and received his diploma from the Medical 
School at Cambridge, Mass. Commencing 
practice in New York City, he contributed to 
The New-Yorker. We was an active member 
of the New York Academy of Medicine, and, 
like the late Dr. Francis, he formerly attract- 
ed to his house, No. 434 Broome Street, some 
of the leading literary men of the day. Of 
late, he had resided at Bloomfield, N. J. 

Sept. 21.—Smitu, Josepu, M. D.; died at 
Lexington, Ky. He was born near Danville, 
Boyle County, Ky., January 8, 1815. He was 
educated at Centre College, took his first med- 
ical degree in 1836, another in 1838, and prac- 
tised medicine for thirty years in Danville. Dr. 
Smith removed to Lexington eight years before 
his death. He was a member of the Board of 
Kentucky University, and professor in the 
Medical Department of the same. 

Sept. 22.—CuamBers, Rev. Joun; died in 
Philadelphia, aged’ 78 years. He had been 
pastor of a Presbyterian Church there for about 
fifty years, and was, during nearly all that time, 
, & very popular preacher. 

Sept. 23.—Krackxowizer, Ernest, M. D.; 
died at Sing Sing, N. Y. He was born in 
Austria, in 1821, and studied medicine at Vi- 
enna. Several years ago he came to America, 
and settled in Brooklyn, N. Y., where he prac- 
tised until 1857, when he removed to the city 
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of New York. He excelled in surgery, and was 
a member of several medical societies. He was 
also attached to the staff of the Mount Sinai 
and other hospitals. He was well known and 
highly esteemed by the Germans of New York. 

Sept. 24.—Harou, Isrart T.; died in Buffalo, 
aged 67 years. Graduating at Union College, 
he went to Buffalo in 1828, and practised law. 
He was Assistant Secretary of State in 1829- 
30; was elected member of Assembly in 1852, 
and of Congress in 1856; was appointed Post- 
master of Buffalo in November, 1859, and 
served till the spring of 1861. He was elected 
a member of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1867-68, and acted as Commissioner of the 
teciprocity Treaty in 1869-70. Mr. Hatch 
was for many years engaged in banking busi- 
ness, and prominently connected with the 
elevating and dock enterprises in Buffalo. 

Sept. 24.—Rryno.ps, Joun H.; died in Kin- 
derhook, N.Y. About twenty years ago he 
was a prominent member of the bar of the 
State of New York, being the contemporary 
of Nicholas Hill, John K. Porter, and Augustus 
Beach. In 1858 he was a member of Congress, 
and in 1873 he became Commissioner of Ap- 
peals. 

Sept. 28.—Porteots, Rev. Groree B., pastor 
of All-Souls’ Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.; was 
drowned at Sea Cliff, Long Island, aged about 
45 years. He was anative of Scotland. After 
studying law in the University of Glasgow, and 
medicine in the Andersonian University, in the 
same city, he studied theology in King’s College, 
London. He was afterward engaged as Epis- 
copal clergyman in London and other parts of 
England, but, after ten years’ service, becoming 
dissatisfied with the Anglican Church, in 1873 
he came to the United States. After a short 
term of service here, in connection with the 
American Episcopal Church, he became a Unita- 
rian.of the theistic school of Theodore Parker. 
He was the author of several novels, treatises, 
and pamphlets, and was a contributor to some 
British magazines. He was for a few years 
editor of a religious monthly and a London 
daily paper. He also lectured on ‘‘ Genius,” 
‘‘Sectarianism,” ‘‘Savonarola,” ‘‘ Progress,” 
and ‘‘ National Characteristics.” He'was a 
versatile writer and popular speaker. 

Oct. 2.—Spatpine, General [Ra, military 
leader and railroad engineer; died in New 
York City, aged 57 years. Educated as a civil 
engineer, he began to practise his profession 
when only twenty-one years old, and was con- 
nected with several railroads in the western 
part of New York State and in Canada. During 
the civil war he was major of the Fiftieth New 
York Volunteers. He rose to the rank of 
brevet brigadier-general. At the close of the 
war he returned to his profession, and became 
chief-engineer of the Utica, Chenango & Sus- 
quehanna Railroad, engineer-in-chief of the 
Costa Rica Railroad, and chief-engineer of the 
Minnesota division of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. 
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Oct. 3.—HEGEMAN, WILLIAM, senior partner 
in the firm of Hegeman & Oo.; died in the 
city of New York, where he was born, in 1816, 
his father being Judge Adrian Hegeman. “He 
was a man of versatile talents and of a genial 
disposition. At one time he had under his 
control several drug-stores, in various parts of 
the country and in New York City. With all 
his business cares, Mr. Hegeman found time to 
attend to several other pursuits. He was for 
many years president of the College of Phar- 
macy, and an active member of the Century 
Club, of the Wnion League Club, and of the 
St. Nicholas Society. Well versed in chemistry 
and kindred sciences, he was a painter and 
musician for hisown amusement. He was also 
a good critic and liberal patron of the fine arts 
and literature. 

Oct. 4.—CHATFIELD, ANDREW G.; died at 
Belle Plain, Minn. He was Judge of one of the 
District Courts of Minnesota. He was ap- 
pointed to the office of Territorial Judge by 
President Pierce. 

Oct. 5.—Hatnes, General J. M.; died at 
Charlestown, Mass. He was formerly Adjutant- 
General of New Hampshire, and took a promi- 
nent part in enrolling and equipping the troops 
of that State during the civil war. 

Oct. 6.—PiunKETT, JAMES Lysacut, master 
in U.S. Navy; died in Brooklyn, aged 34 years. 
He was born in Berkshire, England, and entered 
the U.S. Navy, as a master’s mate, in 1858, 
and served throughout the war, winning his 
position as a master by meritorious service and 
signal bravery. He commanded the naval part 
of the parade when medals were distributed 
to the veterans of the army and navy, in Brook- 
lyn, at the close of the war. Afterward he 
served for a short time as a commissioned offi- 
cer of the Peruvian Navy. He had been re- 
cently engaged in the merchant service. 

Oct. 9.—MoKinney, Judge Rozpert J.; died 
at Knoxville, Tenn. He was.for many years 
one of the Judges of the Supreme Court, and 
one of the most eminent jurists of the State. 

Oct. 11.—Jounson, Wit1am H.; died at 
Seneca Falls. He had represented the Twenty- 
sixth Senatorial District for the last four years. 
He was born in Volney, Oswego County, in 
1820, and was for many years engaged in manu- 
facturing at Seneca Falls. He was an active 
member of the Democratic party. 

Oct. 18.—Presoort, Dr. Witr1am; died in 
New Hampshire, aged 86 years. He was born 
in Gilmanton, December 29, 1788. At the 
age of sixteen he was indentured to a farmer, 
who was so parsimonious that he compelled the 
boy to spend the hours usually devoted to rest 
in gathering chestnuts with which to purchase 
his school-books. At the age of twenty-one he 
had such an education as he could receive by at- 
tending the common school two months in the 
year. He then learned mathematics, naviga- 
tion, and surveying, under the private instruc- 
tion of two clergymen, afterward taught school, 
studied medicine, and graduated, in 1815, from 
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the Dartmouth Medical College. He practised 
medicine in Gilmanton and Lynn. He repre- 
sented Gilmanton in the Legislature, and the 
Sixth District in the State Senate. He was a 
member of a great number of literary and 
scientific societies, and was connected with 
the Masonic fraternity, having received the 
council degrees at Concord, in 1869. He was 
an enthusiastic collector of minerals, shells, ete. 
He wrote the ‘“‘ Prescott Memorial,” a history 
of the Prescott family in the United States. 
In faith he was a Methodist, but in charity of 
the ‘Church universal.” 

Oct. 19.—ANpERSON, Henry James, M.D., 
LL. D., a distinguished man of science, was 
born in New York, January 6, 1798; died at La- 
hore, Northern Hindostan, aged 77 years. He 
was graduated at Columbia College, N. Y., in 
1818, at the age of twenty, and at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in 1824. He became 
a Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy at 
Columbia College in 1826 and emeritus pro- 
fessor in 1866. After discharging the duties 
of his professorship for more than twenty-five 
years, he was obliged to resign in consequence 
of the serious illness of his wife, with whom 
he visited Europe. While in France he became 
acquainted with the celebrated French astron- 
omer Arago, and at this time entered. the 
Catholic Church, of which at the time of his 
death he was one of the most distinguished 
American Jaymen. He was one of the band 
of pilgrims who left the United States in 1874 
on a visit to Lourdes, in the south of France, 
and who were received with special marks of 
favor by Pius IX. Leaving the fellow-pil- 
grims after they had accomplished their pik 
grimage, he joined the American Scientific Ex- 
pedition appointed by the Government of the 
United States to witness the transit of Venus, 
and in the performance of the duties connected 
therewith visited Australia. He next pro- 
ceeded to India, where, after ascending and 
descending one of the highest peaks of the 
Himalayas, he died of diarrhea at Lahore, 
Dr. Anderson was held in high regard by his 
fellow-Catholics throughout the United States 
and by the Pope, who on more than one occa- 
sion alluded in terms of praise to his services 
in the cause of religion. He was for many 
years president of the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul. He was also one of the early mem- 
bers and founders of the Catholic Protectory 
in Westchester, N. Y. To Dr. Anderson the 
Catholic Union of New York is mainly indebt- 
ed for its origin. He was an ardent and de- 
voted student in the natural sciences, and it is 
thought his death was hastened. by his exces- 
sive exertions in his last scientific exploration. 
He was the author of two works: “Geology 
of Lieutenant Lynch’s Expedition to the Dead 
Sea,” and ‘‘ Geological Reconnoissance of Part 
of the Holy Land,” 1848, published by the 
United States Government. 

Oct. 21.—Davis, R. T.; died at Louisville, 
Ky. He was the eldest son of the late Senator 
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Garrett Davis, was president of the Northern 
Bank of Kentucky, and a leading member of 
the bar of Bourbon County. His death is sup- 
posed to have been caused by an overdose of 
chloral used as an anodyne. 

Oct. 21.—Hupson, Freperiox, formerly man- 
aging editor of the New York Herald; died at 
Concord, Mass. He was born in Quincy, Mass., 
in 1819, and received his education partly in 
Concord and partly in Boston, where in 1830 
he graduated in the Mayhew School. In 1836 
he went to New York. In 1837, then a boy of 
seventeen, he was employed by James Gordon 
Bennett as an office factotum. He rose to be 
a reporter, and then to the position of manag- 
ing editor. He was connected with the Her- 
ald nearly thirty years, retiring in April, 1866, 
and thenceforth residing in Concord. In 1872 
he published a “ History of Journalism in Amer- 
ica.” Itis a faithful and comprehensive chron- 
icle of the rise and progress of newspaper 
literature in the United States. In the spring 
.of 1875 he wrote an entertaining magazine 
article on the ‘* Concord Fight.” 

Oct. 22.—Fittmore, Isaac O., D. D.; died 
at Green Island, N. Y. After completing his 
studies at a theological seminary he was or- 
dained pastor of the Presbyterian Church at 
Cambridge, N. Y., in 18438. He labored in 
Cambridge twelve years, during which the 
church had several powerful revivals. He was 
afterward pastor at Batavia and Syracuse, and 
preached for a short time at Knowlesville, at 
Jordan, N. Y., and at Green Island. Taking 
a trip to California and Oregon for the recov- 
ery of his health, he also preached in several 
destitute places in those States. 

Oct. 22.—HxBarp, WititaM; died in Chelsea, 
Vt., aged 75 years. He was born in Windham 
County, Vt., November 29, 1800 In 1842 he 
was elected Judge of the Supréme Court of 
Vermont, and again in 1844. For several years 
he represented his State in both branches of the 
Legislature, and was a delegate to the Repub- 
lican National Convention of 1860. He repre- 
sented the Second District in the Thirty-first 
and Thirty-second Congresses. 

Oct, 22.—Merrepiru, General Sotomon; died 
at Cambridge City, Ind. He was born in Guil- 
ford County, N.C., in May, 1810. In 1830 he 
removed to Wayne County, Ind., and settled 
in Cambridge City in 1840. For three terms, 
beginning in 1846, he’represented his county 
in the State Legislature. In 1849 he was United 
States Marshal of Indiana. In the civil war 
he led to the field, as colonel, the Sixty-ninth 
Indiana Volunteers. He was afterward made 
brigadier-general, and received the rank of 
major-general at the close of the war. He was 
popularly known as the commander of the 
‘“‘Tron Brigade.” During four years he fought 
on many fields, and was dangerously wounded 
at Gettysburg. At the close of the war he was 
appointed Surveyor-General for Montana. Re- 
tiring in 1868, he devoted his energies to rais- 
ing blooded cattle. 
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Oct. 24.—Carrutu, Uri, journalist; died at 
Vineland, N.J. He was born in the State of 
New York, studied law, and became editor of 
the Vineland Independent. He was shot by 
Mr. Charles K. Landis in March, 1875, and car- 
ried the bullet in his brain until he died. 

Oct. 25.—Atuon, Dr. James §8., physician 
and politician, of Indiana; died at Indianapolis, 
Ind. He was born in Loudon County, Va., 
April 1, 1811. His parents settled in that part 
of Indiana Territory known as “ Clark’s Grant.” 
In early life he went to the common school in 
the winter months, and worked on his father’s 
farm during the rest of the year. After he had 
grown to manhood he studied medicine, grad- 
uating at the Medical College of Louisville, Ky. 
In 1846 he received the appointment of surgeon 
of an Indiana regiment, to serve under General 
Taylor in the Mexican War. He served first in 
the Third and then in the Fifth Regiment. At 
the close of the war he was elected State Sen- 
ator. He was a member of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1850, and was, in 1853, appoint- 
ed superintendent of the Hospital for the Insane. 
On retiring from the hospital he was elected 
Secretary of State, and filled the office for two 
years. For many years he was an ardent Meth- 
odist, but subsequently became a communicant 
in the Episcopal Church. He was the father 
of the poetess Hetty Athon Morrison. 

Oct. 27.—Artuur, Rev. Dr. Witttam; died 
at Newtonville, near Albany, N.Y. He was 
born of Scotch-Irish parentage, in Antrim, Ire- 
land, in 1796, and was graduated at Belfast 
College. While a young man he came to the 
United States, and, after studying law fora 
short time, was called to the Baptist ministry. 
After preaching in Vermont and Western New 
York, he settled as pastor of the Calvary Bap- 
tist Church of Albany, N.Y., where he remained 
from 1855 to 1863. He afterward removed to 
Schenectady, where he published a magazine, 
called the Antiquarian. A few years later he 
published a work on the origin and import of 
‘“‘ Family Names,” which was favorably received 
both in this country and in Europe. During 
the last ten years he had lived in retirement, 
preaching occasionally, and giving much time 
to literary pursuits. 

Nov. 1.—Youne, Captain Toomas G.; died at 
Augusta, Me. For the past four years he was 
Assistant State Librarian. He was a veteran 
whaleman, and sailed out of New Bedford for 
forty years. He made quite a reputation, near 
the close of the war, by his refusal to surrender 
his whaling-vessel, the bark Favorite, to the 
pirate Shenandoah, in the Arctic Ocean. The 
commander of the Shenandoah admired the 
old man’s bravery so much that he did not fire 
a shot at the craft, but with an armed boat’s 
crew brought him and his crew off. 

Nov. 4.—Briopexrr, Witt1AM TiLpEN, manu- 
facturer ; died in New York City, aged 52 years. 
By his taste, geniality, benevolence, and public 
spirit, he won many friends. The fine begin- 
nings of the New York Metropolitan Museum ~ 
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are due, in great part, to his liberality and 
energetic exertions. He was also a generous, 
but discriminating, patron of American art. 

Nov. 7.—AntHOoN, General Witt1am Henry, 
a prominent lawyer of New York City. He 
was commonly known as General Anthon, a 
title conferred on him by his position of Judge 
Advocate-General on Governor Morgan’s staff 
during the late war. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1848. For one term he was a member 
of the State Legislature. He was as a lawyer 
engaged in several remarkable cases, one of 
which was the Brinckly divorce case. In 1858 
he defended the rioters who burnt the Quaran- 
tine buildings on Staten Island. He purchased 
and laid out the Jerome Park and race-course 
for Mr. Jerome. He was ason of the late John 
Anthon, president of the Law Institute of New 
York, and a nephew of the late Prof. Charles 
Anthon, of Columbia. College. 

Nov. 9.—Tiox, Isaac P., aged 42 years. He 
was a prolific inventor, having taken out letters- 
patent for more than sixty inventions. 

Nov. 18.—Mi1zs, Rev. Jamzs B., D. D.; died 
at Worcester, Mass. He was corresponding 
secretary of the Peace Society, and, as such, 
took a leading part in a series of annual con- 
gresses for the reform and codification of inter- 
national law, especially with a view to secure 
the settlement of contentions among nations 
by the arbitration of commissioners. 

Nov. 17.—F arweEtt, SamvEL, of Utica, N.Y.; 
died at Saginaw, Mich. He was known through- 
out the United States, for fifty years, as a lead- 
ing contractor for the building of public works, 
He began to work on the Erie Canal in 1825. 
He completed contracts for the slackwater 
navigation in the Lehigh River in 1835, the 
Croton Aqueduct in 1838, and in subsequent 
years the Boston Water-Works, New York & 
Erie Railway, Great Western Railway of Cana- 
da, Utica & Black River Railroad, Brooklyn 
Water-Works, and the Flint & Pére Marquette 
Railway. Of the railway last mentioned he 
was the vice-president and principal stock- 
holder. 

Nov. 23.—Foster, Joun; died in Jacksonville, 
Ala. He was born in Rowe, Mass., February 
7, 1817, was graduated at Williams College, 
Mass., in 1834, and read law at Troy, N. Y. 
In early life he settled in Jacksonville as a law- 
yer, and in the course of his practice rose to 
the first rank of his profession. He was elected 
Chancellor in 1856, and was reélected in 1862, 
serving until 1865. Mr. Foster was a member 
of the Constitutional Convention of 1865, and 
was on the “Committee on the Constitution.” 

Nov. 23.—Wrt1s, Joun, Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts. He was born 
at Rowe, Franklin County, Mass., 1818, and 
was graduated at Williams College in 1837. 
Completing a course of law at the Harvard 
Law-School, he commenced practice at Chico- 
pee. He was afterward Probate Judge of 
Hampden County. He was appointed to the 
Supreme Bench in 1868, 
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Nov. 30.— Avery, Brnzamin P., United 
States minister to China; died aged about 47 
years. He was a native of the city of New 
York. He embarked for California in 1849, to 
engage in mining. But it was as a journalist 
that he gained his reputation, particularly dur- 
ing his ten years’ connection with the San 
Francisco Bulletin. For a year he was the 
Washington correspondent of that journal. 
He became editor of the Overland Monthly in 
January, 1874, and continued his connection 
with that periodical until his departure for 
China, in August of the same year. He suc- 
ceeded Mr. Low as United States minister at 
Peking. As the United States has been at 
peace with China, Mr. Avery had no oppor- 
tunity for displaying his diplomatic skill. 

Dec. 2.—Stroup, Revsen W., Canal-Commis- 
sioner; died at Syracuse, aged 34 years. He 
was elected Canal-Commissioner in 1872, on 
the ticket with Governor Dix. He had charge 
of the middle division of the canals. 

Dec, 3.—Armssy, James H., M. D., an emi- 
nent physician of Albany, N. Y.; died in that 
city. He was born in Sutton, Mass., December 
31, 1809. 
father’s farm and in the common school, ex- 
cept a brief period at the Worcester and Mon- 
son Academies, In 1830 he went to Albany, 
and studied medicine in the office of Dr. Al- 
den March, and in 1833 he graduated at the 
Vermont Academy of Medicine. Returning 
to Albany, he became a teacher in a private 
medical school. In 1834 he was appointed 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the 
Vermont Academy of Medicine. He retained 
this position about six years, and then devoted 
himself to the founding of a university in 
Albany. He raised $10,000 for that object, 
and delivered in that city the first American 
course of medical lectures that was illustrated 
by dissections of the human body. In 1839, 
and again in 1845, he visited Europe for the 
purpose of inspecting the principal medical 
institutions of the Old World. In 1861 he was 
appointed United States consul at Naples. He 
was a warm and intelligent friend of the fine 
arts and of young artists. He was very popu- 
lar as a lecturer on anatomy and physiology, 
and gave lectures on these subjects not only 
in various parts of the State of New York, 
but in Naples, while residing in that city. He 
was one of the originators of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, was one of the founders 
of the Albany Medical College, and for many 
years one of its principal professors, and was 


instrumental in founding the Dudley Observa- ~ 


tory. He also had an extensive practice, and 
was highly esteemed by the leading residents 
of the State capital. 

Dec. 4.—Dentn, Miss Susan, a well-known 
American actress; died at Bluffton, Ind., from 
injuries caused by a fall upon the stage, while 
playing in Indianapolis. She was born in Phil- 
adelphia, March 22, 1885. She had much 
ability, and was at one time a favorite in New 


His early years were spent on his . 


¢ 
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York. Of late she had acted very successfully 
in California and other parts of the West, where 
her popularity was undiminished. 

Dec. 5.—Duane, Rev. Ricuarp B., D. D.; 
died in Bergen, N. J., at the age of 53 years. 
In early life he engaged in business; in 1847 
he became a candidate for holy orders; in 1850 
he was ordained deacon, and in 1851 ordained 
to the priesthood. He was successively rector 
of Grace Church, Honesdale, Pa., St. Michael’s 
Church, Trenton, N. J., and of St. John’s, 
Providence, R. I. At the time of his death he 
held the office of secretary and agent of the 
Foreign Committee of the (Episcopal) Board 
of Missions. 

Dec. 7.—Dtoxinson, Rev. Baxter, D. D.; 
died in Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 81 years. He 
was graduated at Yale College in 1817, and at 
Andover in 1821. He was ordained at Long 
Meadow, Mass., in 1823, where he was settled 
six years. From 1829 to 1833 he was pastor 
’ of the Third Presbyterian Church, Newark, 
N.J., whence he went to Lane Theological 
‘Seminary and taught there as Professor of Sa- 
cred Rhetoric and Pastoral Care four years, 
until 1839. Then he removed to Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, and taught until 1847. Sub- 
sequently he was engaged in the service of the 
American and Foreign Christian Union, and of 
the American Board of Foreign Missions. 

Dec. 7.—Payne, Rev. Smuirn, D. D.; died 
in New York City. He wasa native of Ire- 
Jand, but was educated at Eton, England. He 
came to this country when a young man, stud- 


ied for the ministry, and was pastor at Eliza-. 


beth, N. Y., Middletown, Conn., Yonkers, and 
Calvary Church in New York. In 1844 he be- 
came rector of St. John’s Church in Washing- 
ton, and remained there twenty years. Since 
1865 he had resided quietly in New York City. 

Dec. 10,—Cnantzer, Mrs. Jonn WinTHROP; 
died in New York City. She was the daugh- 
ter of Samuel Ward and Emily Astor, the 
daughter of William B. Astor, by the death of 
whom (November 24th) she came into the pos- 
session of a large fortune. By his will Mr. 
Astor gave Mrs. Chanler a life-estate in a house 
on Madison Avenue, in his country-seat in 
Dutchess Oounty, in a large amount of real 
estate out of John Jacob Astor’s residuary 
estate, and $375,000. She also received abso- 
lutely a large quantity of real estate. She was 
in the 88th year of her age. 

Dec. 12.—Jones, Mrs. Mretrnpa, once a pop- 
ular actress; died in Boston, aged 60 years. 
Her maiden name was Topping. She made 
her first appearance on the stage at the Bow- 
ery Theatre, New York, in February, 1837. 
She was then the wife of Mr. George Jones, 
from whom she was afterward divorced, and 
who still survives as the ‘“‘Coynt Johannes.” 
She dropped the name of Mrs. George Jones 
about twenty years ago. At one period in her 


professional career she was associated with. 


the late Edwin Forrest. In her last days she 
was poor and afflicted. Her début was made 
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on an occasion when her husband took a 
benefit. 

Dec. 18.—Morean, Brigadier-General Cuas. 
H.; died in Alcatraz Island, Cal. He was 
major of the Fourth Artillery, U.S. A. He 
was born in the State of New York; was a 
graduate of West Point, and in 1857 was as- 
signed the Third Regiment of Artillery. In 
1863 he joined the Volunteers, with the rank 
of major, and at the close of the war received 
the brevet of brigadier-general. 

Dec. 19.—Eppy, Epwarp, American trage- 

dian; died at Kingston, Jamaica, aged 54 years. 
He was born in Troy, N. Y., and commenced 
his theatrical career in Albany. About 1848 
he went to New York City, where he played 
in several theatres, and afterward in other cities 
of the United States. During his lifetime he 
managed almost all the theatres in New York 
City. 
Dec. 20.—Senecer, Wittiam U., an eminent 
geologist ; died at Port Jervis, N. Y., aged 83 
years. He was born in Austria, and was a ge- 
ologist in the employment of that Government 
for thirty-eight years, having charge of the 
survey of the Tyrol, and for a time was super- 
intendent of the Government salt-works at 
Hall in the Tyrol. He removed to this coun- 
try in 1840. 

Dec. 22.—Bost, WILLIAM, a journalist; died 
in Baltimore, Md., aged 79 years. At the age 
of nineteen, having achieved collegiate honors, 
he became one of the editors and proprietors 
of the Baltimore American, and held these re- 
lations for nearly forty years. 

Dec. 22.—Ivrs, Rev. Dwient, D. D.; died 
at Conway, Mass., aged 70 years. He was 
born in West Springfield (now a part of Hol- 
yoke), Mass., September 21, 1805. He was 
graduated in Brown University in 1885. After 
completing his studies he settled first at Spring- 
field, Mass., and next at Alton, Ill. After re- 
maining three years at the West, he returned 
and settled as pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in Suffield, Conn., where he continued 
for thirty-four years. For many years he took 
a leading part in the Baptist councils and con- 
ventions of Connecticut, and especially in ad- 
vancing the prosperity of Baptist educational 
institutions. ath 

Dec, 25.—Apams, Rey. Grorae E., D. D.; 
died at Orange, N.J., aged 74 years. He wasa 
native of Bangor, Me., and for forty years was 
pastor of the chapel of Bowdoin College at 
New Brunswick, Me. He then moved to Or- 
ange, N. J., and preached as his enfeebled 
health would permit, until Trinity Congrega- 
tional Church in Orange was formed, when he 
accepted the pastorate, limiting his term to . 
five years. This period expired in 1874. By 
many he was highly esteemed as pastor, ora- 
tor, writer, and friend., During many years 
he wrote much for the press. 

Dee, 27.—Ricuarpson, Witttam A.; died at 
Quincy, Ill. He was born in Kentucky: in 
1811, became a lawyer and settled in Illinois. 
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Between the years 1836 and 1844 he was three 
times a member of the State Legislature, and in 
1844 was an elector at large on the Polk and 
Dallas presidential ticket. In 1846 he served 
as captain in the Mexican War, and on the bat- 
tle-field of Buena Vista was promoted by the 
unanimous vote of his regiment. In 1847 he 
was elected by the Democrats a Represent- 
ative in Congress from Illinois, and continued 
a member of the House until 1856, when he 
resigned. In 1857 he was appointed by Pres- 
ident Buchanan Governor of Nebraska, but 
he resigned the following year. In 1860, he 
reluctantly consented to serve as member of 
Congress, but, before his term ended, he was 
elected United States Senator to succeed 
Stephen A. Douglas. Of late he took but lit- 
tle active part in public affairs. 

Dec. 27.— Wut, Rev. Isaao P., D. D., 
rector of Trinity Church, Newport, R. I.; 
died in that city, aged 27 years. He was born 
in Sunderland, Eng., July 17,1818. Educated 
at Cambridge, he was prepared for the minis- 
try by the Dean of Peterborough. He began 
his ministry in the Isle of Jersey, where he 
preached alike in French and English. Sub- 
sequently he moved to Canada, where he had 
a parish twelve miles from Montreal. He was 
next called to the Cathedral of Montreal, where 
he held the office of canon at the time he was 
called to Newport. He accepted the charge 
of Trinity Church in 1866, and remained there 
just nine years. He promoted church exten- 
sion in Newport, and had the reputation of 
being a good pastor, but his High-Church faith 
and preaching were offensive to those who 
belong to the ‘‘evangelical’’ branch of the 
Episcopal Church. His death was occasioned 
by exposure to inclement weather while in at- 
tendance at the funeral of Mrs. Chanler, who 
also died from a cold caught at the funeral of 
her grandfather, W. B. Astor. 

Dec. 28.—Bornm, Henry, Methodist preach- 
er and itinerary; died near Richmond, S$. L, 
aged 100 years. He was born in Conestoga, 
Lancaster County, Pa. June 8, 1775. His 
grandfather, Jacob, born in Switzerland in 
1698, and having become a disciple of the Bap- 
tist Menno, came to America in 1715, and set- 
tled in Lancaster, Pa., then a colony of Men- 
nonites. Martin, the father of- Henry, was in 
early life a licensed preacher among the Men- 
nonites, but afterward joined the Moravian 
Brethren, and finally became a Methodist. The 
family spoke the ‘‘ Pennsylvania German,” but 
a Hessian soldier taught him to write and speak 
the German language correctly. In 1791 the 
Methodists built a chapel on land given by 
his uncle. In this meeting-house, known as 
Boehm’s Chapel, Henry first heard Bishop As- 
bury preach in 1799. His own life as an itin- 
erant began in 1800, on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland. In 1803 he made a short tour with 
Bishop Asbury as his traveling companion, 
and in 1808 he was chosen to journey with 
the bishop continually. For five years he ac- 
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companied him in all his travels, South and 
West, East and North, as far asCanada. Bish- 
op Asbury, being sixty-three years old, was 
feeble, rheumatic, and at times almost helpless. 
In acknowledgment of Boehm’s ministrations 
to him he says, ‘‘He served me as a son; he 
served me as a brother ; he served me as a ser- 
vant; and he served me asa slave.” Speaking 
the German as well as the English language, 
Boehm often preached to the German colonists 
in various parts of America. He traveled 
about 40,000 miles with Bishop Asbury, and 
during his entire itinerary he traveled on 
horseback over 100,000 miles. He was one 
of Bishop Asbury’s executors. He also made 
tours with Bishops Genge and McKendree. Mr. 
Boehm was seventy-four years in the ministry, 
and at the time of his death was the oldest 
Methodist preacher in America. A special 
service was held June §, 1875, in celebration 
of his hundredth birthday. In 1865 he pub- 
lished a volume of ‘*‘ Reminiscences,” a new edi- 
tion of which was published in 1875, with ad- 
ditional chapters and notes by Rev. Dr. J. B. 
Wakeley and others, with a preface by Mr. 
Boehm himself, dated July, 1875.. This auto- 
biography shows that he was a personal ac- 
quaintance of all the leading American Meth- 
odists of the first half of the present century. 

Dee. 28.—Suetpvon, Gayror, formerly a well- 
known merchant of Albany, N. Y.; died in 
New York City, at the age of 77 years. He 
was a native of Montgomery County, N. Y., 
and was long distinguished for his integrity, 
piety, enterprise, benevolence, and public spirit. 

OBITUARIES, Forrren. Aparpert, WIL- 
LIAM GerorGeE Louis, Prince of Bavaria, born 
July 19, 1828; died September 21, 1875. He 
was a son of King Louis I., and an uncle of the 
present King. On August 25, 1856, he was 
married to Princess Amelia of Spain, daughter 
of the late Infante Francis de Paula, cousin of 
ex-Queen Isabella, and sister of the Infante 
Francis de Assisi (the husband of ex-Queen 
Isabella), by whom he had two sons and three 
daughters. He was a lieutenant-general in the 
German Army.* 

Aeurar, Lui H. Frrrerra, Consul-General 
of Brazil in New York City; died August 6th, 
aged 62 years. He was born in Rio Janeiro, 
October 8, 1812. His father was the court- 
physician of Dom Pedro I. of Brazil. When 
very young he was appointed an attaché to the 
Brazilian legation at Washington, under Dom 
Calvacanti de Albuquerque, and was trans- 
ferred to New York, as consul - general, on 
the 1st day of February, 1843. In the years” 
1851, 1852, 1853, and 1854, he was absent from 
that city on special mission to Uruguay, visiting 
Europe in the last-mentioned year, after which 
he returned to his post. In 1843 he married 
Emeline, daughter of James Wilkie, who died 
some years subsequently, leaving two sons. 
During the late war Mr. Aguiar, through his 


* See the Genealogy of the House of Bourbon, in ANNUAL 
CyoLopazpra for 1874, p. 804. 
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personal acquaintance with Secretary Seward, 
was the means of preventing an unpleasant- 
ness between the Brazilian Government and 
the United States with reference to an occur- 
rence which took place in the Brazilian harbor 
of Pard. On the occasion of the visit to this 
city, four years ago, of the Duke of Saxe, ad- 
miral in the Brazilian Navy and son-in-law of 
Dom Pedro, actual Emperor of Brazil, Mr. 
Aguiar received special attentions from him. 
Mr. Aguiar was Commander of the Order of 
the Rose and Chevalier of Christ of the Royal 
Order of Brazil, also Knight. of the Order of 
Conception of Portugal and honorary mem- 
ber of many societies. 

Arronrnson, General Sir Jonn G. C. B., an 
English officer; died May 12, 1875. 

AtpBoroucH, Brenszamin O’NeEAtE SRAtT- 
FORD, sixth Earl of, born June 10, 1808; died 
December 19, 1875. The title became extinct 


’ with his death. 


Atpripes£, J. W., an English naval officer, 


‘born in 1795; died March 26, 1875. At ten 


years of age he entered the navy as a midship- 
man, and served as such on the Arethusa in 
1806, at the’capture of the Spanish frigate Po- 
mona, and at the capture of Curagoa in 1807. 
He served throughout the war with Napoleon, 
was appointed a lieutenant in 1815, commander 
in 1833, captain in 1841, rear-admiral in 1852, 
and was retired as vice-admiral in 1867. 

ALEXANDRA, AmetA, Princess of Bavaria, 
born August 26, 1826; died May 8, 1875. She 
was a daughter of King Louis L., and an aunt 
of the present King, and was known as the 
authoress of several juvenile books. She had 
been quite well up to the day of her death, 
and was entering her reception-room to give 
an audience to some persons when she fell 
down dead, struck by apoplexy. 

AmetiA, Mary Freprrioca, ex-Queen of 
Greece, born December 21, 1818; died May 
20,1875. She was the daughter of the Grand- 
duke Augustus of Oldenburg, was married to 
King Otto of Greece in 1836, and left Greece 
with her husband in 1862, since which time 
she lived at Bamberg in Bavaria. She has 
been a widow since 1867. 

ARENBERG-MEpPEN, EncELBERT Aveust AN- 
Ton, Duke of, hereditary member of the Prussian 
Herrenhaus, born May 11, 1824; died March 
28, 1875. He was succeeded by his son En- 
gelbert Prosper Ernst Maria Joseph, born Au- 
gust 10, 1872. The residence of the duca 
family is at Brussels. : 

Arter, ALEXANDER, a German musician; 
died March 1, 1875. He had for a time a po- 
sition in the court-opera of Vienna, but left it 
to devote himself entirely to vocal music as 
an instructor, in which he was very successful. 
Among his pupils were the Archduke Ludwig 
Victor and Herr Dumba, and the ladies Ander, 
Tietjens, and Birde-Ney. 

Arnim-Heryricusporr, Heryricn Lronnarp 
von, a member of the German Reichstag, born 
September 29, 1801; died November 18, 1875. 


In the Prussian House of Deputies, where he 
had been since 1849,,he was one of the most 
prominent leaders of the Conservative party. 
He did not belong to the same branch of the 
Arnim family as Count Harry von Arnim (see 
Arnim, Count Harry von). 

Arrest, Heinrich Lupwie p’, a German as- 
tronomer, born in Berlin, August 18, 1822; 
died in Copenhagen, June 14,1875. He studied 
astronomy with Encke, was appointed second 
assistant in the observatory in Berlin, and ex- 
traordinary professor in Leipsic in 1848, In 
1857 he went as ordinary Professor of Astron- 
omy to Copenhagen, where in 1860 and 1861 
the new observatory of the university was 
built under his direction. Among his princi- 
pal discoveries was that of four comets. He 
wrote “ Resultate aus Beobachtungen der Ne- 
belflecken und Sternhaufen” (1850), ‘‘ Ueber 
das System der kleinen Planeten”’ (1851), and 
““De Instrumento magno equatorio Haynie 
erecto”’ (1861). 

ATHENS, Marp oF (see BuAN). 

AUDIFREDI, , an Italian Senator; died 
April 4,1875. The Duke d’Audiffret-Pasquier 
is descended from a French branch of the 
same family. : 

Barnes, Toomas, a British painter and ex- 
plorer; died May 8, 1875. He took part in 
Gregory’s Expedition in Northern Australia 
from 1855 to 1856, accompanied Livingstone 
on his two expeditions to the Zambesi in 1858 
to 1861, and also Mr. Chapman on his journey 
from the Bay of Whales to Lake Ngami and 
the Victoria Falls in 1861-62, of which he 
published an account under the title of ‘‘ Ex- 
plorations in South Africa” (1864). In 1869 
he visited the Tali gold-fields, and subsequently 
made several journeys through the Transvaal 
Republic and the neighboring countries, on 
the last of which he had just set out when he 
died. He published, together with W. B. Lord, 
the book “Shifts and Expedients of Oamp- 
Life’’ (1871). He also wrote numerous con- 
tributions to the Journal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, and furnished the illustra- 
tions to Livingstone’s Zambesi Expeditions. 

Bari, Lorenzo, an Italian cardinal, born 
December 1, 1801; died March 9, 1875. 

Bartow, General Mavrior, an English offi- 
cer, born in 1795; died in April, 1875. He 
commanded a brigade in the Crimea. 

Barta, Grorer, a Hungarian statesman, 
born in 1820; died October 25, 1875. He was 
a member of the Hungarian Diet, and had been 
Minister of Commerce in the cabinet Bitto. 

BAvERNSCHMID, Kart Epvarp, an Austrian 
journalist, born in 1801; died May 6, 1875. 
He had been a Democratic member of the 
Frankfort Parliament, and was one of the 
oldest journalists of Vienna. 

Baxter, Duptry, an English statistician ; 
died May 17, 1875, in London. 

Bayer, Aveust von, a German painter, was 
born 1803; died February 2, 1875. Among 
his best works is ‘‘ The Strasburg Cathedral,” in 
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the gallery of Carlsruhe. A large number of 
his paintings are also in the new Pinakothek 
in Munich. He was for a number of years 
previous to his death court-painter at Carls- 
ruhe, Baden, and conservator of the collection 
of antiquities of the Grand-duke. 

Brox, JoHANN Hernrion, a German painter, 
born in 1789; died March 6, 1875. In 1817 
Duke Leopold Frederick of Anhalt appointed 
him court-painter, and in that position he 
gained a great reputation as portrait painter. 

Betow-Lueowen, Ricuarp von, a member 
of the Prussian Herrenhaus; died November 
6, 1875. 

Bennett, Sir Witt1am STERNDALE, a cele- 
brated English composer and pianist, was born 
in Sheffield, April 13, 1816, and died in Lon- 
don, February 1, 1875. In his eighth year he 
entered King’s College, Cambridge, as chor- 
ister, and two years later commenced his mu- 
sical studies at the Royal Academy of Music. 
He first chose the violin as his specialty, but 
soon left it for the piano. He studied under 
Dr. Crotch, Cipriani Potter, Moscheles, and 
afterward in Leipsic under Mendelssohn, to 
whom he soon became warmly attached. In 
Germany he also became very intimate with 
Schumann. During the years 1836-38 some 
of his compositions were produced in Leipsic 
under the personal direction of Mendelssohn, 
and were received with great favor. In 1856 
he was appointed Professor of Music at the 
University of Cambridge. In 1870 he received 
the degree of D. O. L. from the University 
of Oxford, and in 1871 he was raised to the 
knighthood. His principal works are the 
operas ‘‘The Wood-Nymphs” and “ Parisi- 
na’’; the cantatas “‘The May Queen” and 
‘“‘The Woman of Samaria;” and several con- 
certos for piano and orchestra. He has also 
written a treatise on harmony, and one entitled 
‘Classical Practice for Pianoforte Students.” 
Schumann wrote of him that ‘“‘he was a born 
artist, the like of which even Germany had 
few to boast of.” 

Bevimacgua, Cartos, an Italian senator ; 
died in September, 1875. He was Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Upper Italian Railroad Company. 

Bienorp, Sir Samvrt, born in 1791; died 
January 2, 1875. He was Mayor of Norwich in 
or and member of Parliament from 1854 to 

Bizet, Gzorexs, a French composer, born 
in 1840; died June 8, 1875. He was a pupil 
of Halévy, whose daughter he married. His 
first works were “The Pearl-Fishers ” and the 
‘‘ Beautiful Maid of Perth,’? which, however, 
did not meet with a favorable reception. His 
last work, “Carmen,” which was performed 
for the first time a few weeks before his death, 
was a decided success, and brought him the 
cross of the Legion of Honor. 

Burastus, Ernst, a German physician, born 
November 80, 1802; died July 11, 1875. In 
1829 he was appointed tutor, in 1830 extraor- 
dinary and in 1834 ordinary Professor of 
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Medicine in the University of Halle, and soon 
after received the position of Director of the 
Medico-Surgical Clinic, in which position he 
remained until 1867. Among his principal 
works are “‘ Handbuch der Akiurgie ” (8 vols., 
1880-’82), ‘‘ Akiurgische Abbildungen ” (1831 
—’33), ‘‘Handbuch der gesammten Chirurgie . 
und Augenheilkunde” (4 vols., 1836-788), 
‘“‘Beitrige zur praktischen Chirurgie ” (1848), 
and ‘“‘ Neue Beitrage ”’ (1857). 

Buiuume, Grore Ricwarp, a German states- 
man, born August 14, 1830; died December 
4, 1875. He has been Director of the Royal 
Coal Mines at Saarbriicken, a member of. the 
Prussian Reichstag, and at the time of his 
death was a member of the German Reichstag. 

Buiumer, Dr. J. J.,a Swiss statesman; died 
November 12, 1875. He was one of the lead- 
ers of the Liberal party, and on October 22, 
1874, was elected President of the Federal’ 
Court. 

Borox, Kart WitHem, a Norwegian physi- 
cian, born in 1808; died December 10, 1875. 
His influence on the development of certain 
branches of medical science was so great that 
the peculiar theories which have sprung from 
his works and doctrines are generally spoken 
of as the Norwegian school. He was pro- 
fessor in Christiania. ; 

Born, Lupwie, a German politician, born 
January 18, 1813; died April 15, 1875. He 
was a prominent leader of the Liberal party 
in the former Duchy of Nassau, a member of 
the constituent Reichstag of the North Ger- 
man Confederation in 1867, and at the time of 
his death was a member of the Prussian House 
of Deputies. 

Bors, Kart Frieprich voy, a German 
scholar, born February 11, 1789; died May 4, 
1875. Having served the state in various po- 
sitions, he was appointed in 1836 Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Rostock, which po- 
sition he held for twenty-two years. During 
his term of office he did much to promote the 
interests of the university, and when in 1870 
he celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his 
connection with it, he was created ‘ doctor 
philosophie honoris causa,” and was presented 
with the “‘ golden medal of merit” for science 
and art. His principal work is his ‘‘ Gesetzes- 
sammlung der Mecklenburg - Schwerinschen 
Lande.” : . 

Branpez, Aveust, a member of the German 
Reichstag, for the province of Hanover, born 
December 20, 1820; died December 23, 1875. 
He studied medicine in the Universities of Gét- . 
tingen and Heidelberg, and, having retired from 
the practice of medicine in 1852, he founded a 
brewery, which he managed until 1871. He 
was also a member of the Prussian House of 


- Deputies, and belonged to the National Liberal 


party. 

Bravn, Stuon, a German painter, born De- 
cember 24, 1833; died August 21,1875. He 
excelled in historical paintings and had gained 
some celebrity as a lithographer. 
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Brooks, Major-General J. C., a British offi- 
cer; died in the latter part of April, 1875. He 


took a distinguished part in the siege of Delhi. 


Brunt, THEopoRE, @ Russian painter, born in 
1801; died in St. Petersburg, September 11, 
1875. He was Professor Emeritus in the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts in St. Petersburg. 

Buan, Mrs. TuEerEsa, Byron’s “ Maid of Ath- 
ens;”’ died in October, 1875. Her father was 
the Consul Theodoros Makai. 

BuoHanan, Rozsert, D. D., a Scotch theolo- 
gian; died in Rome, March 30, 1875. He was 
one of the most prominent clergymen of the 
Free Church of Scotland, and was the last 
surviving leader of those who took part in the 
great schism of. 1843. 

Burauint, M., an Italian scholar; died April 
1, 1875. He was Professor of Medicine in 
Florence, and a senator of Italy. 

Butxkezey, Sir Ricnarp Wit.iaMs, born Sep- 
tember 23, 1801; died August 29,1875. He 
was a member of Parliament for several con- 
' stituencies, and Lord-Lieutenant of Carnarvon- 
shire from 1851 to 1856. 

Burke, Sir Tuomas Joan, M.P., born June 
7, 1818; died December 10, 1875. He was a 
member of Parliament for Galway County, 
from 1847 to 1865. , 

Burnett, Fanny, an English translator and 
authoress, born in 1843; died February 19, 
1875. During a protracted stay in Germany, 
she became well acquainted with the language 
and literature of that country. Her principal 
work is the translation of the ‘‘ Shakespearean 
Commentaries”? by Gervinus. Among her 
other translations are Libke’s ‘History of 
Art,” Grimm’s ‘‘ Michael Angelo,’’ Woltmann’s 
‘“* Holbein,’’ Wolzogen’s ‘‘ Raphael,” Vambéry’s 
“Central Asia,”’ Zeller’s “‘ Life of D. F. Strauss,” 
Fouqué’s “ Sintram,” and Reumont’s “ Lorenzo 
il Magnifico.” She also wrote several stories 
for the young, of which “ Paul the Ivory-Carv- 
er’ was finished just before her death. 

CaBBOLD, JoHN PatrEson, a member of Par- 
liament, born in 1830; died December 10, 1875. 
He was elected an M. P. for Ipswich in 1874, 
and retained that position up to the time of 
his death. . 

Carrnes, Professor, one of the ablest writers 
in England on social and political questions, 
born at Drogheda, Ireland, in 1828; died July 
8, 1875. 

Capatti, ANNIBALE, an Italian prelate, born 
January 21, 1811; died April 16, 1875. In 
1868 he was created a cardinal-deacon. 

Carton, Anroinz Jutes, a French radical, 
born November 24, 1815; died in the latter 
part of June, 1875. He held various offices 
under the Republic of 1848; was banished 
after the coup d’état in 1851, and was elected 
to the Assembly in 1871 from the Department 
of Cote d’Or. He was a member of the Ex- 
treme Left, and voted against the prelimi- 
naries of peace. 

Carnwats, Arraur ALEXANDER Dat1zeELt, 
Earl of, a British peer, born September 15, 
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1799; died April 28,1875. He was a general 
in the army. 

CarpEAUX, JEAN Baptistx, a French sculp- 


tor, born May 24,1827; died October 12, 1875. 


He studied in the Ecole des Beaux Arts under 
Rude, Durets, and Abel de Pujol. In 1859 he 
presented to the public his first large work, 
“The Young Fisherman,” which was followed 
in 1863 by the beautiful group of “ Ugolino 
and his Sons.”” When the front of the new 
opera-house was to be decorated by four alle- 
gorical groups, Carpeaux was to furnish that 
representing the dance. Although accepted 
by the government, it was still objected to by 
many persons as obscene, and was defaced by 
some unknown persons. 

CastitHo, ANTONIO FELIcIANO, Viscount, a 
Portuguese poet, born June 26, 1800; died in 
July, 1875. In accordance with his father’s 
wish, he studied law, but never practised. 
When a student he wrote ‘Cartas de Echo e 
Narciso” (1821), a poem which in a very short 
time went through four editions. He published 
‘““A Primavera, Collegio de Poematos,” in 
1822, and “O Outono, Collegio de Poesias,” 
in 1865. Healso published translations of Ovid 
and Goethe. He was a member of the Royal 
Council. 

Cavour, Atnarpo,. Marchese p1, an Italian 
nobleman, born in 1838; died August 30, 1875. 
He was the son of Marchese Gustavo di Cavour 
and Adelaide Lascaris di Ventimiglia, the last 
descendant of a family which gave several 
Emperors to the Eastern Empire. His father 
was a brother of the celebrated statesman, 
Count Camillo di Cavour. With the death of 
Marchese Ainardo the celebrated name of Ca- 
vour becomes extinct. 

Cuaxsot, Vicomte pz, a French statesman, 
born in 1780; died in July, 1875. He had 
been a peer of France, and adjutant to Louis 
Philippe. He was the father of Count de Jar- 
nac, French embassador in London, who died 
a few months before. 

CHAMPNEYS,~ WILLIAM WELDON, an English 
clergyman, born in 1807; died February 4, 
1875. He was one of the earliest advocates 
of ragged schools, refuges, etc., and was the 
orignator of a local association for the ‘ Pro- 
motion of Cleanliness, Health, and Comfort 
of the Industrial Classes,’ and of the ‘‘ Church 
of England Young Men’s Society.” In 1851 he 
was appointed to a canonry in St. Paul’s, and 
at his death was Vicar of St. Pancras. 

Cuartes, Turoporr, Prince of Bavaria, 
born July 7, 1795; died August 16,1875. He 
was a son of Maximilian Joseph, King of Ba- 
varia, and of Wilhelmina Augusta, daughter 
of George, Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt, and 
was a grand-uncle of the present King. He 
was Inspector-General of the Bavarian Army, 
in which he held the rank of field-marshal. 
He was also a general in the Prussian army 
and held positions of honorary rank in the 
military service of Austria and Russia. 

Cuarvittz, ALFRED Bury, Earl of, an Eng- 
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lish peer, born February 19, 1829; died June 
27, 1875. ‘The title becomes extinct with his 
death. ; 

Cure, Sir J., an English general, born in 
1792; died April 2, 1875. He entered the 
army in 1809, and served mostly in India. He 
distinguished himself chiefly in the wars with 
Burmah in 182426 and 1852-53, and in the 
campaign in the Punjaub, 1848-’49. He was 
a Commander of the Order of Bath, and was 
made a general in 1866. 

CurusutoHoy, A. P., a Russian officer, born 
in 1806; died July 26, 1875. He commanded 
a division at Sevastopol, took part in suppress- 
ing the Polish insurrections, was appointed 
Governor - General of Western Siberia and 
Hetman of the Siberian Cossacks in 1866. In 
1874 he was forced to resign on account of ill- 
health. In 1875 he was created an imperial 
councilor. 

Crasson, Octavius, a German philologist, 
born in 1844; died March 18, 1875. He stud- 
ied in Bonn, then traveled extensively, and, 
having taken part in the French war, became a 
‘lecturer at the University of Rostock in 1871, 
and Professor of History in 1874. He wrote 
“ Kritische Erérterungen iber den rémischen 
Staat” (1871), ‘‘De Taciti Annalium state 
Questiones geographicas ad Mare Rubrum et 
Aigyptum Maxime pertinentes interpretatus 
est O. Classon” (1870). 

Coouet, JEAN Benoit Dfstrf, a French ab- 
bot and antiquarian, born March 7, 1812; died 
in June, 1875. Besides some works on the 
churches of the arrondissements of Havre 
(1844-46), of Dieppe (2 vols., 1846-50), and 
of Yvetot (2 vols., 1862), he wrote the follow- 
ing works: ‘‘Le Tombeau de Chilpéric, Pre- 
mier Roi des Franes” (1850), ‘“‘Sépultures Gau- 
loises, Romaines, Franques, et Normandes” 
(1857), and ‘‘ Archéologie Chrétienne’”’ (1867), 

Corot, JEAN Baptiste CamILtz, a French 
artist, born in 1796; died February 23, 1875. 
He was one of the first French historical paint- 
ers of the day, and his death was sincerely re- 
gretted, not only by all lovers of the arts, but 
by a large circle of friends. His first work was 
exhibited in 1827. In grandeur, his ‘‘ Christ 
on the Mount of Olives,” ‘Hagar in the Des- 
ert,” and “Dante,” are fully equal to any of 
Delacroix’s pictures, and these he has left to 
the Louvre. Others of his chief productions 
are ‘ Ariadne,” ‘Saint Sebastian,” ‘ The 
Burning of Sodom,” and “‘ Macbeth,” all splen- 
did examples of color and grouping. About 
six months before his death the artists of Paris 
united to present “Le Pére Corot,” as they 
liked to call him, with a large gold medal spe- 
cially struck for the occasion. He was buried 
on February 26th at Pére Lachaise. Upward 
of 6,000 people and fifty carriages formed the 
funeral procession, and the Abbé Duclos, in the 
funeral sermon, condemned the newspapers 
for ignoring the fact that the deceased died a 
good Catholic. 

Cowper, Sir Cartes, an Australian states- 
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man, born in 1808; died in London, October 19, 
1875. He had been Prime-Minister of New 
South Wales five times, and at the time of his 
death was the London general agent of the 
same colony. 

Curriz, Sir Freprricx, Bart., was‘ born 
1799, and died September 10, 1875. He en- 
tered the Bengal service in 1817, and, having 
held several inferior offices, he became succes- 
sively a secretary to the Government of India, 
and a member of the Supreme Council. Dur- 
ing the first Sikh War in 1847, he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself by his energy and his ad- 
ministrative capacity. He was raised to a bar- 
onetcy soon after the battles of the Sutlej, 
and returning to England he was appointed 
in 1854 a director of the East India Com- 
pany, and in 1858 Vice-President of the In- 
dian Council. 

Deronamps, ApoLpHE, a Belgian statesman, 
born June 17, 1807; died July 19, 1875. In 
1834 he was elected to the Chamber of Deputies, 
and soon became a prominent member. In 
1842 he was appointed Governor of Luxem- 
burg, and a year later Minister of Public Works. 
He principally distinguished himself by his ef- 
forts to promote the railroad system of his 
native country. From 1845 to 1847 he was 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and then remained 
in the Chamber of Deputies until 1857. In 
1859 he was again elected a deputy, and re- 
mained in the Chamber until 1864. During 
the years 1837-51 he published, together with 
Dedecker, the Revwe de Bruxelles, an ultra- 
Catholic paper. 


Derntetn, MicHart von, a German Archi- - 


bishop, born October 26, 1800; died January 4, 
1875. He was ordained a priest in 1824, was 
created a coadjutor to the Bishop of Bamberg 
in 1853; Bishop of Augsburg in 1856; and 
Archbisbop of Bamberg in 1858. He was 
noted for his devotion to historical studies. 

Dersazet, VIRGINIE, & Parisian actress, born in 
1797; died December 1, 1875. She was the most 
popular actress of the Vaudeville and Variétés 
Theatres, where she filled the houses to their 
utmost. Numerous trips across the Continent 
made her well known outside of France. Her 
principal parts were in the plays “ Bonaparte 
in Brienne,” “ Vert Vert,” “ Frétillon,” “* Mon- 
sieur Garat,” ‘Les Prés Saint-Gervais.” All 
the prominent actors and actresses attended 
her funeral, and the procession which followed 
her to her grave was estimated to contain about 
20,000 persons. 

Der Vesct, Tuomas Vesey, Viscount, born 
September 21, 1803; died December 23, 1875.” 
He was elected a representative peer of Ire- 
land in 1857, and was Member of Parliament 
for Queen’s County, 1835-’37, and 1841-52. 

Dorouester, Guy TaRrLeton, Baron, a Brit- 
ish peer, born October 25, 1811; died Decem- 
ber 2, 1875. . 

Dvuocvurne, Frangors, a French politician, died 
October 8, 1875. In 1871 he was elected a 
member of the National Assembly from the 
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Hautes-Pyrénées. He was one of the most 
active members of the Left. 

Dunoxer, Lupwie, a German theologian, 
born August 17, 1810; died November 7, 1875. 
He was Professor of "Theology in Gottingen, 
and was well known as a writer on theological 
subjects. 

Dymoxsr, Henry Lionet, born 1834; died 
December 31, 1875. He was * Champion of 
the Queen,” a title which is hereditary in the 
family. 

EIcHMANN, FRIEDRICH von, a German diplo- 
matist; died ‘October 27, 1875. Since 1862, he 
had been successively embassador to Rio de 
Janeiro, Dresden, Constantinople, and Stock- 
holm, which latter position he had held up to 
the time of his death since August 12, 1874. 
He was a member of the Prussian Herrenhaus. 
_ Esmarou, H. K., one of the leaders of the 
German party in Schleswig-Holstein, born in 
1792? died February 2, 1875. He entered 


- the Danish civil service in 1813, was appointed 


a member of the Supreme Court of Schleswig 


‘in 1880, was deprived of this office in 1848, in 


consequence of his participation in the revolu- 
tionary movement of that year, and was even 
excluded from the general amnesty in 1852. 
He then went to Prussia, where he was appoint- 
ed a councilor at the Court of Appeals in 
Greifswalde, and afterward in Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder. 

Essap Paswa, a Turkish statesman, born in 
1829; died November 28, 1875. He had held 
various offices, as Minister of War and of the 
N. avy, and had been Grand-Vizier twice, the 
first time from August, 1872, to February, 1873, 
and the second time from April to August, 187 B. 
He was soon after appointed Governor of Syria, 
which position he held at the time of his death. 
He was noted for his hatred of the Christians. 

Eveenxet, Duke of Wiirtemberg, born Decem- 
ber 25, 1820; died January 8, 1875. He was 
a second cousin of the King of Wirtemberg, 
an hereditary member of the Prussian. Herren- 
haus, and a Prussian cavalry general. 

Eviensure, Count Wenp Boruo zu, a Ger- 
man nobleman, was born May 19, 1845; died 
December 5, 1875. At the time of his death 
he was engaged to be married to the Count- 
ess Marie von Bismarck, the chancellor’s 


daughter. 


Fay, Josepx, a celebrated German painter, 
born in 1813; died July 27, 1875. In 1833 he 
entered the Disseldorf Academy. His first 
large work was ‘‘Samson and Delila,” in the 
exhibition of 1839. The ‘ Cleopatra, ” which 
followed in 1841, was an improvement on the 
former in the coloring. In 1840 a prize was 
offered for the painting al fresco of the large 
hall of the new City Hall of Elberfeld, and Fay 
won it. He then went to Paris, where he 
painted “‘ The last Scene of Goethe’s Faust, ” and 
‘‘The Balcony Scene from Romeo and J uliet.” 
Having returned to Diisseldorf he painted 
scenes from Italian country life. He’was one 
of the founders of the ‘“‘ Malkasten,” the artist 
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society of Diisseldorf, and one of the most fa- 
mous of Germany. 

Frrrpen, Henry Master, M. P., born 1818; 
died September 5, 1875. He was a member of 
Parliament for Blackburn since 1868. 

Finpray, A. E., an English geographer, born 
January 6, "1812: "died May 3, 1875. He was 
author of several nautical “handbooks and 
charts, among these ‘‘ Directory for the Coasts 
and Islands of the Pacific Ocean” (1851). 

FitzwaLter, Brook Wiii1am Briness, Bar- 
on, a British peer, born June 2, 1801; died 
December 7, 1875. Hewasa member of Par- 
liament for East Kent i in 1852, and from 1857 
to 1868. The barony became extinct upon his 
death. 

Forpycr, Witt1am Dinewatt, M. P., born 
in 1886; died December 3, 1875. He was a 
member of Paliament for Aberdeenshire, since 
1866. 

Forwerk, Lupwie, a German prelate, born 
1817; died January 9, 1875. He was ordained 
as a priest in 1839, and in 1854 was appointed 
Vicar Apostolic of the kingdom of Saxony, 
with the title Bishop of Leontopolis in part. 
injid. 

Fovouer, Pavt, a French author, born April 
21, 1810; died January 24, 1875. In his youth 
he wrote a few novels. But during the period 
from 1884 to 1874 he wrote about seventy 
dramas, partly alone and partly in conjunction 
with others. Among his best-known dramas 
are: ‘‘Caravage”’ (1884), “Les Chevaux du 
Carrousel’? (1840), ‘Le Comte de Mansfeld” 
(1841), ‘‘ Les Deux Perles”’ (1844), ‘‘ Red-gaunt- 
let’ (1844), and ‘‘ Maurice de Saxe” (1859). 
He was a brother-in-law of Victor Hugo. 

Foutp, Brnoft, a Parisian banker, born. in 
1792; died January 9, 1875. In partnership 
with his younger brother, the late Achille 
Fould, he conducted a Paris bank, trading un- 
der the firm of Fould, Oppenheim & Co. 
His brother withdrew from the firm upon en- 
tering public life in 1842, leaving him in con- 
trol of the establishment, which he managed 
with great success. 

FREDERICK, CHARLES, an English vice-ad- 
miral; died December 23, 1875. 

FurLone, Dr., an Irish prelate, born in 1803; 
died November 12, 1875. He was Catholic 
Bishop of Ferns at the time of his death. 

Garora y TEssaRA, GABRIEL, a Spanish poet, 
born June 16, 1817; died February 14, 1875. 
He was contributor for various journals, and in 
his war-articles showed considerable political 
foresight. His poem ‘‘Un Diablo mas,” al- 
though not finished, is considered one of his 
finest productions. "He was for a time Min- 
ister-Resident of Spain in the United States. 

GENBERG, Pav, a Swedish prelate, born in 
1811; died September 80, 1875. He was Lu- 
theran Bishop of Calmar, and had been Minis- 
ter of Education of Sweden. 

GinovLHiAo, a French prelate, born in 1806; 
died November 17, 1875. He was considered 
one of the most prominent French theologians 
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and philosophers. In 1870 he was appointed 
Archbishop of Lyons and Vienne. 

GLADSTONE, Rosertson, a brother of the 
Rt. Hon. Wm. H. Gladstone, the ex-prime- 
minister; died at Liverpool, in September, 
1875. He was Mayor of Liverpool in 1842, 
and was one of the leaders of the Liberal party 
in that city. 

Gorrues, JoHann, an Austrian chemist; 
died March 4, 1875. In 1846 he became a pro- 
fessor of the Polytechnic High-School in Graz, 
of which institution he afterward was rector. 
He chiefly distinguished himself by his re- 
searches on sebacic acids. His principal work 
is ‘‘Lehrbuch der reinen und technischen Che- 
mie.” 

G6rz, Louis Franz, a German scholar, born 
in 1811; died September 3, 1875. He studied 
theology and philosophy in Leipsic. In 1835 
he was appointed a teacher in the Kreuzschule 
in Leipsic, and in 1868 was nominated Conrec- 
tor. He wrote ‘‘Ueber das Gymnasium als 
Vorschule zur ffentlichen Beredsamkeit” 
(1844), “Ueber den aristotelischen Gottesbe- 
griff mit Beziehung auf die christliche Gottes- 
idee” (1870). 

GRABBE, Count P., a Russian general, died 
July 27, 1875. He entered the army in 1805, 
and took part in the campaigns of 1805-1807, 
in the war of 1812, and in 1814 went with the 
army to France. In the Turkish campaign he 
was chief of the staff, and distinguished him- 
self in the Polish campaign, particularly in the 
storming of Warsaw. After the suppression 
of the Polish rebellion he received the com- 
mand of the second division of dragoons and 
the rank of lieutenant-general. At the out- 
break of the Crimean War, he had command of 
the military stationed in Esthonia. In 1862 
he was appointed Hetman of the Cossack 
Army of the Don, and in 1866 was created a 
count. Having resigned his position as het- 
man, he was created an imperial councilor. 

Gray, Sir Joun, Knt., a member of Parlia- 
ment, born in 1815; died April 10,1875. He 
was member of Parliament for Kilkenny since 
1865. The honor of knighthood was con 
ferred upon him in 1863 by the Earl of Car- 
lisle, then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, on the 
occasion of diverting the waters of the river 
Vartry from their old bed into the artificial 
cut intended to convey them to Dublin for the 
supply of the city and suburbs, and was an- 
nounced to have been bestowed ‘in special 
recognition of the indefatigable zeal and high 
ability evinced by him throughout the whole 
progress”’ of the undertaking, as Chairman of 
the Municipal Water-Works Committee. 

Gray, Joun Epwarp, a British naturalist, 
born in 1800; died March 7, 1875. In 1821 
he published, in his father’s name, the “ Nat- 
ural Arrangement of British Plants,” the first 
_work in the English language on the natural 
method. In addition to his labors as a natu- 
ralist he has taken an active part in questions 
relating to sanitary and metropolitan improve- 
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ments, public education, and prison discipline. 
In 1851 he was appointed acting chairman of 
one of the juries of the Great. Exhibition, and 
in 1862 was a juror of the educational section 
in the Exhibition. He was a Fellow of the 
Royal, the Linnean, the Geographical, and 
various other societies. He wrote “ Illustra- 
tions of Indian Zodlogy,” ‘‘ The Knowsley Me- 
nagerie,” and “ A Manual of British Land and 
Fresh-water Shells.” 

GrirBEL, Dr. THropor, a German politi- 
cian, died February 15, 1875. He was one of 
the leaders of the Landespartet in Schleswig, 
whose object it was to separate the two duch- 
ies from Prussia, and form an independent 
state, if possible, under Duke Frederick. 

GRUBER, JOHANNES VON, & German scholar, 
born April 23, 1807; died January 14, 1875. 
He studied philology in Greifswalde and Ber- 
lin. Since 1834 he was professor in the gym- 
nasium in Stralsund. He published a‘ Latin 
grammar, and Cicero’s “* De Officiis.”’ 

Hatter von HAtrerKed, Count Franots, a 
Hungarian officer, born in Transylvania, 
March 24, 1796; died March 6, 1875. He 
served in the wars with Napoleon, was made 
major-general and Banus of Croatia in 1841, 
took part in the Italian War of 1848-49, when 
he was made lieutenant-general and com- 
mandant of Peschiera. In 1856 he was for a 
short time Acting-Governor of Hungary, dur- 
ing the absence of Archduke Albert; and in 
1861 he was created a life-member of the 
Herrenhaus. At his death he was captain- 
general of the Hungarian body-guard. 

Hirter, Dr. Hermann, a German pub- 
lisher; died August 7, 1875. He was a mem- 
ber of the well-known publishing-house of 
Breitkopf & Hartel, of Leipsic. 

Hrapiam, THomas Emerson, born in 1818; 
died December 3, 1875. He was Judge Advo- 
cate-General from 1859 to 1866, and a member 
of Parliament for Newcastle-on-Tyne from 1847 
to 1874. He wrote a “Treatise on the Prac- 
tice of the Court of Chancery.” 

Herarp, Jacos, an English educator, born in 
1799; died September 28, 1875. He went to 
Russia, where he introduced the Lancaster 
schools. He wrote a large number of Russian 
school-books, and several very popular novels, 

Heintz, Frreprice Lropotp von, a German 
general, born in 1792; died February 15, 1875. 
He commanded the Saxon troops in the war 
against Denmark in 1849, and eventually be- 
came lieutenant-general. 

Herver, Frau von, the daughter-in-law of 
the famous German writer J. G. von Herder, 
born in 1790; died February 26, 1875. She 
was the wife of the poet’s youngest son, E. von 
Herder, who died in 1855. The old lady pos- 
sessed, up to her death, a perfectly clear mind, 
and took great pleasure in reading the most 
recent productions of German poetry. 

Hervey, Lord Aveustus Henry OnARLES, 
M. P., born in 1837; died May 28, 1875. He 
was the second son of the second Marquis of 
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Bristol, and heir-presumptive to the title. At 
the time of his death he was a member of Par- 
liament for West Suffolk. 

Hitt, Viscount RowLanp, a peer of Great 
Britain, born in 1800; died January 2, 1875. 
He was a member of Parliament for North 
Shropshire, 1821 to 1842, and at the time of 
his death was Lord-Lieutenant of Shropshire. 

Horstratrter, Henrich von, a German pre- 
late, born in 1805; died May 12, 1875. He 
was ordamed as priest in 1833, and in 1840 
was appointed Bishop of Passau. He was 
noted for many eccentricities, and, while zeal- 
ously devoted to the doctrines of his Church, 
inculcated, at the same time, very earnestly 
loyalty to the state government and state laws. 
He severely censured many political movements 
of the Catholic party, and was, on the other 
hand, most fiercely denounced by many ultra- 


Catholic papers. 


Hottoway, General Sir THomas, a British 
officer, born in 1810; died July 21, 1875. He 
served at the siege and capture of Sevastopol, 
in the expedition against Kertch in 1855, and 
was Senior Allied Commissioner at Canton, 
1858 to 1859. 

Horn, Epwarp, a Hungarian statesman; 
died November 2, 1875. He was Secretary of 
State in the Ministry of Commerce of Hungary, 
and a member of the Reichstag.of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy. 

Houisse, Hippotyre pre La Fare, Baron pv’, 
a Belgian politician, born in 1800; died in 
Ghent, on February 28, 1875. He had. been 
at one time member of the Second Chamber, 
and afterward a senator of Belgium. 

Huntinepon, Francois Turopuitus Henry 
Hastines, thirteenth Earl, of, a British peer, 
born November 28, 1808; died September 13, 


1875. 


IscuITELLA, FraNoEsco Pinto, Prince of, a 
Neapolitan general, died April 2, 1875. He 
was Minister of War under Ferdinand II. of 
Naples. : 

JARNAO, PuiipPpE DE Ronan-Cuasor, Comte 
pr, a French diplomatist, born in 1815; died 
March 22, 1875. He was the son of Vicomte 
de Chabot, a French emigré nobleman, who 
served as a major-general in the British Army, 
and his mother was Lady Isabella Fitzgerald, 
sister of the Duke of Leinster. At the out- 
break of the Revolution of 1848, the Comte 
de Jarnaec was chief secretary of the French 
embassy in London, but he retired from all 
diplomatic work throughout the Republic and 
the Second Empire. He then settled down 
upon his Irish estates in Kilkenny. On the 
collapse of the Second Empire he again direct- 
ed his attention to politics, returning to France 
after a residence of about twenty years in Ire- 
land; and he was appointed embassador at 
the Court of St. James in 1874, by President 
MacMahon, in succession to the Duc de la 
Rochefoucauid-Bisaccia. In 1844 he married 
his cousin, the Hon. Geraldine Foley. 

Joxovioz, Dr. H., a German Orientalist ; died 
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in February, 1875. His principal works are 
‘“Blithenkranz morgenlindischer Dichtun- 
gen” (1860), and ‘‘ Geschichte der Juden in 
Konigsberg ” (1867). 

JustH, JosePH, a member of the Hungarian 
Diet, born in 1808; died December 6, 1875. 
He was President of the Deak Club in the 
Diet of 1874. 

Juvara, Tommaso Axoysio, an Italian artist, 
born January 18, 1809; died by his own hand 
May 30, 1875. His principal works are a 
drawing of Christ, after the painting by Ali- 
brandi, an engraving on copper of the Madon- 
na della Regia di Napoli, by Raphael, and an 
engraving showing a wonder performed by St. 
Borromeus, after a composition by Giuseppi 
Mancinelli. He is considered one of the best 
engravers on copper of modern times. 

Kewtett, Sir Henry, a British naval officer, 
born in 1807; died March 1, 1875. He en- 
tered the navy at 14 years of age, took part in 
the coast-survey of America from 1835-40, 
under Beechey and Belcher, continued this 
work in 1845 in the Herald up to 1848, when 
he was ordered to the Behring Straits to take 
part in the researches for Sir John Franklin’s 
Expedition. In 1849 he discovered Herald 
Island (Wrangell Land), and returned to Eng- 
land in 1851. In 1852 he took part in the 
Arctic Expedition of Belcher as commander of 
the Resolute, and picked up McClure, with the 
crew of the Investigator. In 1854 he was ap- 
pointed commodore, in 1864 Admiral-Superin- 
tendent of Malta, and in 1869 commander of 
the naval station in China. 

Kron, M. G., an English author, died in 
July, 1875. He was Colonial Secretary in the 
Bermudas at the time of his death. In 1846 
he published a history of the Society of Jesus, 
by whom he had been educated. He was an 
active contributor to various journals, particu- 
larly the Morning Post, and while in Calcutta 
edited the Bengal Hurkaru. His last work 
was the novel‘ Dion and the Sybils,” pub- 
lished in 1866. 

Koerte, B., a German painter, born October 
21, 1823; died April 23,1875. In his fifteenth 
year he turned his attention to art, visiting a 
drawing-school, and afterward the Art Acade- 
my of Munich. His finest works are those de- 
scribing the times of Louis XV. 

Krasner, Emerton von, a Hungarian jurist, 
born in 1790; died October 5, 1875. He was 
one of the most learned lawyers of Hungary, 
and paid particular attention to the constitu- 
tional history of that country. His largest 
work is entitled ‘‘On the Original Constitu- 
tion of Hungary from the Foundation of the 
Kingdom to 1382” (1872), which was very 
favorably received. 

Kremer, JosEPH, a German philosopher, 
born in 1808; died June 2, 1875. He was 
Professor of Philosophy in Cracow, and was the 
author of “System der Philosophie,” and 
“ Reise nach Italien.” 

Lasrovusts, Prerre Francois Henrt, a French 
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architect, born March 11, 1801; died June 27, 
1875. Hewas an artist of considerable repu- 
tation. Among his works are the Library 
Saint-Geneviéve, and the Imperial Library. 
He was made Grand Officer of the Legion of 
Honor in 1852, and was elected a member of 
the Academy of Fine Arts in 1867. 

LaFirTE, CHARLES, a French banker, born 
in 1802; died December 27, 1875. He was 
the son of the celebrated financier of the same 
name. 

Larnfi, Prerre JEAN Honorat, Vicomte, a 
French naval officer, born December 4, 1796; 
died December 24, 1875. He was educated at 
the naval school at Brest, served with distinc- 
tion in Spain, was appointed rear-admiral in 
1840, naval commander of Algeria in 1841, 
and vice-admiral in 1847. In 1849 he was 
elected to the Legislative Assembly, and in the 
same year was decorated with the Grand Cross 
‘of the Legion of Honor. 

LANDSTEINER, LEOPOLD, a German journalist ; 
died February 22, 1875. He was for some time 
in Paris as contributor to the Journal des Dé- 
bats, and afterward as editor of the National, at 
that time the principal organ of the opposition. 
In 1848 he returned to Vienna, and became one 
of the editors of the Allgemeine Oestereichische 
Zeitung. In the following year he became 
editor-in-chief of the official journal of the Min- 
ister-President Prince Felix Schwartzenberg, 
and a few years after founded the Morgenpost, 
a very popular journal. 

Lapiack, Oyritre, a French naval officer, 
born November 7, 1793; died January 24, 1875. 
In 1828 he was appointed captain of the Favor- 
ite, with which he was ordered to sail around 
the world. The result of this voyage he laid 
down in the book ‘‘ Voyage autour du Monde, 
par les Mers de l’ Inde et de Chine, exécuté sur 
la Corvette de l’Etat la Favorite pendant 1830 
~’32” (4 vols., 1833-’35). In 1837 he under- 
took a second voyage around the world on 
board the Artémise, which he described in 
‘“‘Oampagne de Circumnavigation de la Frégate 
VArtémise pendant les Années 1837-"40” 
(1840-54). He was appointed rear-admiral in 
1844, and vice-admiral in 1853, in which year 
he was also elected President of the Geograph- 
ical Society of Paris. 

Lavrers, Patt, a Belgian painter in water- 
colors, born in 1806; died in November, 1875. 
He excelled in landscapes, and was professor in 
the Royal Academy in Brussels. 

Leany, Parrick, an Irish prelate, born in 
1807; died January 26, 1875. He was for a 


time Vice-Rector and Professor of Biblical Ex- 


egesis in the new Catholic University in Dub- 
lin. In 1837 he was made Archbishop of 
Cashel. 

_ Locoox, Sir Cxartes, Bart., an English phy- 
sician, born April 21, 1799; died July 28, 1875. 
He graduated M.D. from the University of 
Edinburgh, and, having settled in London, was 
appointed first physician-accoucheur to the 
Queen in 1840. Having retired from the active 
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duties of his profession in 1857, he became 
President of the Royal Medical Chirurgical 
Society, and on April 14, 1857, was made a 
baronet. 

Lorsen, ALBERT, Count von, a German states- 
man, born April 29, 1800; died April 2, 1875. 
In 1855 he became a member of the Prussian 
Herrenhaus. 

Logan, Sir Witt1am Epmonp, a British geol- 
ogist, born in 1798; died in July, 1875. He 
studied at the University of Edinbargh; was 
appointed Director of the Geological Survey of 
Canada in 1840; was created a knight in 1856, 
and was one of the jurors in'the scientific de- 
partment of the International Exhibition of 
1862. He was the author of various works on 
the coal-fields of Southern Wales, and various 
other geological works. 

Lonpr, Dr. Grore, a German naturalist ; 
died October 19, 1875. He studied at Berlin, 
Heidelberg, Leipsic, and Strasburg. He was 
about to start for the German station Chin- 
choao, on the west coast of Africa, when he was 
taken sick. He wrote ‘‘Ueber die Entwicke- 
lungsgeschichte und den Bau einiger Samen- 
schalen,” ‘‘Zur Kenntniss der Gattung Glo- 
cocystis,” and ‘ Insectenepidemien, welche 
durch Pilze hervorgerufen werden.” 

Lotzr, Hermann, a German philologist; died 
April 27, 1875. He was official interpreter in 
Leipsic of fourteen languages. ' 

Lovat, THomas ALEXANDER FraszkR, Baron, 
a British peer, born in 18025 died June 28, 
1872. He was Lord-Lieutenant of Inverness- 
shire from 1853 to 18738. 

Lyonnet, JEAN Pau. Frangors Marin, a 
French prelate, born June 12, 1801; died De- 
cember 28, 1875. He was ordained as priest 


in 1824, and for some time was director of vari- 


ous educational institutions. In 1848 he was 
appointed Dean ofthe Chapter of Dreux, and 
soon after Vicar-General of Lyons. In 1851 he 
was appointed Bishop of Saint-Flour, in 1857 
of Valence, and in 1864 Archbishop of Albi. In 
1858 he was made an Officer of the Legion of 
Honor. He wrote * Tractatus de Contractibus” 
(1837), “ Tractatus de Justitia et Jure ” (1887), 
‘““Le Cardinal Fesch”’ (2 vols., 1841), ‘‘ His- 
toire de Mgr. d’Avien ” (2 vols., 1847). 

Maopo Sir ALEXANDER, born in 1794; 
died January 21, 1875. He was resident com- 
missioner of the Board of National Education 
in Ireland from 1839 to 1871, and was created 
a baronet in 1872. 

Macere, Franz, Freiherr von, a Bavarian 
lieutenant-general, born in1785; died February 
10, 1875. He entered the army when quite 


young, and up to 1815 took part in eight, cam- — 


paigns. . 

Mareary, Aveustus Raymonp, a British 
diplomatic officer, born at Belgaune, Bombay, 
May 26, 1846; was murdered at Manwyne, 
February 21, 1875. From 1867 to 1874 he had 
acted as consul at various posts in China and 
Formosa, and in 1874 he joined the Browne 
Expedition to Yunnan as interpreter. In order 
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to prepare the way for the expedition, he trav- 
eled by land through China to Burmah, there 
to meet it. He left Shanghai in August, 1874, 
went up the Yang-tse-Kiang to Lake Tung- 
ting, traveled through the provinces of Hunan, 
Kweitchow, and Yunnan, and on January 15, 
1875, arrived in Bhamo, Burmah. From here 
he soon after set out with the expedition, and 
in the Chinese town of Manwyne, on the border 
of Burmah, he was murdered with five ser- 
vants. (See Burman and CHINA.) 

Massot, Marre ALEXANDRE, a French jour- 
nalist and politician, born March 18, 1805; died 
April 22, 1875. He went to Paris in 1830, 
where he joined the Saint-Simonists. He set 
out on a foot-journey to propagate the ideas of 
the new social party in other countries. After 
his return to Paris, he devoted himself to jour- 
nalism. But, finding that his republican ideas 
were apt to bring him into trouble, he went to 
London, where he published for some time a 
He left the Saint- 
Simonists when they began to meddle with re- 
ligion. Under the Empire he devoted himself 
entirely to his studies, particularly to that of 
philosophy. He was a member of one of the 
radical lodges of Freemasons in Paris, and 
made a determined resistance against the inter- 
ference of the state. These struggles attracted 
considerable attention at the time. During 
the siege of Paris he was adjunct to the Maire 
of the Ninth District, and at the last municipal 
elections he was elected a member of the Com- 
munal Council, 

Marurec, Jacques Marz ApRIEN Cfsarre, a 
French prelate, born at Paris, June 20, 1796; 
died July 9, 1875. He studied at the Seminary 
of Saint-Sulpice, was ordained as a priest upon 
his graduation; appointed secretary of the 
Bishop of Evreux in 1823, and a short time 
after became one of the grand vicars of M. de 
Quelen, Archbishop of Paris. After being cu- 
rate of a parish in Paris for some time, he was 
appointed Bishop of Langres in 1833, Arch- 
bishop of Besangon in 1834, and in 1850 car- 
dinal. As a member of the Senate of the Second 
Empire, he took a prominent part in the delib- 
He was made a Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honor in 1856. 

Mayer, Friepricn Epvarp, a German poli- 
tician, born April 27, 1809; died April 2, 1875. 
He was a member of the German Reichstag, 
and belonged to the National Liberal party. 
He was also a prominent member of the Diet 
of Wirtemberg. 

Mayuew, Aveustus Sreprimus, an English 
writer, born in 1812; died December 25, 1875. 
He had both skill and facility as a sketcher in 
pen and ink, and studied as an artist in Paris, 
where he was living at the time of the coup 
@état. With Mr. Sutherland Edwards, he 
was, at this period, correspondent of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, .As a member of the literary 
trio known as the Brothers Mayhew, he wrote 
much in the various departments of literature 
and journalism. A novel called ‘‘ Paved with 
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Gold,’’ and an amusing book entitled ‘“ The 
Greatest Plague in Life,” met with great suc- 
cess. He also wrote songs for music, and was 
a prolific contributor to magazines. He was 
one of the chief writers on Diogenes, a comic 
paper published some years ago. The farce 
‘The Goose with the Golden Eggs,” one of the 
most successful on the modern stage, was 
written in collaboration with Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards, who also had a share in the “ Four 
Cousins,” a comedy produced at the Globe 
Theatre. 

Méunevr, Ermnne Marty, a French actor, 

born at Caen, in 1812; died March 28, 1875. 
He at first turned his attention to sculpture, 
but soon left it for the stage. He appeared 
with great success in France and in the colo- 
nies. In Paris, where he played in the Porte 
Sainte-Marin and Ambigu Theatres, he always 
drew crowded houses. 
* Mizpz, Karn Jurius, a German painter, born 
February 16, 1803; died in November, 1875. 
He excelled in paintings on glass. Among his 
best works of this class is a window in the 
Church of St. Peter, in Hamburg, representing 
the Saviour walking on the sea, and the large 
window for the cathedral of Cologne, 45 feet 
high, and 28 feet wide, which he made together 
with Achelius, and which represents the day 
of judgment. 

Mutter, Jean Frangois, a French painter, 
born about 1815; died January 20, 1875. He 
was the son of a peasant, and in his youth re- 
ceived those impressions which he afterward 
used in his paintings. He became a pupil of . 
Paul Delaroche, and at first tried historical” 
and mythological subjects. Later he devoted 
himself entirely to landscape-painting, and his 
scenes from peasant-life in Normandy have 
brought more than 50,000 francs. 

MrniscAtout-Erizzo, Count, an Italian sena- 
tor; died December 27, 1875, He was the 
author and translator of various geographical 
and philological works. 

Mrrenett, THomas ALEXANDER, M. P., born 
in 1812; died March 16, 1875. He was in Par- 
liament for Bridport, from 1841 to 1875. 

Moteswortnu, Richarp Pieot Motesworts, 
Viscount, a British peer, born July 23, 1786; 
died June 20, 1875. He is succeeded by his 
nephew, the Rev. Samuel Molesworth. 

Mo.rKe-BrREGENTVED, Count, a Danish states- 
man; died October 1, 1875. He was Minister 
of Foreign Affairs at the time of his death. 

MontTesBetto, GusTAVE OLivier - LANNES, 
Comte px, a French officer, born December 4, 
1804; died August 29, 1875. In 1854 he was 
appointed general of division, and in 1862 was 
put in command of the French army of occu- 
pation in Rome. He was decorated with the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor in 1864, 
and was created a Senator in 1867. 

MortreMart, Casimir VICTURNIEN DE RocHE- 
onouaRT, Duc px, born in 1787; died January 
1, 1875. He took part in the battle of Jena, 
in 1806, was created a Peer of France under 
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the Restoration, and was appointed lieutenant- 
general and embassador to the Court of Russia. 
On July 29, 1880, Charles X. recalled him to 
Paris, and intrusted him with the formation of 
anew ministry, but too late. When the duke 
arrived in Paris the King had already been de- 
posed. Under Louis Napoleon he took a seat 
in the Senate. His title goes to his nephew. 

Mitier, Nixuas, a German-American poet, 
born in 1809; died August 14, 1875. In his 
youth he was apprenticed to a printer, which 
trade he learned thoroughly. He made his 
first appearance as a poet in 1825. In 1837 a 
collection of his poems was published by Cotta. 
He took part in the revolutionary movements 
of 1848, was forced to flee to Switzerland, and 
in 1853 went to New York, where he bought 
a printing-office. During the war he published 
‘‘Zehn Sonnette,” and in 1867 a volume of 
poems, entitled ‘‘ Neuere Gedichte.” During 
the German-French War he published a 
number of patriotic poems, under the title of 
“Frische Blatter auf die Wunden deutscher 
Krieger.” In 1874 he retired from the print- 
ing business. He was preparing a complete 
edition of his poems in 1875, but had not 
finished it at the time of his death. 

Mouuzer, Kart, Freiherr von, a German 
lawyer, born at Wetzlar, in 1805; died Janua- 
ry 28, 1875. In 1859 he was appointed Minis- 
ter of Justice of Bavaria, and in 1864 Presi- 
dent of the Court of Appeals of Lower Bavaria. 
In consequence of a disease of the eyes he was 
pensioned in 1867. 

Nromann, Hermann, a German poet, born 
November 12, 1808; died November 8, 1875. 
His poems are chiefly epics. He wrote ‘Nur 
Jehan,” ‘‘ Jiirgen Wullenweber,” and ‘‘ Dinon 
thy.” : 

New, Cuarzss, an English missionary, born 
in 1841; died in the interior of Africa, in 1875. 
He joined the mission of the United Methodist 
Free Churches in 1862, and for nine years he 
was the fellow-laborer of the Rev. Thomas 
Wakefield, at Ribe. While in England, in 1872, 
he joined, by special request, the Livingstone 
Search Expedition. He spent two years in 
England, awaking popular interest in the cause 
of African missions. In March, 1874, he re- 
turned to his work in East Africa. He had 
penetrated into the interior as far as Chaga, 
with the intention of selecting a suitable locali- 
ty for commencing a new mission. He did not 
succeed, however, and was compelled to return 
to his missionary station at Ribe. But he died, 
before reaching this place, in the neighborhood 
of Duruma. 

_Nipprrpry, Karr, a German philologist; 
died January 2, 1875, at about 50 years of age. 
He was Professor of Classical Philology at the 
University of Jena. His editions of ‘‘ Cornelius 
Nepos,” “ Oxsar,” and “Tacitus,” and his phi- 
lological researches, attracted great attention. 

Noeerratu, Gustav Aporr, a German jour- 
nalist, born in 1841; died December 11, 1875. 
He was the son of the celebrated geologist, 
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Johann Jacob Néggerath. At the time of his 
death he was the editor of the Correspondenz- 
blatt, a National Liberal paper. 

Oates, FRANK, a British explorer, born 
April 6, 1840; died February 5, 1875. In 
1873 he set out on an exploring expedition to 
South Africa, remained some time in the Mate- 
bele country, visited toward the close of 1874 
the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi, fell sick on 
his return voyage, and died eighty miles north 
of Tati, in the Makalaka country. 

OumittER, Franz Josepu, a German bot- 
anist, born July 5, 1797; died January 1, 
1875. He discovered a large number of new 
plants, and executed a botanical map of Ba- 
varia. 

Oxropiroviton, Prince Paut, the grandson 
of the last Prince of Georgia, George XIII; 
died February 24, 1875. 

OmALINO pD’Hattoy, JEAN Baptiste JULIEN 
D’, a Belgian geologist and ethnologist, born 
at Liége, February 16, 1783; died at Brussels, 
January 15, 1875. From 1815 to 1830 he was 
Governor of the province of Namur, was 
elected a member of the Belgian Senate in 
1848, and vice-president of that body in 1851. 
In 1808 he published his first work, on the 
geology of Northern France. His best-known 
works are: “ Eléments de Géologie ? (1831); 
‘* Introduction ala Géologie ” (1883); ‘ Précis 
élémentaire de Géologie ” (1848); “* Abrégé de 
Géologie” (1853); and “‘ Des Races humaines 
ou Eléments d’Ethnographie” (1845). The 
Memoirs of the Belgian Academy of Sciences, 
of which he was repeatedly president, contain 
a series of ‘Notes sur Ja Classification des 
Races humaines,” by him. 

PETERSEN, AvuGust, a German theologian, 
born in 1809; died November 1, 1875. Heis 
best known by his work, ‘‘ Die Idee der ehrist- 
lichen Kirche.” 

Priecer-Moransky, Gustavus, the most 
prominent Bohemian poet of modern times, 
born in 1834; died September 21, 1875. 

Pap, Joun Brenig, an English sculptor; 
died in March, 1875. Among his principal 
works is the pedestal of the Albert Monument, 
consisting of 87 figures in life size: of these 
the figures representing Geology, Geometry, 
Rhetoric, and Philosophy, are considered the 
finest. He also made the shrines of the altar 
in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, the Crimean 
Monument in Westminster, and eight of the 
statues in the Royal Gallery of Parliament. 

Prverit, Kart Witnerm, a German educa- 
tor, born in 1816; died May 29, 1875. He 
had been Director of the Gymnasium of Ha-~ 
nau for twenty-two years, which institution 
gained great popularity under his administra- 
tion. His commentaries to ‘‘ Cicero,” and his 
school edition of Cicero’s orations, were re- 
ceived with great favor. 

Priryet, Marrs, a celebrated pianist, born 
in Paris of Belgian parentsin 1811; died March 
30, 1875. She studied with Moscheles and 
Kalkbrenner, and in her sixteenth year ap- 
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peared in public in Paris, St. Petersburg, and 
other cities. In 1848 she was appointed pro- 
fessor in the conservatory in Brussels. She 
was a sister of Prof. Moll, of Ghent, who died 
some years ago. She married the well-known 
piano-maker, Oamille Pleyel, but was separat- 
ed from him a few years after. 

_ PuLian, JoHANN GoTTFRIED, a German paint- 
er, born in 1809; died March 4, 1875. He 
belonged to the Disseldorf school of painters, 
and excelled in landscape-painting. His prin- 
cipal paintings are scenes on the Rhine. 

Ramsay, Sir ALEXANDER, M. P., born May 
26, 1818; died March 3, 1875. He was M. P. 
for Rochdale from 1857-’59. 

RANFURLY, THOMAS GRANVILLE Henry STEW- 
ArT Knox, fourth earl, a British peer, born 
July 28, 1849; died May 10, 1875. He is suc- 
ceeded by his brother, the Hon. Uchter John 
Mark Knox. 

Ranowper, Dr. Jonny, a Hungarian prelate, 


‘born in 1806; died September 12, 1875. He 


was Roman Catholic Bishop of Vesprim. 

Rasin, Avexis, a Russian author; died May 
1, 1875. His books for the young enjoyed 
great popularity. 

Reser, BaLrrHasar, a German scholar, born 
in 1805; died March 13, 1875. He was pro- 
fessor in the University of Basel, and was 
well known as a poet and a writer on histori- 
cal subjects. | 

Rep, Roxsert, M. P., born in 1831; died 
March 30, 1875. He was a member of Parlia- 
ment for Kirkcaldy since 1874. 

REISMANN, JOHANN VALENTIN VON, a Ger- 
man prelate, born November 12, 1807; died 
November 17, 1875. He was ordained as 
priest in 1830, became subsequently Professor 
of Theology at the University of Wurzburg, 
and was appointed Bishop of Wurzburg in 
1870. 

Restuvser, Dr. Aveustin, an Austrian priest 
and astronomer, born July 5, 1808; died Sep- 
tember 29, 1875. In 1847 he was appointed 
Director of the Observatory of the Stift (mon- 
astery) of Kremsmiinster, and at the same time 
acted as Professor of Natural History up to 
1854. In 1860 he was elected Abbot of the 
Stift but retained the control of the observa- 
tory. He also took part in politics; he was a 
member of the Upper Austrian Diet in 1861, 
and in 1872 was appointed a life-member of 
the Herrenhaus. He was decorated with va- 
rious orders, and was a member of a large num- 
ber of scientific societies. He wrote a large 
number of works on astronomy, meteorology, 
and magnetism. 

Riowrer, F. I., a German journalist, born in 
Magdeburg, in 1814; died in April, 1875. He 
began life by peddling books and pictures, and, 
having after a time established himself in busi- 
ness in Hamburg, he founded the Hamburger 
Reform, and by his energy raised it to a front 
rank among the journals in Germany. 

Rirrer, Franz, a German scholar, born in 
1803; died October 22, 1875. He was former- 
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ly Professor of Classical Philology in Bonn, 
and published editions of and commentaries to 
‘* Horace.” 

Rogier, Firmin Francois Mariz, a Belgian 
statesman, brother of the celebrated minister 
Charles Rogier, born April 1, 1791; died No- 
vember 1, 1875. He took a prominent part in 
the Belgian revolution, and in 1830 was sent to 
Paris, where first as secretary, and since 1848 
as embassador, he remained until 1864. 

RosentHat, Daviw Aveust, a Catholic au- 


thor; died March 80,1875. He was descended 


from Jewish parents, but in 1851 with his wife 
and children entered the Catholic Church. He 
wrote, besides several works on medicine and 
natural history, ‘‘Convertitenbilder aus dem 
19ten Jahrhundert,” which was translated 
into several languages and passed through two 
editions. He also translated from the Spanish 
the tales, legends, and stories of Balaguer Mont- 
serrat (1860), and published the poetical works 
of Johann Scheffler (1862). He also wrote 
numerous articles for the Schlesische Kirchen- 
zeitung, and the Schlesische Volkszeitung. 

Russety, Lord Cosmo, half-brother of Earl 
Russell, born in 1817; died December 18, 1875. 
He was the sixth son of the sixth Duke of Bed- 
ford, by his second wife. He was for some: 
time in the army, but retired in 1849, when he 
married Annie, daughter of Mr. J.G. Norbury. 

Savvarre- Bartukitemy, Bartufitemy An- 
TOINE FRANQOIS XAVIER SAvVAIRE, Marquis de 
Barthélemy, a French politician, born at Mar- 
seilles, November 16, 1800; died in February, 
1875. He was a grand-nephew of the Marquis 
de Barthélemy, a member of the Directory, and 
afterward Vice-President of the Chamber of 
Peers. During the last days of the Restora- 
tion, he inherited the title of his grand-uncle, 
and took his seat in the Chamber of Peers on 
September 27, 1830. In 1848 he was elect- 
ed to the Constituent and Legislative Assem- 
blies, but retired from public life after the coup 
@état. In 1869 he was a candidate for the Corps 
Législatif from Marseilles, but was defeated. 

SonaRNnuoRsT, AUGUST VON, a Prussian officer, 
died November 11, 1875. He was the grand- 
son of the celebrated Prussian General Ger- 
hard David Scharnhorst, to whom Prussia and 
consequently Germany owes its present military 
greatness. With him the direct male line of the 
Scharnhorsts becomes extinct, 119 years after 
the birth of its great ancestor. 

SonrERER, THEODOR, a German chemist and 
geologist, born August 28, 1813; died July 18, 
1875. He was professor in the Mining Academy 
of Freiberg, and was the author of numerous 
chemical and geological works and treatises. 

SoHNABEL, Kart, a German chemist, born in 
1809; died September 11, 1875. He was Di- 
rector of the Realschule in Siegen, and had 
performed many interesting chemical analyses. 

SoHRADER, CLEMENS, a German Jesuit, born 
in 1820; died February 23, 1875. He was or- 
dained as priest in 1846, was appointed pro- 
fessor in Lowen in 1850, and in Vienna in 1857. 
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He wrote “ Theses theologicew,” and ‘De Uni- 
tate Ecclesia.” ; 

SouvusErtH, Jutus F. G., a German music- 
publisher, born July 14, 1804; died June 9, 
1875. In 1826 he began business as a pub- 
lisher of music, maps, and books, at Hamburg, 
and succeeded so well that he established a 
branch house in Leipsic in 1832, and one in 
New York in 1850. In 1853 he transferred 
the Hamburg establishment to his brother 
Fritz, and concentrated his wholesale business 
at Leipsic, where it has since continued, with 
branches in the principal cities of Europe and 
America. Mr. Schuberth’ visited the United 
States frequently, having crossed the Atlantic 
as many as sixty-six times. He came for the 
first time as manager for his friend, Ole Bull. 
He was on intimate terms with Vieuxtemps, 
Spohr, Schumann, and other distinguished mu- 
sicians and composers. He was a warm friend 
of the Abbé Liszt, and published the later 
works of that composer, such as the ‘‘ Oratorio 
of Christ’? and the ‘‘Rhapsodies.” In 1846 
the King of Wirtemberg awarded him the 
gold medal of the Order of Merit, and in 1870 
he was made a member-extraordinary of the 
orchestra of the Grand-duke of Weimar, who 
also conferred on him the Order of Merit. 
His editions of the great German composers 
are splendid works of art, and his ‘‘ Musical 
Dictionary ” a compilation of great merit. He 
was an excellent violinist, and played also other 
instruments. 

Scuweirzer, Dr. J. B. von, a German so- 
cialist and poet, born July 12, 1834; died July 
28, 1875. He studied law, and, having gradu- 
ated, settled as advocate in Frankfort-on-the 
Main. He afterward went to Berlin, where, 
with Lassalle, he became the leader of the social 
democrats, and founded the paper Der Social- 
demokrat. He was a member of the Reichstag 
of the North German Confederation, and of the 
German Oustoms Parliament from 1867 to 
1870. As the leader of the social democrats 
of Germany he maintained a correspondence 
with most of the advanced reformers of Eu- 
rope. Dissensions with other leaders of the 
socialistic movement caused him to withdraw 
from political agitation and to devote himself 
to poetry. He wrote the comedies “ Drei 
Staatsverbrecher,” ‘ Epidemisch,” ‘ Cousin 
Emil,” and “Das Vorrecht des Genies,” which 
were well received. 

SEBASTIAN, GaBriet Marra, Infante of Spain, 
born November 4, 1811; died February 13, 
1875. He was a second-cousin of Queen Isa- 
bella, and was married to Maria Christina Isa- 
bella, daughter of Henry, Duke of Seville. 

Sitvestei, Pierro v1, an Italian cardinal, 
born February 15, 1803; died November 19, 
1875. He was created a cardinal in 1858, 

Samira, Marruew, a British officer, born in 
1797; died in the latter part of April, 1875. 
He had served chiefly in India. At the time 
of his death he held the rank of lieutenant- 
general. 
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Sotms- BRAUNFELS, Kart, Prince of, a Ger- 
man soldier, born July 27, 1812; died Novem- 
ber 13, 1875. He was the son of Prince Fried- 
rich Wilhelm of Solms-Brauntels, and Princess 
Frederike of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, the sister 
of Queen Louisa of Prussia. His mother had 
been married three times, first to Prince Louis, 
of Prussia (died December 28, 1796), next to 
the Prince of Solms-Braunfels, and lastly to 
Ernest August, Duke of Cumberland, afterward 
King of Hanover. Prince Karl was, therefore, 
a step-brother of King George V. of Hanover. 
At the time of his death he was lieutenant- 
field-marshal in the Austrian Army. He was 
married to Princess Sophie of Léwenstein- 
Wertheim-Rosenberg. 

SPRENGPORTEN, Freiherr James WILLIAM, 
a Swedish officer; died September 28, 1875, 
in his 89th year. He had been Governor of 
Stockholm, and at the time of his death was 
lieutenant-general in the Swedish Army and a 
member of the Upper Chamber. 

STEINMANN, Frrepriog, a German politician, 
born in 1801; died February 8, 1875. He 
held various offices, and was editor and con- 
tributor to various journals, particularly in 
1848 and 1849 of the Westphdlische Volks- 
halle, an organ of the Republican party. He 
published ‘Geschichte der Revolution in 
Preussen ” (1854), on account of which he was 
dismissed from the civil service. 

Stuart, Lady Louisr, the last member of 
the royal house of Stuart, born March 20, 
1776; died in December, 1875. Longevity 
seemed to be peculiar to her family, as her 
father died at eighty-three, and her brother, 
the last Earl of Traquair, at eighty. 

Torstor, Count ALExet, a Russian poet and 
novelist, died October 11,1875. He published 
“Knjas Serebiganny ” (1863), a tale of the 
time of Ivan the Terrible; ‘“ Smert Joanna 
Grosnago ” (1866), a tragedy ; and a collection 
of poems in 1867. 

TrEDEGAR, Carters MorcGan Rosryson, 
Baron, a British peer, born April 10, 1798; 
died April 16, 1875. He was member of Par- 
liament for Brecon in 1830—31 and 1835-"47, 
was raised to the peerage in 1859, and was 
since 1866 Lord-Lieutenant. of Breconshire. 

Troitus, Gustavus Uno, the most prominent 
Swedish portrait-painter of modern times, 
born in 1804; died August 13, 1875. He was 
court-painter, and member of the Academy of 
Fine Arts. 

Tross, Epwry, a French antiquarian and 
publisher, born in Germany in 1822; died in 
Paris, August 26, 1875. In 1851 he founded 
his antiquarian publishing-house, which soon 
became one of the largest in Europe. His cata- 
logues of the literature of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries are of great literary value. 

Turner, Cuartzs, M. P., born in 1803; died 


October 15, 1875. He was member of Parlia-. 


ment for Liverpool in 1852-58, for South 
Lancashire in 1861, and for Southwest Lanca- 
shire since 1868, 3 
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Vanor, Joun, M. P., died September 21, 
1875. He was M.P. for the city of Dublin, 
1852—65, and for Armagh City since 1867. 

VAUFRELAND, Vicomte px, a French states- 
man, born in 1795; died in June, 1875. Dur- 
ing the last days of the Restoration he was 
under-Secretary of State in the Department of 
Justice. He was also a member of the Family 
Council appointed for the Count de Chambord 
during his minority. 

Warnier, Auguste Humpert, a French 
scholar, born January 8, 1810; died March 15, 
1875. He studied medicine in Paris, went to 
Algeria as surgeon, and for some time repre- 
sented France with Abd-el-Kader. Asamem- 
ber of the Commission for the Scientific Explo- 
ration of Algeria, he drew, together with Cap- 
tain Carette, a very valuable map of the territory 
of the Berber and Arab tribes of Algeria. Hav- 
ing held various offices in Algeria, he finally 
settled down as a farmer in the plain of Me- 
tidja. In 1862, during the sickness of his friend, 
. Dr. Duveyrier, he edited the latter’s celebrated 
book, “Les Touaregs du Nord.” In 1871 he 
was elected to the National Assembly from 
Algeria. He wrote ‘‘ L’Algérie devant le Sé- 
nat” (1863), ‘L’ Algérie devant l’Opinion Pu- 
blique’”’ (1864), “L’Algérie devant |’Empe- 
reur” (1865), a series of letters to M. Rouher, 
entitled ‘‘ Programme de Politique Algérienne ” 
(1868), “Bureaux Arabes et Colons ” (1869), 
‘“‘ Oahiers Algériens ” (1870), and ‘“ L’ Algérie et 
les Victimes de la Guerre ” (1871). 

Wersy-Greeory, Sir Grynne Earte, M. P., 
born June 26, 1806; died August 23,1875. He 
was M. P. for Grantham, 1830-57. 

Westpury, Ricuarp Avevustus BETHELL, 
Baron, a British peer, born March 11, 1830; 
died March 28, 1875. 

WititEMorEs-Sunm, Rupotrx von, a German 
zodlogist, born September 11, 1847; died Sep- 
tember 13, 1875. He studied zodlogy in Mu- 
nich and Bonn, took part in the war with 
France, and in 1871 was appointed lecturer 
and assistant in the Zoédlogical Museum in Mu- 
nich. In 1872 he accompanied the expedition 
on the Challenger on its tour around the world 
as zoologist, and died on the way from the 
Sandwich Islands to Tahiti. He left an official 
_ journal of two large volumes, and a fine collec- 

tion of zodlogical drawings. 

Worner, Lupwie, a German author, born 
1848; died January 24,1875. He had been for 
over two years, previous to his death, secretary 
of the Union of the Historical and Antiquarian 
Societies of Germany, which had its seat in 
Darmstadt, and was editor of the Correspon- 

_denablatt, published by the Union. Among 
his literary labors the best known is his con- 
tinuation of the ‘ Literarisches Handbuch fir 
Geschichte und: Landeskunde von Hessen,” es- 
tablished by Walther. 

YaRBoroueH, CHARLES ANDERSON PELHAM, 
Ear! of, a British peer, born January 14, 1835 ; 
died February 6,1875. He was M. P. for Great 
Grimsby, 1857-62. 
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ZastROW, ADOLPH VON, & German general, 
born in 1802; died August 12, 1875. He was 
a general of infantry, had been commander of 
the Seventh Prussian Army Corps, and was well 
known as a writer on military subjects, particu- 
larly on matters connected with engineering. 

ZELENY, WENZEL, a Bohemian scholar, born 
in 1806; died April 5, 1875. He was director 
of a gymnasium in Prague, had been a member 
of the Austrian Reichstag and of the Bohemian 
Diet, and was one of the most prominent mem- 
bers of the Ozechic party. | 

ZWIERLEIN, Freifrau von, a German poetess, 
born in 1801; died in December, 1875. She is 
better known by her pseudonym of Adelheid 
von Stolterfoth. Her principal poems are the 
‘“‘ Rheinische Sagen und Lieder.” 

OHIO. The following is a brief summary 
of the present financial condition of the State: 
On November 15, 1874, the public funded debt 


Of the: Btatenwas on con. ceciessiociecestonsecciere $7,988,205 80 
The redemptions during the year were: 
oat OL ISTO, ssc eves celcctsersiee $18,200 00 
BE OL OLOncina siecmree en oeiecenis cs 20,085 18 
LV OUAI Ssisterncie cic iaiciat clclescisien hisisinis(tcoeie sie ates 38,285 18 
Outstanding November 15, 1875............ $7,949,920 12 


Of the amount outstanding on the 15th of 
November, the sum of $4,165 had ceased to 
draw interest, the holders thereof having been 
notified to surrender their stock for redemption, 
so that the interest-bearing funded debt of the 
State is $7,945,755.12. 

The funded debt is divided as follows: 


Foreign debt, payable in New York City........$7,948,255 12 
Domestic debt, payable in Columbus............ 1,665 00 
Watahs SiGe OeeB Lait each coer $7,949,920 12 


The local indebtedness of the State, on Sep- 
tember 1, 1875, was as follows: 


Debts oF countless. cs dase ds ok aecseelnsnoase $3,044,578 90 
Debts of townships, including debts created by 
boards of education other than for separate 


BONGOIMISURICES | oi0 cic ojsicio'v'c civ see sess aps eles tis 222,971 13 
Debts of cities (first and second class)......... 20,250,722 11 
“ of incorporated villages...........--0008 931,862 64 

“ of school-districts (special).............. 1,507,953 43 
POUR cb iste is wis'wan aed ne tate cle ¢ atu er EL: $25,957,588 21 


The amount of reimbursable debt, therefore, 


SSRs Fees apie 4, F $7,949,920 12 

FCO oS cet davecsencence 25,957,588 21 
OMNES ocd aaonsccteschas sy eeueeerene Te an $33,907,508 83 
Preeducitile debt... 5 .cs ce csseewsctdtcedee ds 4,177,668 31 

Aggregate debts in Ohio (State, local, and 
SEUSE TINGS) 5. <i s0:n sac mrereeeesea tees ats $38,085,176 64 


The local indebtedness in this statement is 
reckoned to September 1, 1875, and the State. 
debt to November 15, 1875: 

The balance in the State Treasury on November 

10: ISTE, WEE che tos ese cemaKeromeasasrey aces 


The receipts, including transfers of $329,674.20, 
for the fiscal year ending November 15, 1875, 


$812,897 19 


WELGs> cytes tc oad oektek hk late ates iS i 5,654,866 23 
Total amount of funds in the Treasury for 
GG 'VOGE,. od vccneecehertnbatine Paabess oo $6,467,263 42 


y 
The disbursements, including transfers, during 
the year had beet..........ceesseeeecceeeees 5,087,484 90 


Balance in the Treasury November 15, 1875.$1,429,778 52 
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The following table shows the purposes and 
amounts for which taxes were levied in 1875 
in Ohio, with the increase and decrease, com- 
pared with 1874; also the tax collected by the 
United States in 1875: 


Total tax for State purposes..... iiinan aaeasen $4,948,995 19 
Total county tax for local purposes....... .... 23,003,976 18 
Total tax levied in Ohio for 1875.......... $27,952,971 37 


Internal revenue tax collected by the United 
tate Siete ae ate vaievecreisialec Wcteyecicle wiedenealereyes 14,656,295 30 


Ee 


Total collected in Ohio...........++-++++++B42,609,266 67 
By the population of Ohio in 1870, per head........... $16 00 
For each voter voting at the election, 1875............ 71 66 
(ERCrOAsay OL OCA GAXCS ac: so8- 7 larchelarc sists: aici ctotee™ saress $1,215,976 33 
Decresse.of State tax: cy. s:c:aiedeonsers's,s aeerare se 101,372 23 
Net increase of the whole tax.............+ $1,114,604 10 


The assessed value of property on the grand 
duplicate is as follows, compared with the re- 
turns of 1874: 


Wealtie:Of lana 215645 icc eo cin ieetele.e sielstalersiarosictisiats $697,408,537 
s oe VST Ooo ais sh Nabacieswsiea o's vecieaiees 696,883,323 
DQCKORGC ss 0. ccc cnesceccsesecevecceseccsee §525,214 
Value of real estate in cities, etc., 1874.......... $354,849,199 
be DS(B vee oxic 866,031,721 
INCrease.. 2... cece eee cece eee es toe eneeeeeees $11,182,522 
Value of chattel property, 1874.............0205 $528,121,588 
ae © oe TSIOs voasteecitgscurvace 535,660,818 

TN GPORSG va rian co ciciavewe tie et eia eee alee $7,539,230 
Blair Soeieeaaet as ae rnrceobie: $1,598,575,862 
DOtALANCKERSOcicicc scvissincs GoSewepencias 18,196,588 


The acreage of wheat for 1874 was 1,845,- 
797, being 101,041 acres more than in 1878; 
the yield, 26,896,818 bushels, an increase over 
the previous year of 4,922,433 bushels; aver- 
age yield, 14.51, an increase of 1.90. In acre- 
age, total yield, and average yield, there was a 
decided increase over each of the preceding 
four years. 

In corn the acreage was 2,597,716; bushels 
yielded, 101,815,494; average per acre, 89.15 
bushels. Compared with 1873, the increase in 
acres was 201,421; in bushels, 17,766,166; in 
the average per acre, 4.08. 

In oats the number of acres sown was 881,- 
970; bushels raised, 19,557,014; average per 
acre, 22. Compared with 1878, it shows an 
increase of 90,043 acres, a decrease of 537,890 
bushels, and a decrease of 8.38 bushels per 
acre. The average is less than for seventeen 
years. 

Of barley there were 42,547 acres SsOWN ; 
1,233,914 bushels raised; average per acre, 
26.65. Compared with 1873, this shows a de- 
crease of 7,325 acres, an increase of 159,008 
bushels, and an increased average of 5.10 bush- 
els per acre. 

The statistics of the rye-crop show the num- 
ber of acres sown to be 22,175; bushels raised, 
231,485; average per acre, 9.94 bushels. Oom- 
pared with 1873, the decrease is 4,752 acres; 
decrease in yield, 60,394 bushels; and in aver- 
age, 0.54. 

Of buckwheat the number of acres sown was 
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19,936; bushels raised, 240,015; average per 
acre, 12.04. Compared with 1873, this shows 
a decrease of 1,066 acres, an increase of 26,945 
bushels, and an increase of 1.90 in the average 
yield per acre. 

The potato-crop was 7,348,907 bushels from 
an acreage of 107,911, being an average yield 
of 68.10 per acre. Compared with 1873, this 
shows an increase of 27,712 acres and 1,382,- 
591 bushels, and a decrease in the average 
yield of 8.45 bushels per acre. 

The number of acres planted to sweet-potatoes 
was 2,793, and the yield 170,502 bushels; the 
average per acre being 69.15 bushels. 

The returns of meadow products were: 
timothy, acres, 1,310,837; tons of hay, 1,145,- 
999; average, 83. Clover: acres, 502,268; 
tons of hay, 362,386; bushels of seed, 194,066; 
acres ploughed under for manure, 40,277. Com- 
pared with 1873, this shows a decrease in acres 
in timothy of 4,320; decrease in tons in timothy, 
156,165; decrease in average, 0.16; decrease 
in acres in clover, 148,890; decrease in tons 
of clover, 205,662; decrease in bushels of 
clover-seed, 11,878; decrease in acres of clover 
ploughed under, 23,812. 

The product of flax in Ohio, in 1874, was: 
number of acres sown, 40,719; bushels of seed 
produced, 268,790; pounds of fibre, 6,223,- 
851. Compared with 1873, it shows a decrease 
in acres sown of 2,936; increase of pounds of 
fibre, 1,152,563; and increase of bushels of seed, 
101,280. 

The number of acres planted to tobacco in 
1874 was 12,439, producing 9,245,524 pounds. 
This was a decrease of 81,411 acres and 30,- 
327,034 pounds compared with the reports of 
1873. This shows the most remarkable loss of 
production of any article in the State. 

The dairy products of Ohio, for 1874, are: 
butter, 44,335,657 pounds; cheese, 33,123,880 
pounds. Oompared with 1873, it is an increase 
of 801,792 pounds of butter, and a decrease of 
3,344,650 pounds of cheese. 

The product of maple-sugar in 1874 was 
1,248,955 pounds, and of sirup 302,854 gal- 
lons. Compared with the product of 1873, 
there was a decrease in the amount of sugar 
of 901,117 pounds, and a decrease of 74,515 
gallons of sirup. The sorghum-crop figures 
show an acreage of 12,108, a product of 36,- 
410 pounds of sugar, and 941,510 gallons of 
sirup. Compared with 1873, this was an in- 
crease in acreage of 26.82; gallons of sirup, 
249,196; and a decrease of 436 pounds of 
sugar. 

The following is the number and value of 
sheep, and the number of pounds of wool 
shorn in Ohio, as returned by the assessors 
in 1875: number of sheep, 4,100,288; value, 
$10,178,046 ; average value, $2.48; pounds 
of wool shorn, 16,684,276; average pounds to 
the sheep, 4.07. Compared with 1874, there 
is a decrease of 233,580 in the number, and 
$478,021 in the aggregate value. The assess- 
ors report 172,572 dogs in the State; sheep 
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' killed by dogs, 31,691; value, $101,681; and 
25,770 sheep injured by dogs, to the estimated 
amount of $43,633: aggregate loss, 145,324. 
This shows an increase of 7,674 dogs over 
1873; and a decrease in the value of sheep 
killed and injured of $10,994. 

The number of acres in orchards and vine- 
yards, and their products, in 1874, were re- 
ported as follows: acres in orchards, 391,620; 
acres in vineyards, 9,975; acres in vines plant- 
ed in the year, 905; bushels of apples gath- 
ered, 15,918,794; bushels of peaches gathered, 
2,251,878; bushels of pears gathered, 135,987 ; 
pounds of grapes gathered, 17,965,604; gallons 
of wine, 1,078,056. 

‘The assessors’ reports of taxable lands in 
1874 show the number of acres cultivated to 
be 7,670,333 ; in pasture, 4,956,975 ; wood- 


land, 4,887,579; other lands, unproductive and 


lying waste, 548,298: total acres owned, 19,- 
526,715. The census report of 1870 gives the 
amount of acres at 25,312,937, being 5,958,311 
more than returned by the assessors. By the 
- reports it appears that 67,855 acres of wood- 
land have been cleared in one year, of which 
20,368 acres lay in one county, Washington. 
These reports may be regarded as very incor- 
rectly returned by the assessors. The total 
acres of land on the grand duplicate of the 
State for taxation is 25,458,323. This amount 
exceeds that returned by the assessors 5,931,- 
608 acres. 

. The number of horses listed for taxation in 
1875 was 738,839, with a total assessed value 
of $44,594,849, and an average value of $60.36. 
Compared with the previous year, this is an 
increase in the number of 9,536, a decrease in 
the aggregate value of $337,519, and an aver- 
age decrease per head of $2.59. The number 
of cattle was 1,509,260; value, $25,920,445 ; 
average value, $17.17. This is a decrease 
from the previous year of 164,604 in number, 
and in value of $1,997,092, and an average in- 
crease of fifty cents per head. The number of 
hogs was 1,778,399; value, $7,353,740; aver- 
age value, $4.14. Number of mules, 26,312; 
value, $1,811,631; average value, $68.25. This 
is an increase in number of 967, and an aggre- 
gate value of $33,450; and a decrease in the 
average value of $1.30. 

The total number of hogs packed in the win- 
ter of 1874~'75 was 871,736 ; being a falling off 
from the preceding winter of 25,891. 

The amount of coal mined in the State, ac- 
cording to the returns of the assessors, was, in 
1874, 97,876,809 bushels; thus giving employ- 
ment to 10,261 men. This was an increase in 
the product of 9,082,569 bushels, and in men 
employed of 1,399. ; 

The law requires the assessors to collect and 
return statistics of manufactures, water-crafts, 
mines, miners, and miscellaneous items; but, 
owing to a failure to provide means for pro- 
curing correct statistics in these departments, 
the returns furnished are so absurdly inaccu- 
rate that the Secretary of State warns the 
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public against placing any confidence in them ; 
they are therefore omitted here. 

According to the returns of the county audi- 
tors, there were in operation for the year end- 
ing April 12, 1875, 171 national banks, with a 
capital of $29,986,742; 22 banks incorporated 
under the laws of the State, with a capital of 
$525,503 ; 22 savings-banks incorporated un- 
der the State law of 1878, with a capital of 
$1,274,280; 198 private banks, with a capital 
of $6,561,743; making a total of 390 banks of 
all kinds, with a capital of $38,348,260. The 
amount of Government bonds reported as held 
in the State exempt from taxation was $7,094,- 
125; being a decrease of $1,811,825 from the 
amount returned for 1874. 

The Railroad Commissioner’s report shows 
that within the State of Ohio there are 4,458 
miles of track in main line and branches, laid 
with rail, and 1,1904 miles of sidings and other 
tracks; total, 5,6484 miles, an increase for the 
year of 834 miles of main and 48} of other 
track, a total of 182 miles. This is 128 miles less 
of main track and 49 miles less of sidings than 
was laid the previous year. The report covers 
returns from all the lines wholly or partially 
within the limits of the State. The aggregate 
length of main line and branches owned or 
leased is 8,222 miles; the traffic, etc., reported, 
however, being upon 7,489 miles. 

The number of passengers reported carried 
over the entire lines was 17,198,948, an increase 
of 1,706,654; of freight, 25,750,501 tons yield- 
ing revenue were transported, an increase of 
145,725 tons, excluding supplies carried for 
company’s use. 

The gross earnings reported for entire lines 
operated were $64,495,325.83, against $70,- 
928,194.67 last year, a decrease of $6,432,- 
868.84, nearly 11 per cent. 

The net earnings were $17,515,686.94 against 
$19,798,169.39 for year previous, being $2,272,- 
482.43 less, or a fraction over 11 per cent. de- 
crease, and amounting to only 3 per cent. upon 
the paid-in capital stock and indebtedness of 
the companies owning the lines operated. 

The passenger earnings were $17,116,524.84, 
a falling off of $5,779.46 from last year. 

The earnings from freight transportation 
were $43,230,930.11, being $6,377,646.41 less 
than amount derived from this source last year, 
and a decrease of 12.83 per cent. 

The companies report a total paid-in capital 
stock of $267,013,980.17, with $269,416,782.92 
of bondsissued, and other indebtedness amount- 
ing to $31,808,044.45, an aggregate liability of 
$568,238,757.54. The interest paid amounts 
on funded debt to $12,691,903.72, and on other 
debts to $685,081.86. . 

Dividends are reported as paid on preferred 
stock of $773,456, and $5,604,335.09 on com- 
mon stock. 

There are 7,419} miles of telegraph-lines 
reported, with offices at 1,102 stations. The 
passenger and freight stations number 1,727, 
and 48,216 persons are reported as employés. 
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Only eighteen companies paid dividends, as 
follows: Baltimore & Ohio Short Line, 8 per 
cent.; Central Ohio, 6; Cincinnati & Balti- 
more, 8; Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & 
Indianapolis, 34; Cleveland & Mahoning Val- 
ley, 6; Cleveland & Pittsburg 7; Columbus & 
Hocking Valley, 8; Lawrence, 10; Little 
Miami, 8; Massillon & Cleveland, 5; Pittsburg, 
Fort Wayne & Chicago, 7; L. M. &N,, 4. 
These were on entire capital stock. 

The Dayton & Michigan paid 8 per cent. 
dividends on preferred, and 3} on its common 
stock; the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 
10 on preferred, and 34 on common; and two 
companies, the Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleve- 
land 38 per cent., and the Ohio & Mississippi 
7 per cent., on preferred stock only. 

The aggregate number of casualties to per- 
sons occurring within the State upon the sev- 
eral railway lines for the year, as reported, 
is, of passengers, killed, 8; injured, 27; of 
employés, killed, 93; injured, 181; and of 
others, on track, trespassing, etc., 115 killed 
and 98 injured—making a total of 216 killed, 
and 306 injured. 

Compared with years previous, there is an 
increase of two in number of passengers killed, 
that of employés is the same, while of others 
there are three less, the total showing a de- 
crease in fatal injuries of three. 

Of the non-fatal injuries caused by accident, 
there was an increase in number of those to 
passengers of 15; to employés of 16, and to 
others of 29—a total increase for the year of 60. 

The number of persons supported in the 
county infirmaries, and otherwise, from the 
poor-fund, for the year ending March 81, 1875, 
with the cost, as reported to the county audi- 
tors, is as follows: Number admitted to in- 
firmaries during the year, 4,870; number sup- 
ported in infirmaries, 5,879; otherwise sup- 
ported from the poor-fund, 4,300; total cost, 
$546,903 ; average cost per day, about 25 
cents. This shows an increase over last year 
of $4,178. It is difficult to determine the ex- 
act aggregate of average cost of the poor per 
day under the care of the county infirmaries 
from the reports, as other expenses are re- 
ported in the gross amount of costs; the 
above very nearly approximates the real cost. 

The total number of prisoners confined in 
the county jails, for the year ending June 380, 
1875, is reported by the sheriffs as 7,454. Of 
this number 6,773 were white and 681 colored. 
Aggregate cost of keeping them, $84,048. 

Inquests by coroners: 62 by homicide, 113 
by suicide, 360 by accident, 246 by violent 
and unknown causes; total, 781; number of 
inquests, 655. By justices of the peace: 37 
by homicide, 48 by suicide, 110 by accident, 
72 by causes unknown; total, 257. Total 
deaths reported, 1,038. 

Number of deaths, giving the aggregate of 
counties, of males, 14,906; females, 18,261: 
total, 28,167. In the details of the reports of 
the probate judges, which in some cases are 
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very imperfect, it is shown that there were 
13,646 males and 12,424 females, making an 
aggregate of 26,170, showing 1,997 deaths of 
persons, sex unknown or not stated in the de- 
tails of deaths in thereports. Of the deceased 
whose ages are given in the reports, 4,436 
were under one year of age; 8,421 under five 
years; 9,895 under ten years; 11,595 under 
twenty years; 14,053 under thirty years. Of 
the deaths and ages as reported, 16.32 per cent. 
were under one year; under five years, 31 per 
cent.; under ten years, 36.42 per cent.; under 
twenty years, 42.68 per cent.; under thirty 
years, 50 per cent. 

The following is a summary of the school 
statistics for the year ending August 31, 1875, 
from the State School Commissioner’s report : 


Number of primary schools...........sceesees 14,418 
3 HiPh-GCHOOIS 55'55.2.5%.ccuacss'es «tle 450 
* teachers in primary schools....... 21,851 
et os high-schools.......... 641 
ee scholars enrolled in primary schools. 687,91T 
~ ss os high-schools.... 24,212 

Total enumeration of youth, six to twenty-one . 
VORPSOL AGG.s. cc cccicwiblscie viccesic oe sts sxc sei she 1,017,726 
Amount paid teachers in primary schvols...... $4,318,371 20 
ts * high-schools......... 469,592 56 
ste for sites and buildings, .......... 1,313,514 86 

bi for fuel and other coutingent ex- 

DONSOB, so avievinsicsc ccs wenice sas 1,391,704 42 
. on bonds and interest............ 519,003 80 
for managing and superintending. 158,778 64 
Total amount paid. ......ssecccovecses $8,170,959 98 


The following shows the amount and num- 
ber of deeds, leases, and mortgages, in all the 
counties of the State for the year ending June 
80, 1875: Deeds recorded, 84,922; leases re- 
corded, 2,675; mortgages recorded, 54,861; 
amount of money secured by mortgage, $67,- 
061,716 ; number of mortgages, other than 
railroad mortgages, canceled, 31,018; amount 
of money released by same, $44,515,868. 

The reports of the clerks of Courts of Com- — 
mon Pleas for the year ending June 80, 1875, 
show the following results: Number of civil 
judgments rendered, 18,468 ; number for money 
only, 12,361; amount adjudged due, $9,562,- 
146.43; number of decrees, 4,713; average 
amount of judgments, $773.57. Compared with 
1874, it shows 1,808 increase in the number 
of civil judgments rendered, and an increase 
in amount of $1,0238,827.43. 

The reports of the probate judges show that 
1,288 persons (665 males and 623 females) were 
sent to the insane asylums during the year 
ending March, 1875. These reports show an 
increase, compared with 1874, of 153 males 
and 117 females: total increase, 270. 

The Adjutant-General reports a settlement 
with the United States, under the act of Con- 
gress approved March 38, 1875, whereby the 
State receited a credit on its arms and ord- 
nance account of $149,800.05, which settled 
all the indebtedness of the State to the United 
States for arms drawn in 1863, and placed to 
the credit of the State the sum of $44,771.14 in 
arms, upon which requisitions have been made 
for improved arms to the amount of $44,320. 
These arms have been distributed among the 
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military companies of the State, and place 
them, as far as equipment is concerned, in an ex- 
cellent condition. All of the State war claims 
that were supposed to be collectible under the 
laws of Congress were presented to the United 
States previous to the year 1874. The total 
amount of these claims was $3,235,183.51, all 
of which were presented as valid accounts 
against the United States. Of this sum, the 
United States had paid $2,959,194.69, leaving 
a balance outstanding, November 15, 1875, of 
$275,984.82, on which there was paid, Decem- 
ber 27, 1875, the sum of $5,578.27, on special 
settlement forwarded by the Adjutant-General, 
February 27, 1875, leaving a balance yet un- 
paid of $270,406.55, This amount consists in 
claims that are disallowed or suspended for 
want of proper evidence which it is impossible 
for the State to obtain. . 
The General Assembly, which met in ad- 
journed session December 1, 1874, continued 
in session until March 30th. A large number of 
bills were passed, mostly of a local character. 
Among the measures enacted weré two modi- 
fying the liquor laws of the State. One so 
amended the so-called Adair law as to require 
notice not to sell liquor to any individual to be 
filed with the township clerk. The other re- 
pealed the local-option clause of the municipal 
code. Laws were passed authorizing stock- 
holders of railroads and mining companies to 
vote by proxy; authorizing railroad companies 
to extend their lines of road beyond their origi- 
nal termini; authorizing railroads to increase 
their capital stock before commencing their 
roads; authorizing mining and manufacturing 
companies to borrow money at eight per cent. 
interest; making all checks, bills, and drafts, 
drawn on banks and bankers, payable without 
grace; extending the jurisdiction of justices of 
the peace under the water-craft lien law to 
three hundred dollars; prescribing penalty of 
a fine of not less than fifty dollars against school 
boards for refusing to levy tax to a sufficient 
amount to maintain schools six months in each 
year; providing for the appointment by the 
State School Commissioner of special commis- 
sions to examine into any alleged default or 
misfeasance of local schools and officers; pro- 
viding for teaching industrial pursuits in chil- 
dren’s homes; providing that inmates of orphan 
asylums may become wards of such institutions 
upon the neglect for six months of parents to 
provide for them; providing for vagrant and 
mendicant children (street minstrels); pro- 
viding for an inquest of lunacy on persons con- 
victed of crime, and suspension of execution of 
the lunatics; prescribing proceedings for the 
extradition of alleged fugitives from justice; 
providing for the appointment of trustees of 
minors, idiots, lunatics, and imbeciles, residing 
out of the State and having property in the 
State; punishing rape upon a child under twelve 
years of age with imprisonment for life ; amend- 
ing the law of divorces and alimony so as to 
allow the wife a support pending an appeal 
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to the District Court; providing for the sup- 
pression of tramps, vagrants, and common beg- 
gars; providing for the appointment of three 
commissioners learned in the law to revise and 
consolidate the General Statutes of Ohio; grant- 
ing the consent of the State of Ohio to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to acquire land 
within the State of Ohio, needed for the im- 
provement of the navigation of the Ohio River; 
authorizing the giving sectarian instruction in 
matters of religion in penal and reformatory 
institutions. The last-named law filled so large 
a space in the political history of the State 
during the year that its full text is here given: 

Srction 1. Be it enacted etc., That as liberty of 
conscience is not forfeited by reason of conviction 
for crime, or by reason of detention in any penal, re- 
formatory, eleemosynary institution, or any house 
of refuge, workhouse, jail, or public asylum in this 
State, no person in any such institutions shall be com- 

elled to attend religious worship or instruction of a 
orm which is against the dictates of his or her con- 
science; and it shall be the duty of every director, 
trustee, superintendent, or other person having in 
charge any such institution, to permit ample and equal 
facilities to all such persons for receiving the minis- 
trations of the authorized clergymen of their own re- 
ligious denomination or persuasion, under such rea- 
sonable rules and regulations as the trustees, direc- 
tors, managers, or superintendent shall make, but 
no such rules shall be made as to pie sce a clergy- 
man of any denomination from fully administering 
the rites of his denomination to such inmates; pro- 
vided such ministrations entail no expense on the 
public Treasury. 


The bill was originally introduced into the 
Legislature by Mr. Geghan, a representative 
from Cincinnati, and thus became known as the 
**Geghan bill.” As introduced it was of much 
greater length than given above. While the 
measure was pending a letter from Mr. Geghan 
to a friend was made public, in which the bill 
was spoken of as an act of justice to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, of which both the writer 
and the receiver of the letter were members, 
and its passage urged as a debt due by the 
Democratic party, then in the majority in the 
Legislature, to the party members of that faith. 
At the same time the Cincinnati Catholic Tele- 
graph published one or two articles demanding 
the passage of the bill. These facts arrayed the 
Republican members against the bill, which was 
passed by a party vote, and immediately on the 
adjournment of the Legislature it was made an 
issue in the political canvass at once com- 
menced. The closing days of the session were 
much disturbed by proceedings in regard to 
some local legislation. Charges were made 
that members were bribed on the matter of 
the proposed removal of the county-seat of 
Wood County, and an investigation was had, 
which ended in finding that irregularities had 
taken place, but no further steps were taken. 

The political campaign opened early. The 
Prohibition Convention was held at Colum- 
bus, February 24th, and the following ticket 
placed in nomination: For Governor, J. Odell, 
of Cleveland ; Lieutenant-Governor, H. A. 
Thompson, of Franklin County; Auditor of 
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State, Delmont Locke, of Lawrence County ; 
Treasurer of State, Edward C. Young, of 
Champaign County ; Judge of Supreme Court, 
David C. Dwight, of Montgomery County; At- 
torney-General, 8. E. Adams, of Cleveland ; 
Member of Board of Public Works, John R. 
Buchtel, of Summit County. 
The following was the platform adopted : 


Resolved, That we reaffirm and approve the nation- 

al platform. ; . 

esolved, That the manufacture, importation, and 
sale of alcoholic liquors, as a beverage, is a crime of 
enormous magnitude, being greatly detrimental to 
the peace and welfare ofthe people. Because— 

1. Multitudes of our countrymen, not less, prob- 
ably, than 60,000, perish every year under the effects 
of the poison made and sold. ’ 

2. Many of the victims are led by the poison, from 
which they are slowly dying, to rush in their frantic 
or morally weakened state into other crimes of 
every sort and degree of aggravation. ‘ 

hereas, We have no law against this crime of 
crimes, and parent of crime—our so-called laws be- 
ing mere regulations as to persons on whom, or 
when, or where, the evil deeds may be done: there- 
fore— 

Resolved, That common justice, the welfare of the 
community, and even the permanence of our civil, 
moral, and religious institutions, demand direct leg- 
islation against the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
drinks—as a crime, and that the severity of the laws 
enacted should correspond with the enormity of the 
offense. ; 

Resolved, That, since the laws are enacted by the 
legislators, who are elected by the people through 
party combinations, and since all other political par- 
ties are opposed to the very idea of treating this 
great evil directly as a crime, a distinct Prohibition 
party is a necessity. 

fesolved, further, That the doctrine of equal rights 
is areality, and hence that all the people, male and 
female, are equally entitled to the right of choosing 
tbe business or avocation they woul pursue in life, 
and also to a voice in legislation, and other public 
affairs, through the ballot-box. 


_ Fesolved, That, as far as peesios Lg beg an 
judges, executive officers, and especially the Pres- 
ident and Vice-President of the United States, and 


United States Senators, should be elected directly by 
the people. 

Resolved, That all class legislation is inconsistent 
with equal rights, and should not be tolerated in our 
country, glorying, as she does, in her Declaration of 
Independence. 

Ltesolved, That when Prohibitionists have nomi- 
nated their own candidates, they should, in the judg- 
ment of this convention, give them united and un- 
wavering support at the polls, for real success can 
appear only in the elevation or election of open and 
avowed candidates. 

ftesolved, That enforced education of the youth of 
our land, who, by the wrong or neglect of parents 
and guardians, are excluded from the benefits of our 
free-school system, and especially of the freedmen 
of the South, is demanded by the highest interests 
of the people. 

Resolved, In view of the fact that our cities are en- 

slaved by the liquor-traftic, and the hope of the na- 
tion must be in the better moral condition of the 
people of the country ; we therefore ask also the co- 
operation of all our farmers to secure such laws as 
will tend to the suppression of this traffic, and to 
advance the material interests of the State. 
- Resolved, That the women of Ohio have achieved 
much in the preparation of the public mind for the 
legal suppression of the liquor-crime, and we invite 
their continued codperation in the prosecution of 
this great work. 
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The Republican Convention was held at 
Columbus, June 2d. The following ticket was 
placed in nomination: For Governor, Ruther- 
ford B, Hayes, Sandusky County ; Lieutenant- 
Governor, Thomas L. Young, Hamilton County; 
Judge of Supreme Court, George W. McIlvaine, 
Tuscarawas County; Auditor, James Williams, 
Franklin County; Attorney - General, John 
Little, Greene County; Treasurer, John M. 
Millikin, Butler County; Member of Board 
of Public Works, Peter Thatcher, Cuyahoga 
County. 

The following platform was adopted : 


The Republicans of Ohio, in convention assembled, 
reaffirming the cardinal principles of their organiza- 
tion, which have become received maxims of policy, 
State and national, declare on specific points the 
series of sentiments following: 

1. The States are one as a nation, and all citizens 
are equal under the laws, and entitled to their fullest 
protection. 

2. That policy of finance should be steadily pur- 
sued which, without unnecessary shock to business, 
or trade, will ultimately equalize the purchasing 
esa of the coin and —— dollar. 

3. We favor a tariff for revenue, with incidental 
protection to American industry. 

4, We stand by free education, our public-school 
system, the taxation of all for its support, and ‘'no 
division of the school-fund.” 

5. Under our republican system of government, 
there should be no connection, direct or indirect, 
between Church and state, and we oppose all legis- 
lation in the interest of any particular sect. Upon 
this subject we should not fail to profit by the experi- 
ence of foreign governments, where the efforts of the 
Church to control the state constitute an evil of great 
magnitude, and endanger the power and prosperity 
of the people. 

6. We demand such a revision of the patent laws 
as will relieve industry from the oppression of mo- 
nopolies in administration. 

7. A grateful people can never cease to remember 
the services of our soldiers and sailors, and it is due 
to them that liberality and generosity should obtain 
in the adjustment of pay and bounties. 

8. That we demand that the public domain shall 
be scrupulously reserved for occupancy by actual 
settlers. 

9. The determination of the Government to collect 
the revenue, and prevent and punish frauds, has our 
unqualified approval. 

10. That the power of municipal corporations to 
create debts should be restricted, and local and other 
expenditures should be so reduced as to diminish 
taxation. 

11. The observance of Washington’s example in 
retiring at the close of a second presidential term 
will be in the future, as it has been in the past, re- 
garded as a fundamental rule in the unwritten law of 
the republic, 

The distinguished success of his Administration, 
which to the fame of the patriot and soldier has 
added that of the capable and judicious statesman, 
entitles President Grant to the gratitude of his coun- 
trymen. 


The Democratic Convention met at Colum- 
bus, June 17th. Governor Allen was renomi- 
nated by acclamation, and the full ticket nom- 
inated was as follows: For Governor, William 
Allen, of Ross County; for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Samuel F, Cary, of Hamilton County; 
for Auditor of State, Edward M. Green, of 
Shelby County; for Treasurer of State, John 
Schreiner, of Meigs County; for Attorney- 
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General, Thomas E. Powell, of Delaware 
County; for Judge of Supreme Court, Thomas 
Q. Ashburn, of Clermont County; for Mem- 
ber of Board of Public Works, H. E. O’Hagan, 
of Erie County. 

The following platform was adopted: 


The Democratic. party of Ohio, in State Con- 
vention assembled, proclaim the following proposi- 
tions of political faith and action: 

1. A sacred adherence to the principles of govern- 
ment declared and put in practical operation by the 
tathers of the republic. 

2. Opposition to aggressions, by either department 
of the Government upon the functions of the others, 
and to the exercise by Federal authority of any of 
the powers reserved by the Constitution to the 
States respectively, or to the people. 

8. The protection of the Government to all citi- 
zens, without regard to race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude. 

4, The President’s service should be limited to 
one term, ata salary of $25,000 a year. 

5. Retrenchment and reform in every department 
of Government—Federal, State, and local. 

6. No grants of land or money by the Govern- 


. ment, or use of its credit to railroad, steamship, or 


other companies. 

7. The preservation of the remnant of public lands 
for the benefit of citizens of the United States, and 
foreign immigrants who have declared their intention 
to become such, who will occupy and cultivate the 
same. 

8. That the contraction of the currency heretofore 
made by the Republican party, and the further con- 
traction proposed by it, with a view to the forced 
resumption of specie payment, has already brought 
disaster to the business of the country, and threat- 
ens it with general bankruptcy and ruin. We de- 
mand that this policy be abandoned, and that the 
volume of currency be made and kept equal to the 
wants of trade, leaving the restoration of legal ten- 
ders to par with gold to be brought about by pro- 
moting the industries of the people, and not by de- 
stroying them. 

9. That the policy already initiated by the Repub- 
lican party, of abolishing legal tenders and giving 
national banks the power to furnish all the currency, 
will increase the power of an already dangerous mo- 
nopoly, and the enormous burdens now oppressing 
the people, without any compensating advantage. 
And that we oppose to this policy the demand that 
all the national-bank circulation be promptly and 
permanently retired, and legal tenders issued in 
its place. 

10. That public interest demands that the Gov- 
ernment should cease to discredit its own currency, 
and should make its legal tenders receivable for 
public dues, except where respect for the obligation 


of contracts requires payment in coin; and that we ~ 


favor the payment of at least one-half of the customs 
in legal tenders. 

11. The extinction of the present national banks 
and the establishment in their stead of a system o 
free banks of discount and deposit, only under such 
regulations as the States may respectively prescribe. 
And no paper currency except such as may be issued 
directly by and upon the faith of the General Gov- 
ernment. 

12. A tariff for the sole purpose of revenue. 

18. We favor the complete separation of Church 
and state; religious independence and absolute 
freedom of opinion; equal and exact justice to all 
religious societies; and purely secular education at 
the expense of the tax-payer, without division among 
or control by any sect, directly or indirectly, of any 


. portion of the public-school fund. 


In view of the admirable provisions of our State 
constitution upon these subjects, which are due to 
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the energy and wisdom of the Democratic party, we 
denounce the Republican platform as an insult to 
the intelligence of the people of Ohio, and a base 
appeal to sectarian prejudices. 

14, That we are opposed to the passage of what 
are cailed sumptuary laws, or any interference with 
social habits or customs, not in themselves criminal, 
and we reprobate any espionage by one class of citi- 
zens upon another, under any pretense whatever. 

With this declaration of principles and policy, we 
arraign the leaders of the Republican party for their 
extravagant expenditure and profligate waste of the 
cons money ; for their oppressive, unjust, and 

efective system of taxation and finance; for their 
continued tyranny and cruelty to the Southern States 
of the Union; for their squandering of the public 
lands; for their continuance of incompetent and 
corrupt men in office, at home and abroad; and 
for their general mismanagement of the Govern- 
ment. And we cordially invite all men, without 
regard to past party associations, to codperate with 
us in expelling them from power, and in securing 
such an administration of public affairs as character- 
ized the purer and better days of the republic. 


The political campaign was an exceedingly 
hot and bitter one, and the active work cov- 
ered a much longer period than is ordinary in 
a State election. The result was as follows: 


GOVERNOR. 
Rutherford B. Hayes, Republican........... 297,81T 
William Allen, Democrat................... 292,273 
Jay Odell, Prohibition. 2.5). 6.64. ele osphee 2,593 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR. 
Thomas L. Young, Republican............ . 297,981 
Samuel F. Cary, Democrat................. 287,990 
H. A. Thompson, Prohibition.............. 8,680 
AUDITOR OF STATE, 
James Williams, Republican ............... 296,505 
Edward M. Green, Democrat............... 292,271 
Delmont Locke, Prohibition................ 8,882 
TREASURER OF ‘STATE. 
John M. Millikin, Republican...... roasieainas 296,677 
John Schreiner, Democrat............--208 292,744 
Edward C. Young, Prohibition............. 8,196 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 
John Little, Republican................e00 296,858 
Thomas E. Powell, Democrat............. - 292,48T 
Samuel E, Adams, Prohibition............. 8,157 
JUDGE OF SUPREME COURT. 
George W. Mclivaine, Republican.......... 296,944 
Thomas Q. Ashburn, Democrat ............ 292,828 
David ©. Montgomery, Prohibition......... - 8,118 
BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS. 
Peter Thatcher, Republican................ 296,901 
Henry E. O'Hagan, Democrat............+. 292,067 
John R. Buchtel, Prohibition............... 8,252 


At the same election two additions to the 
constitution were voted upon. One authorized 


‘the creation of a commission ‘‘to dispose of 


such part of the dockets of the Supreme Court 
as shall, by arrangement between said commis- 
sioners and said court, be transferred to such 
commission.” This was adopted by a vote of 
839,076 for the commission to 98,561 against. 
The other proposed addition was to authorize 
a tax on dogs. This failed of adoption, not 


‘receiving a majority of all the votes cast at the 


election. The vote stood: for the tax, 278,005 ; 
against, 78,801. The total vote cast at the 
election was 595,248. 
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A Legislature was elected at the same time, 
with the following result: 


PARTIES. Senate. House. | Joint Ballot. 
Republicans ...c.ssccccecce oe 20 65 85 
De niécrats Bote ots sais ete aietatictetons abr ¢ 45 62 
Republican majority........- 3 20 23 


OLD CATHOLICS. In Germany, the Old 
Catholic Church held its second Synod from 
May 18th to 22d, under the presidency of 
. Bishop Reinkens. Prof. Langen, of Bonn, 
submitted reports on a “‘ Manual of Christian 
Doctrines” and a “Catechism,” which have 
been prepared for general introduction into the 
Old Catholic congregations. The draft of a Ger- 
man liturgy which had been prepared was rec- 
ommended to the congregations, and the Synod 
of 1876 will take action on its definite and 
obligatory introduction. The Synod declined 
to pass resolutions in favor of abolishing priest- 
ly celibacy, but postponed the question to afu- 
ture Synod. Of the members of the standing 
committee, Profs. Knoodt, Schulte, Michelis, 
Friedrich, and Cornelius, were reélected ; among 
the new members is the Mayor of Carlsruhe. 
A resolution was passed to publish an address, 
drawn up by Bishop Reinkens, to all priests 
sympathizing with the Old Oatholic move- 
ment, urging them to give in their public ad- 
hesion. The statistical report, drawn up by 
Prof. Schulte, gave the following account of 
the condition of the Church in Germany : 


STATES. Congregations. | rising Persons, 
SPIUSSIA race esiesielovsele 82 6,530 18,765 
BUEN cis nein/sieies ise 4,871 14,953 
Hesse... sa 3 212 684 
Bavaria’ oc. csescie ee 26 8,505 10,189 
Oldenburg.......... 1 91 193 
Wirtemberg........ 5T 102 
Motals-ccr nie. 98 14,766 44,886 


The report stated that these figures did not 
exhibit the full strength of the Old Catholics. 
Several lists of Old Catholic congregations 
were received after the report had been 


closed. In Prussia only those places have 


been registered where congregations have been 
fully organized; in Baden, only the communi- 
ties which have been fully recognized by Bish- 
op Reinkens (besides which there are some 
twenty places with Old Catholic societies), and 
in Bavaria only those places which had sent in 
lists of members. Moreover, quite a number 
of the lists were defective. Compared with 
1874, the report showed an increase in mem- 
bership of 4,151, and in total population of 
9,803. In Prussia, eleven parishes are organ- 
ized, and twenty-two priests at work. In Ba- 
den, twenty Old Catholic communities have 
been recognized by the state, and in several 
places the Old Catholics, constituting a ma- 
jority of all the Catholic voters, have been put 
in possession of the parochial church property, 
according to the law of Baden. The number 
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of priests at work was sixteen. The total 
number of Old Catholic priests in Germany 
was fifty-three, against forty-one in 1874; and 
the number of Old Catholic students of theol- 
ogy at the University of Bonn was eleven. 

The absence of Dr. Déllinger from this, as 
well as from the first Old Catholic Synod, held 
in 1874, was noted. The report that he had 
ceased to sympathize with the movement was, 
however, contradicted by himself, and he was 
not only present, but presided, at the new union 
conference between Old Catholic, Oriental, and 
Anglican theologians, held at Bonn from Au- 
gust 12th to 16th. It was chiefly ascribed to 
his influence that an understanding with the 
Greek Church on the doctrine of the proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost was reached. (See 
GREEK OCHUROH.) 

The usual Old Catholic Congress, which was 
to be held at Breslau, did not take place. The 
reasons assigned for this by the local commit- 
tee were chiefly the inability of most of the 
prominent lay-members of the Church to be 
present. 

The Old Catholic congregation in Switzer- 
land made some further progress in shaping 
the national constitution of their Church, for 
which they preferred the name of Christian 
Catholic, but, at the close of the year, no bish- 
op had been elected. In the cantons of Berne 
and Geneva, nearly the entire property of the 
Catholic Church has, in virtue of the new ec- 
clesiastical laws of those cantons, passed into 
the hands of the Old Catholics, although the 
majority of the Catholic population shows it- 
self decidedly opposed to it. In the canton of 
Berne, an Old Catholic faculty of theology has 
been established in connection with the Uni- 
versity of Berne. Even the Government of one 
of the Catholic cantons, Soleure, continues to 
favor the movement. The progress of the 
movement was considerably damaged by a 
split between the moderate and the radical 
parties in the Church, the latter obtaining con- 
trol of church affairs in Geneva. 

In Austria, the Lower House of the Reichs- 
rath showed its appreciation of and sympathy 
with the movement, by adopting a bill, regu- 
lating the legal condition of the Old Catholics 
without requiring a formal secession from the 
Catholic Church. The Upper House refused 
to concur in the adoption of the bill; but the 
Government promised that it would remove 
all former obstacles to the formation and rec-- 
ognition of the Old Catholic congregations. 
Relying on this promise, the leaders of the 
movement convoked an assembly of all the - 
Old Catholic congregations of the empire to 
meet at Vienna in February, 1876. 

The Old Catholics of Italy, effected a nation- 
al organization on May 1st, when they met in 
general assembly at Naples. The assembly 
elected by 2,739 votes, mostly cast by proxy, 
Monsignor Dominico Panelli, Archbishop of 
Lydda, in partibus infidelium, as first bishop 
of the Old Catholic Church of Italy. Among 
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the members of the convention were deputies 
of the national Parliament, members of the 
bar, priests, literary men, and numerous rep- 
resentatives of the working classes. The move- 
ment at this time was confined to Southern 
Italy, having societies in Naples, Salerno, 
Foggia, Bari, Palermo, Messina, Syracuse, and 
many other towns. 

In France, Abbé Michaud continued to dis- 
play a great literary activity in behalf of an 
Old Catholic movement; but no practical re- 
sults were attained. 

OREGON. The most important public 
movements in this State during 1875 had 
reference to the’ congressional election. Not 
fewer than four parties were in the field with 
their candidates. The Democratic State Con- 
vention, held in Salem, July 29th-380th, nomi- 
nated L.'F. Lane, and adopted the following 
resolutions : 


The Democratic party of Oregon, in State Con- 
vention assembled, proclaim the following propo- 
sitions of political faith and action: 

1. Unfaltering devotion to the cardinal Beir ade 
of republican government, as declared and put into 
practical operation by the fathers of the republic. 

2. The preservation of the General Government in 
the proper exercise of the powers delegated to it in 
the Constitution, carefully and strictly construed, 
and the maintenance, inviolate of the several States 
of the Union in all their rights, dignity, and equal- 
ity, as the most competent and reliable administra- 
tion of their own domestic concerns, and the surest 
bulwark against the tendency toward a centralized 
despotism. 

8. Opposition to aggressions by either department 
of the Government upon the functions of any other, 
and to the exercise by Federal authority of any of the 
rights or powers reserved by the Constitution to the 
States respectively, or to the people. 

4, That every attempt on the part of the Federal 
Government to exercise any powers not delegated 
to it, and especially every interference by the Gov- 
ernment, or any of its departments, with the local 
affairs of any State, or with the rights of the people 
thereof to choose their own representatives, is an 
act of usurpation which should be repudiated and 
condemned by every friend of constitutional liberty. 

5. We demand retrenchment, reform, and the most 
rigid economy in the administration of every de- 
partment of the Government; the honest payment 
of the debts, the sacred preservation of the public 
faith; strict accountability of all officers, and the 
speedy and impartial arraignment of all abuses of 
public trust before the tribunals of justice; a zeal- 
ous care of the rights of election by the people; the 
absolute subordination of the military to the civil 
authority. The equal and impartial administration 
of the laws, and the protection of the rights of all; 
freedom of religion, of the press, and of the person, 
under protection of the habeas corpus, and trial by 
juries impartially selected. 

6. We protest against the burdens of a protective 
tariff, as needless exactions from a people already 
' intolerably oppressed by a national debt, and we 
insist that the tariff be so regulated as to provide 
only sufficient revenue for an economical adminis- 
tration of the Government, and not for the purpose 
of enriching the few at the expense of the many, 
or fostering one branch of industry to the detriment 
of another. 

7. That the precious metals are the only basis of 
commercial values ; that an irredeemable paper cur- 
rency is a national curse, and we insist upon the 
speedy return by the national Government to specie 
payments. , 

Vou. xv.—39 A 
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8. The institution of the system of national banks 
was a fraud upon the country and an injustice upon 
the laboring classes, and we demand such prudent 
legislation as will gradually bring this vicious sys- 
tem to a close; that all currency which may be 
issued shall be convertible into coin upon demand, 
and be issued directly by the Government. 

9. That the treaty between the United States and 
China shall be so modified as to apply solely to com- 
mercial relations. . 

10. That we condemn the party in power, not 
only for its contempt of constitutional obligations, 
but for extravagant, partisan, and corrupt adminis- 
tration of the Federal Government; for its reckless 
expenditure and profligate waste of the people’s 
money ; for its oppressive, unjust and defective sys- 
tem of finance and taxation; for the perversion of 
the functions of the General Government to enrich 
the great corporations at the expense of the people; 
for the jobbery and frauds which have brought re- 
proach upon democratic institutions; for the iniqui- 
ties of the protective system ; for the curse of an in- 
convertible paper-money ; for its disgraceful diplo- 
matic service and unfit appointments and continu- 
ance in office of incompetent and corrupt men at 
home and abroad; for its attempt to pass an uncon- 
stitutional force bill, and for a catalogue of other 
enormities which have rendered that organization 
peeks to and subversive of the liberties of a free 
people. . 

11. That corporations are the creatures of law; 


‘their functions and privileges are granted to sub- 


serve the public interests; and when they are not 
used for the object of their creation, but for pur- 
or of oppression and extortion, we declare it to 

e the right and duty of the legislative power to 
regulate and control such corporations for the pub- 
lic good, Vi 

12.. That we disapprove all measures in the interest 
of monopolies against labor, and therefore we ap- 
prove of the declared principles and sympathize with 
the avowed objects of the order known as the Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, and with those of all other or- 
ders having for their object retrenchment and re- 
form in public affairs and the social advancement of 
the people. - 

18. That we are in favor of laboring to secure ju- 
dicious appropriations from Congress for the pur- 
pose of improving our harbors along the western 
and northern boundaries of our State, and we de- 
mand that our Representatives in Congress shall use 
their best efforts to secure the aid of the General 
Government for the free navigation and improve- 
ment of the Columbia River, by the construction of 
locks at the Cascades; the improvement of the Wal- 
lamet and Coquille Rivers; the construction of the 
Portland, Dalles & Salt ‘Lake, and Winnemucca 
Railroads, and the early completion of the Oregon 
- California Railroad from Basshiey to the State 
ine. 

14, That the policy of the Republican party in 
dealing with the Indian tribes is impolitic and un- 
wise; that the time has arrived when the few In- 
dians now occupying the Umatilla, Grand Ronde, 
and. Siletz reservations should be removed to some 
other locality, and thus be opened up to settlement by 
the whites some of the richest portions of the State. 

15. That we invite the hearty codperation of all 
persons, whatever may have been their past politi- 
cal affinities, to unite with us in carrying out the 
principles herein enunciated. 


The Independent State Convention was as- 
sembled in Salem, August 10th, and nomi- 
nated for Congress George M. Whitney, of 
Lane. The platform adopted was as follows: 

Resolved, 1. That there is just cause for alarm in 
the extravagance and profligacy prevalent in our 


government—both State and national administra- 
tions; and we congratulate the people of this State 
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upon the great reduction of taxation and expenses, 
brought about through the agency of the Indepen- 
dent movement, and we demand the adoption of a 
similar policy of retrenchment on the part of ‘the Gen- 
eral Government. 

2. That we favor a return to specie payment at the 
earliest practical moment. 

8. That the election of any man to the presidency 
of the United States for three successive terms would 
be a violation of the traditional sentiments of the 
republic, and we utterly condemn any and all third- 
term schemes. 

4, That we demand the repeal of the act doubling 
the salary of the President. 

5. That we pledge the nominee of this conven- 
tion to labor for Government aid for opening up and 
improving the rivers and harbors of our State, es- 
pecially the Coos Bay road, Port Orford Harbor, the 
Columbia, Willamette, and Coquille Rivers, and the 
construction of locks at the Cascades of the Colum- 
bia; and also for the extension of public surveys 
eS accommodate the advancing settlements of our 

tate. 

6. That we favor the adoption of all reasonable 
measures for securing cheap transportation, and to 
to this end we pledge the nominee of this conven- 
tion to labor for aid for the construction of the Port- 
land, Dalles & Salt Lake Railroad, and the Win- 
nemucea Railroad; that the interests of the State 
demand the completion of the Oregon & California 


Railway to the southern boundary of the State, the. 


extension of the Oregon Central Railway to Junction 
City and to Astoria, and the construction of the Cor- 
vallis & Yaquina Bay Railway ; and we favor the 
construction of a wagon-road along the south bank 
of the Columbia River from the mouth of the Sandy 
to the Dalles. 


7. That corporations, like individuals, should be 


in subjection to law, and the rates of freights and 
fares are proper matters for legislative control. 

8. That we regard with favor the increasing inter- 
est manifested ye industrial classes in favor of 
retrenchment and reform in public affairs. 

9. That we demand that this State be reimbursed 
by the general Government for the expenses incurred 
on account of the Modoc War. 

10. That we oppose any division of the public- 
school funds for sectarian purposes. 

11. That none but honest, moral, and sober men 
should be permitted to fill any positions of honor or 
trust. 


The Republicans assembled in convention at 
Salem, August 11th, nominated Henry Warren, 
and passed the following resolutions : 


Stesolved, 1. That the Republicans of Oregon de- 
clare unalterable adherence to the indissoluble union 
of the States; sovereignty of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the functions assigned it by the Constitu- 
tion; rights of the States, and equality of all men 
before the law. 

2. That we approve of the present Republican 
national Administration, and especially the efforts 
to Lani and punish fraud, expose past violations, 
and to guard against their occurrence in the future. 

3. That we indorse the policy of adjusting diffi- 
culties between this and foreign nations by arbitra- 
tion instead of war. 

4. The Republican party of Oregon oppose a third 
Caen term, and believe that President Grant?s 

etter to General White fairly removes that issue 
from politics. 

5. That 
tender, and a currency convertible into coin should 
therefore be gradually attained, and we are in favor 
of pera. bea of specie payments as soon as it is 
practicable to do so without disturbing the business 
interests of the country. 

6. We demand that the patent laws be modified 


old and silver are the only reliable legal 
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and revised, to relieve industry from the oppression 
of monopolies. 

7. We demand that all railways and other corpo- 
rations shall be held in fair pt just subjection to 
the law-making powers constitutionally exercised. 

8. We condemn the corruption and extravagance 
of the present Democratic State administration. 

9. We demand of our representation in Congress 
their best efforts to secure aid from the General Gov- 
ernment for the free navigation of the Columbia, 
by building locks at the Cascades and the Dalles, 
and a wagon-road from Sandy to the Dalles; the 
improvement of the Willamette, Coquille, and Rogue 
Rivers ; the erection of a breakwater at Port Orford ; 
the construction of the Portland, Dalles & Salt Lake 
and Winnemucca & Yaquina Bay Railroads, and 
the early completion of the Oregon & California 
Railroad trom Roseburg to Redding, the west side 
road from St. Joe to Junction, and also the exten- 
sion of the public surveys to meet the wants of the 
increasing population of the State, and the construc- 
tion of a wagon road from Ashland by Link River, 
LAr Valley, and Goose Lake, to the eastern State 
ine. 

10. That we are in favor of opening up the Uma- 
tilla and Siletz Indian reservations for public settle- 
ment. 

11. That we are in favor of maintaining our pres- 
ent free-school system, and of increasing its effi- 
ciency, and are opposed to any division of the public- 
schoo] moneys for sectarian purposes. 

12. We cordially invite all persons opposed to the 
restoration of the Democratic party to power in the 
nation to forget gil pent political differences, and 


unite with the Republican party in maintaining the 
cause of true reform. 


The election resulted in the success of the 
Democratic nominee, the vote being as fol- 
lows: Lane, Democrat, 9,878 ; Warren, Re- 
publican, 9,106; Whitney, Independent, 837; 
Dimmick, Temperance, 845. 

The woman’s rights movement in Oregon is 
one of considerable importance. A three days’ 


session of the third annual Woman’s Suffrage - 


State Convention was held in Portland, in 
February. The aims of this party are indi- 
cated in the following resolutions which were 
adopted: 

Whereas, Political power has rested and still does 
rest solely with our legislative bodies, who are sup- 
posed to represent the sentiments of their constitu- 
ents ; and— 

Whereas, It has seemed to those who are interested 
in the accomplishment of woman suffrage as a neces- 
sity of vital importance that an appeal to those 


‘bodies is the only means of obtaining the desired 


result ; therefore, be it 
Resolwed, By this association, that woman suffra- 
gists should continue, as heretofore, to appeal to those 
to whom the making of the laws is intrusted, as 
the only potent means in their power for the ac- 
complishment of the cause they so earnestly repre- 
sent, hoping for a favorable decision; feeling assured 
that the men composing the legislative assemblies 
will not long be blind to their own interests by clos- 
ing the doors of justice against one-half of the citi- 
zens of this State. 
Resolved, That the thanks of this association are 
due, and are hereby tendered, to the members of our 
recent legislative assembly who so ably and ear- 


nestly advocated our cause in the face of ridicule and - 


opposition, thereby rendering their names illustrious 
in the annals of the State as fearless champions of 
political equality. 

The fourth anniversary of the Oregon State 
Temperance Alliance was held in Salem in 


* 
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February, and was attended by a large number 
of the friends of the temperance cause. Their 
views as to political organization were set forth 
in the following preamble and resolutions: 


Whereas, Dishonesty, fraud, and corruption, with- 
in the few past years have seriously endangered 
the prosperity if not the very existence of our na- 
tion; and— 

Whereas, We believe that the liquor-business has 
been a chief instrument in this mischief by corrupt- 
ing the ballot-box ; and— 

Whereas, This thing is admitted by the most in- 
telligent of our nation everywhere, so that wrongs 
are acknowledged generally where they exist, by 
those holding office and power; and— 

Whereas, The people of our State and nation are 
clamoring for reform in every department of the Gov- 
ernment; and— 

Whereas, The object to be sought can only be suc- 
cessfully reached by the united and consolidated co- 
operation of all the temperance people throughout 
the United States: therefore— 

Resolved, That we believe the interest of the tem- 

.perance cause demands that we unite for political 
action upon thoroughgoing temperance candidates, 
of whatsoever party, who are trustworthy, honest, 
and oh men, for all offices elected by the 

eople. 

That with the aforementioned qualification in can- 
didates for office, we leave political party preferences 
to be voted for by the temperance voters according 
to their convictions of propriety, but making tem- 
perance, in the widest and fullest sense, the supreme 
bond of union with all temporance voters. 

That this Alliance appoint a State Central Com- 
miitee, consisting of one member from each county, 
which committee shall act in unison with the State 
Central Committee appointed by the last State Tem- 
perance Union, 

That at an early date these organizations shall call 
County and State Conventions for the purpose of 
making nominations for all elective offices within said 
counties and State from among their true, tried, and 
competent temperance men, to be supported at each 
election by temperance people throughout the State. 


Oregon has many advantages as an agricult- 
ural State. Western Oregon has a moist and 
equable climate; Eastern Oregon, one dry and 
variable. In the former division there are 
but two seasons, the wet and the dry. The 
wet season commences about the latter part 
of November and lasts till March or April, 
during which drizzling rains and thick mists 
prevail, though there are many clear days. In 
the dry season the sky is generally clear, and, 
though rain is not entirely wanting, very little 
falls from June to October. The climate of 
this division varies somewhat in different lo- 
calities. In the southern portions the dry sea- 
son is longer and the wet season shorter than 


in the northern, while in the district west of - 


the Coast Range the atmosphere is more humid 
than between the Coast and Oascade Mountains. 
Snow falls occasionally, but seldom to any con- 
siderable depth, and generally soon disappears. 
Ice rarely forms more than an inch or two in 
thickness, and soon thaws. In some winters 
flowers bloom in the gardens, even in the 
northern portion of the Willamette Valley. 
The nights in summer are always cool, and the 
heat during the day, seldom extreme, is never 
oppressive. The Cascade Mountains shut out 
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from Eastern Oregon the moisture of the Pa- 
cific. The temperature here is subject to 
greater extremes than in the west, but the 
winters are shorter and milder, and the sum- 
mers cooler and more equable than on the At- 
lantic coast. The winter commences late in 
December, and generally lasts three months. 
Snow frequently falls to the depth of twelve 
inches in the valleys, but six inches is the 
usual depth. In the high mountainous region 
of Grant County a much greater quantity falls. 
Ice is formed every winter, but commonly it 
does not exceed a few inches in thickness. A 
warm southeast wind is not uncommon, before 
which the snow speedily disappears. In sum- 
mer the heat occasionally reaches 100°, but 
owing to the dryness and rarity of the atmos- 
phere it is not severely felt. Considerable 
rain falls in spring, but in summer there is 
little rain and not much dew, though crops do 
not suffer from drought. In the Klamath Val- 
ley, owing to its elevation (4,200 feet), frosts 
occur every night of the year, and snow lies 
from three to fivemonths, Thunder, lightning, 
hail, and heavy winds are rare in Oregon. In 
most parts of the State cattle are wintered 
without shelter or prepared food, but loss is 
suffered in seasons of unusual severity. In 
Western Oregon the most careful farmers erect 
sheds to protect their stock from cold rains, 
and furnish fodder for five or six weeks. The 
mean temperature of the seasons and year at 
Port Orford (latitude 42° 40’) and Astoria (lati- 
tude 46° 10’) on the coast, at Corvallis (lati- 
tude 44° 30’) in the Willamette Valley, and at 
Dalles (latitude 45° 36’) just east of the Cas- 
cade Range, is stated by Murphy as follows: 


LOCALITY. | Spring. | Summer. | Autumn. | Winter. | Year. 
Port Orford..... 52.00° | 60.00° | 55.00° | 47.50° | 53.5° 
ABstoria.. 66.0.5 006 51.00 | 61.50 | 54.00 | 42.50 | 52.0 
Corvallis......... 52.19 67.13 | 58.41 | 39.27 | 538.0 
Dalles. 303.064 53.00 | 70.50 | 52.00 | 85.50 | 58.0 


At Eola (latitude 44° 57’), near Salem, the 
average mean temperature of the years 1870- 
"72 was 49.66°, varying from 49.25° to 50.4°; 
average annual rainfall, 38.62 inches, varying 
from 387.11 to 40.84 inches; average mean 
temperature of spring, 47°; summer, 66.1°; 
autumn, 49.1°; winter, 37.3°; maximum tem- 
perature, 83°; minimum, 13°. The annual 
rainfall at Astoria is stated at sixty inches, and 
in Eastern Oregon at from fifteen to twenty 
inches. The climate is generally healthy, and 
there is no prevailing type of disease. A spe- 
cies of intermittent fever occurs in the low 
bottoms along some of the water-courses in 
Western Oregon, but it is mild, and readily 
yields to treatment. The climate is believed 
to be beneficial to consumptives, particularly 
in Eastern Oregon, 

The soil in the valleys of the Willamette, 
Umpqua, and Rogue Rivers, is very fertile. 
The district west of the Coast Mountains is 
generally rugged, but along the water-courses 
and at the mouths of the streams are tracts 
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adapted to agriculture, which possess a good 
soil. These valleys are more extensive toward 
the south. In Eastern Oregon the chief agri- 
cultural tracts are along the streams. The 
most extensive and productive valleys are those 
of the Grande Ronde, Powder, and Malheur 
Rivers. On John Day’s and Crooked Rivers 
there are also productive lands. Much of the 
district belonging to the Great Basin is a desert, 
covered in the east with sand and sage, and in 
the west with volcanic ashes and pumice. 
Lava terraces often rise one above the other to 
the height of 1,000 feet, and chasms appear on 
every hand. The only tree is a dwarf pine. 
Western Oregon, with the exception of the 
extensive prairie tracts in the Willamette Val- 
ley and smaller ones in some of the other val- 
leys, is densely wooded with gigantic forests. 
This is particularly true of the Coast Range and 
the region west of it. On the Cascade Moun- 
tains the forests extend to the snow-line. 
While several varieties of deciduous trees oc- 
cur, the forests consist chiefly of coniferous 
evergreens. These furnish excellent ship-tim- 
ber, and several species attain a height of 300 
feet, and a diameter of from 8 to 20 feet. The 
largest tree in Oregon is the redwood, which 
grows along the shores of the Pacific, and is 
surpassed in size only by the Sequoia gigantea 
of California. 

In Eastern Oregon timber is scarce, except 
along the streams and on the mountains. The 
Blue Mountains are well wooded. The prin- 
cipal varieties here are poplar, cottonwood, 
aspen, birch, willow, etc., on the water-courses; 
and the larch, pine, fir, cedar, maple, etc., on 
the mountains. Some species are found in 
both divisions of the State. Among wild fruits 
are grapes, cherries, plums, and numerous 
species of berries, including gooseberries, cur- 
rants, cranberries, strawberries, and blackber- 
ries. In Western Oregon, particularly west of 
the Ooast Range, grass is abundant, owing to 
the prevalence of moisture, while in the east 
section the nutritious bunch-grass ( Festuca sca- 
brella) abounds. The greater part of the State 
is well adapted to stock and sheep raising. 
The table-lands of Eastern Oregon may be prof- 
itably devoted to this industry. Wheat is the 
chief crop; its yield is large and its quality ex- 
cellent. By far the greater portion is raised 
in the Willamette Valley. The climate and 
soil are also well adapted to oats and barley. 
Rye and buckwheat have been little cultivated. 
Indian corn is not extensively raised, the cli- 
mate ‘being better suited to the production of 
the smaller grains. It grows best in portions 
of Eastern Oregon and in the south valleys be- 
tween the Coast and Cascade Mountains. Po- 
tatoes, peas and beans, cabbages, onions, tur- 
nips, carrots, and other root-crops, grow well. 
Flax grows wild in the vicintity of the Klamath 
basin. Apples, pears, plums, cherries, and 
grapes, thrive, and considerable quantities of 
apples are raised in the Willamette Valley. 
Prunes are grown in many portions of western 
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Oregon, and peaches succeed well in the east- 
ern and southern sections of the State. Figs 
have been successfully grown in the south part 
of western Oregon. 

The rivers of Oregon abound in salmon at 
the proper seasons; there are several species. 
Other varieties of fish are the cod, halibut, 
sturgeon, herring, smelt, etc. Lobsters, oys- 
ters, clams, and other shell-fish, are also com- 
mon. The salmon alone is caught to any con- 
siderable extent. There are a number of fish- 
eries near the mouth of the Columbia, and sevy- 
eral canning establishments. The total annual 
value of the salmon-fisheries of the State is es- 
timated at $1,500,000. Most of the animals, 
birds, and fishes, as well as the trees and other 
vegetable productions of Oregon, differ from 
those of the Eastern States, and are peculiar to 
the Pacific coast. 

The shipments of wheat and flour from Ore- 
gon in 1875 were as follows: 


TO BAPGG0 oav5 ties ones adsense buys ths 2,141,800 bush. 
% Ban cWrancls00 155. <bsivs.cpresie o four 8,776 * 
* Britian Colmipi®. .. wecstcsccces 4,173 “* 
STONGIMIL ce cowipwe veep ehbekins Cott 889 * 
etal bi z.c5csb sone Schoen 2,395,188 
The shipments of flour were as follows: 
To HBarope ..6 civek cdeidesesdusaeese 113,588 bbls. 
% , Ban: Brancisoo isos 6 devas tee be pews Ke i. 
“ (British  Ooluma pia os >s«0%550 < pe en 23,678 * 
© OMG sonc.ccae ope ceeeuuenseswaeete 2,000 * 
+) BLODGlOla . sik. i cacckedemcbas nice Ltn. = 
TOG. 30's '5 0 s'veabeseweekeds vite vave 219,863 


of apples, 448 packages of dried fruit, 2,576 
cases of bread, 8,928 sacks of mill-feed, 1,995 
barrels and 1,619 half-barrels of salmon, and 
8,893 cases and packages of salmon. 

The present State government is as follows: 
Governor, Lafayette Grover, Democrat; Sec- 
retary of State, 8. F. Chadwick, Democrat ; 
State Treasurer, A. H. Brown, Democrat; 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, L. L. 
Rowland, Republican. 

The Legislature is classified as follows: 


PARTIES. Senate. House, |Joint Ballot. 
DOMOGCEAIB 660.) >cceee as eke 18 20 83 
bale Benes le UN bis oat eae 11 17 28 
Independents.............+ 6 23 29 


OSBORN, Suerarp, a British naval officer, 
born April 25, 1822; died May 6, 1875. In 
the Arctic Expedition sent in search of Sir 
John Franklin, in 1849, he was selected as a 
volunteer, and was given the command of the 
Pioneer. He served with distinction in the 
Black Sea, during the Crimean War. In 1857, 
in command of the Furious, he took part in 
the capture of the Tuku forts, and in 1858 
navigated the Yang-tse-kiang as far as Hankow, 
six hundred miles from the sea. In 1862 he 
was offered by the Emperor of China the ab- 
solute command of a squadron, with which to 
suppress piracy on the coast of China. As the 


PALMER, CHRISTIAN VON. 


Emperor did not keep his agreement, Captain 
Osborn resigned, and again entered the British 
Navy. He wrote, besides his diary, ‘‘ The 
Career, Last Voyage, and Fate of Sir John 
Franklin” (1860); ‘‘The Past and Future of 
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British Relations in China” (1860) ; ‘‘ A Cruise 
in Japanese Waters” (1859); and ‘‘ The Fight 
on the Peiho” (1865). He also contributed a 
large number of articles to the Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 


lg 


PALMER, Curist1an von, a German theolo- 
gian, born January 27, 1811; died May 29, 
1875. He studied at the University of Tibin- 
gen, became dean of the principal church in 
Tiaibingen in 1851, and in 1852 was appointed 
professor in the university. He wrote ‘ Evan- 
gelische Homiletik ” (1842, fifth edition, 1867); 
“‘Kvangelische Katechetik” (1844, sixth edi- 
tion, 1875); “‘ Evangelische Pidagogik” (1852, 
third edition, 1861); ‘‘ Evangelische Pastoral- 
’ theologie” (1860, second edition, 1863); ‘Die 
Moral des Christenthums”’ (1864); and ‘ Geist- 
‘liches und Weltliches fir gebildete christliche 
Leser” (1878). 

PARAGUAY (Reptstrica DEL Paraguay), a 
country of South America, comprised between 
latitude 21° 57’ and 27° 30’ south, and longi- 

tude 54° 83’ and 58° 40’ west. 
»on the north and northeast by Brazil, on the 
southeast, south, and southwest, by the Ar- 
gentine Republic, and on the northwest by 
Bolivia. 

Detailed information respecting the territo- 
rial extent,* population, etc., will be found in 
the AnnuaL Crotopp1a for 1874. 

The President of the Republic is Sefior Don 
Juan Bautista Gil, in office since November 25, 
1874. The Vice-President is Sefior Don Higi- 
nio Uriarte, and the cabinet is composed of the 
following ministers: Interior, Sefior Don G. 
Serrano; Foreign Affairs, Dr. F. Machain; Fi- 
nances, Sefior Don E. Gil; Justice and Public 
Worship, General B. Caballero; and War, Gen- 
eral P. Escébar. 

The army, with a strength of 2,000 men, 
comprised two battalions of infantry, one regi- 
ment of light artillery, and two regiments of 
horse; but, owing to the embarrassed condi- 
tion of the national finances, the strength has, 
according to report, been reduced to four hun- 
dred men. 

The amount and various branches of the na- 
tional revenue, and of the national expendi- 
ture, are shown in the following tables: 


REVENUE. 

Custom-house receipts...............2...- $563,456 
SUMMIT TUOLION 6.4 dc wid cisnigwsSiecthe do ps vce 21,563 
INMATES 5 3.4.6 - osclcald'n cadedaaaltusinics > 12,983 
WOBUDEIODS. face cele clceeet BS a kee 1,788 
Sale of Government lands................. 203,649 
8 GUE Kes lepiac arcs dem ohbsebinese 400 B24 

OMIM RE Ta kisi s «5 >< 02 he nemewent sass $856,718 


'_ # In the time of Lopez, Paraguay was divided into twent 
departments, i % : 


; 


It is bounded - 


EXPENDITURE, 

Legislative Chambers............-.ceecee. $101,487 

Ministry of the Interior...............000% 499,721 

= of Vorelen Aflairg 0) occccscn cows 58,585 

“ of Public Worship, etc....... ... 81,727 

+ OL Pingnee 52 ise sea eens aeeclok cs 91,786 

ee MOP WORE sina px ces os fe) teices oer a 815,123 

POTGee CO0bs Hc eicc eee ween csnk cnee. 1,335,536 

PROMO'AObt os ccireccihe sai onsen 160,693 

Incidental expenses. ..........sccccecccces 27,572 

AMOK d ees d duds banwd can samelcnemnseree $3,172,130 
WOME Ba ttgcbicideuescvuse stoatuass’ $2,315,417 | 


In the estimated budget for 1875, the expen- 
diture, exclusive of the expenses of the lega- 
tions at Rio de Janeiro and London, the in- 
terest on the home and foreign debts, the main- 
tenance of the army, etc., stood as follows: 


Legislative Chambers........cecssceccccces $64,080 
WKOCUUVCy CLC: ccc, s ccce eee tooo dees tens 45,180 
Ministry of the Interior.................... 110,280 
* of Foreign Affairs............0e0 9,300 

- GL BINGNOG. a Ms ccteac cect nae 42,864 

* of Public. Worship, etc.....0.6.2% 103,776 

s GD WED ig set asd cceioeh Gn patwnce 82,806 
OU enh wsaes haGasnrs caveutccgheten edent $458,286 


In view of the enormous deficit resulting 
from the comparison of the above tables of the 
revenue and expenditure for 1874, it will not 
be regarded as matter of surprise that the legis- 
lative body, before closing its session, on Janu- 
ary 23, 1875, and after having signified its ap- 
proval of the foregoing budget of expenditure, 
authorized the issue of $2,500,000 Paraguayan 
consols. 

An article published in an Asuncion news- 
paper early in the year, and reproduced in 
part by a London sheet in May, represented 
the financial and commercial condition of the 
republic not only as unfavorable at the time, 
but likely to become still worse before long— 
utter impoverishment of the country; absolute 
emptiness of the coffers of the Treasury ;. ab- 
sence of credit upon which to raise elements 
of relief; an insignificant foreign commerce; 
and people devoid of enterprise. In view of 
such a state of national penury, the Paraguayan 
writer loudly protests against the maintenance 
of a costly and useless diplomatic agency in 
London. 

Some foreign journals echoed the report of 
a proposed reduction of the number of repre- 


' sentatives to ten and of senators to five. 


In the matter of the foreign debt, which 
weighs so heavily upon this distracted republic, 
and a full statement of which is contained in 
the ANNuAL Crotopapr1a for 1874, nothing of 
particular interest transpired during the year. 
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That the foreign commerce, though still in- 
significant, as has been observed above, and 
far inferior to what it might be were the capa- 
bilities of the country taxed to the full, is cer- 
tainly on the increase since the determination 
of the disastrous five years’ war of 1865-’70, 
no clearer proof can be adduced than the fact 
that the custom-house receipts have more 
than quintupled in the quinquennial period 
1870-74, as follows: 


Years. Amounts. 
UST Oa eracteryticiereiniainieie aisle rela winisiees o'e sre sileieie ® $105,720 
NST sa cia cas oerds cielo k aie low oeeopee ea bieay 225,202 
DSUs cre cictaraterorsare ciaaa asee a cisco ee a Ota are 833,574 
DSO nce hepicnnts cies we siacitees dive sR aes ee 423,543 
1:1 ea ERT TT iy ae ars A? 456 


The total value of the exports for the year 
1873 was $1,100,160; the chief staples shipped 
having been as follows: yerba maté or Para- 
guayan tea (Jlex Paraguayensis ), 4,537,775 
pounds, $635,000 (or rather over seven cents 
per pound); tobacco, $224,544; cigars, $466,- 
616; skins, $134,000; hides, timber, ete. 

The commodities comprising the imports for 


thickly, through the wild forests of the central Cor- 
dillera from north to south. The districts in which 
it is most abundant are hence termed yerbales, and 
are named from their locality ; the most important 
are those of Chiriguelo and Tacurupyta, in the ex- 
treme north ; of Concepcion, at the head of the Ypa- 
né; of Rosario and San Pedro, in the basin of the 
Xexuy ; of Caaguazi and Tacurupucti, on the shed 
to the Parana; and of Yuti and 2 CES: in the south. 
The yerba-trade is a government monopoly. Hav- 
ing obtained a concession, the yerba speculator may 
take his gang of peons to any chosen yerbal: there 
he settles down during the time that the trees are in 
sazon, or for the six months of spring and summer. 
The processes of gathering the twigs and leaves, 
drying’ these over a fire, and afterward beating them 
into small fragments, and packing the tea thus pre- 
pared in hide bags, are simple and rude in the ex- 
treme. At the present time yerba is not a cultivated 
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the same year are, with their respective values, 
exhibited in the subjoined table : 


Commodities. 


Cotton ‘fabrics . oe sels oli dee tects $210,842 
Eancy 2000S... . sig cu poeayls feng 04-0 co<b e's 209,716 
pesos eat Set ges ua Be 6 oerelaisit 115,815 
WHOS seinen) Cosas ac iste tele eras tiarwishvavalavelevee 86,403 
BUgAT OtCr ih inbig emcee scldelcisicsive 525,407 

WOUbsc et cdankadeepenknesesnetanwaaess $1,147,683 


The foregoing totals, if correct, would show 
'the foreign trade to have so far recuperated 
since 1870 as to compare favorably with that 
of 1862, one of the most prosperous years be- 
fore the war, as follows: 


BRANCHES. | 1878, 1862. 
TESDOPUA, fogs ven cak isan a= ameninema $1,100,160 | $1,869,349 
TENDON Seok ee ee ee oe | 1,147,683 | ~1,284196 
Total foreign trade........ ie | $2,247,843 | $8,108,545 
Mr. Keith Johnson says: 
Yerba maté, or Paraguay tea, the staple product 


of the country, is derived from the twigs and leaves 
of a bushy evergreen tree, scattered, more or less 


product in any ss of Paraguay. In former times, 
however, the Jesuit missionaries, Fecoeniatiy the 
great advantages of having the yerba close at hand, 
made large plantations of the tree about the south- 
ern reductions; and at Santiago, it is said that a 
grove of not less than twenty thousand yerba-trees 
flourished at the end of last century. It is surprising 
that, considering the value of the product to Para- 
guay, no subsequent efforts have been made to ex- 
tend the cultivation of yerba; but it is probable that 
the tree yields afiner tea in its native state and habi- 
tat than when cultivated, as the maté of the mis- 
sions was not considered superior. The trees of the 
far northern yerbales yield a finer tea than those of 
the south of Paraguay, and the maté of Chiriguelo 
is reported the best of all. From the difficulty of ac- 
cess to this remote yerbal it has never been worked, 
and the maté of trade is chiefly derived from the 
districts of San Pedro and Rosario. 
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The yerbales are said to occupy an area of 
some 8,000,000 acres. The value of the tea 
exported in the time of Lopez never exceeded 
$800,000 per annum, when it was sold to for- 
eign purchasers at the rate of about $3.00 per 
twenty-five pounds. but the trade is now 
much more profitable, since the article, though 
having risen to fifty cents per pound in Bue- 
nos Ayres, is more extensively exported than 
ever. Most of the arable land is under culti- 
vation; but, for lack of hands and proper in- 
struments, the tillage is far from being perfect. 

The chief cultivated products, and the extent 
of land devoted to them respectively, in 1863, 
were as follows: 


Products. Acres. 
WEMIOC chcareiedinne tn tccscvdeseeabey ticce 240,000 
MATINIGCH as Vista date) tne... 010.0,¢ ssnaeee.<hierg oe 110,000 
RISE TA Nh otc gato diced a's be Be m,ale ve Sled orece. oth’ > 75,000 
WAUUD Oe sl Sea oe tc c's cae alamiaglecee WES 82,000 
PLO DHOGO as calf once cleiea sy a sacas neldee ances 23,00 
UPN OR SLD DS Nes tices Bde cobb oad. gd 5,000 
Ila ar thfdre na nebloinlob ote cri daignmy’ eemcore vibe 11,000 
Rice, vegetables, 660... 2... .e nc cece cocece ,000 


Potal esses eles wf ee -eeeeene 550,000 * 


The tobacco of Paraguay yields three crops 
every year, and is largely consumed within 
the republic, where people of both sexes and 
of all ages smoke almost incessantly. The 
home consumption of this article in former 
years was estimated at fifteen million pounds 
annually, and the exports at six million pounds. 
A gold medal was awarded for Paraguay tobac- 
co at the Paris Exhibition of 1855. Cigars are 
extensively manufactured for export, mainly 


_ to Buenos Ayres. 


Little or no wheat is produced; maize, often 
yielding one hundred and fifty for one, and 
mandioca, of which there are whole farms in 
many districts, are the chief articles of food 
used by the inhabitants. 

Public instruction continues to be encour- 
aged. — 

The name of Paraguay is still rarely heard 
or seen otherwise than in connection with its 
onerous indebtedness to the other Platine 
states, to Brazil, and to Great Britain, and the 
vexed question of limits. Concerning the lat- 
ter subject, some remarks will be found in the 
articles ARGENTINE Repusiio and Braz in 
this volume. 

PEDRO II. pe AnoAntara (John Charles 
Leopold Salvador Bibiana Francis Zavier de 
Paula Leocadio Michael Gabriel Raphael 
Gonzaga), Emperor of Brazil, born December 
2, 1825. His father.was Dom Pedro I. of Bra- 
ganza and Bourbon; and his mother, Leopol- 
dina Carolina Josephine of Austria; and he 


is consequently the legitimate descendant of 


three of the most ancient royal houses of Eu- 
rope — Braganza, Bourbon, and Hapsburg. 
Dom Pedro I., son of John VI., abdicated the 
throne of Portugal in favor of his daughter Don- 
na Maria, May 2, 1826 ; and subsequently (April 
7, 1831), after a prolonged and hopeless strug- 


* * Hand-book of the River Plate Republics,” 1875. 


gle against an obstinate and ever-growing op- 
position, he abdicated the throne of Brazil in 
favor of his present Imperial Majesty, then 
only in his sixth year. 

Thus the early years of the young Emperor, 
whose education was conducted with the ut- 
most care and solicitude, were passed amid the 
turmoils which followed the declaration of 
Brazilian independence. From his accession 
until 1833 the Government was administered 
by a single regent, Bonifacio Jozé de Andrade 
e Silva, formerly a leader of the democratic 
party ; and afterward, until 1840, by a coun- 
cil of regency. But, through the zeal with 
which all statesmen, whatever their political 
creeds or principles, defended their country’s 
welfare and: their sovereign’s rights, the Bra- 
zilian constitution, even during the most criti- 
cal period, was preserved intact. 

In 1840 Dom Pedro IL., though still under age, 
was declared by the Chambers to have attained 
his majority; he assumed the reins of govern- 
ment on July 23d of that year; and the cere- 
mony of his coronation was solemnized July 
18, 1841. 

A determined effort to substitute a Federal 
Government instead of the existing order of 
things, during 1841 and 1842, was promptly 
and efficiently frustrated, and by the end of 


the latter year the whole republican party was 


reduced to submission. The only other inci- 
dents that occurred of a nature to disturb the 
peace of the empire since that time, were a 
series of political uprisings, chiefly in Pernam- 
buco, Sao Paulo, and Minas Geraes, and di- 
rected against the provincial governments or 
against the measures or the ministers of the 
central Government; but none attained the 
proportions of a civil war. 

An alliance having been made between Bra- 
zil, Uruguay, and the forces of Entre-Rios, 
against Rosas, the aid then afforded by the 
imperial arms materially contributed to the 
downfall of the Argentine dictator; and among 
the fruits of the intervention was the free 
navigation of the Plata and its great feeders; 
an event which, with a certain territorial ag- 
grandizement of the empire, inaugurated an 
era of general prosperity for Brazil. 

Among the more notable events which have 
tended to popularize Dom Pedro’s reign and 
consolidate his power, may be mentioned the 
determined and judicious attitude he assumed 
on the occasion of the quarrel with the British 
Government in 1862—a quarrel settled in his 
favor by the arbitration of Leopold I., King of 
the Belgians; the five years’ war against Para- 
guay, begun in 1865 by Brazil, the Argentine 
Republic, and Uruguay (the triple alliance of 
May 1, 1865), and terminating with the fall of 
Lopez, who was slain at Aquidaban, March 1, 
1870, Brazil acquiring as a part of her war in- 
demnity 1,163 (?) square miles of Paraguayan 
territory ; and, above all, the bold attack upon 
and complete triumph over the national preju- 
dice of the necessity of black labor—the law 
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passed in September, 1871, for the final but 
gradual abolition of slavery in the empire, and 
the hitherto successful endeavor to supersede 
African labor by attracting European immi- 
grants to the Brazilian shores. 

For the measures adopted by his Majesty 
relative to archiepiscopal disregard of the 
laws in 1874, reference may be made to the 
article Brazit in the ANNUAL CycLopzp1a for 
that year. 

On September 4, 1848, Dom Pedro II, 
was married to the Empress Donna Theresa 
Christina Maria, born March 14, 1822, daugh- 
ter of the late Francis I., King of the Two 
Sicilies. The only surviving issue of that union 
is the Princess Imperial Isabella Christina 
Leopoldina Augustina Michelle Gabrielle Ra- 
phaella Gonzaga, born July 29, 1846, and 
married October 15, 1864, to Louis, Count 
@Eu. 

In 1860 the Emperor made an extended 
tour through the empire; and in 1867 he 
opened the navigation of the Amazon to the 
vessels of all nations. In 1871-’72 he visited 
England and the Continent of Europe; and is 
expected to visit the United States on the oc- 
casion of the Centennial Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia in the course of 1876. 

His Imperial Majesty is of an extremely ac- 
tive disposition; he is said to be an excellent 
horseman, and assiduous in athletic exercises. 
When in Rio de-Janeiro, he is constantly to be 
seen in public; and twice in each week he re- 
ceives his subjects, and foreigners, never fail- 
ing to captivate both by his courteous manners. 
He speaks and writes the English, French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian languages with 
fluency and elegance; he was elected member 
of the Geographical Society of Paris in 1868, 
and Corresponding Member of the French 
Academy of Sciences in 1875; and is a liberal 
patron of letters, the arts and sciences, and of 
every branch of industry and commerce. Dur- 
ing his reign and through his influence Brazil 
has steadily grown in power and importance; 
the national finances are in a prosperous con- 
dition; railways have been built; marine and 
terrestrial telegraphs extended in every direc- 
tion; fluvial navigation promoted and extend- 
ed; slavery abolished; internal improvements 
actively carried on; and free education ren- 
dered almost universal throughout the em- 

ire. 

PENNSYLVANIA. The receipts into the 
Treasury during the year ended June 80, 1875, 
were $6,480,100, and the disbursements $6,541,- 
443, including $3,806,769 ordinary expenses, 
$1,335,498 loans redeemed, $1,399,176 interest 
onloans. The balance in the Treasury, Novem- 
ber 30th, was $993,207. The indebtedness of 
the State is as follows: 


Sia NORRIE TROD a. oie os aves cc'caveouslencce dice $18,153,880 00 


BUVO POLI IOI sb oo 5s ce ccececinvodensens 4,869,241 58 
Four-and-a-half per cent. loan................ :000 00 


$23,109,621 58 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


UNFUNDED DEBT. 


Relief-notes in circulation................0008- 
Interest certificates outstanding............... 
Interest certificates unclaimed................ 4,448 88 

00 


Domestic creditors’ certificates................ 25 
Chambersburg certificates outstanding........ 9,620 90 
Chambersburg certificates unclaimed.......... 199 34 
$123,516 16 
SINKING-FUND ASSETS. 

- Bonds of Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 

$5,300,000, representing an indebtedness, Jan- 

uary 1, 1876, as per schedule on file in office of 
State “TTeasurers tonics science seh simuek etna $5,132,544 86 


Bonds of Alleghany Valley Railroad Company.. 38,400,000 00 


$8,532,544 86 

Cash in sinking-fund November 30, 1875.. .... 934,028 49 
Total BSSOUA Sissi o cs cislneaiee aRrebiescisis eee $9,466,572 85 
Dotalppublici@ebtis::. cscs cs0s vieccenp scseees 23,233,187 74 


Indebtedness unprovided for...........+.-.. $13,766,564 89 


During the year $1,335,497 of the debt was 
redeemed, 

By virtue of a constitutional amendment, the 
sinking-fund was created for the purpose of 
gradually reducing the public debt at a time 
when it exceeded $40,000,000. . An annual re- 
duction of $250,000 and the payment of inter- 
est of the entire debt were its only require- 
ments. During the past eleven years the an- 
nual reduction of the debt has averaged nearly 
$1,500,000. On the 1st of December, 1864, 
the debt amounted to $39,379,608; December 
1, 1875, it was $23,233,137, showing a total 
reduction during this period of $16,146,466. 

In regard to the insufficiency of the appro- 
priations to meet the expenses of the State goy- 
ernment, Governor Hartranft says: 


The appropriations made for the fiscal year ending 


‘November 30, 1875, exceeded the receipts of the gen- 


eral revenue fund $515,820.22, and with like appro- 
ee and receipts the deficit for this year would 

e doubled. It is estimated, however, that the reve- 
nue of this “hie will be $500,000 less than that of 
last year, which would make the deficiency at the 
end of the current fiscal year about $1,500,000, unless 
the appropriations can be reduced. The a propria- 
tions are already made for that part of the fiscal year 
embraced between December 1, 1875, and June 1, 
1876. Moreover, the principal appropriations, such 
as for schools and the ordinary expenses of the gov- 
ernment, are fixed by the constitution or by law, 
except those for public charities, and these will de- 
mand unusually large amounts at this session by 
reason of their failure to receive anything at the last. 
It: is manifest, therefore, that the appropriations can- 
not be materially reduced, and the deficiency must be 
provided for either by the imposition of new taxes 
or the diversion into the general fund of some of the 
revenue now flowing into the sinking-fund. Tolevy 
new taxes at 4 time when the business and indus- 
trial interests are prostrated would be unwise and a 
great hardship, and would justly meet with public 
condemnation. The necessity, therefore, of the re- 
distribution of the revenue is obviously a duty that 
is urgent, and demands your immediate attention. 


The public schools of the State are in a 
prosperous condition. Ten years ago the 
Commonwealth had 1,748 graded schools ; 
there are now 5,625. During this period the 
value of school property has increased from 
$564,088 to $2,159,415. In 1865 the State 
expended upon her public schools $3,613,238, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


and in 1875 $9,863,927. During the last year 
13,863 teachers attended the teachers’ institutes 
held throughout the State. In 1865 the num- 
ber attending was only 2,765. The most im- 
portant school statistics for 1875, with the 
increase over the preceding year, were as fol- 
lows: 


STATISTICS. 1875. Increase. 
SchoolsGuapelges chesiaes sec ccee cece snoe 2,089 18 
BORGO sare sien sacs see cecic nc ateg wef - 16092 450 
CITAGOGT BANOO yr oe 0.5 cscs nie cicen ssc 5,625 39 
BochOoOl. GirGators sc. . vecc sce bocesens 13,825 15 
Superintendents, . 0... 2.6.0 rccccccvee 87 = 
"POSQDGIRD «gigies aie dis e's tive 5:0 c5\s s'8o sa'e 19,880 533 
Average salaries of male teachers per 

AION aE verde Rathore 8 saicie) ¢ca sale 4,5 2,0 6°08 $41 07 * $1 88 
Average salaries of female teachers 

WAU NGM mes cote ahic- dete hoses $34 09 * $1 78 
Average length of school term in 

THODEUSS SS. 3 scales i didde siete d 6 85 | 2.6 days 
Number of pupils....................| 890,073 89,299 
Average number of pupils........... 551,848 8,322 


The percentage of attendance was 62 of the 
whole number of pupils registered. The aver- 
age cost of tuition pér month for each pupil 
was 92 cents. The cost of the school system 
for the year was as follows: 


COST. 1875. Increase, 
Tuition for the year:............... $4,746,876 | $219,567 
Building, purchasing, and renting 
schoolhouses, fuei, contingencies, 
debt, and interest paid........... 5,507,780 | 297,159 
Total expenditures ....... Renae s 9,363,927 541,942 


To the $9,363,927 named above, should, be 
added $77,324 increased expenditure in the 
city of Pittsburg, not included in the summa- 
ry ; $85,816 expended for normal schools, and 
$423,694 expended in the support of soldiers’ 
orphan schools, to obtain the full sum of $9,- 
950,761 expended for all school purposes dur- 
ing the school year 1875. 

The appropriation by the State was $1,000,- 
000. The number of orphan children under 
the care of the State, September 1, 1875, was 
2,695; the amount expended for this purpose 
was $423,694. 

The Republican Convention assembled in 
Lancaster, May 26th, and renominated John 
F. Hartranft for Governor, nominated H. W. 
Rawese for Treasurer, and adopted the follow- 
ing platform of principles: 

The Republicans of Pennsylvania, affirming their 
continued adhesion to the party whose perpetuation 
is rendered necessary by the causes which called it 
into existence, make declaration of their political 
faith as follows : 

_ 1. The equality of all men before the law. Equal 
justice to all and special favors to none. 

he harmony. of the Federal and State govern- 
ments. Both are parts of one system, alike neces- 
sary for the common prosperity, peace, and security. 

8. The unity of the nation. e are one people. 
The constitution of the United States forms a gov- 
ernment, not a league. 

4, A faithful execution of the laws, an economical 
administration of the Government, integrity in 
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office, honesty in all branches of the civil service, 
and a rigid accountability of public officers. 

5. Protection to home industry and a home market 
for home products. 

6. The right of the laborer to protection and en- 
couragement, and the promotion of harmony be- 
tween labor and capital. . ; 

7. Cheap transportation and the advancement of 
closer intercourse between all parts of the country. 

8. Free banking, a safe and uniform national cur- 
rency, and a steady reduction of the national debt. 

9. The public domain being the heritage of the 
alee should be reserved for actual settlers exclu- 
sively. 

10. ‘The equalization of the bounties of soldiers, 
and a speedy settlement of all just claims arising 
out of the late war. 

11. Honest men in office—men with brains enough 
to know dishonesty when they see it, and courage 
enough to fight it whenever they find it. 

Resolved, That we declare a firm and unqualified 
adherence to the unwritten law of the republic, 
which wisely and under the sanction of the most 
venerable of examples limits the presidential ser- 
vice of any citizen to two terms; and we, the Re- 
publicans of Pennsylvania, in recognition of this 
law, are unalterably opposed to the election to the 
presidency of any person for a third term. 

Resolved, That the Republican party of this Com- 
monwealth recall with pride their effective agency 
in the creation of this Administration of President 
Ulysses S. Grant, and point with confidence to its 
general policy and the beneficent fruits thereof for 
their vindication and his. That having received 
the Government from his predecessor demoralized 
in every branch, corruption and recklessness in 
office the rule, the fruits of the war ungathered, the 
lately rebellious States sullen, the late slaves unpro- 
tected and yet denied that great means of self-pro- 
tection, the ballot, foreign states unchastised for 
their wrongs to us, and home States defiantly indif- 
ferent to the expiation which their rebellious action 
required—the Administration of President Grant 
has in six short years steadily and unbendingly re- 
formed every known abuse, and is to-day relent- 
lessly upon the track of wrong-doers, has largely — 
reduced the nation’s debt, has largely reduced the 
people’s taxes, has inflexibly punished all violators 
of law, has secured by constitutional provision the 
ballot to all freemen, and by law thrown sorely- 
needed safeguards around the ballot-box, has wrung 
from unfriendly foreign states confession of their 
faults and reparation for injuries done us, and has 
influenced reluctant home States to at least the ap- 
pearance of just dealings with all their citizens; all 
which events mark the present Administration as 
anene the most brilliant in achievement in our an- 
nals. 

esolved, That in presenting the name of John F. 
Hartranft for reélection to the exalted position which 
he now fills, we meet the unanimous wish of our 
constituents, who desire in this manner to indicate 
their approval of the careful, conscientious, and able 
manner in which he has met and discharged every 
duty incumbent upon him, making thereby a record 
which will secure his reputation as one of the best 
upon the roll of our chief-magistrates—brave in the 
field, modest in the cabinet, tried often and always 
found faithful, self-poised, and honest. We present 
him for the suffrages of the people, confident that 
wel judgment will approve and ratify our nomina- 
ion. ; 

Stesolved, That in view of the evils common to the 
government of most of the large municipalities of 
the country, and the constant increase in municipal 
taxation in this and other States of the Union, it 
behooves our Legislature to devise adequate means 
to protect the people as well from existing mal- 
administration as to prevent its recurrence, and to 
this end we suggest as a preliminary step a thorough 
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investigation by an able and experienced commis- 
sion, to be formed under proper authority, of the 
whole subject. : 

Resolved, That we arraign the Democratic party 
of Pennsylvania for its utter failure to redeem the 
promises upon which it partially attained to power 
in this State. It pledged itself to reform, to legis- 
lative purity, to greater economy, and to a higher 
aim in legislation; while it has reformed nothing, 
has economized in nothing, and has dishonored the 
State by an unseemly and arbitrary exercise of legis- 
lative powers. 

Resolved, That the efforts now being ‘made by the 
national Administration to ferret out and bring to 
punishment those who have been defrauding the 
Government of its lawful revenues, should enlist 
the sympathy and hearty support of honest men of 
all parties. 


The Democrats held their State Convention 
in Erie, on the 8th of September, when Cyrus 
L. Pershing was nominated for Governor and 
Victor E. Piollet for State Treasurer. The 
resolutions adopted were as follows: 


Resolved, 1. That we hereby declare our unfalter- 
ing devotion to the fundamental principles of Dem- 
ocratic government as enunciated by Thomas Jeffer- 
son in his first egies address ; to equal and exact 
justice to all men, of whatsvever state or persuasion, 
religious or political; the support of the State gov- 
ernments in all their rights, as the most competent 
administration for our domestic concerns, and the 
surest bulwarks against anti-republican tendencies ; 
the supremacy of the civil over the military au- 
thority ; economy in the public expense, that labor 
may be lightly burdened; the honest payment of 
our just debts, and the sacred preservation of the 
public faith, freedom of religion, freedom of the 
press, freedom of person under the protection of the 
great writ of habeas corpus, and trial by juries im- 
partially selected. 

2. That the wide-spread depression and suffering 
which affect every business and employment that is 
capable of being touched by legislation, show beyond 
a doubt the ignorance, inefficiency, and wickedness 
of the leaders of the party that has ruled the State 
and nation for a period of years, and call for their 
immediate and permanent removal from the places 
they have so long dishonored and disgraced. 

3. That the undue multiplication of public officers, 

and the inordinate increase of salaries and emolu- 
ments of offices, are among the many evils which 
radical rule has forced upon the country, and favor- 
ing an economical administration of the Federal and 
State governments so that the people may be as 
speedily as possible relieved from the burden of tax- 
ation with which they are now seriously oppressed, 
we call upon our Federal and State represent - 
atives to-strive by all proper means to reduce these 
evils to the very lowest practicable number and 
amount. 
_ 4 That the conduct of the present State Treasurer 
in the management of the Commonwealth’s finances, 
in his neglecting to appropriate the moneys in the 
sinking-fund in payment of the public debt as rap- 
idly as required by law, in non-accounting for the 
interest received by him on the people’s money de- 
posited with the several banks and banking institu- 
tions throughout the State, and his insolent refusal 
to submit the archives of the Treasury Department 
to a legally constituted committee of the House of 
Representatives, appointed to investigate the same, 
is cause for grave suspicion, and is deserving of the 
severest condemnation at the hands ofan outraged 
and already overtaxed people. 

5. That the condition of our State Treasury de- 
mands the most searching and thorough investiga- 
tion, and we call upon the committee appointed by 
the House of Representatives to investigate the state 
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of the same, and to resolutely pursue the duty which 
has been confided to it, 

6. ‘That the nominees of this convention are here- 
by pledged to apply all moneys in the sinking-fund 
as required by law, in the reduction of the public 
debt, and thereby save the interest on the same to 
the amount so reduced, and that moneys due the 
Commonwealth from corporations aud individuals 
shall be promptly collected and paid into the Treas- 
ury, and not in any manner, directly or indirectly, to 
employ public moneys for their own profit or pur- 

oses. 

: 7. As the contraction of the money currency and 
circulating medium, heretofore made by the Repub- 
lican party, and the further contraction proposed by 
it, with a view to forced resumption of specie pay- 
ments, have already brought disaster to the business 
of the country, and threaten general bankru ; 
while we expressly enunciate the principle that a 
sound currency should be gold and silver, or re- 
deemable therein, we are opposed to either a con- 
traction or inflation of the present currency, and, 
would leave the restoration of legal tenders to par in 
goldto be brought about by promoting the indus- 
tries of the people and not by destroying them.. 

8. That the policy initiated by the Republican 
party of abolishing legal tenders, and giving the na- 
tional banks the power to furnish all the currency, 
will increase the power of an already dangerous 
monopoly, andthe enormous burdens now oppress- 
ing the people, without compensating advantage, 
and all the national-bank circulation should be 
promptly and permanently retired and full legal ten- 
ders be issued in their place. 

9. That the pabete interest demands that the Gov- 
ernment should cease to discredit its own money 
and should make its legal tenders receivable for all 
public dues, except where respect for the obligations 
of contracts requires payment in coin. 

10. Demands the extinction of the present national 
banks and the establishment in their stead of a sys- 
tem of free banks of discount and deposit, under 
such regulations as the States respectively may pre- 
scribe, and no paper-money except such as may be 
issued directly by and upon the faith of the Federal 
Government, affording practically a currency based 
on the gold and silver and other property of the 
whole people of the country. 

11. That with this declaration of principle of pol- 
icy we arraign the leaders of the Republican 4 sonbed 
for their extravagant expenditures and profligate 
waste of the people’s money, for their corruption, tor 
their peculation, for their contempt of constitutional 
obligations, for their extortionate increase of the 
salaries of our public officers, for their oppressive 
unjust, and defective system of taxation, finance, an 
currency, for their continuance of incompetent and 
corrupt men in office; and, further, general misman- 
agement of both the State and Federal governments 
and we cordially invite the Liberal Republicans an 
all other men, without regard to past party affilia- 
tion, to codperate with us in expelling them from 
power, and securing such an administration of our 
public offices as characterized the purer and better 
days of the republic. 


The election resulted in the success of the 


Republican candidates, The total vote was as. 
follows: 
FOR GOVERNOR. vas 
Hartranft (Rep.)............ REGS ai uheksces 804,175 
Pershing Rep. cies SU GRERR ES bee sees is 292,145 » 
Browne ( hibition) sds eeaailelies bs ces c'ss 244 « . 
Hartranft’s plurality......... Mais es abe Josie ene 
FOR STATE TREASURER. 
Rawle .(Rep.) 04 seines Wop eadeen acs nle woh -» 802,875 
Piollet (Dem.)........ Ve eer + esees 298,150 
Pennypacker (Prohibition)............ eooes 12,468 


The present State government is as follows: 
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Governor, John F. Hartranft (Rep.) ; Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, John Latta (Dem.); Auditor- 
General, Justus F. Temple (Dem.); Secretary 
of Federal Affairs, William McCandless (Dem.) ; 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, M. 8. Quay 
(Rep.) ;_ Insurance Oommissioner, J. Mont- 
gomery Forster (Dem.); State Treasurer, Hen- 
ry Rawle (Rep.); Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, James O. Wickersham (Rep.). 
The Legislature is classified as follows: 
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with a slaty structure, and a dull, jet-black 
lustre, with a thickness of from three to four 
feet. Itis known as block-coal, and is special- 
ly adapted to the smelting of iron. The an- 
nual production is about 500,000 tons. The 


number of anthracite collieries in 1875 was 


437; shafts, 91; slopes, 293; drifts and tun- 
nels, 290. The amount of anthracite coal an- 
nually mined in 1872, 1878, and 1874, was as. 
follows: 


Joint 

PARTIES. Senate. House. Ballot 

VION GERAUS, Fuliis Fades. ocncle be debee 20 109 129 
Republicans ......... I wightalas 80 91 121 
Prohipitioniat ss.cos6 ail il idee ees 53 1 uf 
Republican majority..........++. 10 4h ag 
Democratic majority........0.... as 1T T 


The State is represented in the United States 
_ Senate by Simon Cameron (Rep.), whose term 
of office will expire March 3, 1879, and William 
A. Wallace (Dem.), whose term will expire 
March 3, 1881. 

According to the census of 1870, the mineral 
products of Pennsylvania were valued at nearly 
half of those of the entire United States. The 
extent of the mining industry in that year is 
shown in the following statement: 


Number P 

Hands Capital Value of 

SEI NEICALS: - Os hemaeat employed.| invested. Products. ° 
Coal, anthracite. 229 53,021 | $50,936,785 | $38,486,745 
* ‘pituminous| 3859 16,851 |. 16,974,918 138,921,069 
Copper......... 2 80,50 7,800 
Iron ore..-..... 186 4,886 4,548,026 8,944,146 
Marble ........ 6 8 226, 101,000 
Wickel .;; ...;555. 1 48 60,000 24,000 
Petroleum ..... 2,148 4,070 9,249,283 18,045,967 
2) 28 732 1,502,339 618,229 
PUGHO! coca see. 126 1,114 732,425 873,879 
inc... i | 400 400,000 235,555 
SDOtal siscisiei a sie 3,086 81,215 | $84,660,276 | $76,208,390 


The amount of anthracite coal produced was 
15,650,275 tons, and of bituminous coal 7,798,- 
518 tons; iron-ore, 1,095,486 tons; petroleum, 
171,207,622 gallons. The most extensive and 
valuable coal-mines in America are in Pennsyl- 
vania. The coal-fields cover an area of 12,774 
square miles, including the anthracite basin of 
470 square miles in Eastern Pennsylvania. Of 
the sixty-six counties of the State, twenty- 
four in the southeast part’ and Erie in the 
- northwest contain no coal. The anthracite 
beds are chiefly in Dauphin, Schuylkill, Car- 
bon, and Luzerne Counties, and extend into 
Northumberland and Columbia Counties ; semi- 
anthracite coal is found in Dauphin, Sullivan, 
and Wyoming Counties. Bradford, Lycoming, 
Tioga, Huntingdon, Bedford, and Fulton, con- 
tain detached fields of semi-bituminous coal. 
Forty-one counties in the north and northwest- 
ern part of the State produce bituminous coal. 
In Mercer County, on the western border, are 
deposits of the most valuable coal in the United 
States. It is a species of semi-cannel coal, 


‘tons in 1872, and 5,059,769 in 1873. 


DISTRICTS. 1872. 18768. 1874. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Bonuyikill.scicc sie 5,010,908 5,132,043 4,844,922 
Northumberland...| 1,891,327 1,404,170 1,374,245 
OCOlGM DIS ss. < coe 844,220 833,741 290,923 
hae Valley..... 480,328 479,915 478,481 
WOTMNE ...6:0 ue aes 10,694,808 11,722,241 10,885,804 
APIO oeas voce cin 4,110,674 8,706,108 8,641,873 
Potal.3 fis... 22,032,265 22,828,178 21,516,248 


Of this product, 18,932,265 tons were sent to 
market in 1872, 19,585,178 in 1873, and 18,- 
537,888 in 1874, the remainder in each year 
being the estimated home consumption. The 
production of bituminous coal was 4,741,367 
The en- 
tire production of coal in 1874 was 32,147,040 
tons, including 21,631,118 of anthracite, 7,'712,- 
461 of bituminous, 2,303,461 of semi-bitumi- 
nous, and 500,000 of block. Nearly half of all 
the pig-iron made in the United States is the 
product of Pennsylvania. The extent of this 
industry in this State and the United States is 
as follows: 


PARTICULARS. Pennsylvania, | United States, 
Number of stacks in 1872......... 248 612 
ss of tons (2,000 Ibs.) pro- 
weed I 1ST. ss ec e ees 1,401,497 2,854,558 
Number of stacks in 1878......... 262 662 
“ of tons produced in 1873..} 1,889,573 2,868,278 
“ .of stacks in blast, Janua- 
Wy BTA, oeane ee eawagcde 166 410 
Whole number of stacks, July 1, : 
NGTEsc ever s dulsewpcsvcgaetseaes 263 673 


Of the product of Pennsylvania in 1873, 913,- 
085 tons were produced in anthracite, 430,634 
in bituminous coal and coke, and 45,854 in 
charcoal furnaces. The manufacturing inter- 
ests of Pennsylvania are of the highest impor- 
tance. According to the census of 1870, the 
amount of capital invested in manufactures, 
and the number of establishments, were larger 
in Pennsylvania than in any other State, while 
the value of products was greater than in any 
other except New York. Large quantities of 
lumber, chiefly pine, are cut in the northern 
central partof the State. The leading lumber- 
markets of the State are Williamsport and 
Lock Haven on the western branch of the 
Susquehanna. The shipments of lumber from 
these two points during the first half of 1873 
amounted to 159,884,029 feet. On January 1, 
1874, the estimated amount of lumber at Wil- 
liamsport comprised 220,961,922 feet of pine, 
and 19,872,444 of hemlock, besides large quan- 
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tities of lath and pickets. Pennsylvania has 
two United States ports of entry, Philadelphia 
and Erie. Pittsburg is a port of delivery in 
the district of Louisiana. The vast mineral 
wealth of Pennsylvania has led to the develop- 
ment of a system of internal improvements not 
excelled by those of any other State. In 1826 
the State began the construction of a line of 
communication between Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg, consisting of about 292 miles of canal 
and 126 miles of railroad. This line was com- 
pleted in 1831, at a cost of $18,615,663; this 
liability was increased, in consequence of other 
works undertaken and aided by the State, to 
$41,294,462. After great losses had been sus- 
tained, the State, about 1857, disposed of its 
entire interest and control in these works, and 
in that year an amendment was made to the 
constitution prohibiting the State from con- 
structing or being a stockholder in any canal 
or railroad. The constitution, as amended in 
1873, prohibits railroads and canals from mak- 
ing unjust discriminations in charges for freight 
or passengers, or in facilities for transporta- 
tion; railroad companies are prohibited from 
granting free passes, or passes at a discount, to 
any persons except officers or employés of the 
company. The Secretary of Internal Affairs 
has a general supervision over railroads, canals, 
and other transportation companies. The two 
most extensive railroad corporations of the 
State are the Philadelphia & Reading and the 
Pennsylvania. The former, chartered in 1833, 
was opened for through-trains between Phila- 
delphia and Pottsville in 1842. This company 
now operates from fifteen to twenty main lines 
and branches, comprising more than 700 miles 
of railroad ; also the Schuylkill and Susquehan- 
na Canals. The investment of the company in 
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railroads, workshops, coal-mines, and iron- 
works, is estimated at about $125,000,000. 
The chief business of the company is the trans- 
portation of coal from the southern anthracite 
coal-fields to tide-water in the Delaware River 
near Philadelphia. About 7,000,000 tons of 
coal are annually transported over the roads 
of this company. The Pennsylvania is per- 
haps the most powerful railroad corporation 
in America; nearly 2,500 miles of railroad in 
Pennsylvania are operated by it, and its in- 
vestments in this State are estimated at not 
less than $150,000,000 ; besides which it owns 
or leases a large extent of road outside of the 
State. At the beginning of 1874 the mileage 
of railroads in Pennsylvania was reported by 
the Auditor-General at 5,854 miles, including 
4,257 miles of main track, and 1,597 of branch- 
es. There were also 2,218 miles of sidings, 
and 1,819 of double track. The entire length 
of main line reported by Pennsylvania compa- 
nies was 8,401 miles, of which 6,655 miles 
were laid. The capital stock authorized by 
law was $515,368,954; subscribed, $389,374,- 
234 ; paid in, $478,711,873 ; funded debt, $378,- 
590,370; floating debt, $37,601,157; cost of 
road and equipment, $621,312,048. 

The total expenses of all these roads amount- 
ed to $95,207,139, including $48,818,074 for 
operating the roads; the total receipts, $147,- 
995,214, of which $28,350,040 was from pas- 
sengers, and $107,533,075 from freight. The 
various lines of railroad in Pennsylvania under 
the control of the Philadelphia & Reading and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Companies, with 
details showing their termini, the miles in 
operation in Pennsylvania, cost of road and 
equipment, the capital stock paid in, etc., are 
as follows: 


RAILROADS OWNED, LEASED, OR OPERATED BY THE PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILROAD 


COMPANY. 
. =I 
ea| 338. we 
Sasi es i é2 3 s E s 
NAME, TERMINI. $35| 458 33 e 3 
282/868 #3 £3 
: e¢| gaa | 6 S 
Allentown........ HAs canka agence mae Port Clinton....... Allentown......... 5 86 = ($1,078,488 | $568,744 
UREA WIRKD ciewivicrdalsrg cata os slat abh ote eee Tamanend......... Williamsport....... c 6,126,500 | 1,740,850 
Chester Valley: icv cc cdsnctinseienas ses Bridgeport......... Downingtown...... 21 1,371,000 871,900 
Chestnut BUI. 500: eee sid ccane etd Germantown,...... Chestnut Hill...... 4 Se 120,650 120,650 
Colebrookdale :ic..osésitosss oseeyeehs Pottstown...... ...| Housensack........ 12 18 667,126 47,165 
SORBE MSHANOY, 6 osc sececcsuediaceea meee East Mahanoy Junc.| Waste House Run . Be 892, 892, 
East Pennsylvania, ............sceecees Reading 5600100600 Allentown......... 86 1,484,290 | 1,809,200 
Little Schuylkill Navigation & Coal] Catawissa Railro 
COTRDORY cnvs UL os casas ve baces ot ens Junction......... Port Clinton ....... 28 1,416,187 | 2,646,100 
Mine Hill & Schuylkill Haven.......... Schuylkill Haven, ..|} eat ta ; 42 -. | 8,992,050 | 8,992,050 
Perkiomen. Laimlariasis Sod cabssosenwasewes Perkiomen Junction} Emans............ 24 86 1,888,700 88, 
Philadelphia & Reading................ Philadelphia....... Pottsville.......... 98 Le 45,319,348 | 34,270,575 
Lebanon & Fremont... .x|')00s< ics csetssbienys| 2000 caeeeeitoes ad AD | hp odbveieeshay ool lesan . 
Lebanon Valley: ..53 02:5) scseuresctubane yes] <0 ceeennEe es. <. oo le rms ree ie 
Branches + Mahanoy & Shamokin....| .........cccecccece| scccescccecvccecess 65 4 Jeviene 
Mount Oarbon . oie decd ices deheuscbomipess| SOoeeetoys ssc 8 ide oossce || wcbleenee 
, A Schuylkill & Susquehanna] ......00hcavcersets| as etapeeeeeennts cne 153 MM Dy ph) de! eA sv de enaine 
Philadelphia, Germantown, & Norris- 
Ci SS Se ae Seen Or 20G 0) ay Philadelphia ....... Norristown........ 20 és 1,514,800 | 2,231,900 
. Plymouth Branch.........s000+00 Conshohocken ..... Oxvplandsyes 25s... 9 ‘a 274,495 12,500 
PMA BUOY. 0... So ccccciondcheeanc Pheenixville........ BYES gee css vcc ces 11 v4 474,551 92,875 
Reading & Columbia................... Columbia.......... Sinking Spring..... 40 ¥ 292,999 268 
DONO TTBOCH,« .... 0 ae sisice'es ss | see's Dedbite arieh sl PEBROE Sib isk. ok 8 Vege. 1b enenotnie seccee 
MORMON APUBOIODS 5 05.0... 66 win 9.a.0sc sede endio.o haanse Cee NE RRICUEES oe cass wees 8 ties.» -] ewe wnieintell eRe 
BORUPTCHUVENOG ooo ccc eens eects ek on Port Carbon.......| Reevesdale........ 11 ve 576,840 576,050 
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RAILROADS LYING WHOLLY OR PARTLY WITHIN PENNSYLVANIA, OWNED, LEASED, OR OPERATED 
BY THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY. 


. a 5 4 
r=] " 4 4 g g a 3 4 iE 
ali Sa 4 Suy (= 4 n sé 
NAME. TERMINI. S2se|/ 25838] 3 Be 43 
a iI g LA, a a 2 & og 3 = 3 
| SEs) Sees| # a | #5 
My on} Sa3S o 16) 
ATeGHANG WAUCY s vronecescssececescees Pitisburga.vcsscnes Oll@ityes. cease cess 132 $12,332,317; $2,256,400 
Bald. FOE COUT: 6 cc cccecscesscosess Lock Haven....... Near Tyrone....... 51 1,050,000} 550,000 
Bedford & Bridgeport...............06- Mount Dallas...... State Line......... 89 1,412,182 856,952 
Dunning’s Creek Branch....... etielae swale Hhapoaa aan tas Holderbaum...,... 10 slatete:taretan| Mee slenelaiafe 
i Bellefonte & Snow Shoe...,........-06- Bald Eagle Valley 
* Railroad. ....... Snow Shoe........ A Nace’ waieie 458,181 600,000 
Buffalo, Corry & Pittsburg............. Brocton; Ni ¥.5.'.. CORRV2 5 nce cae 6 43° TA 909) 0 fecnscereets 
1 Cleveland & MGSDULR wos Piss ciel reieisicoseln Cleveland, O.. .... Rochester........... 15 124 15,571,299} 11,230,500 
8 WONRBOUN Gite sis coe ses cus cseee tees PennsylvaniaRailr’d| Philadelphia &Tren- 
+ ton Railroad...... ff Riel 2,278,800! 1,278,300 
4g Cumberland, Vallay .. ..:.260056.6000 00 Harrisburg,........ Potomac River..... 68 82 1,753,613) 1,774,612 
5 Funan Southern Pennsylvania.....; South Penn. Junc..| Richmond......... 21 Dae 973,750 800,000 
a mane | Dillsburg & Mechanicsburg] Dillsburg.......... Mechanicsburg..... 8 Bey 170,056 30,808 
2 Danville, Hazleton & Wilkeshbarre....... DUNDUEY ws ciaie cists Tomhicken........ 45 Misvars 1,102,600 684,235 
East Brandywine & Waynesburg.......| Downington....... New Holland...... 17 27 60.351] 188,851 
© Ebensburg & Cresson......... erica vests’ Ebensburg......... OPOSBOMG os Coase oes 11 eoate 122,000 42,000 
D MG Go PILES DUNE 65.005 os a1 baie Seg woe teins New Castle........ Gitar: os nes seo Hess 81 ° 4 ,939, 344} 1 ,099, 550 
ye Harrisburg, Portsmouth, Mount Joy & 
PANCRBCOT) ov ccescdiccvessciece Acetate Lancaster.......... Harrisburg ........ 86 see 1,882,550} 1,182,550 
MOATONCO Sse si Satie hss clade aNee Lawrence Junction.| Youngstown, O.... 8 18 715,937 860,200 
Lewisburg, Centre & Spruce Creek..... Lewisburg Junction} Tyrone............ 19 87 1,256,545 635 
: Mifflin & Centre County ............... Lewistown Junction} Milroy............. 12 piae 265,075 65,675 
avortnorm Oeritral. coli cs ccc cdeeee secs Baltimore.......... Sunbarty.c.3 5..%/...5 138 15, 429, 883} 5,842,000 
Elmira & Williamsport....| Erie J unction, N. Y.| Williamsport....... 70 76 2, 620, 000 1, 000, 00 
Leased Spree eK Valley Potts- 
NACE eL enacye sweets Sunbury...........| Mount Carme! 28 1,208,050) 869,450 
Oil Creek & Pe Meats River. ebteea ae add Saldtnade eile sé» Ervitieton 5s ici05,0s.<0% 95 9,623,963| 4,959,450 
MARGE a e854, ick pin oho sos Sars yr oie. a <LI DLOM 3.0. o:n\0.n dere nied 0 PIUUBVANCs.<onicne sie 25 avseteces 
Philadeiphia Poeaass Pittsburg. < 652 e222 855 68,144,475 
Altoona, . 52.005! Holliday shure orks 8 Savsaees 
POUMETIVODEN 5 oc cckseecdedvecccNeese Bee Tunction. Lpdione mei sree c by. K 
Hollidaysburg Br’ ch| Morrison's Cove....|' 20 
Williamsburg...... Hollidaysburg...... Bat nce ch Uy Pay asics so.) cesinereaes 
Pennsylvania & Delaware..... bh aniateye sists Lo) are .| Delaware City, Del.| 22 41 900,000 
' Philadelphia & Erie...............0. Sas iAUElO's sete aces ces Sunbury. .’..~ /:. 4. | 288 kde 8,448,700 
Philadelphia & Trenton..............0 Kensington........ Morrisville Pre ee 26 er 1,259,100 
Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore..| Philadelphia....... Baltimore, Md..... 18 95 11,507,750 
ty Pittsburg, Cincinnati, & St. Louis....... FIGSDUIR accoe ees Coiumbus, O....... 85 193 19, 682, 344! 8,483,750 
ib Leased: Chartiers.............00. Mansfield.......... Washington ....... 23 1 128, 690 g 
a Pittsburg, Fort ashe Soe & Chicago...... Pittsburg: .isacs..- Chicago, Ill........ 49 "468 28,419,353 28,814,285 
‘pe OR wig: sivy's k siesae Siaia'e Lawrence Junction.| Youngstown, O....; 8 18 715,937 30,200 
Pa Leased Neweastle & Beaver Val- 
Me | L 0y.. unseen cee cones Homewood........ New Castle........ 15 810,480 605,000 
pe Pittsburg, Virginia & Charleston........ PUCSUOEEs bs sve cane ee City..| 30 1,143,393 673,264 
» Shamokin Valley & Pottsville.......... Sunbury...........| Mt. Oarmel........ 28 1,208,050 869,450 
a South Mountain Iron Company ........ OarUplesss oi 3sceecs Pine eon : Furnace} 18 cia 888,480). ..:.0%... 
ye Southwest peapaaduanns a ee re -| Greensburg........ Connellsville....... 24 é 963,837 859,857 
¥ Stony Creek....... ee ee ae Norristown........ Lansdale........... 10 ; 455,445} 140,560 
+ Summit Branch ..........+.s+sse0ceeee Millersburg........ Williamstown...... 20 988,902} 2,502,250 
§ Sunbury & Lewistown............. -»..| Lewistown......... Selinsgrove........| 48 1,900,000 500,000 
be a ese & Clearfield............ Sec AL YTONO nis. 20 Kenean © Olearfield..........| 40 : 823,566 510,000 
f estern Pennsylvania............6-. .-| Blairsville ........ al: BUUORs Use. occ bas 57 aaane 8, 950, ‘te 1,022. anne 
Pittsburg Branch............. e Hees POOPONG, J vaste cas Allegheny ......... 27 nae aeees saa 
The canals lying wholly or partly in-Penn- 1873 were $2,342,918, and the total expenses 
sylvania are 880 miles in length, of which 781 $1,824,915. The canals are used chiefly for 
miles are within the State. Thetotalcost ofthe the transportation of coal. Their situation, 
canals and fixtures has been $36,539,879, ex- total length between termini and cost are as 
is clusive of the Pennsylvania. The receipts in follows: 
he Total length 
4 between Ter- 
ee NAME, TERMINI. se oe itn wien geek os Canals 
gy y diffrent from | 924 Fixtures. 
ig the preceding. 
ey - 
4 Delaware & Hudson.........-...0.- Honesdale........... Eddyville, N. Y......} 25 108 $6,339,210 
7 Lehigh Coal & Navigation.......... MHEG <9, oo ds vee Coal Ports.i oe sek 22 48 wee 8,000,000 
i eased, Delaware Division...... MRO sb cece ncvenewd Wrigo es eeeee es 60 2,488,350 
rs Monongahela Navigation............ Bacapure 62>. oer New Geneva......... 85 Wax 1,151,904 
¢ Bi a SB ror To Pennsylvania .......+| Muncy basin......... £ wee 6,846 
y , Sombie Shen's aire’ Mbt odie the ra acest a) BO: Unknown 
corte MOMOUS . 2.5 .0cocase msburg........ BGae PIT Seve ece's 
is PRBDSYIVAHIR separns s+ Beers a Northumberland..... Farrandsville ........ 71 858* hee igireweas 
a) Clark’s Ferry........ Millersburg..........} 12 
& BORGZIRM ec cra dls cdansc ess ae «| Mill Creek........... Philadelphia......... 108 ioe: 12,908,247 
fa Suaquehanna.. fo. NC +--| Columbia............ Havre de Grace, Md..| 380 45 4,797,471 
Pa Wall ir eceiisters does ES BD Middletown.......... Reading ; 2... .asees 78 i 5,907,850 
aa * Including eleven miles of slackwater. 
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Pennsylvania holds a high rank as an agri- 
cultural State. According to the Federal cen- 
sus of 1870, it ranked after Illinois, New York, 
and Ohio, in the extent of improved Jand in 
farms and the total value of all farm produc- 
tions; next to New York and Ohio in the cash 
value of farms; and next to New York in the 
value of farming implements and machinery. 
The total number of farms was 174,041, and 
the average size 103 acres. There were 10,028 
containing from 3 to 10 acres, 15,905 from 10 
to 20, 48)151 from 20 to 50, 61,268 from 50 to 
100, 38,273 from 100 to 500, 76 from 500 to 
1,000, and 76 having over 1,000 acres. There 
were 11,515,965 acres of improved land in 
farms, 5,740,864 woodland, and 737,371 other 
unimproved land. 

As a dairy State it ranked next to New York 
in the number of milch-cows and the quantity 
of butter produced ; but in the quantity of milk 
sold it came after New York, Ohio, and Michi- 
gan, and it ranked tenth in the production of 
farm and eighth in factory cheese. The most 
important dairy counties were Berks, Brad- 
ford, Bucks, Chester, Crawford, Erie, Lancas- 
ter, Montgomery, Susquehanna, and York, in 
all of which the number of milch-cows ranged 
from 20,000 to 35,000, and the amount of but- 
ter produced from 1,500,000 to 3,700,000 pounds. 

Under the amended constitution of 1873, 
which went into force January 1, 1874, the 
General Assembly consists of. 50 Senators, 
elected for four years, and 200 Representatives, 
chosen for two years. Regular sessions are 
held biennially, beginning on the first Tuesday 
of January in odd years. Extra sessions may 
be convened by the Governor, but annual ad- 
journed sessions are prohibited after 1878. In 
case of a vacancy in the office of United States 
Senator from this State when the Legislature 
is not in session, the Governor is required to 
convene that body on notice not exceeding sixty 
days. Members of the Legislature receive 
$1,000 for each regular session not exceeding 
one hundred days, and $10 a day for time, not 
exceeding fifty days at any session, necessarily 
spent after the hundred days; also, twenty cents 
a mile for going to and from the capital. There 
are strict constitutional limitations on special 
legislation. The Executive Department consists 
of a Governor, annual salary $10,000; Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, who is president of the Senate, 
$3,000; Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
$4,000; Attorney-General, $3,500; Auditor- 
- General, $3,000; State Treasurer, $5,000; Sec- 
retary of Internal Affairs, $3,000; and Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, $2,500. The 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, and Secretary 
of Internal Affairs, are elected by the people 
for four years, the Auditor-General for three, 
and the Treasurer for two years. The Attor- 
ney-General, Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
and Superintendent, are appointed for four 
years by the Governor, with the consent of 
two-thirds of the Senators. The Governor is 
ineligible to the office for the next succeeding 
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term. He may grant commutations of sentence 
and pardons only upon the written recommen- 
dation of the Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary 
of the Commonwealth, Attorney-General, and 
Secretary of Internal Affairs, or any three of 
them, after full hearing upon due public notice 
and in open session. In addition to the ordi- 
nary veto powers, he may exercise a partial 
veto on appropriation bills. The Secretary of 
the Commonwealth keeps a record of all official 
acts and proceedings of the Governor. The 
Secretary of Internal Affairs succeeds to the 
duties of the Surveyor-General, which title is 
now abolished. His department embraces a 
Bureau of Industrial Statistics, and he is re- 
quired to discharge such duties relating to cor- 
porations, and to the charitable institutions, 
the agricultural, manufacturing, mining, min- 
eral, timber, and other material or business in- 
terests of the State, as may be prescribed by 
law. He must report annually to the General 
Assembly. The judicial power is vested in a 
Supreme Court, Courts of Common Pleas, of 
Oyer and Terminer and General Jail Delivery, 
of Quarter Sessions of the Peace, Orphans’ 
Courts, and Magistrates’ Courts. The Supreme 
Court consists of seven judges, who are elected 
by the people for twenty-one years, but are not 
eligible for reélection, and receive an annual 
salary of $7,000 each. The judge having the 
shortest term to serve becomes Chief-Justice. 
This court has original jurisdiction only in 
cases of injunction where a corporation is a 
party defendant, of habeas corpus, of manda- 
mus to courts of inferior jurisdiction, and of 
guo warranto as to all officers of the Common- 
wealth whose jurisdiction extends over the 
State. Annual sessions of the Supreme Court 
are held in Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Sunbury, 
and Pittsburg. The judges of the Supreme 
Court, as well as those of the Common Pleas, 
are justices of Oyer and Terminer and General 
Jail Delivery in the several counties. The State 
is divided into forty-three judicial districts, in 
each of which one or more Common Pleas 
judges are elected for ten years. Judges of 


the Courts of Common Pleas are also judges — 


of the Courts of Oyer and Terminer, of Quar- 


ter Sessions of the Peace, of General Jail De- 
livery, and of Orphans’ Courts, where separate 
tribunals of this kind have not been established. 
They also act as justices of the peace in crimi- 
nal matters in their respective districts. There 
are special courts in Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg. The State is divided into two districts 
for holding United States Courts. In the east- 
ern district courts are held in Philadelphia, in 
the western in Pittsburg, Williamsport, and 
Erie. The right of voting is given to every 
male citizen, not under twenty-one years of 
age, who has been a citizen of the United States 
at least one month, and a resident of the State 
one year, and of the election district two months 
next preceding the election; if twenty-two 
years of age or upward, he must have paid 
within two years a State or county tax assessed 
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at least two months, and paid at least one 
month, before the election. The general elec- 
tion is held annually on the Tuesday next fol- 
lowing the first Monday of November. Prop- 
erty owned at the time of marriage, or there- 
after acquired, may be held by a married woman 
as her separate estate, and is not liable for the 
husband’s debts. Her property is liable for 
debts contracted by her, and for necessaries for 
the support of the family of her husband and 
herself. She may dispose of her property by 
will without the signature of her husband. By 
petitioning the Court of Common Pleas she 
may hold her separate earnings and income for 
her sole benefit. The grounds of divorce are 
impotence, adultery, desertion for two years, 
cruel treatment or indignities that render the 
condition intolerable and life burdensome, 
fraud, force, or coercion, in procuring the mar- 


riage, sentence to two years’ imprisonment for 


felony, and becoming a lunatic or non compos 
‘mentis. The legal rate of interest is 6 per cent. 
Pennsylvania is represented in Congress by 2 
Senators and 27 Representatives, and _ has, 
therefore, 29 votes in the electoral college. 
The National Guard of the State is divided into 
ten divisions. In 1874 there were 19 regiments, 
169 companies, 738 officers, and 8,261 enlisted 
men. 

PERSIA,* a country of Asia. Reigning sov- 
ereign, Nassr-ed-Din, Shah of Persia, born 
1829, succeeded his father, Shah Mohammed, 
in 1848. Heir-apparent, Muzaffer-ed-Din, born 
in 1850. The area of Persia is estimated at 
636,000 square miles. The population, which 
for some time had been on the decline, is now 
reliably reported as being again increasing, and 
amounting to from 6,000,000 to 7,000,000. 

The Persian army, according to official re- 
turns of the Minister of War, numbers 105,000, 
of whom about one-third, or 30,000 men, con- 

_ stitute the standing army. According to a new 
law issued in 1875, the soldiers will no longer 
serve as heretofore for lifetime, but only for 
twelve years, and the right of providing sub- 
stitutes is granted. ; 

The electric telegraph had, in 1875, an ag- 
gregate length of about 1,800 miles, 

Since the visit of the Shah, the European 
papers report more frequently than formerly 
of the condition of Persia, but their accounts 
widely differ. Somecorrespondents represent 
the country as still being in the most deplora- 
ble condition; according to others, the Shah’s 
visit begins to bear fruit. According to one 
correspondent, the Shah has recently caused 
what are called ‘“ boxes of justice’ to be sent 
to every town in his dominions, Placed under 
a military guard, this novelty serves as a re- 
ceptacle for petitions; every one, however 
humble, possessing the right of placing in it 
written memorials and statements of griev- 
ances. At stated intervals the box of justice 


* For an account of the religious statistics, the political 
divisions, and the imports and exports, see ANNUAL CycLo- 
pmpIA for 1874, 
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is forwarded to Teheran under escort, when 
its contents are laid before the Shah, who, it 
is said, reads every petition himself, One of 
the greatest abuses still existing in Persia is 
the bad system of credit. There are no courts 
of justice in which to sue debtors. Ifa cred- 
itor is strong enough, he may lay hold of a 
debtor by the collar in the middle of the road 
and give him in charge of two jferashes, who 
will summarily recover double the amount of 
the debt from him, the excess of course going 
into their own pockets. Ifthe debtor be a great 
man, his creditor has little chance of ever re- 
covering the debt. The Europeans are more 
fortunate in the collection of their debts. As 
a last resource, they give the names of their 
debtors to the legation to which they belong, 
and the legation has only to send the names to 
the Sadr Azim to recover the debts, and this he 
does immediately. The Russian Foreign Min- 
ister takes under his mighty wings all those 
Europeans who have no legation here. He 
also protects the Armenians, and sees that no 
injustice is done to them; and therefore they 
enjoy greater freedom and liberty than they 
have ever done. The name of Russia inspires 
the Persian fanatics with awe, while that of 
England inspires them with respect and admi- 
ration for her skill, The British Foreign Min- 
ister protects the Parsees, who are represented 
by Mr. Manakji Limiji, a well-educated and 
highly-respected gentleman from Bombay. He 
is supported by the Bombay Parsee Panchayat, 
and he rendered valuable service to his country- 
men during the great famine. The Jews alone 
are left to themselves, and this accounts for 
their being still in the lowest scale of society. 
The spirit of toleration is daily gaining ground 
in Persia, and the Jews have nothing to com- 
plain of, especially when their present condition 
is compared with that of ten years ago. But, 
while the Parsees, the Armenians, and the Jews, 
enjoy religious toleration in Teheran, they are 
deprived of this privilege in other cities and 
towns, where they are still subjected to much 
annoyance and tyranny by the followers of 
the Prophet, though in a less degree than in 
former years. 

The present relations between Persia and 
Russia are thus referred to in the new work 
by Sir H. Rawlinson, on ‘‘ The British in Asia ” 
(London, 1875) : 


In Persia, quite recently, there has been unwonted 
activity. The plan of a railway from the frontier to 
Tabreez, originated by a private company, has been 
pressed on the acceptance of the Shah’s Govern- 
ment by the full weight of Russian official influence, 
against his Majesty’s wishes, and in flagrant disre- 
gard of the rights of Baron Reuter, the annulment 
of whose concession, although formally ratified by 
Persia, has never been accepted either by the indi- 
vidual or by his protecting Government. There 
can be no question that the interference of the Rus- 
sian Government in this matter has far transcended 
the limits of advice or even of solicitation tendered 
by a friendly power, and has given a rude shock to 
the Shah’s in ependent authority ; but the incident 
is not likely to lead to serious misunderstanding, 
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since the Reuter privileges cannot certainly be 
maintained in their entirety, and if they are annulled, 
either partially or wholly, it is probable that a com- 

romise will be effected between the baron and the 

ussian company. Considerable uneasiness at the 
same time is felt by Persia at the facilities which 
such a railway would afford for the military occupa- 
tion of Tabreez by Russia, in the event of war between 
the two countries; but this question is, in my opin- 
ion, hardly worth considering, since the northern 
Persian capital has always been and still is com- 
pletely at the mercy of the Russian forces cantoned 
on the frontier, within a week’s march of the city, 
and the danger therefore of such an occupation is not 
in any essential degree augmented by the railway. 
Of far more importance is the eventual destination 
of this line, which, it is understood, is to be pro- 
tracted through Koordistan toward Bagdad, so as to 
give access to a part of the Turkish Empire where 
the Porte is, in a political point of view, especially 
vulnerable, but which has been hitherto supposed 
by its remote position to be secured from attack 
from the northward. 

The most important negotiations, however, on 
which Russia is now engaged with Persia, refer, no 
doubt, to the Toorkomans. General Lomakin, the 
new Governor of the trans-Caspian military dis- 
trict, is making strenuous efforts to withdraw the 
Yormuts and Goklans from their Persian allegiance, 
with a view, no doubt, to employ them as auxiliaries 
against the recalcitrant Tekkehs, and Persia is thus 
subjected to the danger of not only losing her sub- 
jects, but of seeing her Asterabad frontier com- 
pletely exposed. As the Toorkoman campaign, how- 
ever, proceeds, and Persian interests become more 
and more involved in the contest of Russia with the 
nomades, it is not at all improbable that important 
territorial adjustments may take place on this fron- 
tier. The advance of Russia, indeed, along the Cas- 
pian, has been so steady and persistent, and the 
possession of Asterabad is so manifestly necessary 
to the further extension of her power to the east- 
ward, that I can hardly doubt but that in the course 
of a few years, unless we interfere actively to prevent 
it, the territory at the southeast corner of the Caspian 
will have become, either by conquest, or cession, or 
exchange, the property of the Russian crown. 


PERU (Repésrioa pret Pert), an indepen- 
dent state of South America, extending from 
latitude 3° 20’ to 22°-20' north, and from lon- 
gitude 67° to 81° 26’ west, and bounded north 
by Ecuador, from which it is separated mainly 
by the Upper Amazon, there commonly called 
the Marafion; east by Brazil and Bolivia, the 
dividing lines with which are respectively the 
Javary, from its confluence with the Amazon, 
the tenth parallel, the Purts to the twelfth par- 
allel, and thence a line bisecting Lake Titicaca 
and joining the western Cordillera of the An- 
des, which completes the boundary southward; 
south by Bolivia, from which it is separated 
by the Rio Loa; and west by the Pacific. The 
boundary with Brazil is now generally regard- 
ed as marked by the Javary; but the jurisdic- 
tion of the Peruvian colonial Government ex- 
tended eastward to the banks of the Teffé. 

The area of the republic may be roundly 
computed at 500,000 square miles. 

' The territorial division comprises seventeen 
departments (subdivided into provinces, and 
these in turn into districts), and two littoral 
provinces; which, with their estimated popu- 
lation and their capitals, were officially stated 
in 1873 as follows: 
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‘DEPARTMENTS. 


Population. Capitals. 
PIU ccatcaratisuisd siaitia Sele we oid a 153,000 | Piura. 
WAIN AZO NAB rears giclsraraie te oisetiate we 69,000 | Chachapoyas. 
OretO seas ncmsins sonsistiga males 65,000 | Moyobamba. 
PA DQptads (oe hiciionsrcss 1s sence 219,000 | Trujillo. 
WajSMANCA sa cietasceicans cea ese 198,000 | Cajamarca. 
PANCACDAY te ii sieicralee teres copie 295.000 | Huaraz, 
BANG coins ciciewa shee wees ak ces 400.000 | Lima. 
PUAN UCOs ete careis salemeiicsme 195,000 | Huanuco. 
eJUMIN re sasha sats eine. see ersisie eae et 000 | Cerro de Pasco, 
TOR oe wai oases cece bas maneeee 180,000 | Ica 
IMANCAVOGA, 7... q cele ces ots 142,000 | Huancayélica 
AVRCUCHOn cca ccn anes cbe reset 230,000 | Ayacucho, 
SADUPIMACH es lees ects ee ccic ates. 165,000 | Abancay 
OozeOs saree es cete cee caaat 800,000 | Cuzco. 
PUNO ico a calnacicia cree cteeate.e ate 273,000 | Puno. 
ATCQUIDS ccuiciicccinssstessie ts .-| 200,000 | Arequipa 
MOQUORUA’: <2 acces g came 90,000 | Tacua. 
Callao Httoral } .3.05=.% 85,000 | Callao, 
Taran provinces j ........ 70,000 | Tarapacé, 

Ota scar aine casoueianterevle 8,417,000 


Another official document, published in 1871, 
gave the population at 3,199,000;* but the 
most carefully prepared statistical works rep- 
resent it as not exceeding 2,500,000, made up 
approximately as follows: Indians, 57 per cent. ; 
hybrids (cholos, zambos, etc.), 23 per cent. ; 
whites born in the republic, 124 per cent.; ne- 
groes, 34 per cent.; Chinese, 18 per cent.; and. 
other foreigners, 24+ per cent. 

The capital is Lima, with a population of 
some 125,000. 

The President of Peru is Sefior Don M. 
Pardo, elected August 2, 1872; and the first 
Vice-President, Sefior Don M. Costas. 

The cabinet is composed of the following 
ministers: Interior, Sefior Don A. Garcia y- 
Garcia; Foreign Affairs, Sefior Don A. V. de 
la Torre; Justice, Sefior Don M. Odriozola; 
Finance, Sefior Don Z. Z. Elguera; and War, 
General L. Freyre, who is also President of 
the Council. 

The Archbishop of Lima is P. Orueta y 
Castrillon; President of the Supreme Court, 
M. Vidaurre ; Postmaster-General, Z. Davila 
Condemarin; Inspector-General of the Army 
and Navy, General P. Silva; Commandant- 
General of the Navy, Post-Captain D. de la 
Haza. 

The army, in 1875, was composed of three 
regiments of horse, 1,200 men; eight battalions 
of foot, 5,600; two brigades of artillery, 1,000; 
and 5,400 gendarmes: total, 13,200 men. 

In the summer of last year the navy com- | 
prised six iron-clads, with an aggregate arma- 
ment of 88 guns; and six other steamers, 
mounting an aggregate armament of 56 guns: 
total armament, 94 guns. 

The public revenue is for the most part de- 
rived from the sale of guano and nitrate of 
soda, and, though in a comparatively limited 
proportion, from the custom-house and mis- 
cellaneous receipts, such as licenses, there be- 
ing no direct taxation in Peru. 

In regard to the finances of the republic, no 
official returns having been made for several 
years, it may simply be observed that the reve- 
nue, in 1873, was reported at $28,499,653; and 


* See ANNUAL CyroLopzpra for 1873. 
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the expenditures at $17,380,406. But the ex- 
penditure for 1874 has been estimated at $62,- 
500,000, while the revenue for that year was 
set down at but $51,100,000, leaving a deficit 
of $11,400,000. 

The foreign debt consisted, in 1875, of the 
following loans: Railway, of 1869, at 5 per 
cent., £290,000; railway 6 per cent., of 1870, 
£11,920,000; and railway 5 per cent., of 1872, 
£36,800,000: total, £49,010,000, or $196,100,- 
000. The 6 per cent. loan of 1870 was issued at 
the price of 82}, and the 5 per cent. loan of 1872 
at 72. The loan of 1872 was intended to be 
for the nominal amount of £36,800,000; but 
provisionally there was issued (in July, 1872) 
only £15,000,000. All these loans, secured by 
the guano deposits and other resources of the 
country, are payable in twenty years, by means 
of sinking-funds. 

The home debt amounted, in 1872, accord- 
ing to report, to £2,500,000, exclusive of a 

‘floating debt, of the amount of which nothing 
was known. 
' Before dismissing the subject of the national 
indebtedness, it may be proper to transcribe 
here the report of the Corporation of South 
American Bondholders, published in a London 
journal early in 1875: 
As soon as the terms of the contract entered into 


in August, 1869, between the Peruvian Government 
and Messrs. Dreyfus Brothers & Co., for the sale 


of two million tons of guano, became known to the. 


bondholders, much dissatisfaction was expressed 
with Article XVIII. of the contract, which, by im- 
plication, abrogated the priority of the bondholders’ 
lien in respect of the proceeds of sales of guano for 
interest and sinking-fund. A committee was ap- 
pointed, which, after correspondence with the Gov- 
ernment and contractors, succeeded in securing the 
rights of the bondholders. The functions of the 
committee being at an end, the committee was dis- 
solved. 

The council, however, have continued to maintain 
_ with the Government of Peru friendly correspond- 
ence, which has been of reciprocal advantage. It is 
of paramount importance to a country like Peru, 
possessing valuable assets, and engaged in the con- 
struction of extensive public works, requiring a large 
expenditure of capital, that she should have the cor- 
dial codperation of those interested in her prosperi- 
ty. The council consider Peru to be of so much 
importance to the bondholding interests that they 
are disposed, when circumstances permit, to appoint 
a special agent for that country. Meanwhile they 
have cultivated most cordial relations with the Pe- 
ruvian legation, and have, through their correspond- 
ents, placed themselves in direct communication 
with the President, who manifests the most loyal 
disposition toward the foreign creditors. — 

The council were able, finally, to bring into prac- 
tical effect the arrangement made in the first in- 
stance with Messrs. J. Henry Schroder & Co., with 
regard to the 6 per cent. loan of 1870. This having 
been ratified by the Government, in conformity with 
the negotiations carried on between Senor Pedro 
Galvez and the council, a number of the 1870 bonds 
were, in the; months of April and October, with- 
drawn from the market, by the application. of the 
sinking-fund provided by the above arrangement, 
and the same operation will be pursued this year. 

The new discoveries of guano are ‘a subject of 
much moment to the bondholders, and not the less 
so since the quantity and quality of the deposits 
have been the subject of much controversy in the 
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public press. The presence in London of Mr. Hin- 
dle, an engineer of long experience in Peru, induced 
the council to call two private meetings of leading 
bondholders, to hear his explanations. His state- 
ments confirmed the results of the preliminary sur- 
veys, and produced a favorable impression. 

It has, however, been the opinion of some leading 
bondholders that an independent detailed survey 
should be undertaken by the council on behalf of 
the general body, and a correspondence has taken 
place with the Peruvian Government, from which, 
as yet, nothing definite has resulted, although the 
Government appears inclined to meet the views of 
the bondholders to a certain extent. 

As is well known, great depression of Peruvian 
securities has preraied and many applications have 
consequently been made to the council. To have 
convened the bondholders in a public meeting might 
have been regarded as an unfriendly act toward a 
Government possessing such great resources as Peru, 
and might have weakened, instead of strengthening, 
the action of the Government. At the same time, a 
meeting without definite aim, far from allaying pub- 
lic anxiety, would only tend to increase it. 

The contract between the Peruvian Government 
and Messrs. Dreyfus Brothers & Co. will expire in 
July, 1875. The interests of the bondholders will 
be sufliciently protected in respect of any fresh con- 
tract which the Government may enter into with 
responsible parties for the sale of guano, provided 
the terms and spirit of the seventh clause of the 
general bond of the 1872 loan be strictly observed. 


On the 3d of February was formally opened 
the session extraordinary of the Congress, 
when the President delivered the following 
speech, than which no other report could pre- 
sent a clearer view of the condition of the re- 
public at that time: = 


HonoRABLE REPRESENTATIVES: My first duty on 
finding myself in the midst of you, in the tranquil 
performance of your constitutional duties, is to re- 
turn thanks to Almighty God for the rapid and. hap- 
py termination of the civil war which two months 
ago threatened the republic, and for the proofs of 
civic virtues evinced by our citizens upon that occa- 
sion, 

The crisis through which the republic has passed 
has sufficed to prove the power of order, law, and 
progress, in our social organization ; and the Nation- 
al Guards, the army and the navy have, by their spirit- 
ed behavior, exercised a moral and material influence 
greatly to the benefit of the true interests of the 
country. The result has proved that the conscious- 
ness of the existence of that power was well founded, - 
and has been asouree of satisfaction to right-thinkin 
men of all parties, who desire their ideas or politica 
aspirations to be carried out after honorable and. 
peaceable legal conflict. . 

The army, the navy, and the National Guards, well 
deserve the public gratitude for their conduct during 
this short fea vigorous defense of social order, 
justice, and our institutions. ; 

To consolidate the labor effected, and insure the 
interests and rights of society against future attacks, 
it is urgently requisite to determine a number of im- 
portant matters which await your decision, and for 
this reason I have summoned the sessions extraor- 
dinary, in the hope that your intelligence and pa- 
triotism will give them that correct and prompt so- 
lution which the condition of tlfe country imperious- 
ly demands, | ; 

The most important of these questions are those 
with reference to the finances. 

The country is passing through a crisis which is 
so serious that we cannot ignore it, because social 
evils cannot be remedied unless the authorities ex- 
amine into them. 

The advances received on account of the sales of 
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guano have resulted in three consequences which 
are now combined in one: the natural reaction in 
business and industry after passing through an epoch 
in which the ordinary product of the guano was con- 
sumed, and also the sales of future years; the diffi- 
culty which the foreign trade of Peru feels in conse- 
quence of guano having thus temporarily ceased to 
serve as a national return; and the blank which the 
discount of this rental has produced in the receipts, 
to the great embarrassment of the regular public ser- 


vice. 

The first of these results refers to a cireumstance 
already realized, and can therefore only be corrected 
by the gradual action of economical laws. The 
second, i. e., the decreased commercial return in 
proportion to the imports, will diminish as the pro- 
duction of the country increases. But the third can 
only be remedied by yourselves, and it is urgently 
necessary that you should undertake the task. 

An equality between receipts and expenditures 
is indispensably necessary for the proper adminis- 
tration of the executive power, which, as you well 
know, plays an important part in the moral and ma- 
terial welfare of the nation. Only equality can in- 
sure credit, and we require to make use of ours in 
order to terminate the public works which have been 
commenced, and increase European immigration, the 
- want of which is now so sensibly felt, and which is 
the most powerful element for increasing production. 

If the solution of our financial question places us 
in a position to make use of our credit, the resources 
we obtain from it will contribute to a great extent to 
decrease the ill effects we at present experience from 
awant of exportable products, and our foreign trade 
will to that extent bea gainer. Consequently, the 
public peace, social order, the due carrying on of the 
Government, the national credit,-the termination of 
the public works and their necessary effects on the 
prosperity of industry and commerce, all depend on 
your success in restoring a fiscal equilibrium by de- 
termining the sums which are to be permanently de- 
voted to meeting our ordinary expenses. 

The solution of this problem has become a neces- 
sity to the republic, and it is worthy of receiving the 
whole of your time, study, and attention, since the 
difficulties and dangers attendant on its solution are 
equally as great as those which must result from its 
non-determination. I call your attention most seri- 
ously to this matter, because the future of my coun- 
try is a question which gives me much thought, and 
because my duty to it compels me to explain its ne- 
cessity to you, and to urge you to come toa resolution. 

The discussion of the budget and the determina- 
tion of the receipts with which its expenses are to be 
permanently met; the determination of unsettled 
questions as to the administration of guano and ni- 
trate in reference to each other, and in reference to 
the public treasury ; the formation of aspecial school- 
fund on a scale which shall enable instruction to be 
generalized and allow the municipalities freedom of 
action in the matter with their own funds, and thus 
liberate the budget from charges for local expenses ; 
and, finally, the determination of funds for the per- 
fection of our public works and for foreign immigra- 
tion—these are the primary questions which have 
led to my calling this extraordinary Congress, and 
to which I especially direct your attention in conse- 
quence of their intimate connection with the present 
and the future of the republie. 

Honorable legislators, the responsibility which to- 
day weighs on the representatives of the people is as 
Bev as are the problems submitted to their Adelsion 

y public necessity ; and problems such as these, on 
which the present and future of a nation depend, can 
only be solved by disregarding the minor interests 
of the present and acting for the permanent welfare 
of society. 


On October 7th the town of Iquique was 
almost totally destroyed by fire. — 
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A circular proposing a congress of American 
jurists was addressed by the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs to the several governments of 
the American Continent. The congress is de- 
signed to establish a definite agreement on the 
following points: 


1. Asa general basis for all points not specially 
determined, to obtain uniformity of private legisla- 
tion, so far as the particular circumstances of each . 
country will permit it, and to stipulate in the differ- 
ent codes the points on which uniformity is impos- 
sible, and the manner in which questions shall be 
decided which may arise in consequence of such 
want of uniformity. 

2. To concede in each State to citizens of the 
others the same rights as to natives. 

3. To simplify as much as possible marriage be- 
tween natives and foreigners. 

4. To establish uniformity in all external acts and 
obligatory documents. 

5. To fix common rules for the due execution of 
civil sentences and the carrying out of summonses. 

6. To stipulate in the different codes all cases of 
extradition and the modes of carrying them out. 

7. To assimilate commercial legislation, and more 
particularly in cases of bankruptcy and patents. 

8. To assimilate the coinage, weights, and mgas- 
ures. 

9. To celebrate a postal convention between all 
the states. 


The congress, the circular says, might meet 
in Lima, or in any other place which the ma- 
jority of the governments might determine, 
and it might commence its sessions with the 
presence of such plenipotentiaries of the united 
nations as are present at the date of its in- 
stallation, and to their decisions the other na- 
tions might agree, either during the session or 
subsequently. Thisis a most important move- 
ment, and the centennial year is a good time 
for the United States to aid in establishing an 
atid for the improvement of international 
aw. 

PESCHEL, Oskar Frrpinanp, a German 
geographer, born March 17, 1826 ; died August 
31, 1875. He entered a business house in his 
youth, but, this not suiting his taste, he re- 
tired, and devoted himself to the study of 
law and to journalism, becoming one of the 
editors of the Allgemeine Zeitung of Augs- 
burg; and when, in 1854, the editor of the 
Ausland, a geographical journal, died, Peschel 
was appointed in his place. In this position 
he did much to promote geography and the 
different natural sciences connected with it. 
Under his editorship, the Ausland became not 
only one of the most prominent geographical 
publications of Germany, but natural philoso- 
phy and astronomy, physiology and biology, 
all were represented in the same masterly 
manner. In 1871 he accepted a call as pro- 
fessor in Leipsic, in which position he remained 
up to his death. His principal works are: 
“Geschichte des Zeitalters der ntdeckun- 
gen’ (1858); ‘‘ Geschichte der Erdkunde bis 
auf A. von Humboldt und Karl Ritter ” (1865); 
“Neue Probleme der vergleichenden Erdkun- 
de als Versuch einer Morphologie der Erd- 
aberfliche” (1870), and ‘ Vélkerkunde,” of 
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which two editions appeared in 1874. A biog- 
raphy of Peschel was published by Fr. Hell- 
wald (‘‘ Oskar Peschel, sein Leben und Schaf- 
fen” 1876). 

PFYFFER, Oasrir, a Swiss lawyer, born 
October 10, 1794; died November 11, 1875. 
He studied law in Tibingen, and, having grad- 
uated, he settled in Lucerne, where he soon 
was one of the most popular lawyers. In 1826 
he was elected to the Common Council of Lu- 
cerne, and from 1831 to 1841 was President of 
the Court of Appeals. He was a decided op- 
ponent of the ‘‘Sonderbund,” and, when the 
rebellion had been suppressed, he was elected 
under the new Federal Constitution, first into 
the National Council, and subsequently into 
the Supreme Federal Court. Of this court he 
was twice elected president, in 1851 and again 
in 1863. He wrote “Geschichte des Cantons 
Luzern” (2 vols., 1850-52); ‘‘ Erlauterungen 
des biirgerlichen Gesetzbuches des Cantons 
- Luzern” (8 vols., 1832-’39); ‘‘ Der Sempacher 
Krieg” (1844); and “Dr. J. R. Steiger und 
dessen Staatsprocess ”’ (1845). 

PHILADELPHIA. The wide-spread inter- 
est that will attach to Philadelphia, in conse- 
quence of its being the place of the American 
Centennial Exposition, renders timely an ex- 
tended description of the city in this volume 
of the ANNUAL CYCLOPZADIA. 

Philadelphia is the chief city of Pennsylvania, 
and the second of the United States in popula- 
tion. It is situated on the Delaware River at 
the mouth of the Schuylkill, 96 miles from 
the Atlantic Ocean; 125 miles in a direct line 
northeast of Washington, and 85 miles south- 
west of New York; latitude of Independence 
Hall, 39° 57’ north; longitude 75° 10’ west. 
The city was founded by William Penn, as his 
first act in taking possession of the grant of a 
province by Charles II. He sent out a body of 
colonists in August, 1681, but the town was not 
laid out till near the close of 1682, Penn arriv- 
ing meanwhile. The name was selected more 
because of its intrinsic significance than from 
historical regard to the city of that name in Asia 
Minor. The Swedes had settled in consider- 
able numbers on both shores of the Delaware 
below the site of the city before Penn came, 
and several proprietors of Swedish origin at 

_ this time held small tracts on the present site 
of the city by titles derived from the Dutch 
and English Governorsof New York. In 1683 
and 1684 a large immigration arrived from Hol- 
land and Germany as well asfrom England and 
Wales. They were nearly all Friends, and the 
city continued to be almost exclusively occu- 
pied and controlled by Friends for half a cen- 
tury after it was founded. 

The first Continental Congress met in Phila- 
delphia in Oarpenters’ Hall, September 5, 1774, 
and continued in session till October 26, 1774. 
The second assembled in the State-House May 
10, 1775, and on July 4, 1776, adopted the Dec- 
laration of Independence. Other sessions of 
Congress were begun here on March 4, 1777, 
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and July 2,1778. TheBritish forces occupied 
the city from September, 1777, to June, 1788. 
Philadelphia was the capital of the colony and 
State of Pennsylvania till 1799, except during 
the British occupation. From 1790 to 1800 it 
was the seat of government of the United 
States. The growth of the city has been steady 
and rapid. The total population in 1790 was 
28,522; in 1800, 41,220; in 1810, 53,722; in 
1820, 63,802; in 1830, 80,458; in 1840, 93,665; 
in 1850, 121,376; in 1860, 565,529; and in 1870, 
674,022. Of the total population in 1870, 22,- 
147 were colored; 490,398 were natives, and 
183,624 foreigners, of whom 96,698 were born 
in Ireland, 50,746 in Germany, and 22,034 in 
England. 

The city covers an area of 129 square miles, 
its greatest length, north-northeast and south- 
southwest, being 22 miles, and its breadth 
from 5 to 10 miles. The densely-built portion 
comprises about 15 square miles between the 
rivers, on either side of and including the orig- 
inal city. The district west of the Schuylkill 
is popularly known as West Philadelphia, and 
there are other localities which still retain the 
names they bore prior to annexation. Among 
these may be mentioned Bridesburg, Frankford, 
and Holmesburg in the northeast, and Mana- 
yunk (on the left bank of the Schuylkill), Ger- 
mantown, and Chestnut Hill, in the northwest. 
The last two are chiefly noted for their fine 
residences, the others for their manufactures. 

The original city was regularly laid out, the 
north and south streets, with few exceptions, 
being numbered from the Delaware west to the 
Schuylkill, which is reached at Twenty-third 
Street, the first street west of that river being 
Thirtieth. These are crossed at right angles 
by named streets. This plan, though in gener- 
al applied tothe newer portions of the city, has 
been modified by the conformation of the land 
as determined by the curves of the rivers, while 
the suburbs in some instances were laid out 
upon an independent plan. A few irregular 
avenues, formerly highways leading to the 
country, stretch away from the original town 
plot. The buildings on the east and west 
streets are numbered toward the west, all be- 
tween Front or First Street and Second Street 
being between 100 and 200, and all between 
Second and Third Streets between 200 and 300, 
and so on. On the north and south streets the 
buildings are numbered in either direction from 
Market Street, certain streets being designated 
as boundaries of the hundreds. Market Street, 
the great central street east and west, is 100 
feet wide, and built up for more than 5 miles. 
Broad Street is the central street north and 
south, 113 feet wide, and built upon for over 6 
miles. The other great streets are from 50 to 
66 feet wide, forming squares with sides of 
from 300 to 450 feet. In most cases the squares 
are subdivided by small streets laid out at a 
later period. 

Chestnut Street, the first east and west street 
south of Market, is the fashionable thorough- 
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fare. Walnut, Locust, Spruce, and Pine Streets 
succeed each other on the south, and are occu- 
pied mainly by wealthy residents; farther 
southward are Lombard, South, Shippen, Fitz- 
water, Christian, and Washington Streets. 
North of Market there are, first, Arch, Race, 
and Vine, leading and wealthy streets; next 
Callowhill, Spring Garden, and Green. The 
banking and financial centre is in Third and 
Chestnut Streets; the dry-goods and other job- 
bing trade in Third and Market; the commis- 
sion-houses in Front and Chestnut; the ship- 
ping and provision trade on Water Street and 
Delaware Avenue; the newspaper-oflices on 
Third, Chestnut, and Seventh Streets.—The 
style of building has always been principally of 
brick, the vicinity producing very superior 
pressed brick at a low cost. Numbers of brick 
buildings remain standing and in good preser- 
vation which were erected before 1760; those 
built since 1800 have marble facings and mar- 
ble steps, and are remarkably uniform in height 
and general character. All are conspicuous for 
neatness and durability; even the cheaply-built 
blocks and suburban streets intended for la- 
borers’ residences are distinguished for neat- 
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between Fourth and Fifth Streets. It is of 
marble, and was completed in 1824, at a cost 
of $500,000; it has two fronts, one on Chest- 
nut and the other on Library Street, each or- 
namented with eight fluted Doric columns sup- 
porting a heavy entablature. The United States 
Mint, of brick with marble facings, is in Chest- 
nut above Thirteenth Street; it is of the Ionic 
order, and was erected in 1829. The Post- 
Office, of white marble, is just above the Ous- 
tom-House. A new building for this use is in 
course of construction at the corner of Ninth 
and Chestnut Streets, which will also be occu- 
pied by the United States Courts and other Goy- 
ernment offices. It isto be of granite, in the 
French Renaissance style, four stories high, with 
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ness, and differ externally from those of the 
wealthier class more in size than anything else. 
Tenement-houses are almost unknown. This is 
largely due to the building and loan associations, 
monetary institutions peculiar to Philadelphia. 
For the best residences marble and brown-stone 
have been much used. An improved style ot 
cheaper dwellings, recently introduced, may be 
seen in Madison Square and St. Alban’s Place 
near the Schuylkill, just south of the original 
city. Here two rows of houses face each other 
across a wide street, through the middle ot 
which stretches a park adorned with flowers 
and fountains, with ample room on either side 
for a walk or play-ground for children. These 
streets are not designed for carriages, alleys 
in the rear of the houses being provided for 
teams. The houses are two stories high, and 
in St. Alban’s Place are surmounted with 
Mansard roofs. 

The chief business streets are now occu- 
pied with a large number of costly and su- 
perior buildings of marble, granite, iron, and 
sandstone. The Oustom-Honse and Sub-Treas- 
ury, formerly the second United States Bank, 
stands on the south side of Chestnut Street, 
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an iron dome. The length is to be 428 feet, 
depth 152 feet, height to top of main cornice 90 
feet, to top of dome 184 feet. The Merchants’ 
Exchange is a fine structure of marble, with an 
ornamental front on Dock Street, a semicircu- 
lar colonnade of eight pillars, and a spacious ro- 
tunda within, on that side. The Commercial 
Exchange, built in 1870 of brown-stone in the 
Roman-Gothic style, is in Second Street south 
of Chestnut, on the site of the ‘‘Slate-Roof 
House,” once the residence of William Penn. In 
Broad Street, north of Pine, is Horticultural 
Hall, a handsome building, in which the Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society holds its annual 
fairs. The six-story publishing-house of J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., in Market Street, above Sey- 
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enth, and the building erected by Mr. George W. 
Childs for the Public Ledger, on the corner of 
Sixth and Chestnut Streets, of brown-stone, 
five stories high, with Mansard roof, are note- 
worthy structures. The building of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-School Union, erected in 1854, is in 
Chestnut between Eleventh and Twelfth Streets. 
Here are the headquarters of the mission-work 
of the Union, and here its publication business 
is carried on. Nearly opposite the Mint is the 
handsome new building of the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. Near each other in 
Fourth Street, not far from Walnut, are the 
offices of the Pennsylvania and the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Railroad Companies. The 
former, built in 1871-’72, is a spacious edifice 
of brick, with an elegant front of Quincy 
granite. The latter is a handsome building, 
enlarged and improved in 1871. In Third 
Street, near the former, is the spacious build- 
ing of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company. 

The new Masonic Temple is on the corner of 


Broad and Filbert Streets ; it is built of granite 
in the Norman style, and is 150 feet broad by 
250 feet in length, the sides being 90 feet above 
the pavement, with a tower at one corner 230 
feet high. The temple is richly ornamented, 
and contains several large halls finished in 
various styles of architecture — Corinthian, 
Doric, Egyptian, Ionic, Oriental, etc. The 
Union League Club-House, at the corner of 
Broad and Sansom Streets, was built in 1865 ; 
it is of brick, in the French Renaissance style, 
with fagades of granite, brick, and brown- 
stone. Its cost, including furniture, was about 
$200,000. The club was formed toward the 
close of 1862, for the purpose of aiding the 
Federal cause in the civil war. The Reform 
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Club has a fine marble-front building in Chest- 
nut, near Sixteenth Street, handsomely fur- 
nished. The Girard National Bank (built in 
1795-98 for the first United States Bank) 
in Third Street, the building of the Fidelity 
Insurance, Trust & Safe Deposit Company, 
and the Farmers’ & Mechanics’ National 
Bank in Chestnut Street, of marble; the new 
building of the Provident Life & Trust Com- 
pany in Fourth Street, of iron; the Trades- 
man’s National Bank in Third Street, the 
Philadelphia National Bank, and the Penn- 
sylvania Life Insurance & Trust Company’s 
building, in Chestnut Street, of granite; and 
the Bank of North America, in Chestnut 
Street, of brown-stone, are handsome struct- 
ures. The Bank of North America, chartered 
by Congress in 1781, was the first bank estab- 
lished in the United States. 

The largest hotel is the Continental, in 
Chestnut Street, with fronts also on Ninth 
and Sansom Streets. It was opened in 1860, 
is six stories high, and covers 41,536 square 
feet. The Chestnut Street front is of Albert 
and Pictou sandstone, and the others of fine 
pressed brick. On the opposite side of Chest- 
nut Street is the Girard House, and in Broad 
Street near Chestnut, the La Pierre House; 
both are fine architectural structures, built 
in part of brown-stone. The Colonnade Ho- 
tel, recently erected on the corner of Fifteenth 
and Chestnut Streets, is six stories high, with 
a Mansard roof. Other hotels are the Mer- 
chants’, in Fourth Street; the Bingham House, 
in Market Street; the St. Cloud, in Arch 
Street; the Irving House, in Walnut Street; 
the American, Guy’s, the Market House, the 
St. Lawrence, and the Washington House, in 
Very many hotels exist in 
various parts of the city, with the signs, arms, 
and insignia of Revolutionary times. 

The ‘Old Swedes’” Church, built in 1700, 
is the oldest church edifice in the city. It 
is of brick, and stands in an ancient ceme- 
tery, fronting on Swanson Street near Chris- 
tian. In the cemetery is the tomb of Wil- 
son, the ornithologist. Christ Church (Epis- 
copal), in Second Street near Market, begun 
in 1727, is still a fine building and in per- 
fect preservation. The spire is 196 feet high, 
and contains a chime of bells cast in London in 
1754. The graveyard on the corner of Fifth 
and Arch Streets contains the remains of 
Franklin. St. Peter’s Church (Episcopal), in 
Third and Pine Streets, built in 1758-’61, has 
a tower containing a chime of bells. In the 
churchyard is a monument to Commodore De- 
catur. The Friends’ Meeting-House, secluded 
in a broad graveyard, in Arch Street near 
Third, deserves mention; it was built in 1808. 
Among Episcopal churches, St. Mark’s, in the 
later or English-Gothic style, in Sixteenth and 
Locust Streets; the Church of the Holy Trin- 
ity, in the Norman style, in Nineteenth and 
Walnut Streets; and the Church of the Incar- 
nation, in Broad and Jefferson Streets, are fine 
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specimens of architecture. The West Arch 
Street Presbyterian Church is a very handsome 
and spacious structure in the Roman-Corinthi- 
an style ; the West Spruce Street, the Calvary, 
the Washington Square, and the Second 
(Twenty-first and Walnut Streets) Presbyte- 
rian Churches are fine buildings, in various 
styles. The Roman Catholic Cathedral of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, in Highteenth Street oppo- 
site Logan Square, erected in 1846~'64, is an 
imposing specimen of Roman-Corintbian archi- 
tecture; it is of red sandstone, 136 feet front 
by 216 feet deep, and is crowned by a dome 
210 feet high. The fagade consists of a classic 
pediment upheld by four lofty Corinthian 
columns, flanked by pilastered wings. The 
interior is cruciform, and is adorned with fres- 
coes. At the intersection of Broad and Arch 
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Streets are the Arch Street Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, of white marble; the First Bap- 
tist Church, of brown-stone; and a Lutheran 
Church, of green serpentine. The Central 
Congregational Church, in Eighteenth ‘and 
Green Streets, is a handsome building in the 
late Norman style. The Beth-Eden Baptist 
Church, in Broad and Spruce Streets, is a fine 
structure, of green serpentine. The Broad 
Street Synagogue is a handsome though pe- 
culiar building, of the Saracenic order. 

The most prominent objects of historical in- 
terest in the city are the Penn Treaty Monument, 
and Carpenters’ and Independence Halls. The 
monument is at Kensington (formerly Shacka- 
maxon), and occupies the site of the elm-tree, 
blown down in 1810, under which, according 
to tradition, William Penn made his famous 
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treaty with the Indians; it is of stone, and in- 
significant in appearance. Carpenters’ Hall, in 
Chestnut between Third and Fourth Streets, 
is the place of meeting of the first Continental 
Congress in 1774. It was built in 1770 by the 
Carpenters’ Company, which still owns it. It 
is open to visitors, and has been fitted up to 
represent its appearance at the time of the 
Revolution, and its walls are hung with me- 
mentoes of that period. 

Independence Hall signifies generally the 

whole of the old State-House, but more spe- 
cifically the large eastern room of the lower 
floor. It was built in 1732-35. Here the sec- 
ond Continental Congress adopted the Decla- 
ration of Independence. In this hall Lafayette 
had a great public reception in 1824, and in 
1830 a movement was commenced to restore 
it to its original condition, and to set. 
it apart ‘‘for dignified purposes only.” 
The portraits of the great men of the 
Revolution were procured, and histor- 
ical relics were placed there for per- 
manent preservation. In 1854 the con- 
solidated city took a renewed interest 
in it’; the old Independence bell was 
taken from the tower and placed in 
the hall, a large number of portraits 
from the Peale Gallery were hung on 
the walls, and a keeper was appointed. 
It is open to visitors’. Independence 
~@ Hall is the centre of a line of ancient 
buildings, called State-House Row, 
those on either side of it being occu- 
pied by courts and city and county 
offices. They are on the south side of 
Chestnut Street, between Fifth and 
_ Sixth, fronting on a broad paved side- 
walk, which is shaded with trees and 
, contains a statue of Washington. 
_ The United States Arsenal at Frank- 
| ford is devoted to the manufacture of 
fixed ammunition, all the cartridges for 
the army being made here. The grounds 
cover 624 acres, are beautifully situated 
and laid out, and are well kept. On 
Gray’s Ferry road; near the Naval 
Asylum, is another United States ar- 
senal, devoted to the manufacture of army 
clothing. 


LIBERTY BELL. 


There are five small public squares in the 
original city: Logan Square, at Eighteenth 
and Race Streets; Franklin Square, at Sixth 
and Race Streets; Independence Square, front- 
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ing on Walnut Street in the rear of Inde- 
pendence Hall; Washington Square, at Sixth 
and Walnut Streets, diagonally opposite Inde- 
pendence Square; and Rittenhouse Square, 
at Eighteenth and Walnut Streets. These 
are laid out as parks and shaded with trees. 
Franklin Square contains a large fountain. 
On what was formerly Penn Square, at Broad 
and Market Streets, the new City Hall is in 
course of construction. It is to be 470 feet 
from east to west, and 4864 feet from north to 
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south, containing 520 rooms, and covering an 
area, exclusive of the courtyard, of nearly 44 
acres. It is to consist of four stories, together 
100 feet high. From the north front will rise 
a tower surmounted by a dome, the apex of 
which will be nearly 300 feet above the pave- 
ment. The exterior walls are to be of white 
marble, and those facing the courtyard of light- 
blue marble. The cost will be about $7,000,- 
000. There are about half a dozen other small 
parks in different sections of the city. 


The great park of Philadelphia, and one of 
the largest in the world, is Fairmount Park, 
embracing 2,740 acres. It extends along both 
banks of the Schuylkill for more than seven 
miles; and along both banks of the Wissahickon 
for more than six miles, commencing at Fair- 
mount, an elevation on the Schuylkill, from 
which the park derives its name, about 14 
mile above the original city, and extending-to 
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Chestnut Hill on the Wissahickon, a total dis- 
tance of nearly fourteen miles. It possesses 
much natural beauty, being well wooded, and 
having a great variety of surface. The park 
was established mainly for the purpose of se- 
curing a supply of pure water for the city by 
preventing the occupation and contamination 
of the streams by factories. In the southwest 
portion of this park, west of the Schuylkill 
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MAIN EXHIBITION BUILDING. 


River, is to be held from May 10 to November 
10, 1876, the Internation al Exhibition in cele- 
bration of the centennial anniversary of Amer- 
ican Independence. The chief buildings consist 
of the main Exhibition Building, the Art Gal- 
lery, Machinery Building, Horticultural Build- 


ing, and Agricultural Building. The Art-Gal- 
lery and the Horticultural Building are intend- 
ed to be permanent; the others are temporary. 
The main building is 1,880 feet long from east 
to west, and 464 feet wide, covering 20 acres. 
It is for the most part of one story, the main 
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cornice on the outside being 45 feet above the 
ground, and the interior height 70 feet. At 
the centres of the sides are projections 416 feet 
long, and at the centres of the ends other pro- 
jections 216 feetlong. In these projections are 
the main entrances, which are provided with 
arcades on the ground-floor, and central fa- 
cades extending to the height of 90 feet. On 
the corners of the buildings are towers 75 feet 
high, and between these and the central projec- 
tion there is a lower roof with the cornice 24 
feet above the ground. Theroof over the central 
part for 184 feet square has been raised above’ 
the surrounding portion, and at the corners of 
this elevated portion are towers 48 feet square 
and 120 feet high. The building is divided 
into sections of various size, which are assigned 
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tothe different States and nations. The foun- 
dations consist of piers of masonry. The su- 
perstructure is composed of wrought-iron col- 
umns, which support wrought-iron roof-truss- 
es. The sides for the height of seven feet from 
the ground are finished with brickwork in 
panels between the columns, and above this 
with glazed sash. The Art-Gallery is situated 
on the ‘‘ Lansdowne Plateau,” north of the 
main building, 116 feet above the Schuylkill. 
The structure is in the modern Renaissance 
style, and is built of granite, glass, and iron. 
It is 865 feet long, 210 wide, and 59 high, 
above a spacious basement 12 feet high, and is 
surmounted by a dome rising 150 feet above 
the ground. The dome terminates in a colos- 


sal bell, from which the figure of America. 


FINE-ART GALLERY. 


rises, and at each corner of its base stands a 
colossal figure. The Machinery Building is 
west of the main Exhibition Building, and con- 
sists of a main hall 360 by 1,402 feet, and an an- 
nex on the south side 208 by 210 feet, the whole 
covering 12.82 acres. The Horticultural Build- 
ing, situated on the plateau north of the Art- 
Gallery, is in the Moresque style of architecture 
of the twelfth century, and is built principally 
of iron and glass; it is 383 feet long; 193 wide, 
and 72 high to the top of the lantern. The 
main floor is occupied by the Central Conserva- 
tory, 230 by 80 feet and 55 feet high, sur- 
mounted by a lantern 170 feet long, 20 wide, 
and 14 high. On the north and south sides 
of the Central Conservatory are four forcing- 
rooms, each 100 by 30 feet, covered with 
curved roofs of iron and glass. The Agricultu- 
ral Building is north of the Horticultural Build- 
ing, and is constructed of wood and glass. It 
consists of a nave crossed by three transepts, 
both nave and transepts being composed of 
Gothic arches. The nave is 820 feet long, 125 
wide, and 75 high from the floor to the point 
of the arch. The central transept is of the 


same height, and has a breadth of 100 feet, the 
two.end transepts being 70 feet high and 
80 feet wide. The ground-plan of the entire 
structure is a parallelogram 540 by 820 feet, 
covering more than 10 acres. The entire cost 
of the five buildings is about $4,500,000. . (For 
an illustration of the Centennial grounds and 
buildings, see Exposition, CENTENNIAL.) 
There are many cemeteries in the city, beau- 
tifully laid out, ornamented with trees, flowers, 
and shrubbery, and containing numerous hand- 
some monuments. The principal one is Laurel 
Hill, established in 1835, occupying a slope on 
the east-bank. of the Schuylkill, adjoining the 


upper part of Fairmount Park; it embraces. 


nearly 200 acres, and is divided into three sec- 


tions, called North, South, and Central Laurel - 


Hill. West Laurel Hill Cemetery, incorporated 
in 1869, is situated a short distance farther up 
on the west bank of the Schuylkill, within the 
limits of Montgomery County ; it contains 110 
acres. Other cemeteries are Mount Peace and 
Mount Vernon, near Laurel Hill; Glenwood, 
Odd-Fellows’, and Monument, southeast of 
these; and Cathedral (Roman Catholic), Mount 
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Moriah, and Woodlands, in West Philadelphia, 
south of Fairmount Park, the last being situ- 
ated on the bank of the Schuylkill. 

Several fine bridges, both for railroad and 
ordinary travel, span the Schuylkill, and six 
steam-ferries (fare five cents) ply across the 
Delaware to the New Jersey shore—one to 
Gloucester and the others to Camden. 

Philadelphia is connected with New York 
-and the West by the Pennsylvania Railroad ; 
with different points in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania by the Philadelphia & Reading, the 
Germantown & Norristown, the North Penn- 
sylvania, and the West Chester & Philadelphia 
Railroads, and the Philadelphia & Erie division 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad; and with the 
South by the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Balti- 
more, and the Philadelphia & Baltimore Cen- 
tral Railroads, By ferry to Camden, N. J., 
communication is had with the Camden & 
’ Amboy division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
for South Amboy; with the Camden & Atlan- 
‘tic Railroad, for Atlantic City; with the Cam- 
den, Mount Holly & Pemberton Railroad, for 
Long Branch; and with the West Jersey Rail- 
road for Bridgeton, Salem, and Cape May. 
There are numerous regular lines of steamers 
to Southern and other coastwise ports, a fort- 
nightly line to Havana and New Orleans, a 
weekly line to Liverpool, and a weekly line to 
Antwerp. The bar in the river below the city 
has 19 feet at low and 25 feet at high water. 
The wharf front of the city has extraordinary 
depth of water, there being 57 feet at low 
water at the pier-heads for half a mile, and 
not less than 25 feet for three miles of the 
river-front. The occupied commercial front is 
seven miles on the Delaware and four miles on 
the Schuylkill. Just below the city, on Mud 
Island, is Fort Mifflin, commanding the river; 
and on Tinicum Island, eleven miles below, 
are the quarantine station and hospital. The 
United States Navy-Yard, embracing eighteen 
acres on the Delaware, about a mile below 
Market Street, is to be sold, and League Island, 
comprising 600 acres, having been presented 
to the Government by the city, is to be occu- 
pied as a naval station. 

The customs district of which Philadelphia 
is the port includes the city of Camden, N. J., 
and all the shores of the Delaware and its 
tributaries within the State of Pennsylvania. 
The value of its foreign commerce during the 
year ending June 30, 1874, included exports 
amounting to $33,121,337, and imports to $26,- 
447,037. During: the year ending June 380, 
1875, the imports amounted to $24,236 387, 
and the exports to $28, 611,644. Chief among 
the exports are petroleum, breadstuffs, and 
provisions. 

In 1874 1,008 vessels entered, and 1,105 
cleared, in the foreign trade. The number 
of vessels belonging to the district was 3,040, 
of 894,760 tons: 120 vessels were built dur- 
ing the year. The coal-trade of the port is 
immense, vast quantities being brought here 
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for shipment to coastwise ports. Kensington, 
about two miles north of Market Street, is the 
chief seat of ship-building in the city, but the 
business is extensively carried on at Chester 
and other points on the Delaware within the 
customs district. Philadelphia is preéminent 
for its manufactures, for which its proximity 
to the iron and coal fields of Pennsylvania at- 
fords great facilities. In 1870, according to 
the United States census, it was the first city 
in the Union in the number of manufacturing 
establishments and of hands employed, in the 
amount of capital invested and of wages paid, 
and in the value of materials used; it was sur- 
passed only by New York in the value of manu- 
fuctured products. The number of establish- 
ments was 8,184, with 1,611 steam-engines of 
40,528 horse-power, and 59 water-wheels of 
2,696 horse-power; number of hands 137,496, 
of whom 95,421 were males above sixteen, 
32,687 females above fifteen, and 9,388 youth; 
capital, $174,016,674; wages paid during the 
year, $58,780,130; value of materials used, 
$180,325,713; of products, $322,004,517. 
Philadelphia is divided into 31 wards. The 
chief executive officer is the mayor, elected by 
the people for three years. The legislative 
authority is vested in a Select Council of 31 
members (one from each ward), elected for 
three years, and a Common Council of 68 mem- 
bers, elected for two years. There are also 
a city controller, city treasurer, city solicitor, 
and receiver of taxes. Boards of Commission- 
ers have the management of Fairmount Park, 
the public buildings, the gas-works, the city 
trusts, the health department, etc. The chief 
county officers are three commissioners, the 
sheriff, recorder of deeds, register of wills, dis- 
trict attorney, and coroner, elected by the 
people for three years. The United States 
Courts for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania 
meet here, and terms of the State Supreme 
Court are held here. There are four Courts of 
Common Pleas, each consisting of three judges, 
which have coérdinate jurisdiction in civil mat- 
ters within the city. These judges designate 
one or more of their number to hold the Courts 
of Oyer and Terminer and of Quarter Sessions, 
which have criminal jurisdiction only. There 
are also an Orphans’ Court of three judges, 
with probate powers, and Magistrates’ Courts. 
Philadelphia sends 8 Senators and 38 Repre- 
sentatives to the State Legislature, and 5.mem- 
bers to Congress. The police-force is under 
command of a chief, assisted by four captains, 
and consists of 1,200 men. There is a paid 
fire department, ‘under the control of a board 
of seven. commissioners, In 1875, the force 
consisted of a chief-ergineer, five assistant 
engineers, and 389 men, organized into 27 
steam-engine companies and 5 hook-and-lad- 
der companies. There is a fire-alarm tele- 
graph, but the number of alarm-boxes is in- 
adequate. The number of fires during 1874 
was 592, with a loss of property estimated at 
$754, 688. The amount appropriated for the 
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use of the department during that year was 
$536,400. The city is supplied with water 
from the Schuylkill and Delaware Rivers, 
chiefly from the former. There are seven 
works—the Fairmount, on the Schuylkill, at 
the lower extremity of the park, the Schuyl- 
kill, the Spring Garden, the Delaware, the 
Belmont, the Roxborough, and the Frankford. 
These works in 1874 pumped 14,533,425,097 
gallons, an average of 42,111,730 gallons per 
day. At the close of that year there were 628 
miles 4,507 feet of pipe, 5,119 fire-plugs, and 
68 public drinking-fountains, of which 61 were 
erected by the Fountain Society, and 7 by the 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
The water department is in charge of a chief- 
engineer. Gas-works were first constructed 
on a general scale in 1835; they were princi- 
pally conducted by the authorities of the ori- 
ginal city, and were very successful. In 1855 
and 1858 the works owned by the municipali- 
ties were consolidated with those of the city 
proper, and in 1859 the works of two compa- 
nies, previously independent, were purchased, 
bringing the whole service under the control 
of the city as its property. Great care was 
taken in the original establishment of the city 
gas-works to secure the best improvements then 
effected in the manufacture of coal-gas in Eu- 
ropean cities, and they have from the outset 
_ furnished gas cheaper than in any other Ameri- 
can city. Philadelphia has numerous markets, 
some of which are of large size and superior 
character. The city owns some of them, but 
most have been built by incorporated com- 
panies. 

The benevolent institutions of Philadelphia 
are numerous. The Pennsylvania Hospital, 
founded in 1752, has spacious buildings occu- 
pying the square bounded by Eighth, Ninth, 
Spruce, and Pine Streets. It is supported al- 
most entirely by voluntary contributions, and 
since its origin has expended more than $1,200,- 
000 in the support of the sick and injured. A 
separate insane department (Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital for the Insane) was established in 1841; 
it has fine buildings and grounds in West -Phila- 
delphia. The Friends’ Asylum for the Insane 
at Frankford, opened in 1817, has large and 
beautiful grounds and accommodations for about 
one hundred patients, who are chiefly supported 
by their own means, but in some cases receive 
assistance from the funds of theasylum. There 
are more than forty hospitals, dispensaries, and 
lying-in asylums, among which may be men- 
tioned the Hospital of the University of Penn- 
sylvania and the Philadelphia and Presbyterian 
Hospitals, in West Philadelphia; the Wills 
Ophthalmic Hospital, in Race Street, opposite 
Logan Square; the Children’s Hospital, in 
Twenty-second Street, near Locust; the Ger- 
man Hospital, in Corinthian A-venue, on the 
corner of Girard Avenue ; the Jewish Hospital, 
in West Philadelphia ; the Charity Hospital of 
Philadelphia, in Hamilton Street; the Episco- 
pal Hospital, in Front and Huntingdon Streets; 
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St. Joseph’s (Roman Catholic) Hospital, in Gi- 
rard Avenue, near Sixteenth Street; the Home- 
opathic Hospital, connected with the Hahne-. 
mann Medical College; the Woman’s Hospital, 
connected with the Woman’s Medical College ; 
the Philadelphia Dispensary, in South Fifth 
Street; the Southern Dispensary, in Bain- 
bridge Street; the Northern Dispensary, in 
Fairmount Avenue; and the Preston Retreat 
(lying-in charity), in Hamilton and Twentieth 
Streets. The Blockley Almshouse is in West 
Philadelphia, near the university. The build- 
ings, four in number, are each 500 feet long, 
and inclose a square. A well-cultivated park 
of 130 acres surrounds them. This institution 
embraces a department for the poor, a hospi- 
tal, an insane asylum, and a children’s asylum, 
The average number of inmates is more than © 
3,500, of whom about 1,000 are insane. It is 
supported by the city at an annual expense of 
more than $300,000. The Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb, in Broad and 
Pine Streets, was opened in 1820. There are 
a few paying pupils, and some are supported 
by the States of Delaware and New Jersey; 
but the greater number are maintained at the 
expense of Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Instruction of the Blind is 
similarly supported; it was founded in 1838, 
and is at the corner of Twentieth and Race 
Streets. The United States Naval Asylum, 
built in 1832, is on Gray’s Ferry road below 
South Street. The main building has a marble 
front 880 feet long, 150 feet deep, and three 
stories high, approached by a flight of marble 
steps. The grounds are large and finely orna- 
mented. About 130 superannuated sailors are 
maintained here. In the rear of the asylum 
is a large hospital for the care of sick and 
wounded sailors. 

Among other benevolent institutions and 
associations, besides numerous lodges of Free- 
masons, Odd-Fellows, and similar societies, 
may be mentioned the Presbyterian Home 
for Women, in Fifty-eighth Street and Green- 
way Avenue; the Educational Home for Boys, 
in Greenway Avenue near Forty-ninth Street ; 
St. John’s Male Orphan Asylum, in West- 
minster Avenue near Forty - ninth Street ; 
the Industrial Home for Blind Women, in 
Thirty-ninth and Locust Streets; the Franklin 
Reformatory Home for Inebriates, in Locust 
Street ; the Magdalen Society, in Twenty-first 
Street near Race; St. Joseph’s Female Orphan 
Asylum, in Spruce Street; the Penn Widows’ 
Asylum, in Belgrade Street near Otis; the~ 
Colored Orphans’ Shelter, in West Philadel- 
phia; the Home for Aged and Infirm Colored 
Persons, in Belmont and Girard Avenues; and 
the House of the Good Shepherd (for the ref- 
ormation of unfortunate females), in Twenty- 
second Street near Walnut. The Eastern Peni- 
tentiary, a State institution, completed in 1829, 
embraces an entire square, fronting on Fair- 
mount Avenue between Twenty-second and 
Twenty-third Streets. It is the only prison in 
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the country conducted on the separate system. 
The convicts are confined in separate cells, 560 
in number, where, except when from lack of 
room two are put into one cell, and the time 
devoted to exercise in separate yards, they 
work and pass their entire time alone. The 
prison has a library of more than 8,000 vol- 
umes. The county prison, first occupied in 1835, 
ison the Passyunk Road below Reed Street, and 
consists of a massive centre building, with 
wings flanked by heavy octangular towers, be- 
yond which are walls terminating in bastions. 
It is in the Tudor style of English-Gothic; the 
walls are of Quincy granite. With the exception 
of the women’s department, it is overcrowded. 
~ The House: of Correction, recently erected at 
Holmesburg, on the Delaware, at a cost of 
more than $1,000,000, is intended for the con- 
finement of paupers able to work, and of per- 
_ sons convicted of misdemeanors. It is of brown- 
stone, and has accommodations for 1,500 in- 
mates. The House of Refuge, opposite Girard 
College, was incorporated in 1826, for “the 
employment of the idle, instruction of the ig- 
norant, and reformation of the depraved.” It 
has separate apartments for boys and girls. 
The number of inmates is about 600. 
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The public schools are 424 in number, and 
comprise 2 high, 60 grammar, 29 consolidated, 


.121 secondary, and 212 primary. They are 


under the charge of a Board of Public Edu- 
cation, consisting of thirty-one members, one 
from each ward, with a subordinate Board of 
Directors for each ward. The number of 
teachers is about 1,800; average attendance 
of pupils about 80,000. The high-schools are 
the Central High-School for Boys, and the 
Girls’ Normal School. The former affords 
instruction in Latin, German, and the high- 
er English branches, and confers degrees. 
The latter is designed especially to’ prepare 
teachers for the public schools. There are 
also evening schools in the autumn and winter 
months for those unable or too old to attend the 
day-schools. The system of public schools of 
Philadelphia was established on a free basis in 
1818. It is supported by a city tax. The 
schoolhouses are large, well-built edifices, dis- 
tributed so as to give access to them by the en- 
tire population. Text-books are furnished by 
the city. 

The Girard College for Orphans was found- 
ed by Stephen Girard. The grounds are about 
two miles northwest of Independence Hall, 
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bordering northeast on Ridge Avenue, and 
are surrounded by a high stone-wall; they 
embrace upward of forty acres. The main 
building, completed in 1847, is a splendid 
specimen of Corinthian architecture, of white 
marble. The roof commands a wide view 
of the city In a room in the _ building, 
known as Girard’s room, are preserved the 
books and personal effects of the founder. 
The grounds contain a monument to the grad- 
uates of the college who fell in the civil war. 
This institution is supported by the income of 
the residue of Girard’s estate after the payment 
of certain specific legacies. The residuary es- 
tate is managed by the Board of Directors of 


City Trusts, appointed by the judges of the Court 
ef Common Pleas, and on January 1, 1875, 
amounted to $6,104,862.22. The total receipts 
during 1874, including $38,487.87 on hand at 
the beginning of the year, were $798,399.10; 
expenditures, $738,985.89, of which $174,073.- 
40 were on account of the college, and $564,- 
912.49 on account of the estate, including in- 
vestments, erection of buildings, etc. The in- 
stitution can accommodate 550 pupils, and is 
now full. The number admitted, from the 
opening of the college in 1848 to the beginning 
of 1875, was 1,796. The beneficiaries are white 
male orphans, born in Pennsylvania, who are 
admitted between six and ten years of age, 
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and are maintained and educated in the institu- 
tion until eighteen, unless sooner apprenticed 
to some trade or occupation. The course of 
study, arranged for eight and a half years, 
embraces the English and scientific branches, 
besides French and Spanish. There are 24 
teachers, and 20 other officers. 

The Polytechnic College of the State of 
Pennsylvania is situated in Market near Sev- 
enteenth Street. It was incorporated in 1853. 
This institution affords instruction in mechan- 
ics, engineering, geology, mineralogy, chemis- 
try, mathematics, architecture, drawing, mod- 
ern languages, book-keeping, etc. 

The University of Pennsylvania occupies 
fine buildings, recently erected, near Thirty- 
sixth and Locust Streets, West Philadelphia, 
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in two squares of over sixteen acres, compris- 
ing a hall for the departments of arts, science, 
and law, the medical hall, and the university 
hospital. The site of the hospital was present- 
ed by the city on condition of the maintenance 
of 53 free beds for the indigent sick. The 
State granted $200,000 for its establishment, 
and $350,000 was obtained by subscriptions. 
The university had its origin in a charitable 
school, established by subscription in 1745. 
The institution was founded as an academy in 
1749, and incorporated in 1755 as ‘the College, 
Academy, and Charitable School of Philadel- 
phia.” In 1779 it was erected into a universi- 
ty, at which time the college separated from 
it, remaining distinct until 1791, when the 
present organization of the university was 
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established. The medical department was 
founded in 1765, and the law department in 
1789. The department of arts affords instruc- 
tion in the usual collegiate branches, and the 
department of science in chemistry, mineralo- 
gy, geology, mining, metallurgy and assaying, 
engineering, drawing, and architecture. The 
regular course in each department is four years, 
but special and partial courses are allowed. 
Instruction in the medical department is given 
by the regular faculty and by clinical lecturers 
in the hospital during the autumn and winter. 
Instruction is also given during the spring and 
summer in certain collateral branches of sci- 
ence, by an auxiliary faculty organized in 1865. 
The regular course of this department, and in 
the law department, is two years. In 1874— 
"75 the number of instructors in the depart- 
ment of arts was 13, and of students 99, of 
whom 11 were pursuing partial courses; in 
the department of science there were 18 in- 
structors and 116 students, of whom 16 were 
pursuing special and partial courses; in the 
law department, 5 professors and 59 students; 
in the charity schools, one for boys and one for 
girls, giving instruction in the English branch es, 
3 teachers and 136 pupils. In the medical de- 


partment the regular faculty numbered 11, the 
auxiliary faculty 5, and the hospital faculty 12; 
total, deducting repetitions, 24. The number 
of students in the regular course was 371; in 
the auxiliary course, 101; total, deducting rep- 
etitions, 390. The whole number of profess- 
ors in the university, deducting repetitions, 
was 41; of other instructors, 15; of students, 
800. The numbertof volumes in the libraries 
was 18,000. In the department of science there 
are a collection of American fossils and a min- 
eralogical cabinet, containing 10,000 specimens, 
The medical department also has a valuable 
museum and cabinets. 

- The Wagner Free Institute of Science, found- 
ed by Prof. William Wagner, occupies a fine 
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building on the corner of Seventeenth Street - 


and Montgomery Avenue, It was incorpo- 
rated and opened in 1858; a supplementary 
act of incorporation was passed in 1864, and 
in that year the building now occupied was 
completed. It has a library of 16,000 vol- 
umes, and its cabinets of minerals, geolegi- 
cal specimens, shells, dried plants, ete., are 
very valuable. There are 6 professors, and 
two courses of lectures, attended by from 500 
to 1,000 persons, are annually delivered on 
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chemistry, geology and paleontology, anatomy 
and physiology, astronomy, natural philosophy, 
and elocution and oratory. Instruction is also 
given in civil, mining, and steam-engineering. 

The Divinity School of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, in Thirty-ninth and Walnut Streets, 
West Philadelphia, was established in 1862. In 
187475 it had 6 professors, 36 students, and a 
library of 6,000 volumes. The Theological Sem- 
inary of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, in 
Franklin Street, was founded in 1864, In 1874— 
75 it had 6 professors and a library of 2,500 
volumes. The whole number of graduates was 
103. 

There are three medical colleges, besides 
the medical department of the university, two 
dental colleges, and a college of pharmacy. 
These are the Jefferson Medical College, in 
Tenth Street, between Chestnut and Walnut ; 


the Hahnemann Medical College of Philadel- 


phia, in Filbert near Eleventh Street, the old- 
est homeopathic college in the world; the 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, in 
College Avenue near North Twenty-second 
Street; the Pennsylvania College of Dental 
Surgery, in Tenth and Arch Streets; the Phil- 
adelphia Dental College, in North Tenth 
Street; and the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy, in Tenth Street near Race. The latest 
statistics of these institutions appear in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Date of No. of No. of 
lsat dete Organization | Instructors. | Students. 

Jefferson Medical College.... 1825 12 483 
Hahnemann Medical College.| 1848 19 130 
Woman’s Medical College...| 1850 14 50 
Pa. College of Dental Surgery} 1856 8 59 
Philadelphia Dental College.. 1863 9 738 
Phila. College of Pharmacy... 1821 3 251 


The Franklin Institute occupies a plain and 
substantial building in Seventh Street near 
Chestnut, containing a fine lecture-room; it 
was incorporated in 1824, and is designed to 
promote manufactures and the mechanic and 
useful arts. It has a library, and maintains 
courses of lectures on different branches of 
science. The School of Design for Women, in 
Penn Square, founded in 1848, affords gratui- 
tous instruction. The American Philosophical 
Society, in South Fifth Street, was incorporated 
in 1780. It has a cabinet of coins and relics, 
and a library containing 15,000 pamphlets, be- 
sides bound volumes. The Academy of Natu- 
ral Sciences, founded in 1812 and incorporated 
in 1817, has a valuable library and very exten- 
sive collections in zodélogy, ornithology, geology, 
mineralogy, paleontology, conchology, ethnol- 
ogy, archeology, and botany. Gratuitous in- 
struction is given in natural science. Admis- 
sion is obtained to the collection upon payment 
of a small fee. The building now occupied is 
on the corner of Broad and Sansom Streets. 
A new and extensive building of serpentine 
stone, with trimmings of Ohio sandstone, in 
the collegiate Gothic style, is in course of 
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erection on the corner of Nineteenth and Race 
Streets. The Academy of Fine Arts, in Broad 
and Cherry Streets, was founded in 1805 and 
incorporated in 1807; it has very valuable art 
collections, and holds annual exhibitions. The 
building has a front of 100 feet on Broad Street 
and a depth of 258 feet on Cherry Street; it 
is of a modified Gothic style, and is profusely 
ornamented. The Héindel and Haydn Society, 
in Arch Street, is chiefly devoted to music, but 
possesses a library of standard works. The 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, in Spruce 
Street, was incorporated in 1826; its library, 
containing, besides bound volumes, 40,000 
pamphlets and 20,000 folios of manuscripts, is 
particularly rich in local and family histories. “ 
The Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of 
Philadelphia, in Walnut Street, has a library 
and a collection of 6,700 coins, metals, etc., 
chiefly ancient, and 300 antiques and medal- 
lions; it was incorporated in 1858. The Ameri- 
can Baptist Historical Society, in Arch Street, 
has a library containing, besides bound vol- 
umes, 16,000 pamphlets and 453 manuscripts. 

The Athéneum of Philadelphia occupies an 
imposing building in Sixth and Adelphi Streets; 
it has a fine library, and a reading-room sup- 
plied with the principal American and foreign 
newspapers and periodicals. The Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia was formed in 1731 by 
Benjamin Franklin and others; its library, 
commonly known as the Philadelphia Library, 
is, next to the Mercantile, the largest in the 
city ; the building, in South Fifth and Library 
Streets, was erected in 1789. The Mercantile 
Library, organized in 1821, belongs to share- 
holders, and is accessible to others upon the 
payment of annual dues; its reading-room is 
supplied with the principal American and for- 
eign newspapers and periodicals; the building, 
in Tenth Street above Chestnut, has a frontage 
of 74 feet and a depth of 184 feet, and is one 
of the finest buildings for library purposes in 
the country. Other libraries are the Appren- 
tices’ (free), established in 1821, in Arch Street; 
that of the Catholic Philopatrian Literary In- 
stitute, in Locust Street; the Dial Library, in 
South Fifth Street; that of the German So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania, in South Seventh Street ; 
of the Library Association of Friends, in Race 
near Fifteenth Street; of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute of Southwark, in South Fifth Street; of 
St. Philip’s Literary Institute, in Queen Street; - 
of the Law Association of Philadelphia, at 
Sixth and Chestnut Streets; of the Moyamen- 
sing Literary Institute, at South Eleventh and 
Catharine Streets; of the Spring Garden Insti- 
tute, at Broad and Spring Garden Streets; and 
the Southwark Library, in South Second Street. 
The latest statistics of the libraries above men- 
tioned are as follows: ° 


Libraries. No. of vols. 
Mercantile Library.) ss cuhs Wietiwsnae rac sscceses 112,000 
Library Company of Philadelphia ................06 100,000 
Academy of Natural Sciences............00.000000 26,000 
Apprentices’ Library. s vaca cedgiictneeissescsacecence 20,000 


Atheneum of Philadelphia.............. 2c. cece ees 20,000 
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Libraries. No. of vols. 
American Philosophical Society............0.seceeee 15,000 
German Society of Pennsylvania..................4. *15,000 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania.................. 15,000 
Pennsylvania HOspital Src (o\ 5. jes oars wleislassyereioie see 28 6.6 18,000 
Southwark LADraAry cs sco: css scsver cue sioislave ea.e ccayacsisiaieve is 8,000 
Law Association of Philadelphia.................2.. 8,000 
Library Association of Friends............ssceseees 7,814 
Pranksin INS tibUtersase (isreeticcs Sis aele role eivreicias “eis !s 7,500 
American Baptist Historical Society................. 7,815 
Spring, Garden Institutes. .cisc sicisisie wa ereyaceusiere aisisionee _ 5,728 


Mechanics’ Institute of Southwark................. 8, 
Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia. 3,500 


Moyamensing Literary Institute.............0.00-06 2,900 
Handeliand Haydn Society: c.cc2c tcc cee nccieeste os 2,500 
Catholic Philopatrian Literary Institute............. 1,500 
UDI MADRE go sieratoteis idler stere tical ies icisiele,a'6 islaisiere e's wes cials 1,500 
St.-Philip's Literary. Institute. .<icc. «css ccusesicasees 1,500 


The Walnut Street Theatre, at Ninth and 
Walnut Street, seating 1,500, is chiefly devoted 
to the standard drama; it has a front of 90 
feet and a depth of 146 feet, presenting from 
Walnut Street a facade in marble of two sto- 
ries, with a range of Doric columns. The 
principal other theatres are the Arch Street, 
in Arch near Sixth Street, with a marble front, 
seating 1,800; the Chestnut Street, in Chestnut 
near Twelfth Street, one of the finest theatres 
in the country, seating 2,500; the American, 
in Chestnut near Tenth Street, seating 2,800; 
and the Grand Central, in Walnut near Eighth 
Street. The Museum is in Ninth and Arch 
Streets. Minstrel entertainments are given in 
the Arch Street Opera- House, in Arch near 
Tenth Street, and in the Eleventh Street Op- 
era-House, in Eleventh near Chestnut Street. 
The Academy of Music, in Broad and Locust 
Streets, seating 3,000, was opened in 1857; it 
has a front of 140 feet and a depth of 238 feet. 
The exterior is of fine pressed brick, with 
handsome brown-stone trimmings, the facade 
being in the Byzantine style. The interior is 
elaborately ornamented. It is chiefly devoted 
to operas and classic concerts. Classic music 
may also be heard in the Musical Fund Hall, 
Locust near Ninth Street; in Concert Hall, 
Chestnut near Twelfth Street; and in Horti- 
cultural Hall. 

There are 105 newspapers and periodicals, 
viz.: 17 daily (8 German), 2 tri-weekly, 1 semi- 
weekly, 40 weekly (5 German), 6 semi-monthly, 
37 monthly (1 German), and 2 quarterly. 

The number of church organizations, accord- 
ing to the census of 1870, was 388, with 424 
edifices, 302,239 sittings, and $18,330,667 prop- 
erty. The City Directory enumerates 488 
churches and missions, viz.: 61 Baptist, 3 
Congregational, 2 Disciples of Christ, 90 Epis- 
copal, 7 Evangelical Association, 14 Friends’ 
(7 Hicksite and 7 Orthodox), 11 Jewish, 26 
Lutheran (14 English and 12 German), 91 
Methodist Episcopal (several colored), 1 Meth- 
odist Protestant, 4 Moravian, 77 Presbyterian, 
4 Reformed (late Dutch Reformed), 15 Re- 
formed (late German Reformed), 11 Reformed 
Presbyterian, 42 Roman Catholic, 2 Second 
Advent, 8 Swedenborgian 2 Unitarian, 11 
United Presbyterian, 3 Universalist, and 8 
miscellaneous, 


*8,000 German and 7,000 English. 


PIGOTT, GILLERY. 


PICKERSGILL, a British painter, born in 
1782; died April 21,1875. He was brought up 
to commercial pursuits, but accidentally be- 
gan the study of art, for which he had always 
shown considerable taste. He was elected an 
A. R. A. when little more than thirty years of 
age, and in 1827 was admitted to the full 
honors of the Academy. He constantly ex- 
hibited from that time, and was particularly 
celebrated for his portraits. 

PICKETT, General Grorcz E., Confederate 
leader in the civil war; died in Norfolk, Va., 
July 30, 1875. He was born in Henrico Coun- 
ty, Va., January 25, 1825. In 1842 he en- 
tered the Military Academy at West Point, and, 
after completing his course there, was assigned 
to duty in the United States Army in Mexico, 
under General Winfield Scott, with the rank 
of brevet second-lieutenant. He accompa- 
nied the army in its advances on the city of 
Mexico, and took part in the battles of Con- 
treras, Churubusco, Molino del Rey, and Cha- 
pultepec. During the Mexican War he was 
twice promoted, receiving the rank of cap- 
tain at the battle last mentioned. At the close 
of the war, he was sent with his regiment (the 
Ninth Infantry) into the Territories, and was 
subsequently stationed on the Pacific coast, 
where he distinguished himself by his firm- 
ness and prudence in holding the disputed 
island of St. Juan when threatened by four 
British men-of-war. At the beginning of the 
civil war in 1861, Captain Pickett resigned 
his commission and accompanied General A. 
S. Johnston and others across the Plains and 
offered his services to the Confederate authori- 
ties in Richmond, from whom he received a 
colonel’s commission, and was assigned to duty 
on the Rappahannock. Shortly afterward he 
was promoted to brigadier-general, and his 
command did gallant service at Yorktown, Wil- 
liamsburg, Seven Pines, and in the seven days’ 
fighting around Richmond. At Gaines’s Mills, 
General Pickett was severely wounded, and 
forced to remain inactive for several months. 
On his return to the field he was commissioned 
major-general, and put in command of a di- 
vision which was actively and daringly en- 
gaged in nearly every battle fought by the 
Army of Northern Virginia. At the battle of 
Gettysburg in 1863, he led his men to the des- 
perate charge at Cemetery Hill. After this 
campaign, he was given an independent com- 
mand in North Carolina and Lower Virginia. 
His command also was engaged in the later 
battles in 1864, around Richmond and Peters- 


burg, and at Five Forks. General Pickett end- - 


ed his military career in the fight of Sailor’s 
Creek, April 6, 1865. After the surrender of 
General Lee, he retired to private life, and at 


the time of his death was the Virginia agent 


of the Washington Life Insurance Company of 
New York City. He distinguished himself as 
a dashing, daring, and stubborn fighter. After 
the war he took no part in public affairs. 
PIGOTT, Sir Gittery, M. P., born in 1818; 
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PORTUGAL, 


died April 28, 1875. He was educated pri- 
vately at Putney, and called to the bar in 1839. 
He practised in the courts held in the Oxford 
circuit, and in 1856 was appointed a sergeant- 
at-law with patent of precedence. He was 
some time Recorder of Hereford, and in Oc- 
tober, 1860, was. elected by the Liberals to 
represent Reading in the British House of 
Commons. Sir Gillery Pigott continued in 
Parliament until October, 1863, when he 
was promoted to a judgeship in the Court of 
Exchequer, and received the honor of knight- 
hood. 

PORTUGAL, a kingdom in Southwestern 
Europe. King, Louis I., born October 31, 1838 ; 
succeeded his brother, King Pedro V., Novem- 
ber 11, 1861; married October 6, 1862, to Pia, 
youngest daughter of King Victor Emmanuel 
of Italy. Issue of the union are two sons: 
Carlos, born September 28, 1863, and Alfonso, 
born July 31, 1865. 

The area and population, according to the 
latest dates, are as follows: 


4 Population in 
PROVINCKS. Area. 1872. 

NSD nse cant oeh vay cian weccrae 2,781.96 9 65,040 
‘Tras-08-Montos. ....55...6ccesnes 277.43 869,897 
DT retvote bless el 'c'slaicie vinieieitie ie ese 9,249.45 1,299,258 
Estremadura PS trileictoasis cecien Sei 6,910.78 849,829 
PRIGHIGEOLSiain’t a ies ou levers s985 oi vic 9,403.59 835,785 
WIE O hood dds aioe nities i 2 Secon 1,884.33 192,104 
1) APR RRIEES Ape ee 84,507.55 4,011,908 
Azores Islands..........0000 ses. 1,143.61 260,072 
Madeira Islands...........00 ses 817.84 118,609 
Total provinces and islands...| 85,969.00 4,390,589 


_ The area of the Portuguese possessions* in 
Asia and Africa is estimated at 740,365 square 
miles, and the population at 3,258,140. 

The rival claims of Portugal and Great Brit- 
ain to the territories of Tembe and Maputo, 
and Inyack and Elephantine Islands, situated 
in the bay of Delagoa or Lourenzo Marques, in 
Eastern Africa, which the two powers had 
agreed, on September 15, 1872, to refer to the 
arbitration of the President of the French Re- 
public, was decided on July 24, 1875, in favor 
of Portugal. 

The public debt of Portugal dates from the 
year 1796, when the first loan of 4,000,000 
milreis was raised. In 1835 it amounted to 
55,000,000 milreis; in 1874, to 848,495,725. 

The following were the gross sums of the 
budget estimates for the financial year 1876 
(value expressed in contosand milreis: 1 conto 
= 1,000 milreis; 1 milreis = $1.08; 5,652: 260 
means 5,652 contos and 260 milreis) : 


REVENUE, 
TDIROCE CAKGB 2.5 ous ie ieee ects Ga taewNse ss +0 $5,645,220 
2. Registers... cs... 26. scenes bSKEEW ASUS o p'aia - 2,598,200 
B, TMGWCCG CAXOB 2s... sce occa cuased avaak 56'e 11,831,330 
4, National domain........ fe cap eenaetee res. ¢ 2,633,966 
5. Interest on bonds in public exchequer......... 443,716 
$23,152,432 


* For detailed account of the area and population of each 
colony, see ANNUAL OrcLopaprA for 1874, 
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1, Interest on home and foreign debt........... . $10,570,441 
2, Ministry of Winans. -22..ccenssel ves even cules 453,412 
3. zy OLMoreign ANAS: «oo. scs ces ess ceniee 252,230 
4. # OF ChO INtenlOr. 3.6 sa vs lee se smnnon ke 1,932,209 
5. es of Worship and Justice.............. 522,456 
6. - OLMW AL joiticieieiecisioeantia en seeeies 8,424,909 
7. bi of the Navy and Colonies............ 1,224,000 
8. s OLePUDHS WOLKE Be conics isrce/ Rents votive 1,823,757 
Total, ordinary....... fatale istaiartc ree tveiae cients $22,708,415 

Total, extraordinary (chiefly construction of 
HOEUB actin asia teiieb aeons ak eee preneanceon 1,435,880 
$24,139,295 


The budget of the colonies for the year 1875 
~76 was as follows: 


COLONIES, Revenue. |Expenditure.| Surplus. 

Milreis. Milreis. Milreis. 
Cape Verd Islands........ 220,377 218,877 | + 1,500 
St. Thomas and Principe..| 109,610 105,552 | + 4,058 
ATIGON isle oct5s2s ois aysis eisiner sis 565,974 556,111 + 9,863 
MOZATNDIQUO 5:6 <7 'sie\s.e:cis:<is.20 247,713 249,954 | — 2,241 
MIA laccieitssictaaneisis s slalecnicteis 528,649 476,968 | + 51,681 
Macao and Timor.......... 854,83 822,702 | + 82,129 
Oss) sn vwseeusaues 2,027,154 | 1,930,164 | + 96,990 


The trade of Portugal in 1872 was as follows 
(value expressed in francs): 


COUNTRIES. Imports, Exports. 
Groat. Britain. cc ce. so sss ahs 15,321,000 13,196,000 

RVANCG) ios,s sien gene beste c's Clelion 8,804,000 828,00 
SDAIN. 5 dare otis tales pisiwle s eleiShele rat 2,750,000 1,750,000 
ES USRIA oorcn cures le vise aie series 480,000 755,000 
PORTION 5535 ieee nna e a tavees 470,000 693,000 
Sweden and Norway.......... 513,000 209,000 
Brazile. coccseaes ancee scien 8,003,000 8,525,000 
United States..... haiatonerte ess oie 1,210,000 211,000 
Portuguese colonies........ » 753,000 624,000 
Other countries. .........se00« 822,000 1,450,000 
Oth, TSUh cc caacdsceskess 29,125,000 23,241,000 
rer AS Hee iatcsc contacts 27,160,000 21,260,000 


The chief articles of import and export were: 


MISCELLANEOUS. Imports. Exports. 
Cereals. ine eidd. da biat ater 1,953,000 375,000 
Reeds) Mrults.s, vo se swesaeaecaties 501,000 8,651,000 
Colonial produce.............. 8,349,000 585,000 
BOvGPagess oes ssc cieacask lek 250,000 9,317,000 
Animals and animal provisions.} 8,197,000 1,886,000 

a. Provisions and articles 

of indulgence........ 0,250,000 ee 
BINGEN or etna ca beds 1,588,000 2,268,000 
Mast cavixer tions th 8,651,000 420,000 
Wood...... siete x hoes sit aOR 689,000 ‘1,351,000 
PROIOR MN oo does 5 Astin vA 1,860,000 1,521,000 
Materials for spinning textures.| 10,901,000 1,445,000 
Other manufactured articles....| 1,286,000" 427,000 

6. Raw materials and man- 
ufactured articles..... TA T,000 1 aes 
ONG Gs eiigeed sab eennecey 29,125,000 23,241,000 
The movement of shipping in 1872 was: 
ENTERED, CLEARED. 
FLAG. esti 
iling- Sailing-| 
Voulcls: Steamer Vessels. Steamers. 
Portuguese: 
Sea-going vessels......... Ti 86 | 1,082 49 
Coast i taneben sl meteans 5,021 898 | 4,872 892 
FOreign...cssese aretsinwe Ragas 2,983 | 1,653 | 8,060} 1,662 
DORAL. oss dal beads 8,775 | 2,092 | 9,014 | 2104 
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The commercial navy of Portugal consisted, 
in 1874, of 552 vessels. The total length of 
railways in operation was, at the close of 1875, 
1,083 kilometres. The aggregate length of 
telegraph-lines was 3,786; and of telegraph- 
wires, 4,812 kilometres. 

The military system is based on the law of 
June 23, 1864, which has been modified by 
several decrees of the year 1868, as well as by 
a decree of October 4, 1869. The strength of 
the army on August 31, 1875, on the peace- 
footing, was 1,642 officers and 37,316 men; 
on the war-footing, 2,418 officers and 70,687 
men, 

The Portuguese Cortes were opened by the 
the King on January 8d. The speech from the 
throne announced bills relative to the public 
schools, the introduction of new codes and the 
progress of public works. The session was 
closed on April 6th. The most important act 
of the session relates to the emancipation of 
the people known as freedmen, and was passed 
in March, but not promulgated until the 11th 
of May. The act provides that one year after 
the publication of the law in the ultramarine 
provinces the condition of servitude established 
by decree of February 25, 1869, will be con- 
sidered extinct, and all those persons to whom 
it refers will be declared free. Persons who 
thus obtain their liberty remain subject to 
public tutelage. Excepted from this tutelage 
are all persons employed in public or private 
schools, or who profess or aré actually em- 
ployed in any art, skilled*labor, or public office, 
and who can read and write. The public tu- 
telage ceases by law on April 29, 1878. In 
each of the provinces of Angola, Mozambique, 
and St. Thomas and Principe, there shall be ap- 
pointed by the Government a magistrate (cu- 
rator-general) whose duty it shall be to per- 
form in the said provinces the duties in regard 
to public tutelage. The persons who remain 
subject to public tutelage must contract for 
two years’ service, and the former masters 
shall have the preference in these contracts if 
they desire it. Provision is made for indemni- 
fying all persons who were entitled to the la- 
bor of the freedmen. All persons or freedmen 
who shall be brought into any of the ultra-ma- 
rine provinces from and after the date of the 
publication ef this law, shall be considered 
free. The minister resident of the United 
States in Lisbon, Benjamin Moran, reported in 

July that the Portuguese Government was in 
earnest in its endeavors to put down the Afri- 
can slave-trade, and that the governors of its 
colonies on both the east and west coasts of 
Africa had been directed to use their best ef- 
forts to that end. <A request from the Gov- 
ernor of Mozambique for naval aid to enable 
him to assist in suppressing the traffic, there 
being surreptitiously carried on by Arabs 
along that coast, was not only granted to the 
fullest extent of the naval power of the Portu- 
guese Government, but, in one important in- 
stance, where he had spontaneously permitted 
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British vessels-of-war to follow slavers into the 


creeks and bays of the colony, his action was 


cordially approved. 

POTGIETER, Evrernarp Jonana, a Dutch 
poet, born at Zwolle, in 1808; died March 8, 
1875. Barely twenty years old, he entered a 
business house in Antwerp, but returned to 


his native country when Belgium obtained her . 


independence. His first poetical attempts 
were made in 1827. In 1834 he assumed the 
editorship of the J/uzen, and four years later 
that of the annual publication, ‘ Tessels- 
chade.” In 1836 he published his ‘‘ Omtrek- 
ken en tafereelen,”’ and in 1843 was appointed 
editor-in-chief of De Gids, at that time one 
of the most influential and best edited journals 
of Holland. This position he retained until 
1866. 
casion of the sixth centennial anniversary of 
Dante’s birth. The impressions he received 
there he expressed in ‘‘ Florence,” a poem of 
over 8,000 verses written in terzine. The un- 
usual metre attracted general attention to this 
work, and, as it was well executed, it gained 
for him a considerable reputation. In 1864 he 
published his collected prose writings, and 
from 1868-’74 his poems. 
PRESBYTERIANS. I. Prespyrertan 
CuurcH IN THE UniTED SratTes oF AMERICA, 
—The following is a summary of the statis- 
tics of this Church by synods, as they were 


reported to the General Assembly in May, — 


1875: 
3 & 
ce 5 # 3 3 
SYNODS. E 3 3 P 
Bg | Bo hese 
ro | 3) 5 
AIDENY 5 ote Saadese ese ecees 5 146 126 17,085 
A Clan tho 57,54 estes cisieneistette e's 6 44 105 8,889 
IBalGmoOre:/2 25 cass cas vcreas 4 125 130 18,848 
Central New York......... 5 186 166 20,378 
MIND a Ata sesstee ee aan 6 47 24 1,187 
Cincinnatliciacess cau sco 4 154 158 18,902 
Glevoland «505 60< i6) coxnn se 4 138 161 19,378 
Coloradonc.. case esti ee 4 85 86 1,365 
Colm bus so. si.ceesentee ee 5 114 167 14,224 
MOTI@ sais cicisea hat etat clemele te 6 190 229 27,429 
Geneve. caw caesneecks 5 123 98 12,717 
Harrisburg sic ucccstedese ns 4 “147 175 | 20,820 
Illinois, Central..........00. 4 158 183 16, 
4.  North..t.5chs iseadas 4 168 144 4, 
*) “Bowthis sisson eta’ 8 112 155 9,417 
India os 8, 5 POSES A 5 89 17 
Indiana, North ii. 3 ..0cp sites 4 98 147 10,706 
© BORG 6 ss oche e535 4 117 157 15,088 
Jows,. Northts3. oss ss. 06be% 4 86 126 6,584 
* Beuthisee.. O68 4 108 187 10,606 
Kansas; ocwone tases xo ose 5 | #120 186 7,181 
HONtHIORE rect sicasyshs5c0 s 3 54 84 5,629 
Long Teland {3 47240264%.%0%: 8 101 vel 14,718 
Michigan........ JASE Bee 6 187 154 | 13,177 
Minnesota 72 patigs.eciss sees] 1D 93 116 5,514 
MissOurtise oes Geek ccs ce. a0 6 187 210 | 10,124 
NODraBEAgiiseaiies cs ccccesce 3 37 64 1,799 
NOW GEBEN So occ css cc cess ee 9 859 257 40,093 
INGW riers Oss eho ooh soa 5 815 167 $4,262 
ACRE MEIN Eres sos obec 2 ah 6 118 115 6, 
Philndewe 62 os 8S 8 856 288 | 45,787 
ATCA 335.25 ost be 5 162 194 | 23,557 
"DEDMORBOD e\5.5ic00s occ eaie's 4 89 52 8,562 
OH GG cook s-tiss oossb ate 4 79 98 8,872 
Western New York........ 6 168 184} 18,998 
"WHSGGHEID 35 S20 oc vad eee 5 96 118 6,722 
a" 178 | 4,706 | 4,999 | 506,084 


In 1865 he visited Florence on the oc- ' 


’ 
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The following statement exhibits the general eden cence bene cee ene ce neeenes Fre vie 
condition of the Church during the year 1875, faptisins—aduits. 00100000 IL Paotese 
in regard to other items embraced in the sta- "he yr nea Seek es ears 17,694 
tistical reports: Sunday-school members..............e008 520,452 
Synods 36 CONTRIBUTIONS, 
sabi ele rrvo it a ak nea ae peer aee : LONE IMIGKIONS 1.7.7. sate wsieitsl ac cactocisic cee 501,608 
Sie Sat ng Ae RE ee tek EN rs MOncign MisMODA. oxi ces cies cceny ese ee wey: 16 
riche Poe CC eed Oa eee ena PAUOAHONG Mover ners er tea, ees 381,424 
Licentiates. Galeles. 6 6iniesisje.e sisiciere COC GOCE 804 PublicnhOn? hese ee ees 51464 
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The reports showed also 76 native licentiates 
(9 in Mexico, 3 in South America, 3 in Africa, 
3 in Siam, 16 in China, and 42 in Persia). Of 
the ‘‘lay teachers and others,” 167 were Amer- 
ican, and 391 native. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 


Church in the United States of America met . 


at Oleveland, Ohio, May 20th. The Rev. E. 
D. Morris, D. D., of Lane Seminary, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, was chosen moderator. The com- 
mittee who had been appointed to confer with 
a committee of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States (Southern), with respect to es- 
tablishing fraternal relations between the two 
bodies, made a report of the proceedings and 
results of the conferences that had been held 
at Baltimore, beginning January 7th. They 
had not been able to reach any agreement. 
The conference, said the committee’s report, was 
continued through a period of several days 
with a spirit of calmness, and deliberation, and 
Christian courtesy, from both sides. The report 
continued : 

We are happy to state that the conclusions of our 
committee, representing as it did all the different 
opinions prevailing among us, with reference to the 
so-called war deliverances of former Assemblies, were 
inall cases unanimous. In our actions we endeavored 
to earry out faithfully, and to the farthest extreme, 
the instructions given us by the Assembly from 
which we roaertal our appointments, as well as the 
spirit prompting and controlling the action of the 
last Assembly. 

Vou. xv.—41 A 


The report then gave a brief summary of the 
correspondence which passed between the two 
committees, after which it added: 

Your committee report that they were disappoint- 
ed in their own personal desire, as well as that of 
the whole Church which they represent, to establish 
fraternal relations with the Assembly South on terms 
of mutual confidence, respect, Christian honor, and 


. love; but, while the result grieves us, we have the 


assurance that we did all that we were authorized to 
do by the venerable body that appointed us. Nor. 
did we keep back anything that we could say con-.. 
sistent with truth and fidelity to principle and charity,, 
in order to secure the result we so much desire. 


The report was adopted. The Assembly also. 
adopted the following resolution on the sub-. 
ject of the report: 

Resolved, That this Assembly deeply regrets that - 


the negotiations in reference to fraternal correspond-. - 


ence between the Presbyeterian Church in the United 
States (popularly known as the Presbyterian Church, 
South) have failed; that the Assembly deems it in- 
expedient to press the question of fraternal relations 
at present by further negotiations, through the ap- 
pointment of another committee; at the same time 
the Assembly avails itself of this. opportunity to 
affirm unequivocally its confidence. in the integrity 
and Christian character of our brethren of the South- 
ern Church, and to declare that all the acts and de- 
liverances of the Northern Assemblies of which they 
complain are wholly null and void, and of no bind- 
ing efficacy as judgments of the Church we repre- 
sent, or as rules of procedure for its Presbyteries 
and Church sessions, and that in so far as they, or 
any of them, can be supposed to import any inju- 
rious imputations upon the present character and. 
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standing of the churches and members of the South- 
ern Assembly as Christians and Presbyterians, such 
an application of them would be unjust to them 
and would be disapproved and regretted by us§ and 
further to reaffirm explicitly, in harmony with the 
repeated and emphatic deliverances of former As- 
semblies, our hearty willingness and our earnest 
and sincere desire for the reéstablishment of frater- 
nal relations between the two bodies on terms and 
conditions which shall be mutually honorable and in 
the spirit of Christian charity, forbearance, and broth- 
erly love, and that we wait, in charity and hope, the 
early coming of the day when we shall again mingle 
with our brethren of the Southern Church in Chris- 
tian fellowship and codperation. 


A motion was made to strike out the word 
‘present ” from the resolution, but was reject- 
ed by the Assembly. Near the close of the 
session a letter was received from a member 
of the Southern General Assembly, which was 
then in session at St. Louis, stating that, if the 
word ‘present’? were struck out, the South- 
ern Assembly would appoint fraternal dele- 
gates. It was decided that such action would 
be out of order, as the subject had already 
been considered and fully disposed of. The 
Committee on the Federal Union of Presbyte- 
rian Churches, or Presbyterian Confederation, 
made a report of their proceedings. A meet- 
ing of committees of various Presbyterian and 
Reformed bodies had been held in New York 
City, and had prepared a draft of a constitu- 
tion for the proposed Confederation, to be sub- 
mitted to the General Conference to be held 
in London, July 21st. They recommended as 
delegates to the Conference the Rev. Messrs. 
R. M. Patterson, of Philadelphia; O. W. 
Thomas, of the Presbytery of Chester; S. 
M. Hamilton, of New York; James McCosh, 
LL. D., of Princeton, N. J.; J. H. Munro, 
D. D., of Philadelphia; T.H. Robinson, D. D., 
of Harrisburg, Pa.; John Hall, D. D., of New 
York; A. C. McClelland, of Pittsburg, Pa.; and 
Messrs. William E. Dodge, Jr., Morris K. Jes- 
sup, John Wanamaker, and J. Blair Scribner. 
The Assembly also, ‘‘in view of the fact that 
the question of calling a Presbyterian Council 
_ Was suggested in the Assembly of 1873, and 
further considered in the Assembly of 1874, 
and answered in the Assembly of 1875,” ap- 
pointed the moderators of these three Assem- 
blies, viz.: the Rev. Howard Crosby, D. D., 
LL. D., 1873; the Rev. Samuel Wilson, D. D., 
LL. D., 1874; and the Rev. Edward D. Morris, 
D.D., 1875, together with the stated clerk, the 
Rey. Edwin F. Hatfield, D. D., as delegates to 
the London meeting, with power to substi- 
tute or add to their number ministers or lay- 
men. The following overture, providing for 
what was called a term or rotary eldership, 
had been submitted to the Presbyteries by the 
General Assembly of 1874: 

Art, VIII. If any particular Church, by a vote of 
members in full communion, shall prefer to elect 
ruling elders for a limited time in the exercise of 
their functions, this may be done; provided the full 
time be not less than three years, and the Session be 
made to consist of three classes, one of which only 
shall be elected every year; and, provided, that 
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elders once ordained shall not be divested of the 
ottice when they are not reélected, but shall be en- 
titled to represent that particular Chureh in the high- 
est judicatories, when appointed by the Sessions or 
the Presbytery. 


The number of Presbyteries connected with 
ths General Assembly was 178, of which 87 
constituted a majority. Answers to the over- 
ture had been received from 139 Presbyteries, 
of which 100 had answered in the affirmative, 
36 had answered in the negative, and three 
were returned as equally divided. It being 
shown that a majority of all the Presbyteries 
had answered in the affirmative, the overtures 
were declared as an additional section of the 
form of government, and as a part of the con- 
stitution of the Church. 

The committee appointed by the General 
Assembly in 1878, and continued in 1874, to 
confer with a committee of the General Synod 
of the Reformed Church in America, reported 
that that Church declined to enter into nego- 
tiations for union, but would consider plans for 
codperation in certain departments of work. 
The committee were continued, and were au- 
thorized to confer upon this subject. The com- 
mittee appointed to consider the subject of par- 
ticipation in the Centennial Celebration of 
American Independence reported that they 
had designated the Rev. A. J. Macgill, D. D. ; 
the Rev. E. H. Gillette, D. D.; the Rev. Samuel 
Wilson, D. D.; the Rev. E. P, Humphreys, 
D.D.; and the Rey. William Adams, D. D., to 
deliver five of the historical discourses contem- 
plated in the plan for a celebration which had 
been adopted by the previous General Assem- 
bly, and that these gentlemen had all accepted 
their appointments. The historical sketches of 


the several boards and other agencies estab- — 


lished by the General Assembly would be pre- 
pared by persons designated by the boards and 
agencies. The Assembly reiterated its former 
declarations on the subject of temperance. 
Parents were advised to pay greater attention 
to the religious instruction of children at home. 
The Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals were commended. 

The Rev. E. D. Morris, Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, was born 
in Utica, N. Y., in 1825, and was graduated at 
Yale College in 1849, and at the Theological 
Seminary at Auburn, N. Y.,in 1852. He was 
afterward pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church at Auburn, until 1855, when he ac- 
cepted a call to the Second Presbyterian Church 
of Columbus, Ohio. In 1868 he was called to 
the chair of Ecclesiastical History and Church 
Polity in Lane Theological Seminary, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and in 1874 he succeeded the Rev. 
Henry A. Nelson, D. D., as Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology in the same institution. 

II. PrespyTeERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
Sra rrs.—The following is the general summary 
of the statistics of this Church, as published in 
the ‘Minutes of the General Assembly of 1875.” 
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The statistics for 1874 are also given for com- 


parison : : 

MISCELLANEOUS. 1874. 1875. 

Synods in connection with the General 
AEROMIDI Vice cisiaicls alee sxaters aracenve ais Tend 12 12 
IPPESDY LEMON 5:che's visi viele soe visiore'stasisieivisie 64 64 
Ministers and licentiates.............. 1,056 1,084 
Candidates for the ministry........... 199 187 
Number of churches, ............0008. 1,764 1,797 
LICENSOR! sat tisc sc'sore cavesnesiccsaes 63 48 
Ordin AilOns Fa oi wisceiocsierscio.ceieicicte + eset 45 41 
Wrintallationg ss. .,cS5crccsn cecedesesces 65 70 
Pastoral relations dissolved........... 85 46 
Churches organized... ..........eeee00 49 56 
Churches’ dissolved... 60.2: 0cccses8e00 10 15 

Ministers received from other denomi- 
DBUONA Sc nce sidarecatin eesce eines tire eis 5 (s 

Ministers dismissed to other denomi- 

TIBUMODB w:2.5:60s(os/s sive ss eles sel se isis ciara 3 

SOBIORG a onss bowed sind treee Sbtusinvisww cl eaeneenuan 5,085 
D@aGOUS, «. s:ks,0005' sini atA pyaniolara cistete sl eeicreetante ce 2,867 
Members added on examination....... 7,129 8,616 
Members added on certificate......... 8,429 2,867 
Whole number of communicants...... 105,956 | 107,334 

. Churches not reporting (exclusive of 
my ynod OF Missourt)......5...ccssceees 78 123 
EMIS POPUROG. cc ncck es codecs nave ds 2,017 2,488 
nfonts baptized ss ....0svcscgcencccce 4,249 4,698 
Number of baptized non-communicants].......... 21,075 

Children in Sabbath-schools and Bible- 
GIRBBO RY Fi52, cic Gla witlsp old,o'e civieie'« zs sikeatein 60,293 67,056 

MONEY CONTRIBUTED. 

Sustentation and presbyterial domestic 
SIONS desis Sec tiptatiie we undies $55;986 1 occ. 
MPR ae cob coy cntee enicew etl Soabeee nes $34,665 
MAVANGOUBUG LON <osic- ce ois 5 sere ck sone d's vie siege are 20,675 
WORMEB TINGIONG. <6. s60600s0ccacnees 28,958 83,682 
IAUCHUGU. eit7 fais ais wicks sees cic alvic'e ed es 51,360 88,750 
SF UDO ELON yc. ors\e c's’ aia: o. Stole (eis slotve's baie 15,803 13,180 
PTI cheeses tis pes 'isintsd Coleus os facaeiweoe os 11,707 
WRVAHOHTONG 63. aceon Ss bese Sees cuces 9,918 9,135 
gt a 484,164 | 550,270 
Congregational purposes............. 896,641 899,583 
MIBCOUGRCOUS . scc.cbatncesisicdesccacce: 68,631 55,412 

MR date tases se seas esas sks $1,167,461 | $1,157,057 


The missionary force consisted of twenty- 
seven ordained missionaries, eight of whom 
were natives of the countries in which they 
were laboring, twenty-seven assistant mission- 


aries from the United States, and sixteen native 


helpers, or seventy laborers in all. Sixteen 
principal stations had been established, of 


which six were in the Indian country of the 


United States, one in Mexico, two in the 
United States of Colombia, two in Brazil, one 
in Italy, two in Greece, and one in China. 
Each of these stations was occupied by one or 
more ordained ministers. There were besides 
between fifteen and twenty out-stations where 
stated preaching was maintained, and ten 
schools of various grades, with upward of four 
hundred pupils. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States met at St. Louis, 
Mo., May 20th. The Rey. M. D. Hoge, D. D., 
of Virginia, was chosen moderator. The com- 
mittee who had been appointed to confer with 
a committee of the Reformed Church of Amer- 
ica with reference to a plan for the codpera- 
tion of the two bodies in certain departments 
of the work of missions and publication, re- 
ported that a conference of the two commit- 
tees had been held in the city of New York, 
January 15th, and that a plan of codperation 
had been agreed upon. The plan was laid be- 
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fore the Assembly, and recommended for adop- 
tion. The committee who had been appointed 
at the previous meeting of the General Assem- 
bly “‘to meet with the committee appointed 
by the Northern General Assembly, and enter 
fully into conference concerning the removal 
of those causes which have heretofore pre- 
vented fraternal relations between the two 
Churches,” reported a full minute of the pro- 
ceedings of the joint meeting of the commit- 
tees held at Baltimore, June 27th. The con- 
ference had failed to accomplish the object for 
which it met. The committee were discharged, 
and the Assembly ordered the following min- 
nute to be made: 

This Assembly, in the name of the whole Church, 
tenders special thanks to the committee of confer- 
ence for the diligence, fidelity, and Christian pru- 
dence, with which they have discharged the delicate 
and important trust committed to them, and, while 
regretting the failure of the conference as to its chief 
end, hereby approves in general the course of the 
committee, and, in particular, approves and indorses, 
as satisfactory tothe Southern Church, the condition 
precedent to fraternal relations suggested by our 
committee, viz.: ‘“‘If your Assembly could see its 
way clear to say in a few plain words to this effect— 
that these obnoxious things were said and done in 
times of great excitement, and are to be regretted, 
and that now, in a calm review, the imputations cast 
upon the Southern Church, of schism, heresy, and 
blasphemy, are disapproved—that would end the 
difficulty at once.’ 


The subject of the proposed Federal Union 
of the Presbyterian Churches of the World 
was carefully considered and discussed. A 
‘Committee on Confederation of the Presby- 
terian Churches of the World” was appoint- 
ed, with authority to correspond with similar 
committees of other Presbyterian bodies in 
reference to the constitution to be proposed in 
the contemplated General Council, and, if they 
(the committee) should deem it wise and prac- 
ticable, to appoint delegates to the proposed 
Conference to be held in London, July 21, 1875. 
The committee decided in favor of sending 
delegates to the Conference, and appointed as 
such the Rey. Dr. Stuart Robinson, the Rey. 
Dr. J. A. Lefevre, and the Rev. Dr. M. D. Hoge. 
The following resolution was passed, and the 
committee contemplated by it was appointed: 


. Whereas, The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, in the United States, did at its first 
organization in 1861, and also at various times since, 
finally and distinctly declare its conviction as to the 
nature and function of the Church of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, especially as to its non-secular and non-po- 
litical character; and— 

‘Whereas, Notwithstanding this it may be that cer- 
tain expressions have been inadvertently admitted 
into some of the papers on our records, which it is 
alleged are inconsistent with the well-considered 
and formal views aforesaid: theréfore— 

Feesolved, That this subject be referred to a com- 
mittee of three whose duty it shall be to make a 
careful examination, and make a report to the next 
General Assembly, to the end that no vestige of 
anything inconsistent with the clearly-defined posi- 
tion of our Assemblies may be left to impair the 
testimony of our Church upon this vital point. 


A committee was appointed to take ‘into 
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consideration the subject of establishing an 
institute for the education of colored preach- 
ers, with instructions, if they deem it expe- 
dient and practicable, to digest a plan for the 
organization, management, and support of such 
a school, and report to the next Assembly. 

Ill. Unrrep PreEsBYTERIAN CHURCH OF 
Norra AmericA.—The following is a general 
summary of the statistics of this Church as 
they were reported to the General Assembly 
in May: Number of synods, 8; of presbyteries, 
56; of ministers, 611; of licentiates, 74; of 
congregations, 777; of mission-stations, 34; of 
members, 76,063; of adults baptized, 500; of 
infants baptized, 3,961; of Sunday-schools, 636; 
of officers and teachers in the same, 6,311; of 
Sunday-school scholars, 53,232; amount of con- 
tributions by Sunday-schools, $24,234. 

Contributions: For salaries of pastor’s, 
$451,695; for congregational expenses, $255,- 
525; to the boards, $103,025; general contri- 
butions, $62,318; total contributions, $872,- 
758; legacies, $21,237 ; average amount of con- 
tribution per member, $12.31; average salary 
of pastors, $1,012. 

The total receipts of the Board of Educa- 
tion were reported to have been for the year 
$10,457.88; and its expenditures, $9,484.52. 
Twenty-eight students had received aid from 
the funds of the Church through this board, of 
whom thirteen were students of theology. The 
Board of Publication reported that their total 
assets were $119,874.90; of which $49,147.49 
were in the shape of real estate, and $3,411.32 
cash. Their liabilities were $25,265.43. The 
board had a capital stock of $94,609.47. The 
sales had been $23,103.17. 

The General Assembly of the United Pres- 
byterian Church of North America met at 
Wooster, Ohio, May 26th. The Rev. W. W. 
Barr, D. D., was chosen moderator. Each 
Synod under the care of the Assembly was di- 
rected to spend at least one session in each 
year in conference on the subject of Sunday- 
schools. Special services of prayer and preach- 
ing, in which the laymen should be encouraged 
to participate, were recommended to the con- 
gregations to be held at convenient times 
throughout the year. The Benevolent Boards 
of the Church had heretofore filled all vacancies 
in their number by nominations made by them- 
selves. It wasfound that under this system one 
person was often chosen to serve in two or 
more boards at the same time. In order to 
obviate this difficulty, the Assembly created a 
standing committee on nominations whose duty 
it should be to nominate persons to fill the va- 
cancies occurring in all the boards each year. 
The Assembly presented the following as an 
outline of what should be the educational policy 
of the Church: 

1. So to equip and endow her existing col- 
leges as to fit them for doing their work as 
efficiently as possible. 

2. Not to establish any additional colleges 
until this work has been fully accomplished, 
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and until the Church is able and willing to 
make the new enterprise successful. 

3. To make all its institutions thoroughly 
Christian in both form and fact. The Board 
of Freedmen’s Missions were directed to pro- 
ceed immediately to erect the necessary build- 
ings for a mission training-school among the 
freedmen, and to open the school as soon as 
possible. The Associate Reformed Synod of 
the South was invited to codperate in this 
work. The resolution of the Associate Re- 
formed Synod of the South to codperate with 
the General Assembly in its mission-work was 
acknowledged, and the hope was expressed that 
‘the time is approaching when more intimate 
relations (between the two bodies) may be es- 
tablished.” The Assembly again adopted reso- 
lutions against the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors. 

. The committee appointed by the previous 
General Assembly on the subject of confedera- 
tion of Presbyterian Churches reported that it 
had met with the committees of the other 
churches which had approved of the move- 
ment, and had arranged a plan of confederation, 
and had participated in the call for a council 
to be held in London, in July, 1875. The ac- 
tion of the committee was approved. 

The following resolutions bearing on this 
subject were adopted : 

Whereas, Several churches adhering to Presbyte- 
rian polity and Calvinistic doctrine are, on conscien- 
tious grounds, Laat to the use of uninspired 
hymns in the worship of God; and— 

hereas, The inspired Book of Psalms has been 
acknowledged by every branch ot the Church of 
Christ, at least by every Presbyterian one, to con- 
me matter suitable for praise in the service of song ; 
ana— 

Whereas, The exclusive use of the hymns em- 
braced in this sacred collection by the proposed con- 
federation in its meetings would not only evince a 
generous regard for the cherished convictions of 
many Presbyterians, but also, it is believed, tend to 
prove and promote the unity of the Church of Christ: 
therefore— 

Resolved, That this Assembly, respectfully but 
earnestly, asks that, in the particular referred to, 
the ‘* consensus of the Reformed Churches”’ be re- 
spected by the confederation in its devotional exer- 
cises, and that a specific guarantee to this effect 
be incorporated in the constitution which may be 
adopted. 

esoled, Further, that our committee be directed 
to urge this matter, by letter or otherwise, in the 
convention about to be held in London. 

IV. Associate ReForMED PRESBYTERIAN 
Cuurcu.—The Associate Reformed Synod of 
the South met at Due West, 8S. C., September 
23d. The Rev. James A. Lowry was chosen 
moderator. An arrangement for codperation 
in missionary work had been effected with the 
Board of Missions of the United Presbyterian — 
Church, under which Miss Mary E. Galloway 
had joined the mission of that Church in Egypt, — 
to be supported by the Synod. <A report was 
made of the action of the Conference held at — 
London in July, for the formation of an Alliance 
of the Presbyterian Churches of the world. 
The Synod of the year before had given a gen- 
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eral approval of the object of this council, al- 
though it was not actually represented in it. 
A resolution was adopted, again approving the 
object of the Alliance, and the constitution 
which had been adopted by the Conference in 
London. The Rev. James Boyce, D. D., was 
appointed a delegate to represent the Synod 
at the Conference to be held at Edinburgh, 
Scotland, in 1876. 

Committees appointed by the General As- 
sembly of the United Presbyterian Church 
and by the Associate Reformed Synod of the 
South for that purpose, met in Baltimore, De- 
‘cember 15th, to confer with reference to co- 
operation of the two bodies in such depart- 
ments of their respective works as admitted 
of it. ‘The conference resulted in the adoption 
of resolutions recommending a plan which 
will be submitted in 1876 to the General As- 
sembly of the United Presbyterian Church 
and to the Associate Reformed Synod of the 


‘South for adoption. 


V. ReErorMep PRESBYTERIAN CHUROHES.— 
The General Synod of the Reformed Presbyte- 
rian Church in North America met at Coulter- 
ville, Randolph County, Ill., May 19th. The 
Rev. A. R. Gailey, of the Chicago Presbytery, 
waschosen moderator. The Committee on a 
Federative Union of the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Churches submitted a report on the 
joint meeting of the committees of the several 
denominations, held in:.New York in April. 
The General Synod disapproved of the course 
pursued by the committee, and resolved to take 
no further action on the subject at present. 
The measures taken by the General Synod to 
obtain possession of the property of a church 
in Philadelphia which had suspended relations 
with it were referred by the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania in 1873 to 8. C. Perkins, Esq., 
Master in Chancery. He gave a decision in 


_ January, 1875, adverse to the claims: of the 


General Synod, and embodying the following 
points: 

1. That in Pennsylvania the law ‘‘ requires an ex- 
amination by the civil court of the ecclesiastical con- 
stitution, rules, and regulations,” of the party ap- 
plying for relief. 

2. That, to obtain relief from the civil court, the 
ecclesiastical court must be able to show that it has 
acted up to its own laws and regulations. 

8. That the Reformed Presbyterian Synod, in this 
case, has not acted in accordance with its own con- 
stitution and laws, but in violation of them, and 
therefore it denies the relief sought. 


The other branch of the Church, the ‘Synod 
of the Reformed Presbyterian Church,” met at 
Coulterville, Ill., May 26th. The Rev. James 
Kennedy, of New York City, was chosen 
moderator. The Rey. J. R. W. Sloane, D. D., 
the Rey. J. L. McCartney, and Elder Walter 
T. Miller, of New York, were appointed com- 
missioners to the General Council of Presby- 
terian Churches, which was called to meet in 
London on the 21st of July. No specific in- 
structions were issued to the commissioners, 
but it was distinctly understood by all that the 


testimony of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
on the subject of Scriptural Psalmody, and 
other distinctive points, should be carefully 
guarded. 

VI. CumMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CuuRCH.— 
The minutes of the General Assembly of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church for 1875 
give the names of 1,225 ministers, who are 
distributed among the States as follows: Ten- 
nessee, 266; Missouri, 174; Texas, 168; Illi- 
nois, 129; Arkansas, 101; Kentucky, 98; Mis- 
sissippi, 60; Alabama, 54; Indiana, 29; Cali- 
fornia, 20; Iowa, 20; Kansas, 19; Pennsyl- 
vania, 19; Oregon, 14; Ohio, 13; Georgia, 
12; Washington Territory, 7; Choctaw Na- 
tion, 6; Nebraska, 6; Colorado, 5; Louisiana, 
8; Nevada, 1; New York, 1. The minutes 
also give a list of 263 licentiates, and of 207 
candidates for the ministry, making the total 
number of ministers, licentiates, and candi- 
dates, 1,695. 

The forty-fifth General Assembly of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church met at Jefferson, 
Texas, May 20th. The Rev. W. 8S. Campbell, 
D. D., of Illinois, was elected moderator. The 
Assembly declared that the Sunday-schools of 
the Church should be under the. supervision 
and control of the pastors and sessions of the 
congregations, and urged the importance of 
parental training of children in the doctrines 
and usages of the Church, and of catechetical 
instruction. The decisions of former General 
Assemblies that ‘‘to use or in any way encour- 
age the use of intoxicating drinks as a beverage 
is an immorality, and merits the censure of the 
Church,” were reiterated. 

VII. PrespyTErIAN CuuroH oF CaNADA.— 
The following are summaries of the statistical 
returns of the churches which have united in 
the Presbyterian Church of Canada: Presby- 
terian Church of Canada in connection with the 
Church of Scotland: Ministers, 141; average 
stipend, $842; congregations, 179; communi- 
cants, 17,247; teachers in the Sunday-schools, 
1,193; scholars in the same, 13,401. Canada 
Presbyterian Church: Ministers, 338; average 
stipend, $700; congregations, 650; communi- 
cants, 50,702; teachers in the Sunday-schools, 
4,097; scholars in the same, 43,536. Presby- 
terian Church of the Lower Provinces: Minis- 
ters, 124; average stipend, $947; congrega- 
tions, 138; communicants, 18,082; teachers in 
the Sunday-schools, 1,710; scholars in the 
same, 13,401. Presbyterian Church of the 
Maritime Provinces in connection with the 
Church of Scotland: Ministers, 81; average 
stipend, $840; congregations, 41 ; elders, 228; 
communicants, 4,622; teachers in the Sunday- 
schools, 474; scholars in the same, 4,970. 
Total: Ministers, 634; congregations, 1,119; 
communicants, 90,653 ; teachers in the Sunday- 
schools, 7,471; scholars in the same, 78,394. 

The General Assembly and the three Synods 
met for the last time as separate organizations, 
Tuesday morning, June 15th. After being 


constituted, each marched, with its moderator 
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at its head, to the Victoria Hall, where the 
joint meeting was held. The four moderators 
occupied seats together upon the platform. 
After devotional exercises, the minutes of the 
last meetings of the several synods were read 
by their respective clerks. The Rev. William 
Reid, joint Clerk of the Canada Presbyterian 
Church, the oldest of the clerks in point of 
ordination, read the preamble and basis of 
union with the accompanying resolutions. The 
preamble and basis are as follows: 


The Presbyterian Church of Canada in connection 
with the Church of Scotland, the Canada Presby- 
terian Church, the Church of the Maritime Provinces 
in connection with the Church of Scotland, and the 
Presbyterian Church of the Lower Provinces, hold- 
ing the same doctrine peo tee and discipline ; 
believing that it would be for the glory of God an 
the advancement of the cause of Christ that the 
should unite and thus form one Presbyterian Chure 
in the Dominion, independent of all other churches 
in its jurisdiction, and under authority to Christ 
alone, the Head of his Church and Head over all 
things to the Church, agree to unite on the following 
basis to be subscribed by the moderators of the 
respective churches, in their name and on their 
behalf : 

1. The Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
being the word of God, are the only infallible rule 
of faith and morals. 

2. The Westminster Confession of Faith shall form 
the subordinate standard of the Church ; the Larger 
and Shorter Catechisms shall be adopted by the 
Church and appointed to be used for the instruction 
of the people; it being distinctly understood that 
nothing contained in the aforesaid Confession and 
Catechisms regarding the power and duty of the 
civil magistrate shall be held to sanction any views 
or principles inconsistent with full liberty of con- 
science in matters of religion. 

8. The government and worship of this Church 
shall be in accordance with the recognized princi- 
ples and practice of Presbyterian Churches as laid 
down generally in ‘“‘The Form of Presbyterian 
Church Government,” andin ‘The Directory for 
the Public Worship of God.” 

The resolutions accompanying the articles 
provide more definitely for the adjustment of 
various interests of the uniting churches and 
other details which it seemed necessary to ar- 
range in advance of union. Each of the four 
moderators then signed the engrossed copy of 
the preamble, basis, and resolutions, the mem- 
bers of each Synod rising to their feet during 
the act in attestation of their approval. In 
affixing his signature, each moderator made 
the following declaration: ‘‘In the name and 
by the appointment of ” (here follows the 
name of the Church), ‘TI affix my signature to 
the above articles and resolutions now read.” 
The Rev. P. G. McGregor, of the Synod of 
the Lower Provinces, the oldest of the moder- 
ators in point of ordination, then declared the 
Union consummated in the following terms: 

The moderators of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, in connection with the Church of Scotland, 
of the Canada Presbyterian Church, of the Presby- 
terian Church of the Lower Provinces, and of the 
Presbyterian Church of the Maritime Provinces 
having signed the terms of union in the name of 
their respective churches, I declare these churches 
do form one Church, to be known and designated as 
the Presbyterian Church of Canada. 
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The Rev. John Cook, D.D., Principal of 
Morrin College, Quebec, was chosen Moderator 
of the Assembly of the united Church. The 
Assembly the next day addressed itself to the 
business of adjusting the organization of the 
Church. Five synods were constituted, to be 
known as the Synods of the Maritime Provinces, 
of Montreal and Ottawa, of Toronto, of Hamil- 
ton and London, and of Manitoba. It was ar- 
gued that the next General Assembly should 
consist of all the ministers and elders of the 
Church. A committee was appointed to pre- 
pare a draft act for the future organization of 
the General Assembly, to be presented for the 
consideration of the presbyteries. A standing 
committee was elected, to be charged with the 
consideration of ecclesiastical procedure, par- 
liamentary legislation, synodical functions, 
financial, missionary, and other schemes, to 
meet in Montreal, on the ensuing 1st of Sep- 
tember, and to report to the next General As- 
sembly. 

VIII. Cavrox or Scottanp.—The General 
Assembly of the Established Church of Scot- 
land met at Edinburgh, May 20th. The Rev. 
Dr. James Sellar was chosen moderator. The 
Committee on Christian Life and Work re- 
ported that returns had been received from 
711 parishes, which showed that, out of a pop- 
ulation of 1,386,077, 681,635 belonged to the 
Established Church; and that 1,121 parishes 
and chapels had voluntarily contributed £272,- 
588 during the year, or £41,706 more than had 
been reported the year before by 1,171 parishes. 

IX. Free Cuvrcn or Scottanp.—The Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland 
met at Edinburgh, May 20th. The Rev. Dr. 
Alexander Stuart, of Edinburgh, convener of 
the Jewish Mission, was chosen moderator. 
The financial report showed the income of the 
several funds of the Church from March 31, 
1874, to March 31, 1875, to have been: of the 
sustentation fund, £163,168 ; of the local 
building fund, £61,631; of the congregational 
fund, £158,906; of the fund for missjons and 
education, £93,857; miscellaneous, £47,862: 
total, £525,424. The exhibit showed a total 
increase for the year of £14,340. The report 
of the colleges stated that during the last ses- 
sion 116 students had attended in Edinburgh, 
56 in Glasgow, and 22 in Aberdeen. Report 
was made that the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church was prepared to accept the formula of 
the Free Church, with reference to union. A 
committee was appointed to prepare an over- 
ture on the subject, to be submitted to the . 
presbyteries. . 

X. RerorMep PresByTERIAN CHURCH OF 
Scottanp.—The Synod of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland met at Glasgow, 
early in May. The number of members of the 
Church was reported to be 57,335; and the 
contributions for the year, for all purposes, 
had been £138,724. The previous Synod had 
taken steps toward negotiation for union with 
the Free Church of Scotland. It was now de- 
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cided, by a vote of 56 to 4, to unite with that 
Church, if no objection was interposed on its 
art. 

‘ XI. Unirep PresByTERIAN OnvRoH IN Soort- 
LAND.—The statistical reports of this Church, 
made to the General Synod in May, showed 
it to have 616 congregations, 187,761 members, 
11,857 Sunday-school teachers, and 84,224 
scholars in Sunday-schools. The total income 
of the Church during the past year had been 
£364,023; of this amount, £346,934 were from 
sources rated as ‘“‘ordinary”’ ones; £260,990 
of it were contributed for congregational, and 
£85,943 for benevolent missionary purposes. 
The average ratio of contributions through the 
Church was reckoned to be £1 17s. per mem- 
ber. Six hundred ministers were enjoying an 
average stipend of £240 sterling a year. In 
the ten years ending December 31, 1874, the 
Church had raised an aggregate of £3,901,297 
from voluntary contributions. 

_ XII. Enerisn Prespyter1An Cuuronu.—The 
following statistics of this Church were report- 


ed at the meeting of the Synod, May 3d: Num- 


ber of charges, 153; of ministers, 1388; of com- 
municants, 26,856; of Sunday-school teachers, 
2,935; of Sunday-school scholars, 27,784. The 
total income of the Church for the year was 
£95,791. The following items of receipts were 
specifically given: for stipends, £34,739; for 
the college, £1.668; for the sustentation fund, 
£16,531 (making an equal dividend of £150); 
for the Continental Mission, £269; for the 
church-building fund, £2,629; for the debt-ex- 
tinction fund, £3,757. 

XIII. Irish Prespyter1aN Cuurcu.—The 
statistical reports of this Church, as presented 
to the General Assembly in June, showed the 
number of communicants to be 109,156. The 
_ entire amount raised for all church purposes 
was £142,459,155, or £6,310 more than were 
raised the preceding year. The amount of 
church debts was £53,519, an increase of £9,- 
138. 

The Assembly unanimously resolved to ad- 
here firmly to the principle of united non-sec- 
tarian education as opposed to the denomina- 
tional system, expressed its condemnation of 


the proposal to establish non-vested training- _ 


colleges, and approved the model schools as 
being the essential and most valuable part of 
the national system. Favorable reports were 
received from the Belfast and Derry Colleges. 

XIV. ALLiIANoE oF PRESBYTERIAN AND RE- 
FORMED CuurcHES.—A delegate meeting of the 
several branches of the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Churches in America was held in the 
city of New York, in December, 1874, to con- 
sider the subject of a Federal Union of the 
Presbyterian and Reformed Churches of the 
World. This meeting appointed a committee to 
prepare a draft for a constitution for the pro- 
posed confederation, to be considered at the 
General Conference of Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Churches, to be held in London on the 
21st of July, 1875. The committee held its 
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final meeting April 20th, when a draft of a 
proposed constitution of a confederation of Re- 
Jormed Churches holding to the Presbyterian 
system was submitted and unanimously ap- 
proved. Several of the most important points 
in this draft were embodied in the constitution 
ultimately adopted in London. 

A meeting for the organization of an alliance 
of Reformed Churches throughout the world, 
holding to the Presbyterian system, was held 
in London, July 20th to 23d. The following 
churches were represented, either by delegates 
or by letters approving the movement, viz.: 
the Presbyterian Church of the United States 
of America; the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States (Southern); the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church (Old School) of the United 
States; the Reformed Church in America; the 
Presbyterian Church in England; the Synod 
of the Church of Scotland in England; the 
Calvinistic Methodists of North and South 
Wales; the Established Church of Scotland ; 
the Free Church of Scotland; the United Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland; the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland; the Presby- 
terian Church of Ireland; the Presbyterian 
Church of Canada; the Evangelical French 
Church of Canada; the Presbyterian Church 
of Otago, New Zealand; the Presbyterian 
Church of Victoria, Australia; the Presby- 
terian Church of New South Wales; the Re- 
formed Church of France; the Missionary 
Church of Belgium; the Evangelical Church 
of the Canton de Vaud; the Evangelical Church 
of Neufchatel; the Waldensian Church of Italy ; 
the Protestant Church of Spain; the Free 
Church of Germany; the old Reformed Church 
of Betheim, East Friesland. A letter of sym- 
pathy was also read from representatives of 
the Hungarian Reformed Churches. About 
ninety delegates were actually present; and 
took part inthe proceedings. The Rev. James 
McCosh, D. D., of Princeton, N. J., was chosen 
moderator of the meeting, and ultimately Presi- 
dent of the Alliance. 

The following constitution for the Alliance 
was unanimously adopted : 


GENERAL PRESBYTERIAN COUNCIL. 
PREAMBLE. 


Whereas, Churches holding the Reformed faith, 
and organized on Presbyterian principles, are found, 
though under a variety of names, in different parts 
of the world; and— 

Whereas, Many of those were long wont to main- 
tain close relations, but are at chp. united by no 
visible bond, whether of fellowship or of work ; and— 

Whereas, In the providence of God the time 
seems to have come when they may all more fully 
manifest their essential oneness, have closer com- 
munion with each other, and promote great causes 


. by joint action : 


It is agreed to form a Presbyterian Alliance to 
meet in General Council from time to time, in order 
to confer upon matters of common interest, and to 
further the ends for which the Church has been con- 
stituted by her Divine Lord and only King. In 
forming this Alliance the Presbyterian Churches do 
not mean to change their fraternal relations with 
other churches, but will be ready as heretofore to 
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join with them in Christian fellowship, and in ad- 
vancing the cause of the Redeemer on the general 
principle maintained and taught in the Reformed 
Confession, that the Church of God on earth, though 
composed of many members, is one body in the 
Communion of the Holy Ghost, of which body Christ 
is the Supreme Head, and the Scriptures alone the 
infallible law. 


ARTICLES. 


I. Destenation.—This Alliance shall be known as 
‘¢ The Alliance of the Reformed Churches through- 
out the world holding the Presbyterian system.” 

II. Memsersure.—Any church organized on Pres- 
byterian principles which holds the supreme author- 
ity of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
in matters of faith and morals, and whose creed is 
in harmony with the Consensus of the Reformed 
Confessions, shall be eligible for admission into the 
Alliance. 

Ill, Tue Counc. 1. Uts Meetings.—The Alliance 
shall meet in General Council ordinarily once in 
three years. 

2. Its Constituency.—The Council shall consist of 
delegates being ministers and ruling elders appoined 
by the churches forming the Alliance, the number 
from each church being regulated bya plan sanc- 
tioned by the Council, regard being had generally to 
the number of congregations in the several churches, 
The delegates, as far as practicable, to consist of an 
equal number of ministers and ruling elders. The 
Council may, on a recommendation of a committee 
on business, invite Presbyterian brethren not dele- 
gates to offer suggestions, to deliver addresses, and 
to read papers. 

3. Jts Powers.—The Council shall have power to 
decide upon the applications of churches desiring to 
join the Alliance; it shall have the power to enter- 
tain and consider topics which may be brought be- 
fore it by any church represented in the Council, or 
by any member of the Council, on their being trans- 
mitted in the manner hereinafter provided; but it 
shall not interfere with the existing creed or consti- 
tution of any church in the Alliance, or with its in- 
ternal order or external relations. 

4, Its Objects—The Council shall consider ques- 
tions of general interest to the Presbyterian commu- 
nity ; it shall seek the welfare of churches, especially 
such as are weak or persecuted; it shall gather and 
disseminate information concerning the kingdom of 
Christ throughout the world; it shall commend the 
Presbyterian system as Scriptural, and as combining 
simplicity, efficiency, and adaptation to all times 
and conditions; it shall also entertain all subjects 
directly connected with the work of evangelization, 

such as the relation of the Christian-Church to the 
evangelization of the world, the distribution of mis- 
sion-work, the combination of church energies, 
especially in reference to great cities and destitute 
districts; the training of ministers; the use of the 
press; colportage; the religious instruction of the 
oung ; the sanctification of the Sabbath ; systematic 
eneficence; the suppression of intemperance and 
other prevailing vices; and the best method of op- 
al infidelity and Romanism. 

5. lts Methods.—The Council shall seek to guide 
and stimulate public sentiment by papers read, by 
addresses delivered and published, by the circula- 
tion of information respecting the allied churches 
and their missions, by the exposition of Scriptural 
principles and by defenses of the truth, by commu- 


nicating the minutes of its proceedings to the su-. 


preme courts of the churches forming the Alliance, 
and by such other action as is in accordance with its 
constitution and objects. 

6. Committee on Business.—The Council at each 
general meeting shall appoint a Committee on Busi- 
ness, through which all commissions and notices of 
subjects proposed to be discussed shall pass. The 
committee appointed at one general meeting shall 
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act provisionally so far as is necessary in preparing 
for the following meeting. 

IV. CuancEe or Constitution.—No change shall 
be made in this constitution except on a motion 
made at one general meeting of Council, not objected 
to by a majority of the churches, and carried by a 
two-thirds vote at the next general meeting. 


The first meeting of the Council was appoint- 
ed to be held at Edinburgh on the first Tuesday 
in July, 1876. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
The Protestant Episcopal Almanae and Direc- 
tory for 1876 gives the following statistics of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, China, Japan, and Africa, for 1874-75 : 


DIOCESES AND MIS-_ | Confirma-}| Communi- 

SIONS. tions cans, | Cones 
Alabama ei scsusicrsavieae 266 8,575 $44,922 76 
AIDEN Ys. cincacase seule aie 108TH weeks 191,855 10 
ATEADOOE, cis cicescneeasl | Seace - keand bl pee 
Calitornint sa = a. sa nences 822 2,520 118,299 85 
Central New York...... &30 10,315 209,170 98 
Central Pennsylvania,... 623 6,833 (0,454 
Connecticut ........00.. 1,004 | 17,527 422,269 69 
Delawarec.is sc tscnscass 185 1,891 27,986 66 
HABCON 3; ciclsevalcleles Se cine 175 2,227 88,329 43 
WIOTIGR sci sasccc sevens] sasecd * caste | \hp een 
Fond du: Lae\..6563.5 565 128 1,841 29,108 16 
Georeiaysccs.cecs caucasian 420 8,953 66,884 42 
TMG is oe eo eoe eee: 211 7,199 144,587 84 
IOGIONS o5c0s:c asso cww cist 206 8,272 103,767 50 
LOWASis sos ase ces enec tens 81 8,251 420 
Kansas.... 70 1,100 6,344 14 
Kentucky: ....0tssvevests 895 4,064 707,845 94 
Long Island. sic. .scases 1,216 12,821 476,895 84 
LOuISIANG ).2%50cs sacs ces 238 8,778 66,9238 69 
MMSING hesicaccatei eects 182 2,014 975 16 
Marylazid... 225 wiststiets 1,190 16,823 881,622 07 
Massachusetts........... 1,154 13,071 582,963 16 
MACHIORI . occas coches 613 5,551 185,610 46 
MANN enOtR. is sci: eb ales oe 806 8,568 84,207 76 
aitesieeens ialecick best ae 250 1,869 20,0738 52 
Missouri..... soon bila uns 449 4,832 116,402 35 
Nebraska i330 8ei hehe 238 1,200 ve tee eee 
New Hampshire......... 178 1,706 16,198 05 
NOW 0 CLEGYs. sh5.0 a sare» te 602 6,445 207,871 18 
NOW. OPK, <0sceer hace 2,268; ZORee | . .stveemaee 
North Carolina.......... 572 4,211 40,749 54 
Northern New: Jersey...) . :%i%- hi) weSske ah . Memoeerer 
OhIlOs. et aisae sstaoeeaas 52 5,951 95,424 70 
Pennsylvania... .........| 1,788 20,906 | - 928,712 81 
Pittsburg. sic: saad toss 553 4,536 148,242 99 
Rhode Island ........... 408 5,481 160,337 10 
South Carolina.......... 869 4.439 78,893 54 
Southern Ohio.......... 91 4171 62,884 56 
TORNGRSES Fis. cx bicwoeies ae 876 8,699 44,152 36 
TORRE. cucctuscuesakeees 232 1,783 47,325 00 
Vermont is cst ease ous 255 2,846 48,747 84 

inginia. , oie denise dete 1,009 11,925 124,825 68 
Western Michigan....... 281 2,626 96,425 85 
Western New York..... 583 9,602 159,565 90 
Wisconsin ............ Af 875 8,358 723 41 
Oregon and Washington : 

mission Vcpetvews tase 103 742 26,426 98 
Dakota mission.......... 11 167 850 
Colorado and Wyoming... 57 708 5,007 96 
Nevada, ss sn cemeeake css 41 800 M 
Montana, Idaho, and 

Utah, Saks ek ce 52 450 21,876 81 
Indian missionary ag 

diction of Nebraska... 12 404 sas 
African missions........ 297 281 00 
China missions.......... 25 170 a0 Keen 
Japan missions.......... 15 SON ianhes eds 
Missionary district of 

Northern Texas....... 43 882 4,629 74 
Missionary district of 

Western Texas........ 56 445 12,593 89 

AEE. ples 6 vies Usb 22,095 | 261,003 | $6,899,805 94 


Number of bishops, 57; of bishops-elect, 3 ; 
of priests and deacons, 3,122; of baptisms, 
38,053; of candidates for orders, 298; of or- 
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dinations of deacons, 110; of ordinations of 
priests, 122; of Sunday-school teachers, 23,- 
448; of Sunday-school scholars, 235,948. 

The Church Almanac of the Protestant 
Episcopal Tract Society gives the following 
totals: Number of dioceses, 45; of missionary 
districts, 10; of bishops, 57; of bishops-elect, 5 ; 
of priests and deacons, 3,130; of ordinations 
of deacons, 101; of ordinations of priests, 114 ; 
of candidates for orders, 322; of baptisms, 
38,675 ; of confirmations, 22,503; of commu- 
nicants, 265,357; of Sunday-school teachers, 
23,340; of Sunday -school scholars, 218,400 ; 
amount of contributions, $6,851,983.27. 

The Journal of the Triennial General Con- 
vention of 1874 (first published in August, 
1875) gives the following elaborate summary 
of the statistics of this Church as they were re- 
‘ported to the General Convention in October, 
1874: 


PEN UEIOL OL CIOOONOR 6 6 ois cc's 5.00.8 cise di euete vus's 41 
Number of missionary jurisdictions............. 8 
Number of bishops and clergy....... Srsjayaiete siete 8,086 
Number of lay readers in twenty-one dioceses 

and six missionary jurisdictions....... Get bides 598 


Number of candidates for holy orders in thirty- 
seven dioceses and five missionary jurisdic- 


ALOUD cera c. ware dain ats (elaie a es starsiacs Scleic einige dlcsiole es 833 
Deacons ordained in thirty-eight dioceses and 

four missionary jurisdictions...........:..... 410 
Present number of deacons in thirty-eight dio- 

ceses and six missionary jurisdictions......... 278 
Priests ordained in thirty-eight dioceses and four 

missionary jurisdictions .....:.......sseeessee 810 
Present number of priests in thirty-eight dio- 

ceses and eight missionary jurisdictions....... 2,580 
Whole number of parishes in thirty-eight dio- 

ceses and four missionary jurisdictions........ 2,741 
Number of missions in thirty-two dioceses and 

five missionary jurisdictions.............-+06. 918 
Churches consecrated in thirty-seven dioceses 

and three missionary jurisdictions.......... a 204 
Whole number of churches and chapels in thirty- 

four dioceses and eight missionary jurisdictions 2,621 
Number of rectories in thirty-three dioceses and 

five missionary jurisdictions...............++. 763 
Number of families in twenty-two dioceses and 

three missionary jurisdictions................ 76,080 
Number of souls in sixteen dioceses and one 

MAISSIOHALY JUPISCICHION .|s foias os0.-s wdeiciee’ waiare 241,393 
Baptisms reported in 1871-74: 

Infants in thirty-nine dioceses and sey- 

en missionary jurisdictions.......... 164 

MACOUIGS DL BEINOLS de vies docs Save oaecica’ ¢ 22,120 

PROLAL PAPTISIN SD: satan ur tidy sie.ele ciee’e tu slaicma tee 122,640 
Confirmations in forty dioceses and seven mis- 

sionary jurisdictionS..........cecccecesescees 73,270 
Marriages in forty dioceses and seven mission- 

ary jurisdictions........ Nae dean Poe «dew aia a8 83,052 
Burials in thirty-nine dioceses and seven mis- . 

sionary jurisdictions.............se0...- ekas 59,738 
Communicants added in twenty-three dioceses 

and three missionary jurisdictions............ 42,331 
Communicants died in eighteen dioceses and two 

missionary jurisdictions. ................-+.206 4,423 
Present number of communicants in forty dio- 

ceses and eight missionary jurisdictions....... 282,359 
Number of Sanday-achact teachers in thirty- 

eight dioceses and four missionary jurisdictions 82,920 
Number of Sunday-school scholars in forty dio- 

ceses and five missionary jurisdictions........ 801,587 
Number of parish-school teachers in twenty-four 

dioceses and five missionary jurisdictions...... 2,500 
Number of parish-school scholars in twenty-four 

dioceses and five missionary jurisdictions...... 86,943 
Number of chureh hospitals in seventeen dio- . 

ceses and three missionary jurisdictions....... 34 
Number of church orphan asylums in twenty 

dioceses and one missionary jurisdiction...... 83 
Number of church homes in seventeen dioceses. 25 
Number of academic institutes in twenty-seven 

dioceses and two missionary jurisdictions..... 48 
Number of collegiate institutes .in sixteen dio- 

ceses and two missionary jurisdictions...,.... 19 
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Number of theological institutes in fifteen dio- 
ceses and two missionary jurisdictions........ 17 
Number of other institutes in twelve dioceses 
and two missionary jurisdictions............. 66 
Communion alms reported in thirty-one dioceses 
and one missionary jurisdiction............... $536,317 98 
Episcopal fund, total income in thirty-five dio- 
ceses and one missionary jurisdiction........- 442,186 20 
Diocesan expenditures, convention, etc., in thirty- 
SiX/GIOCEBES!. 5.0 sieges 6: aleie hete aimee sal cieass 199,564 21 
Offerings for diocesan missions in thirty-five dio- 
ceses and one missionary jurisdiction......... 456,417 25 
Offerings for domestic missions in thirty-four 
dioceses and two missionary jurisdictions..... 496,527 10 
Offerings for home missions for colored people in 
twenty-one dioceses and one missionary juris- 
ICH ON ele Meissner ciace siete cuiiekionie seein 34,494 52 
Offerings for Indian missions in sixteen dioceses 
and one missionary jurisdiction.............. 64,472 28 
Offerings for foreign missions in thirty-two dio- 
ceses and two missionary jurisdictions........ 231,701 76 
Offerings for education of the ministry in thirty 
QIOCORESE Re See a ieig ses bret eee ieee oe eres 170,031 00 
Offerings for aged and infirm clergy fund in 
twenty-four dioceses and one missionary juris- 
ICH OM ec fae le nactes sie oasis Siete Sie stelerere oe ereislaiake 125,522 02 
Offerings for widows and orphans of clergy in 
BOVENGIOCEREB sais ccc sae ssisbisee’s Wieslscssciepine 85,398 33 
Offerings for other and miscellaneous charities in 
min Gteen' Gloceses 52s sisstes oe oeie asec aarsins,onis Sac 830,316 98 


Total of charitable offerings and income in thirty- 

nine dioceses and seven missionary jurisdic- 

TOTS $5.05 eiscise rs sisleitiers uctoee eee sein cess dpiunicits 11,622,836 77 
Total of salaries and parochial expenses in twenty- 

HIVE CIOCESOS Ao cee cee mic ciee cules oeesee oe 6,400,167 88 
Total of religious contributions in thirty-nine dio- 

ceses and seven missionary jurisdictions...... 17,964,024 65 
Number of parishes not reporting in eighteen 

MIOCOBOH sissies ce saieausieiouiaie sists sible sisnisisinreiesis)« 803 


The General Convention of 1874 authorized 
the formation of anew diocese out of the south- 
ern part of the Diocese of Ohio. The primary 
convention of the new diocese met at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, January 13th and 14th. It decided 
that the name of the diocese should be the 
Diocese of Southern Ohio, and chose the Rev. 
Thomas A. Jaggar, D. D., of Philadelphia, to 
be its bishop. Some objection was made to 
the suitableness of Dr. Jaggar, on the ground 
that he had at one time expressed his sympa- 
thy with the Rev. Charles E. Cheney, of Chi- 
cago, in his scruples against the use in the 
baptismal formula of the words implying the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration; but it was 
shown that this sympathy was expressed while 
Mr. Cheney still professed to be loyal to the 
Church, and before the formal censures were 
pronounced against him. Dr. Jaggar’s name 
went before the standing committee of the dio- 
ceses for confirmation at the same time with 
that of Dr. DeKoven, Bishop-elect of Illinois 
His election was approved, and he was conse- 
crated at Philadelphia, April 28th. 

The Rev. Dr. Huntington having declined 
the bishopric of Jowa, to which he was elected 
in 1874, a special session of the diocesan con- 
vention of that diocese was held at Cedar Rap- 
ids, May 25th. The Rev. James Houston Eg- 
gleston, D. D., of the Church of the Saviour, 
West Philadelphia, Pa., was elected bishop. 
The validity of the election was disputed by a 
considerable part of the convention on account 
of some alleged irregularity in the proceedings. 
The opposers of Dr. Eggleston addressed a pro- 
test against his confirmation to the Standing 
Committee. His election, however, received 
the approval of a large number of the commit- 
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tee, but toward the end of November Dr. Eg- 
gleston withdrew from any further considera- 
tion of the subject. 

The General Convention of 1874 having au- 
thorized the formation of a new diocese out of 
the northeastern part of the Diocese of Wis- 
consin, a primary convention met at Fond du 
Lac, January 7th. It was decided to call the 
new diocese the Diocese of Fond du Lae. 
After eight ballotings, the Rev. Leighton Cole- 
man, of Toledo, Ohio, received the unanimous 
vote of both orders for bishop, and was de- 
clared duly elected. He, however, declined to 
accept the offer. The Diocesan Convention 
met again at Fond du Lac, June 9th, and 
elected as bishop the Rev. Jacob S. Shipman, 
of Christ Church, Louisville, Ky. Mr. Ship- 
man declined to serve. <A third meeting of 
the convention was held at Green Bay, Wis., 
September 15th. The Rev. Henry Hobart 
Brown, D.D., of Cohoes, N. Y., was elected 
bishop. He accepted his election, and was con- 
firmed by the Standing Committee, and he was 
consecrated bishop at St. John’s Church, Co- 
hoes, December 15th. 

The General Convention of 1874 having re- 
fused to approve the election of the Rev. George 
F. Seymour, D. D., as Bishop of Illinois, a 
special session of the Diocesan Convention ot 
that diocese met on the 3d of February to elect 
a bishop. The Rev. J. DeKoven, D.D., ap- 
peared on the third ballot to have received the 
majority of the votes of the clergy and the lay 
delegates, and was declared elected. A strong 
opposition to Dr. DeKoven existed in the con- 
vention and the diocese, and in the Church at 
large, based upon the fact that he was gener- 
ally regarded as the most advanced leader of 
the ritualistic party in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States. He had indeed 
placed himself on record in the General Con- 
vention of 1871 by making the formal decla- 
ration for the assured purpose of expressly de- 
fining his views: ‘I believe in the ‘ Real, Act- 
ual Presence of our Lord under the form of 
bread and wine upon the altars of our churches.’ 
I myself adore, and would, if it were necessary 
or my duty, teach my people to adore Christ 
present in the elements under the form of bread 
and wine.” The validity of Dr. DeKoven’s 
election was, moreover, disputed on the ground 
that he had not received a lawful majority of 
the votes of the lay deputies. One vote, classed 
as ‘‘divided” on the final ballot, was not 
counted in the summary, whereas it was held 
that it should have been taken account of in 
making the estimate of the number “necessary 
to a choice.” Furthermore, the chancellor of 
the diocese and the chancellor of the cathe- 
dral, holding seats in the convention by the 
canons, were allowed to vote, and their votes 
were included in declaring the result, whereas 
the constitution of the diocese required that 
the lay delegates be representatives of congre- 
gations in union with the convention, and 
chosen by the vestry or congregations of their 
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churches, conditions which were not fulfilled 
in the case of the officers named. A protest, 
based upon these grounds, was drawn up, and 
signed by the opponents of Dr. DeKoven in the 
convention, and forwarded to each of the 
standing committees of the dioceses to whom 
the name of the bishop-elect had to be sub- 
mitted for approval. The decision of the 
Standing Committee was adverse to the ratifi- 
cation of the election of Dr. DeKoven. The 
convention met for the third time to elect a 
bishop, at Chicago, September 14th. Dr. De- 
Koven declined to be a candidate again, and 
the convention adopted the following protest 
against the action of the standing committees 
in refusing to ratify the nomination of Dr. De- 
Koven: 

Whereas, The Rev. James DeKoven, Warden of. 
Racine College, has addressed to the Diocese of Illi- 
nois a communication calm, dignified, and eloquent, 
full of tenderness, pathos, and power, in which, after 
defining clearly and distinctly his doctrinal views, 
and professing his unswerving loyalty to the Church, 
he withdrew his name as Bishop-elect of the Diocese 
of Illinois ; and— ; 

Whereas, The communication will be spread upon 
the minutes of the convention: 

Therefore be it resolved, That this convention here- 
by records its solemn disapproval of any constitu- 
tions or canons, or any construction of constitution 
or canon, that puts it in the power of the Standing 
Committee, composed of clergymen and laymen, to 
sit in judgment upon its doctrinal views or upon the 
life and manners of our bishop-elect, deeming such 
constitution and canons inconsistent with the law of 
the Church catholic, and in contradiction of that 

rinciple of the common law that a man can only be 
judge by his peers 
olved, That this convention further records the 
extension of its unchanged confidence in the entire 
soundness in the faith, the unshaken loyalty to the 
Church, and thé eminent fitness for the episcopate 
of the Rev. James DeKoven, D D., Warden of 
Racine College, who was, at the special convention 
in February last, elected to the vacant episcopate of 
this diocese. 


The convention then elected as bishop the 
Rev. W. E. McLaren, D. D., of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dr. McLaren accepted; his election was con- 
firmed by the Standing Committee, and he was 
consecrated bishop in the Cathedral of Saints 
Peter and Paul, Chicago, December 8th. 

The Rev. W. E. McLaren, Bishop-elect of 
Illinois, had been but four years in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church when he was elected 
bishop. He was born at Geneva, N. Y., about 
1831. He was graduated from the Allegheny 
Theological Seminary, Pittsburg, Pa., in 1860, 
and entered the Presbyterian ministry in that 
city. He afterward went to South America 
as a missionary. In 1867 he was settled over 
a Presbyterian Church at Peoria, Ill. In 1872 
he joined the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
was ordained to the ministry of the same, and 
became rector of Trinity Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio. He preached a short time in Detroit, 
Mich., and was for a few years one of the 
editors of the Cleveland Plaindealer. 

A Board of Inquiry, drawn by the presiding 
bishop of the House of Bishops, met at Balti- 
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more, Md., June 29th, to investigate charges 
for neglect of duty which had been made 
against the Right Rev. William R. Whitting- 
ham, Bishop of Maryland. The Rev. C. B. 
Perry, assistant rector, and the Rev. Joseph 
Richey, rector of Mount Calvary Church, Balti- 
more, were presented to Bishop Whittingham, 
by the Standing Committee of the diocese, the 
first on the 4th, the second on the 5th of Feb- 
ruary, 1875, for violation of their ordination 
vows and of the articles of religion of the 
Church by offering prayers for the dead. The 
complaint alleged that the bishop had refused 
to bring the accused parties to trial. He was 
thérefore presented for trial according to the 
canons of the Church, upon the complaint of 
two clergymen and five laymen of his diocese. 
It was shown before the Board of Inquiry, on 
behalf of the bishop, that he had, previous to 
the presentation of the charges against the 
. clergymen, admonished and rebuked them be- 
cause of their practices and teachings, and had 
obtained their written promise that they would 
not so offend again. He had been advised by 
counsel that he had by such action satisfied 
the demand of the law; and it was further af- 
firmed in his behalf that he had not intention- 
ally or willfully violated the canons of his dio- 
cese. The Board of Inquiry, after spending 
four days in consideration of the subject, de- 
cided, by a vote of nine to four, that, from the 
evidence before them, there were not, in their 
opinion, sufficient grounds to put Bishop 
Whittingham upon trial. Their decision was 
accompanied by a resolution, instructing the 
president of the board to accompany the 
charges and certificate of refusal of the board 
to make presentment against the bishop with 
a statement of their ‘‘ unanimous and emphatic 
condemnation of the alleged acts and teachings 
of the Revs. Joseph Richey and Calbraith b. 
Perry, of Mount Calvary Church, set forth and 
complained of in the presentment made against 
them by the Standing Committee to their bish- 
op, and for which they have been admonished.” 
This resolution was adopted unanimously. The 
Board of Inquiry was constituted of two min- 
isters and two laymen each of the Dioceses of 
Maryland, Virginia, Central Pennsylvania, and 
Pittsburg. ; 

A special meeting of the House of Bishops of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church was held in 
New York City, October 28th. Presiding Bish- 
op Smith, of Kentucky, presided and delivered 
the opening address. The principal business 
before it was the election of missionary bishops 
for foreign dioceses of the Church. The Rey. 
8. I. J. Scherenschewsky, D. D., was elected 
Missionary Bishop of China. Dr. Scheren- 
schewsky declined to accept the office. The 
Rey. William H,. Clarke, D. D., of Augusta, 
Ga., was elected Missionary Bishop of Cape 
Palmas. The House also considered the sub- 
ject of establishing covenant relations with a 
branch of the Church in Mexico. A commis- 
sion representing the Protestant Episcopal 


‘ episcopate. 
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Church had visited Mexico to inquire into the 
condition of the Church in that country. They 
reported that a church had been formed there 
recognizing the episcopate of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and seeking further organi- 
zation under its care. They also laid before 
the House a formal covenant, or articles of 
agreement, between the bishops and ‘ the 
Mexican branch of the Catholic Church of our 
Lord Jesus Christ militant upon earth” (the 
title assumed by the Mexican Church at its 
synodical meeting in August, 1875). The 
House of Bishops agreed to the ratification of 
the articles of agreement, authorized a com- 
mission to be appointed with full authority to 
represent them in conclusive action, and em- 
powered the commission to correspond with 
the representatives of the Mexican Church, in 
order to a final ratification of the articles, and 
also to examine and report upon the evidence 
of election and testimonials of qualifications of 
the person or persons who may be presented 
by the Mexican Church for ordination to the 
The presiding bishop was empow- 
ered, upon the recommendation of the commis- 
sion, to take steps for the consecration of the 
persons so presented as bishops. 

The Rev. S. I. J. Scherenschewsky, D. D., 
elected Missionary Bishop of China, has been 
laboring continuously in China for fifteen years, 
with great industry and success. He assisted 
in translating the New Testament into the man- 
darin or court language of the Chinese; then 
undertook, single-handed, the translation of 
the Old Testament into the same dialect, and 
completed it. 

The Rev. William H. Clarke, D. D., elected 
Missionary Bishop of Cape Palmas, Africa, is 
a native of New England, and a graduate of 
Yale College and the General Theological Sem- 
inary. The early part of his ministry was 
passed in educational work in Maryland and 
elsewhere. He was at the time of his elec- 
tion rector of St. Paul’s Church, Augusta, 
Ga. 

The second Annual Congress of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church met at Philadelphia, 
November 9th, and continued in session four 
days. The Right Rev. William B. Stevens, 
D.D., LL. D., Bishop of Pennsylvania, pre- 
sided. He made an opening address, in which 
he gave a history of the Congresses of the 
Church of England, after the plan of which the 
present body was organized, and stated the 
purpose of the Congress. It was, he said— 


To gather light from all points, and reflect it in all 
quarters. It seeks breadth of view as well as depth 
of thought. It is neither defensive nor oppressive ; 
it is designed to cultivate personal and ofticial toler- 
ation and charity for widely-differing opinions, to 
make men look each other in the. face who have 
hitherto stood back to back. A Church Congress 
has no official status ; it is purely the outcome of the 
popular mind. 


Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, made some 
remarks at the opening communion service, in 
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which he characterized the Congress as ‘a 
gathering of clergy and laity from all quarters, 
representing all shades of opinion that are toler- 
ated within the Church.” The regular sessions 
of the Congress were occupied in the reading of 
papers, and volunteer discussions upon a list of 
topics which had been previously prepared, as 
follows: First day, Tuesday, November 9th: 
Ultramontanism and Civil Authority.—Papers 
and addresses by the Rev. Messrs. Francis 
Wharton, D. D., LL. D.; Clement M. Butler, 
D. D.; George Zabriskie Gray, William Chaun- 
cey Langdon, and the Rev. Isidore Mombert, 
D. D., of Dresden, Germany. Jinistrations of 
the Church to the Working -Classes.—Papers 
and addresses by the Rev. John Vaughan 
Lewis, D. D.; Henry Pellew, Esq.; the Rev. 
J. H. Reylance, D.D., of New York; Mr. 
Samuel Wagner, Mr. William Welsh, Mr. 
Russell Sturgis, the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet, the 
Rey. Hugh Ray Scott, and the Rev. A. S. 
Woode. Second day, Wednesday, November 
10th: The Best Method of procuring and pre- 
paring Candidates for the Ministry.—Papers 
and addresses by the Rev. Messrs. N. H. 
Schenck, D. D., and E. B. Boggs, D. D.; 
Bishop Garrett, of Northern Texas, and Whip- 
_ ple, of Minnesota; the Rev. Messrs. T. F. Fales, 
D. D.; Edward Sullivan, 8. T. D.; Robert OC. 
Mattuck, J. F. Garrison, M. D.; the Rev. Drs. 
Harwood and 0. K. Nelson. Church Music.— 
Papers and addresses by the Rev. Messrs. E. 
N. Potter, D. D.; W. H. Cooke, J. W. Shackle- 
ford, George D. Wildes, D.D.; W. Ryce Morrow 
and J. Vaughan Lewis, D.D. Third day, Thurs- 
day, November 11th: Nature and Extent of 
Episcopal Authority.—Papers and addresses 
by the Rev. Messrs. Alex. H. Vinton, D.D.; 
John Fulton, D.D.; J. F. Garrison, M.D.; 
©. K. Nelson, D. D.; D. R. Goodwin, D.D.; 
E. A. Washburn, D.D.; the Rev. Dr. Har- 
wood, the Rev. Mr. Bolman, and the Rev. J. 
Vaughan Lewis, D.D. The Parochial System 
and Hall Preaching.—Papers and addresses 
by the Right Rev. F. D. Huntington, D. D., 
Bishop of Central New York; Mr. Francis 
Wells; the Rev. Messrs. Edward B. Boggs, 
D.D.; Julius H. Ward, Julius E. Grammar, 
D.D.; 8. H. Tyng, D. D.; and the Rev. Dr. 
Langdon. Bible Revision.—Papers and ad- 
dresses by the Right Rev. Alfred Lee, D.D., 
Bishop of Delaware; the Right Rev. A. C. 
Coxe, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of Western New 
York; the Rev. Messrs. William Kirkus, LL. B. ; 
G. Emlen Hare, D. D., LL. D.; Samuel I. J. 
Scherenschewsky, D.D. Fourth day, Friday, 
November 12th: The Mutual Relations of 
Christian Theology and Natural Science. — 
Papers and addresses by the Rev. William R. 
Huntington, D.D.; the Right Rev. Thomas 
M. Clark, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of Rhode Isl- 
and; the Rev. OC. ©. Tiffany, the Rev. Dr. 
Leeds, the Rev. Messrs. William Newton, D. D., 
and ©. 8. Bates; J. F. Garrison, M. D.; E. N. 
- Potter, D.D.; the Rev. Drs. Sullivan and 
Gallaudet. The Best Method of promoting 
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Spiritual Life-—Papers and addresses by the 
Rev. Messrs L. W. Bancroft, D.D.; Phillips 
Brooks, the Right Rev. Alexander S. Garrett, 
D.D., Bishop of Northern Texas; the Hon. J. 
W. Andrews, the Rev. John H. Elliott, D. D. 
The Congress was well attended ; it embraced 
representatives of all shades of doctrine in the 
Church, and the proceedings were satisfactory 
to all who participated in them. 

The sixteenth anniversary of the American 
Church Missionary Society was held in Phila- 
delphia, November 12th. The home-mission 
field of the society embraced nineteen States 
and Territories of the United States. Its 
foreign field was the republic of Mexico. 
Fifty-five missionaries had been commissioned; 
forty-three remained in service at the close of 
the year. The missions in the city of Mexico 
had increased from three to seven, and in the 


whole country the number of organized con-. 


gregations connected with the Church of Jesus 
had increased from twenty-seven to fifty- 
seven, with more than six thousand regular 
attendants upon worship. The Church of 
Jesus had organized a society, called ‘‘ The 
Christian Society of Mexico,” to which it had 
intrusted the supervision of a large part of its 
work. The society had a depository of Bibles 
and evangelical publications on the principal 
street of the city. of Mexico; had charge of 
nine day-schools, attended by more than two 
hundred children; and had established an or- 
phanage in the building formerly occupied by 
the Roman Catholic Convent of San Antonio 
Abad, in the city of Mexico. 

The ninth annual Convocation of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Churches in Hayti was held at 
Port-au-Prince, in May, Bishop Hally presid- 
ing. It ratified the covenant, or Ecclesiasti- 
cal Convention, concluded with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States, and 
adopted a constitution for a national Church, 
with a prologue and devices. The constitution 
and accompanying documents, having received 
episcopal approbation, were publicly promul- 
gated upon the adjournment of. the conven- 
tion, May 26th. 

PRUSSIA, a kingdom of Europe, forming 
part of the German Empire. King, William 
I., German Emperor and King of Prussia (see 
Germany). The Prussian ministry was, in 1875, 
composed as follows: President, Prince yon 
Bismarck, Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
Minister for the Duchy of Lauenburg; Vice- 
President, Camphausen, Minister of Finances; 
Count zu Eulenburg, Minister of the Interior; 
Dr. Leonhardt, Minister of Justice; Dr. Falk, 
Minister of Ecclesiastical, Educational, and 
Medical Affairs; General von Kamecke, Min- 
ister of War; Dr. Achenbach, Minister of 


Commerce, Trades, and Public Works; Dr. — 


Friedenthal, Minister of Agricultural Affairs. 

According to the budget for the year 1874, 
the revenue and expenditures were as fol- 
lows (value expressed in marks; 1 mark = 23 
cents) : 
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REVENUE. 
Mintatry of PINANCGk:. ois.. s jaistds sisaisiceanecsec sien 354,565,741 
Ministry Of COMMENCO i cisc cass kcvsisieies aielereeietieisisre 289,090,926 
Ministry of State...... cc rseeece cee eecececeeees 47 3,80) 
Ministry of Justice.........cee ree eeeeereee cers 42,676,000 
Ministry of the Interior...............sseeeeeee 2,836,946 
Ministry of Agriculture.......... ...--..0+: 7 8,490,7 80 
Ministry of Education and Ecclesiastical Affairs.. 1,364,726 
ER Gt ale wg pies ineisie  oisivlaiole ©’ scouaietersiencisionssisiessels 694,498,919 
EXPENDITURES. 
I. OrprnaRy EXPENDITURES: oe 
Costs of administration... ......ccccsceseese 275,920,881 
Charges on consolidated debt ........-.... 60,811,280 
Administrative expenditures.........+.+.. 276,954,785 
Total ordinary expenditures.......... 613,686,446 
Il. EXTRAORDINARY EXPENDITURES...........- 80,812,473 
Total of all expenditures..-..... alent ge 694,498,919 


The public debt, according to the budget of 
1875 (end of the year 1874), was as follows: 


‘I. InverREst-BEARING DEBT: 


1. Of the old provinces........ 799,853,341 

2. Of the new provincesm..... 99,433,767 

8. Floating debt........ veeeeee 80,000,000 
—— 929,287,108 
DN PRN IS erat rie Nero sit ois foraso'sicis.0'> oleialsraic eo t,e'sis icv 28,500,000 
Ill. DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST............. 56,440,699 
MO b oer vcldcndanyecconlenads tines 1,014,227,807 


The following table exhibits the rapid reduc- 
tion of the public debt of Prussia during the 
last two years: 


YEARS. Capital. Interest. 
Total debt, end of 1874..... -| 1,014,227,807 88,927,635 
& ey (7 eee 1,081,382,307 41,476,494 
Py pat by ee 1,317,888,534 51,073,287 
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The session of the Prussian Diet was opened 
on January 16th, by the Vice-President of the 
Ministry, Camphausen. The opening speech 
declared that many of the bills which would 
be submitted to the Diet were of unusual 
importance. This was especially the case 
with those regulating the legal condition of 
the Catholic Church, and those introducing 
the principle of self-government into the ad- 
ministration of districts and provinces. The 
condition of the finances was represented as ex- 
tremely favorable, and as allowing an increase 
of the salaries of clergymen and _ teachers. 
The session lasted until June 15th. At first it 
scemed that the bills relating to the organiza- 
tion of provincial and circle diets would be 
the most prominent, but the conflict between 
the Government and the Roman Catholic 
Church steadily increased so much that it en- 
gaged the attention of all parties of the Diet, 
in preference to any other question. Inregard 
to the former question, the Government agreed, 
on the whole, with the Liberal party and the 
majority of the Diet. On several questions 
there was, however, a difference of opinion 
between the Government and the Diet and be- 
tween the two Houses of the Diet. The Gov- 
ernment favored the postponement of the in- 
troduction of the new “ Kreisordnung,” or or- 
ganization of circles (the administrative sub- 
divisions of provinces), which in the five east- 


ern provinces of Prussia has been carried 


through, into Westphalia and the Rhine Prov- 
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ince, on the ground that there it might give still 
greater strength to the powerful Ultramontane 
party. The House of Deputies, however, did 
not approve of this plan, and on February 11th 
adopted, by 292 against 28 votes, a motion by 
Prof. Virchow (of the Party of Progress), to 


extend the Kreisordnung to the two western 
provinces. In the discussion of the Provincial- 
ordnung, the two Houses chiefly differed in 
regard to the organization of the provincial 
council, or committee, which is to represent 
the provincial Diet in questions relating to the 
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administration of the province. The Lower 
House desired a provincial committee wholly 
elected by the Diet; the Upper House substi- 
tuted for this a provincial council consisting 
ot four members elected by the Diet, of the 
Oberprasident (chief president) of the province, 
who is to preside, and two other administra- 
tive officers appointed by the Government. 
Finally, a compromise was agreed upon, ac- 
cording to which the provincial council will 
consist of the Oberprisident, one other ap- 
pointed member who must have the qualifica- 
tion for judge, and five elected members of the 
Diet. This compromise was adopted in the 
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House of Deputies on June 10th by 2138 against 

148 votes, and on June 12th by a large ma- 
jority in the House of Lords. 

The first of the bills concerning the Roman 
Catholic Church of Prussia came up for dis- 
cussion on February 16th; its title is ‘‘ A law 
for the management of the property of the 
Catholic Church.” It provides for an election 
of church-wardens in each parish by the con- 
gregation, the number to be fixed by the bish- 
op, in conjunction with the Government. This 
body can be called together at any time, either 
by the bishop or the Landrath, or, in cities, by 
the mayor, or by one-half of the board, or by 
the congregation. A second act was intro- 
duced on the 3d of March, and like the former 
bears the name of Dr. Falk. It is entitled 
‘“An act concerning the suppression of the 
payment of the state aid to the Roman Cath- 
olic bishops and clergy.” It absolutely sus- 
pends such payments, but the suspension is to 
be removed as soon as the archbishop, bishop, 
or priest, pledges himself in writing to obey 
the laws of the state. The revocation of such 
a pledge, once given, is to involve dismissal 
from office by judicial sentence, and incapacity 
for the exercise of the office hereafter. Anoth- 
er bill submitted by the Government provided 
for the suppression of the Prussian monasteries. 
Finally, the Government proposed to the Diet 
the abrogation of those clauses of the constitu- 
tion which allow the independent administra- 
tion of ecclesiastical affairs, the unimpeded inter- 
course of religious bodies with their superiors, 


and freedom of clerical appointments. All 
these bills were adopted by both Houses of the 
Diet by large majorities. In the Lower House, 
all the parties except the Catholic ‘* Centre” 
and the Poles supported the Government; in 
the Upper House, the number of the ultra-con- 
servative Protestant noblemen who voted with 
Catholics was reduced to about a dozen. The 
Diet also adopted a bill regulating the affairs 
of the Old Catholics, and in particular their 
claims to a fair proportion of the Catholic 
Church property. 

The discussion of these ecclesiastical bills 
was greatly embittered, and the union of all the 
parties, except the Catholic, in the support of 
the Government was greatly strengthened by a 
papal encyclical, dated February 5th, in which 
the ecclesiastical bills passed and promulgated 
in the preceding years were declared null and 
void. Even anumber of Roman Catholic mem- 
bers of the Diet issued a joint declaration 
against the encyclical, saying: 

We most emphatically deny that the Church laws 
of the German Manoir and of the Prussian state en- 
tirely subvert the divine constitution of the Church 
and nullify the inviolable prerogatives of the bish- 
ops, and most solemnly protest against all the prin- 
ciples set forth in the encyclical which jeopardize 
the authority, the constitution, and the existence of 
the state; and especially against the prerogative 
claimed for the Pope of declaring constitutionally 
enacted laws null and void. It is, on the conte: 
our conviction that the teachings of the Catholic 
Church expressly enjoin upon every Catholic to 
recognize as binding and to obey state laws which 
have been constitutionally enacted. 


While the immense majority of the lower 
clergy also sided with the bishops, and a num- 
ber of them shared the imprisonment of the 
bishops, there was, on the other hand, quite a 


number of priests, including even several can-. 


ons of Cologne and Breslau, who announced 
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to the Government their submission to all the 
ecclesiastical laws, and thus secured the pay- 
ment of their salaries. As this act was severe- 
ly censured by the majority of priests and lay- 
men, the Prussian Government ordered that 
declarations of submission by Catholic clergy- 
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men to the new laws should be kept strictly 
secret. 

The Catholic bishops held in March another 
conference at Fulda. They resolved to address 
a petition to the Emperor William in person, 
remonstrating against the withdrawal of the 
state grants, to the maintenance of which they 
declared the honor of Prussia was pledged. 
They also protested against being required to 
obey unconditionally the state laws. The min- 
isters authorized by the Emperor replied, ex- 
pressing regret that the bishops should ob- 
ject to obey laws which were always obeyed 
in other countries, and adding that the bishops 
would have preserved the Fatherland from 
peace-disturbing confusion if they had remained 
faithful to their own convictions and to the 
warnings which they proclaimed before the 
Vatican Council. 

The Prussian Government, in the progress of 
the conflict, remained as unyielding as the Pope. 

‘Several bishops were imprisoned, and the Bish- 
ops of Paderborn and Breslau were deposed 
for disobeying the laws of the state, and in 
the course of the year proceedings were also 
instituted against the Bishop of Treves and 
the Archbishop of Cologne. The Bishops of 
Paderborn and Breslau and the Archbishop of 
Cologne left the Prussian territory and attempt- 
ed to administer their dioceses from abroad 
through unknown delegates. Only to one of 
the new laws respecting the administration of 
Church and diocesan property did the bishops 
resolve to submit, and accordingly Church 
councils, consisting exclusively of laymen, were 
chosen in all the Catholic congregations of the 
kingdom for the administration of the paro- 
chial property. The result of their election 
showed that the overwhelming majority of the 
Catholic population of Prussia sided with the 
bishops. The excitement among the Catholic 
population led to several riots. In the proy- 
ince of Prussia a priest who had made his sub- 
mission to the ecclesiastical laws was mobbed; 
and in Kénigshitte, Silesia, the public school 
was invaded by a crowd of furious women who 
had heard that their children were to be made 
Old Catholics. In the large cities, the policy of 
the Government had, however, many steadfast 
supporters among the wealthy and educated 
classes. Dr. Falk, the Minister of Public Wor- 
ship; and author of all the ecclesiastical laws, 
on a tour which he made in July through the 
Rhine Province, met with an enthusiastic re- 
ception in all the Catholic cities, and the Coun- 
cil of Cologne conferred upon Prince Bismarck 
the right of honorary citizenship. 

The Prussian Government has for some time 
been intent upon carrying through the synodal 
constitution in the United Evangelical Church. 
To this end synods, consisting of clerical and 
lay members, are to meet regularly in the cir- 
cles (Kreissynoden) in the provinces (Provin- 
cialsynoden), and for the entire kingdom (Ge- 
neralsynode). Inthe Rhine Province and in 
Westphalia the Protestant state Church has 
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long been in possession of a synodal constitu- 
tion, but in the eastern provinces the circle 
synods were not introduced until 1874. The 
first provincial synods of these provinces met 
in the spring, 1875. An extraordinary synod, 
consisting partly of delegates chosen by the 
provincial synods, and partly of members ap- 
pointed by the King, met in Berlin, on Novem- 
ber 24th, and was closed on December 18th. 
This synod was to draft a synodal constitution 
for the Protestant State Church (United Evan- 
gelical Church of Prussia). Three large parties 
were represented in it: the Lutheran, which 
contends for the strictest adhesion to the Lu- 
theran symbols of that portion of the Church 
which was originally Lutheran; the Liberal 
party, which professes the rationalistic view of 
the ‘‘ Protestant Union” (Protestantenverein) ; 
and a middle party, which is anxious to avoid 
all extremes, and to make it possible for all par- 
ties to remain in the Church. This party, which 
is supported by the entire influence the state 
Government can bring to bear, was in a ma- 
jority, and elected, as president of the synod, 
Count Stolberg Wernigerode, one of the fore- 
most statesmen of Prussia. The draft of the 
constitution prepared by the majority, when 
put to the final vote, was adopted by 134 
against 62 votes. 

The President of the General Synod, Count 
Orro zu SToLBERG- WERNIGERODE, was born Oc- 
tober 30, 1837. He studied at the Universities 
of Géttingen and Heidelberg, and, having grad- 
uated, he entered the Gardes du Corps as lieu- 
tenant, but remained in this position a short 
time only. Having arrived at majority, he 
took charge of the large family estates, which 
had come into his possession in 1854, upon the 
death of his grandfather. In 1867 he was ap- 
pointed Oberprisident of Hanover, which po- 
sition he filled with great ability up to 1878, 
when he resigned. A few months before his 
resignation, he was elected President of the 
Prussian Herrenhaus in the place of his father, 
the late Count Eberhard. Early in 1876 he was 
appointed German embassador at the court of 
Vienna. 

Rupotre von BennineseEN, First President 
of the House of Deputies, was born in 1824. In 
1855 he was elected a member of the Second 
Chamber of Hanover, where he was, up to 
1866, the leader of the Democratic party. In 
1859 he issued, with others, a declaration, that 
the Federal Constitution of Germany no longer 
sufficed, and that a Parliament and a strong 
central power were needed. This was fol- 
lowed in the same year by the foundation of 
the ‘‘ Nationalverein,” of which he was presi- 
dent up to 1867. Since 1867 he was a mem- 
ber of the Provincial Diet of Hanover, the 
Prussian House of Deputies, and of the North- 
German Reichstag, of which body he was 
elected second vice-president. In. 1873 he was 
elected First President of the Prussian House 
of Deputies. He was also elected a member 
of the first and the second German Reichstag. 
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PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. Message of Presi- 
dent Grant, at the commencement of the first 
session of the Forty-fourth Congress, December 
7, 1875. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

In submitting my seventh annual message to Con- 
gress, in this centennial year of our national existence 
as a free and independent people, it affords me great 
pleasure to recur to the advancement that has been 
made from the time of the colonies, one hundred 
years ago. We were then a people numbering only 
three millions. Now we number more than forty 
millions. Then industries were confined almost ex- 
clusively to the tillage of the soil. Now manufacto- 
ries absorb much of the labor of the country. 

Our liberties remain unimpaired; the bondmen 
have been freed from slavery ; we have become pos- 
sessed of the respect, if not the friendship, of all 
civilized nations. Our progress has been great in 
all the arts; in science, agriculture, commerce, navi- 
gation, mining, mechanics, law, medicine, ete. ; and 
in general education the progress is likewise encour- 
aging. Our thirteen States have become thirty-eight, 
including Colorado (which has taken the initiatory 
steps‘to become a State), and eight Territories, in- 
cluding the Indian Territory and Alaska, and exclud- 
ing Colorado, making a territory extending from the 
Atlantic to tbe Pacific. On the south we have ex- 
tended to the Gulf of Mexico, and in the west from 
the Mississippi to the Pacific. 

One hundred years ago the cotton-gin, the steam- 
ship, the railroad, the telegraph, the reaping, sew- 
ing, and modern printing-machines, and numerous 
other inventions of scarcely less value to our business 
and happiness, were entirely unknown. ' 

In 1776, manufactories scarcely existed even in 
name in all this vast territory. In 1870, more than 
two millions of persons were employed in manufac- 
tories, producing more than $2,100,000,000 of prod- 
ucts in amount annually, nearly equal to our national 
debt. From nearly the whole of the population of 
1776 being engaged in the one occupation of agricult- 
ure, in 1870 so numerous and diversified had become 
the occupation of our people that less than six mill- 
ions out of more than forty millions were so engaged. 
The extraordinary effect produced in our country by 
a resort to diversified occupations has built a market 
for the products of fertile lands distant from the sea- 
board and the markets of the world. 

The American system of locating various and ex- 
tensive manufactories next to the plough and the 
pasture, and adding connecting railroads and steam- 
boats, has produced in our distant interior country 
a result noticeable by the intelligent portions of all 
commercial nations. The ingenuity and skill of 
American mechanics have been demonstrated at 
home and abroad in a manner most flattering to their 
pride. But for the extraordinary genius and ability 
of our mechatics, the achievements of our agricult- 
urists, manufacturers, and transporters throughout 
the country would have been impossible of attain- 
ment. 

The progress of the miner has also been great. 
Of coal our production was small; now many millions 
of tons are mined annually. So with iron, which 
formed scarcely an appreciable part of our products 
half a century ago, we now produce more than the 
world consumed at the beginning of our national ex- 
istence. Lead, zine, and copper, from being articles 
of import, we may expect to be large exporters of 
in the near future. The development of gold and 
silver mines in the United States and Territories has 
not only been remarkable, but has had a large influ- 


ence upon the business of all commercial nations. © 


Our merchants in the last hundred years have had a 
success and have established a reputation for enter- 
rise, Sagacity, progress, and integrity, unsurpassed 
y peoples of older nationalities. This * good 
name’? is not confined to their homes, but goes out 
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upon every sea and into every port where commerce 
enters. With equal pride we can point to our prog- 
ress in all of the learned professions. 

As we are now about to enter upon our second 
centennial—commencing our manhood as a nation— 
it is well to look back upon the past and study what 
will be best to preserve and advance our future great- 
ness. From the fall of Adam for his transgression 
to the present day, no nation has ever been free from 
threatened danger to its prosperity and happiness. 
We should look to the dangers threatening us, and 
remedy them so far as lies in our power. e are a 
republic whereof one man is as good as another before 
the law. Under such a form of government it is of 
the greatest importance that all should be possessed 
of education and intelligence enough to cast a vote 
with a right understanding of its meaning. A large 
association of ignorant men cannot, for any consid- 
erable period, oppose a successful resistance to tyr- 
anny and oppression from the educated few, but 
will inevitably sink into acquiescence to the will of 
intelligence, whether directed by the demagogue or 
by priesteraft. Hence the education of the masses 
becomes of the first necessity for the preservation 
of our institutions. They are worth preserving, be- 
cause they have secured the greatest good to the 
greatest proportion of the ppulcicn of any form of 
government yet devised. All other forms of govern- 
ment approach it just in proportion to the general 
diffusion of education and independence of thought 
and action. As the primary step, therefore, to our 
advancement in all that has marked our progress in 
the past century, I suggest for your earnest consid- 
eration, and most earnestly recommend it, that a 
constitutional amendment be submitted to the Legis- 
latures of the several States for ratification, making 
it the duty of each of the several States to establish 
and forever maintain free public schools adequate to 
the education of all the children in the rudimentary 
branches within their respective limits, irrespective 
of sex, color, birthplace, or religions; forbidding 
the teaching in said schools of religious, atheistic 
or pagan tenets; and prohibiting the granting of 
any school-funds, or school-taxes, or any part there- 
of, either by legislative, municipal, or other author- 
ity, for the benefit or in aid, directly or indirectly, 
of any religious sect or denomination, or in aid or 
for the benefit of any other object of any nature or 
kind whatever. 

In connection with this important question, I 
would also call your attention to the importance of 
correcting an evil that, if permitted to continue, 
will probably lead to great trouble in our land be- 
fore the close of the nineteenth century. It is the 
accumulation of vast amounts of untaxed church- 
property. 

In 1850, I believe, the church-property of the Unit- 
ed States which paid no tax, municipal or State, 
amounted to about $83,000,000. In 1860, the amount 
had doubled; in 1875, it is about $1,000,000,000. 
By 1900, without check, it is safe to say this prop- 
erty will reach a sum exceeding $3,000,000,000. So 
vast a sum, receiving all the protection and Benefits 
of government, without bearing its proportion of the 
burdens and expenses of the same, will not be looked 
upon acquiescently by those who have to pay the 
taxes. In a growing country, where real estate en- 
hances so rapidly with time as in the United States, 
there is scarcely a lithit to the wealth that may be 
acquired by corporations, religious or otherwise, if 
allowed to retain real estate without taxation. The 
contemplation of so vast a property as here alluded 
to, without taxation, may lead to sequestration with- 
out constitutional authority and through blood. 

I would og the taxation of all property equal- 
ly, whether church or corporation, exempting only 
the last resting-place of the dead, and, possibly, 
with proper restrictions, church-edifices. 

Our relations with most of the foreign powers con- 
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tinue on a satisfactory and friendly footing. 


_. the passengers as were 
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Increased intercourse, the extension of commerce, 
and the cultivation of mutual interests, have steadily 
improved our relations with the large majority of 
the powers of the world, rendering practicable the 
peaceful solution of questions which from time to 
time necessarily arise, leaving few which demand 
extended or particular notice. 

The correspondence of the Department of State 
with our diplomatic representatives abroad is trans- 
mitted herewith. . 

I am happy to announce the passage of an act by 
the General Cortes of Portugal, proclaimed since the 
adjournment of Congress, for the abolition of servi- 
tude in the Portuguese colonies. It is to be hoped 
that such legislation may be another step toward the 
great consummation to be reached, when no man 
shall be permitted, directly or indirectly, under any 
guise, excuse, or form of law, to hold his fellow-man 
in bondage. I am of the opinion also that it is the 
duty of the United States, as contributing toward 
that end, and required by the spirit of the age in 
which we live, to provide by suitable legislation 
that no citizen of the United States shall hold slaves 
as property in any other country or be interested 
therein. 

. Chili has made reparation in the case of the whale- 

ship Good Return, seized without sufficient cause 
upward of forty years ago. Though she had hither- 
to denied her accountability, the denial was never 
acquiesced in by this Government, and the justice 
of the claim has been so earnestly contended for 
that it has been gratifying that she should have at 
last acknowledged it. 

The arbitrator in the case of the United States 
steamer Montijo, for the seizure and detention of 
which the Government of the United States of Co- 
lombia was held accountable, has decided in favor 
of the claim. This decision has settled a question 
which had been pending for several years, and 
which, while it continued open, might more or less 
disturb the good understanding which it is desirable 
should be maintained between the two republics. 

A reciprocity treaty with the King of the Hawai- 
ian Islands was concluded some months since. As 
it contains a stipulation that it shall not take effect 
until Congress shall enact the proper legislation for 
that purpose, copies of the instrument are herewith 
submitted, in order that, if such should be the 
pleasure of Congress, the necessary legislation upon 

the subject may be adopted. 

In March last an arrangement wes made, through 
Mr. Cushing, our minister in Madrid, with the Span- 
ish Government, for the payment by the latter to 
the United States of the sum of $80,000 in coin, for 
the purpose of the relief of the families or persons 
of the ship’s company and certain passengers of the 
Virginius. This sum was to have been paid in three 
installments at two months each. It is due to the 
Spanish Government that I should state that the 

ayments were fully and spontaneously anticipated 
i that Government, and that the whole amount 
was paid within but a few days more than two 
wenihs from the date of the agreement, a copy of 
which is herewith transmitted. In pursuance of the 
terms of the adjustment I have directed the distri- 
bution of the amount among the parties entitled 
thereto, including the ship’s company and such of 
merican citizens. Pay 
ments are made accordingly, on the application by 
the parties entitled thereto. 

The past year has furnished no evidence of an ap- 
Ee termination of the ruinous conflict which 
as been raging for seven years in the neighborin 

island of Gaba: The same disregard of the laws o 

civilized warfare and of the just demands of human- 

ity, which has heretofore called forth expressions 

of condemnation from the nations of Christendom, 

_ has continued to blacken the sad scene. Desolation 
ruin, and pillage, are pervading the rich fields of 

one of the most fertile and productive regions of the 
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earth, and the incendiaries’ torch, firing plantations 
and valuable factories and buildings, is the agent 
marking the alternate advance or retreat of contend 
ing parties, 

The protracted continuance of this strife seriously 
affects the interests of all commercial nations, but 
those of the United States more than others, by rea- 


_8on of close proximity, its larger trade and inter- 


course with Cuba, and the frequent and intimate 
 getoen and social relations which have grown up 

etween its citizens and those of the island. More- 
over, the property of our citizens in Cuba is large, 
and is rendered insecure and depreciated in value 
and in capacity of production by the continuance of 
the strife and the unnatural mode of its conduct. The 
same is true, differing only in degree, with respect 
to the interests and people of other nations ; and the 
absence of any reasonable assurance of a near ter- 
mination of the conflict must, of necessity, soon 
compel the states thus suffering to consider what the 
interests of their own people and their duty toward 
thémselves may demand. 

I have hoped that Spain would be enabled to es- 
tablish peace in her colony, to afford security to the 
provers and the interests of our citizens, and allow 

egitimate scope to trade and commerce and the nat- 
ural productions of the island. Because of this 
hope, and from an extreme reluctance to interfere in 
the most remote manner in the affairs of another and 
a friendly nation, especially of one whose sympathy 
and friendship in the struggling infancy of our own 
existence must ever be remembered with gratitude, 
I have patiently and anxiously waited the progress 
of events. Our own civil conflict is too recent for 
us not to consider the difficulties which surround a 
Government distracted by a dynastic rebellion at 
home, at the same time that it has to cope with a 
separate insurrection in a distant colony. But what- 
ever causes may have produced the situation which 
so grievously aifects our interests, it exists, with all 
its attendant evils operating directly upon this coun- 

Thus far all the efforts of Spain 
have proved abortive, and time has marked no im- 
provement in the situation. The armed bands of 
either side now occupy nearly the same ground as in 
the past, with the difference, from time to time, of 
more lives sacrificed, more property destroyed, and 
wider extents of fertile sad productive fields and 
more and more of valuable property constantly wan- 
tonly sacrificed to the incendiaries’ torch. 

In contests of this nature, where a considerable 
body of Peer who have attempted to free them- 
selves of the control of the superior government, 
have reached such point in occupation of territory, 
in power, and in general organization as to consti- 
tute in fact a body politic, having a government in 
substance as well as in name, possessed of the ele- 
ments of stability, and equipped with the machinery 
for the administration of internal policy and the ex- 
ecution of its laws, prepared and able to administer 
justice at home, as well as in its dealings with other 
powers, itis within the province of those other pow- 
ers to recognize its existence as a new and indepen- 
dent nation. In such cases other nations simply 
deal with an actually existing condition of things, 
and recognize as one of the powers of the earth that 
body politic which, possessing the necessary ele- 
ments, has, in fact, become a new power. In a word, 
the creation of a new state is a fact. 

To establish the condition of things essential to 
the recognition of this fact, there must he a people 
occupying a known territory, united under some 
known and defined form of government, acknowl- 
edged by those subject thereto, in which the func- 
tions of government are administered by usual 
methods, competent to mete out justice to citizens 
and strangers, to afford remedies for public and for 

rivate wrongs, and able to assume the correlative. 
international obligations, and capable of performing 
the corresponding international duties resulting from. 
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its acquisition of the rights of sovereignty. A pow- 
er should exist complete in its organization, ready 
to take and able to maintain its place among the na- 
i of the earth. ; . 

mW hile conscious that the insurrection in Cuba has 
shown a strength and endurance which make it at 
least doubtful whether it be in the power of Spain 
to subdue it, it seems unquestionable that no such 
civil organization exists which may be recognized as 
an independent government capable of performin 
its international obligations and entitled to be treate 
as one of the powers of the earth. A recognition 
under such circumstances would be inconsistent 
with the facts, and would compel the power grant- 
ing it soon to Alda by force the government to 
which it had really givenits only claim of existence. 
In my judgment, the United States should adhere to 
the policy and the principles which have heretofore 
been its sure and safe guides in like contests between 
revolted colonies and their mother-country, and, act- 
ing only upon the clearest evidence, should avoid 
any possibility of suspicion or of imputation. — - 

A recognition of the Saeed anil of Cuba being, 
in my opinion, impracticable and indefensible, the 
question which next presents itself is that of the 
recognition of belligerent rights in the parties to the 
contest. ; 

In a former message to Congress I had occasion to 
consider this question, and reached the conclusion 
that the conflict in Cuba, dreadful and devastating 
as were its incidents, did not rise to the fearful dig- 
nity of war. Regarding it now, after this lapse of 
time, I am unable to see that any notable success, or 
any marked or real advance on the part of the in- 
surgents, has essentially changed the character of 
the contest. It has acquired greater age, but not 
greater or more formidable proportions. it is pos- 
sible that the acts of foreign powers, and even acts 
of Spain herself, of this very nature, might be point- 
ed to in defense of such recognition. But now, as 
in its past history, the United States should care- 
fully avoid the false lights which might lead it into 
the mazes of doubtful law and of questionable pro- 
priety, and adhere rigidly and sternly to the rule, 
which has been its guide, of doing only that which 
is right, and honest, and of Se report. The ques- 
tion of according or of withholding rights of bellig- 
erency must be judged, in every case, in view of the 
particular attending facts. Unless justified by ne- 
cessity, it is always, and justly, regarded as an un- 
friendly act, and a gratuitous demonstration of 
moral support to the rebellion. It is necessary 
and it is required, when the interests and rights of 
another government or of its people are so far affected 
by a pending civil conflict as to require a definition 
of its relations to the parties thereto. But this con- 
flict must be one which will be recognized in the 
sense of international law as war. Belligerence, too, 
is a fact. The mere existence of contending armed 
bodies, and their occasional conflicts, do not consti- 
tute war in the sense referred to. Applying to the 
existing condition of affairs in Cuba the tests recog- 
nized by publicists and writers on international law, 
and which have been observed by nations of dignity, 
honesty, and power, when free from sensitive or 
selfish and unworthy motives, I fail to find in the 
insurrection the existence of such a substantial po- 
litical ea aera real, palpable, and manifest to 
the world, having the forms and capable of the or- 
dinary functions of government toward its own peo- 
ple and to other states, with courts for the adminis- 
tration of justice, with a local habitation, possessing 
such organization of force, such material, such occu- 
pation of territory, as to take the contest out of the 
category of a mere rebellious insurrection, or ocea- 
sional skirmishes, and place it on the terrible footin 
of war, to which a recognition of belligereney woul 
aim to elevate it. The contest, moreover, is solely on 
land ; the insurrection has not possessed itself of a 
single seaport whence it may send forth its flag, 
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nor has it any means of communication with foreign 
powers except through the military lines of its ad- 
versaries. No apprehension of any of those sudden 
and difficult complications which a war upon the 
ocean is apt to precipitate upon the vessels, both 
commercial and national, and upon the consular offi- 
cers of other powers, calls for the definition of their 
relations to the parties to the contest. Considered 
as a question of expediency, I regard the accordance 
of belligerent rights still to be as unwise and prema- 
ture, as [ regard it to be, at present, indefensible as 
a measure of right. Such recognition entails upon 
the country according the rights which flow from it 
difficult and complicated duties, and requires the 
exaction from the contending parties of the strict 
observance of their rights aft obligations. It con- 
fers the rights of search upon the high-seas by ves- 
sels of both parties; it would subject the carrying 
of arms and munitions of war, which now may be 
transported freely and without interruption in the 
vessels of the United States, to detention and to 
possible seizure ; it would give rise to countless vex- 
atious questions, would release the parent govern- 
ment from responsibility for acts done by the insur- 
gents, and would invest Spain with the right to 
exercise the supervision recognized by our treaty of 
1795 over our commerce on the high seas, a very 
large part of which, in its traffic between the Atlan- 
tic and the Gulf States, and between all of them and 
the States on the Pacific, passes through the waters 
which wash the shores of Cuba. The exercise of 
this supervision could scarcely fail to lead, if not to 
abuses, certainly to collisions perilous to the peace- 
ful relations of the two states. There can be little 
doubt to what result such supervision would before 
long draw this nation. It would be unworthy of 
the United States to inaugurate the possibilities of 
such result, by means of questionable right or ex- 
pediency, or by any indirection. Apart from any 
question of theoretical right, I am satisfied that, 
while the accordance of belligerent rights to the in- 
surgents in Cuba might give them a hope and an 
‘inducement to protract the struggle, it would be but 
a delusive hope, and would not remove the evils 
which this Government and its people are experi- 
encing, but would draw the United States into com- 
plications which it has waited long and already suf- 
fered much to avoid. The recognition of indepen- 
dence, or of belligerency, being thus, in my judgment, 
equally inadmissible, it remains to consider what 
course shall be adopted should the conflict not soon 
be brought to an end by acts of the parties them- 
selves, and should the evils which result therefrom 
affecting all nations, and particularly the Tnited 
States, continue. 

In such event, I am of opinion that other nations 
will be compelled to assume the responsibility which 
devolves upon them, and to seriously consider the 
only remaining measures possible, mediation and 
intervention. Owing, perhaps, to the lurge expanse 
of water A eine | the island from the peninsula, 
the want of harmony and of personal sympathy be- 
tween the inhabitants of the colony and those sent 
thither to rule them, and want of adaptation of the 
ancient colonial system of Europe to the present 
times and to the ideas which the events of the past 
century have developed, the contending parties ap- 
pear to have within themselves no depositary of 
common confidence, to suggest wisdom when passion 
and excitement have their sway, and to assume the 

art of peace-maker. In this view, in the earlier 

ays of the contest the good offices of the United 
States as a mediator were tendered in good faith, 
without oF selfish ited 4) in the interest of hu- 
manity and in sincere friendship for both parties, 
but were at the time declined by Spain, with the 
declaration, nevertheless, that at a future time they 
would be indispensable. No intimation has been 
received that in the opinion of Spain that time has 
been reached. And yet the strife continues with all 
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its dread horrors and all its injuries to the interests 
of the United States and of other nations. Each 
party seems quite capable of working great injury 
and damage to the other, as well as to all the rela- 
tions and interests dependent on the existence of 
peace in the island; but they seem incapable of 
reaching any adjustment, and both have thus far 
failed of achieving any success whereby one party 
shall possess and control the island to the exclusion 
of the other. Under these circumstances, the agen- 
cy of others, either by mediation or by intervention, 
seems to be the only alternative which must, sooner 
or later, be invoked for the termination of the strife. 
At the same time, while thus impressed, I do not at 
this time recommend the adoption of any measure 
of intervention. I shall be ready at all times, and 
as the equal friend of both parties, to respond to a 
suggestion that the good offices of the United States 
will be acceptable to aid in bringing about a peace 
honorable to both. It is due to Spain, so far as this 
Government is concerned, that the agency of a third 
power, to which I have adverted, shall be adopted 
only as a last expedient. Had it been the desire of 
the United States to interfere in the affairs of Cuba, 
repeated opportunities for so doing have been pre- 
‘sented within the last few years; but we have re- 
mained passive, and have performed our whole duty 
and all international obligations to Spain with friend- 
ship, fairness, and fidelity, and with a spirit of 
patience and forbearance which negatives every pos- 
sible suggestion of desire to interfere or to add to 
the difficulties with which she has been surrounded. 

The Government of Spain has recently submitted 
to our minister at Madrid certain proposals which it 
is hoped may be found to be the basis, if not the 
actual submission, of terms to meet the requirements 
of the particular griefs of which this Government 
has felt itself entitled to complain. These propo- 
sals have not yet reached me in their full text. On 
their arrival they will be taken into careful exami- 
nation, and may, I hope, lead to a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the questions to which they refer, and re- 
move the possibility of future occurrences, such as 
have given rise to our just complaints. 

It is understood also that renewed efforts are being 
made to introduce reforms in the internal adminis- 
tration of the island. Persuaded, however, that a 
proper regard for the interests of the United States 
and of its citizens entitles it to relief from the strain 
to which it has been subjected by the difficulties of 
the questions, and the wrongs and losses which 
arise from the contest in Cuba, and that the inter- 
‘ests of humanity itself demand the cessation of the 
strife before the whole island shall be laid waste 
and larger sacrifices of life be made, I shall feel it 
my duty, should my hopes of a satisfactory adjust- 
ment and of the early restoration of peace and the 
removal of future causes of complaint be, unhappily, 
disappointed, to make a further communication to 
Congress at some period not far remote, and during 
the present session, recommending what may then 
seem to me to be necessary. 

The Free Zone, so called, several years since es- 
tablished by the Mexican Government in certain of 
the States of that republic adjacent to our frontier, 
remains in full operation. It has always. been ma- 
terially injurious to honest traffic, for it operates as 
an incentive to traders in Mexico to supply without 
customs charges the wants of inhabitants on this 
side of the line, and prevents the same wants from 
being supplied by merchants of the United States, 
thereby, to a considerable extent, defrauding our 
revenue and checking honest commercial enterprises. 

Depredations by armed bands from Mexico on the 
people of Texas near the frontier continue. Though 
the main object of these incursions is robbery, they 
frequently result in the murder of unarmed and 
peaceably-disposed persons; and in some instances 
even the United States post-offices and mail com- 
munications have been attacked. Renewed remon- 
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strances upon this subject have been addressed to 
the Mexican Government, but without much appar- 
ent effect. The militury force of this Government, 
disposable for service in that quarter, is quite inade- 
quate to effectually guard the line, even at those 
points where the incursions are usually made. An 
experiment of an armed vessel on the Rio Grande 
for that purpose is on trial, and it is hoped that, if 
not thwarted by the shallowness of the river and 
other natural obstacles, it may materially contribute 
to the protection of the herdsmen of Texas. 

The proceedings of the joint commission under 
the convention between the United States and Mex- 
ico of July 4, 1868, on the subject of claims, will 
soon be brought to a close. The result of those 
proceedings will then be communicated to Congress. 

I am happy to announce that the Government of 
Venezuela has, upon further consideration, practi- 
cally abandoned its objection to pay to the United 
States that share of its revenue which some years 
since it allotted toward the extinguishment of the 
claims of foreigners generally. In thus reconsider- 
ing its determination that Government has shown a 
just sense of self-respect which cannot fail to reflect 
credit upon it in the eyes of all disinterested per- 
sons elsewhere. It is to be regretted, however, that 
its payments on account of claims of citizens of the 
United States are still so meagre in amount, and that 
the stipulations of the treaty in regard to the sums 
to be paid and the periods when those payments 
were to take place should have been so signally dis- 
regarded. 

ince my last annual message the exchange has 
been made of the ratification of a treaty of com- 
merce and navigation with Belgium, and of conven- 
tions with the Mexican Republic for the further ex- 
tension of the joint commission respecting claims ; 
with the Hawaiian Islands for commercial recipro- 
city, and with the Ottoman Empire for extradition ; 
all of which have been duly proclaimed. 

The Court of Commissioners of Alabama Claims 
has prosecuted its important duties very assiduously 
and very satisfactorily. It convened and was or- 
ganized on July 22, 1874, and, by the terms of the 
act under which it was created, was to exist for one 
year from that date. The act provided, however, 
that, should it be found impracticable to complete 
the work of the court before the expiration of the 
year, the President might, by proclamation, extend 
the time of its duration to a period not more than 
six months beyond the expiration of the one year. 

Having received satisfactory evidence that it would 
be impracticable to complete the work within the 
time originally fixed, I issued a proclamation (a 
copy of which is presented helen extending the 
time of duration of the court for a period of six 
months from and after the twenty-second day of 
July last. 

A report made through the clerk of the court 
(communicated herewith) shows the condition of the 
calendar on the 1st of November last, and the large 
amount of work which has been accomplished, 
Thirteen hundred and eighty-two claims have been 

resented, of which six hundred and eighty-two had 

een disposed of at the date of the report. Iam in- 
formed that one hundred and seventy cases were de- 
cided during the month of November. Arguments . 
are being made and decisions given in the remaining 
cases with all the dispatch consistent with the prop- 
er consideration of the questions submitted. any 
of these claims are in behalf of mariners, or depend 
on the evidence of mariners, whose absence has de- 
layed the taking or the return of the necessary evi- 
dence. 

It is represented to me that it will be impracti-. 
cable for the court to finally dispose of all the cases 
before it within the present limit of its duration. 
Justice to the parties .claimant, who have been at 
large expense in preparing their claims and obtain- 
ing the evidence in their support, suggests a short 
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extension, to enable the court to dispose of all of 
the claims which have been presented. 

I recommend the legislation which may be deemed 

roper to enable the court to complete the work be- 
fore it. 

I recommend that some suitable provision be 
made, by the creation of a special court or by con- 
ferring the necessary jurisdiction upon some appro- 
priate tribunal, for the consideration and determina- 
tion of the claims of aliens against the Government 
of the United States which have arisen within some 
reasonable limitation of time, or which may here- 
after arise, excluding all claims barred by treaty 
provisions or otherwise. It has been found impos- 
sible to give proper consideration to these claims by 
the Executive Departments of the Government. 
Such a tribunal would afford an opportunity to aliens 
other than British subjects to present their claims on 
account of acts committed against their persons or 
property during the rebellion, as also to those sub- 
jects ot Great Britain whose claims, having arisen 
subsequent to the 9th day of April, 1865, could not 
be presented to the late commission organized pur- 
suant to the provisions of the Treaty of Washing- 
ton. 

The electric telegraph has become an essential and 
indispensable ayent in the transmission of business 
and social messages. Its operation on land, and 
within the limit of particular States, is necessarily 
under the control of the jurisdiction within which it 
operates. The lines on the high-seas, however, are 
not subject to the particular control of any one gov- 
ernment. 

In 1869 a concession was granted by the French 
Government to a company which proposed to lay a 
cable from the shores of France to the United States. 
At that time there was a telegraphic connection be- 
tween the United States and the continent of Europe 
(through the possessions of Great Britain at either 
end of the line), under the control of an association 
which had, at large outlay of capital and at great 
risk, demonstrated the practicability of maintaining 
such means of communication. The cost of corre- 
spondence by this agency was great, possibly not too 
large at the time for a proper remuneration for so 
hazardous and so costly an enterprise. It was, how- 
ever, a etd charge upon a means of communica- 
tion which the progress in the social and commercial 
intercourse of the world found to be a necessity, and 
the obtaining of this French concession showed that 
other capital than that already invested was ready 
to eater into competition, with assurance of adequate 
return for their outlay. Impressed with the convic- 
tion that the interests, not only of the people of the 
United States, but of the world at large, demanded, 
or would demand, the multiplication of such means 
of communication between separated continents, I 
was desirous that the proposed connection should 
be made; but certain provisions of this concession 
were deemed by me to be objectionable, particularly 
one which gave fora long term of years the exclusive 
ya of telegraphic communication by submarine 
cable between the shores of France and the United 
States. I could not concede that any power should 
claim the right to land a cable on the shores of the 
United States, and at the same time deny to the 
- United States, or to its citizens or grantees, an equal 
right to land a cable on its shores. The ri ht to con- 
trol the conditions for the laying of a cable within 
the jurisdictional waters of the United States, to 
connect our shores with those of any foreign state, 
sheer exclusively to the Government of the United 

tates, under such limitations and conditions as 
Congress may impose. In the absence of legisla- 
eae! Congress, I was unwilling, on the one hand, 
to yield to a foreign state the right to say that its 
grantees might land on our shores, while it denied 
a similar right to our oecee to land on its shores; 
and, on the other hand, I was reluctant to deny to 
the great interests of the world and of civilization 
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the facilities of such communication as were pro- 
osed. I therefore withheld any resistance to the 
anding of the cable on condition that the offensive 
monopoly feature of the concession be abandoned, 
and that the right of any cable which may be estab- 
lished by authority of this Government to land upon 
French territory, and to connect with French Jand- 
lines, and enjoy all the necessary facilities or privi- 
leges incident to the use thereof upon as favorable 
terms as any other company, be conceded. As the 
result thereof the company in question renounced 
the exclusive privilege, and the representative of 
France was informed that, understanding this re- 
linquishment to be construed as granting the entire 
reciprocity and equal facilities which had been de- 
manded, the opposition to the landing of the cable 
was withdrawn. The cable, under this French con- 
cession, was landed in the month of July, 1869, and 
has been an efficient and valuable agent of commu- 
nication between this country and the other conti- 
nent. It soon passed under the control, however, 
of those who had the management of the cable con- 
necting Great Britain with this continent, and thus 
whatever benefit tothe public might have ensued 
from competition between the two lines was lost 
leaving only the greater facilities of an addition 
line, and the additional security in case of accident 
to one of them. But these increased facilities and 
this additional security, together with the control 
of the combined capital of the two companies, gave 
also greater power to prevent the future construction 
of other lines, and to limit the control of telegraphic 
communication between the two continents to those 
possessing the lines already laid. Within a few 
months past a cable has been laid, known as the 
United States Direct Cable Company, connecting 
the United States directly with Great Britain. As 
soon as this cable was reported to be laid and in 
working order, the rates of the then existing con- 
solidated companies were greatly reduced. Soon, 
however, a break was announced in this new cable, 
and immediately the rates of the other line, which 
had been reduced, were again raised. This cable 
being now repaired, the rates appear not to be re- 
duced by either line from those formerly charged by 
the consolidated companies. 

There is reason to believe that large amounts of 
capital, both at home and abroad, are ready to seek 
profitable investment in the advancement of this 
useful and most civilizing means of intercourse and 
correspondence. They await, however, the assur- 
ance of the means and conditions on which they 
may safely be made tributary to the general good. 

As these cable telegraph-lines connect separate 
states, there are questions as to their organization 
and contfol which probably can be best, if not 
solely, settled by conventions between the respec- 
tive states. In the absence, however, of interna- 
tional conventions on the subject, municipal legisla~ 
tion may secure many points which appear to me 
important, if not indispensable for the protection of 
the public against the extortions which may result 
from a monopoly of the right of operating cable- 
Folegratnes or from a combination between several 

ines: 

1. No line should be allowed to land on the shores 
of the United States under the concession from 
another power, which does not admit the right of 
any other line or lines, formed in the United States, 
to land and freely connect with and operate through 
its land-lines. : 

2. No line should be allowed to land on the 
shores of the United States which is not by treaty 
stipulation with the government from whose shores 
it proceeds, or by prohibition in its charter, or other- 
wise to the satisfaction of this Government, prohib- 
ited from consolidating or amalgamating with an 
other cable telegraph-line, or combining therewit 
for the purpose of regulating and maintaining the 
cost of telegraphing. 
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8. All lines should be bound to give precedence 
in the transmission of the official messages of the 
governments of the two countries between which it 
may be laid. 

4, A power should be reserved to the two gov- 
ernments, either conjointly or to each, as regards 
the messages dispatched from its shores, to fix a 
limit to the charges to be demanded for the trans- 
mission of messages. 

I present this subject to the earnest consideration 
of Congress, 

In the mean time, and unless Congress otherwise 
direct, J shall not oppose the landing of any tele- 
graphic cable which complies with and assents to 
the points above enumerated, but will feel it my 
duty to prevent the landing of any which does not 
conform to the first and second points as stated, and 
which will not stipulate to concede to this Govern- 
ment the precedence in the transmission of its official 
messages, and will not enter into a satisfactory ar- 
rangement with regard to its charges. 

Among the pressing and important subjects to 
which, in my opinion, the attention of Congress 
should be directed, are those relating to fraudulent 
naturalization and expatriation. . 

The United States. with great liberality, offers its 
citizenship to all who in Fay faith comply with the 
requirements of law. hese requirements are as 
simple and upon as favorable terms to the immigrant 
as the high eee to which he is admitted can or 
should permit. Ido not propose any additional re- 
quirements to those which the law now demands. 
But the very simplicity and the want of unnecessary 
formality in our law have made fraudulent naturali- 
zation not infrequent, to the discredit and injury of 
all honest citizens, whether native or naturalized. 
Cases of this character are continually being brought 
to the notice of the Government by our representa- 
tives abroad, and also those of persons resident 
in other countries, most frequently those who, if 
they have remained in this .country long enough to 
entitle them to become naturalized, have generally 
not much overpassed that period, and have returned 
to the country of their origin, where they reside, 
avoiding all duties to the United States by their ab- 
sence, and claiming to be exempt from all duties to 
the country of their nativity and of their residence 
by reason of their alleged naturalization. It is due 
to this Government itself and to the great mass of 
the naturalized citizens who entirely, both in name 


and in fact, become citizens of the United Sse 


that the high privilege of citizenship of the Unite 

States should not be held by fraud or in derogation 
of the laws and of the good name of every honest 
citizen. On many occasions it has been hrought to 
the knowledge of the Government that certificates 
of naturalization are held, and protection or inter- 
ference claimed, by parties who admit that not only 
they were not within the United States at the time 
of the pretended naturalization, but that they have 
never resided in the United States’; in others, the 
certificate and record of the court show on their face 
that the person claiming to be naturalized had not 
resided the required time in the United States; in 
others, it is admitted upon examination that the re- 
quirements of law have not been complied with ; in 
some cases even, such certificates have been matter 
of purchase. These are not isolated cases, arisin 

at rare intervals, but of common occurrence, an 

which are reported from all quarters of the globe. 
Such occurrences cannot, and do not, fail to reflect 
upon the Government and injure all honest citizens. 
Such a fraud being discovered, however, there is no 
practicable means within the control of the Govern- 
ment by which the record of naturalization can be 
. vacated; and should the certificate be taken up, as 
it usually is, by the diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentatives of the government to whom it may have 
been i bbgnbie = there is nothing to prevent the per- 
son claiming to have been naturalized from obtain- 
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ing a new certificate from the court in place of that 
which has been taken from him, 

The evil has become so great and of such frequent 
occurrence that I cannot too earnestly recommend 
that some effective measures be adopted to provide 
a proper remedy and means for the vacating of any 
record thus fraudulently made, and of punishing the 
guilty parties to the transaction. 

In this connection I refer also to the question of 
expatriation and the election of nationality. 

_ Lhe United States was foremost in upholding the 
right of expatriation, and was principally instru- 
mental in overthrowing the doctrine of perpetual 
allegiance. Congress has declared the right of ex- 
patriation to be a natural and inherent right of all 
people; but, while many other nations have enacted 
laws providing what formalities shall be necessary 
to work a change of allegiance, the United States 
has enacted no provisions of law, and has in no re- 
spect marked out how and when expatriation may be 
accomplished by its citizens. Instances are bronght 
to the attention of the Government where citizens of 
the United States, either naturalized or native-born, 
have formally become citizens or subjects of foreign 
powers, but who, nevertheless, in the absence of any 
provisions of legislation on this question, when in- 
volved in difficulties, or when it seems to be their 
interest, claim to be citizens of the United States, 
and demand the intervention of a government which 
they have long since abandoned, and to which for 
years they have rendered no service, nor held them- 
selves in any way amenable. 

In other cases naturalized citizens, immediately 
after naturalization, have returned to their native 
country; have become engaged in business; have 
accepted offices or pursuits inconsistent with Ameri- 
can citizenship, and evidence no intent to return to 
the United States until called upon to discharge 
some duty to the country where they are residin 
when at once they assert their citizenship, and eal 
upon the representatives of the Government to aid 
them in their unjust pretensions. It is but justice 
to all bona-fide citizens that no doubt should exist on 
such questions, and that Congress should determine 
by enactment of law how expatriation may be ac- 
complished, and change of citizenship be estab- 
lished. . 

I also invite your attention to the necessity of reg- 
ulating by law the status of American women who 
may marry foreigners, and of defining more fully 
that of children born in a foreign country of Ameri- 
can parents who may reside abroad; and also of 
some further provision regulating or giving legal 
effect to marriages of American citizens contracted 
in foreign countries. The correspondence submitted 
herewith shows a few of the constantly-occurring 

uestions on these points presented to the considera- 
tion of the Government. There are few subjects to 
engage the attention of Congress on which more 
delicate relations or more important interests are 
dependent. 

the month of July last the building erected for 
the Department of State was taken possession of 
and occupied by that Department. Iam happy to 
announce that the archives and valuable papers of 
the Government in the custody of that Department 
are now safely deposited and properly cared for. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury shows 
the receipts from customs for the fiseal year ending 
June 30, 1874, to have been $168,103,833.69, and for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1875, to have been 
$157,167,722.85, a decrease for the last fiscal year of 
$5,936,111.34. Receipts from internal revenue for 
the year ending the 30th of June, 1874, were $102,- 
409,784.90, and for the year ending June 30, 1875, 
$110,007,493.58 ; increase, $7,597,708.68. 

The report also shows a complete history of the 
workings of the Department for the last year, and 
contains recommendations for reforms and for legis- 
lation which I concur in, but cannot comment on so 
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fully as I should like to do if space would permit, 
but will confine myself to a few suggestions which 
I look upon as vital to the best interests of the whole 
people—coming within the purview of ‘‘ Treasury” 
—I mean specie resumption. Too much stress can- 
not be laid upon this question, and I hope Congress 
may be induced, at the earliest day practicable, to 
insure the consummation of the act of the last Con- 
gress, at its last session, to bring about specie re- 
sumption ‘‘on and after the Ist of January, 1879,” 
at farthest. It would be a great blessing if this 
could be consummated even at an earlier day. 

Nothing seems to me more certain than that a full, 
healthy, and permanent reaction cannot take place 
in favor of the industries and financial welfare of the 
country until we return to a measure of values rec- 
ognized throughout the civilized world. While we 
use a currency not equivalent to this standard, the 
world’s recognized standard, specie, becomes a com- 
modity like the products of the soil, the surplus seek- 
ing a market wherever there is a demand for it. 

nder our present system we should want none, 
nor would we have any, were it not that customs 
dues must be paid in coin, and because of the pledge 
to pay interest on the public debt in coin.. The 
yield of precious metals would flow out for the pur- 
chase of foreign productions and leave the United 
States ‘* hewers of wood and drawers of water” be- 
cause of wiser legislation on the subject of finance 
by the nations with whom we have dealings. I am 
not prepared to say that I can suggest the best legis- 
lation to secure the end most heartily reeommended. 
It will be a source of great gratification to me to be 
able to approve any measure of Congress looking 
effectively toward securing ‘‘ resumption.” 

Unlimited inflation would probably bring about 
specie payments more speedily than any legislation 
looking to the redemption of the legal tenders in 
coin. But it would be at the expense of honor. 
The legal tenders would have no value beyond set- 
tling present liabilities, or, properly speaking, re- 
pudiating them. They would buy nothing after 
debts were all settled. 

There are a few measures which seem to me im- 
portant in this connection, and which I commend to 
your earnest consideration : 

A repeal of so much of the legal-tender act as 
makes these notes receivable for debts contracted 
after a date to be fixed in the act itself, say not later 
than January 1, 1877. We should then have quota- 
tions at real values, not fictitious ones. Gold would 
no longer be at a premium, but currency at a dis- 
count. A healthy reaction would set in at once, and 
with it a desire to make the currency equal to what 
it | esd ees to be. The merchants, manufacturers, 
and tradesmen of every calling could do business on 
a fair margin of profit, the money to be received 
having an unvarying value. Laborers and all class- 
es who work for stipulated pay or salary would re- 
ceive more for their income, because extra profits 
would no longer be charged by the capitalist to com- 
pensate for the risk of a downward fluctuation in 
the value of the currency. 

Second, that the Secretary of the Treasury be au- 
thorized to redeem, say not to exceed $2,000,000 
monthly of legal-tender notes, by issuing in their 
stead a long bond, bearing interest at the rate of 
3.65 per cent. per annum, of denominations ranging 
from fifty dollars up to $1,000 each. This would in 
time reduce the legal-tender notes to a volume that 
could be kept afloat without demanding redemption 
in large sums suddenly, 

Third, that additional power be given to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to accumulate gold for final 
redemption, either by increasing revenue, curtailin, 
expenses, or both—it is preferable to do both ; an 
I recommend that reduction of expenditures be 
made wherever it can be 
government obligations or crippling the due execu- 
tion thereof. One measure for increasing the reve- 


done without impairing - 
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nue—and the only one I think of—is the restoration 
of the duty on tea and coffee. These duties would 
add probably $18,000,000 to the present amount re- 
ceived from imports, and would in no way increase 
the prices paid for those articles by the consumers. 

These articles are the products of countries col- 
lecting revenue from exports, and as we, the largest 
consumers, reduce the duties, they proportionately 
increase them. With this addition to the revenue, 
many duties now collected, and which give but an 
insignificant return for the cost of collection, might 
be remitted, and to the direct advantage of con- 
sumers at home. 

I would mention those articles which enter into 
manufactures of all sorts. All duty paid upon such 
articles goes directly to the cost of the article when 
manufactured here, and must be paid for by the 
consumers. These duties not only come from the 
consumers at home, but act as a protection to for- 
eign mauufacturers of the same completed articles 
in our own and distant markets. 

I will suggest, or mentivn, another subject bear- 
ing upon the problem of ‘‘ how to enable the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to accumulate balances.” It is 
to devise some better method of verifying claims 
against the Government than at present exists through 
the Court of Claims, especially those claims growing 
out of the late war. Nothing is more certain than 
that a very large percentage of the amounts passed 
and paid are either wholly fraudulent or are far in 
excess of the real lossessustained. The large amount 
of losses proved—on good testimony according to 
existing laws, by affidavits of fictitious or unscrupu- 
lous persons—to have been sustained on small farms 
and Np prmene is not only far beyond the possible 
yield of those places for any one year, but, as every 
one knows who has had experience in tilling the 
soil, and who has visited the scenes of these spolia- 
tions, is in many instances more than the individ- 
ual claimants were ever worth, including their per- 
sonal and real estate. : 

The report of the Attorney-General, which will be 
submitted to Congress at an early day, will contain 
a detailed history of awards made, and of claims 
pending of the class here referred to. 

The report of the Secretary of War, accompanying 
this message, gives a detailed account of army oper- 
ations for the year just past, expenses for main- 
tenance, etc., with recommendations for legislation 


to which I respectfully invite your attention. To 
some of these I invite special attention: 
1. The necessity of making $300,000 of the appro- 


riation for the Subsistence Department available 

efore the beginning of the next fiscal year. With- 
out this provision troops at points distant trom sup- 
ply siete ty must either go without food or exist- 
ing laws must be violated. It is not attended with 
cost to the Treasury. 

2. His recommendation for the enactment of a 
system of annuities for the families of deceased 
officers by voluntary deductions from the monthl 

ay of officers. This again is not attended wit 

urden upon the Treasury, and would for the future 
relieve much distress which every old army officer 
has witnessed in the past—of officers dying sudden- 
ly or being killed, leaving families without even 
the means of reaching their friends, if fortunate 
enough to have friends to aid them. 

3. The repeal of the law abolishing mileage, and 
a return to the old system. 

4. The trial with torpedoes under the Corps of 
Engineers, and appropriation for the same. Should 
war ever occur between the United States and any 
maritime power, torpedoes will be among, if not the 
most effective and cheapest auxiliary for the defense 
of harbors, and also in aggressive opperations, that 
we can have. Hence it is advisable to learn by ex- 
periment their best construction and application as 
well as effect. 

5, A permanent organization for the Signal-Ser- 
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vice Corps. This service has now become a neces- 
sity of peace as well as war, under the advancement 
made by the present able management. 

6. A renewal of the appropriation for compiling 
the official records of the war, etc. 

The condition of our Navy at this time is a subject 
of satisfaction. It does not contain, it is true, any 
of the powerful cruising iron-clads which make so 
much of the maritime strength of some other na- 
tions, but neither our continental situation nor our 
foreign policy requires that we should have a large 
number of ships of this character, while this situa- 
tion and the nature of our ports combine to make 
those of other nations little dangerous to us under 
any circumstances. 

Our Navy does contain, however, a considerable 
number of iron-clads of the monitor class, which, 
though not properly cruisers, are powerful and effec- 
tive for harbor defense and for operations near our 
own shores. Of these all the singie-turreted ones, 
fifteen in number, have been substantially rebuilt, 
their rotten wooden beams replaced with iron, their 
hulls strengthened, and their engines and machinery 
thoroughly repaired, so that they are now in the 
most efficient condition and ready for sea as soon as 
ba can be manned and put in commission, 

The tive double-turreted iron-clads belonging to 
our Navy, by far the most powerful of our ships for 
fighting purposes, are also in hand undergoing com- 
plete repairs, and could be ready for sea in periods 
varying from four to six months. With these com- 
pleted according to the present design, and our two 
iron torpedo-boats now ready, our iron-clad fleet 
will be, for the purposes of defense at home, equal 
to any force that can readily be brought against it. 

Of our wooden navy also, cruisers of various sizes, 
to the number of about forty, including those now in 
commission, are in the Atlantic, and could be ready 
for duty as fast as men could be enlisted for those 
not already in commission. Of these, one-third are 
in effect new ships, and, though some of the remain- 
der need considerable repairs to their boilers and 
machinery, they all are, or can readily be made, 
effective. 

This constitutes a fleet of more than fifty war- 
ships, of which fifteen are iron-clad, now in hand 
on the Atlantic coast. The Navy has been brought 
to this condition by a judicious and practical appli- 
cation of what could be spared from the current ap- 
propriations of the last few years, and from that 
made to meet the possible emergency of two years 
ago. It has been done quietly, without proclama- 
tion or display, and though it has necessarily strait- 
ened the Department in its ordinary expenditure, 
and, as far as the iron-clads are concerned, has 
added nothing to the cruising force of the Navy, yet 
the result is not the less satisfactory, because it 1s to 
be found in a great increase of real rather than ap- 
parent force. The expenses incurred in the main- 
tenance of an effective naval force in all its branches 
ave necessarily large, but such force is essential to 
our position, relations, and character, and affects 
seriously the weight of our principles and policy 
throughout the whole sphere of national responsi- 
bilities. 

The estimates for the regular support of this branch 
of the service for the next year amount to a little 
less in the aggregate than those made for the cur- 

_rent year; but some additional appropriations are 
asked for objects not included in the ordinary main- 
tenance of the Navy, but believed to be of pressing 
importance at this time. It would, in my opinion, 
be wise at once to afford sufficient means for the im- 
mediate completion of the five double-turreted mon- 
itors now undergoing repairs, which must otherwise 
advance slowly, and only as money can be spared 
from current expenses. Supplemented by these 
our Navy, armed with the destructive weapons of 
modern warfare, manned by our seamen, and in 
charge of our instructed officers, will present a force 
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powerful for the home purposes of a responsible 
though peaceful nation. 

The report of the Postmaster-General, herewith 
transmitted, gives a full history of the workings of 
the Department for the year just past. /It will be 
observed that the deficiency to be supplied from the 
General Treasury increased over the amount required 
for the preceding year. In a country so vast in area 
as the United States, with large portions sparsely 
settled, it must be expected that this important ser- 
vice will be more or less a burden upon the Treasury 
for many years to come. But there is no branch of 
the public service which interests the whole people 
more than that of cheap and rapid transmission of 
the mails to every inhabited part of our territory. 
Next to the free school, the post-office is the great 
educator of the people, and it may well receive the 
support of the General Government. 

The subsidy of $150,000 per annum given to ves- 
sels of the United States for carrying the mails be- 
tween New York and Rio de Janeiro having ceased 
on the 30th day of September last, we are without 
direct mail facilities with the South American states. 
This is greatly to be regretted, and I do not hesitate 
to recommend the authorization of a renewal of that 
contract, and also that the service may be increased 
from monthly to semi-monthly trips. The commer- 
cial advantages to be gained by a direct line of 
American steamers to the South American states 
will far outweigh the expense of the service. 

By act of Congress approved March 3, 1875, almost 
all matter, whether properly mail-matter or not, may 
be sent any distance through the mails, in packages 
not exceeding four pounds in weight, for the sum of 
sixteen cents per pound. So far as the transmission 
of real mail-matter goes, this would seem entirely 
proper. But I suggest that the law be so amended 
as to exclude from the mails merchandise of all de- 
scriptions, and limit this transportation to articles 
enumerated, and which may be classed as mail-mat- 
ter proper. 

e diseovery of gold in the Black Hills, a por- 
tion of the Sioux reservation, has had the effect to 
induce a large emigration of miners to that point. 
Thus far the effort to protect the treaty rights of 
the Indians to that section has been successful, but 
the next year will certainly witness a large increase 
of such emigration. The negotiations for the relin- 
quishment of the gold-fields having failed, it will be 
necessary for Congress to adopt some measures to 
relieve the embarrassment growing out of the causes 
named. The Secretary of the Interior suggests that 
the supplies now appropriated for the sustenance of 
that people. being no longer obligatory under the 
treaty of 1868, but simply a gratuity, may be issued 
or withheld at his discretion. 

The condition of the Indian Territory, to which I 
have referred in several of my former annual mes- 
sages, remains practically unchanged. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior has taken measures to obtain a 
full report of the condition of that Territory, and 
will make it the subject of a special report at an 
ne day. It may then be necessary to make some 
further recommendation in regard to legislation for 
the government of that Territory. 

The steady growth and increase of the business 
of the Patent-Office indicate, in some measure, the 
ig of the industrial activity of the country. 

he receipts of the office are in excess of its expen- 
ditures, and the office generally is in a prosperous 
and satisfactory condition. . 

The report of the General Land-Office shows that 
there were 2,459,601 acres less disposed of during 
this than during the last year. More than one-half 
of this decrease was in Jands disposed of under the 
homestead and timber-culture laws. The cause of 
this decrease is supposed to be found in the grass- 
hopper scourge and the droughts which prevailed 
so extensively in some of the frontier States and 
Territories during that time as to discourage and 
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deter entries by actual settlers. The cash receipts 

were less, by $690,322.23 than during the preceding 
ear. 

‘ The entire surveyed area of the public domain is 

680,253,094 acres, of which 26,077,531 acres were 

surveyed during the oe year, leaving 1,154,471,762 

acres still unsurveyed. 

The report of the Commissioner presents many 
interesting suggestions in regard to the management 
and disposition of the public domain and the modi- 
fication of existing laws, the apparent importance 
of which should insure for them the careful eonsid- 
eration of Congress. 

The number of pensioners still continues to de- 
crease, the highest number having. been reached 
during the year ending June 30, 1873. During the 
last year, 11,557 names were added to the rolls, and 
12,977 were srenpes therefrom, showing a net de- 
crease of 1,420. But while the number of pensioners 
has decreased, the annual amount due on the pen- 
sion-rolls has increased $44,733.18. This is caused 
by the greatly increased average rate of pensions, 
which, by the liberal legislation of Congress, has 
increased from $90.26 in 1872 to $103.91 in 1875 to 
each invalid pensioner, an increase in the average 
rate of fifteen per cent. in the three years. During 
the year ending June 80, 1875, there was paid on 
account of pensions, including the expenses of dis- 
bursement, $29,683,116, bags $910,632 less than was 
paid the preceding year. This reduction in amount 
of expenditures was produced by the decrease in the 
amount of arrearages due on allowed claims, and on 
pensions, the rate of which was increased by the 

egislation of the preceding session of Congress. At 

the close of the last fiscal year there were on the 
pension-rolls 234,821 persons, of whom 210,363 were 
army pensioners, 105,478 being invalids and 104,885 
widows and dependent relatives; 38,420 were navy 
pensioners, of whom 1,636 were invalids and 1,784 
widows and dependent relatives; 21,088 were pen- 
sioners of the War of 1812, 15,875 of whom were sur- 
vivors and 5,163 were widows. 

It is estimated that $29,535,000 will be required 
for the payment of pensions for the next fiscal year, 
an amount $965,000 less than the estimate for the 
present year. 

The geological explorations have been prosecuted 
with energy during the year, covering an area of 
about forty thousand square miles in the Territories 
of Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico, developing the 
agricultural and mineral resources, and furnishin 
interesting scientific and topographical details of 
that region. 

The method for the treatment of the Indians, 
adopted at the beginning of my first term, has been 
steadily pursued, and with satisfactory and encour- 
aging results. It has been productive of evident 
improvement in the condition of that race, and will 
be continued, with only such modifications as fur- 
ther experience may indicate to be necessary. 

The board heretofore appointed to take charge of 
the articles and materials pertaining to the War, the 
Navy, the Treasury, the Interior, and the Post-Office 
Departments, and the Department of Agriculture, 
the Smithsonian Institution, and the Commission 
of Food-Fishes, to be contributed, under the legisla- 
tion of last session, to the International Exhibition 
to be held at Philadelphia during the centennial 
year 1876, has been diligent in the discharge of the 
duties which have devolved upon it; and the prepa- 
rations so far made with the means at command 
give assurance that the governmental contribution 
will be made one of the marked characteristics of 
the exhibition. The board has observed commend- 
able economy in the matter of the erection of a build- 
ing for the governmental exhibit, the expense of 
which, it is estimated, will not exceed, say, $80,000. 
This amount has been withdrawn, under the ‘law 
from the appropriations of five of the principal De- 
partments, which leaves some of those Departments 
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without sufficient means to render their respective 


‘practical exhibits complete and satisfactory. The 


exhibition being an international one, and the Gov- 
ernment being a voluntary contributor, it is my 
opinion that its contribution should be of a charac- 
ter, in quality and extent, to sustain the dignity and 
credit of so distinguished a contributor. The advan- 
tages to the country of a creditable display are, in an 
international point of view, of the first importance, 
while an indifferent or uncreditable participation b 
the Government would be humiliating to the patri- 
otic feelings of our people themselves. I commend 
the estimates of the board for the necessary addi- 
tional appropriations to the favorable consideration 
of Congress. 

The powers of Europe, almost without exception, 
many of the South American states, and even the 
more distant Eastern powers, have manifested their 
friendly sentiments toward the United States and 
the interest of the world in our progress by takin 
steps to join with us in celebrating the centennial o 
the nation, and I strongly recommend that a more 
national importance be given to this exhibition b 
such legislation and by such appropriation as will 
insure its success. Its value in bringing to our 
shores innumerable useful works of art and skill, 
the commingling of the citizens of foreign countries 


_and our own, and the interchange of ideas and man- 


ufactures will far exceed any pecuniary outlay we 
may make, 

I transmit herewith the report of the Commission- 
er of Agriculture, together with the reports of the 
commissioners, the Board of Audit, and the Board of 
Health of the District of Columbia, to all of which I 
invite your attention. 

The Bureau of Agriculture has accomplished much 
in disseminating useful knowledge to the agricultur- 
ist, and also in introducing new and useful produc- 
tions adapted to our soil and climate, and is worthy 
of the continued encouragement of the Government, 

The report of the Commissioner of Education, 
which accompanies the report of the Secretary of the 
Interior, shows a gratifying progress in educational 
matters. 

In nearly every annual message that I have had 
the honor of transmitting to Congress I have called 
attention to the anomalous, not to say scandalous, 
condition of affairs existing in the Territory of Utah, 
and have asked for definite legislation to correct it, 
That polygamy should exist in a free, enlightened, 
and Christan country, without the power to punish 
so flagrant a crime against decency and morality, 
seems preposterous. ‘True, there is no law to sus- 
tain this unnatural vice, but what is needed is a law 
to punish it as a crime, and at the same time to fix 
the status of the innocent children, the offspring of 
this system; and of the possibly innocent plural 
wives. But, as an institution, polygamy should be 
banished from the land. . 

While this is being done, I invite the attention of 
Congress to another. though perhaps no less an evil, 
the importation of Chinese women, but few of whom 
are brought to our shores to pursue honorable or use- 
ful occupations. 

Observations while visiting the Territories of Wy- 
oming, Utah, and Colorado, during the past autumn, 
convinced me that existing laws regulating the dis- 
position of public lands, timber, ete., and probably _ 
the mining laws themselves, are very defective, and 
should be carefully amended, and at an early day. 
In territory where cultivation of the soil can only 
be followed by zigatons and where irrigation is not 
practicable the lands can only be used as pasturage, 


‘and this only where stock can reach water (to quench 


its thirst), and cannot be governed by the same laws — 
as to entries as lands every acre of which is an inde- 
pendent estate by itself. 

Land must be held in larger quantities to justify 
the expense of conducting water upon it to make it 
fruitful, or to justify utilizing it as pasturage. The 
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timber in most of the Territories is principally con- 
fined to the mountain-regions which are held for en- 
try in small quantities only, and as mineral lands. 
The timber is the property of the United States, for 
the disposal of which there is now no adequate law. 
The settler must become a consumer of this timber 
whether he lives upon the plain or engages in work- 
ing the mines. Hence every man becomes either a 
trespasser himself, or, knowingly, a patron of tres- 
passers. } 

My opportunities for observation were not suffi- 
cient to justify me in recommending specific legisla- 
tion on these subjects, but I do recommend that a 
joint committee of the two Houses of Congress— 
sufficiently large to be divided into sub-committees— 
be organized to visit all the mining States and Terri- 
tories during the coming summer, and that the com- 
mittee shall report to Congress at the next session 
such laws, or amendments to laws, as it may deem 
necessary to secure the best interests of the Govern- 
ment and the people of these Territories who are 
doing so much for their development. 

I am sure the citizens occupying the territory de- 
‘scribed do not wish to be trespassers, nor will they 
be if legal ways are provided for them to become 
owners of these actual necessities of their position. 

As this will be the last annual message which I 

‘shall have the honor of transmitting to Congress be- 

fore my successor is chosen, I will repeat or reca- 
pitulate the questions which I deem of vital impor- 
tance, which may be legislated upon and settled at 
this session: 

1. That the States shall be required to afford the 
opportunity of a good common-school education to 
every child within their limits. 

2. No sectarian tenets shall ever be taught in any 
school supported in whole or in part by the State, 
nation, or by the proceeds of any tax levied upon any 
community. Make education compulsory, so far as 
to deprive all persons who cannot read and write 
from becoming voters after the Poe! 1890, disfran- 
chising none, however, on grounds of illiteracy who 
i be voters at the time this amendment takes ef- 

ect. 

8. Declare church and state forever separate and 
distinct, but each free within its proper sphere ; 
and that all church-property shall bear its own pro- 
portion of taxation. 

4, Drive out licensed immorality, such as polyga- 
my and the importation of women for illegitimate 
purposes. To recur again to the centennial year, it 
would seem as though now, as we are about to begin 
the second century of our national existence, would 
be a most fitting time for these reforms. 

5. Enact such laws as will insure a speedy return 
toa sound currency, such as will command the re- 
spect of the world. 

Believing that these views will commend them- 
selves to the great monty of the right-thinking and 
patriotic citizens of the United States, I submit the 
rest to Congress. U. 8. GRANT. 


Whiskey Frauds—how they have been com- 
mitted—Precautions taken against their 
Recurrence—their Extent. 


Tue following is an extract from the report 
of Mr. D. D. Pratt, Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, in relation to the recent whiskey 
frauds : 


Public attention has been often called, within the 
past few months, to extensive frauds committed in 
certain localities upon the revenue by distillers and 
rectifiers of distilled spirits. I propose, briefly as I 
can, to give an account, first, of the checks, guards, 
and protections against frauds established by law; 
second, of the manner in which ‘* whiskey frauds,”’ 
so called, lately exposed, were perpetrated upon the 
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Government; third, of the extent of these frauds; 
fourth, of the checks recently established to prevent 
a recurrence of the same; and, fifth, to suggest the 
legislation which, in my opinion, is necessary to in- 
sure a fuller collection in the future of taxes upon 
distilled spirits. ; 

1. The system of surveillance now in force at all 
distilleries, to insure that none of the product may 
escape taxation, is based upon the presumption that 
all local officers are honest. Where such is the case 
it works admirably, and insures the collection of 
tax upon every gallon of spirits produced by the dis- 
tiller. It could hardly be expected, however, that 
among over twenty-three fenced storekeepers and 
gaugers some would not prove dishonest, especially 
since there is always near them, in the person of 
the distiller, if he happen to be an unscrupulous 
man, a tempter to move them by bribes. 

In order, therefore, to effectually prevent fraud, it 
is necessary to establish a system that shall surely 
detect it, and that shall be followed by certain and 
severe penalties. With the distiller it is a matter or 
dollars and cents, so that, if the risk in committin 
fraud is made so great that it does not pay, he wil 
not only be honest himself, but will inform on 
others as a matter of self-protection. 

The present system may be described briefly as 
follows: A storekeeper is assigned to, every dis- 
tillery, whose duty it is torecord the time of filling 
and emptying every mash-tub, to weigh every pound 
of grain that 1s used in the mash, and to see that the 
law is strictly complied with. The cistern-room; 
where the spirits are received, is placed in charge of 
a gauger, who determines the exact quantity pro- 
duced, and the gauge to each barrel into which the 
spirits are drawn. The pipes from the still to the 
cistern-room are continuous, so that the distiller has 
no access to the spirits until after they are gauged 
and the quantities determined. Each barrel filled 
in the cistern-room must be serially numbered, be- 
ginning with No. 1, and running consecutively with- 
out duplication. A warehouse-stamp must then be 
attixed to the barrel, which stamp has also a serial 
number, never duplicated, and shows the number of 
barrel, contents in proof, and wine-gallons, name of 

auger, and date of affixing. The barrel so marked 
is then placed in a warehouse on the distillery prem- 
ises, where it can remain not to exceed one month 
without a warehousing-bond, or not to exceed one 

ear when such a bond is given. When the package 
1s to be withdrawn, the collector furnishes, on ap- 
plication and after payment of the tax, a tax-paid 
stamp, which is filled in with the same number of 
package, proof, and wine-gallons, as appears on the 
warehouse-stamp, and has itself another distinctive 
serial number, which is never duplicated. The 
package of spirits is now ready for market, and is so 
fully marked and branded as to enable any revenue- 
officer to identify it wherever found, since no other 
package can exist legally with the same numbers, 
marks, and brands. 

The distiller is required to keep a book, in which 
he records a full description of each package, speci- 
fying all the marks and brands above specified, and 
the name of the party to whom each package is sold. 
The purchaser is required to keep a book, which 
records a like description of the-package, and states 
both from whom it was purchased and to whom he 
sells it. A complete record is thus kept of the 
whereabouts of each package of spirits until it is 
dumped for rectification or reaches the consumer. 

The system of checks, as applied to rectifiers, is as 
follows: A rectifier is permitted to rectify spirits 
bought by him, and place the same upon the market 
under a rectifier’s stamp. When he purchases the 
spirits, and is ready to dump for rectification, he 
makes out a full description of the packages, giving 
all serial numbers, date of original gauge, and name 
of distiller producing the spirits, and sends a notice 
of intention to rectify the same to the collector, who 
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at once details a gauger to examine and regauge the 

spirits. It is this ignceee duty, also, to see the 

packages emptied and the stamps destroyed; and to 

certify the fact on the face of the rectifier’s notice. 

’ An account is opened with each rectifier, in which 
he is credited with the total proof-gallons of spirits 
so dumped, and charged with the total proof gallons 
covered by rectifiers’ stamps placed on spirits 
gauged out of his establishment. The collector is 
not allowed to issue rectifiers’ stamps for a number 
of proof-gallons in excess of the number reported as 
dumped by the rectifier and gauger, as above indi- 
cated. 

It is thus apparent that, if all officers were honest, 
the above-described checks would effectually pre- 
vent any spirits being sold in the market that had 
not paid the proper tax. 

2. To perpetrate fraud, the distiller must first 
obtain the consent of the storekeeper to use more 
grain than his survey calls for. It has been proved 

y experience that a fermentation that will produce 
the largest yield of spirits from grain cannot be made 
in less than forty-eight hours. The regulations, 
therefore, allow this time for fermentation, and for- 
bid more than one filling of the tubs in seventy-two 
hours, thus requiring the tub to remain empty for 
twenty-four hours, If, however, the distiller will 
prepare what is known as ‘ quick-yeast,”’ he is en- 
abled to complete a fermentation in twenty-four 
hours, or less time, though with a loss of yield in 
spirits. This he can well afford, if he can sell half 
his product without tax. Having gained the consent 
of the storekeeper, who keeps his books as if the 
law were being complied with, the distiller makes 
two fermentations where one is allowed, and then has 
nearly double the quantity of spirits that the books 
show was produced. The distiller who has this 
illicit product on hand does not dare place it upon 
the market in the only way possible, that is, by the 

‘reuse of stamps, since the detection of a single 
package so duplicated would subject him to the 
severe penalties of the law. He must, therefore, 
call to his assistance the rectifier, who, even if de- 
tected, is dealt with much more leniently by the 
law, while the difficulties in detecting him are much 
greater than with the distiller. 

To make the transfer of the illicit spirits from the 
distillery to the rectifying-house, the gauger in 
charge of the cistern-room must either permit bar- 
rels to be filled and surreptitiously removed without 
stamps, or he must affix stamps which have been 
once used, Ifthe spirits were removed to the recti- 
fying-house without stamps, no notice of rectifica- 
tion describing the same could be sent to the col- 
lector, and therefore no credit could be had by which 
to obtain rectifiers’ stamps. 

Two methods of placing illicit spirits upon the 
market have been in vogue: 

1. The first was made possible by the fact that 
rectifiers’ stamps have heretofore been so prepared 
that each stamp could protect any number of gallons 
which the gauger chose to fillin. This character of 
fraud will be best indicated by an illustration. A 
certain rectifier buys from a distiller, say, one hun- 
dred packages of tax-paid spirits, containing, say, 
forty proof-gallons each. He files with the collector 
the descriptive notice above mentioned, and asks 
for the issue of rectifiers’ stamps to cover four thou- 
sand (4,000) allons of spirits after rectification. 
A gauger is detailed to gauge these spirits out of 
the rectifying-tubs, carrying with him a book of 
blank stamps, to be filled up according to the con- 
tents of each package. The gauger reports, on a 
prescribed form, that the rectifier has placed the four 
thousand gallons in, say, four hundred packages, 
containing ten gallons each, and returns the stubs 
of the stamps filled up in accordance with this state- 
ment. The packages so represented are afterward 
found to contain, say eighty gallons each, and the 
stamps thereon are filled up in accordance therewith, 
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so that, in fact, only fifty of the stamps were used to 
cover the ‘‘ straight spirits,’? and, under cover of the 
remaining three hundred and fifty, twenty-eight 
thousand (28,000) gallons of illicit spirits are placed 
upon the market. This case is by no means an ex- 
treme one, but is a fair example of what was the 
constant practice in the districts herein specified. . 

2. The other favorite method may be illustrated 
as follows: 

The distiller sends to the rectifying-house a num- 
ber of barrels of spirits upon which the tax has been 
regularly paid. The descriptive notice aforesaid is 
filed and a gauger detailed, who reports the stamps 
destroyed, whereas the fact is that the stamps are 
not actually cantante fg Either the packages with 
the stamps uncanceled are returned to the distiller 
and refilled with illicit spirits, or the stamps are re- 
moved and placed by the distiller or rectifier on other 
barrels of spirits upon which no tax has been paid, 
These barrels are sent to the rectifier, and by him 
shipped to some distant market without making any 
record of the transaction on his Government books. 
A modification of this form of fraud consists in the 
rectifier’s filing a purely fictitious notice, containing 
a description of spirits which he has never receive 
and emptying in place thereof an equal quantity of 
illicit spirits. 

.In one of the two ways above described all the 
frauds recently discovered have been committed, 
and the Government has lost thereby at least four 
million dollars in the last two years. The frauds 
have mainly been carried on at four places, namely 
St. Louis, Milwaukee, Chicago, and Evansville, and 
all at distilleries producing what is known as ‘‘ high- 
wines.” This class of spirits does not require age- 
ing, as does the fine sour-mash whiskey made for 
drinking purposes. It consequently does not excite 
suspicion to find high-wines on the market to-day 
that were promaces yesterday. This rapid transfer 
from distillery to the market affords facilities for re- 
use of stamps, which are scarcely feasible with the 
whiskeys that require a year’s warehousing before 
being ready for market, since it would be prenayans 
evidence of fraud if a distiller of fine whiskeys would 
not take advantage of the year which the Govern- 
ment allows his spirits to remain in warehouse with- 
out payment of tax. If once in warehouse, the 
Government is sure of its tax; hence the compara- 
tively small amount of fraud discovered in places 
producing fine whiskeys. As a further reason why 
fraud in these whiskeys cannot be perpetrated, it 
it may be stated that as a rule they do not require 
rectification, and the frauds above indicated cannot 
be committed without the aid of a rectifier. 

8. As an indication of the extent of the frauds 
above described, I have the honor to report that 
documentary evidence is in possession of this office 
which has warranted the seizure of twenty-four dis- 
tilleries and thirty-seven rectifying-houses, and im- 

licated over fifty United States gaugers and store- 

eepers. This evidence also shows the issue be- 
tween July 1, 1874, and May 1, 1875, of fraudulent 
spirits by the duplication of twenty thousand (20,000) 
packages, containing probably twelve hundred thou- 
sand (1,200,000) proof-gallons, and, by the aid of 
false gauging, to the additional amount of one mil- 
lion proo gallons. This, of course, is but a portion 
of the fraud actually committed, but in itself in- 
dicates the loss of tax to the Government in ten 
months to an amount not less than sixteen hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars ($1,650,000). 

4, The checks*which have lately been established 
to prevent the recurrence of such frauds as I have 
described are as follows: 

1. As before stated, every barrel of spirits pro 
duced at a distillery has a serial number, which is 
never duplicated. An account has been opened with 
each distiller, in which is entered the serial number 
of every package of spirits produced v him As 
fast as reports of rectifiers are received showing the 
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dumping of these packages, the serial numbers are 
checked off and an entry made showing the date of 
emptying and the name of the rectifier. Transcripts 
have been required monthly from the books of every 
distiller, rectifier, and wholesale liquor-dealer in the 
United States, containing full descriptions of the 
spirits purchased and sold by them, Complete ab- 
stracts are made from the transcripts, so that all the 
spirits of each distiller, as found in the several mar- 
kets of the country, are condensed into one account 
monthly. These abstracts are then compared with 
the records showing spirits dumped by rectifiers, 
so that if spirits are placed upon the market after 
they are reported dumped, the fraud will be discov- 
ered at once. So perfect and unerring is this sys- 
tem that, although the spirits: may have passed 
through several hands, there is no trouble in fixing 
the guilt where it belongs. This prevents the reuse 
of stamps, which I have heretofore described as the 
second method of committing frauds. 

2. To aid still further in preventing this character 
of fraud, this office has lately adopted new regula- 
tions in regard to the use of tax-paid stamps, by 
which a portion of the stamp is cut out at the time of 
dumping and returned with the gauger’s report. 
’ This effectually destroys the stamp and prevents its 
reuse, while at the same time a sufficient amount of 
the engraving is shown upon the slip to determine 
whether the stamp is genuine. 

8. To prevent what I have described as the first 
class of frauds, namely, removing spirits to the rec- 
tifying-house without stamp, and disposing of the 
same by filling stubs of rectifiers’ stamp with a 
small number of gallons and the stamps with a much 
greater number, the following check has lately been 
adopted: A new series of rectifiers’ stamps has been 
issued, in which each stamp has printed upon its face 
the number of gallons the package contains, so that 
the stub must necessarily show the same thing. 
Every gallon of spirits for which a rectifiers’ stamp is 
issued must of necessity be returned by the gauger 
and charged to the rectifier. It is, therefore, im- 
obs cca for him to get rid of illicit spirits, even if 

e succeed in removing them from the distillery to 
the rectifying-house. 

4. As a further check upon frauds such as I have 
described, the vigorous prosecution of the bondsmen 
of more than forty storekeepers and gaugers for 
the forfeiture of the full penalty of the bond, which 
- has been set on foot, will do much to make such 
. Officers honest. 

5. With regard to additional dogisiavion required 
to enforce the honest collection of tax on distilled 
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spirits, I give it as my opinion that the only law 
necessary is one that shall make the requirements as 
stringent and the penalties for defrauding the Gov- 
ernment as severe in the case of the rectifier as they 
now are in the case of the distiller. The rectifier 
should be required to give a bond in an amount equal 
to the tax represented oy all the spirits he can pos- 
sibly rectify each month. ‘The house and tract of 
land upon which the establishment is located should 
be forfeited to the United States in case of fraud. 
He should not be allowed to handle any spirits at. 
his rectifying-house except those he purchases for 
rectification and sells under rectifiers’ stamps. 

Under the present system of detecting frauds, at 
least thirty days must elapse before the discovery 
could be made and the guilt fixed. As the apparatus 
in a rectifying-house capable of refining a quantity 
of spirits upon which the tax would amount to one 
hundred thousand dollars a month may not be worth 
more than ten thousand dollars, it will readily be 
seen that under the present law, which only forfeits 
the apparatus and spirits owned by him at the time 
of seizure, a rectifier may aid in defrauding the Gov- 
ernment of one hundred thousand and forfeit only 
ten thousand dollars. By absconding to a foreign 
country he also escapes the criminal punishment. 

I have also to suggest that the law now in force, 
in regard to returns to be made by rectifiers, is so 
indefinite that some legislation is needed to enforce 
the regulations of the commissioner. 

I also think it would be better if rectifiers, distil- 
lers, and wholesale liquor-dealers, were required to 
make transcripts of their books monthly, instead 
of this labor being performed by local officers, as it is 
at present. It would also relieve officials of an im- 
mense amount of labor, and would accomplish the 
more important result of preventing the destruction 
of books by parties about to be detected in fraud. 
There would then be a sworn copy in this office, that 
would always be admissible evidence in courts 
against the guilty parties. 

I am firmly of the opinion that the present large 
tax levied upon distilled spirits can be collected with 
but small loss. This opinion is based upon the fact 
that every storekeeper, gauger, and employé, who 
is connected with the distillery where fraud is per- 
petrated becomes a pensioner upon the distiller. If, 
therefore, distillers be kept under such strict surveil- 
lance that the amount of money gained by fraud is 
not sufficient to pay a large corps of officers and 
workmen in necessary collusion with them to con- 
summate the fraud, they will, as a matter of policy, 
be honest. 
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QUINET, Enea, a brilliant French writer 
and politician, born February 17, 1803; died 
March 27,1875. He studied law in Paris, but 
soon was more attracted by philosophy and 
belles-lettres. A result of these studies was a 
translation of Herder’s “Ideas on the Philoso- 
phy of the History of Mankind,” published in 
1825. Goethe announced the translation, and 
particularly recommended the introduction 
written by the young translator. Two years 
later Quinet went to Heidelberg, where he 
was attracted by the lectures of the celebrated 
antiquarian F, Oreuzer. He was a member 
of the scientific commission sent to the Morea, 
and while there gathered materials for his 
work, “‘De la Gréce moderne, et de ses Rap- 
ports avec |’Antiquité” published in 18380. 


From 1888 to 1842 he held the chair of For- 
eign Literature at Lyons, where his lectures 
on the ancient civilization excited a profound 
interest. From this situation he passed to 
the chair of the Literature of Southern Europe 
at the College of France, and here, in company 
with Michelet, he assailed the Jesuits with a 
keen, earnest, epigrammatic eloquence. 

In 1846 he was removed from his chair. 
He threw himself eagerly into the reform agi- 
tation that brought about the Revolution of 
1848, and was elected a member of the Con- 
stituent and Legislative Assemblies, where he 
always voted with the Extreme Left, but was 
expelled from France after the overthrow of 
the Republic in 1851. He went to Brussels, 
and afterward to a small village on Lake Gene- 
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va. After the Revolution of the 4th of Septem- 
ber, 1870, he returned to Paris, and bitterly 
denounced the Germans for continuing the war 
against republican France. In 1871 he was 
elected to the National Assembly, where he 
was up to his death, with Louis Blane and 
Reyrat, one of the leaders of the Irreconcilables 
of the Extreme Left. His death was mourned 
by the republicans as a severe loss. The fu- 
neral took place on March 29th, and was at- 
tended by a large crowd. When the cemetery 
was reached there were fully thirty thousand 
persons in attendance. Victor Hugo pro- 
nounced. a discourse, which was repeatedly 
interrupted by loud applause and cries of ‘‘ Vive 
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la République!’ He was followed by MM. Buis- 
sen and Laboulaye, and afterward by M. Gam- 
betta, who exhorted the public to be calm. 
There was no religious ceremony, most of those 
present wearing bouquets of the yellow and 
red everlastings peculiarly affected by free- 
thinkers. Among his principal works are: 
‘“ Révolutions d’Italie” (1848), ‘Histoire de 
la Fondation des Provinces-Unies. Marnix de 
Sainte-Aldegonde”’ (1854), ‘* Histoire de mes 
Idées ” (1860), ‘‘ Histoire de la Campagne de 
1815 ” *(1862), ‘France et Italie” (1866), 
‘France et Allemagne” (1867), ‘La Révolu- 
tion’? (1865), and ‘“‘La Création” (2 vols., 
1870). 
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RAILROADS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
The railroad-building mania has been gradually 
abating for a number of years, and although 
there is still a constant cry through the West 
for new outlets, and although even many do 
not hesitate to demand of Government assist- 
ance for the building of competitive lines, yet 
the Western communities see that there is little 
hope of enticing capital into these enterprises 
so easily as in the past. Indeed, it is upon this 
account that the producers look more and more 
to Government to supply their supposed wants. 
Some go so far as to demand that the central 
Government shall establish and. conduct lines 
of communication, and, by affording carriage at 
a minimum price, thus control the rates of the 
private companies. Many do not hesitate to 
demand legislative interference with the exist- 
ing charters for the limitation of prices. A 
great deal is said of the equitable claims of the 
people for reasonable rates of transportation, 
and of the unjust profits of the corporations. 
Some suppose that these extortionate profits 
would be abated if, by legal process, the nomi- 
nal capital stock of the roads were reduced, so 
as to correspond with the actually-invested 
capital. The connection between the state of 
the railroads and the late financial distress is 
seen very differently by different minds. Most 
thinkers believe that the sinking of huge capi- 
tals, mostly the accumulations of the people, 
but in no inconsiderable part borrowed from 
abroad, and the waste of vast amounts of labor, 
in undertakings which supply no immediate 
want, and are utterly useless as far as present 
commercial activity is concerned, have had not 
a small share in the production of the financial 
disturbances and the stoppage of production 
which we have lately suffered under. Others 
expect a larger exportation of the products of 
the soil, a quickening of manufacturing, and a 
spéedy return to a healthy condition of trade, 
from the opening up of new commercial routes, 
the greater competition of railroads, and con- 
sequent decline of freight-charges, and those 
who look to the Government for relief await 


these blessings from the establishment of pub- 
lic railroads, or the improvement and exten- 
sion of the water-ways, or from the forcible 
control and reduction of the charges exacted 
by the private corporations. 

During the fiscal year 1874~’75 only 1,940 
miles of road were laid in the United States, 
against 3,948 miles in 1878, 6,167 miles in 1872, 
and 7,670 miles in 1871. Of the 28,428 miles 
of railroad constructed in the United States 
during the five years ending with 1873, ten or 
twelve thousand miles were built upon Jand- 
grants, the building of which was hastened to 
prevent the lapse of the grants. The construc- 
tion of new roads has probably ceased now for 
a number of years to come. There is no more 
occasion to push the construction of railroads 
upon Government grants of land, since most of 
the terms for which lands have been granted, 
upon the condition that railroads should be 
built, have now expired. | 

The financial condition of American rail- 
roads has, it is to be hoped, passed its worst 
stage. The defaults for 1875 have certainly 
not increased upon those of 1874. The Amer- 
ican Railroad Journal says: 

But while all, or nearly all, of those who withstood 
the pressure of 1874 have so far managed to pay in- 
terest on their mortgage debts, it is no secret that 
many of them have only been enabled to doso by 
fresh borrowing. This is to be mentioned as their 
misfortune, not their fault. Railroads in good stand- 
ing are still the safest customers to which the banks 
can lend their surplus; and the banks can do no 
better with their idle funds than to lend to railroads 
doing a legitimate carrying business, until trade 
takes a new start. As there are but few companies 
putting down new roads, there has been but little 
selling of new bonds. London still continues to ad- 
vance to the great corporations who have had her 
esteem, but Germany and Holland are at present 
very shy of Américan investments. The breakdown 
of Spanish, Turkish, and Austrian credits will, 
however, soon tempt the money-lenders again to 
American securities. 

Of the broken-down roads the year 1875 has wit- 
nessed a wholesale liquidation. Several have been 
reorganized through foreclosure, and Mase 
are now pending in many more cases. Generally 
this has been accompanied with a shrinkage of from 
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one-third to one-half, or, in some cases, three-quar- 
ters, of the capital invested, and even holders of 
first mortgages are generally glad to content them- 
selves with 50 per cent. of their investment. This 
is the natural result of paying high prices for money, 
labor, and materials, to build roads, where roads 
were premature, on the one hand, and of capitalists 
hoping to lend money with safety at from 7 to 15 per 
cent. interest, on the other hand. The process now 

oing on is a healthy one, and its effects will be felt 
in a wholesome caution and careful canvassing of the 
elements of traffic in future investments. 

That railroads, as a rule, are good-paying proper- 
ty still remains true, in spite of numerous exgeptions 
of late. This is evidenced by the steady press main- 
tained for the first-class bonds and stocks during the 
depression. Take the familiar instance of one of the 
trunk roads, whose 7 per cent. currency bonds are 
selling at 125,as an example. The high standing of 
the Pacific Railroad issues (properly so called, and 
not to be confounded with the Missouri Pacific, At- 
lantic & Pacific, Texas & Pacific, and the like) is 
another indication of the favor in which good roads 
are held. The business and crops in California are 
understood to have been prosperous, while those of 
the rest of the country are depressed; hence Cali- 
fornia, with only one-fiftieth of the population and 
' capital, has built, during the year, a third or fourth 
of all the new roads in the country, and is still 
Soe rt new lines in various places. The Southern 

acific is perhaps the most active of them, on which 
over 5,000 men are engaged in construction. 


Besides the Erie road, which is now for the 
third or fourth time in the hands of a receiver, 
the most notable disasters have been the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern, and the Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, the Toledo, Wabash & Western, which, 
like the Erie, has gone into liquidation, and the 
Michigan Southern road. 

The defaults of the railroads in the payment 
of their interest since the crisis of 1873 have 
been appalling. These failures have been com- 
puted from the date of the panic, September 20, 
1873, down to January, 1876, and the amount 
of bonds upon which the interest has failed of 
being paid make a total of $783,967,665, and 
were issued by 196 companies. Of these $533,- 
045,115 bonds, issued by 134 companies, remain 
still in default, unsettled and not foreclosed, in 
January, 1876. 

The total bonded indebtedness of the railroads 
of the United States was reckoned at $2,000,- 
000,000 in the beginning of 1875. The bonds in 
default still unsettled form about 264 per cent. of 
this sum, and all those which have passed in- 
terest since the panic of 1873 form 39 per cent. 
of the aggregate debt. The history of railroad 
embarrassments reaches back to an earlier date 
than the failure of leading bankers in the au- 
tumn of 1873. This is shown from the fact 
that not less than $226,425,100 bonds made 
their first defaults before September 20, 1873; 
$134,684,600, belonging to 87 companies, before 
January 1, 1873; and $91,740,500 bonds, of 35 
companies, between that date and September 
20th. The succeeding year there was sad dis- 
tress among the embarrassed and unstable com- 
panies. From September 20, 1873, to January 
1, 1874, new bonds, the issue of 25 companies, 
. to the amount of $150,233,250, went to default, 
and during the year 1874 $262,366,701 bonds, 
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of 71 companies more, failed of their payments. 
It was expected that the disasters would be 
over by 1875, but during the year other $140,- 
448,214 bonds have proved delinquent, belong- 
ing to 25 companies. It is believed that the 
troubles are about ended. In respect of the 
present condition of the companies, 18 com- 
panies, having $91,549,250 bonds, have settled, 
by funding arrangements or otherwise, with 
the holders of their bonds; 64 companies, with 
$151,369,500 bonds, have arrangements in prog- 
ress, or are suffered to remain as they are for 
the present; 70 companies, with $381,675,615 
bonds, are now in the courts, though many of 
them expect to settle or reorganize without 
going to foreclosure ; 44 companies, with $159, - 
373,300 bonds, have been foreclosed, or have 
surrendered their affairs up to their bondhold- 
ers, and have been reorganized. The amount 
of the defaulting bonds owned by foreigners is 
estimated at about $251,000,000, or 32 per cent. 
of the total, to $532,967,665 of the total $783,- 
967,665 held in this country. The above com- 
putation does not include either those compa- 
nies which have only temporarily delayed their 
regularly-paid interest, or those which have 
never sold nor hypothecated their bonds, which 
are in the hands of supporters of the company, 
or contractors, or contractor-directors, who 
really form the company; neither are income- 
bonds, which are not obliged to pay interest, 
but only profess to do so out of the surplus 
earnings, included. In the cases of bonds 
which have failed of payment, where the in- 
terest has been advanced by another company, 
or other parties, it is also not considered a de- 
fault. 

The statistics of American railroads are given 
in Poor’s Railroad Manual up to the end of the 
fiscal year 1874. The number of miles of rail- 
road in the several States, and total capital, 
are respectively as follows: Maine, 957, $41,- 
079,718; New Hampshire, 918, $15,765,036 ; 
Vermont, 778, $27,755,284; Massachusetts, 
1,786, $102, 745,742; Rhode Island, 173, $6,250,- 
881; Connecticut, 897, $54,696,009; New York, 
5,250, $483,957,395 ; .New Jersey, 1,438, $176,- 
957,905; Pennsylvania, 5,687, $560,635,214; 
Delaware, 218, $5,347,523; Maryland and Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 1,060, $91,328,304; West 
Virginia, 576, $140,750; Ohio, 4,398, $426,- 
986,691; Michigan, 8,361, $133,006,120; In- 
diana, 3,890, $113,306,391; Lllinois, 6,759, 
$399,968,274; Wisconsin, 2,428, $97,417,068 ; 
Minnesota, 1,990, $102,171,749; Iowa, 3,765, 
$97,249,719; Kansas, 2,150, $124,284,623 ; Ne- 
braska (including Union Pacific), 1,107, $152,- 
030,008; Missouri, 2,880, $194,348,792; Wyo- 
ming Territory, 459, $.... ; Utah Terri- 
tory, 459, $9,165,000; Dakota Territory, 275, 
$2,700,000; Colorado Territory, 682, $19,543,- 
414; Virginia, 1,628, $96,324,418; North Caro- 
lina, 1,315, $36,399,696; South Carolina, 1,320, 
$31,530,480; Georgia, 2,260, $45,507,624; Flor- 
ida, 484, $7,171,627; Alabama, 1,722, $68,- 
917,404; Mississippi, 1,018, $28,422,707; Louis- 
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iana, 539, $52,724,107; Texas, 1,650, $64,565,- 
842; Kentucky, 1,326, $52,481,535 ; Tennessee, 
1,630, $24,144,283; Arkansas, 700, $15,320,- 
000; California (including Central Pacific), 
1,328, $159,332,700; Oregon, 250,$... .; 
Nevada, 650, $ . . . .; Washington Territory, 
BO Ped als 

The total number of miles of railroad in 
the New England States, taken together, was 
5,509; the number of inhabitants to the mile, 
671; square miles to the mile of railroad, 12.4; 
the aggregate capital stock, $137,125,915 ; 
total debt, $111,218,811; total capital, $248,- 
344,726; cost of railroad per mile, $42,862. 
In the Middle States there were 14,291 miles 
of railroad, 14,291 inhabitants and 9.6 miles 
of area to each mile; the stock was $657,934,- 
601, debt $660,464,491, total capital $1,318,- 
399,092; the cost per mile was $47,356. The 
Western States had miles of railroad 84,882, 
costing per mile $54,329, one mile to each 445 
inhabitants and each 29.8 areal mile, with 
stock of $899,030,222, and $1,073,147,622 debt ; 
total, $1,972,177,844. The miles of road in the 
Southern States was 15,602, the inhabitants 
and square miles per mile of railroad 735 and 
50.6, the stock $213,794,148, the debt $309,- 
715,075; total, $523,509,223; cost per mile, 
$38,764. In the Pacific States the miles of 
railroad were 2,339, inhabitants per mile 388, 
square miles 196.0, capital stock $83,112,600, 
debt $76,220,106, total capital account $159,- 
332,709, cost per mile $89,981. The total 
mileage for the country has decreased in pro- 
portion to the number of inhabitants in the 
following ratio: in 1874 there was one mile 
of railway to each 581 inhabitants, in 1873 one 
to each 582, and in 1872 one for each 600. 

The mileage of roads new-built for the year 
1875, calculated from the beginning of the 
year, has been 1,483 miles. The largest pro- 
portion was built in New York State, 200 
miles, 51 miles having been laid by the New 
York & Canada, and 42 miles on the Lake 
Ontario Shore Line. California has opened 
174 miles of new road, of which 90 miles is on 
the line of the Southern Pacific. Illinois has 
172 miles, 50 miles of it on the Paris & Dan- 
ville. In Colorado 1184 miles of new road 
were built—by the Puebla & Arkansas Valley 
90 miles, and the rest by the Kansas Pacific. 
In Pennsylvania 118 miles of new road, a good 
part of which was on the new through-line, to 
be opened in the spring of 1876, from New 
York to Philadelphia ota Bound Brook by the 
New Jersey Central. 

The business done by American railroads 
during the last year, though it has been by no 
means a prosperous year, has been greater than 
it was in 1874. The greatest deficiency has 
.been in the transport of mine-products, lum- 
ber, and manufactures. The ravages of the 
grasshoppers in the West destroyed the traffic 
of the roads passing through the tracts laid 
waste by these insects. The carriage of grains 
and meats has, on the whole, not been deficient. 
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The earnings have fallen below those of former 
years, but this has resulted from a greater com- 
petition, and not from a decline in the tonnage. 
For the entire country the aggregate receipts 
were $520,466,016 ; from passengers $140,- 
999,081, from freight $347,016,874. The ag- 
gregate operating expenses of railroads were 
$330,895,858 ; the aggregate net earnings, 
$189,570,958; total amount of dividends paid, 
$67,042,942. To compare these figures with 
the year 1878-74, the gross earnings were for 
that year, $526,419,935; the net earnings, 
$183,810,562 ; and the dividends declared, $67,- 
120,709. The proportion of freight and pas- 
senger receipts was: freight, $389,035,508 ; 
from passengers, $137,384,427. 

The earnings of the roads for 187475 were 
1.11 per cent. less than those of the year be- 
fore, which were 10 per cent. greater than 
those of the preceding year, which in turn ex- 
ceeded those of 1871 by a still greater ratio; 
and last year was the only time in fifteen years 
when the gross earnings fell below those of the 
preceding year, during which period the an- 
nual percentage of increase exceeded 10 per 
cent. Although the total receipts were less 
($520,466,016 against $526,419,935 in 1873-74) 
than the preceding year, the net earnings were 
somewhat greater ($189,570,958 against $183,- 
810,562). 

If the earnings have fallen off, the tons car- 
ried have, if any thing, increased upon those of 
last year. 

The receipts from passengers, receipts from 
freight, and total receipts, for the railroads of 
the main divisions of the country, were re- 
spectively: for the New England States, $22,- 
111,787, $25,075,777, $50,064,774; Middle 
States, $41,699,871, $134,658,938, $186,498,- 
438; Western States, $56,783,466, $142,020,- 
912, $214,869,477; Southern States, $14,131,- 
291, $44,782,286, $52,259,241; Pacific States, 
$6,272,666, $10,478,961, $16,774,086. The 
working expenses, net earnings, and dividends, 
paid by the railroadsin the same groups, were: 
For the Eastern States, $33,351,591, $16,713,- 
183, and $8,511,971; Middle States, $116,309,- 
466, $70,188,972, and $37,600,154; Western 
States, $139,322,782, $75,546,695, and $16,- 
605,832; Southern States, $34,989,909, $17,- 
269,332, and $1,068,455; Pacific States, $6,- 
921,310, $9,852,776, and $3,256,130. 

For the whole country the aggregate mile- 
age of the railroads is 72,623 miles, one mile to 
every 581 inhabitants and to every 34.4 square 
miles of territory. The total capital stock of 
all the railroads of the country is, as computed 
by Poor for the year 187475, $1,990,997,468 ; 
the total debt, funded and not funded, $2,230,- 
766,108; making atotal capital of $4,221,763,- 
594. The average cost per mile of American 
railroads is $60,425. 

A: comparison of the capital, earnings, and 
expenses of American and foreign railroads 
gives the following results: the capital invest- 
ed per mile in American roads is $54,394; in 
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British roads, $180,440; in German and Aus- 
trian, $95,422. The passenger receipts, freight 
receipts, and gross earnings, are respectively : 
American, $1,809, $4,869, and $6,678; British, 
$7,365, $9,469, and $17,531; German, $3,278, 
$7,520, and $11,360. The working expenses 
are: for American roads $4,246 per mile, for 
British, $9,649, for German, $6,572. The net 
earnings are for the three countries respec- 
tively, $2,482, $7,882, and $4,788. 

The statistics of accidents show very un- 
favorably for the year. The total number of 
accidents was 1,201, against 980 in 1874, and 
1,283 in 1873, a bad year: the number of killed 
was in 1875, 234, of injured 1,107; in 1874, 
killed 204, injured 778; in 1873, killed 276, 
injured 1,172. The accidents classed accord- 
ing to their nature show: of collisions, in 
1875, 278; in 1874, 260; in 1878, 392; of de- 
railments in 1875, 840; in 1874, 654; in 1873, 
815. 

In connection with the question of cheap 
transportation according to carefully-compiled 
statistical accounts of the history of freight 
charges given in the Railroad Gazette, there 
has been a growing tendency to lower rates; 
and rates which have been brought down by 
sharp competition and in the contests between 
rival companies, as in the fierce railroad war 
waged during 1875, show an inclination to 
keep at a low mark for longer and longer pe- 
riods. The prices of transportation have de- 
clined more since the war, it is asserted, than 
any other article of exchange. The average 
rates of freight between New York and Chi- 
cago were:. per 100 pounds, eastward, in 
1866, first class, $1.83}; second class, $1.614; 
third class, $1.10$; fourth class, $0.77; in 
1872, first class, $1.60; second class, $1.25; 
third class, $0.85; fourth class, $0.583. A 
comparison between rates for the same period 
of the years 1872 and 1875 gives: 1872, first 
class, $1.60; second class, $1.15; third class, 
$0.85; fourth class, $0.50; 1875, first class, 
$1.50; second class, $1.10; third class, $0.85 ; 
fourth class, $0.30. 

The St. Louis Railroad Convention, -repre- 
senting municipalities and commercial boards 
through the Middle as well as the Southern 
States, was very earnest in its call upon the 
Government to aid in building the Texas Pacif- 
ic Railroad. The convention met in St. Louis, 
November 23d and 24th. General Anderson, 
of Richmond, was chosen temporary chair- 
man, and the following officers were elected : 
President, Judge. Stanley Matthews, of Cincin- 
nati; Vice-President, General W. M. Preston, 
of Kentucky; Secretary, John M. Howell, of 
Arkansas. The resolutions adopted, extracts 
from which are presented below, exhibit very 
explicitly the attitude of these capitalists tow- 
ard the question of governmental aid to rail- 
road enterprises. They allege the large sub- 
ventions which have been granted by the 
Government to other enterprises as apologeti- 
cal of their own demands, and say: 
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This convention of delegates, duly appointed from 
thirty-one States and Territories, many cities and 
boards of trade, merchants’ exchanges, and other 
commercial bodies, constituting a body of 869 dele- 
gates, representing not only a large proportion of 
the people of the United States, but of the active 
producing business of the capital of the country, 
and now assembled to take action upon the con- 
struction of a Southern line of railroad to the Pacific, 
do respectfully represent to the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States, in Congress 
assembled, that a Southern transcontinental railway 
from the waters of the Mississippi, via El Paso, to 
the Pacific Ocean on or near the thirty-second paral- 
lel of latitude is imperatively demanded : 

1. As a measure of sound statesmanship, because 
it is only by constant intercourse, business and so- 
cial, that the great States now growing up on the 
Pacific slope can be permanently bound in a com- 
mon interest with our Eastern and Southern com- 
munities, and it is, therefore, sound policy and a wise 
foresight to promote the most intimate relations be- 
tween all the sections of our common country, a 
necessity already recognized by the Government in 
its grant of bonds and lands to the Union Central 
and Kansas Pacific roads, and of lands to other 
transcontinental lines on the thirty-second, thirty- 
fifth, and forty-seventh parallels, under the belief 
that private capital would furnish the needful funds 
to complete these highways. 

2. As a means of national defense, because it is 
the duty of the Government to have a line to the 
Pacific unobstructed at all seasons of the year for 
the prompt transportation of troops and supplies, 
should trouble arise with any foreign country, and 
the ports and countries of the Pacific coast be ex- 
posed to insult or attack. 

4, As a measure of practical economy, because, as 
already shown by the experience of the Pacific road, 
the expenses of maintaining a military establish- 
ment for the protection of the Southern territory 
against Indian depredations will be largely reduced. 

5. As acommercial necessity to the twelve million 
of people inhabiting a belt of country from 400 to 
700 miles in width and stretching along the entire 
South Atlantic coast, the Gulf of Mexico, and old 
Mexico to the Pacific Ocean. 

6. As a direct saving to the people of the entire 
country, because it will give a competing line be- 
tween the two oceans both for the large local and 
through traffic of this country, and for the great 
through traffic with the Sandwich Islands, India, 
China, Japan, Australia, and Western South Ameri- 
ca, thereby conferring substantial benefits upon the 
entire nation, and because in this manner the people 
of this United States will best be protected against 
a monopoly, to whom they have loaned $55,000,000 
of six per cent. Government bonds, and made large 
grants of lands to build the present Pacific line, and 
for whose benefit the Government is now paying 
yearly upward of three additional millions out of 
the Treasury, a corporation that has established ar- 
bitrary rates for transportation, and is now seeking 
to perpetuate itself as a close corporation and control 
the lines, and such as it may hereafter build, in its 
own exclusive interest, instead of making them an 
open highway, such as the people of this country 
have a right to demand. 

7. Because the communication thus established 
with such rich and productive States of old Mexico 
would secure a large and lucrative traffic now divert- 
ed to other countries, and would thereby increase 
the revenue of the Government. 

8. Asa prudential and proper act to encourage the 
people of the South, who may very justly and with 

reat force urge that, while $175,000,000 of the pub- 
ic moneys have been appropriated in the Northern 
States and Territories since the organization of the 
Government, there have been but $19,000,000 ex- 
pended on the Southern States and Territories. 
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Whereas, To secure to the Government and people 
these several advantages, and, in addition thereto, 
secure the return to the people of 30,000,000 of acres 
of land, heretofore granted to build the thirtieth 
parallel line, and save the building of 1,500 miles of 
road, it is, in the judgment of this convention, not 
only the right, but the duty of the national Govern- 
ment to render such aid, properly secured, restricted, 
and guarded, as will secure the prompt completion 
of the line referred to, and such extensions as will 
give to all sections the advantages resulting there- 
from, now be it resolved: 

1. That a Southern line tothe Pacific Ocean should 
be built on or near the thirty-second parallel from 
Shreveport, via El Paso, to San Diego, where it will 
make connections with the waters of the Pacific in a 
safe and excellent harbor, and connect also with the 
railway lines now building from San Francisco to 
the southern part of California, thus securing a con- 
tinuous line to that great city and port. 

2. That there should also be constructed exten- 
sions from the most eligible points of the Texas 
Pacific road to New Orleans, Memphis, and Vicks- 
burg, and from a point near the hundred and third 
meridian to Vinita, in order to reach the Missis- 
sippi River, to connect with every road and harbor 
of the Atlantic coast, and with the harbors of the At- 
lantic coast, and with every railway east of the Rocky 
Mountain slope. 

3. That the construction of such a line and branches 
can be best secured by the extension of Government 
aid to the line and branches heretofore mentioned 
in these resolutions, in the form of a guarantee of the 
interest, not the principal, on a limited amount of five 
per cent. construction bonds, payable in fifty years, 
so that the entire liability assumed should not in any 
event exceed $2,000 per mile per annum, nor the in- 
terest on the actual cost of the line and said branches. 


The fact that the sentiment in favor of legis- 
lative control of the transportation of the coun- 
try, together with the desire that the central 
Government should assume the business of 
goods-transportation itself, for the relief of 
producers and their supposed protection against 
the capricious and extortionate charges of the 
private companies; the fact that this feeling, 
which has so long been rife préeminently 
among the grain- producing communities of 
the West, is now still upon the increase, is 
shown in the action of the convention of 
the National Association of Transportation 
and Commerce, which met at Chicago on the 
17th of December, 1875. There were about 
two hundred delegates present from all parts 
of the country: Mr. Josiah Quincy not being 
present, Vice-President John F. Henry, of New 
York, presided. The officers elected were: 
President, John F. Henry, with one vice-presi- 
dent from each State; Secretary, Frank Gil- 
bert, of Chicago; Assistant Secretary, Henry 
Stotenwalks, Florida; Treasurer, F. B. Thur- 
bur, New York. In his opening address, Mr. 
Henry declared that the day -was not distant, 
if it had not already arrived, when the states- 
man will find it his duty to inquire 
‘“‘ whether there is less danger in leaving the prop- 
erty and industrial interests of the people thus 
wholly at the mercy of a few men who recognize no 
responsibility but to their stockholders, and no prin- 


ciple of action but / Webetan and corporate aggrandize- 


ment, than in adding somewhat to the power and 
patronage of a Government directly responsible to 


the people, and entirely under their control.” 
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In corroboration of this he quoted the fol- 
lowing proposition from the report of the com- 
mittee on transportation routes of the United 
States Senate : 

‘In the matter of taxation there are to-day four 
men, representing the four great trunk-lines between 
Chicago and New York, who possess, and not un- 


frequently exercise, power which the Congress of 
the United States would not venture to exert.”’ 


The report of the secretary of the Associa- 
tion stated the objects of the convention as fol- 
lows: 

The question for this convention, for our people, 
and Government to consider is, whether the power to 
levy enormous tributes, to disarrange all industrial 
and commercial transactions, as the four or five men , 
who manage present trunk-lines now are capable of 
doing, and have actually done since July, whether 
this exercise of arbitrary power is not prejudicial to 
all interests, and of such a nature as should command | 
the exercise of our best legislative ability in seeking | 
the control and, to a large extent, the supervision o 
our transportation routes. In cities like Chicago, 
Boston, New York, and all others where large trans- 
portation routes centre, the formation of boards of | 
transportation and commerce, like the New York as-. 
sociation, before which can be brought all differences) 
and grievances between transportation companies) 
and the merchants and the people, will be found 
highly beneficial. 

A paper, presented by Richard P. Morgan, 
of Illinois, points out, as the means of reaching 
reasonable rates of transportation, a reduction 
of the fictitious valuations put upon the prop- 
erty of railroads and the improvements in con- 
struction, which may be awaited, the more 
thorough utilization of water-courses, etc. He 
expressed the opinion that the cost of trans- 
portation in the Erie Canal might be reduced 
to eight mills per ton for general freightage, 
and five mills per ton for through expedition 
and agricultural products. The New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, he assert- 
ed, might reduce their charges to less than five 
mills per ton, instead of the ten mills which 
they demand, and then derive a fair revenue 
from the original capital stock. Among the 
improvements in transportation routes brought 
to the notice of the convention were the pros- 
pective low freightage to result from the im- 
proved navigation of the Mississippi, the deep- 
ening of the St. Lawrence, the enlargement of 
the Welland Canal, and the construction of the 
Caughnawaga Oanal; the free use of Cana- 
dian canals was also suggested as a beneficial 
project. Among the abuses in the construc- . 
tion and management of railroads set forth, 
were the projecting of roads not needed, by 
irresponsible men, which are built upon con- 
struction bonds secured by mortgage; the buy-~ 
ing in and manipulation of such bankrupt 
roads by operators. Another serious abuse is 


‘the buying up of a controlling interest in a 


profitable road by men of wealth, who elect 


their own board of directors, and so manage 


the road as to knock down the stock to zero. 
Then they discovered that the road was im- 
mensely valuable, and that its capital stock 
bore no proportion to the actual expenditures 
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upon it, and they issued new stock without 
equivalent, and gradually advanced rates until 
eight or ten per cent. was paid annually on the 
whole mass of obligations so created. In the 
New York Central & Hudson River, these 
dividends in 1885 would amount to $118,000,- 
000. 

A memorial from Western grain-producers, 
presented by H. N. T. Lewis, declared the 
principal hardships which the producers suffer, 
as follows: 


The extortionate freight charges of railroad and 
transportation companies between the grain-grow- 
ing countries of the West and the seaboard; a gross 
disregard of their liabilities as common carriers ; the 
effect of watered stocks and inflated construction ac- 
counts on the cost of transportation; exorbitant 
intermediate and terminal charges; inadequate rail- 
way and transfer facilities; insufficient safeguards 
against financial panics; the absence of facilities for 
selling and delivering gaain in transit; the failure 
of railroad and transportation companies to issue 
shipping-bills and bills of lading that shall be ade- 
aor security to the shipper or the bank advancing 
_ thereon; the constant and wide range in fluctuation 

of freight-rates between the West and the seaboard ; 

the necessity of a uniform system of inspecting and, 
grading grain; the unjust discrimination in freight-| 
rates made at various points of shipment. 


- combination. The initial steps had already been) 
taken. ' 
The result of the convention was the ap- 
pointment of a committee of seven to present 
their resolutions to Congress, and the recom- 
mendation to Congress of the appointment of 
a committee of both Houses to consider the 
creation of a Department of Commerce. The 
following provisions were recommended for 
enactment by the various Legislatures : 


1. A law providing a board of railway commis- 
sioners, with power to prescribe a uniform system 
of keeping railroad accounts, and with powers simi- 
lar to those possessed by the Railroad Commission- 
ers of Massachusetts. 

2. A law to prevent stock inflation, similar to that 
in Massachusetts. 

8. A law prohibiting officers or directors of rail- 
ways from either directly or indirectly owning any 
non-cooperative fast-freight line, car company, or 
bridge company, or from being interested in any 
manner in the furnishing of supplies to any company 
with which they may have official connection. 

4, A law prohibiting railway companies from ac- 

uiring or holding more real estate than is necessary 
for the operation of their lines, and prohibiting rail- 
way companies from engaging in mining or any 
business other than transportation. 

5. A law providing that all common carriers shall 
receipt for quantity, and deliver the same at destina- 
tion. 

6. A law making it a penal offense for any public 
official to accept or use the free pass of any railway 
company, and prohibiting railways from granting 
such passes to any but regular employés of such 
railways. 

7, A law prohibiting representatives of the people, 
who belong to the legal profession, from being re- 
tained on either side, in cases where the public in- 
terest is involved. 


RAMBERG, Arruor, Freiherr von, a Ger- 
man artist, born in Vienna September 4, 1809; 
died February 6, 1875. He studied in Vienna 
and went to Munich in 1850. Among his best 
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The rem- | 
edy for all these evils was expressed in one word— 
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paintings are ‘‘The Bouquet” (1856), “The 
Walk with the Tutor” (1857), and ‘‘ After the 
Masquerade” (1858). In 1860 he was appointed 
professor of the Art School in Weimar, where he 
executed one of his finest paintings, represent- 
ing the court of Frederick II. of Hohenstaufen 
at Palermo. Together with Pecht he published 
a series of illustrations to the works of Schiller 
and Goethe, known as ‘‘ The Schiller and Goethe 
Galleries,” which are considered the finest works 
of this kind produced in modern times. In 
1865 he returned to Munich as professor at the 
Academy of Arts, which position he retained 
up to his death. 

RANDOLPH, Colonel Tuomas Jrrrerson, 
grandson of Thomas Jefferson; died October 
7, 1875, near Charlottesville, Va. He was the 
son of Governor Thomas Randolph, and Mar- 
tha, daughter of Thomas Jefferson, and was 
born September 11, 1792. His boyhood and 
youth were spent at Monticello, the home of 
his grandfather, who superintended his educa- 
tion, and regarded him with the greatest affec- 
tion. He married a daughter of Governor 
Nichols, by whom he had several children. In 
1829 he published in four volumes the “ Life 
and Correspondence of Thomas Jefferson.” 
He was a member of the Virginia House of 
Delegates at intervals between 1832 and 1838, 
and distinguished himself by a speech favor- 
ing the abolition of slavery. In 1851 he was 
a member of the Constitutional Convention, 
and was once afterward in the Legislature. 
His last appearance in public was at the Na- 
tional Democratic Convention at Baltimore in 
1872, when he was made temporary chairman. 
He was for many years rector of the universi- 
ty, and was always an ardent friend of that 
institution. 

RAUSOCHER, Josrpn Ornmar, Ritter von, 
Cardinal and Prince-archbishop of Vienna, 
born October 6, 1797; died November 24, 1874. 
He first studied law and then turned his atten- 
tion to theology. He was for a time Professor 
of Canon Law and Church History in Salzburg, 
was appointed director of the Oriental Academy 
in Vienna in 1832, and was tutor of Francis 
Joseph, of the late Emperor Maximilian of 
Mexico, and of Archduke Charles Leuis. In 
1849 he was appointed Prince-bishop of Sec- . 
kau, in 1853 Prince-archbishop of Vienna, and. 
in 1855 cardinal. During the early part of” 
the reign of the present emperor he exercised” 
a considerable influence on state affairs, and‘ 
concluded the Concordat in 1855 with the Holy ~ 
See. At the Gicumenical Council he was one - 
of the most prominent and active among the - 
German prelates in opposing the proclamation . 
of the doctrine of infallibility, but declared his . 
submission after the doctrine had been pro- 
claimed. He was looked up to and revered 
by his colleagues, and was in every respect at 
the head of the church in Austria. He wrote - 
a church history of the first three centuries 
(2 vols., 1829), and “*Observationes quedam . 
de infallibilitatis ecclesice: subjecto ” (1870)... 
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READ, Joun Merepirs, LL. D., an eminent 

jurist of Pennsylvania, born in Philadelphia, 
July 21, 1797; died in that city, November 
29, 1874. He was a grandson of George Read, 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. He graduated from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1812, and was called to the 
bar in 1818. He was elected to the State Leg- 
islature from Philadelphia in 1823, and reélect- 
ed in 1824. He subsequently became City 
Solicitor, Attorney-General of the State, and 
United States District Attorney. In 1845 he 
was nominated for Judge of the Supreme Court 
of the United States by President Tyler, but 
was not confirmed, because of his unsoundness 
on the slavery question. In 1860 he was elected 
on the Republican ticket one of the Judges of 
the Supreme Court, and subsequently became 
chief justice. Mr. Read resigned the latter posi- 
tion in December, 1878, and since that time has 
lived in retirement in Philadelphia. In politics 
he was a Democrat; but, being in sympathy 
with the Free-Soilers, he gradually became 
separated from the main body of the party. In 
1856 he joined the Republicans, and acted 
henceforth with them. He was engaged in 
many important cases, and was author of nu- 
merous essays and addresses on public affairs 
from 1838 to 1867. He had an extensive 
knowledge of law, and was undeniably a great 
jurist. 
READE, Wit11am Winwoop, a British ex- 
plorer and author, born in 1838; died April 2, 
1875. He first turned his attention to romance, 
but with little success. A result of his arche- 
ological studies was ‘The Veil of Iris.” But 
his reputation as an author was principally 
gained by his works on Africa. The theories 
of Du Chaillu on the strength and the aggres- 
sive character of the gorilla aroused his spirit 
of adventure, and, mortgaging a prospective 
legacy in order to obtain means, he went to 
Africa, to hunt gorillas. A result of this ex- 
pedition was ‘‘ Savage Africa” (1863), a book 
' alike peculiar by its style and its contents. 
Notwithstanding his failing health, he under- 
took a second expedition a few years later, 
and upon his return published two works, 
‘‘The Martyrdom of Man” and ‘ African 
Sketch-book ” (2 vols., 18783), which were very 
warmly received by Darwin and others. In 
November, 1873, he went to Africa for a third 
time, this time as special correspondent of the 
London Zimes in the Ashantee War. He re- 
turned from this expedition completely broken 
down in health, and never recovered. 

REFORMED CHURCHES. I. Rerormep 
Oxnvuron In America. The Reformed Church 
in America, formerly called the Reformed 
Dutch Church, had, in 1875, 84 classes, 490 
churches, 523 ministers, and 70,628 members. 
One of the classes, Arcot, contains the mission- 
ary churches in India; all the others are in the 
United States. The following is a summary of 
the statistics of the several classes, as they were 
reported to the General Synod in May, 1875: 
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CLASSES. eeabandee Pivseacter\ank 
BIDAR Ye 3 o2 once hn evaveeebuss 17 16 8,095 
PAY COES sac cies meine arie cess ee 0) 7 738 
TROLGRRD cans cicwalns cies sec weliees 14 18 1,910 
Bergen, SOuthi.. cc.0> vente ce 12 13 1,596 
Cay raters hector teers sjelsten se ott 12 11 1,218 
Grandi Rivers. cccisss. css ccow. 11 10 1,939 
GONnGVAl. oc se cacesisiecws sees set 19 16 2,198 
Greenovarcs case ois seaeatonc 10 11 ay 
Holland) c.cccssioceeeesaecss « 16 14 2,119 
FEUCSONGR. Sm fein carve crccietcina eee 10 13 pA 
LIN OIS 2. ciasicts aisle eeisisieree toes 22 22 2,061 
GIN CStON sea eesilce Acetone 13 11 2,036 
Long Island, North........ 5... 19 21 2,962 
Long Island, South........... 16 20 8,606 
Michigans. cece neisss cs sore as 9 8 572 
Monmouth ss. ciesicdacsesie tes 9 12 1,148 
Montpomeryssseccievcce ess 22 18 1,960 
IN GWatkn c= Slee one cig crane 12 15 2,288 
New Brunswick............0. 10 19 2,221 
INOW YOrk<5.5:cgsc seuss vores 19 29 4,980 
New-York, South. ..........04 6 11 1,285 
PAD EG) sissioctcise cine ccioeesiet 25 23 8,470 
POLATOUB's, visicisig seco eee eee 19 18 2,578 
PABBRICS raat awonic tienen cea § 12 16 1,807 
Philadelphian. <2s. cciserecioscaes 15 16 8,045 
POUZHKOCPBIO s5.5..ciacccsceses il 14 2,184 
FRAPIGD 5 5 cccds.cavaceurce es 16 19 8,088 
eS eae eee aie a 18 12 2,011 
BATAtORE 2c ew sscis eae cvicoe mes 14 15 1,520 
Sohenectad yc; ons ecereca cee 12 16 133 
Sehoherle cio ccscsesecsases 12.1. 10 954 
Uiletercniesiwesiccodem anc soe sieane 13 16 2,071 
WW OBtCHORTEP ie) ier s's.c/aiene eis dais 14 16 1,819 
WINN oss ss ceces sa dek ave 20 17 1,991 
RON Ce cdde ce saedeesenn ds 490 528 70,628 


The total number of candidates for the min- 
istry reported was 11; number of families con- 
nected with the Church, 42,277; number of 
baptisms (of infants, 4,290; of adults, 924), 
5,214; number of catechumens, 22,176; num- 
ber of Sunday-schools, 594, with 68,041 schol- 
ars. Total amount of contributions: For re- 
ligious and benevolent purposes, $282,505; for 
congregational purposes, $944,116. 

The Board of Directors reported that they 
had received $7,500 toward the endowment of 
the permanent seminary fund, and $5,715 tow- 
ard the endowment of the Thomas DeWitt 
professorship ; $10,000, the legacy of the late 
Jacob H. Ten Eyck, for the Theological Semi- 
nary, had been appropriated for the use of the 
Hertzog Hall Committee. Mr. Gardner A. 
Sage had given $20,000, in addition to the 
$50,000 given by him the previous year, toward 
the erection of a fire-proof building at New 
Brunswick, N.J., to be known as “The Gard- 
ner A. Sage Library.” This building, having 
been completed, was dedicated during the meet- 
ing of the General Synod. The Board reported 
that the widows’ and orphans’ fund amounted 
to $38,631, and that annuities had been paid © 
fromit, during the year, amounting to $2,325.77. 
The fund for the endowment of Hope College * 
now amounted to $19,319.83. The aggregate 
value of all the funds in charge of the board 
was $431,857.05. The receipts of the Treasurer 
had been, including the balance from the pre- 
vious year, $120,287.22. 

The Board of Domestic Missions reported 
their receipts for the year to have been $23,- 
732.90 from contributions, and $22,400.83 from 
legacies, and their expenditures $35,133. 
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The Board of Foreign Missions reported 
their receipts for the year had been $54,249.95, 

The following is a tabular view of the statis- 
tics of the mission stations: 


STATISTICS, China. India. Japan. Total. 
Staulonssccc. dh cesssc- 1 8 2 11 
Out-stations:. .<'00 0.0 14 44 1 59 
Missionaries ........... 8 7 5 15 
Assistant missionaries.. 4 8 7 19 
Native ministers....... 8 8 ASO 6 
Catechists or preachers. 10 19 8 82 
Assistant catechists....] .... 3 aie 8 
Bible-readers .......... ee 20 sae 20 
Schoolmasters ......... 4 16 iis 20 
Schoolmistresses....... i 15 16 
Colportotirs: o<i..i668s5 eee Lh ABSA nla 
Ohur6bes ca Zecc ve ccee 7 16 2 25 
Communicants...... 535 738 96 1,369 
Academies.....:.....6 ee 2 1 3 
Academies, scholars in..} .... 94 25 119 
Day-schools..........+. 5 88 2 45 
Day-schools, scholars in. 91 972 70 1,133 
Theological students... 4 Peres 9 13 
Dispensaries, with beds. 1 1 swe 2 

. Patients treated in 1874.| 5,000 6,304 11,304 


The General Synod of the Reformed Church . 


in America met at Jersey City, N. J., June 2d. 
The Rey. Charles Scott, of Holland, Mich., was 
chosen president. <A letter was read which 
had been received from the Synodical Com- 
mittee of the Christian Reformed Church in 
the Netherlands, inviting the Church to be 
represented in its Synod, which was held May 
20th, at Bois-le-Duc, North Brabant, and ask- 
ing the advice of the Ohurch respecting the 
oath against simony, which is required by the 
Church of the Netherlands from its candidates 
in theology. The previous synodical meeting 
had resolved to maintain this oath, but, on ac- 
count of the differences of opinion which pre- 
vailed in the Church, had decided to ask the 
foreign sister churches whether such an oath 
was customary with them, and if not, why it 
had been abolished. 

The committee who had been appointed to 
confer with similar committees of the Re- 
formed Church in the United States, and the 
Northern and Southern branches of the Pres- 
byterian Churches, in reference to closer rela- 
tions and codperation in benevolent work, re- 
ported the result of their conference. No 
agreement had been reached with the Re- 
formed Church in the United States, and the 
report on this branch of the subject consisted 
largely of a recital of the difficulties which 
were found to lie in the way of union with 
that denomination. The action of the com- 
mittee on this point wasapproved. The report 
further presented the plan of codperation 
which had been agreed upon with the com- 
mittee of the Southern Presbyterian Church. 
The Synod adopted it unanimously. Nothing 
had been accomplished respecting the relations 
with the Northern Presbyterian Church, ow- 
ing to the failure to secure a conference with 
a quorum on both sides. A meeting had been 
appointed for March 25, 1875. The committee 
were ready with a plan of codperation similar 
to that adopted with the Southern Church, 
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but not identical with it. They were ready 
to proceed to conference, but only three mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian committee were pres- 
ent, and they were unwilling to act without 
their colleagues. The Presbyterian General 
Assembly having resolved to continue the con- 
ference on the basis of codperation, the Synod 
also resolved to continue its Committee of 
Conference for another year. 

The committee who had been appointed to 
consider the subject of a General Council of all 
Presbyterian Churches holding to the Reformed 
faith, made a report of the results of their con- 
ferences with the other committees appointed 
on the subject, and of the programme for the 
conference which was called to meet in Lon- 
don on the 21st of July. The Synod, deter- 
mined to be represented in the Council, ap- 
pointed the Rey. Drs. E. P. Rogers, Philip 
Peltz, and Thomas E. Vermilye, and Elders G. 
G. Smith, John A. Lott, and J. B. Jewitt, as 
delegates, and authorized the chairman of the 
committee to appoint other delegates, ministers 
or elders. 

The Synod resolved to participate in the 
celebration of the centennial of American in- 
dependence by setting apart the first Sunday 
in July, 1876, as a day of thanksgiving and 
praise for national mercies, on which occasion 
the pastors of churches are expected to preach 
upon the religious aspects of American liberty 
as illustrated in the history of the denomina- 
tion; by raising a thank-offering, to constitute 
the ‘‘Centennial Seminary Fund,” the in- 
terest of which should be applied to the pay- 
ment of the contingent expenses of the theo- 
logical schools; and by the preparation, under 
the direction of a committee appointed for the 
purpose, of a series of discourses on the follow- 
ing and other appropriate topics : 

“The Points of Similarity between the Struggle 
for Independence here and that of our Holland An- 
cestors;’’ ** The Character and Development of our 
Church in the Colonial Period;”’ ‘‘ The Posture of 
its Ministers and Elders during the Revolution; ’’ 
“The Resemblance of its Polity to that of our own 
Country ;”’ “Its Type of Doctrine as represented by 
the Symbols of Heidelberg and Dordrecht;’’ ‘Its 
Peculiar History in Relation to Theological Educa- 
tion ;”? ‘Its Hereditary Interest in all Forms of Pop- 
ular Education;’’ ‘Its Liturgical Features and 
Spirit ;’’ ‘‘Its Missionary Work at Home and 
Abroad;?’ ‘**Its Influence in preserving Soundness 
of Doctrine ;”’ *‘Its Immovable Attachment to its 
own Heirlooms of Faith and Order, combined with 
the most Catholic Spirit toward all other Chris- 
tians;’’ ‘“‘Its Duty in the Coming Century as fore- 
shown by its Course in the Last Hundred Years.” 


The discourses are intended to be delivered, 
and repeated as often as convenient, in various 
parts of the Church. 

The following resolutions were passed on the 
subject of the Sabbath: 

In view of the prevailing and increasing desecra- 
tion of the holy Sabbath, in open violation of civil 
and moral laws, by railroad and steamboat compa- 
nies, by beer-saloons, excursion-parties, Sunday pa- 


pers: 
Resolved, That as a Synod we sincerely deplore 
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‘this sad state of facts, and heartily approve the ef- 
forts being made by various Sabbath associations to 
romote a better observance of the Christian Sab- 


ath. 

Resolved, That all the pastors within the bounds 
of the Synod be requested to preach a sermon on 
the proper observance of the Sabbath, on the last 
Sabbath of October, 1875. . mys 


Total abstinence from the use of ardent 
spirits, the formation of temperance societies 
by churches, ministers, and individual Chris- 
tians, and prayer for the suppression of intem- 
perance, were recommended. The sympathy 
of the Synod was expressed with the work of 
the Free Italian Church, and the Board of 
Foreign Missions were requested to receive 
and forward such moneys as might be offered 
for the support of the evangelists of that 
Church. The Rev. H. D. Ganse was chosen 
lecturer on the Vedder foundation for 1877. 
The Rey. Dr. T. W. Chambers had been chosen 
by the previous General Synod for 1876. 

IJ. Rerormep Catron In THE UNITED STATES. 
—The following is a summary of the statistics 
of this Church, as they are given in the Alma- 
nac for the Reformed Church in the United 
States (Philadelphia) for 1876: 


g £3 

SYNODS. g/ ¢ & g eé 

2/3] & A 23 

s/s a 8 as 

o| & 5 a 5 
United States........ 8 | 175 424 | 68,116 | 35,231 

Osu vewscewncuass 18 | 148 841 | 23,845 | 11,97 
Northwest... ... 8 | 108 176 | 14,070 | 11,257 
Pittsburg............ 5| 60| 122] 9,864 9438 
Potomae?..2)8f2 004 6 | 103 247 | 25,108 | 16,046 
Eastern German..... 4; 29 81 6,615 4,223 
Total, six synods.} 44 | 628 | 1,841 | 142,118 | 87,676 


Total number of baptisms, 13,607; of con- 
firmations, 8,766; of persons who communed 
during the year, 116,363; of Sunday-schools, 
1,148; of scholars in the same, 72,205; of 
students for the ministry, 107. Total amount 
of benevolent contributions, $89,067.14.. 

The Almanac gives a list of twelve English 
and four German periodicals of the Reformed 
Church in the United States. Of these, three 
are weekly, two are published every other 
week, two are semi-monthly, eight are month- 
ly, and one is quarterly. The number of liter- 
ary and theological institutions, as given in the 
Almanac, is seventeen. 

The General Synod of the Reformed Church 
in the United States met at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
May 14th. The Rev. W. K. Zieber, D. D., of 
York, Pa., was chosen president. The commit- 
tee appointed by the previous General Syn- 
od to confer with a committee of the General 
Synod of the Reformed Church of America, in 
reference to a union of the two Churches, re- 
ported the proceedings of a joint meeting of 
the two committees, which was held in De- 


cember, 1874. It had not been found possible - 


to suggest a plan of union which would’ be 
satisfactory to both Churches. 8 
The Rey. John A. Baum was received, and 


6 , branch of the Evangelical 
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addressed the Synod as a corresponding dele- 
gate from the Reformed Church in America. 

A communication was received from the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, asking the 
Synod to appoint a committee to consult with 
similar committees of other denominations in 
regard to holding a General Council of all Pres- 
byterian Churches. In reply, the following res- 
olutions were adopted: 


Resolved, That this General Synod contemplates 
with much satisfaction the various movements, look- 
ing to a closer union of Reformed Churches related 
to one another by the inner ties of attinity in doc- 
trine and government, and finds special reason for 
cordial interest in the proposed Council of Presby- 
terian Churches, as being a movement tending to 
bind together still more closely those Churches 
which hold the Westminster standards of faith. 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the Reformed Church 
in the United States, represented by this General 
Synod, recognizes no Confessionas possessing bind- 
ing authority but the Heidelberg Catechism, while 
the Gicumenical Council proposed by the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Chursh, in the paper laid 
before us, respects only those Reformed Churches 
holding by the Westminster.standards, it is not, in 
our judgment, relevant to the character and object 
of this movement of the Presbyterian Church that 
this General Synod appoint delegates to represent 
the Reformed Church in the United States in the pro- 
posed Gicumenical Council. Aa 

Resolved, That it accords with the views and de- 
sires of this body to have proper arrangements made 
for a convention of Reformed Churches, on a broader 
basis, that is to say, a Council of Churches, holdin 
in common the recognized symbols of the Reforme 
rotestant Church, and 
that we will codperate with any suitable measures 
which may be proposed to effect such a convention, 


Provision was made by which a pastoral 
charge where the German language is prevail- 
ingly used in worship, though located within 
the bounds of an English classis, may be con- 
nected with the nearest German classis, and the 
corresponding privilege may be exercised by 


-an English charge situated within the bounds of 


a German classis. The judgment of the Synod 
was expressed that whenever a report for the 
transfer of a charge from one classis to another, 
under the circumstances indicated, is presented 
in a regular manner, the classis to which the 
report is made should not refuse to grant it, 
unless there be grave and sufficient reasons for 
so doing; also that such reports ought to be 
made with as great a unanimity as possible, 
and should never be made unless a majority of 
the legally-qualified voting members of the 
charge are in favor of it. 

The Synod resolved, ‘‘ That, according to the 
clear provision of the constitution of the Church, 
all public theological teaching within the 
bounds of any particular Synod is placed ex- 
clusively under the direct control of that dis- 
trict Synod.” It was, however, expressly pro- 
vided that nothing in this resolution should be 
regarded as reversing or affirming the action 
of the General Synod of 1872, in reference to 
the so-called “super appeal case.” In this 
case, the conduct of Dr. Bemberger, and the 
persons associated with him at Ursinus Ool- 
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lege, in giving theological instruction, at the 
request of the Board of Directors of the in- 
stitution, was pronounced not disorderly or 
contrary to the constitution of the Church, 
although they had not received authority from 
their Synod. The Synod resolved: 

1. That the marriage bond, whether entered into 
under the administration of the state or the Church, 
is indissoluble except by natural death. 

2. That, while regarding the divorces granted by 
the state as valid so far as temporalities are con- 
cerned, we do hereby direct the various pastors and 
judicatories of the Reformed Church in the United 
States to give no validity in their spiritual discipline 
to any divorce except such as has been granted on 
the ground of adultery by one or both parties in the 
marriage. 


III. Rerormep Cavuronw or Franor.—The 
Synod of the Reformed Church of France, at 
its meetings in 1872 and 1873, formulated a 
confession of faith which gave expression to 
the Orthodox doctrines concerning the divini- 


‘ty of the Lord Jesus Christ, the inspiration 


of the Holy Scriptures, and other doctrines 
considered essential. It also ordered that all 
new ministers should be required to subscribe 
to this declaration, and imposed adherence to 
it as a qualification of voters at the consistorial 
and presbyterial elections. The Unitarian or 
Liberal party in the Church, which was very 
strong, opposed these acts. It protested 
against the new rules, and refused to obey them, 
while it asked the Orthodox party and the 
Government to consent to an equitable division 
of the Church, of its fund and privileges, and 
to the acknowledgment of the equal rights of 
both branches to vested endowments and 
support by the state. In those consistories 
and presbyteries which were controlled by the 
Liberals, the rules imposed by the Synod con- 
cerning the qualifications of voters were dis- 
regarded in the elections. This fact having 


been. reported to M. de Cumont, Minister of 


Instruction and Worship in 1874, he declared 
the elections held under these circumstances 
null, and ordered new elections to be held in 
April, 1875, in the jurisdictions in which the 
orders of the Synod had been disregarded. 
The Liberal officiaries of the consistories and 
presbyteries affected by M. de Cumont’s order 
refused to take any steps toward holding the 
new elections, Their programme, as an- 
nounced by M. de Viguié, was, neither to pro- 
ceed to the new elections, nor appeal to the 
Council of State, but to organize compactly, 
as well where they were in the minority as 
where they were in the majority, then claim 
their rights, and demand an equitable division 
of property and privileges. By this attitude, 
the burden of organizing for the new elections 
in the Liberal parishes was thrown upon the 
unofficial Orthodox minorities. Elections so 
held, although they were not regular, inasmuch 
as they were held in the face of the regular 
consistorial authorities, were conformed to the 
policy of the minister, and were sustained by 
his declaration giving them validity. 


When the administration of the Department 
of Instruction and Worship was changed, a 
deputation of Liberals took an early opportu- 
nity to call on the new minister, M. Wallon. 
The minister assured his visitors that no proj- 
ects to despoil the Liberals of their equal share, 
in case of a division of the Church, would be 
sustained; but he also insisted that he could 
promise them no relief against the nullification 
of their elections, and they could gain relief 
only by an appeal to the Council of State. 
The Liberal party had previously decided not 
to make such an appeal; but this declaration 
of the minister caused them to reconsider their 
determination. Accordingly, an appeal was 
mace in the case of the election at Bédarieux, 
which had been annulled. In consequence of 
this new proceeding, it became necessary to 
adjourn the elections, which had been ordered 
to be held in April, till such time as the de- 
cision of the Council of State should have been 
announced. Early in April, the minister ad- 
dressed a letter to the presidents of the pres- 
byterial councils, notifying them of the ad- 
journment. 

The decision of the ministry annulling the 
elections held in the Liberal consistories 
brought great embarrassments upon their 
churches. They were left without legal or- 
ganization, and without pastors whose acts 
could be recognized as valid, and were likely 
to continue in this condition for an indefinite 
period, or until a decision should be reached 
on the cases which had been carried by appeal 
to the Council of State. A deputation waited 
upon the Minister of Worship, M. Wallon, Au- 
gust 10th, in behalf of the churches thus situ- 
ated, and asked him to confirm the nomina- 
tions which had been actually made. M. 
Wallon regarded himself as not able to do 
this, because these elections of pastors had 
been clearly declared invalid by his prede- 
cessor, and new elections had been ordered 
which were only delayed pending the hearing 
of the appeal. He, however, decided that he 
might confirm the nominations provisionally 
while the appeal was being heard. On the 
18th of August the minister issued a circular 
announcing that he would make such provi- 
sional confirmation in the case of each parish 
which would make upon him a formal official 
demand for it. : 

In making this adjustment, as the minister 
declared afterward, in his circular of the 14th 
of October, he had intended, while affording 
temporary relief to the embarrassed Liberal 
jurisdictions, to guard carefully the integrity 
of the decisions of his predecessor, which de- 
clared their proceedings in reference to the 
elections to have been irregular, and the elec- 
tions to be invalid. His meaning, however, 
was misapprehended in some of the consisto- 
ries, and his action was used to give color to 
proceedings which he would not approve. Ac- 
cordingly, he issued another circular on the 
14th of October, to correct the misinterpreta- 
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tions which had been given to the circular of 
the 18th of August, and to announce the adop- 
tion of anew method of adjusting the tempo- 
rary difficulties, the meaning of which should 
not be mistaken. Inferences had been drawn 
from the propositions in his former circular, 
that the minister had changed his attitude, 
had ceased to maintain the decisions first an- 
nounced, and that the consistories irregularly 
constituted had received, through the measures 
announced in the circular, an indirect but offi- 
cial recognition of their administrative capaci- 
ty, which had been before denied them. In 
the face of such interpretations of his position 
he was obliged to pause. He would not, there- 
fore, propose to the President of the Republic 
to confirm provisionally the nominations spoken 
of in his dispatch of the 18th of August. There 
was one question, however, on which his reso- 
lution had not been changed, viz., the wish to 
apply a remedy to the painful situation of the 
vacant parishes. He was not willing to leave 
the different acts of public worship in these 
parishes to be performed vicariously, or to 
suffer for lack of the codperation of the state. 
Consequently, since he had been obliged to 
abandon the measure on which he had first 
determined, he had resolved to have recourse 
to another plan, which should have the ad- 
vantages of that one, without being subject to 
the inconveniences which attended it. Until 
a regular, definite solution of the questions at 
issue should be reached, he would transmit, 
to the presidents of the consistories or the 
presbyterial councils interested, the sums ne- 
cessary to secure religious services in the va- 
cant parishes, and requite those having charge 
of them. 

IV. Tue Curistran Rerormep Cuvuron oF 
THE NreruEertanps.—The Christian Reformed 
Church of the Netherlands consists of a num- 
ber of congregations who separated themselves 
in 1834 from the Reformed Dutch ‘Church, 
chiefly for doctrinal reasons, connected with 
the spread of rationalistic views in the parent 
body. It consists of about 350 congregations, 
with nearly 50,000 communicants. It has a 
theological academy at Kampen, with four 
professors, a tutor, and seventy students. It 
has begun a mission-station at Batavia. The 
income of the Church for church purposes in 
1874 exceeded £70,000. The meetings of the 
General Assembly are held every three years. 
That for 1875 was held at Bois-le-Duc, North 
Brabant, beginning May 26th. Visiting dele- 
gates were present from the United Presbytery 
of London and from the Reformed Church in 
America. 

REFORMED EPISCOPAL OHUROCH. 
‘The Reformed Episcopal Church,” said Bishop 
Cummins, writing of the second anniversary 
of its organization, December 2, 1875, “was 
organized on the 2d of December, 1878, with 
eight clergymen and a score of laymen, with- 
out a single congregation adhering to it. On 
the 2d day of December, 1875, it numbers fifty- 
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two clergymen and fifty congregations through- 
out the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada.” | 

The third General Council of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church met at Chicago, Ill., May 
12th. Bishop George D. Cummins presided. 
On the calling of the roll there were found to 
be present the two bishops (Cummins and Che- 
ney), twenty-eight clergymen, three deacons, 
not members, but invited to seats, lay dele- 
gates from sixteen churches, and five perma- 
nent lay delegates (or laymen who took part 
in the first convention of the Church). The 
committee appointed at the previous General 
Council to superintend the publication of the 
Book of Common Prayer, reported that they 
had performed the work. 

The Standing Committee reported that the 
following Churches had expressed their desire 
to be identified with the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, and, having complied with the condi- 
tions presented, had been admitted to the list 
of Churches: Immanuel Church, of Louisville, 
Ky.; Christ Church, of Toronto, Canada; Holy 
Trinity Church, of Jefferson City, Mo.; Vic- 
toria Church, of Victoria, British Columbia; 
Zion Church, of St. John’s, New Brunswick; 
Immanuel Church, of Newark, N.J.; St. John’s 
Church, of Sussex, New Brunswick. 

The Treasurer reported that his receipts for 
the year ending May 10th had been $16,522.70, 
and his expenditures $16,209.34. Committees 
were appointed: To revise the Hymnal, and 
report to the next Council; to draw up a paper 
showing the points of difference between the 
Protestant Episcopal and Reformed Episcopal 
Churches; to prepare a translation of such 
parts of the Prayer-Book as are necessary for 
the use of the German congregations; Stand- 
ing Committee on Doctrine and Worship to 
present to the next Annual Council a course of 
study and text-books for candidates for the 
ministry; and a special committee to collate 
a parochial reports, and present a digest of 

em to the Council. Provisions were made 
for the organization of sustentation, superan- 
nuation, and widows’ and orphans’ funds. The 
system of contribution by weekly offerings was 
recommended, to be supplemented by such spe- 
cial gifts as may be offered. 

The following missionary districts were es- 
tablished : 

First District: Sv. Joun’s; comprising New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island. A 

Second District: Orrawa; comprising On- 
tario, Quebec, and Manitoba. . 

Third District: Paorrio Coast; comprising 
British Columbia, and all States and Territo- 
ries west of the Rocky Mountains. 

Fourth District: That of the East; com- 
prising the New England States and the States 
of New York and New Jersey. 

Fifth District: The Ornrrat; comprising 
the States of Pennsylvania and Delaware. 

Sixth District: That of the Sourm; com- 
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prising the State of Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, and all States south of the Ohio 
River and east of the Mississippi River. 

Seventh District: That of the West and 
Nortuwest; comprising all States north of 
the Ohio River, west of the Mississippi River, 
and east of the Rocky Mountains. 

The Rev. Edward Cridge, of Victoria, Brit- 
ish Columbia, the Rev. John A. Latané, of 
Wheeling, W. Va., and the Rev. W. R. Nichol- 
son, of Philadelphia, were elected missionary 
bishops. 

An offer was made to the Council of a gift 
of thirty acres of ground in the neighborhood 
of Chicago, as the site of a Reformed Episco- 
pal Theological Seminary, to be built within 
the next five years. The offer was accepted 
‘with gratitude,” and the,subject was referred 
to the Bishops and the Standing Committee of 
the Missionary Jurisdiction of the Northwest. 
_ The most important business transacted by 

the Council was the consideration and adop- 
tion of the articles of religion. As finally 
settled upon, the articles are based in the main 
upon the thirty-nine articles of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. The number of articles 
was, however, reduced to thirty-five, the third, 
twenty-ninth, thirty-fourth, thirty-fifth, thirty- 
sixth, and thirty-ninth articles of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church having been omitted, 
and the tenth, eleventh, thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and thirty-second articles of the. Reformed 
Episcopal Church having been added. Impor- 
tant changes were made in the phraseology of 
several articles. The articles as adopted are 
as follows: 

Artiote I. Of the Holy Trinity.—There is but one 
living and true God, who is a spirit everlasting ; of 
infinite power, wisdom and goodness the maker and 
preserver of all things, both visible and invisible. 
And in unity of this Godhead there be three per- 
sons, of one substance, power and eternity; the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

Arr. IL. Of the Word, or Son of God, which was 
made very man.—The Son, who is the Word of the 
Father, begotten from everlasting of the Father, the 
very and eternal God, of one substance with the 
Father, took man’s nature in the womb of the Blessed 
Mes or of her substance: so that two whole and 

erfect: natures, that is to say, the Godhead and man- 

ood, were joined together in one person, never to 
be divided, whereof is one Christ, very God and very 
man; who truly suffered, was crucifiéd, dead and 
buried, to satisfy Divine J ustice, and to reconcile us 
to his Father, and to be a sacrifice, not only for origi- 
nal sin, but also for actual sins of men. 

Art. IIL. Of the Resurrection of Christ and his 
Second Coming.—Christ did truly rise from death 
and took again his body, with flesh, bones, and all 
things appertaining to the perfection of man’s na- 
ture, wherewith He ascended into heaven, and there 
sitteth, our High Priest and Advocate, at the right 
hand of the Father, whence He will return to judge 
the world in righteousness. This Second Coming 
is the blessed hope of the Church. The heavens 
have received him till the times of the restitution 
of all things. ‘To those who look for him He shall 
appear a second time without. sin unto salvation. 

hen shall He change the body of our humiliation, 
that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious body. 
He will take to himself his great power, and shall 
reign till He have put all enemies under his feet. 
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Art. IV. Of the Holy Ghost.—The Holy Ghost, 
proceeding from the Father and the Son, is of one 
substance, majesty, and glory, with the Father and 
the Son, very and eternal God. It is the work of 
the Holy Ghost to reprove and convince the world 
of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment; to 
take of the things of Christ and show them to men; 
to regenerate, making men willing, leading them to 
faith in Christ, and forming Christ in them the hope 
of glory ; to strengthen them with might in their 
inner man, that Christ may dwell in their hearts by 
faith and to secure in them that walking in the ways 
of God which is called the Fruit of the Spirit. The 
true Church is thus called out of the world, and is 
builded together for an habitation of God though 
the Spirit. : 

Art. V. Of the Sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures 
Sor Salvation.—All Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God. Holy men of God spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost: Holy Scripture is, therefore, 
the Word of God; not only does it contain the Ora- 
cles of God, but it is itself the very Oracles of God. 
And hence it containeth all things necessary to sal- 
vation: so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor 
may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any 
man that it should be believed as an article of faith, 
or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation. 
In the name of the Holy Scripture we do understand 
the canonical books of the Old and New Testament. 
The book commonly called ‘* The Apocrypha”? is 
not a portion of God’s Word, and is not, therefore, 
to be read in churches, nor to be used in establishing 
any doctrine. 

Art. VI. Of the Old Testament.—The Old Testa- 
ment is not contrary to the New: for both in the 
Old and New Testament everlasting life is offered 
to mankind by Christ, who is the only Mediator be- 
tween God and man, being both God and man. 
Wherefore they are not to be heard, which feign that 
the old Fathers did look only for transitory prom- 
ises; and matty Se the Law given from God by Mo- 
ses, as touching Ceremonies and Rites, does not bind 
Christian men, nor the Civil precepts thereof ought 
of necessity to be received in any commonwealth; yet 
notwithstanding, as a rule of right living, no Chris- 
tian man whatsoever is free from the obedience of 
the Commandments which are called Moral. 

Art. VII. Of Original or Birth-sin. Original 
sin standeth not in the following of Adam, as the 
Pelagians do vainly talk; but it is the fault and cor- 
ruption of the nature of every man, that naturally 
is engendered of the offspring of Adam, whereby 


‘man is wholly gone from original righteousness, 


and is of his own nature inclined to evil, so that the 
flesh lusteth always contrary to the Spirit; and there- 
fore in every person born into this world it deserv- 
eth God’s condemnation. Men are, as the Apostle 
speaks, ‘‘ by nature the children of wrath.” And 
this infection of nature doth remain, yea, in them 
that are regenerated. And although there is no 
condemnation for them that are in Christ Jesus, yet 
the roe doth confess that coneupiscence or lust 
in such hath of itself the nature of sin. 

Arr. VIII. Of Man’s Condition by Natwre.—The 
condition of man after the fall of Adam is such, that 
he cannot turn and prepare himself, by his own nat- 
ural strength and good works, to faith, and calling 
upon God. Wherefore we have no power to do good 
works pleasant and acceptable to God, without the 
grace of God by Christ first inclining us, that we 
may have a good-will, and working with us, when 
we have that good-will. 

Arr. IX. Of Works mf bi Justification.—W orks 
commonly called good, before the grace of Christ 
and the inspiration of his Spirit, have not the nature 
of obedience to God, forasmuch as they spring not 
of Faith in Jesus Christ, neither do they make men 
meet to deserve or to receive grace. 

Art. X. Of Regeneration or the New Birth.—Re- 
generation is the creative act of the Holy Ghost 
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whereby he imparts to the soul a new spiritual life. 
And whosoever believeth in Christ is born again, 
for, saith the Scripture, ‘‘ye are all the children of 
God by faith in Christ Jesus.” ~ : ; 

Art, XI. Of Faith.—The faith which brings jus- 
tification is simply the reliance or dependence on 
Christ which accepts him as the sacrifice for our 
sins, and as our righteousness. We may thus rely 
on Christ, either tremblingly or confidingly ; but in 
either case it is saving faith. If, though trembling- 
ly, we rely on him in his obedience for us unto 
death, instantly we come into union with him, and 
are justified. If, however, we confidingly rely on 
him, then have we the comfort of our justification. 
Simply by faith in Christ are we justified and saved. 

Arr. XII. Of the Justification of Man.—We are 
pardoned and accounted righteous before God, only 
for the Merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
by Faith ; and not for our own Works or Deserv- 
ings. He who knew no sin was made sin for us, 
that we might be made the righteousness of God in 
him. He bare our sins in his own body. It pleased 
our heavenly Father, of his infinite mercy, without 
any our desert or deserving, to provide for us the 
most precious sacrifice of Christ, whereby our ransom 
might be fully paid, the law fulfilled, and his jus- 
tice fully satisfied. So that Christ is himself the 
righteousness of all them that truly do believe in 
him. He for them paid their ransom by his death. 
He for them fulfilled the law, in his lite. So that 
now in him, and by him, every true Christian man 
may be called a fulfiller of the law. Wherefore, that 
we are justified by Faith only is a most wholesome 
doctrine and very full of comfort. 

Art. XIII. Of entance.—The Repentance re- 
quired by Scripture is a change of mind toward God, 
and is the effect of the conviction of sin, wrought by 
the Holy Ghost. The unconverted man may have a 
sense of remorse, or of shame and self-reproach, and 
yet he may have neither a change of mind toward 
God, nor any true sorrow; but when he accepts 
Christ as his Saviour, therein he manifests a change 
of mind, and is in possession of repentance unto life. 
The sinner comes to Christ through no labored pro- 
cess of repenting and sorrowing; but he comes to 
Christ and repentance both at once, by means of 
simply believing. And ever afterward his repent- 
ance is deep and genuine in proportion as his faith 
is simple and childlike. 

Art. XIV. Of the Sonship of Believers.—Believers 
in Christ are born of God, through the regenerating 
power of his Spirit} and are partakers of the Divine 
nature; for if ‘‘that which is born of the flesh is 
flesh,” so ‘‘ that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.’’ 
And all who are thus born of God are sons of God, 
and joint heirs with Christ; and therefore, without 
distinction of name, brethren with Christ and with 
one another. 

Art. XV. Of Good Works.—Good Works, which 
are the Fruits of Faith and follow after Justification, 
are pleasing and acceptable to God in Christ, and do 
spring out, necessarily, of a true and lively Faith ; 
insomuch that by them a lively faith may be as evi- 
dently known as a tree discerned by the fruit. 
They who truly believe will seek to do the will of 
God, and they who do not thus seek are not to be 
accounted true believers. 

Art. XVI. Of Works of Supererogation.—Volun- 
tary Works, besides, over ca above. God’s Com- 
mandments, which they call Works of Supereroga- 
tion, cannot be taught without arrogancy and im- 
piety. For by them men do ‘declare that they do 
not only render unto God as much as they are bound 
to do, but that they do more for his sake than of 
bounden duty is required: Whereas Christ saith 
plainly, When ye have done all that are commanded 
to you, ae We are unprofitable servants. 

Arr. XVII. Salvation only in Christ.—Holy Script- 
ure doth set out unto us the name of Jesus Christ 
only, whereby men must be saved. His was a 
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finished work, and completely sufficient. Without 
any merit or deserving on our part, He has secured 
to believers in him pardon, acceptance, sonship, 
sanctification, redemption, and eternal glory. Those 
who believe in him are in him complete. They are 
even now justified and have a present salvation 
though they may not at all times have the sense o 
its possession. 

Art. XVIII. Of Election, Predestination, and Free- 
Will.— While the Scriptures distinctly set forth the 
election, predestination, and calling of the people of 
God unto eternal life, as Christ saith, ‘‘ All that the 
Father giveth me shall come to me;’’ they no less 

acl affirm man’s free agency and responsi- 

ility, and that salvation is freely offered to all 
through Christ. This Church, accordingly, simply 
affirms these doctrines as the Word of God sets them 
forth, and submits them to the individual judgment 
of its members, as taught by the Holy Spirit ; strict- 
ly charging them that God commandeth all men 
everywhere to repent, and that we can be saved only 
by faith in Jesus Christ, 

Art. XIX. Of Sin after Conversion.—The grant of 
repentance is not to be denied to such as fall into sin 
after conversion ; that is to say, after, by the quick- 
ening into life by the Holy Ghost, eon ave turned 
to God by faith in Christ, and have been brought 
into that change of mind which is repentance unto 
life. For after we have received the Holy Ghost we 
may, through unbelief, carelessness, and worldli- 
ness, fall into sin, and by the grace of God we ma 
arise again, and amend our lives; but every suc 
fallis a grievous dishonor to our Lord, and a sore 
injury to ourselves. 

Art. XX. Of Christ alone without Sin.—Christ, in 
the truth of our Nature, was made like unto usin all 
things, sin only excepted, from which he was clearly 
void, bothin his flesh and in his spirit. He cameto 
be the Lamb without spot, who by sacrifice of him- 
self, made once forever, should take away the sin of 
the world ; and sin (as St. John saith) was notin him, 
But all we the rest, although born again in Christ, 
yet offend in many things ; and if we say we have no 
sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us. 

Art. XXI. Of the Church.—The souls dispersed 
in all the world, who adhere to Christ by faith, who 
are partakers of the Holy Ghost, and worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth, are the body of Christ 
the House of God, the flock of the Good Shepherd 
—the holy, universal Christian Church, A visible 
Church of Christ is a congregation of believers in 
which the pure Word of God is preached, and Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper are duly ministered ac- 
cording to Christ’s ordinance, in all those things 
that of necessity are requisite to the same. And 
those things are to be considered requisite which the 
Lord himself did, he himself commanded, and his 
apostles confirmed. As the Church of Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Rome, have erred, so also 
others have erred, and may err, not only in their liv- 
ing ane manner of Ceremonies, but also in matters of 

aith. 

Art. XXII. Of the Authority of a Church.—A 
Church hath power,to decree Ceremonies, and to 
establish forms of worship, and laws for the govern- 
ment and discipline of its members, and to declare 
its own faith; yet it is not lawful for any Church 
to ordain or decide anything that is contrary to 
God’s Word written, neither may it so expound one 
place of Scripture that it be repugnant to another. 
And as the Church ought not to decree anything 
against the same, so besides the same ought it not 
to enforce anything to be believed for necessity of 
salvation. 

The Nicene Creed, as set forth in the Prayer-Book 
of this Church, and that which is commonly called 
the Apostles’ Creed, ought to be received and be- 
lieved; for they may be proved by Holy Scripture. 

Art. XXIII. Of the Authority of General Councils. 
—General Councils (forasmuch as they be an assem- 
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bly of men, whereof all be not governed with the 
spirit and Word of God) may err, and sometimes have 
erred, not only in worldly matters, but also in things 
pertaining to God. Wherefore things ordained by 
them as necessary to salvation are not binding, as 
such, on a Christian man’s conscience, unless it may 
be proved that they be taken out of Holy Scripture. 
No law or authority can override individual respon- 
sibility, and, therefore, the right of private judg- 
ment; for the individual Christian, as Christ dis- 
tinctly affirms, is to be judged by the Word. The 
only Rule of Faith is God’s Word written. 

Art. XXIV. Of ministering in the Congregation.— 
Those who take upon themselves the office of public 
preaching, or ministering the ordinances in the con- 
gregation, should be lawfully called thereunto, and 
sent to execute the same. And those we ought to 
judge lawfully called and sent, which be moved to 
this work by the Holy Ghost, and are duly accredit- 
ed by the Lord’s People. That doctrine of ‘* Apos- 
tolie Succession,” by which it is taught that the 
ministry of the Christian Church must be derived 
through a series of uninterrupted ordinations, wheth- 
er by tactual succession or otherwise, and that with- 
out the same there can be no valid ministry, no 
Christian Church, and no due ministration of Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, is wholly rejected as 
unscriptural, and productive of great mischief. This 
Church values its historic ministry, but recognizes 
and honors as equally valid the ministry of other 
Churches, even as God the Holy Ghost has accom- 
panied their work with demonstration and power. 

Art. XXV. Of the Sacraments.—By the word 
Sacrament this Church is to be understood as mean- 
ing only a symbol or sign divinely appointed. Our 
Lord Jesus Christ hath knit together his people ina 
visible company by sacraments, most few in num- 
ber, most easy to be kept, most excellent in signifi- 
cation, viz., Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Those 
five so-called Sacraments, that is to say, Confirma- 
tion, Penance, Orders, Matrimony, and Extreme 
Unction, are not to be counted for Sacraments of the 
Gospel, being such as have grown partly of the cor- 
rupt following of the apostles, partly are states of 
life allowed by the Scriptures, but yet have no like 
nature of sacraments with Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, for that they have not any visible sign or 
‘ceremony ordained of God. And in such only as 
worthily receive Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are 
they of spiritual benefit, and yet not that of the 
work wrought (ex opere operato), as some men speak. 
Which word, as it is strange and unknown to Holy 
Scripture, so it gendereth no godly, but a very su- 
perstitious sense. In such as receive them rightly 
faith is confirmed and grace increased by virtue of 
prayer to God. But they that receive them un- 


worthily, purchase to themselves judgment, as St. 


Paul saith; while it is equally true that none, how- 
ever conscious of unworthiness, are debarred from 
receiving them, if they are trusting in the Lord 
Jesus Christ alone for salvation. 

Art. XXVI. Of Baptism.— Baptism represents 
the death of believers with Christ, and their rising 
with him to newness of life. It is a sign of profes- 
sion, whereby they publicly declare their faith in 
It is intended as a sign of regeneration or 
new birth. They that are baptized are grafted into 
the visible Church; the promises of the forgiveness 
of sin and of adoption to be the sons of God by the 
Holy Ghost are visibly set forth. The baptism of 
young children is retained in this Church, as agreea- 

le to ancient usage and not contrary to Holy Writ. 

Arr, XXVII. Of the Lord’s Supper.—The Supper 
of the Lord is a memorial of our Redemption by 
Christ’s death, for thereby we dao show forth the 
Lord’s death tillHecome, Itisalso a symbol of the 
soul’s feeding upon Christ. And it is a sign of the 
communion that we should have with one another. 
Transubstantiation (or the change of the substance 
of bread and wine into the very body and blood of 
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Christ), in the Supper of the Lord, cannot be proved 
by Holy Writ, is repugnant to the plain words of 
Scripture, overthroweth the nature of a sacrament, 
and hath given occasion to many and idolatrous su- 
perstitions. Consubstantiation (or the doctrine that 
Christ is veiled under the unchanged bread and 
wine, and that his very body and blood are present 
therein and separate the one from the other) is 
utterly without warrant of Scripture, is contradic- 
tory of the fact that Christ, being raised, dieth no 
rmaore, and is productive, equally with transubstan- 
tiation, of idolatrous errors and practices. We feed 
on Christ only through his word, and only by faith 
and prayer; and we feed on him whether at our pri- 
vate devotions, or in our meditations, or on any oc- 
casion of public worship, or in the memorial sym- 
bolism of the Supper. The elements of the Lord’s 
Supper were not by Christ’s ordinance designed to 
be reserved, carried about, lifted up, or worshiped. 

Art. XXVIII. Of Both Kinds.—The Cup of the 
I.ord is not to be denied to any of his people, for 
both the bread and the wine, by Christ’s ordinance 
and commandment, ought to be ministered to all 
Christian men alike. 

Art. XXIX. Of Unworthy Persons ministering in 
the Congregation.—Although in the visible Church 
the evil be ever mingled with the good, and some- 
times the evil have chief authority in the ministra- 
tion of the word and ordinances: yet, forasmuch as 
they do not the same in their own name, but in 
Christ’s, the believer is not deprived of the benefits 
of God’s ordinances; because, though they be min- 
istered by evil men, yet are they Christ’s institution, 
and set forth his promise. Nevertheless, it apper- 
taineth to the discipline of the Church, that inquiry 
be made of evil ministers, and that they be accused 
by those that have knowledge of their offenses: and 
Boeyt being found guilty, by just judgment, be de- 

osed. | 

Art. XXX. Of the one Oblation of Christ finished 
upon the Cross.—The Offering of Christ once made 
is that perfect redemption, propitiation, and satis- 
faction, for all the sins of the whole world, both 
original and actual; and there is none other satis- 
faction for sin, but that alone. And as there is only 
this one sacrifice in the Christian Church, once made, 
never to be repeated, so there is but the one Priest, 
even Jesus Christ, the Apostle and High Priest of 
our profession. Wherefore the sacrifices of masses, 
in the which it is commonly said that the Priest 
offers Christ for the quick and the dead, for the re- 
mission of pain or guilt, or any representations of 
the Lord’s Supper as a sacrifice, are blasphemous 
fables and dangerous deceits. 

Art. XXXI. Of Certain Erroneous Doctrines and 
Practices.—The Romish doctrines concerning purga- 
tory, penance, and satisfaction, have no support from 
thé Word of God, and are, besides, contradictory of 
the completeness and sufficiency of the redemption 
in Christ Jesus, of justification by faith, and of the 
sanctifying efficacy of God the Holy Ghost. Praying 
for the dead is man’s tradition, vainly invented, and 
is in violation of the express warnings of Almighty 
God to the careless and unconverted. The adora- 
tion of relics and images, and the invocation of 
saints, besides that they are grounded upon no war- 
ranty of Scripture, are idolatrous practices, dishonor- 
ing to God, and compromising the mediatorship of 
Christ. It is also repugnant to the Word of God to 
have public prayer in the Church, or to minister the 
ordinances, in a tongue not understood by the people. 

Art. XXXII. Of Confession and Absolution.—Pri- 
vate confession of sins to a priest, commonly known 
as Auricular Confession, has no foundation in the 
Word of God, and is a humaninvention. It makes 
the professed penitent a slave to mere human author- 
ity, entangles him in endless scruples and_perplexi- 
ties, and opens the way to many immoralities. If 
one sin against his fellow-man, the Scripture re- 
quires him to make confession to the offended party ; 
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and so, if one sin and bring scandal upon the Chris- 
tian Society of which he isa member. And Chris- 
tians may often, with manifest profit, confess to one 
another their sins against God, with a view solely to 
instruction, correction, guidance, and encouragement 
in righteousness. But in any and every case con- 
fession is still to be made to God; for all sins are 
committed against bim, as well such as offend our 
fellow-man, as those that offend him alone. Priestly 
absolution is a blasphemous usurpation of the sole 
prerogative of God. None can forgive sins as against 
God, but God alone. The blood of Jesus Christ only 
can cleanse us from our sins, and always we obtain 
forgiveness directly from God, whenever by faith in 
that blood we approach him with our confessions and 
prayers. 

Art. RXXIII. Of the Marriage of Ministers.— 
Christian Ministers are not commanded by God’s 
Law, either to vow the estate of single life, or to ab- 
stain from marriage; therefore it is lawful for them, 
as for all other Christian men, to marry at their own 
discretion. 

Art. XXXIV. Of the Power of the Ciwil Author- 
ity.—The power of the civil magistrate extendeth 
to all men, as well Ministers as people, in all things 
temporal; but hath no authority in things purely 
spiritual. And we hold it to be the duty of all men 
who are professors of the Gospel, to pay respectful 
obedience to the civil authority, regularly and legiti- 
mately constituted. 

Art. XXXV. Of Christian Men’s Goods. — The 
riches and goods of Christian men are not common, 
but their own, to be controlled and used according 
to their Christian judgment. Every man ought, of 
such things as he possesseth, liberally to give alms 
to the poor, according to his ability; and, as a 
steward of God, he should use his means and influ- 
ence in promoting the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness, to the glory of God. 


The Rev. B. F. Stevens, of South Carolina, 
during the month of July, organized six Re- 
formed Episcopal Churches among the freed- 
men, with a total of 539 members. 
churches, which were in a small territory, and 
near to each other, were put in charge of two 
preachers, assisted by a lay reader. A convo- 
cation of all the organized congregations was 
held August 14th. Three delegates were pres- 
ent from each church. On the 1st of Septem- 
ber Mr. Stevens, having completed his second 
round of visits to those congregations, reported 
them to number seven churches, with 665 
members. ‘ 

By the constitution of the Reformed Episco- 
pal Church, provision is made for the forma- 
tion of synods. Any six or more churches, in 
reasonable proximity, may be formed into a 
synod, for which a synodical bishop may be 
elected. Each synod is to be composed of all 
the ministers within its limits, and as many lay 
deputies from each congregation as the synod 
may determine, and is given the power to 
frame a constitution and canons for its own 
government, not conflicting with the constitu- 
tion and canons of the General Council. A 
meeting for the organization of a synod was 
held at Chicago, Ill., September 28th. Eight 
churchés were represented, six of which were 
in Chicago, by fifty-one delegates, of whom 
forty-three were lay members. <A. constitu- 
tion was adopted, and the synod organized 
under the name of the Synod of Chicago. 


The 
_Republic. 
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Bishop Cheney, already Missionary Bishop of 
the Northwest, was elected Synodal Bishop. 
REMUSAT, Frangoris Marie Onar.es, 
Comte pg, a French statesman, born March 
14, 1797; died June 6, 1875. He was a grand- 
son of Lafayette, and a nephew of Casimir 
Périer. He studied law and entered public 
life during the closing years of the reign of 
Charles X. Associated with M. Thiers, he 
hastened the revolutionary movement which 
drove that monarch from power and placed 
Louis Philippe on the French throne. He 
was elected deputy by Toulouse in 1830, and 
represented that city for six years, acting with 
the Liberal party, and acquiring great fame 
as an orator. During the parliamentary war- 
fare from 1830 to 1848, he steadfastly sup- 
ported M. Thiers, and was Minister of the In- 
terior in the ministry which the latter formed 
in 1840. When subsequently his party was 
overthrown, Count de Rémusat devoted him- 
self ardently to literature, and was honored 
with membership in the French Academy. 
When Louis Philippe, striving to maintain his 
tottering throne, summoned M. Thiers to form 
a ministry, Count de Rémusat was named as 
one of its members. Under the Provisional] 
Government and the Republic, Count de Ré- 
musat was successively a member of the Con- 
stituent and. Legislative Assemblies, in which © 
he pursued a conservative course. He was 
exiled at the coup d’état of 1851, but soon re- 
turned and retired to private life. In August, 
1871, he succeeded M. Jules Favre in Presi- 
dent Thiers’s Cabinet as Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and displayed considerable ability in 
promoting abroad the interests of the French 
He fell with the Thiers adminis- 
tration. Though extremely simple, the fu- 
neral of M. de Rémusat was an imposing one. 
With scarcely an exception, the Deputies form- 
ing the majority of the 25th February attended. 
There were also many belonging to the Right 
and the Right Centre. The Academy was rep- 
resented by M. Patin and M. Vieil Oastel. 
Among his principal works are: ‘“ Essais de 
Philosophie’ (2 vols., 1834); ‘ Abélard” (2 
vols., 1845); ‘‘Saint-Anselme de Canterbury ” 
(1858) ; ‘“‘ Angleterre au X VIITe Siécle” (1856) ; 
‘Bacon, sa Vie, son Temps, sa Philosophie” 
(second edition, 1858); ‘‘Channing, sa Vie et 
ses Guvres’’ (second edition; 1862); “Philo- = 
sophie Religieuse” (1864); ‘L’ Angleterre au — 
XVIIIe Siécle ” (2 vols., 1865). a 
REUSCHLE, Kart Gustav, a German geo- 
grapher, born December 26, 1812; died May 
22, 1875. He studied mathematics and natural - 
history in Tiibingen, Paris, and Berlin, and in 
1840 was appointed professor of mathematics 
and geography in the gymnasium at Stuttgart. 
His principal work, ‘‘ Tafeln complexer Prim- 
zahlen,’’ was published shortly before his 


. death by the Berlin Academy of Sciences. His 


works ‘‘Kepler und die Astronomie ” (1871), 
and ‘‘ Kopernikus, Kepler und Newton,” show 
his knowledge of astronomy, while his last 
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work, ‘Philosophie und die Naturwissen- 
schaften ’ (1874), proves him well versed in 
these sciences. The large majority of his works 
are, however, of a geographical character. 
Among these are: “‘ Kosmos fiir Schule und 
Laien ” (1848), ‘‘ Vollstindiges Lehrbuch der 
Geographie: 1. Physik der Erde (1851); 2. 
Beschreibende Geographie” (1852; fourth edi- 
tion, 1872); ‘‘ Klementargeographie” (1859, 
fourth edition, 1874); ‘‘Handbuch der Geo- 
graphie”’ (1858); and ‘ TIllustrirte Geographie 
fiir Schule und Haus” (1856). 

RHODE ISLAND. The adjourned session 

of the Rhode Island Legislature, which began 
on the 19th of January, continued till the 16th 
of April. Voting for a United States Senator 
was immediately resumed,* the twenty-second 
ballot being taken on the first day. There 
were 104 votes cast, of which 43 were for 
General Ambrose E. Burnside, 27 for Nathan 
F. Dixon, 16 for Amos OC. Barstow, and the 
remainder for several other candidates. Fi- 
nally, General Burnside was elected on the 
twenty-eighth ballot, receiving 62 votes out 
of a total of 104, Mr. Dixon having withdrawn 
his name. On the 28th of January Thomas 
Durfee was elected Chief-Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, in joint convention of the two 
Houses, receiving 70 votes out of a total of 86. 
Later in the session John H. Stiness, of Provi- 
dence, was unanimously elected an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court. 

On the 4th of March a communication from 

the State Constable was submitted to the Legis- 
_lature by the Governor, regarding a conflict 
of authority between the said constable and 
the United States Marshal in the city of Provi- 
dence. The marshal held a quantity of liquor 
under attachment at the suit of parties residing 
in another State, and allowed the same to re- 
main on the premises of the defendant, a liquor- 
dealer in Providence, in the nominal charge of 
a book-keeper of the proprietor. The packages 
were labeled and kept in a portion of the sa- 
loon apart from the rest, separated by a parti- 
tion, but it was claimed by the State Consta- 
ble that the owner had access to them, and 
sold the liquor in violation of law. He ac- 
cordingly attempted, on the 23d of February, 
to make seizure, and, the marshal refusing to 
designate the packages held by him under at- 
tachment, he proceeded to seize the whole. 
This was resisted by the marshal, who called 
_ on the chief of police to aid him. The assist- 
ance of the police was given to the marshal, 
although it was claimed also by the State Con- 
stable. When the matter was brought to the 
‘attention of the Legislature, an investigation 
by a special committee was ordered. A ma- 
jority and a minority report were made by the 
committee. The former, after enumerating the 
facts as established by the evidence taken, de- 
clared that they pointed to these “ irresistible 
conclusions: ” 


* See ANNUAL CyoLopzpIA for 1874, 
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1. That the attachment in question afforded no 
protection from seizure under the laws of the State, 
of liquors in the actual possession of the owner or 
his agents, while engaged in illegal sales of such 
liquors. It is not necessary even to charge the mar- 
shal with actual conspiracy in order to reach this 
conclusion, it being sufficient that, with full con- 
sent and authority of the attaching creditor, he so 
neglected to care tor the property in his constructive 
possession as to permit its finlewfel use, At the 
same time the conclusion is unavoidable that this 
official erred in allowing his office to be used as an 
interposition between the law and its violators, 

2. That the conduct of the chief of police of the 
city of Providence is, upon his own showing, wholly 
inexcusable. An executive officer cannot play fast 
and loose with his duties as superior or as subordi- 
nate. Upon the assumption made by him there is 
no possible manner by which the laws of the State 
can be peaceably enforced. The paramount force of 
constitution and law, and official oath, is entirely 
overcome by the idlest word of command from a 
United States officer, who has no right to or title by 
law or usage to control the police authority, whether 
of the State or the city. 

8. That while the occurrences which led to this 
inquiry are akg to be deplored, and considering 
the delicacy of their position toward the marshal, 
the State Constable atid his deputies might certainly 
have justified their conduct had they neglected to 
seize liquors supposed but not known to be included 
in his attachment. Yet they were under no legal 
obligation to show him any such favor. Itis obvious 
that they acted only in the strict discharge of a law- 
ful duty, in making the seizure, in refusing to recog- 
nize the marshal as being in possession of liquors 
which the owner was selling in flagrant violation of 
oe and in calling for aid from the police of Provi- 

ence. 


The majority of the committee concluded 
their report as follows: 


The gravity of the questions involved in the in- 
quiry no one can fail to appreciate. <A repetition of 
such scenes must lead to a bloody vindication or to 
a general contempt for the officers of the law, still 
more hurtful to the community. There is no such 
thing as State sovereignty or State rights if our po- 
lice are to become the servants of the United States 
Marshal, whenever it suits his caprice or his fancy, 
his interest or his fears. 

Your committee find, however, that no action is 
needed in the way of providing further safeguards 
by legislation against unwarrantable interference or 
false notions of duty. It seems impossible that so 
great a mistake can be again made by those who ex- 
ercise control over the police of the city of Provi- 
dence. Disclaiming no right to censure the conduct 
of an officer over whom the General Assembly has 
no control, your committee would, perhaps, be justi-— 
fied in leaving a subject of such excessive delicacy 
without recommending any action whatever. But the 
facts stated in this report are such as certainly deserve 
attention from the authorities to whom this officer is 
accountable, and to their impartial review these facts 
may with propriety be submitted. The committee 
accordingly recommend the passage of the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That his Excellency the Governor be 
requested to cause to be prepared, and transmitted 
to the President of the United States, a statement 
of facts relating to the interference of the United 
States Marshal for the District of Rhode Island with 
the State Constable in the discharge of his duty in 
ir city of Providence, on the 23d day of February, 
1875. 


The minority of the committee were of the 
opinion that they had no authority to investi- 
gate or to report, except as to the necessity of 
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legislation on the subject, and, obtaining no 
evidence of such necessity, they did not feel 
authorized to make any recommendation. 
They regarded it as a matter for the courts to 
deal with. A long discussion ensued, and on 
the last day of the session the following was 
adopted, in place of the resolution submitted 
by the majority of the committee: 

Voted and Resolved, That the majority and mi- 


nority reports of the joint special committee on the. 


conflict of authority between the State Constable and 
the Marshal of the United States for the District of 
Rhode Island, with the accompanying resolution, 
and the evidence in the case, be respectfully referred 
to the Governor, to adopt such measures in the 

remises, not repugnant to law, as he shall deem 

est conducive to the interests of the State and the 
enforcement of the laws. 


‘Property liable to and exempt from taxa- 
tion” was-the subject of an extended inquiry 
by a special committee. A report was made, 
taking decided ground against the exemption 
of church property, but favoring a compromise. 
Its conclusion was expressed as follows: 

Let the land be taxed as other land is taxed, but, 
as the buildings are very generally of no convertible 
value, let these be exempt. The funds of these in- 
stitutions should also be taxed, except in the case of 
Government securities, which are exempted by law 
of Congress. This course would not, as a general 
rule, bear heavily upon these societies. Those of 
them o¢eupying the most valuable sites can better 
afford to pay the tax; the small, poor churches in 
the country towns will scarcely feel it. Ifit be said 
that a church holding and occupying a large and very 
valuable lot, in the heart ofa city, will be compelled to 
curtail its domain, the answer should be, that a sale of 
a portion of its land will the better enable the church 
to perform its true mission. The same reasoning 
will apply to educational and charitable institutions. 


No change was made in the existing legisla- 
tion on this subject. 

The question of granting the right of suffrage 
to women was also referred to a special com- 
mittee, and two reports were made upon it. 
The majority of the committee recommended 
the passage of a resolution submitting to the 
people for ratification an amendment of the 
constitution, granting the right to vote to 
women owning real estate. After some dis- 
cussion the subject was indefinitely postponed 
in the House, by a vote of 31 to 29. 

Among the acts passed during the session 
was one establishing a Board of Commissioners 
of the Sinking Fund, to consist of the Gov- 
ernor, Treasurer, State Auditor, the chairman 
of the standing Committees on Finance of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, and other 
two persons to be elected by the General As- 
sembly. The board is required to invest the 
funds paid to them in bonds of the United 
States, or those of any New England State, 
or of the towns and cities of Rhode Island, 
and, on receiving any of the bonds or certifi- 
cates of indebtedness of the State, must cancel 
them so as to prevent their reissue. The 
Treasurer is required on the 1st of June, each 
year, to pay to the commissioners for the re- 
demption of bonds of the State, until they 
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shall have matured, $119,000 for those due in 
1882; $20,000 for those due in 1883 ; $20,250 
for those due in 1893; and $21,750 for those 
due in 1894; these sums to form a sinking- 
fund for the redemption of such bonds. An 
act was passed constituting the Superintend- 
ent of State Charities and Correction and the 
Secretary of State a commission to receive 
and examine all complaints and communica- 
tions from inmates of any insane asylum, or in 
relation to them, and cause inquiry to be made, 
when they deem it advisable, into the condi- 
tion and treatment of such persons, for the 
purpose of securing their discharge if they are 
improperly confined. The Commissioners are 
also required to visit the asylums and examine 
into the condition and complaints of the in- 
mates. Authority is given for the prosecution 
of the officers of these institutions in case of 
neglect of duty or improper treatment of the 
persons confided to their care. Another act 
authorized the Board of Education to pay 
annually, to each public library maintained 
in the State, $50 for the first 500 volumes in 
such library, and $25 for each additional 500 
volumes. The Board of Education is also re- 
quired to establish rules for the management 
of such libraries. Another act provided for 
taking a “ census of the population, manufact- 
ures, fisheries, and business in the several cities 
and towns of the State,” as they existed ‘‘on 
the 1st day of June, 1875, and every tenth 
year thereafter.” A Superintendent of the 
Census was to be appointed by the Governor, 
who with the Governor and Secretary of 
State should constitute the ‘Census Board,” 
and the Superintendent was authorized to ap- 
point agents in the different cities and towns 
to carry out the work. 

Reports were made in favor of building a 
new State-House on the site of the old one in. 
Providence, and in favor of purchasing the 
estate of the Providence High-School for the 
use of the State Normal School. 

The Republican State Convention gathered 
at Representatives’ Hall in the State-House at 
Providence, on the 25th of March, but, the ac- 
commodations proving inadequate for the 
crowd in attendance, the Academy of Music 
was secured, The session lasted all night, 
reaching an adjournment at 7 a. Mm. of the 
26th. There were numerous contesting dele- 
gations, and an organization was not effected 
until far into the night. The cause of the di- 
vision was the effort begun in advance of the 
convention to secure the nomination of Henry 
Lippitt for Governor, by those who were in 
favor of a repeal of the prohibitory and con- 
stabulary acts, and the inauguration of a license 
system for the regulation of the liquor-traftic, 
The result of the convention was the triumph 
of the Lippitt faction, and the following ticket 
was nominated: For Governor, Henry Lippitt, 
of Providence; Lieutenant-Governor, Henry 
T. Sisson, of Little Compton; Secretary of 
State, Joshua M. Addeman, of Providence; 
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Attorney-General, Willard Sayles, of Provi- 
dence; General Treasurer, Samuel Clark, of 
Lincoln. No platform was adopted. 

The Democratic Convention was held in 
Representatives’ Hall, Providence, on the 27th 
of March, and was very harmonious. The fol- 
lowing was the ticket put in nomination: For 
Governor, Charles B. Cutler, of Warren; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, John B. Pierce, of North 
Kingstown; Secretary of State, Thomas A. 
Reynolds, of East Greenwich; Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Charles E. Gorman, of Providence; Gen- 
eral Treasurer, Philip Rider, of Newport. 

The only resolutions adopted were the fol- 
lowing : 

Resolved, That the convention has placed in nom- 
ination for general officers of the State men of unim- 
ds onan integrity and of life-long reputation as 

emocrats, and who are in every way worthy of the 
support of Democrats and of all good citizens irre- 
spective of party name. 

Resolved, That we pledge our votes and influence 
to their election. 


On the 29th of March the Prohibitionists 
held a convention in Providence. The follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted: 


Resolved, That no question connected with the law- 
making power or its administration in the State is of 
equal importance with that prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating beverages. 

Resolwed, That the judgment of this convention is 
that the prohibitory law has thus far worked well, 
and promises better results the longer it is in force. 

Resolved, That, while we seek to restrain drunken- 
ness by the use of the law, we yet put especial em- 
phasis upon moral agencies, and ask the codperation 
of all good citizens, 

Resolved, That we heartily indorse the adminis- 
tzation of Governor Henry Howard and his asso- 
ciates in office, and congratulate the State upon the 
purity of their record. 

Resolved, That the prudence, firmness, and zeal of 
State Constable Northrup and his deputies entitle 
them to the confidence and support of all good citi- 


zens. 

Resolved, That we unqualifiedly condemn the prac- 
tice which has so extensively corrupted the morals 
of this State—the buying up of the ballots of free- 
men in order to secure the nomination or election 
of unworthy men, or of any man, to office; and we 
call upon the citizens of every town and city in the 
State to use all honorable means to bring to justice 
any man who shall dare to offer any bribe in the 
coming election. ; 

Resolved, That we call upon all friends of sobriety 
and virtue to assist in electing State Senators and 
Representatives who are in favor of retaining our 
present prohibitory and constabulary laws, with only 
such amendments as will increase their efficiency. 


The nominations made were as follows: For 
Governor, Henry Howard, of Coventry; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Charles.C. Van Zandt, of 
Newport; Secretary of State, Joshua M. Adde- 
man, of Providence; Attorney-General, Wil- 
lard Sayles, of Providence; General Treasurer, 
Samuel Olark, of Lincoln. 

Those Republicans who were dissatisfied with 
the action of the regular convention called a 
mass meeting of ‘‘ National Union Republicans, 
who believe that the nominations of Henry 
Lippitt for Governor and Henry T. Sisson for 
Lieutenant-Governor were secured by means 
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destructive to the integrity and purity of the 
Republican party, and perilous to all its inter- 
ests.” This was held at the Academy of Music, 
in Providence, on the 1st of April, and the fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously adopted : 


Whereas, The nomination of Henry Lippitt and 
Henry T. Sisson for the offices of Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor has been accomplished through 
methods and practices which in their practical oper- 
ation are subversive of the fundamental principles of 
all popular government; and— 

Whereas, ‘These nominations have called forth ex- 
pressions of profound and unqualified dissatisfac- 
tion: therefore— 

Resolved, That we, members of the Republican 
party, in mass meeting assembled, enter our solemn 
and indignant protest against such proceedings ; that, 
moreover, we will not submit to such practices ; and 
that with united voices we repudiate a nomination 
which has disgraced the State, imperiled the char- 
acter and safety of our party, cast a stigma upon pop- 
ular institutions, and, in fine, betrayed grave and 
sacred trusts. 

Resolved, That this meeting is a testimony to the 
virtue, intelligence, and independence of the people ; 
that it illustrates, in no uncertain degree, their ca- 
pacity to think and to speak for themselves; that it 
heralds the commencement of a reform in all that 
relates to purity in politics and qualifications for 
office ; that it declares that the people, when once 
aroused, are invincible; that it proclaims the inten- 
tion to speak for their rights, to compel a recogni- 
tion of them, and to sweep from the path to power 
any man or any set of men who may either betray 
them, or, by questionable means, seek to dictate who 
shall be their rulers. 

Resolved, That in the names of Rowland Hazard and 
Daniel E. Day, which are now presented to the mem- 
bers of the Republican party for their suffrages, we 
recognize men, the record of whose lives is the best 
guarantee of their fitness for the high offices for 
which they are now nominated. 

Resolved, That, on the first Wednesday in April, 
we will proclaim throughout the length and breadth 
of the State that ‘‘ the people, like the air, is seldom 
heard, but when it speaks in thunder.”’ 

Resolwed, That we recommend the Republicans of 
the several towns and wards to organize and enroll 
their names in accordance with the recommendation 
of the late National Union Republican State Com- 
mittee. 


The following ticket was nominated by a 
unanimous vote of the meeting: For Govern- 
or, Rowland Hazard, of South Kingstown ; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Daniel E. Day, of Provi- 
dence; Secretary of State, Joshua M. Adde- 
man, of Providence; Attorney-General, Willard 
Sayles, of Providence; General Treasurer, Sam- 
uel Olark, of Lincoln. 

Governor Howard and Lieutenant-Governor 
Van Zandt having declined the nominations 
tendered by the Prohibitionists, the candidates 
of the Independent Republicans were accepted 
by a committee to which the duty of filling va- 
cancies had been intrusted by the convention. 

The election took place on the 7th of April. 
The whole number of votes cast for Governor 
was 22,258, of which, Hazard received 8,724, 
Lippitt 8,368, and Cutler 5,166. There was no 
choice of Governor and Lieutenant-Governor, 
a majority of all the votes cast being required 
for an election. Joshua M. Addeman was 
elected Secretary of State, receiving 16,936 
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votes to 5,116 for Thomas A. Reynolds; Wil- 
lard Sayles was elected Attorney-General, and 
Samuel Clark Treasurer, by a vote nearly as 
large as that of Addeman. There were fail- 
ures to elect members of the Legislature in 
several towns, and new elections were held on 
the 16th of April. 

The regular session of the General Assembly 
began at Newport on the 25th of May. It con- 
sisted of 23 Republicans and 18 Democrats in 
the Senate, and 60 Republicans and 12 Demo- 
crats in the House of Representatives, making 
the Republican majority 10 in the Senate and 
48 in the House, or 58 on a joint ballot. The 
first business of the session was the election of 
Governor and Lieutenant-Governor in joint 
convention, or ‘Grand Committee” as it is 
called in this State. The only candidates who 
could be voted for were the two receiving the 
largest number of votes at the State election. 
The number of votes cast was 106, of which 
Henry Lippitt for Governor received 70 and 
Rowland Hazard 36 ; for Lieutenant-Governor, 
Henry T. Sisson received 66 and Daniel E. 
Day 40. Mr. Lippitt was accordingly declared 
elected Governor and Mr. Sisson Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

The session continued until the 25th of June. 
The most important subject of legislation was 
the regulation of the liquor-traffic, and a joint 
special committee was appointed to consider 
propositions and report a bill. After a pro- 
tracted discussion, the constabulary law was 
repealed, and ‘‘an act to regulate and restrain 
the sale of intoxicating liquors” was passed, 
to take the place of the prohibitory law. It 
authorizes the boards of aldermen of cities 
and the town councils of towns to grant or to 
refuse to grant licenses for the sale of liquors. 

The aldermen of the city of Providence, 
however, are required to choose three com- 
missioners for the purposes, and other towns 
and cities may elect commissioners, if the 
qualified electors so determine. The licenses 
granted shall run for only one year, and one 
half the fees shall be for the use of the town 
or city, and the other half turned over to the 
State Treasurer. Before a license is granted to 
any person, notice must be given, and an op- 
portunity allowed for remonstrances. All per- 
sons licensed must enter into a bond not to vio- 
late the law, and penalties are imposed for all 
violations. No one can sell liquor on Sunday 
or to any minor or person of notoriously intem- 
perate habits. There is a penalty for forcibly 
ejecting any intoxicated person from the prem- 
ises on which the liquor has been sold to him, 
and the seller is held liable for any damage 
done by intoxicated persons to whom he has 
sold liquor. The husband, wife, parent, child, 
guardian, or employer, of any intemperate per- 
son may request a licensed dealer not to sell 
liquor to such person, and may bring suit for 
damages if the request is disregarded. The 
sheriffs of counties and their deputies, and the 
constables and police of towns and cities, are 
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charged with the execution of the law, and 
special constables may be appointed by town 
councils and the aldermen of cities for the 
same purpose. On the request of five qualified 
electors in any town a vote shall be taken at 
the regular town meeting on the question of 
permitting licenses to be granted, and, if a ma-— 
jority shall vote in the negative, no licenses 
can be granted in that town. The act does 
not apply to the manufacture of cider or do- 
mestic wines, or the sale thereof in quantities 
of not less than one gallon. Before the close 
of the year, $72,501.24 had been paid into the. 
State Treasury for licenses in twelve towns 
and cities. The other twenty-four towns had 
refused to grant licenses, or failed to make any 
returns. 

The census, taken during the summer, fur- 
nished the following table of population, show- 
ing the change in each town in five years: 


POPULATION. 


Gain or Loss in 
TOWNS F 
1875. | 1870, | “"* Yo 
SPASTIOMUODs sissies canadchieics 1,185 | 1,111 in 74 
MG os fctsa ice ee 5829 | 5,302 sah DoT 
SWISETOD:.c coke cee ceeret re 4,005 8,008 gain 997 
Bristol County............06 11,019 | 9,421 | gain 1,598 
Coventry..... oicieia saci elatsiniate 4,580 4,349 in 231 
East Greenwich............. 8.120 | 2.660 pen 460 
West Greenwich............ 1,034 1,133 loss 99 
Warwio <.2.<idcsordlecet: 11,614 | 10,458 | gain 1,161 
Kent Oounty......ceccccees 20,348 | 18,595 | gain 1,753 
SRNOMOWE, os iccsmusin decks 488 878 gain 110 
Little Compton............. 1,156 | 1,166 loss 10 
MidGOtOWN ..0.o.66i-cccvdiwece 1,074 971 gain 103 
New Shoreham.............. 1,147 | 1,118 gain 34 
Portsmouth. ........es00-00. 1,893 f loss 110 
TAROT, cnidaicen shan daar ded 2,101 | 1,898 gain 203 
Towns Newport County..... 7,859 | 7,520 | gain 330 
Newport City...........2006 14,020 | 12,521 | gain 1,499 
biting 71122! 17 aA ee og RNA races 5,249 | 4,674 gain 575 
GRANDSON 3 acsin cua bce vonduas 5,688 | 4,822 gain 866 
Cumberland.........000000. 5,673 | 8,882 | gain 1,791 
East Providence............ 4,336 | 2,668 1,66 
POMAE: Sc ccissrnesinvas estes 1,543 | 1,630 loss 87 
Glonste, oes. et co 2,098 | 2,885 loss 287 
PORDSOR soo svc cet cad eck 4,999 | 4,192 gain 807 
TADOOR. ¢ 55.0 09 shot ante debe 11,495 7,889 n 3,606 
North Providence........... 1,803 | 20,495 | loss 19,192 
North Smithfield ........... 2,797 | 8,05: oss 
Pawtucket........ 18,464 | 6,619 | pain 11,845 
Saltnate 1... .cirascchy vas aek 4,101 | 3,846 gain 255 
Smithfield, 7s este. weds 2,857 | _2,605 | gain 252 
Woonsocket.........ee0e00. 13,576 | 11,527 | gain 2,049 
Towns ProvidenceCounty...| 84,179 | 80,286 | gain 38.93 
Providence City............ 100,648 | 68,904 | gain 31,744 
Charlestown.........+.se00- 1,054 | 1,119 loss 65 
KOLOM. Fao pmo pe soos ale 1,355 1,462 loss 107 
Hopkintony. SG ses vcs fees. 2.760 2,682 gain 78 
North Kingstown........... 8,505 | 8,568 loss 63 
South Kingstown........... 4,240 | 4,498 loss 258 
Richmond.............-0.05 1,737 | 2,064 loss 827 
Westerly, ct yees oes posnnes 5,408 | 4,709 | gain 699 
Washington County......... 20,059 | 20,097 loss 88 
Whole State..............+.| 258,182 | 217,358 | gain 40,779 


The heavy loss in the town of North Provi- 
dence is due to the fact that a large portion 
has been annexed to Providence, and another 
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large portion to Pawtucket since 1870. Of 
the total population of 258,132, the number of 
colored persons is 6,271; the number of per- 
sons born in the United States, 186,609 ; those 
of American parentage, 134,630; of foreign 
parentage born in the United States, 51,979 ; 
born in foreign countries, 71,630. The growth 
of cotton manufactures is shown in the follow- 


ing comparative statement of the increase of - 


population and of spindles since 1860: 


: Pan ee Number of Spin- 
° : dies t h 
YEARS. Population Spindles. cant a 
TBOO od ss sececes 6 174,620 814,554 4.6 
DBOO Sauiw ssc cee ste. 0\a 184,965 839,695 4.5 
ESTOS cescsesiscsese 217,353 1,048,242 4.8 
ISD vc cculocesoeess 258,239 1,415,784 5.5 


The increase and increase per cent. in each 
of the three periods of five years were as fol- 
_ lows: 


INCREASE OF . INOREASE OF 
YEARS POPULATION. SPINDLES. 
No. Per Cent. No. Per Cent. 
31860 to 1865........46 10,345 5.9 25,141 3.08 
34865 to 1870....... ,-.| 82,888 | 17.51 203,547 24,24. 
ISTOt0 TETOnce es 40,886 | 18.81 872,492 85.71 


The total valuation of property in the State, 
on which the tax levy is based, is $328,538,- 
559, of which $168,547,726 belongs to the city 
of Providence. The total indebtedness of cities 
and towns is $9,869,757.11, of which $8,818,046 
is of the city of Providence. The bonded debt 
of the State at the beginning of 1876 was $2,- 
565,500, and the sinking-fund contained $181,- 
000. The State Treasury, on the 30th of April, 
contained a balance of $475,850.23; the re- 
ceipts from that date to November 30th were 
$438,645.24, and the payments $640,255.32, 
leaving a balance of $274,238.15. From Novem- 
ber 80 to January 11, 1876, the receipts were 
$471,003.83, and the payments $268,002.67, so 
that the balance at the latter date was $477,- 
238.81. 

The number of savings-banks in the State 
on the 27th of November was 38; whole num- 
ber of depositors 101,635; total amount due to 
depositors, $51,311,330.32; average to each 
depositor, $504.85 ; largest amount due to one 
depositor, $45,113.16; increase in deposits over 
the previous year, $2,539,828.76 ; average divi- 
dend, seven per cent. The total resources and 
liabilities of the 62 national banks in the State, 
on the 17th of December, was $49,660,441.14. 
The resources and liabilities of State banks 
were $5,091,697.20. The capital stock of rail- 
roads, the whole or a portion of which are lo- 
cated in this State, amounts to $37,247,315. 
The total indebtedness is $15,427,385. The 
net earnings for the year were $2,131,002. 
Total number of passengers transported during 
the year, 20,575,973; number of passengers 
killed by accidents during eight months, 6; 
number of passengers injured, 13; number of 
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employés and others killed 29; number of 
employés and others injured, 25. 
The school statistics for the year are as fol- 
lows: 
DAY-SCHOOLS. 


Number of different pupils enrolled............ 88,554 
Average number belonging to schools.......... 80,102 
SASVIOLAG G MttONG ANCE: iscciaisterslalosiere laters tietaiaiesiciclateres 26,163 
Number of schools (graded, 436; ungraded, 301) 37 
Average length of schools, 8 months 18 days. 

Number of teachers regularly employed........ 822 
Amount paid male teachers... ........0esccseos $93,617 70 
Average wages paid male teachers per month... 85 18 


Amount paid female teachers............0-..0.. 


289,666 44 
Average wages paid female teachers per month, 46 17 


EVENING-SCHOOLS. 


Number of different pupils enrolled............. 4,600 
A VEFRAOO. AUCCTICANCO vista sisi olec cfeleie dixie aie'0le/6 oie/erele oe. 2,256 
Nam b6r OfSChoOOlsic wise cieiscle ctoe cai sieiele sister ac clereis 39 
_ Average length of schools, 123 weeks. 

Number of children in the State from five to fif- 

teen years of age, State census, June, 1875.... 53,316 
Expenditure per capita of school population, five 

to MOO “Years Of AGC. so. 653s 2 oss coke sense * $9 17 
Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled........ 12 24 
Expenditure per capita of average attendance... 18 04 


The number of inmates of the institutions on 
the State-farm, on the 1st of January, 1876, was 


616, of whom 279 were in the workhouse, 178 


in the insane asylum, and 164 in the almshouse. 
‘Of the 279 in the workhouse 206 were men, 
and 78 women; the increase for the year was 
64 men, and 16 women. In the insane asylum 
there were 86 men, and 87 women, a decrease 
of 1 man and an increase of 2 women dur- 
ing the year. In the almshouse the total was 
made up of 61 men, 62 women, 20 boys, and 
21 girls, being an increase during the year 
of 8 men, 18 women, and 2 boys, the number 
of girls being the same at the end as at the 
beginning of the year. A considerable addi- 
tion has been made to the insane asylum. The 
amount paid on account of appropriations for 
the State-farm during the year was $635,500. 

The number of convicts in the State-prison 
at the beginning of the year was 67; during 
the year 24 were committed, 29 discharged, 
3 pardoned, and 3 removed by death, leaving 
56 at the end of the year. The Providence 
County jail contained 135 inmates on the 31st 
of December, of whom 71 were committed by 
the State. The total receipts from labor and 
other sources were $10,796.45 for the prison, 
and $13,101.47 for the jail; the expenditures 
were $7,131.55 for the prison, and $16,772 for 
the jail, showing a balance of $3,664.90 in fa- 
vor of the prison, and $3,670.53 against the 
jail. A new State-prison is in process of con- 
struction on the State-farm. It will contain 
252 cells. The amount thus far appropriated 
for the building is $175,000, of which $138,- 
214.97 has been expended. A further appro- 
priation of $160,000 is required for its com- 
pletion. 7 ' i 

The militia of Rhode Island has been reor- 
ganized under a law passed at the close of the 
January session, requiring an assignment of all 
companies to battalions under a uniform sys- 
tem, instead of permitting the independent or- 
ganization previously maintained. Three com- 
panies, the Newport Artillery, the United Train 
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of Artillery, and the Bristol Artillery, refused 
to organize under the new law, claiming the 
privileges of their special charters. Several 
other companies were disbanded. The force, as 
organized under the law, consists of 1,715 men. 

Considerable progress has been made by the 
Commissioners of Fisheries in stocking the 
streams and ponds of the State with salmon, 
trout, shad, and black bass. 

RIPLEY, Henry Jonzs, D. D., an American 
clergyman, scholar, and Professor of Theology, 
was born in Boston, Mass., January 28, 1798, 
and died May 21, 1875. He received his earlier 
training in the grammar-school and a Latin 
school in Boston, receiving a Franklin medal at 
each. He entered Harvard College at fourteen, 
and was graduated with the class of 1816. He 
studied theology at Andover, and, completing 
his course there in 1819, he was ordained in 
' Boston the same year. For six years he served 
as pastor of the Baptist Church in North New- 
port, Liberty County, Ga. In September, 
1826, he was appointed Professor of Biblical 
Literature and Pastoral Duties in the Theologi- 
cal Institution at Newton, Mass. He after- 
ward served as Professor of Sacred Rhetoric 
and Pastoral Duties, in place of Prof. Knowles, 
who died in 1839. He resigned his connection 
with the institution in 1860, after serving as 
professor thirty-four years. In 1844 the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, and in 1845 Harvard Uni- 
versity, conferred on him the degree of D. D. 
His principal works are “ Christian Baptism ”’ 
(1883) ; ‘‘ Notes on the Four Gospels” (2 vols., 
1837-38); *‘ Notes on the Acts of the Apos- 
tles” (1844); ‘‘Sacred Rhetoric” (1849); 
‘** Notes on the Epistle to the Romans” (1857) ; 
“Church Polity ” (1867); and ‘‘ Notes on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews ” (1868). 

RODBERTUS, Jonann Kart, a German 
statesman, born August 12, 1805; died Decem- 
ber 8, 1875. In 1848 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Prussian Assembly, and was here 
the founder and the leader of the Left Centre, 
and on June 25th of the same year was ap- 
pointed Minister of Public Worship, from which 
position, however, he soon retired. In 1849 he 
was elected to the Second Chamber. During 
_ the stormy scenes that preceded the war of 
1866, he sided with Bismarck, and when the 
war had begun he left his party, declaring that 
further opposition would be treason. Among 
his works are: ‘‘ Zur Erkenntniss unserer staats- 
wirthschaftlichen Zusténde” (1842); ‘Die 
preussische Geldkrisis” (1845); ‘Sociale 
Briefe” (8 vols., 1850-51); ‘‘ Die Handelskri- 
sen und die Hypothekennoth der Grundbesi- 
tzer” (1858); ‘Zur Erklirung und Abhilfe der 
heutigen Creditnoth des Grundbesitzes” (2 
pipe: “clea and “Der Normalarbeitstag ” 
(1871. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. The gen- 
eral position of the Roman Catholic Church 
during the year 1875, both as regards the con- 
dition of the Pope and the attitude of various 
governments toward it, remained unchanged. 
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No important act or document relating to the 
Church at large can be recorded. The Pope 
made two promotions of cardinals ; on the 15th 
of March, when Archbishop Gianelli, of Sardis, 
Archbishop Ledochowski, of Gnesen and Po- 
sen, then in prison, Archbishop McCloskey, of 
New York, the first American ever promoted, 
Henry Manning, Archbishop of Westminster, 
Victor Deschamps, Archbishop of Mechlin, 
were made cardinal-priests, and Dominic Bar- 
tolini cardinal deacon; and on the 17th of 
September, when Cardinal Martinelli, already 
in the Sacred College, in the order of deacon, 
was raised to that of priest; and Mgr. Roger 
L. Antici Mattei, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
John Simeoni, Archbishop of Chalcedon, Sal- 
vator Vitelleschi, Archbishop of Selucia, who 
died before the close of the year, Godfrey B. 
St. Mare, Archbishop of Rennes, became car- 
dinal-priests; and Mgrs. Lawrence, Randi, and 
Bartolomeo Pacca, became cardinal - deacons. 
Briefs and allocutions bore on the subject of 
secret societies, Christian education, the influ- 
ence of exclusively pagan authors in classical 
studies, and similar topics. A brief of April 
22d encouraged all to unite in a general dedi- 
cation of the whole Church to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, on the 16th of June. 

The schismatic church of Utrecht, in Hol- 
land, having notified Pope Pius IX. of the elec- 
tion ofa new archbishop, the Pope, in a brief 
to the Catholic archbishop, annulled the elec- 
tion, and on May 13th, by a brief formally an- 
nulled it, and subsequently excommunicated 
Heykamp, the new archbishop, who was con- 
secrated in defiance of the Pope. 

In the kingdom of Prussia and the German 
Empire the Government maintained its policy ; 
on January 13th declaring Bishop Martin, of 
Paderborn, deposed from the episcopacy in the 
Catholic Church, and in October pursuing the 
same course in regard to Dr. Forester, Prince- 
Bishop of Breslau, who had retired to the Aus- 
trian portion of his diocese. The Archbishop 
of Cologne and the Bishop of Treves were 
imprisoned in March. The coadjutor of Po- 
sen was arrested in October for administering 
extreme unction; priests were arrested on 
various charges, and the exile of members of 
religious orders was carried to such an extent 
thatin June alone 174 exiled priests and reli- 
gious landed in the United States, twenty more 
arrived in August, and five Franciscan nuns, 
on their way to America, perished in the wreck 
of the Deutschland, in December. The mass 
ofthe German Catholics were thus entirely de- 
prived of the ministrations of their clergy,” 
schools, asylums, hospitals, etc. In the diocese 
of Gnesen and Posen, the archbishop, two 
bishops, and 98 priests, were under arrest, and 
more than 50,000 Catholics without pastors. 
A similar condition prevailed in other parts of 
Prussia, every bishop and 1,400 priests having 
been imprisoned or fined. This led to the fol- 
lowing encyclical from the Pope, addressed to 
the archbishops and bishops of Prussia: 
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To our Venerable Brethren the Archbishops and Bish- 
ops in Prussia. Pius LX., Pope. 

VENERABLE BretuHren, HeattaH anp APposTo.io 
Brenepiorion: That'which we could never have sup- 
posed to be possible, when we recall to mind the stipu- 
lations entered into between this Apostolic See and 
the Prussian Government, in the twenty-first year of 
the present century, for the welfare and security of the 
Catholic cause, has actually come to pass in the most 

lamentable manner in your country, my venerable 
brethrens To the calm and peace which the Church 
of God enjoyed among you, has succeeded a severe 
and unexpected storm. ‘To the laws recently enact- 
ed against the rights of the Church—laws which have 
already struck so many of her faithful and consci- 
entious servants, not only among the clergy, but 
among the people also—have been added other laws, 
which completely overthrow the divine constitution 
of the Church, and annihilate the sacred rights of 
her bishops. 

For these laws ascribe to lay judges the power of 
depriving the bishops and other ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries of their dignity, and of their episcopal juris- 
diction. 

These same laws have raised up numerous and 
great obstacles in the way of those who have been 
called to exercise legitimate jurisdiction during the 
_ absence of the chief pastors of the flocks. ‘I'hese 

laws allow the chapters of metropolitan churches to 
choose, contrary to the canons, the capitulary vicars, 
even when the episcopal see is not yet vacant. Not 
to allude to other points, do not these laws authorize 
the prefects themselves to name, for the office of 
bishops, men who are not Catholics, while conferring 
upon them the administration of ecclesiastical prop- 
erty destined for the maintenance of the clergy and of 
the churches? You know, unhappily but too well,ven- 
erable brethren, the prejudice to established rights, 
the vexations, and the evil treatment which these 
laws and their execution have occasioned. We will 
say no more on this subject, in order that we may 
not increase the general grief in recalling these sad 
events. 

But we are wnable to keep silence on the afflictions 
which have befallen the dioceses of Posen-Gnesen 
and Paderborn. Our venerable brethren Micislas, 
Archbishop of Posen and Gnesen, and Conrad, 
Bishop of Paderborn, after having been thrown into 

rison and arraigned before the lay courts of law, 

ave, moreover, with the utmost injustice, been de- 
posed from their ss ee sees, and deprived of 
their jurisdiction. Moreover, their dioceses™ have 
been robbed of the holy direction of their excellent 
pastors, and are plunged into an abyss of misery and 
calamities. Truly, we who recall the words of our 
Lord, instead of pitying, must rather praise those 
venerable brethren whom we have just named: 
‘Happy, indeed, shall you be when men shall hate 
you, when they shall cast you out, speak injuriously 
of you, and cast out your name as evil, for the sake 
of the Son of Man.”’ St. Luke vi. 22: ‘* Blessed shall 
you be when men shall hate you, and when they shall 
separate you, and shall reproach you, and cast out 
your name as evil for the Son of Man’s sake.”’ 

Those venerable brethren have feared neither the 
imminent danger, nor the penalties with which these 
laws threaten them. Not only have they defended 

the rights of the Church and caused her prescrip- 
tions to be respected, but they have also esteemed 
it an honor, like the other pastors of your country, 
to be the victims of an unjust judgment, and to suf- 
fer themselves to be visited with penalties reserved 
only for the guilty. They have thus afforded a most 
brilliant example of virtue, and are a subject of edi- 
fication for the whole Church. 

Although brilliant panegyrics are their due rather 
than tears of compassion, nevertheless the degrada- 
tion of the episcopal dignity, the blow aimed at the 
liberty and rights of the Church, the persecutions 
of which the bishops we have named, as well as all 
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their brethren, are the victims, require that we, by 
virtue of our Apostolic power given by God, raise 
our accusing voice against these laws, and against 
the evil deeds they have committed, and are still 
bent on committing, and that we defend against im- 
pious force, with our utmost energy and divine au- 
thority, the liberty of the Church thus trampled 
under foot. 

In fulfillment of the duties of this Apostolic See 
we declare publicly by this present encyclical, to all 
those whom it may concern, as well as to the whole 
Catholic world, that these laws are null and void, 
because they are entirely contrary to the divine con- 
Stitution of the Church. For it is not to the great 
ones of the earth that the Lord has subjected the 
bishops of his Church in what relates to his holy 
Service, but to Peter, to whom he has intrusted his 
lambs and his sheep (St. John xxi. 16,17). It is for 
this reason that no temporal power, however exalted 
it may be, has the right to deprive of their episcopal 
dignity those who have been nominated by the Holy 
Re rule in the Church (Acts of the Apostles, 
XX. 28), 

To this melancholy posture of affairs must yet be 
added the following fact, unworthy of a noble nation, 
and which, we may believe, will be criticised severe- 
ly, even by men who are not Catholics, but merely 
impartial. These laws are excessively severe, and 
threaten with the heaviest penalties those who do 
not obey them; they are violent, and place peaceable 
and inoffensive citizens in the unfortunate position 
of men oppressed by force against which they are 
not able to struggle, solely because their consciences 
require them to oppose these laws. One would say 
they were made, not for free citizens, of whom onl 
a reasonable obedience has the right to be exacted, 
but for slaves who are made to obey by terror. 

After what we have just said, believe not that they 
are to be excused who through fear obey men rather 
than God; but above all will those sacrilegious men 
be criminal who dare to take possession of the 
churches and exercise the ministry, depending whol- 
ly on the protection of the secular arm. These will 
not escape the justice of God. On the contrary, we 
pronounce that all these sacrilegious men, and all 
those who in future shall commit a like crime by 
usurping an ecclesiastical mission, will be, by virtue 
of the sacred canons, visited, in fact and of right, 
with the greater excommunication. We exhort all 
the pious faithful not to assist at the Holy Sacrifice 
celebrated by these men, nor to receive the Sacra- 
ments at their hands, also to avoid their society and 
conversation, in order that the bad leaven may not 
spoil the good dough. 

In the midst of these tribulations your intrepidity 
and your perseverance have brought great consola- 
tion to our grief. The rest of the clergy and the 
faithful have imitated you, venerable brethren, in 
the terrible struggle to which they are committed. 
Their firmness in maintaining Catholic rights and 
duties is so noble, the conduct of each is so worthy 
of ail praise, that they have attracted the attention 
of all, even of those the most remote, and have 
provoked their admiration. Could it be otherwise? 
Great, as is the misfortune of soldiers who have lost 
their chief, is the glory of the bishop who sets an 
example of faith to his brethren. 

. Why cannot we procure you some alleviation in 
your sufferings! But in renewing and affirming 


- anew your protest against whatever is contrary to 


the constitution of the Divine Church and her rights, 
and against the force which has been so unjustly 
used toward you, we assure you that our counsels 
and our instructions, adapted to circumstances, shall 
never fail you. 

Would that those who are your enemies knew that 
you do no wrong to the royal authority, and that you 
prejudice it in no degree when you refuse to give to 
Cesar that which belongsto God! God is to be obeyed 
rather than men. 
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Let them know, at the same time, that every one 
of you is ready to pay his tribute to Cesar, and to 
obey him in all that belongs to the civil power, not 
through force, but at the dictates of your conscience. 
Have courage, then, and continue, as you have done, 
to fulfill the two duties, and to obey the divine laws, 
for your merit will be great because you will have 
patience, and will not be weary of suifering for the 
name of Jesus Christ. 

Look to him who has gone before you in much 
greater tribulations, and who submitted himself to 
the penalty of a death full of outrages, in order that 
they who believe in him may learn to flee from the 
favors of this world, not to shrink from terrors, to 
love tribulations through love of the truth, to fear 
and avoid the pleasures of the world. 

It is He who has arrayed you in the line of battle, 
who will also vouchsafe to you the necessary strength 
for the combat. In him rests our hope. e submit 
to his will, and implore his mercy. You perceive 
that what He foretold has come to pass. Have con- 
fidence, then. He will vouchsafe to give you all He 
has promised: ‘*In the,world ye shall have tribu- 
lation, but I have overcome the world.”’ 

Believing in this victory, we humbly implore the 
Holy Spirit to bestow upon you peace and grace, 
As a proof of our special affection we bestow upon 

ou with all our heart, as weil as all the clergy and 
aity intrusted to your keeping, our Apostolic bene- 
diction. 

Given at Rome, the 5th February of the year 1875, 
and in the twenty-ninth of our pontificate. 

PLUG. Puke las 


A circular dispatch of Prince Bismarck dated 
May 14, 1872, on the election of the next Pope, 
made public about this time, speaking of the 
Vatican Council and its enactments regarding 
the infallibility and jurisdiction of the Pope, 
declared : 


By these enactments the Pope is enabled every- 
where to exercise episcopal rights and substitute his 
own authority for that of the local bishop. The 
episcopal jurisdiction has been completely super- 
seded by direct Papal authority. The Pope no longer 
reserves to himself certain specified rights, as for- 
merly, but all episcopal rights have been transferred 
tohim. He has replaced the hate te Principal, and 
it solely depends upon him practically to assume the 
‘functions of any of the local bishops, not excluding 
those affecting the relations of that bishop to his 
Government. The bishops henceforth are only the 
tools and wholly irresponsible employés of the 
Pope. They have become the officials of a foreign 
sovereign, and that a sovereign who, by dint of his 
infallibility, is a more absolute monarch than any 
other monarch in the world, 


This drew from the German bishops a pro- 
test, signed in January and February, in which 
they say: 

All these assertions are utterly devoid of founda- 
tion, being at variance with the wording of the Vat- 
ican enactments, as well as with the meaning of the 
same, such as it had been repeatedly interpreted by 
the Pope, the Aged and the acknowledged 
representatives of Catholic theological erudition. In 
accordance with those enactments, the Papal juris- 
diction is indeed a potestas suprema ordinaria et im- 
mediata—a supreme official power, conferred upon 
the Pope by Jesus Christ, the Son of God, through 
Saint Peter, and extending to the whole of the 
Church and each individual diocese, that unity of 
faith, ecclesiastical discipline and government may 
be duly upheld. The Papal power, it is true, then, 
is no ete confined to certain specified rights re- 
served by the Pope. But this is no new doctrine. 
On the contrary, it is a doctrine which has always 
been a recognized doctrine of the Catholic faith. “A 
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well-known principle of canon law, a truth which the 
Vatican Council, opposing the Gallican, Jansenist, 
and Febronian heresies, has only confirmed and ex- 
plained in accordance with the verdicts of preceding 
councils. In virtue of this doctrine the Pope is 
Bishop of Rome, not bishop of any other city or 
diocese, not Bishop of Cologne, Breslau, ete. But 
in his capacity as Bishop of Rome he is Pope—that 
is, Archpastor and Supreme Head of the whole 
Church, chief of all bishops and all the faithful be- 
lievers, and his papal authority, far from being re- 
stricted to certain exceptional cases, is always and 
everywhere in full force. 1t is the duty of the Pope 
to control the action of the bishops, and if any bish- 
op should be prevented from attending to the func- 
tion of his office, or if any other exigency should 
require it, the Pope is both entitled and obliged, not 
as bishop of the respective dioceses, but as Pope, to 
issue any orders necessary for the proper adminis- 
tration of such diocese. His Papal rights have 
been recognized by all European states as belong- 
ing to the system of the Catholic Church, and when- 
ever any European Government had occasion to enter 
into negotiations with the Pope it has acknowledged 
him as the chief of the entire Catholic Church, in- 
cluding both bishops and believers, and he never 
has been regarded by any European Government as 
only the owner of certain specified and reserved 
rights. There is, further, absolutely nothing in the 
enactments of the Vatican Council to justify the as- 
sertion that the Pope has in consequence of these 
enactments become an absolute sovereign, and that 
a sovereign more absolute than any other monarch 
in the world. In the first place, the field over which 
the ecclesiastical authority of the Pope extends is 
distinct from that swayed by the temporal power of 
a monarch, nor do Catholics deny the sovereignty 
of monarchs in regard to secular affairs. But, inde- 
pendently of this, the designation of a Pope as ab- 
solute monarch is inadmissible, even with reference 
to the field allotted to him, because the Pope acts 
under the law divine, and is bound to adhere to the 
ordinances laid down by Christ for his Church. The 
Pope cannot change the divinely-ordained constitu- 
tion of the Church, though the secular legislator may 
be able to remodel the political arrangements in- 
trusted to his keeping. The constitution of the 
Church in all its essential points is based upon the 
direct injunctions of the Divinity, and exempt from 
all arbitrary experiments of mankind. The same 
divine regulations which created the Pope created 
the bishops likewise—the bishops to have their 
own ghee rights and duties, allotted to them by 
God himself, to modify which the Pope has neither 
the right nor the power. Hence it is a glaring mis- 
take to assume the Vatican enactments to have su- 
poreces eplacciel authority by Papal power, and to 

ave replaced by the Pope the bishops, who are 
henceforth only his tools and employés, without 
any personal responsibility. Under the eternal doc- 
trine of the Catholic Church, it has been expressly 
declared by the Vatican Council that the bishops are 
no tools of the Pope, no mere Papal employés with- 
out personal responsibility, but pastors appointed by 
the Holy Ghost to represent the Apostles; to gov- 
ern, as good shepherds, the flocks intrusted to them. 
In the eighteenth century of Christian ecclesiasti- 
cal history, the Papacy has been placed over and by 
the side of the Episcopacy, both being divinely in- 
stituted by Christ; so it will be also in the future. 
The Pope’s ancient right of exercising his power of 
ecclesiastical government in any part of the Catholic 
world has never made episcopal authority illusory, 
nor is the new interpretation of this old Catholic 
principle calculated to raise apprehensions in this 
respect as to the future. It is universally known 
that the dioceses of the Catholic world have since 
the Vatican Council been directed and governed by 
their miepone in exactly the same manner as before 
that date. e especially protest against the state- 
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ment that the bishops, in consequence of the Vati- 
can enactments, have become Papal employés with- 
out personal responsibility, and we beg to observe 
that it is not the Catholic Church which acknowl- 
edges the immoral and despotic principle that the 
command of a superior officer relieves the subordi- 
nate from personal responsibility. As to the opinion 
that the Pope, by means of infallibility, has become 
an absolute sovereign, it is based upon an entirely 
erroneous conception of the dogma of infallibility ; 
as the Vatican Council has clearly and unmistakabl 
pronounced papal infallibility, in accordance wit 
the nature of things, confined to the field belonging 
to the doctrinal authority of the Church, and is re- 
stricted by Holy Writ, tradition, and previous deci- 
sions of the Church. The action of the Pope in 
governing the Church has in no way been altered by 
the enactment of papal infallibility. The opinion 
that the relations of the Pope to the Episcopacy 
have been changed by the Vatican Council being en- 
tirely indefensible, so the conclusion drawn from 
these premises that the Pope has assumed a novel 
osition toward the governments is equally ground- 
ess. .We cannot restrain ourselves from expressing 
the deepest regret that in the above circular dispatch 
the German Imperial Chancellery should have ad- 
_ vanced opinions founded upon the assertions and 
conjectures of Protestant scholars and some former 
Catholics rebelling against the whole legitimate 
episcopal authority vested in the Holy See. These 
assertions and conjectures have been repeatedly and 
emphatically contradicted and refuted by the Pope, 
the bishops, and Catholic theologians and canonists, 
as the legitimate representatives of the Catholic 
Church. In our respective dioceses we have the 
right to demand that, if the principles and doctrines 
of our Church are to be discussed in this wise, our 
opinion be taken too, and that, so long as we regu- 
late our conduct by these principles and doctrines, 
our words be credited. In thus correcting the erro- 
eous version of the Catholic doctrine contained in 
the circular dispatch of the Prince-Chancellor, we 
have no wish to enter upon what is foreshadowed in 
that we te concerning the election of the next 
Pope. Still, we feel it our duty to protest solemnly 
against the attempt made to interfere with the inde- 
pendent election of the chief of the Catholic Church, 
and we declare that the validity of any Papal elec- 
tion can be decided only by the Church, to whose 
authority every Catholic will unconditionally submit 
in Germany as anywhere else.—Dated January and 
February, 1875. 
Here follow the signatures of the German bishops. 


The Pope, in his Allocution of March 15th, 
noticed this attempt at Government inter- 
ference with the election of his successor, and 
praised the course of the German bishops. 

Finding that the Catholic episcopate and 
clergy did not yield, the German Government, 
on March 4th, introduced a law to deprive the 
bishops and priests of the allowance paid them 
by the state in consideration of the church 
property assumed by the state in 1803. The 
Catholic bishops, on the 2d of April, addressed 
a petition to the Emperor, remonstrating against 
the law. The ministry replied April 9th, 
charging the bishops repeatedly with false- 
hood. To this the bishops rejoined on the 
30th, defending their course. 

The action of the Government, severe in it- 
self, was, as Catholics complained, increased by 
the wanton insolence and oppression of petty 
officers, acting without authority, as in seizing 
the chalice from the altar during mass at 
Dreihausen, and in insulting conduct at a con- 
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vent at Cologne. The prohibition of pilgrim- 
ages and processions tended still more to em- 
bitter the feelings of Catholics. 

A Catholic Congress of Germany met at 
Freiburg, September 1st, to which the Pope 
addressed a brief, dated August 14th, encour- 
aging them to fortitude. 

In Switzerland, the same policy prevailed. 
The state recognized the Old Catholics and 
expelled the Catholic clergy and religious. 
The Cathedral of Berne was taken from the 
Catholics January 28th, the Church of Notre- 
Dame, Geneva, June 4th, and both given to the 
Old Catholics. Priests were exiled, and on 
September 24th the last of the Sisters of 
Charity were expelled from Geneva. On the 
23d of March the Pope addressed an encyclical 
to the Swiss bishops: 


To our Venerable Brothers and Bishops, and to our 
dear Sons the Priests, and the Faithful of Switzer- 
land in communion with the Apostolic See. 


VENERABLE BROTHERS AND DEAR Sons, HEALTH 
AND AposToLio Brnepiction: The serious and pro- 
longed efforts and snares which the new heretics, 
who call themselves Old Catholics, continue daily 
to multiply in Switzerland, in order to deceive the 
faithful people, and to tear them away from the faith 
of their ancestors, demand from us, according to the 
extent of our Apostolic charge, particular solicitude 
and care to preserve the spiritual interests of our 
sons. We know well, venerable brothers, and we 
deplore in the bitterness of our hearts, how these 
schismatics and heretics, profiting by the schismatic 
laws which Pee under public oppression the reli- 
gious liberty of Catholics in the Diocese of Basle and 
in other parts of the country, exercise, under the 
protection of the civil authority, the ministry of their 
condemned sect, cause forcible possession of parishes 
and churches to be taken by apostate priests, and 
spare neither frauds nor artifices to draw away mis- 
erably into schism the children of the Catholic 
Church. But, as deceit and trickery have always 
been the characteristics of heresy and schism, we 
must include these sons of darkness with those to 
whom the prophet has said, ‘‘ Woe to the traitor 
sons who put their confidence in the darkness of 
Egypt; you have rejected the word and put your 
confidence in calumny and tumult.”’ 

They have no other desire but to deceive and to 
lead away into error, by their hypocrisy and dissim- 
ulation, those who are without distrust; and they 
say one that they are far from rejecting the 
Catholic Church and its visible chief. They even 
affirm that they hold to the purity of the Catholic 
doctrine ; that they are the inheritors of the faith 
and the only true Catholics, even while in reality 
they refuse to recognize all the Divine prerogatives 
of the Vicar of Jesus Christ upon earth, and to obey 
his supreme jurisdiction. We even know that, in 
order to spread more widely their heretical doc- 
trines, many of them have undertaken to give in- 
struction on sacred theology in the University of 
Berne, in the hope of gaining by this means some 
of the Catholic youth to their condemned faction. 
Already we have reproved and denounced this de- 
plorable sect who have taken from the arsenal of 
ancient heresies so many errors contradicting the 
chief principles of the Catholic faith; they attack 
the very foundations of the Catholic religion; they 
audaciously reject the dogmatic definitions of the 
Council of the Vatican, and in every way they work 
for the ruin of souls. 

By our letters of the 21st November, 1873, we have 
published and declared that these miserable sectaries, 
as well as their partisans and supporters, are sepa- 
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rated from the communion of the Church, and should 
be regarded as schismatics. : : 

We publicly renew this day this declaration, and 
we believe that it is our duty, venerable brothers, to 
exhort you to employ all your zeal, already so well 
tried, and all that courage which you have already 
displayed with so much effect in your struggles for 
the cause of God, and all the means in your power, 
in order to preserve to the souls committed to your 
charge unity of faith, and to remind them without 
cessation that they should keep away from those dan- 
gerous enemies of the flock of Christ and from their 
poisonous pasturage. Let them keep away from their 
religious ceremonies, from their instructions, from 
those treacherous pulpits which they have the hardi- 
hood to set up in order to betray sacred doctrines, 
from their writings, and from their contact. Let 
them have no intercourse and no relations whatever 
with the intruded priests and the apostates who dare 
to exercise the functions of the ecclesiastical minis- 
try, and who are absolutely without any legitimate 
jurisdiction of mission. et them hold such in 

orror as strangers and robbers, who come only to 
steal, and to assassinate, and to destroy. 
* The sons of the Church should believe that this 
line of conduct is enjoined to them in order that they 
may preserve the precious treasure of faith, without 
which it is impossible to please God, and that they 
may by the straight road of justice arrive one day 
at = end of faith, which is the salvation of good 
souls. 

We are also aware that in those countries the civil 
authority, not content with having passed several 
laws contrary to the divine constitution and author- 
ity of the Church, have also framed edicts opposed 
to the canonical prescriptions concerning Christian 
marriage, which entirely do away with ecclesiastical 
authority and jurisdiction. 

Therefore, we strenuously exhort you, venerable 
brethren, to explain to your faithful, by suitable in- 
structions, the Catholic doctrine concerning Christian 
marriage, and to recall to them what we have fre- 
quently said ro ag this sacrament in our letters 
and our Apostolic allocutions, particularly in those 

of the 9th and 27th of September, 1852. By this 
means they will better understand the holiness and 
virtue of this sacrament, and by piously conformin 
to the canonical laws upon this matter they wil 
avoid those evils which fall upon families and upon 
human society, when the holiness of marriage is de- 
spised. As for you, our beloved sons, the pastors and 
priests who have not only the charge of sanctifying 
yourselves, but also of saving and of sanctifying 
others, we trust in the Lord that in the midst of the 
snares of the wicked, and the dangers that menace 
you, you will, faithful to the piety and zeal of which 
you have given so many striking proofs, continue to 
afford to your bishops great consolation and powerful 
aid. Under their direction you will labor with cour- 
age and determination in the cause of God, of the 
Church, and of the salvation of souls. You will 
sustain the conrage of the faithful, you will remedy 
the weakness of those who waver, and you will ob- 
tain day by day a greater increase of those merits 
which your patience, your priestly constancy, and 
our courage, will acquire for you in the sight of God. 
Heavy is the burden of trials to be borne by the min- 
isters of Christ ; but our confidence is in him who 
has overcome the world, who sustains those who 
labor in his name, and who reserves for them in 
heaven an imperishable crown of glory. 

And you, beloved sons, the faithful of all Switzer- 
land, we address to you the expression of our pater- 
nal solicitude for your salvation. Youall know what 
is the value of the Catholic faith which God has in- 
trusted to you. Do not spare either pains or labor 
to guard faithfully this precious gift, and to preserve 
intact and entire the glory of the ancient religion 
which you have received from your ancestors. 

- Therefore, we earnestly recommend you to remain 
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closely attached to your legitimate pastors, who have 
received a lawful mission from this Apostolic See 

and who watch over your souls for whom they will 
have to render an account to God. 

Have ever before your eyes these words of eterna] 
truth: ‘‘He who is not with me is against me; he 
who does not gather with me scattereth.’’ Be faithful 
to this doctrine; love his yoke, so full of sweetness. 
Drive far from you with horror those of whom our 
Redeemer has said, ‘‘ Beware of the false prophets 
who come to you in the clothing of sheep, but 
who are ravening wolves.’’ Resist courageously in 
the faith the ancient enemy of the human race, ‘‘ un- 
til the right hand of Almighty God shall break in 
pieces all those arms of the demons to whom it is 
permitted to dare anything, so that the victory of 
the faithful of Christ shall be more manifest, because 
there where truth is mistress divine consolation is 
never wanting.—WS. Leo. 

We have thought it well to write these things to 
you, venerable brothers and dear sons, in order to 
fulfill the duty of our supreme charge, which obliges 
us to save from all danger of error the whole flock of 
Christ, and to defend its safety and the unity of the 
faith and of the Church, But as every perfect gift 
comes down from above, from the Father of light, 
we earnestly implore him to sustain gses strength 
in the struggle, and to cover you with the egis of 
his protection. May He deign to bestow a look of 
propitiation upon your country, and may error and 
impiety disappear from it, so that it may, in peace 
and repose, enjoy truth and justice! Neither do we 
forget to implore heavenly light for those poor wan- 
derers, so that they may cease to amass upon their 
heads treasures of wrath for the day of wrath and of 
the revelation of the just judgment of God, and that, 
turning from the error of their life, they may, while 
there is yet time, make a sincere repentance, 

Join your fervent prayers to ours, venerable 
brothers and dear sons, so that we may obtain the 
timely help of Divine grace and mercy, and receive 
the Apostolic benediction that we, with all love, and 
in the Lord, accord from the bottom of our heart to 
each and all of you, as an assurance of our particular 
affection. 

Given at Rome the 28d day of March, 1875, in the 
twenty-ninth year of our pontificate, 

PIUS IX., Pope. 


The Catholic bishops of Switzerland met at 
Fribourg on the 28th of April to concert meas- 
ures for the crisis. 

In Russia great severities had been practised 
to compel the members of the United Greek 
Church to join the Established. Church of the 
Empire. An excommunicated priest named 
Popiel was appointed by the Government to 
administer the Catholic diocese of Chelm dur- 
ing a vacancy. Clergymen of the Established 
Church were then placed in the churches, and 
refusal to attend severely punished. A wide- 
spread trouble ensued, and the harshest steps 
were taken by the Government: four hundred 
Catholic priests were exiled to Siberia be- 
tween 1872 and 1875, of whom, in the last 
year, only one hundred survived, and collec- 
tions were made in Europe to save them. The 
severities were noticed in the diplomatic cor- 
respondence of the American minister. Some 
leniency may be shown toward the close of 
the year. 

In the rest of Europe there were few impor- 
tant events. A council of all the Catholic 
bishops of Ireland met at Maynooth in Sep- 
tember; a Catholic Congress at San Gaetano, 
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Florence, in the same month. The year of 
the Jubilee led to increased devotion, mani- 
fested in pilgrimages, processions, and the fre- 
quentation of churches; but this excited hos- 
tility in some parts, notably in Belgium, where 
Liberal mobs attacked the Corpus Christi pro- 
cessions in Brussels, Ghent, and Antwerp. 

In America, the stringent school law in the 
province of New Branswick continued to ex- 
cite strong feeling among Catholics, at whom 
it was aimed, and in January trouble took 
place at Caraquet, in which blood was shed; 
a Oatholic religious procession was attacked 
while going from one church to another in 
Toronto, in September. The famous Guibord 
case, in which the Institut Canadien, after be- 
ing defeated in the Dominion courts, appealed 
to the Privy Council in England, was decided 
by that tribunal, which declared that a Catho- 
lic bishop can excommunicate only individuals, 
and not a class of persons holding heterodox 
views. The fabrique of Montreal was ordered 
to allow the burial, which took place Novem- 
ber 16th. An excitement was caused by an 
ejectment suit brought by the Sulpicians of 
Montreal to remove a Protestant chapel erect- 
ed without authority on their grounds at Oka, 
near the Lake of the Two Mountains. 

In the United States hostility to the Catholic 
Church was shown in New Jersey, which re- 
fused to permit Oatholic inmates of penal and 
eleemosynary institutions to attend the wor- 
ship of their own church; and in Ohio, where 
a law granting the liberty was repealed, al- 
though New York and Massachusetts grant- 
edit. An act called the “Gray Nuns Act,” 
passed May 15, 1875, in New York, though vir- 
tually repealed June 9, 1875, excited sectarian 
action, and was formally repealed. Constitu-_ 
tional amendments in New Jersey provided for 
taxing church property and for preventing any 
denomination from obtaining any portion of 
the school-funds. The President, in a speech 
at Des Moines, September 30th, foreshadowed 
the anti-Catholic agitation as part of the next 
presidential campaign, and in his message more 
definitely brought it forward, by recommend- 
ing a constitutional amendment vesting the 
direction of the public schools in the Federal 
Government, and prohibiting all religious or 
irreligious instruction, and also recommending 
the taxation of church property. The removal 
of Chief-Justice Duane, of Arizona, for deliver- 
ing a lecture espousing the Catholic view of the 
question, took place soon after, December 11th. 
- Complaints were made by the Osage and 
Pueblo Catholic Indians, of interference with 
their religious rights, and a ‘‘ Ladies’ Catholic 
Indian Mission Association,” the first of the 
kind in the United States, was formed at 
Washington, D. C., October 28th. : 

Mexico pursued a course of hostility, ex- 


_pelling even the Sisters of Charity, many of 


whom arrived early in the year in California 
and Texas. On the 19th of March, the arch- 
bishops of the republic issued a pastoral, pro- 
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testing against the laws of December 10th- 
14th, 1874. The affixing of placards at Aca- 
pulco reflecting on the Catholic religion led to 
scenes of violence among the populace and an 
attack on a Protestant church. The trial of 
the murderers of the Rev. Mr. Stephens, killed 
in 1874, resulted in the punishment of several 
of the guilty, but neither in that case nor at 
Acapulco was any complicity or instigation 
proved against the Catholic clergy, as appears 
by the correspondence of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment and the American minister. 

In Brazil, the administrator of Olinda was 
arrested in May, and Canon Andrade, his suc- 
cessor protested against the Government action 
as illegal. The agitation throughout the coun- 
try led to the overthrow of the ministry and 
the formation of a new ministry under Caixias. 
The result was, the release of the two impris- 
oned bishops on September 20th. The Bishop 
of Olinda proceeded to Rome, and a special 
envoy was sent to the Pope, leading to an ar- 
rangement by which the interdict on the chap- 
els was removed. 

In Buenos Ayres the recall of the Jesuits by 
the bishop, who confided to them the direction 
of a college, led to a Liberal outbreak. The 
college was attacked and in part demolished, 
and several of the Jesuits killed or wounded. 

Persia, in May, granted religious freedom to 
Catholics, and in China reparation was made 
for violence done to Catholic missions, 

Among the losses of the Catholic churches 
was Dom Gueranger, Abbot of Solesmes, the 
reviver of the Benedictines in France, author 
of “The Liturgical Year,” ‘‘ Origins of the 
Roman Church,” “‘ The Pontifical Monarchy,” 
etc., who died at his Abbey of Solesmes, Janu- 
ary 80, 1875. The Pope, to honor so illustri- 
ous a man, conferred special privileges on the 
abbots of that house. 

On the 18th of April, Brother Olympe, Su- 
perior of the Christian Brothers, died. 

Five cardinals died during the year: Cardi- 
nal Barili, March 8th; Cardinal Mathieu, July 
5th; Cardinal Grasselini, September; Cardinal 
di Silvestri, November 24th; Cardinal Rau- 
scher, November 26th. 

ROOSEVELT, Judge Jamezs I., was born in 
New York City December 14, 1795, and died 
at his residence in that city April 5, 1875. 
He was a distinguished member of one of 
the oldest families in the city. In 1812 he 
entered the Freshman Class of Columbia Col- 
lege. He was graduated in 1815, and entered 
the office of Peter Jay, with whom he studied 
law. He was admitted to the bar in 1818, and 
became Mr. Jay’s partner. The same year Mr. 
Jay was elected to the Legislature, and all the 
business of the firm devolved upon the junior 
partner. Mr. Roosevelt followed his profes- 
sion until 1830. During his professional career 
he applied himself more particularly to ques- 
tions relating to chancery practice. He early 
identified himself with the Democratic party, 
and was for a time the treasurer of the Tam- 
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many General Committee. In 1828 he was 
elected to the Common Council, and was re- 
elected in 1830. Atthe close of his term, being 
much exhausted, he temporarily retired from 
professional life, and went upon a European 
tour. While in Madrid he became engaged to 
the daughter of General Van Ness, then 
American minister to Spain. In 1831 he re- 
turned and resumed the practice of law. Soon 
afterward he was appointed Commissioner of 
the Almshouse and other public charitable in- 
stitutions of the city. In 1835 he was elected 
to the Legislature, and again in 1840. In 
1841 he was elected to Congress. He was one 
of President Tyler’s select committee. Atthe 
close of his congressional term in 1843, he was 
tendered a renomination, but declined. He 
then took a second tour to Europe, where he 
remained for a year, studying foreign law in 
the courts of England, France, and Holland. 
In 1851 he accepted the nomination for Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court in the New York 
district, to which he was elected by a large 
majority. He filled this responsible position 
for eight years, and during one year occupied, 
ex officio, a seat in the Court of Appeals. At 
the close of his judicial career he was request- 
ed by President Buchanan to accept the office 
of United States Attorney for the Southern 
District of New York, and at the close of 
President Buchanan’s Administration he re- 
signed and retired to private life. . 

RUBEN, Curistoru, a German painter, born 
in 1805; died July 8, 1875. He visited the 
Art Academy of Disseldorf, and went with 
Cornelius to Munich. In 1841 he was ap- 
pointed a teacher in the Academy of Prague, 
and in 1852 director of the Academy of Vien- 
na, which position he retained up to his death. 
Among his best works is ‘‘ Columbus discover- 
ing the New World.” He also used the subjects 
of German tales for his paintings. The paintings 
in the Belvedere, in Prague, representing vari- 
ous scenes from Bohemian history, were also 
among his best works. 

RUCKERT, Herrion, a German historian, 
eldest son of the celebrated poet Friedrich 
Rickert, born February 14, 1823; died Sep- 
tember 11, 1875. He studied history and phi- 
lology in Erlangen, Bonn, and Berlin, was ap- 
pointed Privatdocent in the University of Jena 
in 1845, and Professor of German Archeology 
in the University of Breslau, in which position 
he remained up to his death. He wrote: 
‘* Annalen der deutschen Geschichte” (8 vols., 
1850; revised edition, 1861); ‘‘ Geschichte des 
Mittelalters ” (1852); “ Deutsche Literaturge- 
schichte in der Zeit des Ueberganges aus dem 
Heidenthum in das Christenthum” (2 vols., 
1853-54) ; ‘‘ Leben des heiligen Ludwig, Land- 
grafen von Thiiringen ” (1850); “Der Welsche 
Gast”? (1851); ‘Marienleben des Bruders 
Philip vom Kartéuserorden” (1853); ‘““Lohen- 
grin” (1857). 

RUSSIA (Empire of all the Russias), an em- 
pire in Europe and Asia. Emperor, Alexan- 
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der II., born April 17 (April 29, new style), 
1818; succeeded his father, February 18 
(March 2), 1855; crowned at Moscow, August 
26 (September 7), 1856. Son of the Emperor: 
Heir-apparent, Grand-duke Alexander, born . 
February 26 (March 10), 1845; married No- 
vember 4, 1866, to Maria Dagmar (born No- 
vember 26, 1847), daughter of King Christian 
IX., of Denmark. (Offspring of the union are 
two sons: Nicholas, born May 6, 1868; and 
George, born April 28, 1871.) 

The area and population of the great divis- 
ions of the Russian Empire were, according to 
the latest dates, as follows: 


Area in Population in 
GOVERNMENTS. Square Miles. 1870. 
a. RUSSTA 
TAFCHAN DOL osc ceeon eae eral aien ees 831,504 281,112 
AStTAKDANS o.com eee aleeiabietelee 86,672 601,514 
OOBBATADIN: io cicclvcits ta hea veins oo Fs 14,047 1,078,982 
Courlandi ao in sis uies oa aia 10,586 19,1 
Province of the Don............. 61,914 1,086,264 
MACHO. Sissies ctiwsleae cacao teies 7,818 823,961 
Groduoyidessscsnkc ca nenseceects 14,966 1,008,521 
WGIUPR Corecess eee tose eae 11,940 996,252 
ABBR ea scicseasickeainleitin noes 24,601 1,704,624 
HNAYEOV.c2 cocci arte naicnincaession 21,041 1,698,015 
iGreen. cic co ecutese ces oats 27,523 1,596,809 
IOV is oss cies civic sacc¥ertaaeiccte ens 19,688 2,175,182 
KOstrome, 220s Jc ewseo tenses sane 82,702 1,176,09T 
KOVNOs cee cote i aerenneck 15,692 1,156,041 
ROOraK ec soteeae mente keen 17,937 1,954,807 
PAV ONIN Ss ce ios cise vitality ain ogi ot 18,159 1,772,624 
Mingiese coe trictcrie natn sateeiaie a 85,275 1,182,280 
IM OHNE. 2 cic Siac nodes snaps wiacict 18,551 947,625 
MONCOWs 5 50s cas conc ecie ee ues 12,858 1,772,624 
Nijnt-Novgorod 325 55.5 5.ccc0 esos 19,797 1,271,564 
Novgorod....... Bile ela sieisteniow er eh 47,236 1,011,445 
CWNRR oc cei sain Caetioesadeaxt 57,489 296,392 
OMI caerecie ceaeeett ea seat 18,042 1,596,881 
Orenbur, BZ vccccccesccceccces weeee 73,889 900,54 
IMG. occ Vanad cag sen eee tes ik eet 14,997 1,173,186 
Orin ie satis ces aed a 128,251 at 98, 
POdOHO 5/25 cscs cada dost caine oe ce 16,224 1,933,188 
POMUGYS oases bcs deters pesca le ndc ek 19,265 2,102,614 
PRKOM sade ic snc aaknatancs oaknck 17,069 775,701 
IGBAR i c5k ho canes cae cee: 16,255 477,483 
St. Petersburg .........6.s.0c00- 20,760 | 1,825,471 
Sielanee gs. fcc ck cores bake 21,638 1,140,015 
Barnara os aesecesioassceuseweee 60,200 1,837,081 
Saratov is fcc vcssccee ates ds chs dele 82,624 1,751,268 
Sin rehe: joi ccs rhea thin aes ke ccas 19,111 | 1,205,881 
fn a Re EE ee i ah 5,684 2,150,971 
TAUNGG i. oo s50 senpukes eee. tm 24,589 704,997 
Tohorniget...-idivipkesvisecest 20,233 | 1,659,600 
WR ce ae Aaa ae 11,956 1,167,878 
WOR: a vieW ac sinsioas Geenaesctdanens 5,225 1,528,881 
pas Gabhsubeeichizgsdsomrecieaet 47,034 1,364,925 
NDR oeskwn oe vus Sie Sieiieosaees 16,413 1,001,909 
NitehGs s3.5 aceckvatwdeowanoneee 17,439 888,72T 
Visties, . 5ascee hc ttbacsee teesee 59,117 | 2,406,024 
Vindtonlt. . iiss ssuttscadecataate 18,864 | 1,259,928 
Volhynia ec eee rere eceseseeecares 27,738 1,704,018 
Vologda ee ee ee ee 155,499 1,003,039 
 oronezh ee er re 440 2,152,696 
Yaroalay... cs. Pulaven weclss Swaine 13,750 1,000,748 
Yekaterimoslay............eeee- 26,148 1,852,300 
Sea of Azov 2. sched sie scees as’ 14,218 oecvvees 
Total <0). acccthetae Gees de cscs 1,895,518 | 65,714,559 
b. POLAND 
Kaige, [oe se eeee as sock es 4,391 669,261 
Kioloe ss .dcseaekekle secs aecidied 8,897 518,730 
Lomeha :. wenddee tenet oie cdaaed 4,667 489,699 
Lapin 7. eters cc cose cess 6,501 707,098 
Plotekoviseeg ares eos. ccivaas 4,729 652,495 
Rite oe eet oS oo cc Lat 4,200 471,938 
Radom), cute asep ins scccs'stuatee 4,769 582,466 
Bledlee wae Abels <.snecs cecnccas 5,584 504,606 
Buwaliswcgeesss nic. 2.5. aces 4 524,489 
Warsaw .. 5,622 925, 
TINSEL ite svtep' aie se a. clad eeee 49,159 6,026,421 
Total Russia in Europe........ 1,944,677 | 71,730,980 
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Area in Population in 
GOVERNMENTS. Square Miles, 1870. 
¢. FINLAND, 
Abo-Bjérneborg.....-...eeeeeeee 9,333 306,331 
Kuopio ......cccececcecceccceoes 16,499 226,130 
IN VIAUGL?S sbi cores nc nieres'ccee siavsle've.s 4,584 173,141 
Ri MAGRGE cous cdaweants s9 oo e8yinc 8,819 159,348 
TayasteDGus 3 ..ysatsascscviccesds 8,334 193,477 
WIGRDONS ocean cesses wevscwees cic 63,957 185,890 
VASA Keecteat eet cics rallies eas 16,079 310,93 
VIDOE: saves cvessecesesesceeces 16,624 276,884 
Totaliey....cise cas Renee ncate 144,222 1,832,138 
d. Cavoasta. aecamanaes Emaeasea 
Stavropol (government).......... 26,635 437,118 
Kuban (territory)........0.0e.e05 87,170 672,224 
Teorek (tervitory).......0sesceeee 23,268 485,237 

Gissancabin, i. 25 Nica eset. 87,073 | 1,594,579 
Daghestan (territory)............ 11,522 448,299 
Sakatal (district).............0000 1,620 56,802 
Tiflis (government).............- 15,614 606,584 
Baku (government).............. 15,152 518,560 
Yelissabetopol (government)..... AZT 529,412 
Erivan (government)........... 10,669 452,001 
Kutaiss (government)............ 7,995 605,691 

. Suchum (territory)........... Se 8,332 70,701 
Tchernomori (territory)......... m 2,749 15,703 
TP rANNOATICASIA «6.650 cnisic's's b's0s' 85,770 8,298,753 
DOTA Wie ope et cede SPAR OCTE 172,848 4,893,332 
é. SIBERIA. 

Litoral (territory)...........- aie 731,941 45,000 
Territory of: Amoor.............. 173,559 44,400 
Transbaikalia (territory)......... 240,781 430,780 

Irkootsk (government).,......... 809,189 378, 
Yakootsk (government)...... eess| 2,017,124 231,97T 
Yeniseisk (government).......... 992,870 872,862 
Tomsk (government)............ 829,037 838,756 
Tobolsk (government)........... 531,981 1,086,848 
Total 62. ...0sccsccssccccssceee| 4,826,472 | 8,428,867 
meres 210,564 831,900 
Samntpaletivek Se egeonn as 18299 510,163 
a 09 Ge ae ae ER 202'192 289°930 
eee eh aaa fe Re 
Transcaspian (territory).......... 126,286 275,000 

TOORKISTAN. 

Semirietshensk (territory) ....... 155,297 548,094 
ROOMBA Gras ies) ce occ ssn tie nden 27,496 114,837 
SOLS ST Pee Peer eee 166,004 848,489 
District of Zerafshan ............ 19,665 271,000 
Circle of Amoo Darya........... 89,977 220,000 

LOGS Piglets’ 0'9'o ad ad bi 0\os bih0s 3 oe 1,277,254 8,800,628 
Oaspian Sea.......2--eeseee Shoes 169:666 41k dee a vere vie 

FOOSMIA AN ARIAS. sscceecsscs 6,446,246 | 12,123,000 

RECAPITULATION. 
DIVISIONS. Square Miles. | Population. 
Russia in Europe (inclusive of Po- 

PRA) saasais ce ¥aceaneeere a 1,944,677 | 71,730,980 
ABIRNG sb «30.53 ow tien sels sap cls ohs 144,222 1,832,138 
WAUCABIA iss eds ieee ree Saas ve 172, 893,332 
PED GHA Kits, o')00 dS inks af Saeee oth 4,826,473 8,428,867 
Central Asia ..........0. Sateears's 1,277,254 8,800,628 
Caspian Sea....... Smebnod uke pans 169,666 | ....- Aes 

Russian Empire...........-+--| 8,585,185 | 85,686,000 


The annexation of Khokan, which was com- 
pleted in the early part of 1876, added 28,270 
square miles and 800,000 inhabitants to the 
Russian Empire. . 

The Russian Government is more determined 
than ever to spread the Russian language and 
Russian institutions over the whole of the em- 
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pire. An instruction, issued in May to the 
officials of the newly-formed educational dis- 
trict of Orenburg, describes with much detail 
the policy of the Government in this matter. 
The above district comprises the provinces of 
Perm, Ufa, and Orenburg, whose inhabitants 
are mostly of Asiatic origin, there being up- 
ward of two millions of Bashkirs, Kirgheez, 
Mordvins, Tchouvasches, Tcheremisses, etc., 
nearly all either Mohammedans or pagans. 
The Government directs that by means of the 
schools ‘‘ the various parts of the empire shall 
be so unified that all may be penetrated with 
the same ideas and feelings toward the state, 
and that the principles hostile to the Russian 
Empire, which are based on the blindness of 
ignorance or on obstinate isolation, may totally 
disappear.” The chief object of the schools in 
districts inhabited by non-Russian nationalities 
is ‘‘to prevent those who are not Russians 
from giving themselves up to the dangerous 
isolation of narrow national tendencies and to 
religious intolerance; in a word, to convert an 
inaccessible and reserved mass of people into 
citizens of the Russian state, with a warm 
sympathy for its interests.” There is to be no 
compulsion as to the abandonment of religious 
doctrines or national peculiarities; but the 
Government considers it has an ‘ undoubted 
right” to require a knowledge of Russian from 
all its subjects; ‘‘ Russian must become not 
only an object of study, but a means of study.” 
The official estimate of revenue and expendi- 
ture for the years 1875-76 is as follows (value 
expressed in rubles, one ruble = $0.772): 


YEARS, Revenue. Expenditure. Surplus. 
oC eee 559,361,193 | 556,105,410 | 38,255,788 
SIG hive eecbeee 570,138,308 570,052,188 86,170 


The public debt of Russia, on January 1, 
1875, amounted to 2,409,579,986 rubles. This 
sum includes advances made to railroad com- 
panies, to cities, and other corporations, to the 
amount of 684,489,942 rubles. Deducting this 
amount, the real public debt would be 1,775,- 
090,044 rubles. 

The movement of commerce in the years 
1872 and 1873 was as follows (expressed in 
thousands of rubles) : 


IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 
COUNTRIES. 

1872. | 1878. | 1872. | 1878. 

Germiany i362. tiioe uae 171,828 | 167,012 | 77,819 | 109,991 
Great Britain..... .....| 120,067 | 128,580 | 148,306 | 129,456 
Wranee oboe ties Feu. -; 18,89 25,118 | 22,3831 | 28,108 
Austro-Hungary....... 28,786 | 19,861 | 19,559 | 25,464 
TUrKOYy 3 0:55 Verse cle o's 18,709 | 20,075 6,028 7,000 
Bolghat goes ae Atl ayes 5,251 4,678 6,907 | 9,175 
Netherlands........... 5,338 | 5,810 TAST | 18,464 
Teall peal ihas Sb voiak 12,773 | 11,256 8,980 | 7,046 
Spas od sesh oes aciesta 548 | (1,279 109 137 
Sweden and Norway...| 4,423 2,988 5,442 6,457 
Denmark. cisecs rte 809 6,802 4,653 
GrOQ0E: ¢ iia). b00 dben 9,411 | 24838 | 1,235 508 
Boumania,,..... 202 04e3s 4,092 8,879 2,868 1,411 
POPC os hci. nistsete’s see 485 610 570 616 
United States.......... 12,295 | 16444 | 1,078 | 1,514 
CRING si a akie ais 00 nets 8,015 | 11,569 2,825 | 3,561 
OMIA S|. icisis aclcie eee Lao 4,925 | 4,293 | 1,698 1,819 
Other countries........ 12,898 | 11,401 | 1,582 a 
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The following table exhibits the development of Russian commerce from 1863 to 1878 (value 


expressed in rubles) : 


| IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 
YEARS 
Europe. Finiand. Asia. Total. Europe. Finland. Asia. Total. 
1868.......| 127,700,000 8,000,000 14,200,000 144,900,000 134,700,000 6,000,000 8,800,000 149,500,000 
SOL nei 144,200,000 8,500,000 15,500,000 163,200,000 164,900,000 6,300,000 9,000,000 180,200,000 
TS 6D se siccovers 138,600,000 2,800,000 14,200,000 155,100,000 184,400,000 6,900,000 11,600,000 202,900,600 
TSO0: och sere 178,200,000 2,400,000 15,200,000 195,800,000 194,800,000 6,200,000 11,000,000 212,000,000 
USOT. nec 232,800,000 4,100,000 15,600,000 252,400,000 207,600,000 12,500,000 8,000,000 228,200,000 
W868 25 66505 239,900,000 4,500,000 16,500,000 260,900,000 209,500,000 8,200,000 8,900,000 226,600,000 
SOO! cies 3 319,400,000 4,700,000 17,900,000 342,000,000 247,100,000 9,400,000 7,900, 264,400,000 
MSO eames. 809,100,000 6,300,000 20,500,000 835,900,000 842,900,000 8,700,000 8,400,000 860,000,000 
lye aerse 844,600,000 8,000,000 15,900,000 868,500,000 852,500,000 7,600,000 8,900,000 869,300,000 
USTs ae iss: 407,700,000 8,300,000 19,200,000 435,200,000 811,600,000 6,200,000 9,300,000 827,000,000 
STS icc a ck: 412,500,000 9,500,000 21,000,000 443,000,000 845,900,000 8,800,000 9,800,000 864,500,000 


The movement of shipping in 1873 was as 
follows: 


VESSELS ENTERED. VESSELS CLEARED. 

SEAS. 
Laden. |In Ballast.| Total. Laden. [In Ballast.) Total. 
Baltic....} 8,891 | 8,391 7,282 | 7,004} 219 | 7,228 
White...] 369 449 818 818 9 827 
Black....| 2,484 | 1,942 4,376 | 8111 | 1,804 | 4,415 
Caspian..| 556 73 629 3876 70 446 
Total ..| 7,250 | 5,855 | 18,105 | 11,809 | 1,602 | 12,911 


The length of railroads in operation on Jan- 
uary 1, 1874, amounted to 18,796 kilometres. 
At the close of the year 1872 the telegraph- 
lines in operation had an aggregate length of 
78,073 kilometres, while the length of wire was 
155,444 kilometres. 

The Russian Ministry of Communications 
has ordered an inquiry to be made into the ca- 
nal system of the empire, with the view of in- 
creasing its utility for public traffic. At pres- 
ent, the Baltic Sea is placed in direct commnu- 
nication with the Caspian by means of three 
canals, all debouching into the Volga — the 
Vyshne Volotchsk, the Tishyin, and the Maria 
Canal, which is the largest of the three. The 
lakes of Ladoga and Ilmen, on which naviga- 
tion is dangerous, owing to the prevalence of 
sudden squalls, are surrounded by canals, and 
it is possible to proceed from the White Sea to 
the Baltic by means of a canal connecting it 
with the Dwina, and to the Caspian by another 
canal, which connects it with the Sheksna, a 
branch of the Volga. There are canals be- 
tween affluents of the Dwina and the Kama, 
which facilitate direct communication between 
the White Sea and the Caspian; and the Duna 
and Dnieper, the Vistula and the Niemen, etc., 
are also connected by canals. Most of these 
canals, however, have so deteriorated in the 
course of time, that few of them are used, ex- 
cept the Maria Canal. The Government has 
decided to take the necessary steps for this 
purpose as soon as the inquiry is completed. 

The operations of the Russians in Central 
Asia were, in 1875, of more than usual impor- 
tance. An insurrection, which in July broke 
out against the Khan of Khokan, soon assumed 
the character of a Mohammedan war against 
the Russians, in which both parties of the 
khanate population, the settled (Sartes), and 


the nomads (Kirgheez and Kiptchaks), took 
part. An invasion of the Russian territory 
resulted in the defeat of the invaders, the 
march of the Russians into the khanate, the 
occupation of the city of Khokan, and the oc- 
cupation of a part * of the khanate to the Rus- 
sian dominions. (See KHoxKan.) 

The Khans of Bokhara and Khiva continued 
throughout the year in peaceful submission to 
the Russian rule. An important expedition, 
under the command of Colonel Ivanoff, was 
sent, in January, against the Toorkoman tribes 
which inhabit the country inclosed by the Cas- 
pian and Aral Seas, the Amoo Darya, Afghan- 
istan, and Persia. Most of these tribes are 
tributaries of Khiva, and the Russian expedition 
was undertaken under the pretext of punishing 
them for their insurrection against the Khan 
of Khiva. The Russian newspapers extol the 
brilliant manner in which the campaign was 
conducted, and the remarkable results which 
it has produced. According to the accounts 
given by the Russian papers, the detachment 
under Colonel Ivanoff, consisting of 1,500 men, 
crossed the Amoo Darya on the 17th of Janu- 
ary, and directed its course toward Koonié- 
Oorgentch. Before setting out, Colonel Ivan- 
off sent a proclamation to all the Toorkoman 
tribes, demanding instant submission; then, 
after causing rumors to be circulated that he 
intended to march to Kizib-Tasleer, he ad- 
vanced thirty-three versts in that direction and 
bivouacked on the banks of an irrigation canal 
under the walls of Koonié-Oorgentch. The 


next morning at daybreak the army approached 


the town, but instead of continuing its march 
southward, it turned suddenly aside toward 
the northwest, passed through the town, and 
surprised the encampments of the Kool-Yo- 
moods, eight versts from it. So unexpected 
was the attack that not a single tent had been 
struck. The tribe, possessing 1,000 tents, was 
considered the most refractory one of all; it 
having pillaged a Persian caravan in 1874, and 
attacked the Khivan officials sent to demand 
its submission. For this reason Colonel Ivan- 
off determined to strike terror into the hearts 
of the rest of the Toorkoman tribes by punish- 
ing this one severely, and, dividing his army 


* In the early part of 1876 the whole of the khanate was 
annexed to Russia, and organized as a Russian province. 
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into two detachments, he dispatched one, con- 
sisting of 150 Oossacks, to burn all the encamp- 
ments situated within a radius of four miles of 
the Russian camp at Boyoodor, while he, with 
the main body, ravaged the rest of the coun- 
try belonging to those nomads. Out of the 
1,000 tents, only two were spared, because 
their owners had befriended the Russians 
while on the march to Khiva. The cattle were 
confiscated, and the poor wretches were left 
with only their lives. The news of the pun- 
ishment inflicted on the Kool-Yomoods spread 
rapidly among the neighboring nomads. 
Colonel Ivanoff again sent warnings to the 
Toorkoman chiefs, and then, to give them time 
to reflect, marched southward to Ak-Kala. 
The inhabitants of Koonié-Oorgentch, delighted 
at the punishment inflicted on the Kool-Yo- 
moods, furnished fuel and forage at extremely 
moderate prices. While the troops were sta- 
tioned at Ak-Kala, the Khan of Khiva sent a 
letter to Colonel Ivanoff, thanking him for 


' what he had done, and announcing that all the 


Toorkomans seemed inclined to submit, with 
the exception of the Yomoods of Kazavat, who 
were still hesitating which side they should 
take. He also offered to place himself at the 
head of his Oozbecks and join the expedition 
if the Russian commander judged it necessary, 
but Ivanoff refused to allow him to do so. He 
said he was quite able to punish the Toorkomans 
without any assistance from the Khan, and 
advised him to make a lasting peace with the 
nomads as soon as possible, as Russia could 
not always be sending soldiers to fight his bat- 
tles for him. In June a new expedition, about 
1,000 strong, left Krasnovodsk, on the Caspian 
Sea, under the command of General Lomakin. 
Having reached the wells of Igda, in the steppe 
between the Caspian and the Amoo-Darya, 
General Lomakin received some Toorkoman 
chiefs from the south, among them Budai 
Verdi Khan, brother of Kaushit Khan, the 
head chief of the Mery Toorkomans. These 
guests assured the general that, though their 
tribes had been formerly hostile to Russia, they 
were now animated by feelings of friendship 
and sympathy. The general then ordered a 
small detachment to escort the engineers and 
other scientific members of the expedition along 
the ancient bed of the Amoo-Darya to Sary 
Kamish, where they were met by about fifty 
Khivese troopers, the main force retracing its 
steps and proceeding farther south to visit 
the Russian possessions on the Lower Attreck. 
The reconnoitring party which left for Sary 
Kamish arrived safely at the Tcharyshli Wells, 
situated 150 versts in a northwesterly direc- 
tion, where the principal chiefs of the Teking 
tribes declared to General Lomakin that the 
Tekings had, in a special assembly, resolved 
to submit to Russia, and to surrender all the 
prisoners in their hands. The surrender of the 
latter was, accordingly, at once effected. The 
nomad tribes friendly to Russia now leave 
caravans unmolested, and have punished those 


who had committed hostile acts against Rus- 
sians. The expedition to the Attreck River, 
which has its mouth in the southeast corner 
of the Caspian Sea, and constitutes part of 
the frontier between Persia and Russia, did 
not start until August. Russian accounts of 
this expedition state that a detachment un- 
der the command of the chief of the Trans- 
caspian Military District marched in the direc- 
tion of Lakes Shairdy and Bugdaily, on the 
way to Tchikishliar, in the vicinity of the 
mouth of the Attreck. Another detachment 
proceeded thither by water, being conveyed 
by the Caspian Sea flotilla. Although two 
stretches of country, of 57 and 504 versts re- 
spectively, had to be traversed without wa- 
ter, and with the thermometer ranging almost 
continually above 90°, the march of the first 
column was accomplished quickly, and with- 
out detriment to the health of the troops, 
each of the above distances being performed 
in less than twenty-four hours. In the neigh- 
borhood of the Shairdy and Bugdaily Lakes, 
the column met 3,000 Thibits, belonging to 
the nomadic Toorkoman tribes. <A perfectly 
good understanding prevailed between them 
and the Russian troops, and no disturbance 
occurred. The Toorkomans informed Gen- 
eral Lomakin that the Afghan Ishkan, who 


‘had arrived to incite the tribes to revolt against 


the Russians and the Persians, had found no 
adherents, and was finally killed. Other tribes 
on their passage sent delegates to General Lo- 
makin, offering their services. The column re- 
mained ten days on the shores of Lake Bug- 
daily, and General Lomakin, with some other 
officers, visited the ruins of the ancient cities 
Mestorian and Meshed. The land in this dis- 
trict was exceedingly fertile, and the wheat- 
crop plentiful. Mestorian must apparently 
have been one of the largest cities of Cen- 
tral Asia. The march from Lake Bugdaily 
to Tchikishliar, a distance of 110 versts, was 
also most successfully accomplished. At the 
latter place, the column met a battalion of the 
Schirwan Regiment, which had already arrived 
by transport across the Caspian Sea. The in- 
habitants received the Russian troops in a most 
friendly manner. After a week’s rest at 
Techikishliar, the column started for Attreck’ 
and Lake Tchat, to explore the upper course 
of the Attreck. 

The expedition to the Attreck produced a 
profound impression both in Russia and in 
England, for in both countries it was looked 
upon as a preparatory step for the occupation 
of Merv. This town is the headquarters of 
the 'Toorkomans hostile to Russia, and is looked 
upon as a point of the utmost military impor- 
tance. It is on the caravan-road from Meshed 
to Khiva and Bokhara, and its possession by 
Russia would complete the subjection of Cen 
tral Asia to Russia. A strong Russian force 
in Merv to the south of Khiva and Bokhara 
will find it comparatively easy to keep down 
extensive insurrections in the khanates, as 
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they would be completely encircled by the 
Russians. Merv was once one of the four im- 
perial cities of Khorassan, and the capital of 
many of the Persian sultans, especially of the 
Seljook dynasty, but has in modern times great- 
ly declined, especially since the beginning of 
the present century, when it was sacked by 
the Oozbecks. It now has only a population 
of 3,000, but in the hands of the Russians it 
cannot fail to become more flourishing than at 
any former period. The Russian papers, while 
clamoring for the occupation of Merv, disclaim 
any hostile intentions toward England, and 
argue that a pacification of the Toorkomans 
might prove as advantageous to England as to 
Russia. English statesmen and writers are 
fully agreed as to the importance which Merv 
will have for the Russians, though there is a 
difference of opinion as to whether it would in- 
volve a direct danger for the English inter- 
ests. Sir Henry Rawlinson, in his work ‘The 
British in Asia” (London, 1875), thus sets forth 
the views of those English statesmen who be- 
lieve that an occupation of Merv by the Rus- 
sians would precipitate a crisis in the Central 
Asiatic question : 


A scheme of territorial settlement is said to have 
been much discussed in influential quarters in the 
early part of the present year, by which it was 
thought the Toorkoman respite might be indefinitely 
prolonged, so as to remove all future cause of disa- 
greement between England and Russia, so indeed as 
to restore peace permanently to Central Asia. Ac- 
cording to this scheme, Russia was to declare her 
territory between the Gaspian and the Aral to be 
bounded on the south by the old bed of the Oxus 
throughout its course, recognizing all the region 
beyond as the ‘‘ Independent Toorkoman Steppe.” 
Now it seemed incredible that Russia should volun- 
tarily consent to a surrender of this nature, which 
would compromise the safety of the military and 
commercial lines that she had been at such pains to 
establish across the steppe, and would further ne- 
cessitate a withdrawal from Petro-Alexandrofsk 
which could not be permanently held without lateral 
support from the Caspian; but we were nevertheless 
assured that the project had been approved by the 
peace party in Russia, and that a moderate degree of 
pressure on the part of England was alone required 
- to insure its adoption. That pressure certainly was 
not exerted, and the project, if it ever existed, ex- 
cept in the imagination of certain enthusiastic poli- 
ticians, accordingly fell through. In its place we are 
now informed that the long-contemplated expedition 
against the Toorkomans is on the eve of accomplish- 
ment, a double column of attack having been organ- 
ized, with instructions to advance simultaneously 
into the country of the Tekkehs from Chikishlar 
and the bay of Michaelofski, south of Krasnovodsk, 
and to commence serious operations against the no- 
mads. By many, no doubt, this movement will be 
regarded as ‘“‘the beginning of the end;”’’ but for 
my own part, I venture to think that ‘‘ the end is not 

et.”? The present expedition may pave the way to 
important results, but time is required before any- 
thing serious can be accomplished. Large prepara- 
tions indeed must be made, stores and supplies must 
be concentrated both to the east and the west; and 
above all, grave explanations must take place with 
England, and negotiations with Persia, before Rus- 
sia can settle down in Merv, throw up intrench- 
ments, found a colony, draw in populations, and di- 
rectly threaten the Afghan frontier. What is pro- 
posed at present is probably to sweep up the Yomuts 
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and Goklands as the force marches to the eastward, 
and thus make a strong demonstration against the 
Tekkehs. The western division of this tribe, already 
more or less demoralized, is not likely to offer any 
sustained resistance—though desultory skirmishes 
may be expected to occur—and General Lomakin 
will accordingly be able, as he advances, to establish 
along the skirts of the hills a line of posts, connect- 
ing the advanced station at Kahriz—or possibly at 
Ashkabad—with the Russian base on the Caspian. 
At the extreme point to which the columns may 
penetrate, a fort will no doubt be erected, whence 
the same influences, both of conciliation and press- 
ure, will be directed epee the Tekkehs of Akhal 
and Merv, that have already been so successfully 
employed against their western brethren from Kras- 
novodsk and Chikishlar. Disunion will be intro- 
duced among the eastern Tekkehs as among the 
western; portions of the tribe will give in their al- 
legiance, while the stubborn who elect to fight for 
their ancestral pastures will be denounced as rebels 
and marked down for future chastisement. But 
Russia will no doubt proceed in this matter with the 
same wariness and:skill that have characterized her 
previous movements. The first expedition is always 
tentative. A second expedition will in all proba- 
bility be organized next year, but even that effort 
may perhaps extend Russia’s dominion no farther 
than Akhal, and a third expedition may thus be 
necessary before the great and crowning success be 
attained in the capture and occupation of Merv; the 
Oxus in the mean time, however, being thoroughly 
opened up to navigation, and regular communication 
being establiatied by means of a line of wells and 
military posts between the Oxus and the Murghab. 
This last-named precaution, indeed, is absolutely 
necessary with a view of connecting Petro-Alexan- 
drofsk with Merv, and thus forming a continuous 
frontier ; and it will not be less important both to the 

rowth of Merv as a commercial emporium, and to 
its strength and stability as the extreme Russian 
post to the south, that there should be a thorough 
understanding with Persia, and a secure passage 
across the desert which intervenes between Merv 
and Serakhs. 

If these auxiliary measures should be fully exe- 
cuted, and Merv, whose natural advantages are of 
the highest order, should thus, in due course of 
time, take rank with Samarcand and Tashkend as 
one of the bulwarks of the Russian position toward 
India, then, and not till then, would the danger of 
collision with England assume a tangible form. The 
Amir Shere Ali, has already foreseen under such cir- 
cumstances that the eastern Tekkehs, together with 
the Saruk and Salor tribes, who encamp to the south 
of Merv, would be driven up the valley of the Mur- 

hab, and be thus forced to take refuge across the 

order in the Afghan district of Badgheis, whence 
they would continue to raid and plunder as is 
their wont, throwing the whole frontier into con- 
fusion, and provoking pursuit and punishment. But 
retribution exacted from the Toorkomans on Afghan 
soil would inevitably lead to collision with Afghan 
subjects, with the Tamshidis and Tymuris espe- 
cially, who guard the northwestern frontier, and any 
such aggression on Herat territory would be the sure 
prelude to our own interference. Putting aside, 
indeed, the obligation on our part to protect Afghan- 
istan from invasion—an obligation which was indi- 
cated, by Lord Derby in his very important speech 
of May, 1875—the mere fact of Russian troops being 
stationed in any considerable number at Merv—al- 
though drawn to that point in their legitimate pur- 
suit of the Tekkehs, and detained there in order to 
hold the tribes permanently in check—would be 
fraught with such peril to our Indian interests that 
we could not remain passive, even if we wished, 


There is one point, indeed, the pivot of the whole 


Eastern question, which must never be lost sight of 
—we cannot afford to expose Herat to the risk of 
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being taken by a Russian coup-de-main. If the Rus- 
sian force is sufficiently near to threaten the safety 
of the key of India, we must also have a British force 
sufticiently near to protect it. 

All other Sete ae relating to the Russian posi- 
tion in Central. Asia are, as far as the British inter- 
ests are concerned, of much inferior importance to 
the ‘'oorkoman expedition and its results. At the 
present moment, indeed, it may be assumed that 
the attention of Russia is steadily turned in the di- 
rection of Merv and Herat, and that she will be 
mainly guided in her general Asiatic policy by con- 
siderations affecting this special question. hether, 
for instance, the Khan of Khiva be continued in the 
nominal chiefship, or whether he be superseded 
by a Russian governor, will depend upon which ar- 
rangement promises best for the control of the Toor- 
koman tribes ; and even the great engineering works 
the ship-canal and railway between the Caspian an 
the Aral, which are about to be commenced, are 
probably regarded by Russia as of more value in 
strengthening her position on the Oxus, with a view 
to the occupation and restoration of Merv, than as 
improving the communications with Toorkistan. 
(See Persia.) 


In May the Russian Government concluded 


a convention with Japan, by which the Japan- 


ese part of the island of Saghalien is ceded 
to Russia. Japan received in return the sole 
sovereignty over the Kurile Islands, eighteen 
innumber. The La Peyrouse Strait is declared 
the boundary for the future between the two 
empires south of Saghalien, and the strait sep- 
arating the northernmost Kurile island, Siur- 
mushia, fromthe promontory. Ropatsuka, in 
Kamtchatka, is to serve as boundary in the 
north. The treaty reserves to the inhabitants 
of the ceded territories the free choice of their 
future nationality. They may remain Japanese 
and Russian subjects respectively without for- 
feiting any of their rights of ownership which 
are guaranteed by the treaty. 

It appears from official statistics that between 
the years 1822 and 1872 no less than 500,000 
persons have been banished to Siberia; yet 
there has been scarcely any perceptible in- 
crease in the population; and now, as fifty 
years ago, there is not one inhabitant per 
square verst. The reason of this is that the 
number of persons who make their escape 
from Siberia continues to be very great. In 
1873, for instance, the number of persons en- 
tered on the lists as condemned to banishment 
in the Irkootsk district was 10,387, while 1,994 
only were to be traced as residing there; and 
in the ten years from 1835 to 1845 no fewer 
than 12,652 fugitives were recaptured. In 
1859 the exiles in the Government factories at 
Nertchinsk attempted to escape in a body, and 
580 of them have been returned as “‘ missing ” 
ever since. The great number of criminals 
and escaped convicts in the country prevents 
its free development, and the Minister of Com- 
munications, General Possiet, urges that the 
system of transportation to Siberia should be 
given up altogether. ‘‘ That country,” he says, 
“is more than twice as large as European Rus- 
sia, and its natural wealth is still far from being 
appreciated. Is it to be condemned to serve for- 
ever as a residence for the criminals of a popu- 


lation of seventy millions? Now that the Pa- 
cific is gradually becoming a second Mediter- 
ranean—that Russia, by acquiring the Amoor 
district, has reached its coast, and the border 
states have developed themselves with great 
rapidity—the time has arrived to place Siberia 
also on the road of progress, and relieve it of the 
disgrace of being the home of criminals.”” This 
view finds many advocates in the Russian press. 

In June the town of Morshamsk, on the right 
bank of the River Tena, Russia, was entirely 
destroyed by fire. It had a population of 
20,000, and contained three churches, and sev- 
eral manufactories and saw-mills. In August 
a similar fate befell the town of Briansk, in the 
government of Orel. Two-thirds of the town 
were destroyed, and the inhabitants fled in a 
panic to the fields, where they passed the night. 
A heavy rain alone saved the town from com- 
plete destruction. 

On September 26 (October 8), 1874, the Rus- 
sian Government issued a circular to its dip- 
lomatic agents, for the purpose of obtaining 
the opinions of the different Governments on 
the propositions of an international declara- 
tion concerning the laws and customs of war, 
submitted to the Brussels Conference, and the 
revised project, as agreed upon there, in order 
to formulate these propositions in some definite 
international act or treaty. The German Gov- 
ernment was the first to accept the proposition. 
Sweden followed in February. On February 
20th Earl Derby sent a dispatch to the British 
embassador in St. Petersburg, in which he re- 
fused to accede to the proposition in the fol- 
lowing words: 


In my dispatch of the 28th of September I stated 
that her Majesty’s Government desired it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that by authorizing the signature 
of the final protocol, they did not accept the rules 


‘thereto annexed. A careful consideration of the 


whole matter has convinced them that it is their 
duty evi! to repudiate, on behalf of Great Britain 
and her allies, in any future war, any project for al- 
tering the principles of international law upon which 
this country has hitherto acted, and above all to re- 
fuse to be a party to any agreement the effect of which 
would be to facilitate aggressive wars, and to para- 
lyze the patriotic resistance of an invaded people. 


In the beginning of February, 1875, the Rus- 
sian Government permitted the publication of 
the proceedings of the Brussels Congress in 
the Russian papers. Up to that time they had 
only been published in a supplement to the 
French Journal de Saint-Pétersbourg, of which 
only a limited number of copies were printed. 

On June 2d the International Telegraphic 
Congress was opened in St. Petersburg. The 
American Government, and others, had re- 
ceived an official invitation from Russia. At 
first the invitation was declined on the ground 
that telegraphing in the United States was 
done by private enterprise, which was not sub- 
ject to the control] of the Government. Mr. 
de Voigt, the chargé @affaires in Washington, 
then intimated a disposition to receive delegates 
from private companies. This was made known 
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to the presidents of two of the most important 
companies, who, however, declined to be rep- 
resented. It was finally determined by the 
Government to authorize Mr. E. Schuyler, the 
American chargé @affaires in St. Petersburg, 
to attend the Congress. Besides all of the 
European states, Persia, Japan, Egypt, and the 
United States, were represented by delegates, 
while representatives were also present of the 
Anglo-American Telegraph Co., the Brazilian 
Submarine Co., the Black Sea Co., the Eastern 
Extension Co., the Great Northern Telegraph 
Co., and the Vereinigte Deutsche Telegraphen- 
Gesellschaft. The chief improvements which 
the Congress resolved to introduce are a pro- 
vision against an abuse which had arisen in 
some languages by limiting the length of the 
single word; the introduction of urgent and 


SACK, Kart Hernrion, a German theolo- 
gian, born October 17, 1790; died October 16, 
1875. He first studied law and then theology 
at the University of Géttingen, and afterward 
in Berlin. He took part in the campaigns of 
1813 and 1815. As early as 1812 he wrote 
‘‘Reden an deutsche Jiinglinge tber Werth 
und Reiz der Theologie und des geistlichen 
Standes.” In 1816 he undertook with his 
elder brother a trip through Holland, England, 
Switzerland, and Germany, and as a result of 
it published ‘‘ Ansichten und Beobachtungen 
uber Religion und Kirche in England” (1818). 
In 1818 he was appointed extraordinary and in 
1823 ordinary Professor of Theology in Bonn. In 
1843 he undertook a trip to Scotland, and upon 
his return published ‘“ Die Kirche von Schott- 
land.”’ In 1846 he represented the Evangelical 
Theological Faculty of Bonn at the General 
Synod in Berlin, and in 1847 was created a 
Consistorialrath in Magdeburg. He published, 
besides the above-mentioned works: ‘Christ- 
liche Apologetik”’ (1829, second edition, 1841); 
‘**Christliche Polemik” (1888); Katechismus 
der christlichen Lehre fir die Jugend evang. 
Gemeinden’”’ (1819, second edition, 1834); and 
‘“ Geschichte der Predigt in der deutschen 
evangelishen Kirche von Mosheim bis auf die 
letzten Jahre von Schleiermacher und Menken” 
(1866, second edition, 1875). 

SAINT-GEORGES, Jutes Henrt Vernoy 


DE, a French dramatic author, born in 1801; 


died December 23, 1875. He wrote partly 
alone, and partly together with Scribe and 
others, the words of a large number of operas, 
which with music by Auber and Halévy have 
been produced at almost all the prominent 
theatres of Europe. Among his best known 
operas are: ‘‘ Les Mousquetaires de la Reine; ” 
‘**Le Val d’Andorre;” and ‘‘L’Ambassadrice.” 
He was also the author of several novels. 
SAMOAN or NAVIGATOR’S ISLANDS, a 
group of islands in the South Pacific, between 
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registered dispatches; the experimental in- 
troduction of telegraphic notices; the tariff by 
single word for the extra European service, and 
the adoption of two uniform rates, according 
to route, for the correspondence of Europe 
with India., 

RYAN, Right Hon. Sir Epwarp, a British 
lawyer, born in 1793; died August 22, 1875. 
He graduated from Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 
1817. He was successively a Puisne Judge 
and Chief-Justice at Calcutta, became a Privy 
Councilor in 1843, a Commissioner of Rail- 
ways in 1846, and was a Civil Service Com- 
missioner, a member of the Senate of the Uni- 
versity of London, and of the Council of Uni- 
versity College. He was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. 
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latitudes 18° 30’ and 14° 80/ south, and longi- 
tudes 168° and 173° west. There are four prin- 


cipal islands, viz.: Manua, Tutuila, Upola, and 


Savaii; and five smaller: Orosenga, Ofoo, Ma- 
nono, and Apolima, besides some islets. The 
area of these eight islands was, according to 
Wilkes’s survey, 1,650 square miles; according 
to a planimetric calculation made in the Geo- 
graphical Institution of Perthes, it was 1,162.53 
square miles; and according to another esti- 
mate (Dr. Griffe, ‘‘ Topographie der Schiffer- 
inseln,’’ in the Jowrnal des Muséums Geoffroy, 
No. 1, Hamburg, 1873), only 1,086.9 square 
miles. The population is estimated at about 
33,000. Dr. Griiffe gives for the several islands 
the following area and population: 


ISLANDS. Square Miles. Population. 

BAVA So ost acts etitiac ete wcll 659.0 10,100 
MUONS: ceive ebb bas wedsloss tabiee 835.6 18,000 
A DORING \is:c8's 6 « abo iets Bhim? Aamo 158°) (4) s" ee 

RIVOHG 62 5d. Skea Syinie's Bers seo wD 8.3 800 
"PRGA 605.60 Bdontcnwmleileaeatscane 52,2 8,500 
MANOR eis cose cat aeddaswstaet 20.0 
OFORGRZR: wis sig sis cwliaeaasagerees 6.0 600 
QMO. 03:3 ee ies yack hae ieee 9.0 


According to a census which was taken 
in 1869, the religious denominations were di- 
vided as follows: Adherents of London Mis- 


sionary Society, Independents and Presby- — 


terians, 27,021; Wesleyan Church, 5,082; Ro- 
man Catholic, 3,004: total, 35,107. The trade 
of Samoa is virtually controlled by a few Ger- 
man houses. The exports are cotton and 
copra; the former insignificant at present, but 
the copra-trade is considerable and growing 
into larger proportions. Copra is the dried 
meat or fruit of the ripe cocoanut, which is 
gathered and prepared by the natives. It is 
shipped to Europe, where it meets a ready sale. 
The oil enters largely into the manufacture of 
the best candles. The copra in European 
marts is quoted at about $95 per ton. There 
being no regular opposition, it is purchased 
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from the natives at about $35 per ton in trade, 
equal to about, say, $20 per ton. There is an 
estimated yearly export of 34,775 tons, with a 
home value of $3,303,625. 

The natives are tall and well built, and of an 
olive complexion. They possess considerable 
intelligence. In the matter of dress they have 
not passed far beyond the most primitive state, 
so that the national Legislature was forced to 
punish with a fine of $100 any member who 
should appear naked in the session! The group 
is exceedingly well fitted for a coaling-station. 
It has several good harbors, Pango-Pango on 
Tutuila, Apia and Faloliti on Upolu, and Asan 
in Savaii. 

A civil war raged on these islands in 1872, 
eaused by the proclamation of a young chief 
to be king, without the consent of the separate 
districts, as demanded by custom. It devas- 
tated and impoverished the country, the chiefs 
selling their land at merely nominal prices, in 
order to obtain arms and ammunition. This 
caused great suffering and dissensions among 
the natives; and when, in 1872, Commodore 
Meade, of the United States Navy, visited the 
islands, the chiefs caused him to take the har- 

‘bor of Pango-Pango under the protection of 
the United States. In 1873 a special agent, 
Oolonel A. B. Steinberger, was sent to these 
islands by the United States Government, who 
reported a large majority of the chiefs and 
the inhabitants in favor of a protectorate by 
‘the United States. In February, 1875, Colonel 
Steinberger was again sent to the islands, ar- 
riving at Pango-Pango in the latter part of 
“March. The object of this second expedition 
was to establish, if possible, a permanent gov- 
ernment, and to examine closely the demands 
for damages made against the natives. The 
arrival of Colonel Steinberger was hailed with 
great enthusiasm by the natives, who immedi- 
ately sent a large amount of provisions on 
board. On April 22d Colonel Steinberger, 
with the American officers, went to the seat 
of government, where about ten thousand na- 
tives were assembled. After the various docu- 
ments had been read, he delivered the presents 
of President Grant, consisting of arms and am- 
munition, and a new flag, composed of seven 
- alternate red and white stripes, with one white 
star on a blue field. A constitution was also 
presented to the assembled Taimuas, which 
was adopted on May 18th, with the single 
change that, instead of electing the King for 
life, he shall be elected for four years only, the 
dignity to alternate between the families of 
Malietoa and Topura. Colonel Steinberger 
was also elected prime-minister for life. Ac- 
cording to the new constitution, the Legisla- 
ture consists of a Senate, called Taimua, and 
an Assembly, called Taipuia. The Senate con- 
’ sists of fifteen members, who belong to the first 
families of the country, and the basis of repre- 
sentation in the Assembly is one member for 
every two thousand inhabitants, so that the 
Assembly consists at present of eighteen mem- 
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bers, who are elected for a term of two years. 
The school law imposes a tax on every village 
for the support of elementary schools, in which 
the native as well as the English language shall 
be taught. The marriage and divorce laws are 
framed after those of California. Trial by jury 
has also been instituted. If a white man is on 
trial, the consul of his government may select 
two of his countrymen to serve on the jury; 
while, if a native is on trial, the jury is com- 
posed entirely of natives. The armed force 
of the kingdom consists of one hundred and 
fifty men. In Apia, the capital, a regular 
police force has been organized. At present 
there are only three saloons in Apia, and at 
ten in the evening a cannon is fired as a signal 
for all saloons to close. Roads are constructed 
throughout the island. 

SAVIGNY, Kart Friepricn von, a Prus- 
sian diplomatist and statesman, born Septem- 
ber 19, 1814; died February 11, 1875. He was 
the son of Friedrich Karl von Savigny, one of 
the greatest jurists of his times. He studied 
in his youth in Catholic institutions, and fin- 
ished his education in the Universities of Paris, 
He entered upon the 
diplomatic career in 18388, and, having served 
at the legations at various foreign courts, he 
returned to Germany in 1849, in which year 
he was appointed embassador in Baden. In 
1859 he was transferred to the court of Dres- 
den, and in 1863 to Brussels. In all of these 
positions, he was very successful in advancing 
the interests of Prussia, and in lessening the 
influence of Austria in the affairs of the Ger- 
manic Confederation. In 1864 he was ap- 
pointed the embassador of Prussia at the 
Federal Diet, in Frankfort. Here he took a 
prominent part in the events which led to the 
war of 1866. His declaration on June 1, 1866, 
that the Confederation in its existing form did 
not fulfill its chief objects, and that on June 
14th, that the Confederation was dissolved, are 
among the most important events in German 
history during the present century. He also 
took a leading part in the negotiations which 
led to the union of North Germany after the 
victory of Sadowa, and was regarded as being 
the immediate representative of Prince Bis- 
marck in such matters. He was expected to 
be the probable chancellor of the new Confed- 
eration, and so regarded himself, and, when 
Prince Bismarck was appointed to that posi- 
tion, he openly declared his disappointment, 
and quitted the diplomatic service. In 1867 
he was elected a member of the Reichstag, 
and in 1870 of the Prussian House of Depu- 
ties. In both of these positions he was the 
leader of the Ultramontane or Catholic party, 
declaring the war of 1866 to be a wrong on the 
part of Prussia, and explaining his action at 
that time as being under orders of Prince Bis- 
marck. M. de Savigny married in 1853 a sister 
of Count Harry von Arnim. (See ARrNIM.) 

SOHNAASE, Kart, a German art-historian, 
born September 7, 1798; died May 20, 1875. 
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He studied law in Heidelberg and Berlin, and 
was employed by the Government from 1819 
to 1825 in Dantzic and Koénigsberg. Having 
made atrip to Italy in which he gathered a 
considerable art-knowledge, in 1826 he was 
appointed Assessor in Konigsberg, three years 
later Councilor in the Court at Marienwerder, 
and soon after received an appointment in 
Disseldorf. In this the representative city of 
German art, he found plenty of opportunities 
to cultivate his favorite study. Among several 
trips which he undertook from this city was 
one to the Netherlands, as the result of which 
he published the ‘‘ Niederlindische Briefe” 
(1834). He also contributed a large number 
of articles to various art-journals. His prin- 
cipal work, however, is ‘‘ Geschichte der bil- 
denden Kinste” (1843-64), the second, edi- 
tion of which he prepared together with Lit- 
zow and Friederichs (1866-’67). In 1848 he 
was appointed Obertribunalsrath in Berlin, 
which position he resigned in 1857, in order to 
devote himself entirely to art-history. In 1858 
he founded the Christliche Kunstblatt, which 
he published for a large number of years 
with Schnorr von Carolsfeld and von Griin- 
eisen. 

SCHNEIDER, Evetne, a French manufac- 
turer and politician, born in April, 1805; died 
November 27, 1875. He early embraced a 
commercial career, and in 1830 became direc- 
tor of the important machine-works at Creu- 
sot, which now employ not fewer than 10,000 
workmen. In 1865 M. Schneider, whose am- 
bition it had been to compete with English 
labor in iron-works, was much gratified by 
receiving an order for fourteen railway-engines 
from England. In 1845 he was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies and to the Council-Gen- 
eral of Sadne-et-Loire for the canton of Mont- 
cenis. In 1851 he became Minister of Com- 
merce and Agriculture, and after the coup 
@état was elected as a government candidate 
to the Corps Législatif, of which he became 
one of the vice-presidents. In 1865 he re- 
plaeed the Duc de Morry on several occasions 
as president, having been reélected in 1857 
and 1863 for his department. From 1867 he 
was always appointed President of the Corps 
Législatif. When in 1869 the Emperor pro- 
moted M. Jéréme David, one of the vice-presi- 
dents, to be Grand Officer of the Legion of 
Honor, M. Schneider resigned his post, but re- 
sumed it upon the declaration of the Emperor 
disclaiming any intentions ascribed to the nom- 
ination by M. Schneider. He was created a 
Grand Officer of the Legion of Honor in 1857, 
and decorated with the Grand Cross in 1868; 
was from 1845 a member of the General Coun- 
cil of Manufacturers, for which he drew up 
several reports. He had also been a Governor 
of the Bank of France, and President of the 
Société Générale. 

SEIDL, Jonann Gasrret, an Austrian poet 
‘and archeologist, born June 21, 1805; died 
July 16,1875. He studied law, was appointed 
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professor in the gymnasium in Cilli in 1829, 
and in 1840 went to Vienna as custodian of the 
coin and antiquarian cabinet. His works, both 
in prose and poetry, are very numerous. His 
poems were very popular. He _ published 
‘‘ Gedichte in niederésterreichischer Mundart”’ 
(fourth edition, 1844), ‘ Dichtungen” (8 vols., 
1826-28), ‘‘ Bifolien” (fifth edition, 1855), 
“‘ Liedertafel”’ (1840), ‘* Lieder der Nacht” 
(second edition, 1851), and ‘‘ Natur und Herz” 
(third edition, 1859). He also published some 
plays. The best known of these were “‘ Das 
erste Veilchen,” ‘‘ Die Unzertrennlichen,” 
‘Das letzte Fensterl’n,” and “ Drei Jahre nach 
dem letzten Fensterl’n.” The two latter pieces 
were produced with great success. Among his 
novels, ‘‘ Pentameron ” (1848) is probably best 
known. 

SELWYN, Rev. Wi11am, an English minis- 
ter, born in 1806; died April 24, 1875. He was 
educated at Eton and St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated in 1828, He held 
in succession the rectory of Branston and the 
viearage of Melbourne, was appointed to a can- 
onry in Ely Chapel in 1833, Margaret Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Cambridge in 
1855, and in 1859 chaplain to the Queen. He 
wrote: ‘‘ Hore Hebraice ” (1848), “‘ The Prin- 
ciples of Cathedral Reform” (1848), “Two 
Charts of Prophecy” (1848), ‘‘ Notes on the 
Revision of the Authorized Version of the Bi- 
ble” (1856), ‘‘ Critical Notes on the Septu- 
agint ”’ (1856), and ‘* Thoughts on Holy Scrip- 
ture” (1864). 

SMITH, Mrs. Grrrit, died at Peterborough, 
N. Y., on the 6th of March. She was the daugh- 
ter of Mr. William Fitzhugh, of Hagerstown, 
Md., where she was born January 11, 1805. 
She was married to Mr. Smith when only 17 
years old. She heartily codperated with her 
husband in his political ‘and charitable views 
and exertions. For halfacentury she presided 
over the indiscriminate and ceaseless hospitali- 
ties of the Smith Mansion at Peterborough. She 
was equally attentive to the fugutive slave and 
distinguished guest. Some of the borrowers 
and beggars who were naturally attracted to 
Peterborough by the large wealth of Mr. Smith, 
upon his refusal to aid them, learned to appeal to 
Mrs. Smith, who did not often send anybody 
empty away. The home charities were left 
pretty much to herself, while Mr. Smith gave 
much of his attention to the distant objects of 
his bounty. For miles around the village the 
poor and needy, whether worthy or unworthy, 
were supplied annually under her direction with 
loads of flour, beef, poultry, blankets, garments, 
and a good deal of money. Highly cultivated, 
excelling in recitations from the poets, and skill- 
ful in music and song, she yet loved to steal out 
with her knitting-work in hand and take tea 
with humble neighbors, in order to find out and 
supply their wants. Mrs. Smith was greatly 
beloved by the people of Madison County. She 
left two children, Colonel Green Smith and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Smith Miller, : | 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. The Legislature of 
this State, in accordance with the adjournment 
taken in December, 1874, for a recess, resumed 
their session on the 12th of January, 1875, when 
Governor Chamberlain sent to that body his 
special message concerning the affairs and 
wants of the State. 

He takes notice that the heads of public 
oftices and institutions have generally failed to 
furnish him at the proper time with the annual 
reports which the law requires of them, stating, 
“ Even at this late day, nearly two months and 
a half after the close of the last fiscal year, and 
seven weeks after the annual meeting of the 
General Assembly, I have barely been able to 
obtain several of the most important reports in 
time to make a brief and imperfect examination 
of them.” As the delay of such reports can- 
not but be hurtful to the public service, the 
Governor urges the Legislature to remedy the 
evil by removing its cause, from whatever 
source it may proceed. 

On January 12th, the first day of the re- 
opened session, the following resolution was 
introduced, subsequently adopted and acted 
upon in the Senate concerning one of its mem- 
bers: ‘‘ That a special commission of three be 
appointed to investigate and report within ten 
days on the charges made against T. C. An- 
drews, Senator from Orangeburg, in the alleged 
confession of one John L. Humbert, late Treas- 
urer of Orangeburg County, and published in 
the Daily News and Courier of the city of 
Charleston.” 

The committee proceeded to Orangeburg, 
where they took the testimony of the County 
Treasurer. He confirmed his statement impli- 
cating Senator Andrews; and would have 
placed in their hands the written proofs of the 
Senator’s pecuniary transactions with him by 
using the County Treasury’s money, but was 
not allowed to go to his house, even escorted, 
to obtain the papers. He was then in prison 
awaiting his trial on the charge of having mis- 
applied the county funds intrusted to him. He 
was afterward convicted on his own confes- 
sion as wellas other evidence, and sentenced to 
the State-prison. The committee heard also 
the testimony of Senator Andrews, besides that 
of some other witnesses. In order to facilitate 
the collection of evidence, the number of its 
members was subsequntly increased from three 
to five. 
~ On February 5, 1875, they made their report, 
submitting also the evidence which they had 
collected. In this report they unanimously 
express their conviction that ‘‘ the conduct and 
transactions of Senator T. OC. Andrews with 
John L. Humbert, County Treasurer, of Orange- 
burg, in his office and official character, have 
been highly improper and unbecoming a Sena- 
tor.’ Only in the punishment to be inflicted 
they disagree: three of them recommending 
that Senator Andrews should be expelled from 
the Senate; two, that a resolution of censure 
be passed by the Senate upon his conduct. 
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The matter was taken up for action on the 
11th of February, when, in accordance with 
the two different recommendations made by 
the majority and minority of the committee in 
their united report, two different resolutions 
were offered for adoption. 

An animated debate then took place on the 
resolution for expulsion, in which all the Sena- 
tors participated, except Mr. Andrews, who 
was present, with the final result that, on the 
resolution for expulsion being put to vote, two- 
thirds of the votes being necessary for its adop- 
tion, it was rejected by a very large majority— 
yeas 12, nays 19. 

The question of taking a vote on the resolu- 
tion for censure being then in order, some 
Senators successively moved to lay it on the 
table, and to indefinitely postpone; several 
among them regarding it inconsistent, useless, 
and unjust to proceed to censure a man for 
what he had just been declared not guilty of, 
and acquitted. The resolution for censure was 
then withdrawn by its author, and Mr. An- 
drews continued to occupy his seat in the Sen- 
ate unreproached. 

Under a joint resolution, introduced and 
adopted in the Senate on February 3, 1875, 
and concurred in by the House, a special joint 
committee of seven was appointed “to ascer- 
tain what bonds of the State have been funded 
under the act to reduce the volume of the pub- 
lic debt, and provide for the payment of the 
same ; what interest coupons have been funded 
under the said act; also whether the funds for 
the payment of interest, raised under the said 
act, have been kept separate and apart from 
all other funds, as provided for in the said act 
and as otherwise provided by law.” 

In execution of the duty assigned them, the 
committee examined the books of the Treas- 
urer’s office, heard his sworn testimony and 
that of others connected with his and the 
Controller-General’s department, and, on Feb- 
ruary 24th, submitted to the General Assembly 
a full report of their investigations. The, sub- 
stance of their findings, in reference to the 
three points specified in the resolution, is as 
follows: That, of the $2,473,384.93 of bonds 
funded by the State Treasurer up to the time 
of the investigation, $978,500 belong to a class 
which, in the united judgment of the Senate, 
as expressed by a unanimous vote on February 
4, 1875, should not have been funded at all; 
that, of the amount of interest coupons funded 
by the State Treasurer, $454,021 should not 
have been funded, and that the funding of them 
was a fraud upon the State,” and that the 
funds provided for the payment of interest 
raised under the funding act “have not been 
kept by the State Treasurer separate and 
apart, as provided for in the said act, and as 
otherwise provided by law.” 

By a written communication, dated Februa- 
ry 25, 1875, the State Treasurer requested the 
General Assembly to suspend all discussion on 
the report of the special joint committee on 
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his acts till March 1st, when he would present 
a written reply to the said report in all its 
parts. He did so on the day named, and his 
reply was read tothe General Assembly at the 
sitting of March 3d. In it the State Treasurer 
passes in review all the statements and con- 
clusions set down by the investigating com- 
mittee against him, in regard to fact as well as 
law, refuting them at length and in detail. 
_At the conclusion he says, among other things, 
“In submitting this reply, I say distinctly that 
I ask no favor, nor any immunity from the full 
responsibility for my acts.” 

In the debate which took place after the 
reading of the Treasurer’s reply, and which 
was continued on the next and following days, 
almost all the members of the Lower House, 
with very few exceptions, expressed their 
opinion to be that, in the charges preferred by 
the investigating committee against the Treas- 
urer, there was no sufficient ground for im- 
peachment. A motion was made to address 
the Governor, and ask the removal of the State 
Treasurer from his office for neglect of duty, 
and for assuming to interpret at his discretion 
the law directing the course to be pursued in 
the performance of his official duties; which 
motion was agreed to. A resolution to that 
effect was adopted March 6th in the House of 
Representatives, by a vote of yeas 92, nays 
20, and concurred in by the Senate—yeas 19, 
nays 6—on the same day. 

The joint committee appointed to prepare 
the address: reported it on March 10th. The 
document recites that the General Assembly, 
‘“by a vote of two-thirds of each House, and in 
the execution of the authority vested in them 
under section 4 of Article VII. of the con- 
stitution of the State,” address the Governor, 
and ask that F. L. Cardozo be removed from 
the office of State Treasurer, on the following 
two charges: 


Cuarce 1, That the said F. L. Cardozo, State 
Treasurer, has been guilty of misconduct and irregu- 
larity in the administration of his office. 


To this charge six specifications are append- 
ed, taken from the points made against him in 
the previous report of the investigating com- 
mittee, with reference to his having funded 
bonds and interest coupons which should not 
have been funded, and to his not having kept 
the State funds separate and apart. 


Cuarce 2. That the said F. L. Cardozo, State 
trata has been guilty of willful neglect of 
uty. 


To this charge one specification is appended, 
namely : 


That whereas it is provided, by section 33 of 
Chapter XII. of the Revised Statutes, that “the 
Treasurer shall, at the end of every month, report 
to the Controller-General an accurate statement of 
the cash transactions of the Treasury of every de- 
partment,” yet the said F. L. Cardozo, State Treas- 
urer, has, since the 31st of October, 1874, wholly 
omitted to report to the Controller-General any 
statement of the cash transactions of the Treasury. 
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To the tenor of this address the committee 
subjoined the recommendation— 

That a copy of the charges be served upon the 
Treasurer, and that he be required to appear be- 
fore both Houses in joint saan on Tuesday, the 
16th instant, to make answer to the same. 


The committee also promised to submit rules 
of procedure in due time. 

This report was presented to each of the 
two Houses separately, and, after discussion, 
adopted in both. The rules and regulations to 
govern the proceedings of the trial were sub- 
mitted, and, after deliberation, adopted. 

By a letter, under date of March 12th, the 
State Treasurer requested of the Legislature a 
postponement of the hearing of the case for 
ten days, that his counsel might have time to 
prepare his defense. His request was voted 
upon in the Senate, and rejected—yeas 7, 
nays 17. 

At the request of the Treasurer’s counsel, 
consisting of three distinguished members of 
the South Carolina bar, the General Assembly, 
on the 16th of March, postponed the hearing 
of the case to the 18th. The matter was then 
argued for the defendant by his counsel. Their 
argument occupied two days. 

On March 20th, the General Assembly, each 
House by itself, deliberated on the subject, 
with the following result: The address to the 
Governor for the removal of F. L. Cardozo 
from the office of State Treasurer was, after a 
lengthy discussion, put to the vote on its adop- 
tion, and it was rejected: in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, yeas 45, nays 63; in the Senate, 
yeas 11, nays 18. 

For the purpose of filling the seat on the 
bench made vacant by the death of Judge 
John T. Green, the two Houses of the Legis- 
lature met in joint convention on February 
11, 1875. The nominees were Franklin J. 
Moses, Jr., ex-Governor of South Carolina, L. 
C. Northrop, Archibald J. Shaw, O. D. Melton, 
and W. J. Whipper. After the sixth ballot 
—in which the vote stood, Northrop 69, Shaw 
36, Moses 35—Mr. Moses stepped on the floor 
of the House, withdrew his name as a candi- 
date, and urged his supporters to cast their 
votes for Mr. Shaw, the Conservative nomi- 
nee. At the seventh ballot Mr. Shaw received, 
in consequence, 76 votes out of 136, the whole 
number cast, and was declared elected. For 
Controller-General, Thomas ©. Dunn, a mem- 
ber of the Senate, received 92 votes, and was 
declared elected. 

On March 26th the General Assembly ad- 
journed sine die. - 

Among the most important acts of a public 
character passed at this session are the follow- 
ing: 
Joint resolution to ratify the amendment to 
the constitution of the State relative to the 
terms of office of Controller - General, Sec- 
retary of State, Treasurer, Attorney-General, 
Adjutant and Inspector-General, and Superin- 
tendent of Education. 
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An act directing and requiring the publica- 
tion of monthly statements by the State Treas- 
urer, 

An act to provide for the enumeration of the 
inhabitants of the State. 

An act to declare and protect the rights of 
women and children under policies of life-insur- 
ance taken for their benefit. 

An act to regulate the practice of dentistry, 
and protect the people against empiricisin in 
relation thereto in the State of South Carolina. 

An act to protect and encourage stock-rais- 
ing in Soath Carolina. 

A joint resolution authorizing and directing 
the trustees of the State Orphan Asylum to re- 
move that institution from the city of Charles- 
ton to the city of Columbia, was passed. Also 
a joint resolution to remove the Asylum for 
the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind to the city 
of Columbia. ; 

_ The members of the General Assembly met 
together again for the regular session of 1875 
—'76 on the 23d of November. 
The financial condition of the State is as fol- 
lows: 
The amount of her funded debt under the 
funding act is: 


Funded in the fiscal year ending Oct. 81, 1874. $1,987,169 05 
Funded in the year ending October 31, 1875.... 5,288,343 60 


$7,220,512 65 


Total amount of contingent liabilities arising 

from State indorsement of railroad bonds. $4,792,603 20 
Deficiencies for the yeat.............cceseeeee 292,100 37 
Unpaid appropriations, .......c0ccccscceccece 864,534 08 


The receipts for the last fiscal year, under 
the specific tax levies from all sources, amount- 
ed to $1,305,607.78, and the expenditures for 
all purposes, to $1,178,677.41; leaving a bal- 
ance in the Treasury of $126,390.37. 

The aggregate value of the taxable property 
in the State, assessed for the fiscal year ending 
October 31, 1875; was $143,326,135, consisting 
of $88,177,218 of real estate, $46,791,006 of 
personal property, and $8,357,911 of railroad 
property. 

The entire amount of the taxable property 
possessed in 1874 was, $145,143,023, consisting 


of $90,095,407 of real estate, and $55,047,616. 


of personal property. 

A large portion of the personal property 
taxed in the new assessment represents prop- 
erty which in former years has escaped taxa- 
ation. 

Out of the $1,555,201, taxes charged by the 
several auditors against the various county 
treasurers for the year, there was only $12,- 
519.47 returned nulla bona. The amount of 
such returns in 1874 was above $40,000; and 
in 1873 it exceeded $51,000. 

The appropriation for legislative expenses in 
the last fiscal year was reduced to $150,000 
from $190,000 in the previous year. The cost 
of each'regular session during the period be- 
- tween 1868 and 1873 averaged about $320,000. 
That of 1871-"72 amounted alone to $617,234. 

Besides these legislative expenses, which 
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might be called ordinary, a great deal of money 
was annually paid out of the public Treasury 
for the Legislature under the name of contin- 
gent expenses. The great extravagance which 
in former years prevailed in regard to these 
expenses is now largely reduced. 

The floating indebtedness of the State is con- 
sidered a matter of difficult liquidation. It re- 
quires great circumspection and judgment to 
select and pass upon the claims of which such 
debt is composed. ; 

Public instruction seems to have satisfacto- 
rily progressed during the last scholastic year. 
The aggregate number of youths between six 
and sixteen years of age was 239,264, of whom 
85,566 were white, and 153,698 colored—an 
increase since 1873 of 9,162. The total attend- 
ance of both sexes and colors in the schools 
numbered 110,416: white children, 47,001 ; 
colored, 63,415; an increase of 5,678 over last 
year. 

The whole number of free common schools 
in the State was 2,580, or 227 more than in the 
previous year. 

The entire number of teachers was 2,855: 
white, 1,876; colored, 979; an increase over 
last year of 228. 

The average length of school-time in the 
year was four months and a half. 

The schoolhouses in the State numbered in 
the aggregate 2,347, an increase of 119 over 
the preceding year. 

The condition of the State University appears 
to have been improved. The whole number 
of students who attended it during the year 
ending October 31, 1875, was 233, classified as 
follows: In the preparatory department, 102; 
law, 20; medicine, 2; academic schools, 107. 

The State Normal School is flourishing in all 
respects. 

The Agricultural College and Mechanic In- 
stitute are not in so satisfactory a condition as 
could be desired. 

The State Orphan Asylum has been removed 
from Charleston to Columbia. The number 
of its inmates in November, 1875, was 84: 
boys, 35; girls, 49. 

The State Asylum for the Insane is remark- 
ably well administered, and accomplishes the 
purpose for which it is intended. . 

The State Penitentiary is under good ad- 
ministration and discipline. The number of 
convicts therein on October 31, 1874, was 168. 
The number received during the year ending 
October 31, 1875, was 321, including 9 who 
escaped and were recaptured, making a total 
of 489 for the year. Of this number 46 were 
pardoned by Governor Moses within the month 
of November, 1874, and 16 by Governor Cham- 
berlain from that date to October 31, 1875; 
44 were discharged by expiration of sentence, 
4 by commutation of sentence, and 21 by the 
effect of the regulation allowing a deduction of 
one-twelfth from the time of sentence for good 
behavior; 24 have escaped; 6 died, one of 

‘these having been shot by a guard in an alter- 
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cation, and one drowned; and 6 who should 
prior to May 1, 1875, have been left out of the 
records as ‘‘ escaped ;’’ making a total of 162 
discharged, and leaving 322 in confinement on 
the 81st of October, 1875. Of this number 
818 are males; 4, females. 

The ports of Charleston, Hilton Head, and 
Georgetown, and the whole seaboard of South 
Carolina, were exempt in 1875 from epidem- 
ic diseases and from yellow fever. This good 
result, so far as it may depend on human 
means, is attributed chiefly to the vigilant fore- 
sight of the health-officers at the above-named 
points. Having put themselves in direct com- 
munication with Havana and Key West, where 
the yellow fever manifested itself as early as 
March, 1875, they rigidly enforced the quaran- 
tine laws in the examination of vessels coming 
from those, or other suspected, localities. 

Respecting the centennial celebration at Phil- 
adelphia, in 1876, a Joint Special Committee 
of four was appointed by the General Assem- 
bly at the previous session, ‘‘ to collect informa- 
tion of the resources of the State for represen- 
tation at the Centennial Exhibition at Philadel- 

hia.” 

: In addition to this Legislative Committee, 
Governor Chamberlain, in October, 1875, ap- 
pointed a commission, consisting of nine prom- 
inent citizens of the State, ‘‘to have in charge 
the perfecting of such arrangements as they 
may adopt for promoting and securing the 
proper representation of South Carolina—her 
resources, history, and industries—at the cen- 
tennial celebration.” 

In accordance with a concurrent resolution 
the two Houses of the General Assembly met 
in joint convention on December 16, 1875, and 
elected the following persons to office: 

For Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, 
J.J. Wright, colored. 

For Circuit Judges—First Circuit, W. J. 
Whipper; Second Circuit, P. L. Wiggins, the 
present Solicitor of the same Circuit; Third 
Circuit, Franklin J. Moses, Jr., ex-Governor 
of South Carolina; Fourth Circuit, J. P. Town- 
send; Fifth Circuit, J. Carpenter; Sixth Cir- 
cuit, Thomas J. McWey; Seventh Circuit, L. 
©. Northrop; Eighth Circuit, T. J. Cooke. 

At the announcement of some among these 
judicial elections by the Legislature, especially 
of the two relating to the First and Third Cir- 
cuits, a very great dissatisfaction manifested 
itself among a large portion of the people, Re- 
publicans as well as Democrats, throughout the 
State, and chiefly among the residents of the 
two circuits concerned. They loudly expressed 
their unwillingness to acquiesce in the elec- 
tions made, and their determination not to 
allow the judges-elect to occupy the judicial 
seats of their circuits. 

On December 21, 1875, Governor Chamber- 
lain formally refused to issue the usual com- 
missions to F’. J. Moses, Jr., and W. J. Whipper, 
as Judges-elect for the Third and First Circuits 


respectively, taking the ground that, as the 
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terms of the present incumbents do not expire 
till after the next general election in 1876, the 
General Assembly had no right to elect their 
successors. 

In approbation of this action of the Goy- 
ernor, the president of the Charleston Chamber 
of Commerce, the presidents of five banks, and 
seven among the leading commercial firms in 
that city, on December 22d, signed an address 
to him, saying: ‘“‘ We tender you, for the com- 
munity of Charleston and the State, our thanks 
for your action in refusing to sign the commis- 
sions. We will do all we can to sustain you in 
what you have done.” 

On December 24th a call was signed by a 
large number of the citizens of the town of 
Sumter, in which F. J. Moses, Jr., was born 
and grew up, inviting their fellow-citizens of 


the county to assemble in public meeting on. 


sales-day in January, ‘‘to take action upon the 
election of judges, and to uphold Governor 
Chamberlain in his course in relation thereto,” 

On December 26th a public meeting was held 
at Charleston, which is in the First Circuit, for 
the purpose of taking action against the judi- 
cial elections by the Legislature for the First 
and Third Circuits. The meeting had an un- 
usually large attendance from within and out- 
side the city, and was addressed by several 
prominent citizens. A platform was read and 
adopted by it as if with one voice, in which, 
besides some resolutions approving the above- 
stated action of the Governor, and promising 
to stand by him in it, there are the two fol- 
lowing: 

Resolwed, That as citizens of this State we protest 


against the action of the General Assembly in elect-- 


ing as judges men so notoriously corrupt as W. J. 
Whipper and F. J. Moses, Jr., and avow our deter- 
mination to resist it to the end. 

2. That we protest score the continuance in office 
of legislators so regardless of duty, and so reckless 
of the character, the peace, and the prosperity of the 
State, and we will use every effort to drive them from 
power. 


These resolutions were formally approved 
and indorsed by the bar of Orangeburg on 
December 28th, when a number of its mem- 
bers signed an address to the Governor, in- 
forming him of their action. 


At the end of December, 1875, the Republi- — 


cans held a mass-meeting in Charleston, for 
the purpose of sustaining the action of the 
General Assembly in the judicial elections for 
the First and Third Circuits. It is stated that 
the bulk of the colored people of Charleston 
did not attend this meeting. 

The judges-elect for those two circuits pro- 
tested on their part against the action of the 
Governor in refusing to sign their commissions, 
and expressed their determination not to wait, 
but to apply to the Supreme Oourt for protec- 
tion against the Governor by a writ of manda- 
mus. 

The State census taken in 1875, in compli- 
ance with the law enacted at the previous ses- 
sion for that purpose, was completed in No- 
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vember the same year. It gives South Caro- 
lina an aggregate population of 925,145, the 
two races included; and sets the number of 
their respective voters at 74,199 for the whites, 
and 110,744 for the negroes; the colored voters 
exceeding the white by more than 86,000. 
Compared with the United States census of 
1870, which gives South Carolina a total popu- 
lation, white and black, of 705,606, the State 
census of 1875 makes her people increase in 
five years at the rate of above 30 per centum. 
During the ten years from 1860 to 1870, on 
account of the late civil war, there was no in- 
crease of population, but a loss of 0.56 per cent. 
In the preceding ten years, between 1850 and 
1860, her gain in population was 5.27 per cent. 
SPAIN, a kingdom of Southern. Europe. 
King, Alfonso XII., born November 28, 1857, 
proclaimed King December 30, 1874. The 
‘area of Spain is 195,774 square miles; the 
population in 1870 was 16,835,506. The area 
’ of the Spanish colonies* was 117,209 square 
miles; the population, 8,093,610. 
' The movement of population from 1865 to 
1870 was as follows: 


INCLUDING STILLBORN) . 
YEAR, | Marriages. Stillborn ea id 
Births. Deaths. “ 
1SGR a wees 621,050 538,580 5,650 §3,470 
18662295 bier aaiciss. 618,981 463,684 5,288 | 155,297 
Bt Sa a eae 24,212 487,151 5,560 | 187,061 
pa Jal (ae | Aires 579,563 548,690 4,822 80,878 
TSORR seed) ts wes 602,287 550,560 5,206 51,727 
TSTGe Fee LO ie ine cke Oo PRs ceca ° 90,117 


The budget for the financial year 187475 
estimates the revenue and the expenditure as 
follows (value expressed in pesetas, 1 peseta 
= 19.3 cts.): 


REVENUE \ j 
1. Direct taxes........ fs alte Bian Sat « 0 oe Rp SMG 151,184,565 
$. Tailiedot tametes ii vcs heeecavancpecseaveees 110,826,986 
8. Stamps and state monopolies...............-. 132,710,872 
4. Receipts from national domain............. «- 57,912,771 
5. Receipts from the Philippine Islands......... 2,962,902 
6. Indemnification of war from Morocco......... 1,756,275 
7. Arrears of preceding financial years........... 23,819,580 
8. Exemption from military service............. 63,620,800 


544,794,751 
64,746,390 


609,541,141 


ee ee | 


EXPENDITURE, 
RY CRNSE MABRY 5 ae pay os Seb ores pin dere cm cleo ds vidanat 2,996,667 
2. Presidency of the Executive................. 827,592 
Be Mag ALCUG Us 5 scsi adder op edusicweesicinvcess 796,704 
MBEMNNOCUCOUUs cc cic cias Sie wots halle dis ab ele c Vols 48,898,851 
WOM ire Sarl ohalaay <Kid'ns «,acinie «s nnncificch 1,032,920 
PPC OIOUB Sacer cc ctls peg ee opin isle Sic 6c aie o's 81,503,049 
%. Presidency of Ministerial Council............ 818,318 
Te Sd 6 ae 8,066,518 
. “pepeleal Wi JUSTICE sc aotearoa oeleae see dives ad 2,248,2 
By) WOE aks sev eeay ty Seth s «Phi s+ oe 245,731,957 
pS OV MOTING oi vocs a ater rarest oes secs’ $2,811,776 
ET ty i THO ANGORPOT GS aad e SettAGs see yes 19,291,575 
PM AENNIRINY 2 i0'= > oon its cepa xals gaat ataaetaie es vie.c ons 86,267, 
14, Peas a g.5s dad = tency degen doe caine ice 9% 744, 
Total of the expenditure in the financial 
OME RO er. « six tos oc sue eee ae ene a 3's 510,535,943 
Arrears of the financial year 1878-74 ........ 94,589,626 
Clr GMame arse. 0. 5 dees salasisatndie Nine «6 605,125,569 


* For a detailed account of the area and population of each 
of the colonies, see ANNUAL CroLopzpra for 1874. 
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The public debt and its annual interest were, 
according to a notice published by the Govern- 
ment in the ‘‘ Guia oficial de Espafia” of 1875, 
as follows, in December, 1871, and in June, 
1875 (value expressed in reals, 1 real equal 5 
cents) : 


TIME, Capital of Debt. Interest. 


810,211,213. 
1,023,122,804 


December, 1871..........0- 


29,784,586,152 
JUNC SISTA s ss Sice cas onde 


40,431,140,882 


At the end of June, 1875, the debt had risen, 
according to an account published in one of the 
Madrid papers, to 53,000,000,000 reals. 

The Spanish army is to consist, in time of 
peace, of 91,400 men; in time of war, of 216,000 


men. The fleet, in 1874, was composed as fol- 
lows: 

NAVY. Guns. Hlorge- 

power. 
Vessels of the First Class: 

GO HOIFGIRGE oi os cad eevcts cacvscevsveatt 105 8,900 

10: screw-frigatek oi. dco cocci cecceeccecte 413 5,380 

2 wheel-steamers.......ccecerccees seeat On 1,000 

Vessels of the Second Class: 

10 wheel-steamers...2....ccccc ec ecncees 48 8,130 

10 screw-steamers............+. Wear cons 47 1,920 

2 CANEPOLtB, fais. Coe v een views scans 600 

Vessels of the Third Class: 

16 screw-steamers.........0.--.ceeeeee 89 1,660 

SS i PUNDOBEB, vice cco ce co cbicscbewes ep 85 1,400 

T-wheel-steamers......cccsiecscccsssces 18 867 

4: wheel-steaMers.e. i. dec cc as eccodewees 530 

Vessels not classified : 

DALGAINONS oasis calc s pekiweutewd «arese sss aa 810 

19 fuerzas-sutiles iis oc. eels eee ccees 19 464 

123 755 21,161 


The aggregate length of the railroads in 
operation amounted, on January 1, 1875, to 
5,444 kilometres (1 kilometre = 0.62 m.); the 
aggregate length of the telegraph-lines, on Jan- 
uary 1, 1871, to 11,754 kilometres. Cuba has 
about 640 kilometres. 

The proclamation of Prince Alfonso as King 
of Spain, which had ushered in the new year, 
was received quietly in Madrid. There seemed, 
indeed, to be a general feeling of relief that 


’ the provisional state of things was over, and a 


belief that all would go well now that a defin- 
itive Government had been established. In 
the streets there was a good deal of excite- 
ment, and the cafés were crowded. Many. 
houses were illuminated the same night, and in 
the morning flags were displayed and the bells 
were rung. At first the Radicals and Republi- 
cans were disposed to resist, but, finding no 
troops on their side, they submitted. Confer- 
ences with the principal officers of the Madrid 
garrison had taken place the previous day, 
and the artillery and engineers refused to fight 
against the prince. Sefior Sagasta telegraphed 
this intelligence to Marshal Serrano, and the 
marshal, in reply, said that he could not rely 
upon the support of his troops. Thereupon 
Sefior Sagasta resigned, after protesting. The 
ministry which was formed under the leader- 
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ship of Antonio Canovas del Castillo, on the 
last day of 1874, was as follows: Canovas del 
Castillo, President; Marquis de Molins, Minister 
of the Navy; Pedro Salavierra, Minister of 
Finance; Abelardo de Ayala, Colonial Minis- 
ter; Marquis de Orovio, Minister of Commerce 
and Public Works; Alejandro Castro, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs; Francisco de Cardenas, Min- 
ister of Justice; General Jovellar, Minister of 
War; Francisco Romero Robledo, Minister of 
the Interior. On January 3d, the ministry 
sent a circular dispatch to its diplomatic agents 
at foreign courts, notifying them of the change 
that had taken place, and instructing them to 
bring it to the notice of the governments to 
whom they wereaccredited. The King entered 
the harbor of Barcelona on January 9th, where 
he was received with great enthusiasm. After 
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passing through Valencia and other cities he 
arrived in Madrid on the 14th, where his re- 
ception was as enthusiastic as it had been on 
all parts of the route. 

He hastened to place himself on a friendly 
footing with the Pope. Immediately upon his 
entrance into Spain he asked for the blessing 
of the Pope, which was granted without delay. 
The Minister of Justice, Cardenas, soon after 
issued a circular to the cardinals, archbishops, 
and bishops, in which he stated that “a new 
era was about to begin, in which the friendly 
relations with the Holy Father, interrupted for 
a time by the injustice ‘and excesses of the im- 
mediate past, were again to be resumed, and 
the losses sustained by the Church were to be 
made good.” <A royal decree soon after or- 
dained the return of the church property, con- 
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fiscated under the previous governments, while 
the Protestant churches in Madrid were closed. 
A royal decree of February 9th revoked the 
law passed under the Republican Government 
allowing civil marriages. All such marriages 
were declared illegal, as also those entered into 
by former nuns or priests. On April 28th the 
papal nuncio Simeoni, arrived in Madrid. In 
May a decree was published permitting news- 
papers to discuss all constitutional questions, 
and authorizing public meetings of all legal 
parties. A meeting of former ministers, dep- 
uties, and senators, resolved to restore the 
party of the ‘‘ Union Liberal” as it had been 
founded in the time of O'Donnell, with the 
same political principles, and the unconditional 
recognition of the monarchy of Alfonso XII. 
On May 27th a meeting of three hundred and 
forty-one members of the former Senate of 
Spain was held in Madrid. Of these, two hun- 
dred and thirty-eight had sent in written ad- 


hesions to the Government of Alfonso XII. 
Resolutions were passed advocating the union 
of all the monarchical parties, with a view to 
support parliamentary government and the 
constitutional rule of the young King. It was 
also resolved that a sub-committee should be 
formed to draw up a political programme, to 
be submitted on a future occasion. In the be- 
ginning of June, General Jovellar resigned his 
position as Minister of War, to take command 
of the Army of the Centre, and General Primo 
de Riverda took his place. In July the com- 
mission of nine members, appointed to prepare 
the draft of a new constitution for the king- 
dom of Spain, concluded their labors. The 
draft opened with a declaration of individual 
and religious liberty. The Legislature is to 
consist of a Senate and Chamber of Deputies. 
The Senate shall be composed of three hun- 
dred members, of whom one-third are heredi- 
tary, one-third appointed by the crown, and 
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one-third elected by corporations. All grandees 
of Spain, possessing an income of over fifty 
thousand pesetas, are also entitled to a seat in 
the Senate. The Chamber of Deputies is to be 
elected for five years, one deputy for fifty 
thousand inhabitants. The King has the right 
to dissolve the Chamber and the elective sen- 
ators, and new elections are to take place with- 
in three months. The King also appoints the 
President and Vice-President of the Senate, 
and has an absolute veto. The magistracy is 
to be irremovable. At the beginning of Sep- 
tember the three ministers, Castro, Cardenas, 
and Orovio, who represented the ultra-royal- 
ists, being averse to the maintenance of univer- 
sal suffrage, sent in their resignation in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of Sefior Canovas, who 
urged that the Government ought to respect 
the state of affairs legally established, and leave 
to the future Cortes the task of modifying the 
’ electoral law, if any alteration should then be 
considered necessary. After a session of six 
‘hours, in which Canovas tried to prevent a 
rupture, the whole ministry resigned. The 
King thereupon requested Sefior Canovas to 
form a new cabinet, but he declined the task 
on the ground that, having for a long time 
presided over a cabinet which represented the 
conciliation of the old parties, he ought not to 
remain in power at the head of one party only. 
King Alfonso consequently expressed his grati- 
tude to the late premier, and intrusted Gen- 
eral Jovellar with the formation of a new 
ministry, which was, on Sept. 11th, constituted 
as follows: President of the Council and Min- 
ister of War, General Jovellar; Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Aleala Galiano; Minister of 
Justice, Calderon Collantes; Minister of Ma- 
rine, Duran y Lira; Ministér of Finance, Sa- 
lavierra; Minister: of the Interior, Romero 
Robledo ; Minister of Public Works, Martin 
Herrera ; and Minister of Colonies, Ayala. 

In a circular note to the bishops, the papal 
nuncio, Mgr. Simeoni, demanded religious unity 
and the execution of the Concordat of 1851, 
and called attention to the fact that otherwise 
the good feeling existing between the Vatican 
and the cabinet would be disturbed. The Con- 
cordat of 1851 enforced the principle of reli- 
gious exclusiveness to its utmost extent. The 
Oatholic religion is declared the only ruling 
one in Spain, while every other religion is pro- 
hibited. The other articles have reference 

_ to the schools and to the sale of obnoxious 
books. In reply to a Spanish note called forth 
by Cardinal Simeoni’s cireular, the Vatican 
further stated that it did not desire to embar- 
rass the new Spanish Government; it parti- 
cularly wished to assist it, but only by such 
means as would be truly efficacious, and which 
would not permit the rupture of that sacred 
tie which has always been the glory of Spain. 
Religious unity, which was now sought to be 
banished, could not impede the development 
of civilization, but was on the contrary its true 
beacon. 


It was the duty of the papacy to 
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combat not civilization, which was brought 
forward merely as a pretext, but the corrup- 
tion invading the hearts of nations. In ad- 
hering to the positions taken, the papacy 
believed it rendered great service not only to 
the Spanish Government, but to all Spain. 
The conduct of the papal nuncio and of the 
Vatican must be regarded from this point of 
yiew. But, if Spain, moved by extreme neces- 
sity, wished to draw up an understanding on 
the same principles under another form, the 
papacy would be open to negotiation, with 
the object of introducing acceptable modifica- 
tions into the Concordat. After each one had 
declared its views, it was to be seen how far 
the Vatican could accept the draft of the new 
constitution. In conclusion the Vatican ac- 
cepted the declaration of the Spanish Govern- 
ment that it was desirous of coming to an un- 
derstanding, and stated that instructions to 
negotiate had been given the nuncio at Ma- 
drid. On November. 28th King Alfonso came 
of age, being eighteen years old. The day 
was celebrated in various ways. On Decem- 
ber 2d another ministerial change occurred. 
The following new ministers entered their 
offices on that day: Canovas del Castillo, Pres- 
ident of the Ministerial Council; Calderon 
Collantes, Minister of Foreign Affairs; Martin 
Herrera, Minister of Justice; and Torreno, 
Minister of Public Works. The other heads 
of departments remained unchanged. On De- 
cember 22d General Jovellar resigned his posi- 
tion as Minister of War, in order to accept the 
position of Captain-General of Cuba, and Gen- 
eral Ceballos was appointed in his place. 

At the close of the year a royal decree was 
promulgated, convoking the Cortes for Feb- 
ruary 15, 1876. Deputies and Senators were 
to be elected by universal suffrage on this oc- 
casion only. The elections were to commence 
on the 20th of January in Spain. The decree 
further provided that the towns in Biscay and 
Navarre, which would be free from the pres- 
ence of hostile factions, should elect deputies 
and senators for the parts of those provinces 
occupied by the enemy. Another decree was 
issued imposing penalties upon the press for 
attacks upon the King, the royal family, and 
the constitutional monarchy, and instituting a 
tribunal composed of three judges, in each of 
the royal courts, to try newspaper offenses. 

The proclamation of Alfonso as King of. 
Spain had no effect on the Carlist movement. 
The following official dispatch was issued from 
the Carlist headquarters: ‘‘The Alfonsist p7o- 
nunciamiento produces no change in the Carlist 
situation. There is no defection in the Carlist 
army. The Carlist army will be strengthened 
and that of the enemy weakened by the change. 
As heretofore, the contest must be decided by 
the armies in the field.” On January 13th a 
battle took place at Santa Coloma de Farnes, 
in which the united Carlist bands of the prov- 
ince of Gerona, under the command of Saballs, 
Huguet, and others, were completely routed, 
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The Carlists’ loss was seventy dead, while the 
Government troops only lost six dead and 
thirty-two wounded. Upon his arrival in the 
Basque provinces, King Alfonso issued a proc- 
lamation to the inhabitants, calling upon them 
to lay down their arms, and offering a pardon 
to all those who would submit to his authority. 
In consequence, defections from the Carlist 
army became quite frequent. Toward the end 
of January.a general advance of the Govern- 
ment troops toward Pampeluna took place. 
In the beginning of February they succeeded 
in relieving this city, which had been besieged 
by the Carlists for five months, and in taking 
from the latter Puente del Reina, and other 
strong places, and forcing them to retire to 
Estella. Owing to extreme carelessness, how- 
ever, on the part of the Government troops, 
the Carlists succeeded in recapturing Lacar, 
thus enabling them to bring their artillery 
safely to Estella. Ii the mean while, General 
‘Loma, in Guipuzcoa, also. continued to ad- 
vance, and occupied the whole coast up to 
Zumaya, from which city he drove the Car- 
lists, pursuing them to Cestona. In February, 
several changes were made in the Army of the 
North. General Laserna was replaced by Gen- 
eral de Quesada y Mathews, in the command 
of that army, and General Echeverria took 
command of the Second Corps of the Army of 
the North, in place of General Prima de Ri- 
verda, who had only held that position since 
January, while General Echague was appoint- 
ed to the chief command of the Army of the 
Centre. On February 26th the Carlists made 
a severe attack on Bilbao, but were repulsed, 
with considerable loss. In March the Carlist 
cause suffered a severe loss in the defection of 
General Cabrera, one of its oldest partisans. 
He published an appeal to the Oarlists, calling 
upon them to lay down their arms, stating that 
the country imperatively demanded peace. 
Appended to the appeal was a convention, 
offered by the Madrid ministry and accepted 
by Cabrera. It provided that the Basque and 
Navarre provinces which submitted to King 
Alfonso within a month should enjoy their 
Jueros as they existed before the present war ; 
that all Carlist civil and military appointments 
and decorations, after having been duly proved 
before Cabrera, should be recognized, their 
holders being incorporated in the Alfonsist 
army and civil service, but that. this privilege 
should not extend to persons who did not sub- 
mit within a month after the publication of the 
convention. Cabrera was to have the right 
of proposing appointments, decorations, or re- 
wards, to officers who, without exercising an 
active command, had deserved this favor by 
their conduct under present circumstances. 
The Madrid Government would undertake, in 
concert with the Cortes, to make good the 
material damage sustained by communities and 
individuals in districts then the theatre of war. 
Immediately after the appearance of this docu- 
ment only eight Carlist officers took advantage 
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of the convention and submitted to King Alfon- 
so; but as the year progressed the defections 
from the Carlist army increased to an alarming 
extent. Serious differences also arose between 
Don Carlos and the Carlist Council for Na- 
varre. The Navarrese Junta left Estella and 
established itself at San Esteban, near the 
French frontier. The Carlists at Renteria, 
Oyarzum, and around Bilbao, hoisted a flag of 
truce and fraternized with the royal troops. 
The defection of General Cabrera caused Don 
Carlos to proceed with great severity against 
any other of his generals suspected of treason. 
Thus, General Lizarraga, one of the most prom- 
inent leaders of the Carlist cause, was arrested 
in Catalonia in March. During the month of 
March the Government troops continued to 
advance at various points. In Catalonia Gen- 
eral Campos captured the city of Olot, taking 
300 prisoners, and soon after gained another 
decisive victory at Ridaura. In April the Gov- 
ernment made a new levy of troops, at which 
the total number of recruits obtained was 48,- 
000. During the month of April the war con- 
tinued with varying success. In the begin- 
ning of April the Carlists were defeated in an 
engagement near Tolosa in Guipuzcoa, while, 
a few days after, the royal troops lost Fort 
Aspe, near Santander, with 200 prisoners and 
four guns. Toward the latter part of the month 
a portion of the Carlist forces on the frontier 
of Navarre revolted against their leaders. They 
demanded peace, and submission to the Gov- 
ernment of King Alfonso. In May a report, 
stated to be official, was published, of the Car- 
list forces in the provinces of Navarre, Biscay, 
Guipuzcoa, Alaya, and Castile. In this re- 
port, the total number of men was stated at 
40,029, but, as nether the Basque Tercios, nor 


-Jamdesa’s brigade, nor Dorregaray’s two bat- 


talions were reckoned, Don Carlos’s army at 
that time could not, according to this report, 
be much less than 50,000 men. In May the 
Carlists shelled Guetaria and did great dam- 
age. The fire was returned from the fort and 
five men-of-war in the harbor, which forced 
the Carlists to retire with great loss. The 
Government forces soon gained another impor- 
tant victory at Montserrat. They captured 
the formidable positions of the Carlists on that 
mountain, with a loss of only 93 killed ang 

wounded. During May General Cabrera raise 

a force of about 600 former Carlists for King 
Alfonso, which he placed under the command of 
Aguirre, a formerly well-known Carlist chief. 
Toward the close of May the Government 
troops under General Montenegro drove the 
Carlists under Dorregaray from their fortifica- 
tions at Alcora, in Valencia. The Oarlists lost 
about 100 killed and 320 wounded, and retired 
toward Lucerna. The Carlists were also de- | 
feated -with considerable loss at Balaguer, in 
Lerida. In June General Jovellar was ap-— 
pointed to the command of the Army of the 
Centre. By withdrawing troops from differ- 

ent parts of the country, and especially from 
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the northwest, he got together about 40,000 
men. He then entered upon a decisive cam- 
paign against Dorregaray. On June 19th 
General Martinez Campos succeeded in cross- 
ing the river Ebro, notwithstanding the fact 
that a heavy fire was kept up upon his forces 
by the Carlists. By this movement he estab- 
lished communication with General Jovellar. 
Shortly after, the important Carlist fortress of 
Miravet, on the river Ebro, after a siege of 
several days, was surrendered unconditionally 
to General Campos, with 39 officers and 550 
men. Four cannon and a quantity of war- 
material were also captured. In the latter 
part of June the fleet on the northern coast 


bombarded with considerable effect the Carlist 
ports of Berme, Madaca, Matrico, and Deva. 
On June 29th General Jovellar gained a deci- 
Sive victory over the united forces of Dorre- 
garay, Cucula, and Villalain, after which the 


Carlists retreated in great disorder toward 


Cantavieja. On July 2d General Martinez 
Campos, with the Army of Catalonia, effected 
a junction with Jovellar, and the combined 
forces then proceeded to attack Oantavieja. 
Three batteries were established 400 metres 
from Cantavieja, with which Jovellar shelled 
the town. Dorregaray’s army, feeling incapa- 
ble of resisting an attack of the Alfonsist forces, 
left Cantavieja, and, crossing the river Ebro, 
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marched into Catalonia. Two thousand pris- 
oners were taken at Cantavieja. By the re- 
treat of Dorregaray, four provinces were 
cleared of the Carlists. In the province of 
Barcelona, the royalists suffered a defeat at 
Molino del Rey on June 25th. In the begin- 
ning of July Saballs, who had commanded the 


. Carlists at Molino del Rey, was defeated with 


great loss at La Junquera, in Gerona. On 
July 6th General Martinez Campos sailed with 
his army for Catalonia, while General Jovellar, 
with the main body of the Alfonsists, recrossed 
the Ebro in pursuit of Dorregaray, who, with 
7,000 men, had vainly attempted to cross the 
river Cinca. In the mean while the Alfonsist 
generals, Quesada and Loma, forced the Car- 
list positions at Trevino, and sent Tello to re- 
lieve Vittoria, in the province of Alava. Many 
Carlists wene killed in these movements,. and 
40 were captured. On July 7th Vittoria was 
released, and was entered by the Alfonsists. 
On July 19th the Fort Collado del Alpuente, 
the last Carlist stronghold on the Ebro, sur- 


rendered to General Salamanca. Toward the 
end of July, General Martinez Campos took 
the town of Seo d’Urgel, in Lerida, by assault, 
and then besieged the citadel to which Lizar- 
raga had retired with 8,000 men. In August 
a new levy of 100,000 men was made, and the 
recruits ordered to join their regiments by the 
end of October. During the month of August 
the siege of Seo d’Urgel progressed steadily. 
Reénforcements sent out by the Carlists to re- 
lieve the town were repulsed. On the 21st 
General Campos was joined by General Jove- 
llar, who assumed direction of the siege. The 
garrison hoisted a flag of truce on the 24th, 
and surrendered on the 27th. The royalists 
took 820 prisoners, of which about 100 were 
officers, and captured 87 cannon. The Car- 
lists’ loss during the siege was 40 killed and 100 
wounded, while the royalists lost about 800 
killed and wounded. During September and 
October several minor engagements took place, 
which generally resulted in favor of the Gov- 
ernment. In Catalonia General Delatre suc- 
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ceeded in completely dispersing the last rem- 
nants of the Carlists. In October the Carlists 
again bombarded San Sebastian, doing great 
damage. Toward the close of the year the 
defection from the Carlist ranks increased to 
an alarming extent. Every day brought new 
reports of whole bands of Carlists who had 
crossed over into France, or submitted to the 
King’s officers. The dissensions in the Carlist 
army also gained ground. Thus, Generals Dor- 
regaray and Saballs were arrested and tried by 
a court-martial for compromising the Carlist 
position in Catalonia. 

In the early part of November Don Carlos 
wrote a letter to King Alfonso, offering his 
services in case of a war with the United 
States. The letter was as follows: 

The attitude of President Grant is a prelude to 
war between Spain and the United States if you do 
not recognize the independence of Cuba. The revo- 
lution which you represent is responsible for this 
parricidal rebellion. Had I reigned, it would not 
have occurred; at least, not gained strength. Now, 
however, the integrity of the country is at stake 
and all her children are bound to defend it. Should 
war break out, I offer you a truce as long as the con- 
test lasts; but maintain my rights to the crown, as I 
retain the conviction that I shall one day wear it. I 
cannot send my loyal volunteers to Cuba, but I will 
defend these provinces and the Cantabrian coast, 
and will send out privateers manned by the indom- 
itable population of that coast, which will pursue the 
merchant-ships of our enemies, and perhaps chase 
them into their own harbors. If you accept the 
truce, let us pppolne representatives to settle the 
conditions. If you refuse, the world will be the 
witness that Catholic Spain has nobly done her 
duty. 

In November General Quesada, after estab- 
lishing a line of fortifications between Vittoria 
and Logrofio, and driving the Carlists from 
the entire district of Rioja, marched toward 
Pampeluna. Having captured San Oristobal 
and all the Carlist positions in the neighbor- 
hood of Pampeluna, he succeeded in relieving 
that city after three days’ hard fighting, in 
which twelve battalions of Carlists were routed 
with heavy loss. In the latter part of Novem- 
ber the Carlists again began to bombard San 
Sebastian. A cabinet council on December 2d 
decided upon the formation of two armies of 
five divisions each; one in Navarre, to be com- 
manded by General Martinez Campos; and the 
other in the Basque provinces, to be commanded 
by General Quesada. On December 14th Gen- 
eral Moriones, with 3,000 men, relieved San Se- 
bastian, and immediately set to work to clear 
Guipuzcoa of the Carlists. Shortly after, a large 
number of troops was sent to Hernani, which 
was very hard pressed by the Carlists. The 
question of the policy to be observed as to the 
return of Queen Isabella loomed up in March. 
On March 29th the Duke de Montpensier, hay- 
ing applied to the Marquis de Molino, the 
Spanish embassador in Paris, for a passport 
to Spain, the marquis declined to grant. it. 
The reason alleged for the refusal was, that if a 
passport were given to the Duke de Montpen- 
sier, ex-Queen Isabella would deem herself 
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equally entitled to one, and he added that the 
Madrid Government “ considered her return to 
Spain inopportune.” 

Toward the close of March General Concha 
made charges against General Jovellar, in his 
capacity of Minister of War, stating that, dur- 
ing his governorship of Cuba, General Concha 
was compelled to exile General Riguelme for 
an act of insubordination. The Minister of _ 
War approved this measure; but, nevertheless, 
a few days afterward, promoted General Ri- 
guelme. General Concha pointed out that the 
principle of authority thus lost prestige in 
Cuba, owing to the personal policy of General 
Jovellar, The Government found it difficult 
to defend Jovellar from these accusations. An 
old Spanish law prohibits the appointment of 
an ex-governor of a colony to any public post 
until formal inquiry has been had into his past 
administration. It was understood that, in 
General Jovellar’s case, no such inquiry had 
taken place since his return from Cuba. 

On February 27th the indemnity to be paid to 
the United States Government for the families 
of the men of the Virginius, shot by the Cuban 
authorities, was fixed at $80,000, and the rati- 
fication of the agreement was signed on March 
llth. Of this sam $45,000 was paid on April 
17th, and the remaining $35,000 on May 5th. 

In April the difficulties with Germany with 
regard to the ship Gustav, fired upon by the 
Carlists, were definitely settled by the pay- 
ment of 85,000 pesetas. 

On February 26th the King issued a decree 
revoking the educational law of October 21, 
1868. By this decree the exclusive use of the 
text-books and prospectuses in use in the 
schools and colleges during Queen Isabella’s 
time was prescribed, the independence of the 
professors curtailed, and the manner of public 
instruction was otherwise changed on a strictly 
reactionary basis. In consequence of this de- 
cree, Castelar resigned his position in the Uni- 
versity of Madrid toward the close of March, 
while soon after the Professors Giner de los 
Rios, Salmeron, the former President of the 
Republic, Azcarate, and Gonzalez Serrano 
issued protests against the action of the Goy- 
ernment. In consequence of these protests, 
the professors were deprived of their position 
and arrested, and Professor Giner was exiled. 
The rector, Sefior Pisa Pajures, who had also 
resigned, was replaced by Sefior La Fuente, 
formerly editor of a OCarlist newspaper. No 
Liberal professor would accept the post. Much 
dissatisfaction was expressed at the appoint- 
ment of Sefior La Fuente, even the students 
signing a protest against it, which was pre- 
sented to the Government. A large number 
of teachers in the provinces soon followed the 
example of the Madrid professors in protest- 
ing against the decree, and were mostly ban- 
ished. 

The insurrection in Cuba continued during 
the year with varying successes. Few engage- 
ments of any account were fought. The ad- 
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ministration of the island was changed twice 
during the year. In February, General Con- 
cha was succeeded by Count Valmaseda, who, 
resigning in December, was replaced by Gener- 
al Jovellar. In the beginning of November a 
difficulty arose with the United States, owing 
to the rights of American citizens in Cuba. A 
considerable number of notes were inter- 
changed. Great excitement was created in 
Spain, by the section of President Grant’s 
message relating to Cuba. On December 28th 
a circular was transmitted to all the European 
Governments by Mr. Fish, the Secretary of 
State of the United States, asking an expres- 
sion of the views of each foreign executive, 
regarding the question of American interven- 
tion in Cuba. 

On November 30th the Philippine Islands 
were visited by a severe tornado, in which 
250 lives .were lost and 3,800 dwellings de- 
stroyed. 

SPRAGUE, Cuartes, an American poet, 
born in Boston, Mass., in 1791, and died there 
January 21, 1875. He entered an importing 
house, first as an apprentice and then as part- 
ner. In 1820 he was appointed teller in the 
State Bank, and in 1825 was elected cashier of 
the Globe Bank, holding that position till 1865, 
when on account of advancing.age he deemed 
it his duty to retire. Mr. Sprague first attract- 
ed notice as a poet in 1821, when he won a 
prize offered for the best prologue at the open- 
ing of the Park Theatre in New York. He bore 
off six times in succession like honors against 
all competitors. These dramatic poems secured 
for him immediate and lasting reputation. In 
1820 he delivered a poem on “ Curiosity” be- 
fore the Phi Beta Kappa Society in Cambridge. 
This has been pronounced his best production. 
It was afterward published in Calcutta as an 
original work by a British officer; and then re- 
printed in London, where it was much praised 
in some of the literary newspapers. On the 4th 
of July, 1825, he pronounced an oration before 
the citizens of Boston, written in a style of ani- 
mated and popular eloquence. In 1827 he gave 
an address before the Massachusetts ‘‘ Society 
for the Suppression of Intemperance.” His 
prologues have been pronounced by a critic the 
best which have been written since the time of 
Pope; and yet these are said to be surpassed by 
his domestic pieces. ‘‘The Brothers,” ‘I See 
Thee Still,” ‘‘The Family Meeting,” ‘ Lines to 
a Young Mother,” and ‘ Lines on the Death of 
M. 8. C.,” are among the best poems of domes- 
tic affection and sympathy to be found in the 
English language. He contributed some pa- 
pers to the New Hngland Magazine while it was 
edited by his friend J. T. Buckingham. The 
poet-banker mixed but little with society. He 
never traveled beyond the limits of New Eng- 
land, and never entered a steamship or railway- 
ear. His social and conversational gifts drew 
around him a circle of attached friends, and he 
seldom walked from home without a friend by 
his side. For the poets and writers of his ac- 
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quaintance he felt sympathy and appreciation. 
His life was a tranquil one, passed either in busi- 
ness or among his friends and his books. There 
have been three collective editions of his writ- 
ings: New York, 1841, 12mo; 1850, 12mo; 
and his ‘‘ Poetical and Prose Writings, revised 
by the Author” (the only complete edition), 
Boston, 1850, 12mo. His poems are found in 
school-readers, and he has long had a national 
reputation. 

STANHOPE, Pump Henry, Earl, a cele- 
brated English historian, essayist, and legisla- 
tor, born January 31, 1805; died December 24, 
1875. His father was Philip Henry, fourth 
Earl Stanhope, and his mother Hon. Katherine, 
daughter of Robert, first Lord Carington. 
James, the first earl, was created Viscount 
Stanhope of Mahon in 1717, and Earl Stanhope 
in 1818. The family descends from a common 
stock with the earls of Chesterfield and Har- 
rington, and the late earl upheld the reputation 
of his ancestors worthily by his learning, abil- 
ity, polish of manners, and integrity. He was 
better known to the world at large as Lord 
Mahon—his title as heir-apparent to the Stan- 
hope peerage—and ranked as one of the most 
distinguished historians of the present day. 
He was the successor of the fourth earl, and 
the grandson of Charles, the third earl, so fa- 
mous for his mechanical genius and scientific 
researches, who was the inventor of the Stan- 
hope printing-press. He was educated at Ox- 
ford, where he became B. A. in 1827 and D.C. L. 
in 1834. He was elected M. P. in 1830 for 
Wootton Bassett, and afterward for Hertford, 
but lost his seat at the election of 1852. In 


1884, in the first Peel ministry, he was Under 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and 
during the last year of the second Peel minis- 
try was Secretary to the Board of Control. 
In 1846 he was elected President of the Society 
of Antiquaries, and in 1858 Lord Rector of the 
University of Aberdeen. He was also chairman 
of the National Portrait Gallery, which was 
established in 1857 in consequence of his urgent 
recommendation, and was honorary antiquary 
to the Royal Academy. He wrote: “A Life 
of Belisarius,” ‘‘ A History of the War of Suc- 
cession in Spain,” “‘ History of England from 
the Peace of Utrecht to that of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle” (1837-52), “The Court of Spain under 
Charles II.”’ (1844), ‘‘ Life of the Great Condé” 
(1845), ‘‘ Historical Essays” (1848), ‘‘ Narra- 
tive of the Insurrection of 1745” (1850), and 
‘“‘ History of the Rise of Our Indian Empire” 
(1858). He also edited the “ Letters of the 
Great Earl of Chesterfield”. (1845), and was 
one of the editors of the papers left by Sir 
Robert Peel. 

STEWART, Sir Houston, a British _admiral, 
born in 1791; died December 10, 1875. He 
entered the navy in 1805, and was actively em- 
ployed under Sir Samuel Hood and other com- 
manders until 1808, and took part in the Wal- 
cheren Expedition. In 1811 he was promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant, and was continuously 
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employed under Lord Keith, Sir Pultney Mal- 
colm, and others, until in 1814 he obtained the 
rank of commander. He obtained post rank in 
June, 1817; was appointed in October, 1823, 
to the Menai, in which he served on the coast 
of North America, and commanded the Ben- 
bow, from 1839 until 1842, seeing much active 
service in the Mediterranean. In the bombard- 
ment of St. Jean d’Acre, of which place he was 
for atime senior officer, the Benbow was the 
first ship in action, and, during the evacuation 
of Syria by Ibrahim Pasha, Captain Stewart 
had command of the British and Austrian forces 
employed off the coast. For his services he 
was rewarded with the Companionship of the 
Order of the Bath. In 1855 he was appointed 
second in command of the naval forces off Se- 
vastopol, and he was created a Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath and a Commander of the 
Legion of Honor, of which he was appointed a 
Grand Officer in 1857. He was visitor and 
Governor of Greenwich Hospital from 1869 to 
1872, and had been superintendent at Devon- 
port dockyard, and afterward of Portsmouth. 
From February, 1850, to December, 1852, he 
was one of the Lords of the Admiralty, and he 
was for a few months, in 1852, a representa- 
tive of Greenwich in the House of Commons. 
He was nominated a Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Bath in 1865. 

ST. LEONARDS, Epwarp BurrensHaw 
SuepEN, Baron, a British peer and statesman, 
born in February, 1781; died January 29, 1875. 
He took to the study of the law, and produced 
a treatise on ‘Vendors and Purchasers”? which 
attracted considerable attention, and was short- 
ly afterward called to the bar. In 1822 he was 
made a King’s Counsel, in 1828 was returned 
to Parliament for Weymouth, and in 1829 was 
appointed Solicitor-General under the govern- 
ment of the Duke of Wellington. In 1834 he 
was made Lord Chancellor of Ireland by Sir 
Robert Peel, and occupied the same post under 
Sir Robert’s ministry at a later period. On the 
return of the Conservative party to power un- 
der the Earl of Derby in 1852, he was raised 
to the Lord Chancellorship of England, with 
the title of Lord St. Leonards; and was again 
offered this dignity in the second Derby ad- 
ministration in 1858, but declined it on the 
ground of his advanced age. 

STORER, Beriamy, was born in Portland, 
Me., in 1796, and died at Cincinnati, O., on 
June ist, at the age of 89 years. He grad- 
uated at Bowdoin College, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1817. The same year he removed to 
Cincinnati and began the practice of law, and 
took a leading part in politics. In 1824 he ad- 
vocated the election of John Quincy Adams as 
President of the United States, and became one 
of the editors of The Crisis, the organ of his 
party. From 1835 to 1837 he was a member of 
Congress, and in 1844 he was a presidential 
elector, and gave his vote to Henry Clay. He 
was for many years professor in the Oincin- 
nati Law School and served for nineteen years 
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as Judge of the Supreme Court of Cincinnati- 
Judge Storer was also a popular orator, speak- 
ing not only at political but at religious gather- 
ings. At one time in early life he was a leading 
spirit in a band of religious young men called 
“Flying Artillery,” who went from town to 
town to promote religious awakenings. 

STRUENSEE, Gustav von, a German nov- 
elist, better known by his nom de plume Gus- 
tay vom See, born December 13, 1803; died 
September 29, 1875. He studied law in the 
Universities of Bonn and Berlin, and then en- 
tered the service of the state. He did not enter 
the literary field up to his fortieth year, when 
he wrote his first novel, ‘‘Das Pfarrhaus zu 
Aardal.”? His following works, ‘‘ Egon” and 
“ Ranci,” gained for him considerable celebrity. 
He now published, at short intervals, a large 
number of novels, which at the time of his 
death amounted to over 70 volumes. . Probably 
his best work is ‘‘ Die Egoisten,” published in 
1858. His last novels were “Ideal und Wirk- 
lichkeit” (8 vols., 1875), and “‘ Das Majorat” 
(8 vols., 1875). 

SURF-CAR. A valuable invention for the 
rescue of human life from wrecked vessels is 
the ‘‘American Life-Car,” manufactured by 
Joseph Francis, of New York City, the au- 
thorship of which is to be ascribed to Captain 
Douglass Ottinger, of the United States Reve- 
nue Marine. ‘This car is the only agent yet 
invented for the transfer of human beings 
from a stranded ship on a stormy beach or 
rocky shore, when the surf is so violent as to 
render the English life-boat useless. The in- 
vention is not patented, but has been relin- 
quished by Captain Ottinger to the use of the 
public. The inventor was appointed to super- 
intend the establishment of life-saving stations 
on the coast of New Jersey, according to an 
act of Congress, in 1848, and, while upon this 
service, conceived the notion of a life-boat of 
corrugated iron. He obtained the services of 
a number of practical surf-men in the con- 
struction of a model, and then employed Mr, 
Francis to manufacture such a boat for each 
of the stations. The idea of a surf-car formed 
itself in his mind while busied in this service, 
and Mr. Francis was commissioned to construct 
the car according to the design and under the 
direction of Captain Ottinger. The invention 
has been claimed by Mr. Francis, but Captain 
Ottinger’s name is on the files of the Patent- 
Office, and he established his claim as the 
originator of this admirable invention so ade- 
quately before a committee of Congress, that, 
an award of ten thousand dollars was granted 
him in consideration of its great services in the 
rescue of life. 

The surf-car is constructed of lightly galvan- 
izediron, When closed it is nearly water-tight. 
There is room in the chamber for four adults or 
eight children. At either end a short rope is 
fastened, with a metal ring at itsend. These 
cars are in exclusive use at the stations for the 
saving of life along the American shore. A 
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small mortar of five and a half inches calibre is 
usually employed to bring about a connection 
between the ship and the shore; this projects 
a twenty-pound iron ball with a line attached 
across and over the wreck; or, at times, the 
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line is cast over the vessel by means of a rock- 
et. By this line a heavy hawser is drawn out 
to the wreck, and made secure. With the 


hawser a light but stout line also is dragged 
out to the ship. 


The two rings at the ends of 


THE LIFE OR SURF CAR, 


Which conveys its passengers safely through the breakers of the sea when life-boats are of no avail. It gave safe transit in 
winter tempest on our coast, from the ships Ayrshire, 101; Georgia, 271; Cornelius Grinnell, 234; Chauncy Jerome, 70; 
and from other vessels, in all nearly 4,000 people. This picture shows the Life-Car on its first errand to save the ship- 
wrecked when beyond the reach of any other aid. Invented by Captain Douglass Ottinger, U. 8. R. Marine. (This in- 
vention is not patented, but left free to be used everywhere. ) 


the ropes attached to the life-car are slipped 
upon the hawser. The shore end of the line is 
then made fast to the outer end of the car, and 
another line to the other, which is played out 


aperture; and the car is then drawn ashore, 
while the men on the deck hold it taut and 
steady with the outer line. 

The services which this simple but incal- 


as the car is drawn along the hawser out to the 
distressed vessel. When the car is brought to 
the ship’s deck, the lid is opened, and the pas- 
sengers placed within, lying close in the low 


culably beneficent contrivance has rendered 
have been signal and incontestable. Thousands 
of souls have been preserved by its aid where 
no other means of rescue could have availed. 
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Its efficiency was first established at the wreck 
of the ship Ayrshire, near Long Branch, N. J., 
when two hundred passengers, men, women, 
children, and infants, were safely brought to 
shore through a heavy-beating surf, which no 
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other surf-boat or life-saving apparatus known 
could have withstood. The surf-car had re- 
mained unemployed at the life-station near the 
spot of the wreck for nearly two years, and it 
was now put in use, as a last resort, together 


A REVENUE RELIEF-CRUISER, 


Anchored seaward ofa vessel that has struck the ground on the sea-coast in a storm, too far off shore to be aided from land, 
a rope having been thrown by a cannon-ball across the vessel in distress. The Life-Car is seen on its way to rescue the 
shipwrecked people. 


with Captain Ottinger’s method for overcoming 


the inertia of a rope when jerked suddenly from 
a state of rest by acannon-ball. After its reputa- 
tion was thus established, it was often employed 
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with distinguished effectiveness; though the full 
scope of its possible usefulness has probably not 
yet been proved. 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY,* two kingdoms 
of Northern Europe, united under the same 
dynasty. King, Oscar I., born January 21, 
1829; succeeded to the throne at the death of 
his brother, Charles XV., September 18, 1872. 
Married June 6, 1857, to Sophia, born July 9, 
1836, daughter of the late Duke Wilhelm of 
Nassau. Oldest son: Gustavus, heir-apparent, 
Duke of Wermland, born June 16, 1858. 

The executive authority is in the hands of 
the King, who acts under the advice of a Coun- 
cil of State, composed of ten members, of whom 
two have the title of State Ministers, and eight 
that of Councilors of State; of the latter five 
are chiefs of departments. At the close of 
1875, the Swedish Council of State was com- 

* For latest statistics of emigration, and the army of 


Sweden, and the commercial navy of Norway, see ANNUAL 
CyoLopaptA for 1874, 


posed of the following members: 1. The Min- 
ister of State and Justice, Baron B. de Geer, 
appointed May 11, 1875. 2. Minister of State 
and Foreign Affairs, Major-General Oscar M. 
de Bjérnstjerna, appointed Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, December 17, 1872; 8. OC. J. O. Baron 
Alstrémer, appointed June 15, 1870; 4. Chief 
of the Department of the Navy, Baron F. W. 
de Otter, appointed December 28, 1874; 5. 
Chief of the Department of Ecclesiastical Af- 
fairs, Dr. J. F. Carleson, appointed May 11, 
1875; 6. Chief of the Department of the In- 
terior, O. J. Thyselius, appointed May 11, 1875; 
7. H. G. de Lagerstroll, appointed May 11, 
1875; 8. Chief of the Department of War, 
Major-General Erik Oscar Weldenhielm, ap- 
pointed December 5, 1871; 9. Dr. J. H. Lovén 
(June 5, 1874); 10. Chief of the Department 
of Finance, Dr. H. L. Forsell, appointed May 
11, 1875. 

In Norway the King exercises his authority 
through a Council of State, composed of one 
Minister of State and nine Councilors. Two 
of the councilors, together with the minister, 
form a delegation of the Council of State, re- 
siding at Stockholm, near the King. 

The area and population of Sweden, in 1874, 
are given in the following table. The towns 
which, in 1874, had a population of more than 
10,000 inhabitants, were: Stockholm, 150,446; 
Géteborg, 63,748; Malmé, 30,676; Norrképing, 
26,365; Gefle, 16,787; Carlskrona, 16,643; Up- 
sala, 12,867; Jénképing, 12,548; Lund, 11,680. 
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length of the state telegraph-lines was 7,848 
kilometres; and of telegraph-wires, 18,633. 

The imports and exports were as follows in 
1878 (value in crowns): 


* Population 
LANS. Area, in 1874. 
Bs se ek e246 py es 150,446 
Stockholm { ee 2,860 |~ 134°620 
DI PARA MarR ree le scinss we ccseee cs 2,015 103,282 
BOGCRMANIANG ise sere ceecesecenese 2,603 | 189,216 
OOMOTROUBNE Tre icc cec acces ceenees 4,145 262,872 
RID ODE NS eo) rie eae, aie n'a c bin-c'ece sued 4,299 186,841 
ER TON OOM Ran cetoy oleae obs sone sv oseicee 8,840 163,793 
LAPT eb SES Sn re 4,446 238,399 
MUON ota e voveccceccsavenceuavé 1,212 54,499 
OEE AE Pe ee 1,165 | 130,921 
ODIBRARBIAD i. 6 sede ccecuv sweets 2,507 | 228,498 
PEANTOMMO Chiodos 6 sae cncwgcdcideieded 1,847 | 880,115 
RE Se dihhe bis vin henknh ace ne whinnteger 1,901 130,802 
GGOtehOre-BOhus. .. . cicceececsicsecocss 1,953 241,936 
LIN TCI) 72 RAO ak a iim a ane 4,948 285,217 
ROTO oh cas ace use se ceee vanes s 8,310 | 250,257 
Rie GURNEE Gn iinecbe ween ten vcs bese cae 6,520 | 266,362 
MPPGURU 323 ats an ewevarioees oils ceed 8,503 177,084 
Westmanland....... Ladesiceeteaksané 2,549 | 121,018 
Sop petnens Be elk atotite oars bigtetstepnenp SLs240 184,330 
RIGHODOUG gan hind canbe nae e000 Fenda es 7,464 | 160,487 
Westernorrland........... ARE, ae 9,515 147,212 
Jomsland ......<.scceses Bie pa SUSE yo Nip 19,586 74,758 
WY CBLORTRLON Sh ss ve ce cc cusses cones +--| 28,865 | 96,607 
Norrbotten........... dis weed Sth A Hoe's 41,069 81,987 
Lake Wener 2.729 
Lake Wetter eee eee ee ee ere 3 Ce G66 
Lake Miilar 659 
. Lake Hjelmar eee eee eee eee esas eeeee ereeee 
WOM Mir pha cviartadiys heeses 171,750 | 4,341,559 


In the budget for 1876 the revenue and ex- 
. penditures were estimated at 95,676,013 crowns. 

The public debt, at the end of 1874, amount- 
ed to 130,477,920 crowns. 

The commercial navy 
was, according to the ship- 
ping list of 1875, as fol- 
lows: 2,467 sailing-ves- 
sels, of 119,604 new lasts ; 
and 461 steam vessels, of 
17,958 new lasts, and 20,- 
421 horse-power. 

The navy, which was 
entirely reorganized in 
1866-67, consisted, at the 
beginning of 1875, of 34 
steamers, 10 sailing -ves- 
sels, 87 galleys: total, 131 
vessels, of 412 guns. The 
navy was officered and 


COUNTRIES. Imports from. | Exports to. . 
Denmarks ecu: cvtsieee tne 87,240,000 | 21,874,000 
INOF WAY ac o ive vistpnnateres afetielasineece 13,549,000 7,424,000 
Minnlend ca .iesdciescedse « ealaisiaisicie 5,554,000 8,614,000 
BURN coh sk Scag ea nase cea cans 13,486,000 8,497,000 
OPMANY 3% 32 sido ectacsioe sieeve 62,057,000 | 18,249,000 
Gront Minin os ly c seas ens wnsean 95,015,000 | 120,915,000 
Netherlands and Belgium........ 15,834,000 | 12,619,000 
WPBNCO we oaia'eo niet coed delete Bvt 9,367,000 19,189,000 
Spain and Portugal .............. 2,850,000 2,888,000 
Countries on Mediterranean Sea.. 1,225,000 2,304,000 
MIBIECG Staten yc os dvs wide oe nacunes 7,960,000 6,951,000 
MIMBO cassis hi disthe atin wnam veaaces|) okeaue ees 171,000 
Woet Tndiea sh csbiaedseekcesens 1,314,000 $1,000 
WAZA G6 se sera rh bles tasers vis bietergls, 6.4160. 8,419,000 674,000 
States on the Rio de la Plata..... 154,000 100.000 
Cibo: CODY | 665 cbs cp es caenieeis 260,000 266,000 
fT aeaneee ee ee ae eae 205,000 1,188,000 
PROLAL VRS Sule scarce yertlss 271,440,000 | 221,904,000 
LOUBL, AQCZS is sigh ars oto :5:e'e.0,6,06 216,360,000 | 199,815,000 
The movement of shipping in 1873 was: 
ARRIVALS. CLEARANCES. 
FLAG. 
Loaded Loaded 
Veasels. Lasts.* Vessels Laste.* 
Swedish. «sees snveewn 4,367 | 149,849 7,991 | 248,466 
Norwegian...........4. 630 | 88,972 2,410 | 220,804 
POLGIBN S335 os oe veereee 2,425 | 128,418 | 4,512 | 244,549 
MOURA OSE ds dhe 5:54 - 7,422 |806,739 | 14,918 | 713,819 


manned according to the CGS 
reorganization of August We Ail cma fh 
27, 1875, as follows: 1. iw = fue 


By the “ Royal Navy;” 2. 
By the ‘“Reserve;” 38. 
By the “ Bévaring.” The 
Royal Navy comprises 2 
rear-admirals, 6 com- 
manders, 20 commodore captains, 43 captains, 
69 first and second lieutenants, and 5,991 sail- 
ors, carpenters, and petty officers. The reserve 
consists of 76 officers, 30 petty officers, and 15 
engineers, and the ‘“ Bévaring” of 40,000 men. 
The aggregate length of railroads in opera- 
tion, on September i, 1875, was 3,600 kilo- 
metres; of those in course of construction, 
2,600 kilometres (1 kilometre = 0.62 mile). 
The number of post-offices in 1878 was 641. 
The revenue amounted to 8,170,561 riksdalers ; 
the expenditures to 2,869,986. The aggregate 
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BERGEN, NORWAY. 


The area of Norway is 122,280 square miles. 
The population was, in 1874, estimated at 1,- 
796,000. The following towns had, in 1870, a 
population of more than 10,000 inhabitants: 
Christiania, 66,657 (in 1872 about 170,000, 
and with the,suburbs 80,000); Bergen, 30,- 
252: Drontheim, 20,858; Stavanger, 16,053 ; 
Drammen, 15,458 ; Christiansand, 11,468. The 
revenue in 1874 amounted to 9,053,000 specie 
dalers (1 specie daler = $1.11), and the expen- 


- * 1 Swedish last = 3.27 tons. 
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ditures to 8,013,000 specie dalers. The public 
debt on December 31, 1874, was 9,660,000 
specie dalers. On January 1, 1872, the troops 
of the line numbered 13,000 men, the reserve 
forces 19,000, and the landvaern 11,000. The 
naval force, in 1873, consisted of 125 vessels, 
with an armament of 824 guns. Of these 27, 
with 151 guns, were steamers, 

The commerce in 1873 was as follows (value 
in specie dalers) : 


COUNTRIES, | Imports from. | Exports to. 

Groat Britalndumec scleiss care ses Ane 15,458,000 | 11,549,000 
Lenn ane st. ass melee cee as niecvinnoe 10,612,000 5,316,000 
IDONINSU Ko ees crieece woud taatsins Ooms 6,629,000 8,426,000 
PS WOGGI zc. .5.0/sie'e sfe'aineestisibicisie.crsice 2,993,000 8,117,000 
PSS acccel ne slaiaioelew Vatmicren cies Dbl atb 8,258,000 1,092,000 
IBYANCG as cc rercunsidtcatcdiacls 0 Sais nearer 2,536,000 8,091,000 
Netherlands: nis.cicsis ¢<iane cele sicos e's 1,447,000 2,183,000 
DAL src sieves hc ctets Gretel stele te siyele ole 253,0 1,895,000 
BGS TUNA 5 atc he aided Heats eesintiae 166,000 654,000 
Austvia.and Italy. s0c6.s.scccces 756,000 930,000 
POM fess lias es a ties wali eae 1,063,000 122,000 
Other countries. o52-os de wisies coe sc 688,000 612,000 
OAL 19TS c<suaces aces eicat 45,859,000 | 88,987,000 
POtAle IS (2i sc. ace oe ecee ra etsis 84,928,000 | 26,252,000 


The movement of shipping, in 1873, was as 
follows: . 


SHIPPING, | Vessels. | Lasts. 
APPLY AIS iciac'<ele cicieacisisieis ma wisinta neice raise sible 13,450 | 894,429 
(CAGHTANI COR cacwiccnscescnendt tas scee sees 13,404 | 865,776 


The aggregate length of railroads in opera- 
tion at the end of 1874 was 502 kilometres. 
The aggregate length of telegraph-lines 6,415 
kilometres; of wires, 10,276 kilometres. 

The Swedish Riksdag met on January 16th. 
The presidents elected were, in the First Cham- 
ber, Lagebjelke and Asker; and, for the Second, 
Lagerstrale and Nyk. On the 18th the session 
was formally opened by the King. The trans- 
actions of the Riksdag were of no great im- 
portance. On March 3d the First Chamber re- 
jected the Government bill providing for the 
changes in the fundamental law of those pro- 
visions relating to military affairs. On April 
10th both Chambers adopted a resolution to 
reorganize the Council of State. The Second 
Chamber, on May 15th, rejected the military 
bill, demanding an army of 180,000 men and a 
term of service of from twelve to seventeen 
and a half months, and at the same time 
adopted a law fixing the strength of the 
army at 80,000 men and the term of service 
at ninety days. The session closed on the 
26th of May. 

The- elections for members of the Riksdag 
took place during September; the members of 
the First Chamber, 54 in number, and the entire 
Second Chamber, 198 members, were voted for, 
~ Of these the Landmanna, or Farmer party, ob- 
tained 10 in the First Chamber, a gain of eight, 
and 130 in the Second Chamber, being a loss 
of six. 

The Storthing of Norway was opened on 
February 2d. The speech from the throne 
contained the following passages: | 


SWITZERLAND. 


The revenues of the state have come in quite rap- 
idly, and especially the duties have reached a figure, 
during the past year, never yet before attained, a 
proof that the consumption of the country has been 
unusually large. Together withthe commercial prog- 
ress, the general raising of prices continues, and 
and makes the fixed salaries, which were regulated 
under different circumstances, insufficient. I will 
therefore present again to the Storthing the same 
motion for the increase of salaries of persons in the 
service of the state, which has already been partly 


‘adopted. A motion will also be introduced to in- 


crease the salary of the lower pooiege classes as made 
necessary by the circumstances. The demand for 
new railroads, and the willingness to make sacrifices 
for them, continue undiminished. A commission 
has been appointed to deliver an opinion on various 

uestions connected with this important matter, I 
shall present a bill to the Storthing providing for 
the complete reform of the monetary system, as laid 
down in the law of June 4, 1873. In connection 
herewith it will be moved that Norway join the mone- 
tary conventich existing between Denmark and 
Sweden. Our relations with foreign powers con- 
tinue to be of the most friendly nature. 


In March the Storthing adopted the bill in- 
troduced by the Government, joining the Skan- 
dinavian Monetary Convention. It adjourned 
on June 12th. 

On May 24th the King and Queen left on a 
visit to Berlin, where, having passed through 
Copenhagen on the 25th, they arrived on the 
28th. (See GERMANY.) 

In the beginning of July the King also paid 
a visit to St. Petersburg. (See Russta.) 

SWITZERLAND, a republic of Central Eu- 
rope, consisting of twenty-two cantons, three 
of which are divided each into two indepen- 
dent half-cantons. The supreme legislative 
and executive authority is vested in a Parlia- 
ment of two Chambers, the Stiinderath, or 
State Oouncil, and the Nationalrath, or Na- 
tional Council. The first is composed of forty- 
four members, two for each canton. The 
Nationalrath consists of 135 representatives 
of the Swiss people, chosen in direct election, 
at the rate of one deputy for every 20,000 
souls. Both Chambers united are called the 
Federal Assembly, and as such represent the 
supreme Government of the republic. The 
chief executive authority is deputed to a Fed- 
eral Council, consisting of seven members, 
elected for three years by the Federal Assem- 
bly. The President and Vice-President of the 
Federal Council, who are the first magistrates — 
of the republic, are elected by the Federal As- 
sembly for the term of one year, and are not 
reéligible till after the expiration of another 
year. The President of the Federal Council 
for the year 1875 was J. J. Scherer, of the can- 
ton of Zurich; Vice-President, E. Borel, of 
the canton of Neufchdtel. President of the 
National Council for the session of the Federal . 
Assembly, beginning in June, 1875, J.J. Stiim- 
pfli, of the canton of Bern; Vice-President, 
E. Frey, of the canton of Basel Country. 
President of the State Council, G. Ringier, of 
the canton of Aargau; Vice-President, R. 
Droz, of the canton of Neufchatel. 

Area of Switzerland, 15,992 square miles. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Population, according to the census of 1870, 
2,669,147, of whom 1,566,347 (58.7 per cent.) 
were Evangelical; 1,084,369 (40.6 per cent.) 
Catholics; 11,435 members of Christian sects, 
and 6,996 Jews. 

The total revenue of the Confederation in 
the year 1874 amounted “to 46,844,809 francs; 
the expenditures to 45,586,171 francs. The 
budget for 1875 estimated the revenue at 89,- 
516,000 francs ;/the expenditures at 89,766,000 
francs. The liabilities of the republic amount- 
ed, in 1874, to 30,635,552; as a set-off against 
which there is Federal property amounting to 
31,783,803 francs, 

The Federal army consists of the ‘* Bundes- 
auszug’’ and the “* Landwehr.” The Bundes- 
auszug is composed of the men from twenty 
to thirty-two years of age, and the Landwehr 
of the men from the thirty-third to the com- 
pleted forty-fourth year. The nominal strength 
_ of the armed forces of the republic was_as fol- 
lows, on January 1, 1876: 


TROOPS. gor eraeas Landwehr. | Total. 
Ae General Stal ives sic cpee ts seones 54 
Staff< 2. Division, brigade, 
and regimental 
BAITS... cscs ice 784. 784 1,568 
PR SS ois oc nadine sis sey! 82,786 82,786 | 165,572 
De DEEP eee 8,492 8,492 6,984 
APG Oris a. ine esac oe» 18,832 6,422 20,254 
ere 8,144 8,144 6,288 
poet BOEDE. ca siceres sete ‘ OOO Sys cours 1,656 
Administrative troops..... 408 408 816 
EUOR vere vdada as) bens 106,102 97,086 | 203,192 


The aggregate length of Swiss railways, on 
January 1, 1875, was 1,638 kilometres (1 kilo- 
metre = 0.62 mile), and in October, 1875, 
about 2,000 kilometres; that of telegraph-lines, 
in 1873, 5,843 kilometres; of wires, 14,169 kilo- 
metres. The Post-Office in Switzerland for- 
warded 48,519,764 inland, and 14,733,122 for- 
eign letters, in 1874, making a total of 63,252,- 
884 letters. The number of newspapers for- 
warded was 45,651,344, and of packages 19,- 
925,200. The receipts of the Post-Office, in 
1874, were 14,465,622 francs, and the expen- 
ditures 13,932,545 francs. 

On February 13th the Federal Council ap- 
pointed the following as division commanders : 


Aubert in Geneva, Lecomte in Lausanne, 


Meyer in Bern, Merian in Basel, Rothplass in 
Aarau, Egloff in Tagerweilen, Végeli in Zu- 
rich, and Gingins in Lasarraz. 

The Federal Assembly met on March 8th, 
and adjourned again on the 20th. Both Houses 


were mainly occupied with the religious ques-. 


tion, the various appeals of the Bernese Catho- 
lics in favor of the extruded parish priests hav- 
ing come before them in constitutional course, 
after rejection by the Federal Executive, as 
well as another set arising out of the deposi- 
tion of Bishop Lachat, by the Diocesan Coun- 
cil of the northwestern cantons which form the 
bishopric of Basel. In the former case, the 
decree of the Bernese Government, forbidding 
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the nonjuring priests to reside within the dis- 
trict in which they formerly officiated, was 
represented by Oatholic members as an act 
of tyranny, and one, indeed, committed wltra 
vires by the authority of any single canton. 
In the case of the ex-Bishop of Basel, his advo- 
cates laid stress on the gravamen of the of- 
fenses charged against him being simply the 
acknowledgment of the infallibility dogma, 
which he but accepted in common with the 
rest of the. episcopate. These views were 
combated by the speakers on the other side, 
upon the facts of the cases themselves; but 
the main argument against the appeals was, that 
there appeared to be no proper constitutional 
grounds for overruling the decisions of the ex- 
ecutive, that the religious disputes appealed on 
were matters within the privileges of the can- 
tons to settle. On the Lachat affair, the vote 
finally taken in the Lower House was 80 to 24 
against the appeal; and the Council of Can- 
tons supported this on division, by the smaller 
majority of 20 to15. As to the Bernese ques- 
tion, it was not pressed to a division in the 
Upper House, which accepted the vote of 74 to 
25 against the appeal in the National Council 
as decisive. On April 7th the Federal Coun- 
cil, in accordance with the law which provides 
for a vote by the people on all bills passed by 
the Federal Assembly on which it is demanded 
by 80,000 voters, or the governments of eight 
cantons, fixed upon May 23d as the day on 
which the civil marriage and the electoral 
laws were to be submitted to the vote of the 
people. For demanding the popular vote on 
the former, 107,476, and for a vote on the lat- 
ter, 108,825 signatures had been obtained, thus 
far exceeding the required 30,000. At the 
election on May 28d the civil marriage law 
was adopted by a vote of 212,854 against 204, - 
700, while the electoral law was rejected by a 
vote of 206,805 against 202,140. 

The Federal Assembly had another short 
session from June 7th to July 3d, in which the 
principal business transacted was the decision 
on the Bernese question. The Assembly met 
again on September 5th, and adjourned on Sep- 
tember 18th. 

The newly-elected Assembly met on Decem- 
ber 6th, and on December 10th elected the. 
Federal Council for the year 1876. The fol- 
lowing are the new members of the Council: 
Welti (Aargau), Schenck (Bern), Scherer (Zu- 
rich), Ruchonnet (Vaud), Heer (Glarus), An- 
derwert (Thurgau), and Hammer (Solothurn). - 
The Council elected Welti, Federal-President ; 
and Heer, Vice-President; Numa Droz was 
afterward elected in place of M. Ruchonnet, 
who declined. 

On December 24th the assembly adjourned 
to March, 1876. 

On January 80, 1874, the Executive Council 
of the canton of Bern had issued a decree ex- 
pelling ninety-seven priests from the territory 
of the district for refusing to obey the laws. 
An appeal for the abrogation of this decree 
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was addressed to the Federal Council, and was 
rejected by that body on March 26,1874. The 
Catholics then appealed, in March, 1875, from 
the decision of the Federal Council to the 
Federal Assembly, invoking the provision of 
the new constitution, adopted since that de- 
cision, which declares that no canton shall 
expel a citizen from its territory. In the dis- 
cussion that followed it was stated that another 
appeal had been made to the Federal Council, 
raising this question of the applicability of the 
new constitution to the case, and a delegate 
from Bern moved that, in view of this fact, no 
action should be taken by the Assembly until 
the decision of the Federal Council had been 
given upon this new point. This motion was 
agreed to. On March 27th the Federal Coun- 
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cil issued an order, inviting the Government of 
Bern to report, at as. early a day as possible, 
whether it proposed to continue in force for 
any considerable period of time the decree in 
question; and, if so, to communicate the rea- 
sons which, in its view, would render necessa- 
ry the further maintenance of such an excep- 
tional measure. On May 38i1st the Federal 
Council pronounced the decree of expulsion in- 
compatible with the existing constitution, and 
directed the Government of Bern to revoke it 
within two months. OnJune 18th the can- 
ton appealed to the Federal Assembly from 
this decision. This body sustained the decision 
of the Executive, but extended the time for the 
revocation of the decree until the middle of 
November. 
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The Catholic Board of Education of St.-Gall 

passed a resolution, on January 29th, transfer- 
ring the religious instruction to the school- 
teachers, as the priests had not submitted to 
the exclusion of the dogma of infallibility and 
the syllabus from this instruction; and, if the 
priests should refuse such children communion 
and confession, Old Catholic priests were to be 
appointed. . 
- On January 3d the Council of the canton of 
Geneva repealed that article of the new re- 
ligious law which prescribed that the vote of 
at least one-third of the Catholic voters was 
necessary to elect the parish priests. 

In the cantons of Bern and Geneva the 
church councils, in the beginning of February, 
gave permission to the Old Catholics to use 
the Catholic churches. 

The elections for the Grand Counéil of the 
canton of Ticino took place in February. The 
result was a victory for the Catholics, who, dur- 


ing the war of the Sonderbund in 1847, and © 


ever since, had been out of power. 

The elections for the Federal Assembly took 
place on October 31st. The result did not 
change the complexion of either Chamber, the 
Liberals retaining a majority in both Houses. 

A terrible storm visited the canton of Ge- 
neva and the French frontier on July 8th. It 
was accompanied with hail, and the stones 
were of enormous size. The glass in all the 
windows in the district where the storm raged 
was demolished, and many persons were killed 
and injured. ; 

Twenty-two hundred workmen, employed 
on the St.-Gothard Tunnel, struck work on 
July 29th, and became riotous. They gathered 
at the northern entrance of the tunnel and 
blocked it. The Swiss Government sent a body 
of troops to the spot, who dispersed the rioters, 
killing four of them and wounding a large num- 
ber of others. 
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TELEGRAPHY. Among the more recent 
inventions and improvements in this branch 
of applied science, the duplex and quadruplex 
systems of telegraphy, and the American auto- 
matic telegraph, are the most important, hav- 
ing already wrought a partial revolution in 
this mode of sending intelligence, with prom- 
ise of total and speedy displacement of the 
comparatively slow and costly system now in 
common use. The duplex telegraph, brought 
for the first time into practical working shape 
by Mr. Joseph B. Stearns, of Boston, makes it 
possible to send two dispatches over a single 
wire in opposite directions at the same time. 
Attempts to do this have from time to time 
been made ever since 1853, but without any 
‘practical success until Mr. Stearns took up the 
problem in 1868. It has now been brought 
into use on several lines; and it has also been 
found, as will be seen when we come to speak 
of the quadruplex telegraph, that the principle 
which underlies the invention is capable of 
very great extension. 

To understand the duplex telegraph it must 
be borne in mind that the galvanic battery 
gives birth to a force which returns in a circuit 


to where it was generated, and accelerates the: 


liberation of more force, being, like a steam- 
engine, employed partly in fanning its own fire. 
This circuit can be performed much more ea- 
-sily through great lengths of some substances, 
such as the earth and metals, than through 
very small spaces of others, as the air and the 
dilute acid of the battery. Galvanic electricity 
is, therefore, strictly confined in a sort of mill- 
round; or, for our present purposes, it may 
best be represented by water flowing through 
such a system of water-courses as is shown in 
the annexed cut. We will suppose them to 


. include a reservoir and a secondary circuit at 
each end. Let the reservoirs A and B have 
water pumped into them by force-pumps, and 
distributed by them to both the main and sec- 
ondary circuits, in equal quantities and in the 
direction of the arrows, so as to maintain the 
water-wheels X and W in the same positions. 
The highest points in the system must be sup- 
posed to be at the front of the reservoirs, and 
the lowest at the back of them. | 

If an additional volume of water come from 
A, being equally divided on each side of W, it 
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will not move that wheel, but it will move. 
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the wheel X by destroying the balance which 
previously existed there. But, if a similar ex- 
tra volume be at the same time sent from B, 
the pressure in that part of the circuit between 


Wand X will overcome the opposing forces 


at each of the points, and both wheels will be 
worked, each virtually by the distant reservoir 
and not by its own. 

If we substitute galvanic batteries for the 
reservoirs, wires for the water-courses, and 
electricity for the water, this gives us the prin- 
ciple of the duplex telegraph. 

In the quadruplex telegraph, the invention 
of Mr. Thomas A. Edison, of Newark, N. J., 
the aim, as in the duplex, is to allow of several 
persons using the same wire at one time. In 
fact, the arrangement may be used as a duplex 
telegraph if required, so that the wire is by it ~ 
made susceptible of either double or quad- 
ruple employ. 

The instruments used are modifications of 
those of the Morse system. The “key” is 
shown in Fig. 3, and the changes made to adapt 
it to the uses of the quadruplex telegraph may 
be understood from Fig. 2. The essential part 
of the receiving instrument is an electro-mag- 
net, which consists of a bent bar of soft iron, 
surrounded at each end by a coil of wire con- 
nected with the wire of the line. The current, 
passing through these coils, communicates to 
the iron core magnetic properties, and enables 
it to attract another piece of iron or steel 
called its armature; but, when the current 
ceases, the magnetism ceases also, and a spring 
—too weak to neutralize it—draws back the 
armature. It is shown in section at I, in 
Fig. 2. When the armature and the lever 
carrying it are discarded, and instead of them 
a jointed tongue of steel, as at P I, is inserted 
between the poles of the magnet, it will be 
unaffected by the current except when a change 
occurs in its direction. It is then called a po- 
larized magnet. Its’ use will be explained a 
little further on. One of the keys, XH, in the 
diagram, is provided with a spring, which is 
in contact with the metal of the key when this 
latter is in its normal position, and maintains 
across the key a circuit including a portion of 
the battery 6’. But when the key is depressed 
the spring comes in contact with a screw, to 
which another circuit is connected, applying 
the full strength of the battery to the line. 
The circuit across the key is never broken, be- 
cause the spring remains in contact with the 
arm of the key until it begins to press against 
the screw. This key works the magnet J, 
which has its retractile spring so adjusted as 
to be overcome only by the full intensity of 
the current when the key isdown. The other 
key, K’, is for changing the direction of the 
current, and working the polarized magnet, 
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PM. Its construction is such that, when not 
in use, one pole of the battery, the positive, 
for example, is in connection with the line, 
- and the negative with the earth, necessitating 
the passage of the current through the line in 
the first place; but when the key is touched 
the negative pole is connected “to line’? and 
the positive to earth, reversing the direction 
of the current. These reversals of direction 
operate, as has been said, the polarized mag- 
net Pl. 

To revert to the illustration we made use of 
in describing the duplex, let the reader picture 
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to himself a water-course in 
which both the direction and 
the volume of the current can 
be changed at pleasure. He 
can suppose, in addition to the 
water-wheels before figured, 
and which will indicate the 
force of the stream, a pair of 
hinged valves or gates, which, 
whether the current be strong 
or weak, will be moved only 
by a change in its direction. 
The former will represent the 
ordinary magnets, and the lat- 
ter the polarized magnets, 

It is plain that, so far, this 
is only another form of du- 
plex, sending two messages 
in the same direction at once. 
To make it a quadruplex telegraph it is neces- 
sary, in the first place, to add to it Stearns’s 
duplex, or a contrivance similar to it. Even 
then a dead-lock would happen when the cur- 
rents sent from each end of the line should be 
of the same intensity, and opposite in direc- 
tion; that is, when all eight operators were 
working together. To remedy this, extra bat- 
teries are introduced, which are neutralized by 
part of the current in the main circuit, when 
that is in a working condition, but are set free 
to work the instruments when the currents in 
the main circuit destroy one another. In the 


Line Battery. 


Line. 
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diagram, Fig. 2, the extra batteries, etc., have 
been omitted, as also the transmitting appa- 
ratus of one station and the recording instru- 
ments of the other. 

The American Automatic system may be 
said to have been perfected in 1873. The great 
rapidity with which messages are transmitted 
and recorded by it is its principal advantage, 


but it has others—as requiring a smaller force 


_of operators and less specially skilled. The 


usual work of a Morse operator is acknowledged 
to be about 1,500 words an hour, but, by the 
automatic method, to receive and print double 
that number of words per minute is an or- 
dinary feat, and as many as 7,000 words have 
been legibly recorded in that time. As every 
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word contains, on an average, five letters, and 
as each letter isrepresented by a varying num- 
ber of dots and dashes, each formed by a sepa- 
rate discharge, the circuit, it is calculated, must 
be ‘‘closed”’ and ‘‘ broken” and the chemicals 
in the battery must cease and recommence 
their action 60,000 times per minute, in the 
ordinary working of the automatic system. 

In every form of electric telegraph the sig- 
nals are given by an intermittent flow of elec- 
tricity. In the Morse system a “key,” Fig. 3, 
is used which, in its normal position, ‘‘ breaks” 
the circuit, but when depressed by the finger 
of the operator allows the electricity to pass 
through it on its mission. Arrived at the dis- 
tant station, it is converted, by means of an 
electro-magnet, into mechanical motion, which 
is utilized either to produce indentations in a 
moving slip of paper by means of a style, or, 
more commonly, to give a series of taps, which 

the operator understands, by an instrument 
called a “sounder.” 
_ Inthe automatic system the means employed 
are altogether different. The message is, first 
of all, prepared by punching holes in a narrow 
ribbon of paper. These perforations are so 
grouped as to represent the dots and dashes of 
the telegraphic alphabet, and by the punching- 
machine, which is very complicated, all that 
are required to form a letter are punched at 
one stroke. In comparing the two systems 
this must not be lost sight of, as the time taken 
in punching must, of course, be added to the 
time of transmission. The machine, however, 
does its work more quickly than the Morse oper- 
ator with his key, and, the time occupied in 
transmitting being so vastly less, the “auto- 
matic’? may claim to have rendered old-fash- 
ioned telegraphy comparatively slow. 
After-the perforated slip of paper has been 
prepared, it is taken to the operator’s table, 
where it is made to move forward rapidly be- 
tween a metallic drum and a needle carrying 
two small steel wheels which rest upon it. 
Drum and wheels form part of the circuit, 
which is broken by the non-conducting paper 
interposed and closed when the holes permit 
of the wheels and the metallic cylinder beneath 
coming into contact. At the receiving-station 
a very similar arrangement does duty as a reg- 
ister. The paper slip is there saturated with 
a certain chemical solution which renders its 
whole substance a good conductor, and, instead 
of the wheels, there is an iron style or ‘‘ pen.” 
When electricity arrives over the line, it de- 
composes the moisture of the paper into oxy- 
gen and hydrogen, and oxidizes or rusts the 
pen. A little of this oxide is rubbed off by the 
quickly-moving paper, and enters into combi- 
nation with the chemical still contained in it, 
producing a stain in the form of a dot or dash 
which corresponds with the holes punched in 
the paper at the sending-station (Fig. 4). 
Where three holes come together, both wheels 
form a contact, and a dash is produced, because 
the second wheel touches the cylinder while 
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the first passes over the paper between the up- 
per holes. 

The germ of the automatic system was con- 
tained in the ‘‘ Chemical Telegraph ” invented 
by Alexander Bain, a Scotchman, in 1846. Bain 
was the first to use the perforated paper to 
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transmit and the chemically-prepared paper to 
receive the message. But his invention, from 
a practical point of view, bears about the same 
relation to the American system that the 
steam-engine, as known to the ancients, does 
to that of James Watt. Bain’s system im- 
proved by the late Sir Charles Wheatstone and 
known as Wheatstone’s automatic system, is 
employed to a limited extent in Great Britain ; 
but, thus improved, its speed does not exceed 
60 to 100 words a minute. 

The accompanying cut (Fig. 5) illustrates the 
results of attempting high speed on the Bain 
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telegraph. Instead of recording themselves by 
decided dots and dashes, the electric discharges 
leave indistinct and elongated traces, which, 
when the speed amounts to 300 words or over, 
run into one another and make a continuous 
line. This effect is due to the property which 
all electrified bodies have of inducing electrici- 
ty in neighboring bodies. The earth, reacting 
on the line wire suspended above it, induces in 
it what is called an extra current, both on 
closing and breaking the circuit. On first 
closing the circuit the extra current runs in the 
contrary direction to the primary, and retards 
and weakens its action, so that, if suffered to 
record itself, it would do so by a mark like this: 

—itim— the long after-part being 
caused partly by the accumulated electricity, 
and partly by the second extra current which 
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is in the same direction with the primary one, 
In the American system this evil is made to 
cure itself. The inventor simply interposes 
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another wire with a coil, shown at A, C, # 
(Fig. 6). This divides the current, one part 
of which is again subdivided on reaching the 
earth, and a moiety of it ascending the ground- 
line at D’ counteracts the first weak install- 
ment of the other. Then, as each turn of the 
-eoil, C, acts the part of the earth on the turn 
next it, the whole sets up another powerful 
extra current, which at first forces the full 
strength of the main current through the re- 
cording instrument, and ultimately counteracts 
the accumulated eléctricity and the second 
extra current due to the earth. In practice 
several such lines are used, and magnets, which 
are preferable, instead of coils. This occa- 


sions a great loss of electricity, but the sensi- 


tiveness of the receiving apparatus is such that 
less than one-fourth of the total strength of 
the current is sufficient to give a good record. 

The chemical used by Bain in his sensitized 
paper was ferrocyanide of potassium, which, 
with the oxide from the iron pen and an extra 
equivalent of oxygen, forms Prussian blue. 
The oxygen of the air, it has been found, pro- 
tracts this action, and thus arises another 
source of confusion, which is not affected by 
the device just described. A preferable com- 
bination, requiring only the protoxide of iron, 
which is formed immediately by the electricity, 
is used in the American system. 

One of the most curious of the recent dis- 
coveries respecting the chemical action of elec- 
tricity is that of its usefulness, under certain 
circumstances, as a lubricator. During Mr. 
Edison’s experiments on the automatic tele- 
graph he perceived that, when using a paper 
soaked in a certain solution, the pen was apt 
to slip whenever a discharge occurred. This 
effect was found to be so marked that a person 
drawing a strip of metal along the paper— 
leaning rather heavily on it—finds his hand 
obliged to move in a succession of jerks when 
signals are sent by a current powerful enough 
to overcome the resistance of his body. On 
this principle Mr. Edison has constructed a 
little instrument in which a style is kept pressed 
against the paper by springs, so as to make a 
continuous indentation, except when the cur- 
rent is passing. Its record is, therefore, the 
reverse of that of a Morse register; but the 
‘* electromotograph,” as it is called, differs also 
from the ‘‘ Morse” in being the most sensitive 
recording instrument known. 

TENNESSEE. The Legislature adjourned 
toward the close of March, after a session of 
seventy-five days. During this time 143 laws 
were passed and 77 resolutions adopted. 
Among the most important results of the legis- 
lation is the law imposing a tax of one and a 
half per cent. on the gross earnings of rail- 
roads, which, it is estimated, will yield an an- 
nual revenue of from $110,000 to $135,000. 


A number of amendments to the constitution’ 


were proposed, which may be summarized as 
follows: The Governor, Controller, and Treas- 
urer, to hold office for four, and Judges of the 
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Supreme Court for twelve years; Judges of the 
Supreme Court to be reduced to three in num- 
ber, as under the old constitution, and all 
judges to be elected by the Legislature, which 
shall have power to create courts with both 
common-law and chancery jurisdiction, and to 
authorize misdemeanors in civil causes to be 
tried by a jury of less than twelve men; the 
Legislature also to have power to pass fence, 
road, and other local laws, and to make them 
operative in such counties as choose to adopt 
them; the clauses exempting $1,000 worth of 
property in the hands of each tax-payer, pro- 
hibiting the State from owning a State bank, 
prescribing a poll-tax qualification, and pro- 
hibiting clergymen from serving in the Legis- 
lature, are stricken out; provision is made for 
exempting manufacturing establishments from 
taxation for a period not exceeding six years; 
future Legislatures are authorized to submit 
constitutional amendments directly to the peo- 
ple; and, in reconsidering bills vetoed by the 
Governor, so to amend them as to obviate his 
objections. Before becoming a part of the 
constitution, these amendments must be ap- 
proved by a two-thirds vote of the next Legis- 
lature, and then be ratified by the people. 

A law was passed abolishing the office of 
Revenue Collector, which, it is estimated, will 
save the State $300,000 annually. Provision 
was made for the establishment of a Bureau 


.of Agriculture, Statistics, and Mines, and for 


the appointment of a Commissioner of Immi- 
gration. 

After a protracted contest in the Legisla- 
ture, ex-President Andrew Johnson was chosen 
to represent the State in the United States Sen- 
ate. After the death of Mr. Johnson, Governor 
Porter appointed David McKendree Key, of 
Chattanooga, to fill the vacancy in the Senate. 
Mr. Key was born in Tennessee, January 27, 
1824, graduated at Hiawassee College in 1850, 
and soon after began the practice of law in 
Chattanooga. He was a presidential elector 
on the Democratic ticket in 1856, and on that 
headed by Breckenridge in 1860. He served 
in the Confederate Army as a lieutenant- 
colonel, was a member of the Tennessee Oon- 
stitutional Convention in 1870, and was Chan- 
cellor of the Third District from 1870 until his 
appointment as Senator. He is a Democrat. 

The present State government comprises 
the following Democrats: Governor, James 
D. Porter; Secretary of State, Charles K. 
Gibbs; Controller, John C. Burch; Treasurer, 
William Morrow. The Legislature is com- 
posed as follows: . 


. PARTIES. Senate. House. [Joint Ballot. 
DemoOcraiSiwesccccscccccee 23 70 93 
Republicans............. fie 2 5 7 

Democratic majority... 21 65 86 


The State is represented in the United States 
Senate by Senators Henry Cooper (Dem.), 
whose term will expire March 8, 1877, and 
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-David McKendree Key, whose term will ex- 


pire March 3, 1881; and in the House by Wil- 
liam McFarland (Dem.), Jacob M. Thornburgh 
(Rep.), George G. Dibrell (Dem.), H. T. Riddle 
(Dem.), John M. Bright (Dem.), John F. House 
(Dem.), Washington ©. Whithorne (Dem.), 
John D. O. Atkins (Dem.), William P. Cald- 
well (Dem.), and H. C. Young (Dem.). 

The industrial resources of Tennessee are a 
source of vast wealth to the State. The most 
abundant and valuable minerals are coal, iron, 
and copper. The State is crossed by the great 
Alleghany coal-field, which extends from Penn- 
sylvania to Alabama. In Tennessee it is nearly 
coextensive with the Cumberland table-land, 
and forms an irregular quadrilateral 71 miles 
wide at the northern end, and 50 miles at 
the southern. It covers about 5,100 square 
miles. The amount of coal has been estimated 
at 42,127,360,000 tons. The production of 


the State in 1870, according to the Federal 


census, was 3,335,450 bushels, valued at $330,- 
498. In 1874 there were twelve mines in 
operation, producing about 10,000,000 bushels 
annually. Iron exists in four distinct belts 
The eastern belt stretches across the 
eastern part of the State, at the base of the 
border range of mountains, extending into 
Virginia on the northeast and Georgia on the 
southeast. The most abundant ore in this belt 
is the limonite, which occurs in Johnson, Se- 
vier, Carter, and Blunt Counties. There are 
also veins of magnetite and hematite ore, which 
will yield from 60 to 70 per cent. of metallic 
ores. ‘There are five furnaces in this region, 
capable of producing about 15,000 tons annual- 
ly; but owing to the lack of railroad facilities 
the amount produced does not exceed 10,000 
tons. Iron-ore containing oxide of manganese 
is abundant in Greene County, from which 
spiegeleisen is made. The dyestone belt skirts 
the eastern base of the Cumberland table-land, 
extending beyond the limits of the State on 
the northeast and southeast. In Tennessee it 
reaches from Chattanooga to Cumberland Gap, 
about 150 miles; it spreads out laterally from 
10 to 20 miles into the valley of East Tennes- 
see, and includes the Sequatchie and Elk Val- 
leys. ‘The chief ore of this belt is a stratified 
red iron-rock, highly fossiliferous, occurring in 
layers, and called at many points dyestone, 
being sometimes used for dyeing. The ore is 
a variety of hematite, and yields from 50 to 60 
per cent. of iron. There are four furnaces in 
this region. The Cumberland table-land belt 
of iron-ore is coextensive with the coal-field. 
The ore lies interstratified with shale, sand- 
stone, and coal. It is called clay ironstone, and 
is an argillaceous carbonate of iron. It is in- 
ferior in quality, producing rarely more than 
80 per cent., and usually not more than 20 per 
cent. of iron, and has not been worked. The 
western iron belt crosses the State north and 
south, and lies mainly between the central 
basin and the Tennessee River, though extend- 
ing in some counties a few miles west of the 
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river. It is about 50 miles wide, and embraces 
an area of about 5,400 square miles. But the 
ore is found in available quantities only at cer- 
tain points called ‘‘ banks,” some of which are 
miles in extent, while others occupy only a few 
acres. Some of these banks have been worked 
for eighty years, with no signs of exhaustion. 
The ore is a limonite or brown hematite, some 
of it being inferior in quality; in other places 
the yield of iron is from 40 to 55 per cent. 
There are eleven furnaces in this region, witha 
monthly capacity of about 4,230 tons. Ten- 
nessee has decided advantages for making iron, 
in the abundance, cheapness, and contiguity of 
ore and of fuel; the disadvantages are distance 
from market and want of transportation facili- 
ties. Valuable deposits of copper are found in 
Polk County, in the southeast corner of the 
State, covering an area of 40 square miles, The 
ore is smelted by two extensive companies at 
Ducktown, having twenty-five furnaces and em- 
ploying about 900 hands. From 1865 to 1874 the 
larger of these companies produced 8,476,872 
pounds of ingot copper. Tennessee is rich in 
marble, which is found in every part of the 
State, the varieties including black, gray, mag- 
nesian, fawn-colored, white, red, variegated, 
conglomerate, and breccia. Many quarries are 
worked. Limestone and other building-stone 
abound in various parts of the State. Slate is 
common, but little of it is valuable. Several 
beds of millstone have been found, the most 
noteworthy being in Claiborne Qounty. Hy- 
draulic rocks abound in many counties, es- 


pecially in Hardin, Wayne, Perry, Decatur, ~~ 


Warren, and Montgomery, and in Knox and 
McMinn Counties in East Tennessee. Litho- 
graphic stone of an excellent quality occurs in 
McMinn County. Granite of various shades 
of color, some of it rivaling the Scotch granite, 
is found in Carter County; and unakite, a 
greenish compact granite, in the Unaka Moun- 
tains, being peculiar to that locality. Depos- 
its of potter’s clay are found in East Tennes- 
see, on the Knoxville & Ohio Railroad, and in 
the vicinity of the Lower Tennessee River, in 
the counties of Hickman, Henry, Perry, and 
Wayne; also in Montgomery and Houston 
Counties. Some of this clay has been worked 
up into stone-ware. There are numerous pot- 
teries, the largest being in Memphis, Nashville, 
and Knoxville. Kaolin is found in Carter 
County. Fire-clay is found in Stewart and 
Houston Counties, and on the Cumberland 
River. It also exists in the coal-measures im- 
mediately underlying a seam of coal. Lead 
occurs in various places in East and Middle 
Tennessee. Mines have been worked in Wash- 
ington, Monroe, and Bradley Counties; one of 

the most promising is the Caldwell mine on | 
Powell’s River in Union County. This vein, 
which fills a nearly vertical fissure, about twen- 
ty inches wide, in nearly horizontal rocks, can 
be traced about a mile. The two ores of zine, 
smithsonite and calamine, occur in considerable. 
deposits in various localities, especially in Clai-~ 
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borne, Union, and Jefferson Counties; they are 
in greatest abundance in Union County. The 
Stiner belt, near Powell’s River, is fifty or sixty 
feet wide, and is marked by the absence of 
trees. The lead and zinc ores are often asso- 
ciated. Black oxide of manganese is found in 
small masses, associated with iron, all over the 
State. Iron pyrites also exists everywhere in 
the State; a large quantity is found associated 
with the copper at Ducktown. Large beds 
aiso occur near Greeneville in Greene County, 
and in Moore, Carter, and Perry Counties. 
Heavy spar or baryta, used for cheap paints, is 
found in Middle and East Tennessee; it is 
mined in Greene, Washington, Jefferson, and 
some other counties. It is usually associated 
with lead, constituting the gangue of that 
mineral. Asbestus exists in large quantities in 
Cocke County. Copperas is abundant, and 
specimens of gypsum have been found. Salt 
was formerly made in the State, but its 
manufacture has been discontinued. Saltpetre 
abounds in numerous caves throughout Mid- 
dle and East Tennessee. Petroleum has been 
found at various points, and 10,000 barrels of 
it has been obtained from the wells near Spring 
Creek in Overton County; but the production 
has not been found profitable. Extensive beds 
of lignite are found in many of the counties of 
West Tennessee. Alum occurs in the same 
situations as copperas in Middle Tennessee, 
Epsom salts in many of the saltpetre-caves, and 
large quantities of bluestone (sulphate of cop- 
per) at Ducktown. The State collection of 
minerals in the Capitol comprises, besides a 
great variety of specimens, 200 kinds of marble, 
of all colors from Parian white to jet black, 
all found in the State. Tennessee has marked 
advantages in the number, variety, excellence, 
and medicinal value of its mineral waters. 
Mineral springs occur upon the lofty peaks of 
the Unakas and along the bases of the long 
ridges of the eastern valley. The Cumberland 
table-land abounds with sparkling chalybeate 
springs. There are also valuable sulphur and 
chalybeate springs in West Tennessee. 

The climate is generally mild and remarka- 
bly salubrious, excepting in the swampy dis- 
tricts of West Tennessee. The eastern division 
is noted for its pure mountain air. The mean 
annual temperature along a line running east 
and west through the middle of the State is 
about 57° in the valley of East Tennessee, 58° 
in Middle, and 59° in West Tennessee. The 
temperature is about one degree higher along 
the southern, and about one degree lower along 
the northern boundary. Going from west to 
east there is a difference of elevation of more 
than 6,000 feet, which gives a wide range of 
climate and great variety in vegetable produc- 
tions. East Tennessee, excluding its great val- 
ley, has a limited surface adapted to cultivation. 
The soil of Middle Tennessee is generally good, 
producing large crops of wheat, rye, oats, In- 
dian-corn, buckwheat, barley, potatoes, hemp, 
hay, sweet-potatoes, flax, cotton, and tobacco. 
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The western division is almost level, and cot- 
ton, tobacco, and all kinds of grain, are grown 
in extraordinary abundance. The soil of this 
part is a rich black mould. Along the banks 
of the Mississippi and Tennessee are extensive 
canebrakes, covered with reeds. The country 
is well watered. The northwest part contains 
an extensive tract of swampy land. Nearly 
half of the State is wooded land, and presents 
almost every variety of timber found in the 
United States. West Tennessee is specially 
noted for the magnificence of its forests. The 
high mountains in the east are covered with 
forests of pine, which yield tar, pitch, turpen- 
tine, and lumber, for export ; white pine, chest- 
nut, hemlock, and black walnut, grow to im- 
mense size in the coves of the mountains. On 
the mountain-slopes, the sugar-maple, ash, ce- 
dar, juniper, and savin, are also abundant; and 
in the lower lands as well as in Middle Tennes- 
see the poplar, hickory, black walnut, oak, 
beech, locust, and cherry, arefound. The most 
extensive red-cedar forests in the United States 
are found in the central basin of Middle Ten- 
nessee. In the swamps and lowlands of West 
Tennessee the cypress, hackmatack, cotton- 
wood, and swamp-cedar, occur in large quan- 
tities. Several wild or indigenous grasses grow 
spontaneously. The pawpaw, a low bushy tree 
or shrub, bearing a fruit somewhat resembling 
the banana, though inferior to it, is found in 
the river-bottoms. The persimmon, which is 
common, yields a fruit which in sweetness and 
pleasantness of flavor equals the date. The 
black haw, red haw, wild-plum, blackberry, 
wood-grape, muscadine, strawberry, whortle- 
berry, gooseberry, and service-berry, all grow 
wild and yield luxuriantly. Nuts of various 
kinds abound, as the walnut, hickory-nut, 
hazel-nut, chestnut, pecan, and chinquapin, all 
forming articles of export. Ginseng is found 
on all the elevated lands. The wild animals 
are the bear, found only in the mountainous 
districts, deer, raccoons, foxes, opossums, and 
squirrels. Horses, cattle, sheep, and swine, are 
raised on a large scale, and many thousands 
are annually exported. The hills and moun- 
tain-slopes afford an abundance of fine pastur- 
age. Much attention is given to wool-grow- 
ing. Peanuts, constituting an important crop, 
are raised in the counties of Perry, Hickman, 
and Humphreys, and parts of Dickson and 
Lewis, all of which are on the west side of the 
Highland rim. The production amounted to 
680,000 bushels in 1872, 110,000 in 1878, 200,- 
000 in 1874, and 250,000 in 1875. The average 
yield is about 40 bushels an acre. The ship- 
ment of cotton from Tennessee amounted to 
378,813 bales in 187278, 489,534 in 187374, 
and 446,674 in 1874~’75, most of which was the 
product of the State. In 1873 there were 613,- 
267 acres planted with cotton. The best grows 
in the southern half of West Tennessee ; it is 
grown in the whole of the central basin south 
of Nashville. As a tobacco-growing State 
Tennessee ranks third, Kentucky being first and 
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Virginia second. The annual product of the 
State varies from 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 Ibs., 
or from 13,000 to 22,000 hogsheads. ‘The aver- 
age yield per acre is between 700 and 800 lbs., 
though as much as 1,800 lbs. can be produced 
upon the best soils in good seasons. The soil 
and climate are well adapted to the cultiva- 
tion of grapes; much attention has recently 
been given to this industry, and also to the pro- 
duction of honey. 

There has been a marked progress in many 
industries since 1870, especially in the manu- 
facture of cotton, iron, liquors, and carriages 
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and wagons. In 1875 there were 40 cotton- 
mills, with 55,384 spindles; cotton consumed 
during the year, 6,701,718 lbs., or 14,443 bales. 
There are no United States customs districts 
in Tennessee, but Memphis and Nashville are 
ports of delivery in the district of Louisiana. 
At the close of 1875 there were 27 national 
banks in operation, with a capital stock of 
$3,455,300, and a circulation of $2,474,323. 
Tennessee had 466 miles of railroad in 1855, 
1,253 in 1860, 1,296 in 1865, 1,492 in 1870, and 
1,641 in 1875. The lines lying wholly or partly 
in the State in 1875 were as follows: 


TERMINI. Miles Total Length 

NAMES OF CORPORATIONS. Sompleted bere: a. Termes 

‘ in the State} when different 

FROM TO in 1875. |from preceding. 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia........... Bristole co eas acs eass ee Walton. 2 Gace sec cic aietreier 225 240 
Cleveland... .:.5%260'2 00 Chattanooga..........0. 30 ai 

Cincinnati, Cumberland Gap & 

Owned.. 4 ODATIORGON 5.05.3 sei 5.5 )5i4o.08 Morristown............ ‘WOlt: Creek... 25% 253 sje0< 89 nae 
** ‘) Knoxville & Obio............. Knoxville: i... 'ociss,s oie Careyvillos. s.s'cssieisispee 88 Sree 
Rogersville & Jefferson....... Junction E. 8. V. and G.} Rogersville ............ 15 “aye 
Knoxville & Charleston...............sccesces NOR VINO Le Nese cies'nsie a's ALY VUNG. css cc viczes ee 16 Jae 
Louisville, Nashville & Great Southern........ Louisville, Ky.......... (Na SR VINO soci iaisccistevcda aim 46 185 
Mem pls Givisions 550% si... cise ccs cece cease Memphis Junction, Ky..| Memphis............... 214 260 
Leased, Nashville & Decatur.............. WNaah ville... occscssceccis Deeatur, Ala.......060 94 123 
MIGMpHIS Go °ORAPISSON occa ccccscscceceoess MOMPHISscassksccieciess Stevenson, Ala......... 87 271 
PACES 0 ScinGie b core nieisle, 4 sd eidleie es atalorslolaie sels NEOREOWE s2o:6 oisisiery'e's ties Somerville............. 13 Sie 
Onaratet : McMinnville & Manchester... | Tullahoma............. McMinnville............ 24 ihe 
P * | Winchester & Alabama....... DICCHORG 725 paiscitis c= <itile Fayetteville. .........:. 3T he 
Mississippi & Tennessee................2ce00e MQM DIG. | s.5/0'e'sc.005:0 ie Grenada, Miss......... 0 18 100 
PODTOIAS DIO 24h a Licks cies idle uc dolewleae Seaiecieere Columbus, Ky.......... MODI: Alas eos cece ees 122 472 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis............ Hickman, Ky osc 6. cai Chattanooga... sic o ss 287 821 
ranches { Wiartrace ce \i2.ces iw Shelbyville .. 2. ..4.....5. 9 iia eth 
apedee Sf” eae Soe Peas pee ATS Bridgeport Alas <6 vse) | OO BBPOVi ean ne pieijeisits sein's 11 14 
New Orleans, St. Louis & Chicago............. New Orleans, La....... Osiro. West seek es as 100 548 
PAGRCHH, Go: MomMpnis ..... ovis cesevcincccccicence Paducal, ACY... .sscelne MeMpiis. 225 Suc set 115 165 
St. Louis & Southeastern......5.........eeeee East St. Louis, Ill....... Nashville 48 316 
SEGHILGORMODG GC) PACHAG jo icicieres o.2'ecisnie s vin tpg cvce e's Washyille wy .ch:.c008 o0% Kn oxvillecs is sete ces sup 81 180 
Meatert ds Atlantio. 3... 0s csccaseiccecscccsce Atlanta, Ga..........2- Chattanooga........... 18 138 

TEXAS. The most important public event gates, was held on the 1st of August. The 


in this State during the past year was the fram- 
ing of anew constitution. The chief reasons 
which led to the assembling of the convention 
- for this prupose are thus stated in an address 
to the people of the State, made by a committee 
of the convention: — | 
For six years the*people have borne the burdens 
and oppressions inaugurated by the semi-military 
constitution of 1869. The evils fastened upon the 
State by that instrument are generally understood. 
Heavy taxation; an unwieldy and expensive judicial 
system, impoverishing to both the State and its coun- 
ties; a vast political and partisan scheme under the 
pretense of sustaining free public schools ; an unwise, 
expensive, and irritating system of registration; a 
vicious, partisan, and mercenary State police; multi- 
tudes of irresponsible partisan and useless officers; 
irregularities, confusions, ignorance, and preindioy 
and in some cases corruption pervading the various 
departments of the public administration; money 
subsidies voted to railroads to the enormous sum of 
twelve million dollars of the people’s money ; high 
salaries, even to petty and useless officers in the 
school department, combined, until the inauguration 
of the present State government in January, 1874, 
with a partisan, oppressive, and often vicious admin- 
istration of the law, thrice accompanied by declara- 
tions of martial law and the suspension of the great 
writ of right, the habeas corpus—these, fellow-citi- 
zens, were some of the evils complained of by you, 
the freemen of Texas, under the constitution of 1869. 


The election to decide whether the conven- 
tion should be called, and for a choice of dele- 


convention, composed of ninety-nine delegates, 
assembled in Austin, on the 6th of September. 
The new constitution was ratified by the peo- 
ple February 15, 1876, to go into effect on the 
third Tuesday in April following. Under the 
new government the executive officers are a Gov- 
ernor (annual salary, $4,000), Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Secretary of State ($2,000), Controller of 
Public Accounts ($2,500), Treasurer ($2,500), 
Commissioner of the General Land-Office ($2,- 
500), and Attorney-General ($2,000, besides 
fees not exceeding $2,000). They hold office 
for two years, and are all elected by the quali- 
fied voters, except the Secretary of State, who 
is appointed by the Governor and Senate. 
The Lieutenant-Governor is ex officio President 
of the Senate, and in that capacity receives the 
pay of a Senator. The Legislature consists of a 
Senate of thirty-one members, elected by dis- 
tricts, and a House of Representatives of nine- 
ty-three members, distributed among the coun- 
ties. At the apportionment in 1880 the num- 
ber of Representatives may be increased to not 
more than 150. The Representatives are elect- 
ed biennially; the Senators hold office four 
years, one-half being elected biennially. The 
sessions are biennal. . Two-thirds of each House 
are necessary to a quorum, and a two-thirds 
yote is necessary to overcome the Governor’s 
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veto. Members of the Legislature receive not 
more than five dollars for each day’s attend- 
ance, and not more than five dollars for each 
twenty-five miles’ travel to and from the capi- 
tal. The judicial authority is vested in a Su- 
preme Court, a Court of Appeals, District 
Courts, county courts, and justices of the peace 
(inferior cases). The Supreme Court consists 
of a Chief-Justice and two Associates, and has 
appellate jurisdiction of civil cases of which 
the District Courts have original or appellate 
jurisdiction. The Court of Appeals consists 
of three judges, and has appellate jurisdiction 
of criminal cases, and of civil cases of which 
the county courts have original or appellate 
jurisdiction. The Judges of the Supreme Court 
and Court of Appeals are elected by the quali- 
fied voters for six years, and receive an an- 
nual salary of $3,500 each. <A District Court 
is held twice a year in each county, having 
original jurisdiction of felonies, divorce, land 
titles, etc., and of civil cases involving $500 
and upward, and appellate jurisdiction of pro- 
bate cases from the county courts. A District 
Judge (annual salary, $2,500; term, four years) 
is elected by the qualified voters of each of the 
twenty-six judicial districts. A county judge 
is elected by the qualified voters of each coun- 
ty for two years. The county courts have 
original jurisdiction of misdemeanors, probate 
cases, and civil cases involving from $200 to 
$1,000, and appellate jurisdiction of judgments 
of justices of the peace. The right of suf- 
frage is conferred upon every male citizen of 
the United States, or person who has declared 
his intention to become such, of sound mind 
and not a pauper or convict, who has attained 
the age of twenty-one years, and has resided one 
year in the State and six months in the county 
or district. Elections are by ballot. Inelections 
in cities and corporate towns to determine ex- 
penditure of money or assumption of debt only 
tax-payers may vote. General elections are 
held biennially on the Tuesday next after the 
first Monday of November in even years (com- 
mencing 1878). Amendments to the constitu- 
tion must be proposed by two-thirds of each 
House of the Legislature, and approved by a 
majority of the people. Texas is entitled to 
six Representatives and two Senators in Con- 
gress, and therefore has eight votes in the 
electoral college. 

After the most exhaustive discussion of the 
subject of education, the convention deter- 
mined to limit the present taxation on the 
people in support of free schools to one-fourth 
of the annual revenue of the State, and a poll- 
tax of one dollar on each male inhabitant 
between the ages of twenty-one and sixty 
years, which, added to the annual interest on 
the permanent school-fund, will now amount 
to thé annual sum of about $775,000, so long 
as the general revenue shall remain as it now 
is. Besides this the 17,712 acres of land be- 
longing to every county in the State is an ad- 
ditional fund for educational purposes. Some 
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of the counties have lands worth $5 to $10 per 
acre. Others are less fortunate, but to all this 
grant is a material auxiliary to the resources 
for common-school education, and provision is 
made for bringing it into market and preserv- 
ing its principal as a perpetual fund, the inter- 
est being annually used for school-purposes by 
the counties themselves. 

While a liberal policy is adopted for the en- 
couragement of railway construction in the 
State, every needful power is retained in the 
hands of the people through the Legislature 
from time to time, so to regulate and control 
them as to protect the people from all unjust 
monopolies and unfair discriminations. 

On this subject the convention has followed 
the example of Pennsylvania and Missouri in 
their constitutions recently adopted after long 
experience. Neither the Legislature nor any 
county or town may vote the public money, or 
fasten a debt by way of subsidy, to any private 
corporation, whether railroad or other associa- 
tion for private profit. 

The convention encountered its most diffi- 
cult problems in trying to reform the judiciary 
system of the State, under which the greatest 
burdens have heretofore rested on the people. 
For the past six years, with forty judges a part 
of the time on the bench, the administration of 
justice has been far behind in nearly all the 
counties. Parties litigant in civil cases, as 
well as parties charged with crime, have been 
so delayed as to amount in thousands of cases 
to a denial of justice. But the most potent 
wrong has been upon witnesses and jurors taken © 
from their respective industries and held for 
days, weeks, and sometimes months, in wait- | 
ing upon the courts; and the enormous costs 
in enforcing the criminal laws. This state of 
things has been deplorable, and a severe tax 
upon the people. Judicial delays have kept 
the jails filled with prisoners at a ruinous ex- 
pense to the counties; and many misdemeanors 
having been unwisely placed in the list of 
felonies, the penitentiary, at great cost to the 
State, has been made to overflow with con- 
victs, mostly for short terms. 

It is believed that important advantages 
have been gained by the judiciary article of 
the new constitution. By its provisions it is 
hoped all suits, civil and criminal, may be 
speedily disposed of, and, if time proves it 
defective, the Legislature may, to a large ex- 
tent, remedy the defect. The relief thus af- 
forded to the people cannot be estimated with 
accuracy, but may be summed up as an enor- 
mous annual saving to the industry of the. 
State. There will also be a substantial finan- . 
cial saving. 

Ordinances were adopted dividing the State 
into twenty-six judicial districts, thirty-one 
senatorial districts, and seventy-nine repre- 
sentative districts. : re 

On the same day on which the constitution 
was ratified, an election was held for State 
officers, which resulted in the success of the 
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following Democratic ticket: Governor, Rich- 


ard Coke; Lieutenant-Governor, R. B. Hub-— 


bard; Controller, S. H. Darden; Treasurer, 
A. J. Dorn; Commissioner of Land Office, J. 
J. Groos; Attorney-General, H. H. Boone. 
Supreme Court Judges: Chief-Justice, O. M. 
Roberts; Associates, George F. Moore, R. S. 
Gould; Appellate Bench, John P. White, C. 
M. Winkler, M. D: Ector. 

The platform upon which this ticket was 
elected had been adopted by the State Con- 
vention, which had assembled in Galveston 
early in January, and was as follows: 

We, the Democracy, in convention assembled, 
hereby declare our principles and policy, and ask 
for them the popular oe 

1. We reaffirm our faith in the principles of the 
Democratic party as heretofore enunciated by our 
State Conventions; and congratulate the people up- 
on the faithful redemption of all the pledges upon 
which the Democratic party was recently placed in 
power in Texas, and point to the honesty and effi- 
ciency of our present State administration as a guar- 
antee of our continued fidelity to the interests of the 


. State and people. 


2. The Democratic party, now as in the past ad- 
hering to its POuey, of maintaining an efficient sys- 
tem of general education, declare it to be the duty 
of the Legislature of the State to speedily establish 
and make provision for the support and maintenance 
of public free schools, and to this end to exercise the 
whole power with which it is invested. 

8. The sufferings and losses of our people on the 
frontier from the forays of savages, and upon the 
Mexican border from invasions, murder, ca rapine, 
by the Mexican banditti, enlist our deep and sincere 
sympathy ; and while we hereby pledge our most en- 
ergetic efforts to afford them adequate protection in 
person and property by the State, we also earnestly 
appeal to the General Government to give that pro- 
tection and security to our people and their property 
thus exposed, to which they are entitled under the 
Constitution of the United States. 

4, That the Democratic party, firmly upholding 
the Constitution of the United States as the founda- 
tion and limitation of the powers of the General 
Government, and the safe shield of the liberties of 
the people, demands for the citizen the largest free- 
dom consistent with public order, and for every State 
the right of self-government and home-rule; that to 
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uphold the former and protect the latter the Democ- 
racy of Texas plants itself for the great leading prin- 
ciples enunciated in the inaugural of President Jef- 
ferson and the farewell address of the immortal 
Jackson, and enters the contest of 1876 with the 
firm conviction that the elements of opposition to 
the national Administration should be consolidated 
in the approaching presidential campaign, without 
prejudice to the unity.and perpetuity of the Demo- 
cratic organization. 

5. We pledge to the nominees of this convention 
our earnest and active support. 


The assessed value of property in 1874 was 
$241,841,860; in 1875 it was believed that with 
a proper system of assessment it would amount 
to $300,000,000. The taxation of 1873 amount- 
ed to $2,517,394, of which $1,286,188 ($168, - 
254 on polls and $1,117,934 on property) was 
State and $1,231,206 county. The estimated 
receipts during the year ending August 81, 
1876, available for the general expenses of the 
State, are $1,289,348; available for school-pur- 
poses, $715,129.70: total, $2,004,477.70, of 
which $1,400,130 are from taxes on property, 
$279,000 from occupation-tax, $170,347.70 
from poll-taxes, $125,000 from interest on per- 
manent school-fund, and $30,000 from oftice- 
fees. The appropriations for the same period 
are as follows: for executive departments, 
$182,230; judicial department, $256,625; school 
department, $505,400, including $500,000 for 
teachers’ wages; Blind Asylum, $16,120.; Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum, $14,000; Lunatic Asylum, . 
$38,300; penitentiary, $40,000; interest, $480- 
000; frontier defense, 150,000; other purposes, 
$5,610: total, $1,688,285. The bonded debt 
on August 31, 1875, amounted to $4,107,588; 
floating debt, $614,326.36: total, $4,721,914.36. . 
Besides this there was a debt of doubtful va- 
lidity, amounting to $829,687.66, and consist- 
ing of bonds issued by the State to the school 
and university funds, with accrued interest 
thereon. 

The railroads now in operation in Texas are 
as follows: 


TERMINI. Miles in 
Operation 
LINES. agen 
° FROM TO State 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San An-j{| Harrisburg (on the Galveston P 

Di ctiias. ». . addi sista taate Houston & Henderson.......... t Luling, Caldwell County.....-....-. 155 
Galveston, Houston & Henderson.....| Galveston..............eceeeeeeeeee HGUALON.; coe wo eses Seat sete deems 50 
Gulf, Western Texas & Pacific.........| Indianola...........ccccccccceceeee Cuero, De Witt County............. 70 
Houston & Great Northern*......... HOUStOn AW is ov ateraicinjere cab oe Ades wes Palestine (on the International) ..... 152 
Huntsville Branch,.............. PROMS ag ate ace meine aie dieses ors eeelee Hantsvilles cutee. sswacesiceoeaeencare 8 
Columbia Division..............- Houston iaree sae sas roar bce ee ts Columbia, Brazoria eT er ree te 50 
Northern Division............... Troupe (on the International)....... Mineola (on the Texas & Pacific).... 44 
Houston & Texas Central............ TLOURCON s falc hes loriialsicsccth-o-e vote, mate k Red: Biver Citys 3s. tapmaskeceesees 841 
Western Division................ Tromp stead ee iss scise cists see eeyoays « AUBIN. ce coaee «oboe eerilns st tee'e 114 
Waco Branly iisaiid ne vestees's ee Bremond wcgs easitecdn.s ceed cacao bere WAGs. 5 210%stis cc cas Av Raa ees Gialwia dias 45 
POPASTIONAL*..o5:0500ncacekacecseess Longview (on the Texas & Pacific)..| Rockdale, Milam County............| 205 
Texas & New Orleans............... Houston 3. sates deen aaices vcivicie wahits6 West Liberty, Liberty County...... 85 
Mmemeswe Paciiic: . 2... cbcevessecses Shreveport, Lashes. ectichkieccsive ss Eagle Ford, Dallas County (192 m.)..|_ 172 
Marshall Texarkana (just across the Arkan- 1. 

ESSEC Co ya's i civic v sone’ elole helete ote arshall,’.tc2¢ts eese es scadeew eee aan bordes) a ee 
Transcontinental Division...... { Seria ge the Houston over) f Brookston, Lamar County.......... 56 
6 PE 7 ARES OR RUSE or Ser COE EG ck) tee 1,572 


The Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio 
Railroad is in progress (1876) toward San 
* Consolidated as the International & Great Northern, 


Antonio, and the extension of the Gulf, West- 
ern Texas & Pacific Railroad to that city is 
contemplated. The Houston & Texas Central 
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Railroad connects at Red River City with the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad for St. 
Louis. The International Railroad is intended 
to extend southwest to Laredo on the Rio 
Grande. The Texas & Pacific Railroad has 
permission by its charter to continue its line 
across the continent to San Diego, Cal.; the 
Transcontinental Division, when completed, 
will extend from Texarkana to Fort Worth, 
Tarrant County, on the main line. The Texas 
& New Orleans Railroad was in operation to 
the Sabine River previous to the civil war, 
during which it was nearly destroyed; it is to 
be repaired. The Galveston & Santa Fé Rail- 
road has been chartered to connect those two 
points, and forty miles are under construc- 
tion. 

The State institutions are the penitentiary, 
at Huntsville, and the Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb (opened in 1857), the Institute for 
the Blind (1856), and the Lunatic Asylum (1861), 
at Austin. The labor of the convicts is leased 
to contractors. The number registered at the 
penitentiary in November, 1875, was 1,686, of 
whom 452 were employed at the penitentiary 
and the rest elsewhere. The Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb in 1874 had 46 pupils (31 males 
and 15 females); the Blind Institute, 40 (16 
males and 24 females) ; and the Lunatic Asylum, 
127 inmates (68 males and 59 females). In 
1875 an act was passed providing for the erec- 
tion of two additional penitentiaries, one north- 
east of the Trinity River and the other west 
of the Colorado River. 

The case of George W. Honey, referred to 
in the ANNUAL CycLopap1a of 1872, came be- 
fore the Supreme Court, and was decided in 
his favor. The court say that, as Mr. Honey 
had gone away with the intention of returning, 
the office of State Treasurer was not vacant, 
neither had he ‘‘absconded,” as was repre- 
sented. His accounts were also adjusted. 

THIRLWALL, Connop, an English bishop, 
born at Stepney, in 1797; died July 27, 1875. 
He was educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, was admitted to the bar in 1825, but 
retired from the practice of the law in 1828, 
and was ordained to the ministry, becoming 
Rector of Kirkby-under-Dale, Yorkshire. He 
was consecrated Bishop of St. Davids in 1840, 
and continued in the discharge of the episco- 
pal functions until 1874, when he was retired 
at his own request on account of incapacity by 
age and permanent physical infirmity, with a 
pension of $10,000 a year. He was succeeded 
by Dr. W. Basil Jones. His first publication 
was a volume of essays and poems, entitled 
“‘Primitie,” written before he was twelve years 
of age. His next book was a translation of 
Schleiermacher’s “ Critical Essays on the Gos- 
pel of St. Luke,” which was published in 1825. 
His most important work was ‘ The History of 
Greece” (1835-’40). Grote praised it highly, 
and declared that if it had appeared sooner he 
probably would never have conceived the de- 
sign of his own history; and having been in- 
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duced to take up the task by the deficiencies of 
Mitford, he was pleased to note the progress 
shown in Thirlwall’s work of ‘‘ sound, enlarged 
views respecting the ancient world.” The 
book is not an entertaining one, but the orig- 
inal researches of the author make it valuable 
to students. He was also one of the translators 
of two volumes of Niebuhr’s “ History of 
Rome,” an editor of the Cambridge Philological 
Museum, and the author of a number of fugitive 
essays, letters, and sermons. He was regarded 
as the most scholarly of the English bishops. 

THOMASIUS, Gorrrrrep, a German theo- 
logian, born in 1802; died January 24, 1875. 
Having graduated from the gymnasium at 
Ansbach, he studied at the Universities of 
Erlangen, Halle, and Berlin, and in 1829 re- 
ceived an appointment as minister in Nurem- 
berg. In 1842 he went to Erlangen as Profess- 
or of Theology, which position he retained up 
to hisdeath. He wrote “ Origines: ein Beitrag 
zur Dogmengeschichte des dritten Jahrhun- 
derts ” (1837), ‘‘ Beitrige zur kirchlichen Chris- 
tologie ” (1845), ‘‘Das Bekenntniss der evan- 
gelisch-lutherischen Kirche von der Versdh- 
nung” (1857), and “Darstellung der lutheri- 
schen Dogmatik vom Mittelpunkte der Christo- 
logie aus” (3 parts, 1866). 

TISZA, Kotoman pz, a Hungarian states- 
man, was born December 16, 1830. In 1848 
he received an appointment in the ministry of 
education, but after the revolution he made a 
trip through the Continent. In 1855 he was 
elected second curator of the Protestant Semi- 
nary of Nagy Szalonta. In the Convention of 
Debreczin he attracted general attention by his 
bold opposition to the patent of 1859, by which 
Count Thun threatened the independence of 
the Protestant Church of Hungary. In 1861 
he was elected to the Hungarian Diet from 


-Debreezin, where he took the place of his 


uncle, Count Teleki, as leader of the Left Centre, 
and worked with Deak up to 1866. In that 
year he united himself with the opposition on 
the Left, and agitated for a separation of Hun- 
gary from Austria, for an independent Hun- 
garian army, and separate finances. He grad- 
ually changed his position again, and, having 
effected a reconciliation with the government, 
was appointed Minister of the Interior in the 
Ministry Wenckheim, in March, 1875. He was 
soon after unanimously reélected to the Diet 
from Debreezin, which has always been the 
chief seat of the ultra-Magyar opposition to 
Austrianrule. When Wenckheim resigned, in 
October, 1875, Tisza was appointed prime-min- 
ister in his place. 

TOLDY, Franz, a Hungarian author, born in 
Buda, August 10, 1805; died December 10, 
1875. He studied first philosophy and then 
medicine, in the University of Pesth. At the 
same time he paid considerable attention to the 
literature of his native country. Among his 
first works is a Hungarian translation of Schil- 
ler’s ‘‘ Robbers,’ published in 1823. He turned 
his attention afterward more to works per- 
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taining to the history of literature, and pub- 
lished ‘* Handbook of Hungarian Literature ” 
(2 vols., 1828), ‘Collection of Hungarian Poets ”’ 
(1828), and “ Relics of Hungarian Poets ” (1828). 
In 1830 he founded with Bugaét the Orvosi 
Tér, the first Hungarian medical journal, which 
he edited up to 1833. In the same year he 
was elected a member of the Hungarian Acad- 
emy, of which he was secretary from 1835 to 
1861. In 1833 he was appointed Professor of 
Dialetics in Pesth, in 1841 Director of the In- 
stitute of Fine Arts of the Kisfaludy Society, 
and in 1844 Director of the University Library 
of Pesth. It was owing chiefly to his exertions 
that the university was not suppressed and 
its rich treasures were not confiscated during 
the Revolution of 1849. In 1850 he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Aisthetics, in 1861 of Hun- 
garian Language and Literature, in 1863 Royal 
Councilor, and in 1863 Philosophical Dean of 
the University. In 1871 he celebrated his fif- 
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tieth aniversary asan author. He published be- 
sides the works mentioned above: ‘‘ Aisthetic 
Letters’ (1827), ‘‘Kisfaludy’s Life” (1832), 
‘* History of the National Literature of Hun- 
gary ” (2 vols., 1851), “‘ History of the Recent 
Hungarian Literature” (1853), ‘‘ Handbook of 
Hungarian Language and Literature ”’ (2 vols., 
1855), ‘‘On the History of the Earlier Hun- 
garian Literature ” (1869), ‘‘ Hungarian States- 
men and Authors ” (2 vols., 1868), ‘‘The Lives 
of Hungarian Poets ” (1870), and many others. 

TRUMPET, FOG. An: instrument of un- 
doubted value for the prevention of marine 
disasters is the Austrian fog-trumpet, or Nebel- 
hern, invented by Giovanni Amand, of the 
Technical Institute of Trieste, which was first 
exhibited at the Vienna Exposition. It is 
capable of conveying a signal to a greater dis- 
tance than any of the fog-guns or other instru- 
ments hitherto used for this purpose, having been 
clearly heard as far assixteen nautical miles. It 
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consists of metallic reeds, vibrated formerly by 
means of compressed air, but worked by steam 
in the more recently-made instruments, con- 
nected with a long straight trumpet or aug- 
menter, mounted on a pivot, so that the sound 
may be directed toward any particular point. 
Through the instrumentality of a finger-board, 
notes of different lengths and easily distinguish- 
able can be produced; various preconcerted 
signals can be transmitted in night, fog, or 
storm; and even verbal messages may be con- 
veyed, according to an alphabetical formula, 
after the method of the Morse telegraphy. 
Such messages sent by one of these trumpets 
in use in the harbor of Trieste, which stood 
thirty feet above the water, were easily made 
out at a distance of six nautical miles. The 
instrument may be erected directly above the 
boiler, or removed some distance and connected 
by a pipe. Onur drawing represents an instru- 


ment blown by an eight-horse-power boiler 
under a pressure of twenty-five pounds to the 
square inch, capable of sounding thirty blasts 
in thirty seconds, audible at a distance of fif- 
teen nautical miles; the automatic distributing 
valve is operated by a small apparatus con- 
nected with the boiler. When several of these 
horns are employed on the same coast, they 
may be distinguished from each other by dif- 
ferent combinations of the long and short notes, 
The trumpet could be employed on steamers, as 
well as in lighthouses and coast-stations, and 
by its aid collisions be averted, and in cases 
of distress signals telegraphed a considerable 
distance in the dark or in dusky weather. 
TURKEY, an empire in Eastern Europe, 
Western Asia, and Northern Africa. Reign- 
ing sovereign, Sultan Abdul-Aziz, born Feb- 
ruary 9, 1830; succeeded to the throne at the 
death of his elder brother, Sultan Abdul-Med- 
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jid, June 25, 1861. Sons of the Sultan: 1. 
Yussuf Izzedin Effendi, born October 9, 1857 ; 
9. Mahmud Djemol Eddin Effendi, born No- 
vember 20, 1862; 8. Mehemed Selim Effendi, 
- born October 8, 1866; 4. Abdul-Medjid, born 
June 27, 1868. The heir-presumptive to the 
- throne is Mehemed Murad Effendi, the nephew 
of the present Sultan. 

The area and population were as follows, ac- 
cording to the latest estimates: 
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ing to the German Landsturm). The irregular 
troops consist of the gensdarmes, the Bahi- 
Bozuks, Spahis, Bedouins, and other volunteer 
corps, together about 50,000 men. The aux- 
iliary troops are composed of contingents fur- 
nished by the provinces not yet subject to the 
nizam (active army) and the tributary states, 
and amount to about 80,000 men. The war- 
vessels, in 1878, consisted of 21 iron-clads 5 
frigates, 5 corvettes, 6 monitors, 6 galleys, ane 
99 transports. The navy was manned by 


pee i Area. | Population. ~— 3,000 sailors and 4,000 marine troops. 
1. Turkey proper in Europe......... 140,554 | 8,500,000 , The number of vessels engaged in the for- 
2. Petre in Europe: Pre ae eign trade was stated to be, in 1878, 231, of 
OUMIANIS. .cccscveccoaccsvcccccs 5 .) , ; i 
Barve: daccsswiciaanceensiaueicns issit | 1ss000 7,760 tons, of which 9, of 8,049 tons, were 
8. Possessions in Asia............... | 748,890 | 18,171,000 steamers. ; 
PS, principality, Sissam a A The number and tonnage of all vessels which 
4. ee pad ge pe eye inri arrived in the Turkish ports during 1872 were 
frica: as follows: 
BE Sia ticle oir Saad | 869,891 | 16,922,000 
Wilayet Gf Tripoli. ccc seceee ke : 1,150,000 
Regency of Tunis............... 45,710 | 2,000,000 CLASS Vessels. Tons. 
TOtall uma cieialemeanaee eae oesee 2,207,708 | 47,627,000 Foreign...........sssscceseees 43,200 12,788,000 
PP RYRIBN, “co's civiirocivive nope canes 29,614 8,518,000 
The area and population of Turkey in Eu- Coasting-vessels..............- 178,148 1,903,000 
rope were as follows in 1874: Patel e025. 72 det ceseeaes 250,957 18,159,000 


POPULATION IN 1874, 
VILAYETS. Area, 
Christi’ns, ae Jews Total. 

Constantinople 25.596 121,267 : 23,943) 827,750 
Adrianople.... ’ 814,742) 522,185) 13,017)1,849,894 
Danube....... 83,6 1,167,582} 819,226] 8, 1,995,248 
Salonica...... 19,933 585,2: 429,410) 13,500/1,028,141 
SMMINAs sos 36 13,860 455,601) 250,649) 5, 711, 
Prissond.c.. «: 20,311 546,509) 789,934) 4,028/1,340,471 
IBOSRIG Cas c.<ec'6 23,391 850,4 480,596} 6,872/1,837,393 
Crete niente 8,327 160,000} 88,000) 2, 200,000 

AXIS ciscs vohbinesiens. fl se wsisates 82,539]...... 82,539 

INAV Y%<.co<s% |) ea sissies: wil sueee ess 28,825) ...... 23,825 

DOtAL ei sciees 189,972 |4,701,857|3,619,354) 75,295) 8,396,006 


If we add to these figures the islands in the 
European waters, Thasos, Imbros, Samothrace, 
Lemnos, and Hagiostrati, together 582 square 
miles, the foreigners living in Turkey, etc., we 
may assume the present area of Turkey in Eu- 

rope to be about 140,554 square miles, and the 
population about 8,500,000. 

On October 7, 1875, the Sublime Porte de- 
creed that during five years from January 1, 
1876, the interest of the public debt be paid 
half in cash and half in five per cent. bonds. 
So much of the principal as would fall due 
during the same period should be paid in like 
manner. For this purpose, a law of October 
20, 1875, authorized the Minister of Finance 
to issue, in the course of the next five years, 
five per cent. gold bonds to the total amount 
of £35,000,000, or 875,000,000 francs, in series 
of £7,000,000 each. 

' The Turkish army is composed of the regu- 
lar, irregular, and auxiliary troops. According 
to a law of June 22, 1869, and later decrees, 
the reorganization of the army is to be com- 
pleted in 1878. It is to consist of 700,000 men, 
divided into the active army (about 150,000 
men), the first reserve (70,000 men), the second 
reserve, and the sedentary army (correspond- 


‘In 1874, 20,674 vessels, of 4,606,200 tons, 
arrived in the port of Constantinople. Of 
these, 4,185, of 2,697,700 tons, were steamers. 


The total length of railroads in operation in 


1875 was 1,536 kilometres (1 kilometre = 0.62 
mile) in Europe, and 276 kilometres in Asia. 
The length of telegraph-lines in 1874 was 28,- 
038, and of the wires 46,730 kilometres. The 
number of offices was 393, and the number of 
dispatches sent and received 910,130. 

The Turkish dependency of Roumania was 
in 1875 governed by Prince Charles I., son of 
the late Prince Charles of Hohenzollern-Sig- 
maringen. Prince Charles was born April 20, 
1839; elected Prince of Roumania, May 10, 
1866; married November 15, 1869, to Eliza- 
beth, Princess of Neuwied. The state ministry 
was at the close of 1875 composed as follows: 
Presidency and Interior, Catargi (appointed 


1871); Finance, Cantacuzéne (1871); War,. 


Floresco (1871); Foreign Affairs, Boéresco 
(1873); Justice, Lahovary (1873); Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Public Works, Rosetti (1875) ; 
Public Instruction and Worship, Maioresco 


(1874). The Senate consists of 76 members, 


the Chamber of Deputies of 157 members, of 
whom 82 are for Wallachia, and 75 for Molda- 
via. Area, 46,710 square miles; population in 
1875, about 4,500,000. About 85.5 per cent. 
of the total population belong to the Rouma- 
nian nationality, and about 92.4 per cent. to 
the Greek Oriental Church. In the budget of 
the year 1876 the revenue and expenditure 
were estimated at 96,217,384 frances; the pub- 
lic debt on January 1, 1876, amounted to 532,- 
250,698 francs. The imports in 1874 were 
valued at 89,700,000 francs. In 1875 the length 
of the railroads in operation was 1,235 kilo- 
metres, and that of the telegraph-lines 3,819; 
that of wires, 6,398 kilometres. 
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According to the budget of 1875 the army* 
embraced 1,618 officers, 62,158 men, and 14,921 
horses. 

The present ruler of Servia, the other de- 
pendency of Turkey in Europe, Milan Obreno- 
vitch IV., was born 1855, and succeeded to the 
throne by the election of the Servian National 
Assembly, after the assassination of his uncle, 
Prince Michael Obrenovitch, June, 1868; was 
crowned at Belgrade, and assumed the govern- 
ment, August 22, 1872. He was married on 

October 17, 1875, to Natalie de Keshko, the 
daughter of a Russian nobleman. The legis- 
lative authority is exercised by the Skuptchina. 
The former Senate has been changed into a 
Council of State, which prepares the laws. The 
Skuptchina is composed of delegates chosen 
by the people, at the rate of one deputy to 
every 2,000 electors, and consisted in 1875 of 
134 members, of whom 33 were appointed by 
the prince, and 101 elected by the people. 


OPENING OF THE 


The prince of the tributary island of Samos 
is Constantine J. Photiades. The area of the 
island is 212 square miles; the population in 
1874 was 34,141. In 1874 the revenue amounted 
to 3,343,165 piasters, and the expenditure to 
3,095,320 piasters. The imports and exports 
are estimated at 8,000,000 and 10,000,000 pi- 
asters respectively. The commercial navy 
comprises 236 vessels of 4,717 tons. The move- 
ment of shipping in 1874 was 75 steamers, of 
9,087 tons, and 4,803 sailing-vessels, of 41,367 
tons. 

The principality of Montenegro, which was 
formerly a tributary state of Turkey, must now 
be regarded as an independent state. The 


* For a fuller account of the Roumanian army, see ANNUAL 
CyoLopzp14 for 1874. 
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According to the budget for the year 1874— 
"75 the revenue was 35,035,000 “ tax-piasters” 
(1 piaster=4 cents), and the expenditure 
85,031,983 piasters. The area of Servia is 
16,817 square miles; population in 1872, 1,338,- 
505; of whom about 5,000 are Mohammedans, 
1,500 Jews, 360 Protestants, 8,500 Roman 
Catholics, and the remainder members of the 
Orthodox Greek Church. The capital, Bel- 
grade, had in 1872 a population of 26,674, ex- 
clusive of the garrison. The army, actually 
under arms, consists of 4,720 men, with the 
exception of 200 cavalry and a small artillery 
corps, all infantry. The strength of the re- 
serves is 150,490 men. The imports were val- 
ued in 1872 at 32,900,000 franes; the exports 
at 80,900,000 francs. There were in 1875 not 


yet any railroads in Servia, but the construc- 
tion of a road from Belgrade to Nish was be- 
gun; the aggregate length of the telegraph- 
lines was, in 1872, 853 miles. 


SEA FROM THE BOSPORUS, ~ 


prince has worked steadily and unceasingly to 
attain this end, and he is now treated as a 
sovereign prince by all the foreign powers, 
while Montenegro has been placed in the Al- 
manach de Gotha, the standard authority on 
such matters in Europe, under a separate head 
as an independent country. It has an area of 
1,701 square miles, and a population of 120,000. 

The most interesting part of Turkish history 
during the year was an insurrection that broke 
out in July, in the province of Herzegovina, 
and which gradually spread over the whole of 
Bosnia, and at the end of the year even threat- 
ened to involve Servia and Montenegro. The 
vilayet of Bosnia, of which the Herzegovina 
forms the southwestern part, is situated in the 
extreme northwest of the Turkish Empire. It 
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is separated on the north from Austrian Slavo- 
nia by the Save; on the east from the princi- 
pality of Servia by the rivers Drina, Uvac, and 
Lim; on the west from Dalmatia by a chain 
of Alps and the Unna; and on the south 
bounded by the last-named country, Monte- 
negro, and Albania. It has an extent of 
23,400 square miles, and a population of 1,357,- 
984 inhabitants. The political division of Bos- 
nia is into seven governments. The centres of 
population are Seraievo, Travnick, Bihac, Ban- 
jaluka, Svornick, Novi-Bazar, Mostar, Tre- 
bigne, and Plevelji. The people belong, in 
great part, to the Slavic race. A small minor- 
ity is composed of Jews, Bohemians, and un- 
naturalized foreigners. The regular Turkish 
troops stationed in the country under ordinary 
conditions number about 9,000 men. The Ser- 
vian language is the only one used, excepting 
among officials and soldiers. In a religious 
point of view the inhabitants are divided into 
Christians (Catholics and Orthodox Greeks) 
and Mohammedans. The latter—about 493,- 
000—belong to the same race as the rest of the 
population. They are Servians who have em- 
braced Islamism in order to preserve their 
property. These renegades, who form, under 
the name of Begs, a kind of aristocracy, possess 
the whole of the soil, and treat the Rayahs, 
or common people, who live exclusively by the 
cultivation of the ground, with the greatest 
barbarity. A very few proprietors are also 
to be found of Turkish origin, termed Agas 
Sphaios, whose titles of possession date back 
to the conquest. The Slavi of Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina are tall and strong; their features 
are swarthy, and stamped with a manly energy. 
The Turkish occupation, although it has been 
established for so lorig a time, has not modified 
the character or the habits of the inhabitants 
of those countries. The food of the Slavic 
peasantry is of the most simple description, 
consisting chiefly of milk products and onions; 
he who can provide bread made from buck- 
wheat is counted a man in easy circumstances. 
The whole of the territory of the province is 
mountainous. The most important river of 
Bosnia is the Save, which forms a part of the 
frontier toward Austria. Some steamboats 
ply upon it from Sissek, in Slavonia, to near 
Belgrade, where it joins the Danube. The 
Herzegovina, forming the southwestern part 
of Bosnia, has an area of 6,420 square miles, 
and about 290,000 inhabitants, of whom 62,000 
are Mohammedans. 

The insurrection arose from an opposition 
of the people to the tax-gatherers. It ex- 
tended in the beginning to five villages, the in- 
habitants of which left their homes and went 
to the mountains, after having sent their wives 
and children to Dalmatia. The Porte imme- 
diately sent a commission to inquire into the 
grievances of the people, and to redress them, 
if well founded. The commission, however, 
was unsuccessful, and the rising spread rapidly 
throughout the whole district between Mostar 
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and the Austrian frontier toward Ragusa. Af- 
ter a skirmish, near Nevesigne, the Turkish 
authorities made an unsuccessful attempt te 
induce the Christian villages to lay down their 
arms, On August 16th two detachments of 
Turkish troops entered Mostar, while at the 
same time the Governor of Bosnia was ordered 
to dispatch troops against the insurgents. 

The insurrection met at once with great 
sympathy in Servia and Montenegro, as the in- 
habitants of the Herzegovina are of the same 
race as those of the above countries, and large 
numbers of volunteers crossed over to the in- 
surgents from these countries, and subscrip- 
tions in aid of the insurrection were opened 
by the Servians. 

In the beginning of August the insurgents 
succeeded after several engagements with the 
Turks in surrounding Trebigne. In the middle 
of the month an insurrection broke out in Turk- 
ish Croatia, in the district between Kostainic- 
zaand Dubicza, along the Austrian frontier. 
Turkish Croatia is, like that part of Croatia 
which is under Austrian rule, inhabited by a 
people of Slavonian descent, who mostly belong 
to the Roman Catholic and Greek Churches. 
The section held by Turkey forms the north 
part of the vilayet of Bosnia; it is small in ex- 
tent, but is inhabited by a hardy, brave people, 
who are in sympathy with the insurgents in 
Herzegovina. In the mean while the great 
powers of Europe took a considerable interest 
in the insurrection. On August 19th the Rus- 
sian, Austrian, and German embassadors had 
a protracted conference with the Grand- Vizier. 
They advised a suspension of hostilities, with 
the view of affording an opportunity for ascer- 
taining the grievances of the insurgents, but 
the Porte declined to accede to this proposition. 
Shortly after, however, the Porte, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the six great powers, Ger- 
many, Austria, Russia, France, England, and 
Italy, appointed Server Pasha a special com- 
missioner to hear and redress the grievances 
of the insurgents. The foreign consuls at the 
same time were ordered to inform the insur- 
gents that they could count on no foreign as- 
sistance. 

In August 2,500 troops arrived at Klek from 
Constantinople, and marching into the interior 
effected a junction with a force that had come 
overland. On August 30th they arrived at 
Mostar without having met with any opposi- 
tion. 

In the latter part of August the Turks re- 
lieved Trebigne, driving the insurgents into 
the mountains. On September 6th the Turk- 
ish commander of Trébigne sent a detachment 
to Biletj, fifteen miles to the northeast. Though 
the detachment consisted of fully 1,200 men, 
commanded by Nedjib Pasha, they were lured 
into an ambush, and set upon with so much 
fury by an inferior force that several hundred 
were killed or captured, the rest reaching Tre- 
bigne in a very dilapidated condition. On the 
11th another Turkish detachment was defeated 
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on the same road, losing forty mules laden 
with provisions. Encouraged by success, the 
insurgents on the 14th assailed Biletj itself, 
but were discomfited. Two thousand Turks, 
protected by earthworks, easily carried the day 
against 700: insurgents, who left a good many 
on the field before retreating. Better luck at- 
tended the operations of the insurgents on the 
same day at Bobr, some twenty miles north- 
west of Trebigne. There the Turkish earth- 
works were taken by storm and occupied by 
the insurgents, the garrison flying in every di- 
rection. In the first flush of victory the insur- 
gents penetrated as far as Lubigne, where a 
store of ammunition and provisions was seized. 

In the mean while the foreign consuls met at 
Mostar, in order to have a conference with the 
Turkish commissioner and the insurgent lead- 
ers. The latter, however, failed to put in an 
appearance. The consuls then set on a jour- 
_ ney through the Herzegovina, in order to look 

up the insurgents in their strongholds, and 
to counsel submission to the Porte. They 
were, however, unsuccessful in their efforts. A 
manifesto was addressed to the consuls by a 
number of Herzegovinians who had taken ref- 
uge in Austrian territory. It enumerated their 
grievances against Turkey, and concluded by re- 
jecting the mediation of the powers and de- 
manding the complete liberation of the country 
from the Ottoman rule. 

In the beginning of September the Sultan 
issued the following firman to the governor- 
generals of the provinces: 


There is no doubt that the welfare of the country 
and the well-being of its inhabitants have for their 
general basis the security of property, life, and hon- 
or, of each one. This security can only be obtained 
by a good and impartial administration of justice. 
This was the sense of our last imperial hatti to our 
grand-vizier, which read as follows: As the good 
administration of affairs in our empire, the welfare 
of the country and the happiness of its inhabitants, is 
the object of all our care, it is our wish that an ef- 
fective protection and equal justice be enjoyed by 
all classes of society in such a manner that the rights 
and the honor of all be secured. As the ministry of 
justice represents one of the most important depart- 
ments of state, it is absolutely necessary that it pro- 
ceed in conformity with our well-meaning intentions. 
We, therefore, order that these intentions be pro- 
claimed and be fully executed. Our orders and our 
later instructions are only issued to-day, in order to 
confirm our above-mentioned sovereign intentions. 
Their execution depends on the honest and energetic 
efforts which must be displayed by all dignitaries, 
whether they are judges or administrative officers, 
as well as on their willingness to produce a benefi- 
cial change of affairs. All public officers, and par- 
ticularly those who are intrusted with judicial func- 
tions at the courts of the Scheri, and the civil courts, 
either in the capital or in provinces, must particularly 
see to it that the trials are conducted impartially 
and in accordance with the laws of the Scheri, and 
the other laws in general, that all our subjects without 
distinction may enjoy the greatest security and jus- 
tice. This is our decided imperial wish. After the 
preceding was brought to the notice of each one of 
my governor-generals, our present sovereign order 
proceeded from our imperial divan, and at the same 
time that you in your position as governor-general 
will receive this order you will also receive a list of 
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those acts which have been committed contrary to — 
the laws of my empire, and with the knowledge of 
all the world. Upon the receipt of my imperial fir- 
man, you will hasten to bring these instructions to 
the knowledge of the judiciary as well as the admin- 
istrative officers, and all of our minor officers, in the 
capital and all the districts of the vilayet, and you 
will see that our orders are promptly executed. It 
is understood that the officers will be treated accord- 
ing to their good or bad behavior. The Sublime 
Porte willtake such measures as may seem necessary 
to keep informed on the course of public affairs. As 
you know that the least infringement or neglect of 
our imperial orders will bring on you a heavy re- 
sponsibility, you must act accordingly. You will 
take care to bring to the notice of our Sublime Porte 
all those officers who act contrary to our commands. 


On October 2d an imperial “‘iradé’” was 
published, providing that agricultural popula- 
tions, who peacefully follow their avocations, 
be exempted from a fourth of the recently-im- 
posed tithes, and that they be relieved from 
the payment of arrears of taxes up to the finan-. 
cial year 1289 (1873-’74), the latter exemption 
not to apply to well-to-do classes who are in- 
debted to the Treasury. The decree further 
enacted that communities are to be represent- 
ed in an administrative council by persons 
chosen as enjoying their confidence, and the 
reasonable demands of such representatives 
will be received with attention. Deputations 
from the annual General Assemblies are au- 
thorized to come to Constantinople to submit 
to the Government their wishes. The Govern- 
ment is to decide which persons, enjoying the 
respect of their respective communities, shall 
be summoned from time to time to Constanti- 
nople. The information obtained from them 
will serve as a basis for reform measures. 
Special controllers are to be appointed to in- 
sure the legal apportionment and collection of 
the taxes. A system is already under con- 
sideration to guarantee a just treatment of the 
population by the conversion of tithes into a 
ground-tax. The decree announced that the 
gradual realization of these reforms had been 
decided upon. 

General Ignatiev, the Russian embassador, 
after having paid a visit to the Czar in the Cri- 
mea, returned to Constantinople on October 
27th, and immediately had an interview with | 
the Grand- Vizier, Mahmud Pasha, during 
which he said: ‘‘The Ozar regrets that the 
insurrection in the Herzegovina has not yet 
come to an end. He ascribes this delay to the 
poor actions of the tribunal recently appointed 
in Mostar, as well as to the low degree of se- 
curity enjoyed by the insurgents who return 
to their allegiance. These, on the contrary, 
are subject to annoyances on the part of the 
authorities. Thus, also, the delay in the exe- 
cution of the promised reform is a cause of 
the continuance of the insurrection. It is to 
be hoped that an improvement in these affairs 
will shortly take place; if not, he can not 
see the Christians of the Ottoman Empire con- 
tinually exposed to persecutions, and the pow- 
ers will be forced to intervene.” 
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The Porte, at the suggestion of Russia, or- 
ganized in November the southern part of the 
Herzegovina as a separate district, and ap- 
pointed for its governor Constant Effendi, an 
Armenian, who, however, was decidedly un- 
popular among the Herzegovinians. The fight- 
ing continued with varying success during the 
whole of the negotiations, but upon the advent 
of winter it generally ceased. In the begin- 
ning of November the insurgents gained an 
important victory at Gatchko, where they cap- 
tured a provision-train, fifty tons of ammuni- 
tion, and three hundred rifles, destined for 
Govansko. . 

On December 12th the Sultan issued a fir- 
man’ which contained the following provi- 
sions: 


All subjects of the Porte, without distinction, elect 
the judges, the Mohammedan as well as the non- 
Mohammedan members of the courts, and the mem- 
bers of the provincial administration councils. The 
lawsuits between Mohammedans and non-Moham- 
medans will be turned over to the civil courts. No 
one will be imprisoned without a trial. Bad treat- 
ment of prisoners will not be permitted. 

The following measures are named to prevent 
the arbitrary collection of taxes: Election of the 
tax-collectors by the Mohammedans and non-Mo- 
hammedans, and reform in the titles of real estate. 
The re of possession of all subjects shall be 
secured, the gensdarmes shall be selected from the 
best inhabitants of each town, socage shall be abol- 
ished, and services for public works shall be kept 
in distinct bounds. The firman confirmed the pow- 
ers of the Patriarchs, and gave to all other reli- 
gious heads the right of the free exercise of their 
respective religions. At the same time all privileges 
for the founding of churches and schools were guar- 
anteed, and all public offices opened to non-Mo- 
hammedan subjects. The amount for the exemp- 
tion from military duty is adapted to the propert 
of the inhabitants, and for non-Mohammedans shall 
be only one-half the amount for Mohammedans. 
Those unfitted for service are released from this fee. 
The right of holding real estate is secured to all non- 
Mohammedan subjects of the provinces. Testamen- 
tary provisions shall be respected. The firman fur- 
thermore provided for bringing unhindered all just 
complaints and wishes before the Porte. The pow- 
ers of the governors and other high officials are cut 
down. All the provisions in the firman are for the 
benefit of loyal subjects only. The grand-vizier 
will take the necessary measures to bring these re- 
forms into execution, while a special commission 
will watch over them. 


On December 20th a supreme commission 
was appointed, consisting of allstate ministers, 
and several Mohammedans and Christians, who 
were to see to the execution of the new re- 
forms. Later two more commissions were ap- 
pointed, one for commerce and agriculture, and 
the other for public works. Toward the. close 
of December, Count Andrassy, the Austrian 
Chancellor, prepared, at the suggestion of Rus- 
sia and Germany, a circular note to the great 
powers of Europe, which read as follows: 

Bupa-Pzsta, December 80, 1875. 

Since the beginning of the troubles in the Herze- 
govina, the European cabinets interested in the 
general eace have directed their attention to the 
events which have threatened it. 

The three courts of Austro-Hunga 


Russia, and 
Germany, after having exchange ; 


their views on 
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this subject, have united their efforts in favor of 
eace, 

. This object seemed to conform to the general view 

in such a degree, that the other cabinets, upon being 

invited to take part in it through their represent- 

atives,in Constantinople, hastened to unite their ef- 

forts with ours. 

The great powers have agreed to use all influence 
at their disposal to localize and to diminish its dan- 
gers and calamities, in preventing Servia and Mon- ° 
tenegro from taking part in the movement. 

Their language has been all the more efficacious, 
as it has been the same, and has thus expressed the 
firm desire of Europe not to let the general peace be 
endangered by any hasty actions. 

The cabinets have turthermore offered to the 
Turkish Government the aid of their consular agents 
in cup EEcere the outbreak. In this undertaking 
they have taken care to avoid all interference, and 
to respect the dignity, the rights, and the authority 
of the sovereign. 

The delegates could not act as an investigating 
committee, nor could they make themselves the ad- 
vocates of the wishes of the insurgent population, 
Their mission was to take from the latter all illusions 
of foreign assistance, and to exhort them to dis- 
perse, after having declared their wishes and their 
griefs. The powers only reserved the right to press 
tnose demands of the insurgents with the Turk- 
ish Government which would be found legitimate, 
This conciliating action of the cabinets proved suffi- 
ciently the friendly intention which. had Pipher geo 
the offer of their good offices. It showed that the 
interests of Europe, the Porte, and the insurgents, 
were identical, to put an end to a bloody and de- 
structive war, and to prevent its return by serious 
reforms and effective improvements, which would 
reconcile the best interests of the country with the 
legitimate demands of the authorities. This isina 
few words the action taken by the powers since the 
outbreak of the insurrection. 

The cabinets have been guided up to the present 
time by the desire to avoid, above all, everything 
that might be interpreted as a premature interven- 
tion of Europe. 

In accordance with these ideas, the cabinets have 


‘restricted themselves to counsel the Government 


of the Sultan not to confine itself to military meas- 
ures only, but to make it an object to combat the 
evil by moral means which are destined to prevent 
future disorders. 

In acting thus, the cabinets had the intention of 
giving to the Sublime Porte that moral assistance 
which it needed, and on the other hand to give it 
time to pacify the insurgent provinces, hoping that 
thus all danger of future complications would be 
avoided. Unfortunately, their hopes were not ful- 
filled. On the one hand the reforms published by 
the Porte do not seem to have had in view the paci- 
fication of the population of the eed gh provinces, 
nor do they seem to suffice for this object. On the 
other hand, the Turkish arms have not succeeded in 
putting an end to the insurrection. 

Under these circumstances we believe the moment 
to have come for the powers to agree on a common 
policy, by which they can prevent the insurrection 
from endangering the peace of Europe, through its 
further continuance. 

We have applansed, the same as the other govern- 
ments, the well-meaning intentions which have in- 
spired the recent manifestoes of the Sultan. The 
iradé of October 2d, and the firman of December 12th, 
contain a series of principles destined to introduce 
reforms in the organization of the Ottoman. Empire, — 

There is reason to believe that if these principles 
are embodied in wise legislative acts; if, above all 
their execution is guided by the same enlightened 
views which dictated them, they will produce real 
improvements in the administration of Turkey. 

At the same time we cannot be blind to the fact 
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that the reforms announced would not be able of 
themselves to stop for a moment the shedding of 
blood in the Herzegovina and Bosnia, nor to form a 
solid foundation for the future peace of these parts 
of the Ottoman Empire. 

If, indeed, we examine the contents of the iradé 
of October 2d, we cannot but recognize that the 
Sublime Porte has paid more attention to general 

‘principles, which in a precise form will be able to 
serve as a basis for the administration of the empire, 
than to the pacification of the provinces at present 
in rebellion. 

It is the interest of the Ottorhan Government that 
the pacification be secured before everything else, 
because, as long as it is not secured, it will be im- 
possible to put those same principles into operation 
which the Sublime Porte has proclaimed. 

On the other hand, the state of anarchy which is 
devastating the northwestern provinces of Turkey 
does not only present difficulties for the Sublime 
Porte, but it also contains great dangers for the gen- 
eral peace ; and the different European states cannot 
look on indifferently and see a state of affairs repeat- 
ing itself, and growing worse, which already weighs 

heavily on commerce and industry, and which, de- 
stroying more and more every day the confidence of 
the public in the preservation of peace, tends to 
compromise graver and more important interests. 

We also believe to fulfill an imperative duty in 
calling the serious attention of the guaranteeing 

owers to the necessity of recommending to the 
Bublime Porte to complete its action by such meas- 
ures which appear indispensable to establish order 
and quiet in the provinces disturbed at this moment 
by civil war. 

As a result of an exchange of ideas which has 
taken place between us and the cabinets of St. Pe- 
tersburg and Berlin, it has been recognized that 
these measures must be sought for in a double di- 
rection ; in the first place in a moral, and secondly in 
a material way. 

Indeed, the material state of the Christian inhabi- 
tants of Bosnia and the Herzegovina depends chiefly 
on their social and moral eile 

In examining the fundamental causes of the pe- 
culiar position which the Herzegovina and Bosnia 
have say during several years, the feeling of 
enmity and mistrust prevailing between the Chris- 
tians and Mohammedans is directly patent to all. 
It is this disposition which has rendered it impos- 
sible to our delegates to convince the Christian in- 
habitants that the Turkish authorities were actuated 
by the sincere desire to redress their griefs. There 
is probably no other part of European Turkey where 
the antagonism between the Cross and the Crescent 
takes such a distinct form. This fanatical hate and 
mistrust must be attributed to the neighborhood of 

eoples of the same race, enjoying that religious 
iberty of which the Christians of Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina find themselves deprived. The inces- 
sant comparison causes them to have the idea of 
being subjected to the yoke of an actual servitude, 
that the name of Rayah seems to place them morally 
in a position inferior to that of their neighbors ; and 
that, in a word, they feel themselves as slaves. 

More than once has Europe had to ooomny itself 
with their complaints and the means for their re- 
dress. The hatti-houmayoun of 1856 is one of the 
fruits of the solicitude of the powers. But even b 
the terms of this act the liberty of worship is still 
limited by clauses which, particularly in Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina, are enforced with a severity which 
each year brings about fresh conflicts. The con- 
struction of edifices consecrated to religious worship 
and to instruction, the use of bells, the formation of 
religious associations, etc., are still subjected to such 
difficulties in these provinces as appear to the Chris- 
tians as so many remembrances of the war of con- 
quest, which let the Mussulmans appear in their eyes 
a3 enemies of their faith, and confirm them in the 
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belief that they live under a yoke which it is their 
privilege and duty to throw off. 

The last firman touches this point, even as it had 
been done by the hatti-sheriff of 1839, the hatti- 
houmayoun of 1856, and other acts of the Sublime 
Porte. It confirms the powers of the Patriarchs and 
other spiritual chiefs with which they are invested 
for the affairs of other respective communities, and 
for the free exercise of their worship, but at the same 
time designates the rights and powers as limits. It 
also promises facilities for building churches and 
schools, a promise which has been more than once 
laid down in official acts, but which cannot aid the 
process of tranquilizing, as its realization depends 
upon the provincial authorities, who, obeying the 
local pressure, cannot put it into execution, unless 
the principle has been distinctly enunciated. 

The firman, therefore, which has just been promul- 
gated, does not pass beyond any point not granted 
in the hatti-houmayoun, which, as I have stated, 
surrounds the religious liberty with restrictions, 
which, in the course of the last years, have provoked 
numerous conflicts. Restricted as they are, the con- 
cessions which it makes have never sufficed to satis- 
fy the Christians. This will be all the less the case 
at the present time, after the events which have 
drenched the country with blood and which only em- . 
bitter the contest which separates the two religions. 
The insurrection once suppressed, the Mohammedan 
element, considering itself as victor, will without 
doubt seek to avenge itself on the Christians for the 
losses which so violent a war caused them. A state 
of affairs which makes the coexistence of two peo- 
ples who have just emerged from so bitter a conflict 
possible can only be assured by placing the Chris- 
tian religion on an equal footing with the Islam, and 
by publicly recognizing and respecting, and not only 
tolerating it, as is the case at present. ‘It is for this 
reason that the guaranteeing powers ought in our 
opinion not only to demand of the Porte, but obtain 
of it as the first and principal concession, a full and 
entire religious liberty. 

pees before the law is a principle explicitly . 
proclaimed by the hatti-houmayoun, and secured by 
legislation. It is without doubt for this reason that 
the recent acts of the Sultan have omitted to mention 


it. 

But this principle, although legal, is not generally 
applied throughout the empire. In fact, the testi- 
mony of Christians against Mohammedans is re- 
ceived by the tribunals of Constantinople, and for 
the most part in the other large cities. But in some 
distant provinces, as in Bosnia and the Herzegovina, 
the judges refuse to recognize its validity. It would, 
therefore, be necessary to. take such measures that in 
future the Christians will not have to fear a denial 
of justice. 

nother point which calls for an urgent remedy 
is the farming out of the contributions. Even the 


‘hatti-sheriff of 1839, in speaking of this system, ex- 


pressed itself in the following terms: ‘‘An evil habit 
still exists, which can only have disastrous conse- 
quences, tliat of the venal concessions, designated 
by the name of dtizam. In this system the civil 
and financial administration is handed over to a sin- 
gle man, that is to say, sometimes to the iron hand 
of the most violent passions and the most exacting 
cupidity.”’ 

And the hatti-houmayoun says as follows: ‘* The 
most energetic and the promptest means will be ad- 
vised in the collection of the taxes, especially of*the 
tithes. The system of the direct collection shall 
be introduced successively, and as soon as possible, 
in the place of the farming-out system in all the 
branches of the Goverriment.”’ re 

In spite of these formal declarations, the farming- 
out system still existsin allits extent. | ; 

To-day the Porte brings reforms in view in this 
direction, without, however, saying anything defi- 
nite. The firman of December 12th again desig- 
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nates the present system of collecting the taxes as 
irregular. It ordains that a mode of equalizing the 
taxes be sought for. It also prescribes that meas- 
ures be taken ‘‘ to abolish the arbitrariness in the 
collection of the tithes by means of the farmers,” 
but it does not abolish the farming-out system. 

If, therefore, an important and unceasing source 
of support of the insurrection is to be removed, one 
of the points which are to be demanded of the Porte 
is that it give aclear and decided declaration that 
the system of farming out the taxes be abolished for 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina, not only of right but 
in fact, and that this measure be applied immedi- 
ately. 

dine of the causes which tend to increase mate- 
rially the heavy load of taxes in Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina is that the inhabitants believe them- 
selves to be financially robbed for the benefit of the 
central Government. They believe that the taxes 
are not used for the benefit of the province itself, 
but that the total sum gathered is immediately sent 
to Constantinople to be used for the central Govern- 
ment. 

It would, therefore, be necessary to morally ease 
the burden of taxes which the province has to bear, 
by appropriating, without prejudice to the amount 
necessary for the expenses of the empire, a part of 
the taxes raised by the province for purposes which 
would promote its own interests. 

For this purpose it would be necessary for the 
Porte to declare that the revenue derived from the 
indirect taxes be appropriated, as heretofore, for the 
empire, but that the funds raised by direct taxation 
should remain in the province, and should be exclu- 
sively applied in its interests to develop its resources 
and promote its welfare. 

The execution of this disposition should be placed 
under the control of the elective commission of which 
mention will be made further on. 

The sad condition of the Christians in Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina is caused chiefly by the relations 
existing between the land-owners and the rural pop- 
ulation, The agrarian difficulties are always of a 
ae Boonie bitter character in countries where the 
and-owners differ in religion or nationality from the 
mass of the peasants. There are only too many ex- 
amples of contests which have arisen from such 
causes. 

In the provinces with which we occupy ourselves 
almost all of the real estate which does not belong to 
the state or to the mosques is in the hands of Moham- 
medans, while the agricultural portion of the popu- 
lation is composed of Christians of the two rites. 
The agrarian question is, therefore, complicated by 
religious antagonism. 

After the suppression of the first insurrection of 
the Begs of Bosnia in 1851, serfdom was abolished, 
but, as it often happens ina case like this, this meas- 
ure, instead of alleviating the condition of the peas- 
ants, only aggravated it. They are no longer treat- 
ed by the former with the same consideration as 
formerly. To-day we see nothing but two antag- 
onistic interests and religions. 

From the moment that the abolition of the feudal 
rhbegeee trausformed the former serfs into farmers, 
the excesses of the proprietors have caused numer- 
ous partial and general revolts. When a movement 
of this kind broke out in Bosnia, in 1858, the Porte 
found itself compelled to occupy itself with the dif- 
ficulties which had given rise to this movement. 
Delegates from both parties were called to Constan- 
tinople, and, after long conferences, in which the 
official intervention of te embassador of his Majest; 
the Emperor and King took part, afirman of the Sul- 
tan was obtained, whose provisions seemed to concili- 
ate the interests of the agriculturists. This firman, 
however, was never put in operation. 

It would be in place to examine whether some of 
the provisions of this document could not serve even 
at the present time as the basis for an equitable ar- 
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rangement apt to improve the conditon of the rural 
population, or whether it would be advisable to let 
the public Treasury interfere to facilitate the execu- 
tion of the measures necessary for this purpose, just 
as it was done some twenty years ago in Bulgaria, 
where the ground-rents were relieved by the emis- 
sion of public rents called sehims. We know that the 
task is difficult, and that its accomplishment cannot 
be the work of a day ; but we believe it to be impor- 
tant to work for the improvement of the condition of 
the rural population in Bosnia and the Herzegovina, 
and to close thus one of the most glaring wounds ot 
the social state of these provinces. It would not seem 
impossible to us to find a combination which would 
permit the peasants to acquire gradually and on easy 
terms parts of uncultivated land which the state 
would put up at sale. If they would then still fur- 
ther desire to cultivate, as farmers, the properties of 
their Mohammedan compatriots, they would them- 
selves in time possess asmall property, which would 
secure for them a certain independence, and would 
pretect them against exactions. 

lf we remember how little belief in the promises 
of the Sublime Porte is met with among the Chris- 
tian population, we cannot close our eyes to the fact 
that the promulgated reforms would only then inspire 
the necessary confidence if a certain guarantee would 
be given that the reforms would be seriously applied. 
If their execution would be simply intrusted to the 
government of the province, we could not overcome 
the mistrust of which I speak. It would, therefore, 
be in place to establish a commission of the nobles 
of the country, composed half-and-half of Moham- 
medans and Christians, and elected by the inhabi- 
tants of the province according to a mc_hod to be 
determined upon by the Sublime Porte. 

I have thus exposed the points the application of 
which it would be necessary to obtain before we 
could entertain any well-founded hopes of pacifica- 
tion. 

These points are as follows: 

Full and complete religious liberty. 

The abolition of farming out the revenues. 

A law which would guarantee that the product of 
the direct contributions of Bosnia and the Herzego- 
vina be employed in the interest of the province itself 
under the control of boards constituted in the sense 
of the firman of December 15th. 

The creation of a special commission, composed in 
equal numbers of Mohammedans and Christians, to 
eontrol the execution of the reforms proposed by the 
powers, as well as those contained in the iradé of 
October 2d, and the firman of December 12th. 

And, lastly, the improvement of the agrarian con- 
dition of the rural population. 

The first points should be realized immediately by — 
the Sublime Porte, and the fifth one gradually and 
as soon as possible. | , 

If, independently of these conditions, which seem 
to us the most essential, Bosnia and the Herzegovina 
were to obtain the following reforms contained in the 
last firman: a provincial council and tribunals freely 
elected by the people, irremovable judges, personal 
liberty, dispensation of justice by laymen, guaran- 
tee against abuse, the reorganization of the police, 
whose action has caused so many complaints, the ces- 
sation of the abuses caused by the rendering of works 
for public use, a just reduction of the tax for the ex- _ 
emption from military service, guarantees to be given 
to the rights of property—if all these reforms, con- 
cerning which we ask for the opinion of the Porte, 
were applied to the insurgent provinces, which, judg- 
ing by the text of the firman, do not seem to be ben- 
efited by them at present, we might hope to see 
peace return to these desolated countries. 

Iam am to the end. The indefinite prom- 
ises of the iradé of October 2d, and of the firman of 
December 12th, could only raise hopes without satis- 
fying them. On the other hand, it is to be noticed 
that the Turkish arms have not succeeded in put- 
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ting an end to the insurrection. The winter has 
suspended all action, the spring will see it reopen. 
The conviction that with the coming of spring new 
elements will reénforce the revolt, that Bulgaria 
and Candia will increase ‘the movement, is gen- 
eral among the Christians. But, however that may 
be, itis to be foreseen that the Governments of Servia 
and Montenegro, which up to the present time have, 
not without considerable trouble, kept aloof.from 
the insurection, will be unable to resist the current, 
and even now, under the influence of events and the 
public opinion of their country, they seem to famil- 
larize themselves with the idea to take part in the 
war at the melting of the snow. 

In view of this situation, the task of the powers, 
who wish to avoid further complications in the in- 
terests of the general peace, becomes quite difficult. 
eg Mi Ip | and the other two imperial courts, in 
the course of a confidential exchange of ideas, have 
come to the conclusion that if they were to restrict 
themselves to waiting for the result of the principles 
proclaimed in the last firman, principles which ac- 
cording to the intention of the Porte are not to be 
applied immediately to the countries in revolt, a 
quite different result would be obtained than was in- 
tended ; that, on the contrary, the revolt would gain 
considerably in extent toward the end of the winter. 
The three cabinets, therefore, believe that the only 
chance to avoid new complications is to be found in 
a manifestation emanating from the powers, stating 
it to be their firm resolution to check the movement 
which threatens to overrun the whole East. 

This end, however, could not be gained by the 
sole means of au injunction to the Governments of 
the principalities and the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan. In order that this action, very difficult in 
itself, may have a chance of success, it is absolutely 
necessary that the powers can appeal to clear, indis- 
putable, and practical reforms, such as are particu- 
larly appropriate to improve the condition of the 
Herzegovina and Bosnia; in a word, that their action 
can found itself on facts, and not on programmes. It 
is only in this way that the powers will be able to 
emphasize their pacific counsels. 

There is another difficulty, and it is the largest, 
which must be overcome at all hazards. This diffi- 
culty is the profound mistrust with which all prom- 
ises of the Porte are met by the Christians. One of 
_the principal causes of this mistrust will be found in 
the fact that more than one measure advanced in the 
last proclamations of the Sultan has already been 
proclaimed in the former hatti-sheriffs, without im- 
proving the condition of the Christians in the least. 
~ The cabinets also believe it absolutely necessary 
that the Government of the Sultan, by means of an 
official commission, confirm its intentions with re- 
gard to the whole empire as laid down in the iradé 
of October 2d, and in the firman of December 12th, 
and that it notify the powers at the same time of its 
acceptance of the points above mentioned, which 
have for their special object the pacification of the 
insurgent provinces. 

Without doubt the Christians in this way would 
not obtain the form of a guarantee which they seem 
to demand at this moment, but they would find a 
relative security in the fact itself that the reforms 
are recognized as indispensable he powers, and 
that the Porte would be toward Europe under the 
obligation of putting them into execution. 

This is the firm conviction gained from the former 
exchange of ideas between the cabinets of Austro- 
Hungary, of Russia, and of Germany. 

Your Excellency is charged to bring this point to 
the knowledge of. ...., and to obtain his assist- 
ance in the work of peace, to the success of which 
all our efforts are directed. 

If, as I hope, the views of the Governmentof.... 
meet ours, we would propose to it, out of regard for 
the dignity and the independence of the Porte, not 
to address to it our counsels in a collective note, but 
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simply to instruct our representatives in Constan- 
tinople to act conjointly and in an identical manner 
with the Government of the Sultan in the sense 
which we have developed. 

You will please read this dispatch to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and leave a copy with him; and 
I would also be obliged to you if you would let me 
know, as soon as possible, what impression it made 
upon his Excellency. Receive, ete. 


On April 25th Hussein Avni Pasha was suc- 
ceeded by Essad Pasha as Grand-Vizier, and 
was then appointed Governor-General of Aidin. 
On June 15th another change in the ministry 
took place. Arifi Pasha, the Minister of Edu- 
cation, was appointed Minister of Justice, and 
Dshevded Pasha, the Governor-General of Al- 
bania, was appointed to the position made va- 
cant by him. In the latter part of August 
Mahmud Pasha was appointed Grand- Vizier, 
Essad Pasha Minister of Public Works, and 
Server Pasha President of the Council of State. 

On September 30th a convention was signed 
with Austria, providing for the connection of 
the railroads of the two countries. According 
to this agreement the work to finish the Belo- 
var & Sofia Railroad was to be begun on March 
81, 1876, and the whole Belovar, Sofia & Nissa 
road was to be finished in four years. The 
Austro-Hungarian ‘Government must, on the | 
other hand, begin and finish, during the same 
periods of time, the connection of the Hunga- 
rian railroads with Belgrade. 

The dispute with Montenegro, in regard to 
the murders of Podgoricza, was finally settled 
by a-firman of the Sultan, of April 10th, order- 
ing the Governor of Scutari to execute the 
murderers under sentence of death. Consider- 
able excitement was produced in Montenegro, 
in the latter part of the year, in consequence 
of the insurrection in Bosnia. Numerous war- 
like rumors were sent abroad, but the number 
of Montenegrins who joined the insurgents 
was very small. 

A new ministry was formed in Servia, in 
January, under the leadership of Danilo Stefa- 
novitch. The new ministry proclaimed as its 
policy in foreign affairs ‘“‘a loyal peace policy.” 
As the Skuptchina had a large radical majori- 
ty, there were some stormy sessions. In March 
a motion was made that the prince may name, 
conjointly with the Skuptchina, his successor, 
but, in case he should die without having named 
a successor, the new prince should be elected 
by the people. The family of Karageorgivitch 
was, however, to be excluded from the succes- 
sion. Before any action was taken on this 
motion, forty-four Radicals left the hall, in great 
disorder, on March 24th, thus breaking the 
quorum. On the following day the Skuptchina 
was declared closed by a decree from the prince. 

The elections for the new Chamber were held 
in August, and resulted in a complete victory 
for the Radicals. In the same month Prince 
Milan addressed a note to the European powers 
who signed the Treaty of Paris, complaining , 
that he had not been informed of their inten- 
tions regarding the insurrection which was 
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- extending into Servia, and which seemed to 
threaten to assume proportions which might 
render its suppression impossible. The Skup- 
tchina met on August 28th. A new coalition 
ministry was formed by Ristic. Prince Milan, 
in formally opening the Skuptchina on Septem- 
ber 9th, referred, in indefinite language, to the 
troubles in Bosnia and Herzegovina. He said 
he relied on his people’s support in the serious 
task imposed by the grave crisis. Shortly after 
the Servian ministry issued a circular to the 
chiefs of the several districts, saying: ‘‘ We are 
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living on the best terms with the Porte. We, 
therefore, order that you prevent this good 

understanding from being disturbed either by | 
permitting volunteers to join the insurgents, 
or by the export of arms, ammunition, or pro- 
visions.” On account, however, of the threat- 
ening concentration of Turkish troops on the 
frontier, the Servian Government ordered the 
mobilization of six frontier brigades, aggre- 
gating 24,000 men. Each soldier was supplied 
with 100 rounds of ammunition, and special 
precautions were to be taken during the night. 
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The address of the Skuptchina, in reply to the 
speech from the throne, was published on Sep- 
tember 23d. All means necessary to protect 
the liberty of the people and the security of 
the country were placed at the disposal of 
Prince Milan. On October 4th the ministry 
resigned, and a new one, under Kaljevic, was 
formed. The new ministry was decidedly in 
favor of peace, and although the Skuptchina 
had a large majority in favor of war, it finally 
acceded to the decided wishes of the prince, 
who, in obedience to the pressure exercised by 
Austria and Russia, exerted himself to his ut- 
most to preserve the peace. On October 29th 
Prince Milan adjourned the sittings of the 
Skuptchina one month at the request of its 
members. On November 12th the Servian 
troops were withdrawn from the frontier, as 
those of the Turks had been withdrawn a few 
days previously. The Skuptchina reassembled 
~ on November 30th. 

The Roumanian Chambers were closed on 
March 28th by Prince Charles, by a speech in 
which he called attention to the general re- 
spect in which the principality was held in 
Europe, as other powers desired to form treaties 
with it, a sentiment which was warmly ap- 
plauded. 

The elections for the new Chambers took 
place on May 4th, in which the Liberal party 
were badly defeated. 
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The regular session of the Chambers was 
opened on November 27th, by Prince Charles 
in person. In the speech from the throne he 
called particular attention to the prosperous 
state of the country, and closed with the 
words, ‘“‘ We could only follow with the most 
vivid attention the events going on on the 
other side of the Danube. By means of our 
favorable position we were able to continue 
the course of peaceful reorganization, which 
meets the real necessities of the nation.” 

The famine in Asia Minor continued during 
the early part of the year, and was followed 
in March by destructive floods. The valleys 
of the Meander and Hermnus, the great agri- 
cultural districts of Smyrna, were inundated 
for over a month, to the complete suspension 
of all farming operations, and to the destruc- 
tion of a great deal of valuable property. 

In March, the city of Beyrout, in Syria, was 
the scene of an anti-Christian riot. A great. 
number of Mohammedans, of both sexes and 
of all ages, armed with knives, sticks, and 
stones, assembled in a suburb and assaulted 
every Christian they met, breaking the win- 
dows of the houses they passed. As all the 
Christian men of that part (chiefly the labor- 
ing-classes) were either at work or attending 
the Lent services in churches, the women and 
children were unprotected, and shut them- 
selves up in their houses. At length a body — 
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of police came up, who, being eventually re- 
enforced by a number of horse and foot sol- 
diers, succeeded in clearing the streets. The 
person in command, finding the country roads 
filled with Mohammedans, stationed soldiers 
at short distances to prevent any further out- 
- break. Twelve Christians were found to have 
been badly injured, but a great number must 
have been seriously maltreated before they 
could find shelter. Six Christians and five 
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Mohammedans were arrested, but, as there 
was no charge against the former, they were 
released. About a week prior to the first at- 
tack, the English consul at Damascus met 
several Mohammedans, one of whom, though 
it was broad day, drew a dagger and attempted 
to stab him. The consul drew a small pistol 
and presented it at his assailants. Taking ad- 
vantage of their momentary fright, he suc- 
ceeded in escaping. . 
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UECHTRITZ, Frieprich von, a German 
poet, born in 1800; died September 15, 1875. 
He studied law in Leipsic, held various offices 
in Treves and Disseldorf, and in 1858 left the 
service of the Government. His first large 
work was the drama ‘‘ Chrysostomus ” (1822), 
which was followed by two tragedies in 1823. 
His tragedy “‘ Alexander und Darius” (1827), 
however, was the first one to be produced suc- 
cessfully in Berlin. He also published the trage- 
dy ‘ Rosamunde ” (1883), the dramatic poem 
** Die Babylonier in Jerusalem ’’ (1836), a col- 
lection of poems under the title of ‘‘Der Ehren- 
spiegel des deutschen Volkes und vermischte 
Gedichte ”’ (1842), and the novels “‘ Albrecht 
Holm” (7 vols., 1852-53), ‘‘Der Bruder der 
in ” (3 vols., 1860), and ‘‘ Eleazar ”’ (3 vols., 
1867). 

UNITARIANS. The Year-Book of the Uni- 
tarian Congregational Churches for 1876 gives 
lists of 362 churches and 400 ministers. Of the 
churches 215 are set down as having pastors, 
and 147 as without pastors. Of the ministers 
218 are designated as settled, and 182 as un- 
settled. 

According to the English Unitarian Pocket- 
Almanaé for 1876, there are in England 348 
Unitarian ministers, of whom 279 are settled; 
69 ministers are classed as ‘‘not settled, super- 
‘annuated, or engaged in other occupations.” 

The fiftieth anniversary of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association was held in 
London, in May. The following delegates 
from other countries were present: The Rev. 
George W. Briggs, D.D., and the Hon. G. E. 
Baker, of the United States; Pasteur Dide, of 
France; Dr. Carl Manchot, of Germany; Prof. 
Kuenen, of Holland; Dr. Gyertyai and the 
Hon. Alexis Jokab, of Hungary. The exer- 
cises consisted chiefly of addresses and social 
meetings. An effort had been begun the year 
before to raiso £10,000 as a jubilee-fund. The 
sum had been nearly obtained, and it was now 
proposed to increase it to £20,000. 

The Dutch Protestant Association met in 
Rotterdam, in October. Prof. O. P. Thiele, of 
the Remonstrant Divinity School at Leyden, 
presided. Delegates were present from the 
Remonstrant and Walloon, the Lutheran, and 
Reformed Churches. The report of the Exec- 
utive Committee showed that the Association 


had 2,500 members. It had established Sun- 
day-schools, instituted lectures, published books 
and tracts, and held public meetings in the prin- 
cipal cities of Holland. At the public confer- 
ence addresses were made by the Rev. Mr. 
Spaeth, of Oldenburg, for the German Prot- 
estant Association; the Rev. Philip Henry 
Wicksteed, of London, for the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association; and by Mr. 
John Fretwell, Jr., in behalf of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

The ninth German Protestant Conference 
was held at Breslau, in September. ‘The meet- 
ing was devoted chiefly to the discussion of 
questions relating to the géneral religious con- 
dition of the country and the work of the As- 
sociation. Visiting delegates were present 
from Switzerland, Holland, and England; and 
Mr. John Fretwell, Jr., of England, spoke of his 
travels among the Unitarian and other Liberal 
Christian societies in the United States. 

UNITED BRETHREN IN OHRIST. The 
twenty-second annual meeting of the Board 
of Missions of the United Brethren in Christ 
was held at Dayton, Ohio, beginning May 
13th. Bishop D. Edwards presided. The to- 
tal receipts for the year, including the bal- 
ance in the treasury at the beginning, were 
reported to have been $21,228.85; the expendi- 
tures had been $27,758.08, showing an excess 
of $6,529.23 above the receipts. Besides the 
general receipts of the society, the sum of 
$23,782.62 had been contributed to branch 
treasuries, and $50,320.49 had been paid in 
salaries by the Missionary Society, making a 
grand total of income to the missions of the 
Church of $95,271.96. A permanent fund was 
reported, amounting to $44,658.12. The report 
of the Church Erection Society showed its re- 
ceipts for the year to have been $2,941.38, its 
expenditures $2,880, and its total assets to be 
$10,470,388. The missionaries in Germany had 
labored all they were permitted to do by the 
authorities. One of them, the Rev. Mr. Bi- 
schoff, had been fined for preaching, and, refus- 
ing to pay the fines, had appealed to the King 
of Bavaria. The result of the appeal had not 
been ascertained. The board decided that, in 
case the efforts to secure the permission of the 
King to organize a church in Bavaria should 
prove unsuccessful, Mr. Bischoff should join 
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the mission in Saxony, or open a work in some 
other part of Germany, contiguous to the pres- 
sent mission, as might be directed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. A favorable report was 
made of the condition of the missions in Africa, 
at Shengay and Bomphetook, in the Shesbro 
country. One of the most powerful chiefs in 
this district had been converted. 

Reports were received concerning the do- 
mestic missions in the Virginia Valley, Phila- 
delphia (German), Toledo, O. (German), Ten- 
nessee, Missouri, Dakota, Wisconsin, the Fox 
River District, in Northwestern Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, the Parkersburg (Va.) Mission Confer- 
ence, Minnesota, Kansas, Colorado, California, 
Oregon, and the Walla Walla District. The 
larger part of the mission funds of the Church 
had been expended in the home-field. The 
Walla Walla Conference had been disturbed by 
a strange fanaticism, in consequence of which 
it had been dissolved, and constituted a mission 
district under the control of the board. 

The : statistics of churches, members, and 
ministers, were reported at the close of the 
year 1875 as follows: 
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PANG RAN ace aaetecissiaisieiest aeieredie are rerre 159 6,105 51 
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East Pennsylvania........6......02- 77 | 4879 64 
Hast Germany... hetcdes siege cars es se 88 8,611 43 
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The contributions for religious purposes 
amounted to $783,304; the most important 
items being $335,215 for ministerial salaries, 
$38,925 for missions, $290,000 for church 
building and expenses, and $46,935 centennial 
contributions. The number of Sabbath-schools 
is 2,718, and the number of children, officers, 
and teachers, 160,931. The Church, in 1875, 
had four bishops, and the general publishing- 
house, at Dayton, Ohio, issued four periodicals 
in the English and two in the German language. 
The aggregate circulation of the periodicals 
was, on July 1, 1874, 181,500 copies. The edu- 
cational institutions of the Church are Otter- 
bein University, Westerville, Ohio; Hartsville 
University, Hartsville, Ind. ; Westfield College, 
Westfield, Il].; Lebanon Valley College, Ann- 
ville, Pa.; Lane University, Lecompton, Kan. ; 
Western College, Western, Iowa; Philomath 
College, Philomath, Oregon; Green Hill Semi- 
nary, Poolsville, Ind.; Roanoke Seminary, 
Roanoke, Ind.; and the Union Theological 
Seminary. 

A ‘Woman's Missionary Association of the 
Church of the United Brethren in Christ” was 
organized at a convention called for that pur- 
pose, which met in Dayton, Ohio, October 21st. 

UNITED STATES. Several resignations 
of important officers of the Federal Govern- 
ment at Washington took place during the 
year 1875. On April 22d George H. Williams, 
the Attorney-General, tendered his resigna- 
tion, which was subsequently accepted by the 
President. His successor was Edwards Pierre- 
pont, who accepted on April 26th. He was 
born in New Haven, Conn., on March 4, 1817, 


‘ entered Yale College in 1833, and four years 


after graduated, and in 1840 was admitted to 
the bar. Leaving the East, he settled at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. In 1846 Mr. Pierrepont left 
Ohio and took up his residence in New York. 
He immediately began the practice of his pro- 
fession in that city, and soon attained high rank 
at the bar and a large and lucrative practice. 
In 1857 he was elected as Judge of the Superior 
Court, to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Chief-Justice Oakley. He remained upon 
the bench until 1860, when he resigned and 
resumed practice at the bar. In 1867 he was 
elected by the Democracy of New York City 
a member of the State Constitutional Conven- 
tion, in the proceedings of which he took a 
prominent part. In the same year, notwith- 
standing his affiliations with the Democratic 
party, he accepted the position tendered him 
by the Attorney-General and Secretary of State 
to conduct the prosecution against John H. 
Surratt, when the latter was placed on trial 
for complicity in the assassination of President 
Lincoln. Although he did not indorse the 
course of President Johnson fully, he sided 
with him on the question of reconstruction. 
He continued to act with the Democratic party 
until 1868, and was a member of the State 
Convention of that year which nominated John 
T. Hoffman for Governor. But the nomination 
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of ex-Governor Seymour for President by the 
Democracy did not meet his approval, and 
shortly after that event took place he came 
out in support of General Grant, defining his 
position and explaining the motives which act- 
uated his course, at the same time subscribing 
the sum of $12,000 toward defraying the elec- 
tion expenses. This course severed Mr. Pierre- 
pont’s connection with the Democratic party, 
and he has since acted invariably with the Re- 
publicans, although always regarded as having 
conservative leanings. On April 2, 1869, just 
before the inauguration of General Grant as 
President, he was appointed United States 
District Attorney for New York City, a posi- 
tion which he held until July, 1870, when he 
was succeeded by Noah Davis, Jr. 

On July 5th Columbus Delano, the Secretary 
of the Interior, tendered his resignation to the 
President. It was accepted on September 22d, 
and Zachariah Chandler, of Michigan, appoint- 
ed his successor. Mr. Chandler had been for 
many years a member of the United States 
Senate from the State of Michigan. 

Francis E. Spinner, Treasurer of the United 
States since 1861, tendered his resignation in 
March, and this office was filled by the appoint- 
ment of John C. New, Cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Indianapolis, Ind.’ 

J. W. Douglass, the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, tendered his resignation in April, 
and Daniel D. Pratt, ex-Senator from Indiana, 
was appointed to the vacant office. Mr. Pratt 
was born at Palermo, Maine, October 26, 1813. 
He graduated at Hamilton College, New York, 
in 1831. In 1832 he emigrated to Indiana. 
During the next two years he was an assistant 
in the office of the Secretary of State at Indi- 
anapolis, and in the mean time studied law and 
was admitted to the bar. In 1836 Mr. Pratt 
settled in Logansport, Ind., which has con- 
tinued to be his home. In 1847 he became the 
Whig candidate for Congress, but sustained a 
defeat. In the following year he was district 
elector on the Whig electoral ticket. In 1851 
and 1853 he was a member of the Lower House 
of the Legislature; in 1856, Republican candi- 
date for elector; in 1860, delegate from the 
State at large to the Chicago Convention. In 
1868 he was elected a representative in the 
Forty-first Congress, but before taking his seat 
he was elected, in January, 1869, to the United 
States Senate, as successor to Thomas A. Hen- 
dricks. His term expired on March 4, 1874. 

The death of Henry Wilson, of Massachusetts, 
the Vice-President of the United States, brought 
forward Thomas W. Ferry, a Senator from 
Michigan, as acting Vice-President. Mr. Ferry 
was born at Mackinaw, Mich., on June 1, 1827. 
He received only a common-school education 
and has occupied a seat in both the House and 
Senate of his State. He was a member of the 
Thirty-ninth, Fortieth, and Forty-first Con- 
gresses, and was elected to the Forty-second, 
- but did not take his seat, having subsequently 
been elected to the Senate in place of Jacob M. 
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Howard. His term of service expires March 8, 
1877. He took his seat in the Senate, March 
4, 1871, and was chosen President, pro tempore, 
on March 9 and 19, 1875, and again on Decem- 
ber 20, 1875. 

The political affairs of the country were un- 
usually quiet during the year. The following 
letter from President Grant to General Henry 
White, President of the Pennsylvania Repub- 
lican Convention, attracted considerable atten- 
tion as an expression of the views of the Presi- 
dent relative to a third term in the presidential 
office : 

Executive Mansion, 
Wasurineton, D. C., May 29, 1875. t 

Dear Sir: A short time subsequent to the presi- 
déntial election of 1872, the press, a portion of it 
hostile to the Republican party, and particularly to 
the Administration, need the ery of ‘‘ Cesarism”’ 
and ** The third term,’’ calling lustily for me to de- 
fine my position on the latter subject. 

I believed it to be beneath the dignity of the office 
which I have been twice called upon to fill to answer 
such a question before the subject should be present- 
ed by competent authority to make a nomination, or 
by a body of such dignity and authority as not to 
make a reply a fair subject of ridicule. In fact, I 
have been surprised that so many sensible persons 
in the Republican party should permit their enem 
to force upon them and their party an issue whic 
cannot add strength to the party, no matter how 
met. 

But a body of the dignity and party authority of 
a convention to make nominations for the State offi- 
cers of the second State in the Union having con- 
sidered this question, I deem it not improper that I 
should now speak. In the first place, Inever sought 
the office for a second, nor even for a first nomina- 
tion. ‘To the first | was called from a life-position, 
one created by Congress expressly for me for sup- 
posed services rendered to the republic. 

The position vacated I liked. {t would have been 
most agreeable to me to have retained it until suck 
time as Congress might have consented to my retire- 
ment, with the rank and a portion of the emoluments 
which I so much needed, to a home where the balance 
of my days might be spent in peace and the enjoy- 
ment of domestic quiet, relieved from the cares which 
have oppressed me so constantly now for fourteen 
years. But Iwas made to believe that the public 
good called me to make the sacrifice. 

Without seeking the office for the ‘‘ second term,” 
the nomination was tendered to me by a unanimous 
vote of the delegates of all the States and Territories 
selected by the Republicans of each to represent their 
whole number for the purpose of making the nomi- 
nation. I cannot say that I was not pleased at this, 
and at the overwhelming indorsement which their 
action received at the election following. 

But it must be remembered that all the sacrifices 
except that of comfort had been made in acceptin 
the ‘first term.’? Then, too, such a fire of persona 
abuse and slander had been kept up for four years, 
notwithstanding the conscientious performance of 
my duties to the best of my understanding—though 
I admit, in the light of subsequent events, many 
times subject to fair criticism—that an indorsement 
from the people, who alone govern republics, was a 
gratification that it is only human to have appreci- 
ated and enjoyed. : 

Now, for the “third term.” I do not want it any 
more than I did the first. I would not write orutter 
a word to change the will of the people in expressing 
and having their choice. The question of the num-~- 
ber of terms allowed to any one Executive can only 
come up fairly in the shape of a proposition toamend 
the Constitution, a shape in which all political parties 
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can participate, fixing the length of time or the num- 
ber of terms for which any one person shall be eli- 
gible for the office of President. 

Until such an amendment is adopted the people 
cannot be restricted in their choice by resolution 
further than they are now restricted as to age, nativ- 
ity, etc. It may happen in the future history of the 
country that to change an Executive because he has 
been eight years in office will prove unfortunate if 
not disastrous. The idea that any man could elect 
himself President, or even renominate himself, is 
preposterous. Itis a reflection upon the intelligence 
and patriotism of the people to suppose such a thing 
possible. Any man can destroy his chances for the 
office, but no one can force an election or even a nomi- 
nation. 

To recapitulate. I am not, nor have I ever been, 
a candidate for a renomination. I would not accept 
a nomination if it were tendered, unless it should 
come under such circumstances as to make it an im- 
perative duty—circumstances not likely to arise. I 
congratulate the convention, over which you pre- 
sided, for the harmony which prevailed, and for the 
excellent ticket putin the field, and which, I hope, 
may be triumphantly elected. With ee respect, 
your obedient servant, U. 8. GRANT. 
To General Harry Wuirr, President Pennsylvania 

Republican State Convention. 


In September a reunion of the officers of 
the Army of the Tennessee took place at Des 
Moines, Iowa. On the evening of September 
29th, at the Opera-House, an address of wel- 
come and an oration were delivered. Eulogies 
were pronounced, and speeches made by Gen- 
erals Sherman, Davis, Force, Meyers, and 
others. President Grant, being present on 
this occasion, spoke as follows: 


ComrapeEs: It always affords me much gratifica- 
tion to meet my comrades in arms of ten and four- 
teen years ago, and to tell over again from memory 
the trials and hardships of those days, of hardships 
imposed for the preservation and perpetuation of 
our free institutions. We believed then, and we be- 
lieve now, that we have a government worth fight- 
ing for, and if need be dying for. How many of our 
comrades paid the latter price for our preserved 
Union! Let their heroism and sacrifice be ever 
green in our memory. Let not the result of their 
sacrifices be destroyed. ‘The Union and the free in- 
stitutions for which they died should be held more 
dear for their sacrifices. We will not deny to any 
of those who fought against us any privilege under 
the Government which we claim for ourselves. On 
the contrary, we welcome all such who come for- 
ward in good faith to help build up the waste places, 
and to perpetuate our institutions against all ene- 
mies,.as brothers in full interest with us in a com- 
mon heritage; but we are not prepared to apologize 
for the part we took in the war. 

It is to be hoped that like trials will never again 
befall our country. In this sentiment no class of 
people can more heartily join than the soldier who 
submitted to the dangers, trials, and hardships of 
the camp and the battle-field, on whichever side he 
fought. No class of people are more interested in 
guarding against a recurrence of those days. Let 
us, then, begin by guarding against every enemy 
threatening the prosperity of free republican insti- 
tutions. Ido not bring into this assemblage poli- 
tics, certainly not partisan politics; but it is a fair 
subject for the soldiers, in their deliberations, to 
consider what may be necessary to secure the prize 
for which they battled. In a republic like ours 
where the citizen is the sovereign, and the officia 
the servant; where no power is exercised, except by 
the will of the people, it is important that the sover- 
eign, the people, should foster intelligence, that in- 
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telligence which is to preserve us as a free nation, If 
we are to have another contest in the near future of 
our national existence, I predict that the dividing 
line will not be Mason and Dixon’s; hut between 
patriotism and intelligence on the one side, and su- 
perstition, ambition, and ignorance, on the other. 

Now, the centennial year of our national existence, 
I believe, is a good time to begin the work of 
strengthening the foundations of the structure com- 
menced by our patriotic forefathers one hundred years 
ago at Lexington. Let us all labor to aid all needful 
guarantees for the security of free thought, free 
speech, a free press, pure morals, unfettered religious 
sentiments, and of equal rights and privileges to all 
men irrespective of nationality, color, or religion. 
Encourage free schools, and resolve that not one 
dollar appropriated for their support shall be appro- 
priated to the support of any sectarian schools. Re- 
solve that neither the State nor nation, nor both com- 
bined, shall support institutions of learning other than 
those sufficient to afford to every child growing u 
in the land the opportunity of a good consi alate 
education, unmixed with sectarian, pagan, or atheis- 
tical dogmas. Leave the matter of religion to the 
family altar, the church,.and the private school, sup- 
ported entirely by private contributions. Keep the 
Church and the state forever separate. With these 
safeguards, I believe the battles which created the 
Army of the Tennessee will not have been fought in 
vain. 


Subsequently, about January 4, 1876, the 
statement was made that the President had 
explained the free-school portion of the above 
speech in a letter to a professor of the Iowa 
University, in which he said: 

What I said at Des Moines was hastily noted down 
in pencil. I may have expressed my views im- 
pores I have not the manuscript before me, as 

ave it to the secretary of the society. My idea of 
what I said is this: 

Resolved, That the State or nation, or both com- 
bined, shall furnish to every child growing up in the 
land the means of acquiring a good common-school 
education. Such is my idea, and such I intended to 
have said. I feel no hostility to free education going 
as high as the State or national Government feels 
able to provide, protecting, however, every child in 
the privilege of a common-school education, before 

ublic means are appropriated to a higher education 
or the few. ; 

Some circumstances, existing at the time, 
gave to this speech of the President an un- 
usual and perhaps an undeserved force. Had 
he not been President, and had he not been 
charged by the opposition with a determined 
purpose to secure a third term, these remarks 
by him might have escaped attention. There 
had likewise existed during the year a more 
warm and excited discussion of the so-called 
‘school question ” than usual. This question 
consists of the claim on the part of Roman 
Catholics to be exempt from taxation for the 
support of public schools, on the ground that 
they cannot conscientiously send their children 
to these schools. This conscientiousness is 
based on the conviction on their part that at 
these schools no religious instruction is given 
to children, or such instruction is given as is 
hostile to the Catholic principles and per- 
versive of the Catholic faith. 

Accordingly, when the President’s speech 
appeared, he was renewedly charged with 
seeking a ‘third term,” and with attempting 
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to throw a religious question as a firebrand 
into the presidential contest of 1876. 

Not long after, the following letter, in some 
unaccountable manner, appeared in the public 
press. It is addressed to ex-Speaker Blaine, 
a member of Congress from Maine: 


OFFICE oF EVENING COURIER, } 
Newark, N. J., November 9, 1875. 
Hon. J. G. Buare. 

My pear Sir: Eighteen months ago I told you 
that you could have New Jersey in 1876. I wish 
now to emphasize that statement. All our people 
are for you, and we can carry the State beyond per- 
adventure. 

Our danger is that the West will demand the 
nomination. This can also be averted, of course, by 
a union of New England, the Middle States, and 
stray votes from the South. <A potent factor in our 
next convention will be the secret anti-Catholic 
order. Grant is a member, and it has a good deal of 
strength in Congress. I think you ought to go in. 
It can be arranged so that you can be initiated any- 
where by one person. The order is spreading 
widely. My obligations do not permit me to say 
more than this, except that Grant, no doubt, relies 


. upon it to promote his aims. 


With wisdom at Washington and with the States 
we have carried, we can surely hold the country. 
But to hold it for a hap-hazard candidate is hardly 
worth the candle. For one of a vast multitude I 
want to hold it for you. Excuse this scrawl, and 
believe me, yours very truly, 
JOHN Y. FOSTER. 


The eagerness of the opposition press was 
now greatly stimulated. The letter of ex- 
Speaker Blaine on public schools, after the 
election in Ohio in 1874, was reproduced (see 
Buatng, J. G.), and the secret order was final- 
ly smoked out. 

On December 28th the Executive Committee 
of the ‘‘O, A. U.,” or Order of the American 
Union, issued the following address relative to 
the character and object of their union: 


New Yorx, December 28, 1875. 

The National Executive Committee of the Order 
of the American Union deem it advisable to promul- 
gate a summary of the principles which underlie and 
energize their actions as citizens and as members of 
the order. They do not here advance arguments in 
defense of these principles, nor offer apology for 
holding them: they simply state them, leaving the 
question of their acceptance or rejection to ever 
man’s judgment and discretion. The issues raised, 
by this enunciation of principles, are neither new 
nor extraordinary; nor will their announcement 
raise either new advocates or new antagonists. The 
issues presented are as old as the Reformation ; the 
interests involved are identical. . 

1, We accept the Bible as the basis of all moral, 
religious, governmental, and educational untertak- 


ings. 

5. We yield an unhesitating support to the Con- 
stitution and Government of the United States and 
of the several States. 

8. We urge that the present system of our general 
unsectarian free-school organization shall be main- 
tained inviolate. : 

4, We claim that no part of the public funds shall 
ever be used for the support or maintenance of any 
sectarian school or institution whatever. 

5. Weare opposed to any interference in political 
affairs by any man or body of men acting in behalf, 
or by direction of, any ecclesiastical body or powers ; 
yet we make no war upon any man’s religious creed. 

The objects and purposes of our order are few and 
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simple, and we give them publicity. The ways 
and means of conducting our business matters, the 
methods by which we propose to secure the desired 
results, are peculiarly our own, and we intend to 
keep them to ourselves. ‘* Third term or one term,” 
‘* Democracy or Republicanism,’”’ ‘‘ Hard money or 
soft money,”’ ‘‘Crooked whiskey or straight,” are en- 
tirely outside of our aims and plans, and receive no 
attention whatever. To sustain and advance the 
ideas above summarized, we propose to use all law- 
ful and suitable measures at all times, that to us 
seem to be propitious, with all persons who labor for 
their triumph against all agencies which seek their 
overthrow and destruction. As in the past, so 
for the future, we invite and expect to receive the 
coéperation and aid of thousands upon thousands of 
sturdy, stalwart, patriotic, thoughtful men, who love 
their country with an ardor surpassing that of party, 
sect, or clan. 

But the public attention was soon diverted 
from these subjects by the development of vast 
frauds upon the revenue of the Government by 
Western manufacturers of whiskey (see Pus- 
L10 Documents and Missouri). These frauds 
became exposed in the criminal trials of some 
of the manufacturers commenced by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Bensamin Hetm Bristow. 
To the brief biographical sketch of Mr. Bristow 
in the last volume of this work the following 
particulars are added: He was born in Elkton, 
Todd County, Ky., in the month of July, 1832, 
and was the second of a family of four children. 
His father, Francis N. Bristow, was widely 
known throughout the State as a lawyer of 
ability. In 1860-61 he represented the Third 
District of Kentucky in the Congress of the 
United States, and held offices of responsibility 
and honor at varioustimes. He was a member 
of the Constitutional Convention in 1850 which 
framed the State constitution. He died during 
the war. His mother, who is now in Elkton, 
was Emily Helm, daughter of Benjamin Helm, 
of Elizabethtown, Ky. His two sisters, Mrs. Pe- 
tree and Mrs. Gill, and his brother, Frank Bris- 
tow, also reside in Elkton. Atanearly age, Ben- 
jamin entered Jefferson College at Canonsburg, 
Pa., and went diligently through the course of 
study there afforded. On leaving the college in 
1848, he entered the law-office of his father at 
Elkton, and continued the study and practice 
of law with his father until 1857, when he re- 
moved to Hopkinsville, Christian County, 
where, in partnership with Judge R. L. Petree, 
he pursued his profession with reasonable suc- 
cess, until the breaking out of the war, very 
soon after which he entered the United States 
service as lieutenant-colonel of the Twenty- 
fifth Kentucky Regiment, commanded by Colo- 
nel Shackleford, and distinguished himself for 
coolness and bravery at the battles of Fort 
Henry, Fort Donaldson, and Pittsburg Land- 
ing (Shiloh). Returning homte in 1862, he was 
active in raising the Eighth Kentucky Cavalry, 
with which he again entered the service as 
lieutenant-colonel, and.-was soon made colo- 
nel. This regiment was in many memorable 
battles. In the fall of 1863 he was elected to 
the State Senate from the Hopkinsville District 
of Kentucky. He was on the Committee on 
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Military Affairs, and stood by the Union, in 
those stormy times of 1863-’65, when he re- 
signed his seat, and located in Louisville to prac- 
tise his profession. In 1866 he was appointed 
Assistant United States District Attorney for 
Kentucky, and about a year thereafter succeed- 
ed Joshua Tevis, Esq., as District Attorney. The 
ability manifested in the administration of the 
office of District Attorney first brought Colonel 
Bristow prominently before the country. He 
resigned the office in 1870, and formed a law 
partnership with General John M. Harlan, of 
Louisville, Ky., from which he was called in 
less than a year to fill the office of Solicitor- 
General of the United States, at that time cre- 
ated. After about two years of life in Washing- 
ton, he resigned the office and retired to the 
practice of his profession in Louisville. In the 
winter of 1874 Colonel Bristow was nominated 
for Attorney-General of the United States, to 
succeed Attorney-General Williams, who was 
nominated for Chief-Justice. But the nomina- 
tion of Willams not having been confirmed, 
Colonel Bristow did not take his seat. In June, 
1874, after the office of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury had been made vacant by the resignation 
of Secretary Richardson, the country was sur- 
prised by the appointment of Colonel Bristow 
to this important place in the cabinet. Once 
fairly settled and made familiar with the ma- 
chinery of this department, he began a most 
sweeping and inexorable warfare upon the 
frauds which had crept in to rob the Govern- 
ment of its revenues. 

Meantime the first session of the Forty-fourth 
Congress convened. For the first time dur- 
ing fifteen years the Democrats, or opposition, 
had a majority in the House of Representatives. 
This majority was overwhelming, numbering 
about seventy. Micnart O. Kerr was chosen 
Speaker, and the committees were appointed 
under the expectation that investigations would 
be made in almost every department of-the 
public service. Mr. Kerr was born near Titus- 
ville, Crawford County, Ind., in 1827. The 
foundation of his education was laid in the 
common schools of Crawford County. Having 
taken up his residence in Kentucky, he studied 
law in the University of Louisville, where he 
graduated with marked honors. After a short 
period he removed to New Albany, Ind. In 1856 
he was elected to the Legislature of Indiana for 
two years. Besides serving in the Legislature he 
also acted at different periods as city attorney, 
and prosecuting attorney of Floyd County. In 
1862 he was chosen reporter of the Supreme 
Court of Indiana, and edited five volumes of 
the reports of that body. In 1862 Mr. Kerr 
was chosen to the Thirty-ninth Congress. He 
des also reélected in 1866, 1868, 1870, and 

874. 

The inflation or contraction of the currency 
was a subject considerably discussed during the 
year, and conventions on each side of the ques- 
tion were held in various localities. The views 
of those opposed to inflation were expressed in 
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resolutions like the following, adopted at the 
meeting of business-men in New York, on July 
29th : | 


That we inflexibly set our faces against all schemes 
for currency inflation, or any form of paper currency, 
greenbacks or otherwise, so long as that currency 
shall consist of irredeemable promises to pay money, 
and we will oppose any policy which has not a direct 
purpose to establish the currency on a par with, and 
actually interconvertible with, coin. 


The views of those opposed to contraction 
are summarily expressed in the following reso- 
lutions, being part of a series adopted by a 
convention in Detroit, August 23d: 


2. The Government owes to the people an abso- 
lutely safe and uniform currency, adapted to their 
MA ha needs in amount, and of a value not mate- 
rially different from that of other civilized nations, 

3. That the providing of a currency for the people 
is an attribute of sovereignty, and we Erne that 
the Government of the United States shall perform 
this duty in such a manner as to furnish the public 
an amount of currency adequate to the business re- 
quirements of the country, and independent of the 
action of banks or other private corporations. 

4. That we are neither repudiationists nor infla- 
tionists, but the friends of a safe, sound, and relia- 
ble currency ; that we Beopeee to redeem the green- 
back circulation of the United States at the pleasure 
of the holders thereof, in bonds of the United States, 
bearing a low rate of interest, and convertible at the 
atoms of the holders into greenbacks, thus re- 

eeming the original promise of the Government 
when it first issued greenbacks, to fund them when 
desired into interest-paying bonds. 


A National Temperance Convention assem- 
bled in Chicago on June 1st. In the series of 
resolutions adopted by the convention the fol- 
lowing are entitled to notice: 


Resolved, That we recommend all citizens to make 
the temperance issue “ without concealment, without 
compromise,” to the caucus and the polls; to nomi- 
nate and vote for such candidates only, State and 
national, as will unqualifiedly indorse and sustain 
the prohibition of the liquor-traffic; that in every 
State, county, town, and congressional district, in 
the United States, Prohibition leagues be organized ; 
also, whenever suitable nominations are not other- 
wise made, that independent Prohibition candidates 
be nominated for the suffrages of all thoughtful citi- 
zens; and that the Prohibition party should have 
the undivided support of all temperance voters in 


each State and Territory where, in their judgment, 


such political action is the best method of securing 
the enactment and enforcement of efficient prohibi- 
tory laws. 

esolved, That the time has arrived more fully to 
consider the relations of the national Government to 
its responsibility for the alcoholic liquor-traftic; that 
we hereby ask the Forty-fourth Congress to prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of all alcoholic beverages 
in the District of Columbia and in the Territories 
of the United States ; and to prohibit their importa- 
tion from foreign countries; to require total absti- 
nence from all aleoholic beverages on the part of all 


officials and subordinates in the civil, military, and 


naval service, and to initiate and adopt for ratifica- 
tion by the several States of the Union.a constitu- 
tional amendment which shail make the traffic in 
alcoholic beverages illegal throughout our national 
domain. 

Resolved, That we respectfully ask the Forty-fourth 
Congress to authorize the appointment of a national 
commission of inquiry to investigate and report upon 


the results of the alcoholic liquor-traffic in its rela- 


tions to pauperism, crime, the public health, and 
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general welfare, and the results of license and re- 
strictive and prohibitory legislation for the suppres- 
sion of intemperance. 

Several conventions of ‘‘Granges”’ were held 
during the year, but their proceedings were 
’ confined entirely to questions of transportation 
and the interests of farmers. 

A decision of the Supreme Court, of some 
importance, was rendered on November 29th. 
It sustained the Court of Claims in the case 
of the United States vs. the Union Pacific Rail- 
way. The question presented by this case was, 
whether by a true construction of the act of 
1862, incorporating the Union Pacific Railway 
Company, as amended by the act of 1864, the 
United States, whenever it pays interest upon 
the bonds issued to aid in the construction of 
the road, is entitled to enforce immediate pay- 
ment thereof from the company by suit or 
otherwise, or whether such reimbursement can 
be obtained only by the application of one-half 
the compensation due the company for services 
rendered to the Government, and five per cent. 
' of the net earnings of the road after its comple- 
tion. The company insisted upon the latter 
construction. The Government, by the Attor- 
ney-General, on the contrary, held that the 
plain meaning and intent of Congress, apparent 


from all the statutes when construed togeth-. 


er, is that the United States is entitled, under 
the charter accepted by the company, to retain 
the whole value of the serviees rendered to the 
United States toward the payment of interest 
advanced by the United States upon the bonds 
loaned to the company. 

A decision was also rendered in October, 
adverse to the claims of females to the right 
to vote under the fourteenth amendment to 
the Constitution. The Chief-Justice delivered 
the opinion that the Constitution of the United 
States does not confer suffrage upon any one, 
that being left for the States to do. Conse- 
quently women must look to the States for the 
right to vote in elections. In closing, he said: 


Certainly if the courts can consider any question 
settled this is one. Fornearly ninety years the peo- 
ple have acted upon the idea that the Constitution, 
when it conferred citizenship, did not necessarily 
confer the right of suffrage. If uniform practice long 
continued can settle the construction of so important 
an instrument as the Constitution ofthe United States 
confessedly is, most certainly it has been done here. 
Our province is to decide what the law is, not to de- 
clare what it should be. We have given this case 
the careful consideration its importance demands. 
If the law is wrong it ought to be changed, but the 

ower for that is not with us. The arguments ad- 

ressed to us bearing upon such a view of the sub- 
ject may perhaps be sufficient to induce those hav- 
ing the power to make the alteration, but they ought 
not to be permitted to influence our judgment in.de- 
~ termining the present rights of the parties litigatin 
before us. No argument as to woman’s need of suf- 
frage can be considered. We can only act upon her 
rights as they exist. It is not for us to look at the 
hardship of withholding. Our duty is at an end if 
we find it is within the power of a State to withhold. 

Being unanimously of the opinion that the Consti- 
tution of the United States does not confer the right 
of suffrage upon any one, and that the constitutions 
and laws of the several States which commit that 
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important trust to men alone are not necessarily void, 
we affirm the judgment of the court below. 


Another case related to the validity of laws 
passed by the Legislatures of the Southern 
States, after they had resolved to withdraw 
from the Union and set up a Confederation of 
their own. The cases before the court in- 
volved the regularity of the incorporation of 
certain insurance companies which were cre- 
ated by the acts of the Legislature of Georgia 
in 1861 and 1863. The principle affirmed in 
the judgment, however, applies to the whole 
range of Confederate State legislation, and the 
rule laid down by the court is thus stated in 
the opinion delivered by Justice Strong: 


All the enactments of the de facto Legislatures in 
the insurrectionary States during the war, which 
were not hostile to the Union or to the authority of 
the General Government, and which were not in con- 
flict with the Constitution of the United States or of 
the States, have the same validity as if they had 
been enactments of legitimate Legislatures ; and any 
other doctrine than this would work great unneces- 
sary hardship upon the people of those States, with- 
out any corresponding benefit to the citizens of 
other States, and without any advantage to the 
national Government. 


Another decision in the case of Burk 7s. 
Child was to the effect that a contract to pay 
for lobby services isinvalid. This decision was 
made upon the ground that all such contracts 
are against the maxims of sound policy. 

(For the financial condition of the United 
States, see the article Fivanors. For the for- 
eign relations of the country, see the President’s 
message in Pustio Documents, and the title 
DipLoMATIO CorRESPONDENCE. For the mili- 
tary and navy affairs of the country, see ARMY 
and Navy respectively; and for the general 
condition of internal affairs, see Congress and 
the several States.) 

UNIVERSALISTS. The United States Con- 
vention of Universalists met at Lynn, Mass., 
October 20th. Mr. Sidney Perham was chosen 
president. The treasurer and the trustees re- 
ported that the Murray centenary fund now 
amounted to $120,691.10; the John G. Gunn 
ministerial relief fund to $8,000; and the Bal- 
lou centenary fund to $100 and compound in- 
terest from September 30, 1870, to September 
30, 1875, or $140.24. Appropriations had been 
made from the income of the Gunn fund of $375, 
and a balance remained on account of income 
of $645. It was advised that as the Ballou fund 
existed solely in the form of a promissory 
note, and the founder had, since giving the 
note, met with business reverses, which had 
prevented the payment of any part of the ob- 
ligation, no further mention of it need be made 
by the trustees and treasurer. The general re- 
ceipts of the treasurer for the year had been 
$33,693.52, and his expenditures $25,674.32. 
The indebtedness of the convention on the Ist 
day of October was $29,500. The receipts 
from the annual collections in the parishes had 
been $4,106.24, and the receipts from the 
missionary-boxes had been $3,119.22. It was 
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stated that, during the six years in which they 
had been in use, these boxes had produced 
$23,215.47. Fifty-six scholarships had been in 
force during the year, and the sum of $8,160 
had been paid on account of them. In accord 
with the wish, several times expressed by pre- 
vious General Conventions, the Board of Trus- 
tees had undertaken to secure the foundation 
of a memorial church in the city of Washing- 
ton, D.C. They had succeeded in obtaining 
subscriptions to the amount of only a little 
more than $6,000, and therefore reported that 
they had been forced to the conclusion that 
neither the times nor the disposition of the 
Universalist people were favorable to the 
further prosecution of the canvass. Report 
was made of the prosecution of mission-work 
at Lawrence, Topeka, and Delphos, Kan.; 
Lincoln, Neb.; Black River Falls, Wis.; Des 
Moines and Iowa City, Iowa; New Orleans, 
La.; Albany, N. Y.; and Chesapeake City, Md. 
Mass meetings had been held in six of the 
Western States during the winter. Nearly all 
the State Conventions had resolved to hold 
such meetings. The churches throughout the 
country were reported to be strongly infused 
with the spirit of revival. 

A meeting of the Universalist Historical 
Society was held in connection with the meet- 
ing of the General Convention. The society 
had been in existence some thirty years, but 
was organized anew in 1874. It possessed a 
library of about 1,500 volumes, which is de- 
scribed as ‘‘a wholly unique collection.” It 
was the purpose of the society to make a col- 
lection of all the works of every kind that 
exist or shall appear in regard to the doctrine 
of universalism. The society. desired to pro- 
cure a valuable library of Greek, Latin, and 
French works pertaining to the subject, which 
exists in Paris, and a collection was taken up 
in aid of that object. 

The annual business meeting of the Woman’s 
Centenary Association was held in connection 
with the meeting of the General Convention. 
The treasurer reported that her receipts for 
the year had been $18,554.33, and her ex- 
penditures $678.72. The amount of $16,014.- 
65 had been appropriated in special gifts, and 
there remained a balance on hand of $1,802. 
A collection of $103.75 was taken in aid of a 
building-fund for a chapel at ‘‘ Good Luck,” 
N. J., on the site of the church in which John 
Murray preached his first sermon in America. 

UTAH. For details of government, popula- 
tion, etc., see the previous volumes of this work. 
In the San Pete Valley, ninety miles south of 
Salt Lake City, are extensive deposits of coal. 
This is a lignite of superior quality, and prob- 
ably of cretaceous age. The coke from it, 
though inferior to that of the Pittsburg coals, 
can be used in lead-smelting furnaces. Valu- 
able deposits of the precious metals occur in 
the two mountain-ranges between which the 
Jordan flows, viz., the Wahsatch on the east, 
and the Oquirrh on the west. These ranges 


are traversed by cafions, usually narrow and 
precipitous, opening into the Jordan Valley, 
and affording access to the mining districts. 
The Utah Southern Railroad, with several nar- 
row-gauge branches, furnishes transportation 
to the smelting-works in the valley, and to 
Salt Lake City and Ogden. The principal 
mining districts are as follows: Parley’s Park, 
Big Cottonwood, Little Cottonwood, and 
American Fork, in the Wahsatch Range ; Bing- 
ham, Dry Cafion, Ophir, and Camp Floyd, in 
the Oquirrh Range ; Yintic and West Yintic, in 
the Yintic Mountains; and South Star, North 
Star, San Francisco, and Lincoln, in the south- 
western part of the Territory. The ores are 
chiefly argentiferous carbonate of lead and ga- 
lena, with some copper-ore in the southern dis- 
tricts, and in a few localities ores sufficiently 
free from lead and other base metals to be suc- 
cessfully reduced by the Washoe process of 
stamping and pan-amalgamation. The value 
of gold, silver, and lead produced in Utah since 
1868 has been estimated as follows: 


YEARS. Gold. Silvor. Lead. Aggregate. 
186869. ,000 a Le eee ey 600. 
1870..... £00,000 $1,000,000 | vere, tivity 
1) ee 221,000 2,079,000 ‘ 800, 
18795263; 100,008 845,279 675,477 | 8,120,764 
1878..... 52,426 8,725,775 958,365 | 4,736,566 
ot 1) ee 92.028 8,819,508 | 1,480,044 | 5,841,645 
1 | eee MPN [arm piecpre May Fey YS ca ,041, 
Total..| $1,865,527 | $12,969,562 | $3,568,886 |$23,940,688 


In 1875 there were also produced $102,148 
worth of copper, $26,878 worth of iron, and 
$400,000 worth (50,000 tons) of coal. The 
number of acres of land under cultivation in 
1875 is reported at 347,750; bushels of wheat 
raised, 2,775,000; barley, 397,500; oats, 589,- 
000; Indian-corn, 300,000; potatoes, 1,807,000; 
tons of hay, 175,000; pounds of wool, 1,000,- 
000; value of all agricultural products, $8,- 
236,022; of manufactures, $2,803,985, nearly 
half flour. The value of imports into the Ter- 
ritory, chiefly merchandise and manufactured 
articles, was $9,150,851; of exports therefrom, 
mineral and agricultural products, $6,485,858. 
The following table gives the mileage of rail- 
road in the Territory: 


Number of Miles in 
Lines. Operation. 

American Fork 2iii iss coca tauderdees ccatneet 16 
Bingham Oahioni; sisi. seeds oicawe se tween 20 
Central & Union Pacific. oo sivicS. 2. cs cewveces 226 
Summit Counts sas veiscccovccsesvecscvcdeve 8 
Utah Contra cccietess cele vicciewesctiooes 66a) ae 
Utah Northerttigsraicsivn oie vcsipsiudpecavvavieee 
Utah Soumthieriins seeseectet 0s.0+ 0s cccnats puebace 78 
Utah Westerns. ccst.scccsccsovcete eeauene 25 
Wahsatch & Jordan Valley ............---2005 10 

TOA] Specs cis Oass 0 oc avec adhe MOCEREEE EINE 500 


The assessed value of property in 1875 was 
$23,289,180, and the Territorial tax $58,222- 
.95. The amount in the Territorial Treasury on 
January 1, 1874, was $35,655.47; receipts dur- 
ing the following two years, $104,539.23 ; total, 
$140,195.70; disbursements during the same 
period, $139,662.46; balance January 1, 1876, 
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$532.24. There is asmall Territorial debt, but 
the dues from various counties are suflicient to 
pay it off and leave a balance in the Treasury. 

The school statistics for 1875 are as follows: 
Whole number of school-districts, 236; num- 
ber reporting, 163; number of schools, 296; 
teachers, 258; children of school age (four to 
sixteen), 85,696; increase over 1874, 2,399; 
pupils enrolled in public schools, 19,278, or 54 
per cent.; in private schools, 3,542, or 10 per 
cent.; total enrollment, 22,820, or 64 per cent. ; 
average attendance in public schools, 13,462 ; 
in private schools, 2,437; total average attend- 
ance, 15,899; amount paid teachers in public 
schools, $95,532.70; in private schools, $50,- 
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345; total salaries of teachers, $145,877.70 ; 
amount appropriated by the Territory, $15,000; 
raised by local taxation, $20,267.28; tuition 
fees, $95,532.70; total amount raised, $130,- 
799.98 ; expended, in addition to this, for build- 
Ing purposes, $49,568.87; superintendents’ sal- 
aries, $3,450; tuition fees in private schools 
paid out in salaries, $50,345 ; total expenditure 
for school purposes, $234,163.85; value of 
public-school property, $488,665; private- 
school property, $72,850; total value of all 
school property, $511,515. No appropriation 
of either money or lands has ever been made 
by the General Government for the benefit of 
tke schools of Utah Territory. 
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VERMONT. The extra session of the Ver- 
mont Legislature, called for the purpose of 
' taking such action as was made necessary by 
the destruction of the Reform School at Water- 
bury by fire, on the 12th of December, 1874, 
continued only three days, January 13th, 14th, 
and 15th. An act was passed providing for a 
new Reform School.at Vergennes, and the 
purchase for the purpose of the Champlain 
Arsenal property, for a sum not exceeding 
$11,000, and such additional land as might be 
required, at a cost of not more than $8,000. 
The amount appropriated for the purchase, and 
the construction and fitting up of new build- 
ings, was $30,000, and the trustees were au- 
thorized to sell the property at Waterbury. A 
separate act made the proceeds of this sale 
available for the benefit of the new institution 
at Vergennes, and provided for the transfer of 
the pupils thither as soon as practicable after 
the buildings had been completed. Another 
act provided for the admission of girls to the 
Reform School, ‘‘upon the same terms and for 
the same offenses that boys are now admitted,” 
and required the trustees to ‘arrange build- 
ings for the complete separation of the sexes, 
except for educational and religious instruction, 
and such recreation as may be allowed by the 
trustees and superintendent at their discre- 
tion.” For this latter purpose the sum of 
$5,000 was appropriated. Another act pro- 
vided that no boy under ten years of age should 
be sentenced to the Reform School for any 
offense punishable by fine only, except for non- 
payment of the fine. Yet another gives the 
Judges of the Supreme Court jurisdiction over 
the boys in the Reform School to examine 
into any case brought before them on petition, 
and discharge the offender or remand him to 
custody, ‘or make such order or orders in the 
case as to such judge shall seem just and rea- 
sonable.” The only act passed not relating 
to the Reform School was one appropriating 
$12,500 for enlarging and improving the State- 
prison. The Arsenal-grounds at Vergennes 
consist of 28 acres, and the buildings, which 


cost the United States $186,000, had been 
recently sold for $10,000. The additional 
ground which it was proposed to purchase for 
the Reform School consisted of an adjoining 
farm of 107 acres. 

The fiscal year in this State begins with 
August ist. On that date in 1874 the Treas- 
urer had on hand a balance from the previous 
year of $367,883.29, and the receipts of the 
year following amounted to $462,723.64. The 
expenditures of the year were $678,162.45, 
leaving a balance on hand, August 1, 1875, of 
$152,444.48. The liabilities of the State con- 
sist of $167,500 of bonds due in 1876 and 1878, 
$135,500 due to the Agricultural College Fund, 
and floating debts to the amount of $25,584.26 ; 
total, $328,584.26. Against this, it had, on the 
1st of August, resources, in cash and taxes 
due, of $324,940.29, leaving the excess of lia- 
bilities over resources at $3,643.97. The yearly 
income from school lands, in the various towns 
of the State, amounts in the aggregate to $15,- 
122.29, which is devoted to the support of 
common schools in the several towns. 

The line of the Green Mountain Railroad 
has been surveyed from Rochester to Middle- 
sex, a distance of 36$ miles. From Rochester 
to Granville Summit, 124 miles, there is a rise 
of 573 feet, and from Granville Summit to 
Middlesex, 24% miles, there is a descent of 
859 feet. 

The town of Montpelier was visited by two 
destructive fires in March and April, the most 
severe occurring on the 30th of the latter 
month. Nearly one-half of the business por- 
tion of the town was destroyed, and the total 
loss was over $200,000. 

A State Convention of the Woman’s Tem- 
perance Union was held at Rutland on the 
28th of September. A plan of organization 
for unions throughout the State was adopted, 
and the general purposes were set forth in the 
following resolutions : 

Resolved, That we, the women of Vermont, recog- 


nize, in the general uprising of women all over our 
country against the liquor-traffic, the desperation of 
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broken-hearted wives and mothers, driven to de- 
spair by all that makes life dear; we recognize in 
their prayer a ery to the all-merciful Father for re- 
lief from a burden greater than can be borne, a cry 
to which our hearts respond in the deepest syampa- 
thy ; we recognize in every effort of women for the 
promotion of temperance a work of love, and realize 
the necessity for renewed effort. 

Resolved, That we, as wives, sisters, mothers, 
daughters, pledge ourselves anew—colaborers as co- 
sufferers—to bring to our work all the strength of 
our great love, with all the courage, perseverance, 
of a mother defending her young. Owr courage 
shall equal our great necessity; our perseverance 
shall be inekeured only by our love; fully believing, 
if we use all the means the oe God has given us 
to remove the temptation, which is the open gate to 
all crime, that our prayers will be answered, and 
our dear ones will not be led into temptation too 
great for them, and we shall be delivered from evil, 
and thus shall we cast up the highway by which his 
reign and kingdom shall come to us. 

esolved, That all reasons urged in favor of a li- 
cense law are equally applicable to law referring to 
every vice and crime. ‘ 

Ltesolved, That prohibition is the only pacer 
consistent with Christian law; it is the ‘** thou shalt 
not”’ of every one of the ten commandments to the 
liquor-seller and his victim; its perfect enforcement 
is the fulfilling of the law of love, not only to women 
and children, but to every member of the community. 

Resolved, That we, in behalf of the women of 
Vermont, present our sincere thanks to the good 
and true men who have fought and are still fighting 
the battle of prohibition, and to those who have in 
any way done service against our common foe. 

Resolved, That we reiterate our protest against 
the election of intemperate men to seats in our leg- 
islative halls or to political offices; we ask, for our- 
selves and for our children, and in the name of jus- 
tice and humanity, that our legislative halls be not 
desecrated and our State disgraced by drunken law- 
makers. 

Resolved, That we deem the poisonous.wine com- 
monly used at the communion service a means of 
temptation, therefore an unfit emblem of the Sav- 
iour’s precious blood, and would urge every tem- 
perance union to labor to secure the use of unfer- 
mented wine at this service in all the churches in 
our State. 

Resolved, That we most heartily approve the posi- 
tion taken by the faculties of our colleges on the 
subject of boat-racing ; we recognize the measure as 
a conservator of morals. 


A meeting of the State Board of Agriculture 
was held at Ludlow on the 1st and 2d of De- 
cember, at which papers were read and discus- 
sions carried on upon topics of interest to farm- 
ers. Attheclose of the meeting the following 
resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, The Legislature of Vermont has, in its 
wisdom, seen fit to create a Board of Agriculture for 
the benefit of the farming community, and as said 
board has held a very interesting meeting in this 
place : therefore— 

ftesolved, That we earnestly recommend the board 
to the farmers in the sections where meetings may be 
held, knowing that they will reap great benefits in 
attending them. 

Reesolwed, That we cordially invite the board to 
hold ameeting here in December of 1876. 


The State Grange of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry held its annual session at Burlington 
on the 14th and 15th of December. Among 
the resolutions adopted were the following : 

Whereas, The cost of transporting the products of 
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our country to market is, in many instances, so oner- 
ous upon the producer that he receives nothing be- 
yond the cost of production, and thus the industries 
of the country become paralyzed; and— 

reas, ‘I'he superiority of water to rail transpor- 
tation is universally admitted; and— 

Whereas, By the enlargement ofthe Welland Canal 
now in progress, only the connection of the waters of 
the St. Lawrence (the grand river of the North) with 
Lake Champlain is requisite to enable New England 
and the West to interchange their commodities: 
therefore— 

Resolved, That in our opinion the speedy construc- 
tion of the Caughnawaga Ship-Canal is of vital impor- 
tance to, and imperatively demanded by, the welfare 
of the people, both Kast and West, and we earnestly 
urge our brethren throughout the whole country to 
assist, by all means in their power, in the perform- 
ance of so grand and beneficent an undertaking. 

Resolved, That we approve of the design of the Na- 
tional Grange to make a museum of the products of 
each State, and we hereby instruct the Executive 
Committee of the Vermont State Grange to make such 
collection of the products and minerals of Vermont 
as will show, in a creditable manner, samples of our 
mineral wealth, our woods for various purposes, 
wools, grasses, and grains; and that no money be 
used from the State range treasury in making the 
collection, but the expense of sending the samples 
may be paid from the treasury of the State Grange, 
to the amount of twenty-five dollars, 

Resolved, That each subordinate grange in the 
State of Vermont set apart one day in May for setting 
out trees and flowers, thus adorning and beautifying 
our home. 


What has been accomplished by the Grange 
was thus stated in the annual address: 


It has established agents for the sale of products 
and for the purchase of goods, so that there is but 
one commission between producer and consumer, It 
has inaugurated a system of economy in all business 
matters which is gradually coming on to a cash basis. 
It has created a spirit of inquiry among farmers, so 
that they endeavor to ascertain the amount of surplus 
products they have to sell, and compare them with 
the probable demand. It has brought farmers nearer 
to each other socially and for business purposes. It 
has opened the or of the public to the fact that 
States through their Legislatures have the right to 
regulate by statute the rates of transportation and 
fares over railroads and cauals; that railroads are 
public highways, whether owned by the State, by 
corporations, or by private individuals. It hasinau- 

urated a reform which will take years to complete, 

ut the revolution has commenced, and millions 
have been saved to the people. It has set the great 
mass of agriculturists to thinking, and insome sec- 
tions their thoughts have crystallized into great and 
beneficial results. 


A case was decided at the fall term of the 
United States District Court at Rutland, which 
resulted in awarding damages to the amount 
of $15,000 for false imprisonment. The plain- 
tiff, who had obtained money as a broker for 
obtaining certain substitutes for men drafted 
into the army in 1864, which substitutes had 
immediately deserted and escaped to Canada, 
was arrested by a provost-marshal under a 
military warrant, and kept in prison without 
trial several months, and finally turned over to 
the civil authorities by orders from Washing- 
ton, when no indictment was found against. 
him. The court decided that the arrest and re- 
tention of the plaintiff were altogether illegal. 
There was no martial law in the State at the 
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time, and he was not subject to military law, 
not belonging to the army. He was subject 
only to the laws of the State, which were not 
appealed to, and was unlawfully deprived of 
his liberty. 

A decision was rendered in the Supreme 
Court of the State, early in 1876, regarding the 
right of school committees to exclude children 
from the schools for violation of the rules. On 
the 4th of June, Corpus-Christi day, 150 chil- 
dren in Brattleboro had staid away from school 
at the desire of their parents, to attend church. 
The teachers and committee had refused per- 
mission for the purpose, and the latter would 
not allow the children to return, except ona 
promise that they would not absent themselves 
in a similar manner or for a similar purpose 
again. To this the parents would not assent, 
and a suit was brought against the committee 
to compel them to admit the children to the 
- schools. The decision in the Windham County 
Court, sustaining the committee, was confirmed 
‘by the Supreme Court. The points regarded 
as settled by this decision are: 1. That the 
Catholics have no more right than other de- 
nominations to interfere with the regulations 
of schools on account of religious customs. 2. 
That no constitutional right is violated by en- 
forcing the rule relating to absentees. 3. That 
this rule does not interfere in any way with 
the legal right to worship God according to the 
dictates of conscience. 4. That the decisions 
of teachers and school committees are final 
within the limits of the law. 

VINCKE, Grore Ernst Friepricg, Frei- 
herr von, a German statesman, born May 15, 
1811; died June 8, 1875. He studied law, and 
up to 1848 held various offices in the Prussian 
courts. In the Westphalian Diet of 1843-45, 
and in the United Prussian Diet of 1847, he 
gained considerable celebrity as a speaker. In 
1848 he was elected to the German National 
Assembly, where he became one of the most 
prominent leaders of the Constitutional party, 
and in 1849, in the Prussian Second Chamber, 
he opposed the policy of the ministry as ener- 
getically as the Democratie Left. When the 
Chamber, which had been dissolved in April, 
1849, was called together again in 1849, he was 
reélected; he declined to serve, declaring the 
new electoral law unconstitutional, but was a 
member of the “ Volkshaus” of the Union Par- 
liament in Erfurt, in 1850!*.*rom 1850-’55 he 
was again a member of the Second Chamber, 
where he continued to oppose the reactionary 
tendencies of the ministry. From 1855 to 1858 
he declined a reélection, on account of private 
business, but from 1858 to 1867 he was re- 
elected at every election. He was also amem- 
ber of the first and second Reichstag of the 
North German Confederation. 

VIRGINIA. The Legislature of this State 
closed its session on the 81st of March, when 
it adjourned to the first Wednesday of De- 
cember next ensuing. 

A very large number of acts and joint reso- 
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lutions were passed of a general as well as local 
or private character, most of the latter class 
relating to internal improvements of all sorts, 
the protection of useful animals on land or 
water, and granting or amending charters of 
cities, towns, corporate bodies and associations 
of various professions, literary, beneficent, in- 
dustrial, manufacturing, and others. As to the 
acts of a general character, numerous provi- 
sions of the existing statutes have been repealed 
or modified, and several amendments to the 
State organic law proposed. 

The colored voters of Virginia met in con- 
vention at Richmond on the 20th of August, 
1875, for the purpose of deliberating on the 
best means to secure protection, and redress 
of the wrongs which they complain to be their 
portion at the hands not only of the white citi- 
zens and local government of Virginia, but 
also at the hands of the leaders of the Republi- 
can party within the State and in the Federal 
capital. The convention was numerously at- 
tended by delegates from all parts of the State, 
and continued in session two days. Its pro- 
ceedings, it is stated, were characterized by 
great excitement and some confusion. A num- 
ber of speakers addressed the meeting. 

The grievances of the colored people are set 
forth in the following resolutions: 


Believing in a republican form of government 
such as emanated from the reversionary right of all 
power, that it should not or would not be deemed 
improper or impertinent for us, who represent nine- 
tenths of the Republican voters of Virginia, to state 
candidly and earnestly some of our grievances, which 
we have borne patiently as a party and a class, and 
to call the attention of the Administration thereto 
and ask, respectfully but firmly, that they be noticed, 
and, as far as is in the power of the Administration, 
that they be rectified, and the party relieved of un- 
necessary burdens, Eapecnincd: inspired anew and 
prepared to runin the next presidential race and 
gloriously and triumphantly win: and whereas we 
deem it essential to this end that the party in the 
State should control its own internal economy with- 
out the interference in our local politics of political 
stock-brokers and speculators to dictate Federal ap- 
pointments over the head of our own State Commit- 
tee, and to keep them there against our respectful 
protests and petitions: therefore— 

Resolved, That while we reiterate unflinching fidel- 
ity to the principles of the Republican party and, 
per consequence, fealty to the Administration, we 
again respectfully ask and think it right for the Ad- 
ministration to stretch out its hand and save us and 
the i, et as it exists, and which we acknowl- 
edge, by recognizing such organization as the su- 
preme power of the party, and listen to their behests 
rather than to those interested individuals, whether 
they live here, in Massachusetts, or any other por- 
tion of the land. 

Resolved, That we look. with the utmost anxiety 
and alarm atthe condition of disorganization and 
disaffection existing in the party in the State, caused 
by the appointment of a number of Federal office- 
holders all over the State, many instances of which 
occur to us who are pronounced Democrats, who 
would blush Judas-like were Republican sentiments 
imputed to them, and of others who are an incubus 
to the party and are preparing the way for a precipi- 
tate desertion into the Democratic lines in case the 
late lamented Confederacy shall succeed in establish- 
ing its power and supremacy again in 1876. 
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The proposed amendment to the constitution 
which makes petty larceny a cause for disfran- 
chisement, and which is now to be voted upon 
by the people for adoption or rejection, was 
made a subject of complaint in the convention, 
and denounced as unjust. <A resolution con- 
demning the amendment was adopted. The 
colored people seem to consider this amend- 
ment as specially intended against themselves; 
and it is stated that, in order to show its un- 
fairness and partiality, a member of the con- 
vention remarked, ‘It is very hard that a poor 
negro cannot take a few chickens without los- 
ing his right to vote.” 

The Colored Educational Convention assem- 
bled at Richmond on August 24th. It had a 
good atendance, and was addressed by colored 
persons of note and of great influence among 
their people. Defects in the State school sys- 
tem as well as in its practical execution in re- 
gard to the colored children were pointed out. 

The formation of a State society in the inter- 
est of the education of negro youths, the society 
to be composed of colored members, and styled 
‘‘The Virginia Educational and Historical As- 
sociation,” was effected by this convention. A 
report submitted by the appropriate committee, 
embodying a constitution, and regulations for 
the government of the society, was also adopt- 
ed. The object of this society is to promote 
the cause of education, and aid in the higher 
instruction of such meritorious youths as give 
promise of usefulness to the State and coun- 
try; to encourage the growth and develop- 
ment of mechanical and scientific ideas by the 
dissemination of useful knowledge, and by the 
collection of statistics relative to the material 
interests of the colored race in Virginia, and 
incite it to higher and greater achievements. 

The election on November 2, 1875, resulted 
favorably to the Conservatives; the members 
elected out of their party to either House of 
the General Assembly being in a very large 
majority. 

The new Legislature assembled at Richmond 
on the 1st of December, for the regular session 
of 1875-’76. In the House of Delegates, Mar- 
shall Hanger was elected Speaker by a strictly 
party vote. 

The general condition of the State, with ref- 
erence to her various interests, appears to be 
satisfactory. The Governor officially states 
that “by slow and, laborious processes, but 
with steady improvement, Virginia is emerging 
from the ruin wrought by war;” that ‘her 
people are acquiring new habits of energy, 
providence, and thrift; and that, ‘‘ equally in 
all the grand divisions of the State, greater 
industry, closer economy, and better produc- 
tion, are visible.” The finances of the State at 
the end of the last fiscal year, September 80, 
1875, stood as follows: 

The principal of the public debt, according 
to the funding act which the creditors of the 
State have agreed to, was $29,514,428.88 ; 
showing a reduction of $442,584.87 from the 
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same date in 1874. This reduction is the re- 
sult of the operations of the sinking-fund dur- 
ing the year. The bonds constituting the said 
debt are classified as follows: 


Bonds with tax-receivable coupons attached.. $13,881,500 00 
Registered bonds convertible into tax-receiva- 


DIO COUPON DONGS. siccros.ar vu citecus sales cee ales 1,355,515 80 
Other bonds not so convertible............... 9,277,410 58 
Total principal of the debt............. $29,514,426 88 
Arrears of unpaid interest on bonds of all 
CIBRBOBI cm cen tse.cis ea ees eon de cicnealceis eeelelens 2,781,080 58 
Total State debt, including principal and inter- 
est, on September 80, 1875................. $32,295,456 91 


The whole debt proper as assumed by the 
funding act was $30,478,741.49; one-half of 
this sum, or one-third of the entire original 
debt of Virginia, having been assigned to West 
Virginia, on which negotiations for final agree- 
ment have long been, and still are, pending 
between the two States. The above-mentioned 
amount of two-thirds assumed by Virginia as 
her own debt has increased since the fund- 
ing act by the sum of $1,816,715.42, which 
represents the accumulation of interest ar- 
rears. The average annual increase from this 
cause during the past four years has been 
$454,178.85. 

Respecting the locality where the public 
debt of Virginia is held, it is estimated that 
about $8,000,000 are owned by citizens and 
corporations of Virginia; $13,000,000 in oth- 
er States; and $8,514,426.88 in foreign coun- 
tries. . 

It is stated that the English holders of Vir- 
ginia bonds have sent an agent to treat in their 
name with the present General Assembly, pro- 
posing to readjust that portion of the debt 
which is held by them, on the basis that the 
bonds should bear an interest of three per cent. 
for the first year after the agreement, of four 
for the second year, and of five permanently 
afterward: this adjustment to embrace only 
the English holders so agreeing, but to have 
no reference to bonds held by others. 

Governor Kemper refers in his message toa 
plan of recapitalizing the public debt by re- 
ducing the rate of its interest, and by exchang- 
ing the present bonds for new ones. Such a 
recapitalization, if effected, he regards as prob- 
ably beneficial to both the State and her cred- 
itors, as the new bonds could not fail to com- 
mand a better price in the market. At the 
same time he ayg’s that there is no positive 
ground on whicu to rest any action tending to 
the realization of such a plan, and that it is not 
for the State to assume the character of a pe- 
titioner toward her creditors. He leaves to the ~ 
General Assembly “to determine whether au- 
thority should be given to transact such ex- 
change of bonds on the application of credit- 
ors.” 

The receipts of the State from all sources 
during the year ending September 30, 1875, 
amounted to $2,517,790.05; besides which an — 
additional sum of $130,000 was raised from 
temporary loans. 
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The total expenditures, ordinary and extraor- 
dinary, not including the amounts paid to the 
free-school fund and for interest on public 
debt, amounted in the same year to $1,018,- 
628.54. 

The amount of the taxable property in the 
State, as assessed for 1875, had not been fully 
returned in December of that year, but was 
known to be considerably less than the amount 
assessed in 1874, when it was $382,428,256 in 
the aggregate, composed of $253,486,058 of 
real estate, and $78,942,198 of personal prop- 
erty. It was estimated on unquestionable data 
that, even retaining for 1875 the same value 
which was assessed for 1874, the net amount 
of taxes levied on it at the same rate, of fifty 
cents for every hundred dollars, would be 
$1,496,943.93, while the State wants much 
more than this sum to cover her expenditures. 

The publié instruction in the State appears 
. to have been of late years steadily improving, 
and the number of children attending school 
-has vastly increased. The following summary 
statements of the public and private school 
operations in 1875 are taken from official doc- 
uments: 

Number between five and twenty-one years of 
age: white, 280,149; colored, 202,640: total, 482,- 
789. Number of public schools: white, 3,121; col- 
ored, 1,064: total, 4,185. Average number of months 
taught: in cities, 9.69; in country, 5.42: total, 5.59. 
Number of pupils enrolled: white, 129,545; colored, 
54,941: total, 184,486. Pupils in average attend- 
ance: white, 74,056; colored, 29,871: total, 103,927. 
Percentage of school population enrolled: white, 
46.2; colored, 27.1. Average cost of tuition per month 
per pupil enrolled, 70 cents; whole monthly cost per 
pupil enrolled, 89 cents. Number of teachers: white 
males, 2,360; white females, 1,363; .total white, 3,- 
723: colored males, 351; colored females, 188; to- 
tal,colored, 539: total white and colored, 4,262. 

Number of pupils between five and twenty-one 
in private, primary, and high schools: white, 19,- 
466; colored, 3,819: total, 23,285. Number of stu- 
dents in colleges, 1,880. No colored colleges. There 
are 243 students at the Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute, which is not classified as a college 
in the documents. Number of teachers in private 
schools: white males, 454; white females, 775; col- 
ored males, 33; colored females, 57: total, 1,819. 
Whole number of pupils, public and private, 207,771. 

The aggregate receipts for the maintenance 
of schools during the last year amounted to 
$1,021,396.68, derived from the following 
sources: State fund, $478,759.46; local taxa- 
tion, $465,424.09; private donations, $52,482,- 
13; Peabody fund, $23,750. 

The total school expenditures for all pur- 

poses in the same year were: for current ex- 
penses, $934,118.47, of which $726,300.87 was 
paid to teachers; for permanent improvement, 
$97,278.21, of which $94,582.40 was paid for 
real estate, buildings, and furniture. 

The Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
now in the third year of its existence, is also 
steadily increasing in its usefulness and the 
number of attending students. These num- 
bered in the first year 120; in the second, 197; 
in the third, 222. 

The charitable and penal institutions of the 
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State seem to be very satisfactorily managed, 
and realize the purpose for which they are sev- 
erally intended. . 

The number of patients in the Eastern Lnu- 
natic Asylum at the beginning of the last fiscal 
year, October 1, 1874, was 294—males 181, fe- 
males 1638. Admitted during the year, 72— 
males 39, females 33. Total number of patients 
under treatment in the year, 866—males 170, fe- 
males 196. Out of these were discharged, ‘as 
recovered, 33—males 11, females 22; as im- 
proved, 8—males 4, females 4; as stationary, 1 - 
female; died, 19—males 14, females 5. Re- 
maining under treatment on October 1, 1875, 
305—males 141, females 164. Average num- 
ber in the year, 302. Number of pay patients, 
13. The whole number of insane persons un- 
der treatment at this asylum during the year 
was larger than in any previous year since its 
organization. The number of recoveries, in 
proportion to the number admitted, was much 
greater than in 1874, and above the average 
of preceding years. : 

The aggregate receipts of the asylum for the 
last year were $65,932.95, of which $60,000 
had been appropriated by the General Assem- 
bly. The disbursements were $65,094.28. 

The gross receipts from farm and garden 
products amounted for the year to $6,100.48, 
of which $3,126,838 was outlay for labor, im- 
plements, and fertilizers; leaving a net return 
of $2,974.10. 

The arbitration for fixing the boundary-line 
between Virginia and Maryland, which was 
progressing satisfactorily and near to its com- 
pletion, has been suddenly arrested by the 
death of William A. Graham, a member of the 
board. In the arrangements now existing be- 
tween the two States for the said arbitration, 
a modification is proposed providing that, in 
case another vacancy occurs in the board from 
any cause, it may be filled without arresting 
the work of the arbitration. 

For the participation of Virginia in the ap- 
proaching Centennial Celebration at Philadel- 
phia, a State Board of Centennial Commission- 
ers was appointed, which has requested of the 
General A ecaibis a suitable appropriation to 
enable them to complete their arrangements 
and execute the work assigned them. » 

A bill appropriating ten thousand dollars for 
the just-mentioned purpose was after a time 
introduced in the Senate, and, not without 
great opposition, finally passed by a vote of 24 
to 10. In the House of Delegates the bill was 
not allowed to go further than the second read- 
ing; and on a motion subsequently made to 
reconsider thé vote by which the House had 
refused to advance the bill to its third reading, 
the motion was lost—yeas 56, nays 58. 

On the 8th of December the two Houses 
met in joint convention for the purpose of 
electing the State officers, when the following 
were chosen: For Secretary of State, James 


“McDonald; First Auditor, William F. Tay- 


lor; Second Auditor, Asa Rogers; State Treas- 
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urer, R. M. T. Hunter; Superintendent of 
Public Printing, R. F. Walker; Superintendent 
of the Penitentiary, George F. Strother ; Regis- 
ter of the Land-Office, S. H. Boykin. 

On December 16th both Houses of the Leg- 
islature assembled in joint convention to elect 
a United States Senator for six years from 
March 4, 1877, in place of John W. Johnston. 
Mr. Johnston received 127 votes, Mr. Wickham, 
Republican, 24; whereupon Mr. Johnston was 
declared elected. 

On the 22d of December, 1875, at twenty 
minutes before midnight, the city of Richmond 
was visited by a violent earthquake. The 
shock was felt in other parts of the State, but 
more severely round about Richmond, and most 
in the city itself. Its inhabitants, the largest 
number of whom had then retired to rest, left 
their houses in alarm, and a great proportion 
of them remained out in the streets all night. 
The shock continued from thirty to fifty sec- 
conds, and was accompanied by a deep rum- 
bling within the earth. It was stated that the 
atmosphere on the 22d was in a peculiar con- 
dition, the mercury in the thermometer, which 
in the previous days had marked 18° above 
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the freezing-point, having risen to 70° on the 
22d. 

A noteworthy event of the year 1875, for 
the State of Virginia, seems to have been the 
erection of the statue of General Thomas J. 
Jackson, surnamed ‘Stonewall Jackson,” on 
the Capitol Square at Richmond. The unveil- 
ing took place on the 26th of October, with ap- 
propriate and imposing ceremonies, performed 
amid extraordinary pomp and solemnity, in the 
presence of the civil authorities of the State, 
all its military and civic organizations, and a 
vast multitude of spectators. 

The monumental structure upon which the 
statue rests is north of the Capitol building; is 
of James River granite; and is composed of a 
base course of three members, sub-plinth, 
plinth, and cornice capital. 

The composition and appearance of the 
statue are briefly described as follows: 

The statue is seven feet in height, and represents 
the general standing, clothed in the uniform worn 
by him at the time of his death. His left hand is 
resting on his sword, which is planted on a portion 
of the broken fortification. His head is turned to 
the.right side, the hand of which, holding a glove, 
rests on the hip. 
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WADAY,* a state of Central Africa, was 
explored for the first time by Dr. Nachtigal, a 
German traveler, during the year 1878. Dr. 
Nachtigal gives it an area of 64,000 English 
square miles, and a population of about 2,500,- 
000. Dr. Barth, in 1855, estimated the area 
at 4,730 German square miles, and the popu- 
lation at 5,000,000. Two Europeans had en- 
tered Waday before Dr. Nachtigal—Dr. Vogel 
and Moritz von Beurmann, both of whom were 
murdered by the natives, Vogel in 1856 and 
Beurmann in 1868. Gerhard Rohlfs, during 
his last journey to Bornoo, attempted to enter 
Waday, but was deterred by the great danger 
attending such an enterprise. 

The area, as given above, is that of Waday 
proper. The King, however, rules also over a 
large number of tributary and vassal states. 
These are the Khittri territory, and parts of 
Kanem and -Bahar-el-Gazal, in the west; a 
part of Borku, and the countries of the Wan- 
ya and the Bideyat, in the north; and in the 
south Runga and Kuti. Adding these coun- 
tries to the kingdom, the area of the latter 
is about doubled, while from 1,000,000 to 
2,000,000 inhabitants are added to the popula- 
tion. In an account given at a meeting of the 
Berlin Geographical Society, Nachtigal de- 
scribed the country as follows: “The king- 
dom is divided into the following provinces 
—the northern province, Dar Turtalu; the 
southern province, Dar Turlulu; the eastern 
province, Dar Toluk, containing only the tribes 


* For an account of Dr. Nachtigal’s journey, see ANNUAL 
CyroLopapta for 1874, page 349, 


of Massalet-el-Hausch and Sungor; the west- 
ern province, Dar Luluk, containing all the 
western tribes from Kooka to Baghirmi; the 
Dar Kodro, the mountainous districts in the 
southwest ; the Dar-el-Bahor; and the Dar 
Dshungertang, in the south. The religion of 
the people is Mohammedan, and their customs 
resemble those of most uncivilized Mohamme- 
dan countries. The King is looked upon asa 
sort of divinity; his mother must be of the dom- 
inant race; he must be without any physical 
or mental defect, always eat alone, and never 
drink beer. His word is sacred, and he must 
never break it, even if the most disastrous con- 
sequences were to ensue from his not doing so.” 

WALDEOK, Jean Fripfirio pr, a French 
traveler and artist, born March 16, 1766; died 
May 2, 1875, having attained the extreme old 
age of 109 years. In 1793 he was present at 
the siege of Toulon, in 1794 joined the army in 
Italy as a volunteer, and in 1798 followed the 
expedition into Egypt, but as an observer, not 
as a soldier. After the failure of Napoleon’s 
Egyptian plans, De Waldeck determined to 
travel in Africa, and accordingly set out on an 
expedition having for its object the traversing 
Egypt from north to south. He left Assouan 
with four companions, but fatigue and sickness 
attacked the adventurers, four of them died, 


and De Waldeck, left alone, was only able to © 


reach the Portuguese settlements on the coast 
after four months of danger and privations. 
After having revisited France, he reémbarked 


for the Mauritius, then made a turn in the In- ~ 


dian Ocean. In 1819 he visited Chili, and later 
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made an archeological expedition in Guate- 
mala, and on his return established himself in 
London. Here he occupied himself with mak- 
ing the lithographic drawings which were to 
illustrate a work upon the ruins of Palanqué and 
Chiapas. But believing, from his own obser- 
vations, that the designs he had been employed 
to put upon stone were incorrect, he deter- 
mined to visit these ruins for himself, and, tak- 
ing a position as mining engineer, left England 
for the silver-mines of Italpuxahua. He re- 
mained in this position only a short time, and 
set out to visit the Toltec and Aztec ruins. En- 
couraged at first by the Government, he passed 
three industrious years in studying in detail 
the ruins at Palanqué, in making maps of the 
region, and in collecting specimens of the flora 
and fauna. Falling out with Santa Anna, he 
lost the greater part of his drawings and his 
note-books, and was obliged to give up his re- 
. searches, and returned to Europe after twelve 
years’ absence inthe New World. After his 
return he busied himself with archeological 
studies, and sold to the French Government 
his drawings made in Palanqué, the publica- 
tion of which was begun in 1863, and for which 
he himself, after his 100th year, made the litho- 
graphs. He wasmade a member of the council 
of the Society of American Archeology, and in 
1837 published ‘‘ Voyage archéologique et 
pittoresque dans le Yucatan.” 

WALKER, Amasa, LL. D., died at North 
Brookfield, Mass., October 29th. He was 
born at Woodstock, Conn., May 4, 1799, and 
was educated in the common school in North 
Brookfield. Between the years 1825 and 1840 
he was engaged in mercantile pursuits in Bos- 
ton. Having for many years been an earnest 
student of political economy, in 1842 he ac- 
cepted a professorship of that science at Ober- 
lin, where he continued for about seven years. 
He then returned to Massachusetts, and en- 
gaged in politics, leaving the Democratic party 
and joining that of Free Soil. He was in 1848 
elected member of the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, and in 1849 became State 
Senator. In 1851 he was chosen Secretary of 
State by the coalition then formed in the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature. Among the early Abo- 
litionists he was distinguished for his gener- 
osity, acumen, sagacity, and common-sense. 
Prof. Walker was a member of the Massachu- 
setts Constitutional Convention in 1853, and 
was elected to Congress in 1862. In 1861 he 
became a lecturer on political economy at Am- 
herst Oollege. In 1843 he went to Europe as 
a delegate of the first International Peace Con- 
vention, and again in alike capacity in 1849. 
He was the author “ The Science of Wealth,” 
of which five editions have been published. 
He was also a frequent contributor to the peri- 
odical press on finance and other parts of po- 
litical economy. He was a clear and forcible 
advocate of free trade. 

WANZER SEWING-MAOHINE. R. M. 
Wanzer, of Hamilton, Canada, has won a 
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place among the most deserving improvers 
of the sewing-machine, and has also proved 
himself one of the most energetic manufact- 
urers and exporters of that invaluable in- 
strument, creating depots and opening up 
markets in Europe and the East, which oth- 
er makers have scarcely been able to reach. 
The results of Mr. Wanzer’s inventive studies, 
known in the trade under the names of the 
‘““Wanzer” and the ‘Little Wanzer” sewing- 
machines of various classes, are an improve- 
ment on the Hunt-Howe (shuttle and lock- 
stitch) model, with novel adaptations for the 
prevention of the breakage of the needle or 
thread, and of the failure or unevenness of the 
stitches. The shuttle and needle are made to 
complete their motions at the same instant. An 
improved thread-holder feeds out the thread at 
a firm and equal tension, releasing it at the in- 
stant the needle pierces the fabric. As there 
is no strain on the eye of the needle, it cannot 
be deflected and broken, nor go to the wrong 
side of the thread. The inventor claims for 
his instrument that it is capable of a greater 
range of work, and that it is more durable, of 
simpler construction, and less likely to break, 
than any other. A principal distinction of the 
Wanzer machines is their comparative cheap- 
ness. Various prize-medals and honorary ti- 
tles, awarded to Mr. Wanzer in different coun- 
tries, attest the real merits of his manufacture, 
The extensive factory of Wanzer & Co., in 
Hamilton, Province of Ontario, Canada, is ca- 
pable of producing as many as fifteen hundred 
machines a week, and this enterprising house 
is not only competing with the other manufact- 
urers in the older markets, but is trying to 
introduce its product into the countries of 
Eastern Europe and Asia, in which sewing- 
machines are as yet a rarity, 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY. The popu- 
lation in 1853 was 3,965; in 1860, 11,594; in 
1870, 23,855, including 207 colored persons, 
234 Chinese, and 1,319 non-tribal Indians; in 
1875, estimated by the Governor at 36,000. 
There are seven Indian agencies in the Terri- 
tory for the supervision of the tribal Indians, 
viz., the Colville in the northwest, Yakima in 
the south, Neah Bay and Quinaielt on the 
coast, and Nisqually, Skokomish, and Tulalip 
on Puget Sound. The size of reservations and 
number of Indians belonging to each agency, 
according to the report of the United States 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1875, are 
as follows: 


AGENCIES. Reservations, | Indians. 
cres. 

OGG. iatartinen cates ceeend cemite 2,800,000 8,117 
Weal Bay wy vo once ciervajaisere edema 23,040 553 
WISQUBUY, ccaces pnccedeeswae aeons 82,200 1,329 
QiutnAAG IES Ss a's catectus c ssiciete omsleia's 224.000 574 
SkKokomishssiaksdies cc eamemaes 4,987 850 
Prlalpis’ scenic as sale sina view ee ees 49,281 8,250 
WARING S. ccs cones cecsegere tes 800,000 8,650 

'Potal;. 7.5 éc2,ccasawewebeeke sc 8,983,508 18,322 
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These Indians are divided into about forty 
small tribes. The production of lumber is the 
most important industry in the Territory. The 
entire product in 1870 consisted of 128,743,- 
000 feet of lumber, 17,000,000 laths, and 10,- 
450,000 shingles. The quantity of all kinds 
of lumber produced in 1875 is estimated at 
250,000,000 feet, valued at about $3,000,000. 
The Territory constitutes one customs district, 
that of Puget Sound, of which Port Townsend 
is the port of entry. The value of imports 
from foreign countries for the year ending 
July 31, 1875, was $49,125; of exports to for- 
eign countries, $759,230, including 38,907,000 
feet of assorted lumber, valued at $352,510, 
and live-stock, grain, provisions, etc., valued 
at $406,720. The number of entrances was 
815, with an aggregate tonnage of 117,062; 
clearances, 348, tonnage 134,506. The en- 
trances in the coastwise trade were 132, ton- 
nage 75,215; clearances, 51, tonnage 22,123. 
There were 18 vessels built, of an aggregate 
tonnage of 3,986; number of vessels owned in 
the district, 108, tonnage 26,548. Including 
domestic commerce, which is carried on chief- 
ly with San Francisco, the total value of ex- 
ports for the year is estimated at $5,000,000. 
The fisheries are of considerable importance ; 
their value, according to the census of 1870, 
was $289,746. The product consisted of 1,000 
quintals of cod, 70,000 bushels of oysters, 
2,143 barrels of salmon, and 1,810,000 pounds 
of canned salmon. The salmon-fishery, the 
most valuable, is carried on chiefly in the Co- 
lumbia River, near its mouth. Oysters are 


shipped from Shoalwater Bay to Portland,. 


Oregon, and San Francisco. There are two 
railroads in the Territory, the Pacific division 
of the Northern Pacific and the Walla Walla 
and Columbia (narrow gauge). The former 
extends from Kalama, on the Columbia River, 
to Tacoma, on Puget Sound, one hundred and 
five miles, and is designed to form part of the 
transcontinental line now completed west to 
the Missouri River in Dakota. The latter ex- 
tends from Walla Walla to Wallula, on the 
Columbia River, thirty-two miles. 

The valuation of property in 1860 and 1870, 
according to the Federal census, was as follows: 


ASSESSED VALUE. Woun Vals 
YEARS. : of Real end 
Personal Personal 
Real Estate. Estate, - Total. Estate, 
1860....| $1,876,063 | $2,519,672 | 94,894,735 | $5,601,466 
1870....| 5,146,776 | 5,496,087 | 10,642,868 | 13'562164 


The total taxation in 1870 was $163,992, of 
which $33,743 was Territorial, $119,291 coun- 
ty, and $10,955 town, city, etc.; public debt, 
$88,827, of which $71,196 was county, and 
$17,631 town, city, etc. The assessed value 
of property in 1875 was $14,569,156; Territo- 
rial tax levied, $58,295.88. The balance in the 
treasury on September 30, 1878, was $3,805.25 ; 
receipts during the two following years, $87,- 
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936.06; disbursements, $79,898.69; balance 
October 1, 1875, $12,342.71. The Territorial 
debt on that date amounted to $20,599.99. 
There is a Territorial Insane Asylum at Stei- 
lacoom. A penitentiary has been erected by 
the United States on McNeil’s Island, in Puget 
Sound, near Steilacoom.. The public schools 
are supported by taxation, fines under crimi- 
nal statutes, and private contributions. In 
1875 there were 305 districts; schools taught, 
238; persons of school age (four to twenty- 
one), 11,291; number attending school, 7,566; 
teachers, 240; amount paid teachers, $48,358 ; 
school revenue, $51,556. The Territorial Uni- 
versity at Seattle has a preparatory department 
in operation. Holy Angels’ College (Roman 
Catholic) is ‘at Vancouver. Three counties 
(Columbia, San Juan, and Whitman) have been 
formed since 1870, making twenty-four in all. 

WEST VIRGINIA. The provisions of the 
law passed on February 20, 1875, enacting the 
temporary removal of the seat of government 
from Charleston to Wheeling, were carried 
into effect on May 21st. The Governor and 
the other executive officers removed to the 
city of Wheeling; but the archives and other 
movable property of the State could not be 
taken out of Charleston till the latter part of 
September ensuing; the delay was owing to 
the obstruction caused by the residents of the 
Third District of West Virginia, chiefly of the 
city of Charleston. Soon after the adjourn- 
ment of the Legislature, members of the Oharles- 
ton bar presented to Governor Jacob a protest 
against the execution of the said law as uncon- 
stitutional; and on April 30th a process by 
writ of injunction, granted by the Judge of the 
Ninth Circuit Court, was served on the Govern- 
or and the other officers of the Executive De- 
partment, and on the Clerks of both Houses of 
the Legislature, restraining them from remoy- 
ing any papers, books, or other movable prop- 
erty of the Legislative and Executive Depart- 
ments, from Charleston to Wheeling, or else- 
where, ‘until the further order of the Circuit 
Court of Kanawha County, or of a judge in 
vacation.” 

The question of the alleged unconstitutional- 
ity of the act was argued in the first instance 
before the Circuit Court of Kanawha County, 
which decided it on May 18th, by affirming the 
act constitutional, and dissolving the injunction; 


asserting also its own jurisdiction, which the. 


Governor had refused to recognize, and grant- 
ing to the plaintiffs a suspending order that 
they might apply for an appeal and supersedeas. 
In the second instance the case was heard by 
the Supreme Court of Appeals in September, 
when all the judges, by a unanimous decision, 
affirmed the controverted act to be constitu- 
tional, and. also denied the jurisdiction of the 
Circuit Court of Kanawha County in the mat- 
ter. 

Before the close of September the archives 
and all other movable property appertaining 
to the Executive and Legislative Departments 


* 


—— or 


. repairs. 
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were transferred from Charleston to Wheeling, 
and located in suitable buildings. 
After a recess of several months’ duration, 


the members of the legislative body met for . 
_ the first time at Wheeling on the 10th of No- 


vember, 1875, when, in accordance with the 
terms of a joint resolution adopted onthe 24th 
of the previous February, each of the two 
Houses was called to order by its presiding 
officer, and the session reopened. 

The financial condition of the State at the 
close of the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1875, was as follows: Balance in the Treasury 
on September 30, 1874, $282,364.12; receipts 
from all sources during the year, $547,426.26 ; 
making a total of available money on hand for 
the year of $829,790.38. 

The expenditures for all purposes during the 
same year amounted to $576,171.97; leaving 
a balance in the Treasury on October 1, 1875, 


_ of $253,618.41. 


The amount of this balance is made up of 
the following distinct funds: State fund, $14,- 
458.68; school-fund, $31,973.84; and general 


~ school-fand, $207,188.39. 


The lands and buildings of West Virginia 
have been assessed anew by the revaluation 
commissioners in 1875. From the commis- 
sioners’ table, exhibiting the increase or de- 
crease in the number of acres for the several 
counties in detail, it appears that the aggregate 
number of acres in the State is 24,178,695, or 
453,527 acres less than in the former assess- 
ment; while the aggregate amount of the re- 
valued lands and buildings in 1875 is set down 
at $110, 922,030.88, or $11,233,827.27 more than 
in 1874, when their total value was reckoned 
at $99,688,203.61. 

The working of the free-school system in 
the State seems to continue the same. A bill 
proposing amendments to the school law was 
introduced and discussed by the Legislature at 
the previous session, and was still under con- 
sideration. ; 

The State University at Morgantown appears 
to be in a satisfactory condition, the number 
of students who attend to the several branches 


_of instruction given in it being about the same 


as before. 

The expenditures of the university during 
the last year amounted to $29,316.89 ; of which 
nearly $9,000 were applied to construction and 
Its estimated expenses for the pres- 
ent year are set’ down by the regents at $39,- 
274.14; and a corresponding appropriation is 
asked. 

The normal schools are in very successful 
operation. 

In the State Hospital for the Insane, on 
September 30, 1875, there were 349 patients. 
Their highest number during the year was 357 ; 
the lowest, 845. The number of insane per- 
sons discharged cured, within the same period, 
was eighteen. 

The average cost of maintaining each patient 
through the whole year, including all expenses 


of salaries, medicines, and clothing, amounted 
to $125.18. 

The total expenditures of the hospital for 
the year were $69,310.53 ; of which sum $17,- 
772.04 was for construction, $4,989.15 for re- 
pairs, $2,919.56 for transportation of patients, 
and $48,629.78 for current expenses. 

Of the insane persons previously detained in 
the jails for want of room within the institu- 
tion, all the whites have been removed to the 
section of the hospital-building which has 
lately been completed and furnished for their 
reception. 

There are about a dozen colored insane still 
remaining in the jails. For their accommoda- 
tion and treatment, the directors of the hos- 


pital urge the’ erection of a substantial brick 


building. 

The Institution for the Deaf-Mutes and the 
Blind at Romney has recently been thoroughly 
reorganized, and is at present in a most satis- 
factory condition in all its departments. The 
aggregate number of pupils of both classes in 
attendance at the time of the last session of the 
Legislature was 72; of whom 53 were deaf- 
mutes, and 19 blind. By the beginning of No- 
vemiber, 1875, they numbered 80—63 and 17 
respectively—and 26 more had been already 
admitted, though not yet within the institu- 
tion; making a total of 106. For the recep- 
tion of these 26 new pupils an addition had 
lately been made to the building of the asylum, 
which is now capacious enough to accommo- 
date 120 pupils. Its workshops having be- 
come inadequate to its requirements, the Board 
of Regents desire a suitable appropriation for 
their erection. 

The expenditures of this institution, during 
the year last past, amounted to. $36,898.38; of 
which $9,818.98 were for construction. The 
outlay on this account for the present year, to 
finish the new part of the building, and to erect 
the additional workshops, is set down by the 
Board of Regents at $11,000. 

Of the various and useful instruction im- 
parted to the inmates of this institution, and 
of the proficiency which they make in it, a 
noteworthy specimen was publicly exhibited 
on December 10, 1875, at Wheeling, whither 
the principal of the asylum had brought about 
twenty pupils from the two classes for that 
purpose. The Legislature was formally invited 
by the principal to be present at the entertain- 
ment. Questions and problems in algebra and 
arithmetic were satisfactorily solved and an- 
swered without the help of written figures. 
The exercises in Latin and geometry were 
omitted for want of time. The deaf-mutes, 
among other things, recited the Lord’s Prayer 
in the sign-language, and wrote on the black- 
board. The site of any city in Europe was 
readily found by the blind on embossed maps. 
One of them, a boy, drew the map of West 


Virginia on a large slate, and divided it into 


54 counties. They entertained the audience 
also with vocal and instrumental music well 
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executed ; and the members of the orchestra 
on the occasion were all blind. 

The State Penitentiary appears to be under 
good management and discipline. The number 
of convicts detained in it, on September 30, 
1875, was 105. During the year ending that 
day, 31 convicts were discharged for expiration 
of sentence, two pardoned, and two died. 

In consequence of the increased value of 
convicts’ labor, the cost to ths State for their 
support is gradually diminishing; and it is 
estimated that when the penitentiary shall be 
provided with suitable workshops and ma- 
chinery, so that all the labor of convicts can 
be hired to contractors, it will then become 
self-supporting. 

The aggregate expenditures Of the peniten- 
tiary during the last fiscal year amounted to 
$43,426.99. Of this sum $10,104.98 were 
expended for the support of the convicts; 
$9,364.98 for the payment of their guards; 
$20,457.03 for construction; the rest for the 
salaries of the superintendent, commissary, and 
clerk. 

Ths improvement of the Kanawha River, 
for which the Federal Congress has made an 
appropriation, is progressing satisfactorily; a 
system of locks and dams having been devised 
for that purpose, and the work upon some of 
the locks commenced. From the accomplish- 
ment of the intended works on this river much 
greater benefits are anticipated for West Vir- 
ginia than from any other internal improve- 
ment in the State. 

The most noteworthy event of the session, 
reopened on the 10th of November, 1875, seems 
to be the action taken by the Legislature for 
the impeachment of the Treasurer and the 
Auditor of the State, and the actual commence- 
ment of the trials. By a resolution adopted 
by the House of Delegates at the previous ses- 
sion, a special committee of seven was ap- 
pointed ‘to investigate and report the condi- 
tion of the State’s finances;” the principal 
object of the investigation being to inquire 
into the acts of the above-mentioned officers, 
who were alleged, among other things, to 
have, by favor and improper agreement, de- 
posited the State funds with certain banks in 
larger amounts than allowed by law, the fa- 
vored banks paying them money therefor. 

The committee attended to the duty assigned 
them, and made a report on the result of their 
labor, concluding with affirming the truth of 
the improper transactions alleged against those 
two officers, and recommending their impeach- 
ment. <A resolution to this effect was adopted 
by the House on the 24th of February, 1875. 

On October 20th the committee resumed 
the work of their investigation at Wheeling, 
and on the 11th of November, the second day 
of the reopened session, the chairman submit- 
ted to the House a supplemental report, signed 
by himself and three others among his col- 
leagues, in which, after briefly referring to the 
previous report, and reaffirming the conclu- 
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sions and recommendations therein contained, 
they presented to the House the evidence col- 
lected during the investigation made on the 
subject since the 20th of October. 

A minority report, signed by two members 
of the same committee, was also submitted to 
the House, setting forth the reasons of their 
dissent from the majority, and maintaining 
that, from the oral and written evidence col- 
lected during the whole investigation, no case 
of impeachment against those officers could 
possibly be entertained before the law of the 
State, in that the date of the improper acts 
charged belongs, not to the present, but to a 
former term of their respective offices; and 
that their truth is far from being legally proved. 
They aver, moreover, that, even if the alleged 
transactions had occurred during the present 
term, and were legally proved, they could not 
constitute any sufficient ground for impeach- 
ment, because the public funds deposited 
through those transactions have been entirely 
safe to the State, as both the principal and the 
interest accrued on it during the time of such 
deposits had been punctually paid into her 
Treasury by the banks concerned; and chiefly 
because the law of. West Virginia does not 
recognize her Treasurer and Auditor in these 
operations as acting-in the capacity of State 
officers, but considers and allows them to act 
only in their individual capacity as private 
persons. The authors of the minority report 
seem to insinuate that, if any impropriety or 
blame can be attached to the acts of those offi- 
cers in the matter under consideration, it must 
be attributed to the defect or want of law 
regulating their action in reference to the cus- 
tody and safety of the State money, saying 
“that there ought to be appropriate legislation 
to prevent any possible speculation with or 
profiting by the use of the publie funds, in any 
way, directly or indirectly, by any of the State 
officers, there can be no doubt.” 

They conclude the report with proposing 
and recommending the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Resolved, That the resolution of this House passed 
on the. 24th day of February, 1875, in so far as the 
same directs the impeachment of BE. A. Bennett, 

resent Auditor of this State, be and the same is 

ereby rescinded. . 

Resolved, That the resolution of this House passed 
on the 24th day of February, 1875, in so far as the 
same directs the impeachment of John 8. Burdett, 
the present State Treasurer, be and the same is 
hereby rescinded. 


Both reports were ordered to be printed. 
Upon the proposition to adopt the majority 
report, and, chiefly upon the motion to indefi- 
nitely postpone the articles of impeachment 
against the Treasurer and the Auditor of the 
State, there were long and frequently-repeated 
debates. On November 27th the motion of 
indefinite postponement was put to the vote 
by the Speaker, and lost—yeas 28, nays 36. 

At the same sitting, the chairman of the 
Committee on Investigation read the articles _ 
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of impeachment against the State Treasurer, 
twenty-one in number, for action. They were 
voted upon separately, and adopted. The arti- 
cles against the State Auditor, numbering eight, 
were acted upon in the same way on Novem- 
ber 29th, and also adopted. 

The Board of Managers appointed by the 
House to prosecute the Treasurer and the Au- 
ditor of the State laid the said articles before 
the Senate on December 2d, and in the name 
of the House of Delegates, and the people of 
West Virginia, formally requested that body, 
as a high court of impeachment, to try those 
two officers upon the charges preferred against 
them, for misdemeanor and malfeasance in 
office. 

At the close of the year 1875 these im- 
peachment cases had not been determined. 

WHEATSTONE, OCnartzs, an English in- 
ventor, born at Gloucester in 1802 ;.died Octo- 
. ber 20, 1875. In early life he was a manufact- 
urer of musical instruments, and made re- 
searches in the science of acoustics. He dis- 
played much mechanical ingenuity in the con- 
struction of instruments and apparatus. He 
published, in 1834, an ‘*‘ Account of Experi- 
ments to Measure the Velocity of Electricity 
and the duration of Electric Light.”’ In the 
same year he became Professor of Philosophy 
in King’s College, London. He invented the 
stereoscope, which he described in his ‘‘ Con- 
tributions to Physiology of Vision,” published 
in 1838. He was one of the several persons 
who, in 1837, claimed the honor of the inven- 
tion of the electric telegraph. Wheatstone and 
his partner, Cooke, obtained, in 1837, a patent 
for apparatus which they invented for sending 
signals by means of electric currents. They 
were successful in the practical application of 
their invention, which soon came into exten- 
sive use. He afterward invented several im- 
provements, among which is the magneto-al- 
phabetical telegraph. He was vice-president 
of the Royal Society, and was a corresponding 
member of the French Institute, as well as of 
several of the leading academies of Europe. 
At the Universal Exhibition of Paris, in 1855, 
he was one of the jurors in the class “ Heat, 
Light, and Electricity,” and was created a 
Knight of the Legion of Honor. 

WILKINSON, Sir Jonn Garpriver, F. R.S., 
a British archeologist and geographer, born in 
1797; died October 29, 1875. After having 
finished his studies in Harrow and Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, he made a trip to Egypt. Here 
he applied himself with great zeal and energy 
to the study of the ancient history and the 
architectural remains of that country. He was 
knighted in 1839, in reward of his valuable 
contributions to archeological literature. He 
wrote: ‘“‘ Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, derived from a Comparison of the 
Painting, Sculpture, and Monuments still exist- 
ing with the Accounts of the Ancient Authors ” 
(1837-41); ‘History of Modern Egypt and 
Thebes ” (1844); ‘‘ Dalmatia and Montenegro, 
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with a Journey to Mostar, in Herzegovina, and 
Remarks on the Sclavonic Nations” (1848); 
‘Egyptians in the Time of the Pharaohs ” 
(1857); and ‘On Color” (1858), . 

WILLIS, Rev. Rosert, F.R.8., a British 
scholar, born in 1800; died in January, 1875. 
He graduated from Caius College, Cambridge, 
in 1826, and was chosen Fellow of his college. 
In 1837 he was appointed Jacksonian Profess- 
or of Natural and Experimental Philosophy in 
Cambridge. He was one of the founders of 
the Archeological Society in 1843, and from 
its annual meetings he prepared the “ Archi- 
tectural Histories” of the principal English 
cathedrals. He also wrote ‘ Apparatus for the 
Use of Lecturers in Mechanical Philosophy ” 
(1831), ‘‘ Remarks on the Architecture of the 
Middle Ages and of Italy” (1835); ‘ Princi- 
ples of Mechanism for the Use of Students ” 
(1841), ‘‘ Architectural History of the Holy 
Sepulchre,” and ‘ Architectural Nomenclature 
of the Middle Ages.” 

WILSON, Henry, was born in Farmington, 
N. H., February 16, 1812, and died at Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 22, 1875, aged 63 
years. His original name was Jeremiah Jones 
Colbath or “Colbaith.” His father was a 
hired farm-laborer whose ancestors were from 
the north of Ireland. At the age of ten Jere- 
miah was apprenticed to a farmer in his native 
town. He went to school at intervals about a 
year during the eleven years of his apprentice- 
ship. At the age of twenty-one he was en- 
abled by an act of the Legislature to bear the 
name of Henry Wilson. In December, 1833, 
he walked from Farmington to Natick, Mass., 
in search of work, and hired himself to a shoe- 
maker until he had learned the trade. Having 
worked for two years and saved some money, 
he returned to his native State and studied in 
the academies of Stafford, Walsborough, and 
Concord; but, the person to whom he had in- 
trusted his savings having failed, he was in 
1838 compelled to return to Natick and resume 
work as a shoemaker. While here he was ac- 
tive in forming and sustaining a debating so- 
ciety among the young men of the town. In 
1835, when attempts were made in some parts 
of the country violently to put down the dis- 
cussion of the slavery question, young Wilson 
entered ardently in the contest as an Aboli- 
tionist. In 18388 he made his first visit to Wash- 
ington. The impressions made on his mind by 
the slavery he saw in the District of Columbia 
were given in a speech he delivered many 
years afterward (1863) in Philadelphia. He 
first appeared in politics in 1840 as the advo- 
cate of the election of General Harrison, the 
Whig candidate for the presidency. During the 
next five years he was three times elected a 
Representative tothe Legislature from Natick, 
and twice a State Senator from Middlesex 
County. In 1845 he took a leading part in 
calling a convention in Massachusetts in oppo- 
sition to the admission of Texas into the Union 
as a slave State, and was appointed with the 
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poet Whittier to carry to Washington a long pe- 
tition from Massachusetts against the measure. 
In the year 1846 he offered a resolution in the 
Legislature denouncing slavery, and supported 
it by an elaborate and comprehensive speech. 
In 1848 he was a delegate to the Whig National 
Convention held in Philadelphia and on the 
rejection of antislavery resclutions he spoke 
in protest and withdrew. On his return he 
defended his action to his constituents and 
soon after bought The Boston Republican, and 
edited it for two years in the interest of the 
‘‘Free-Soil” party. In 1850 and again in 1851 
he was a member of the State Senate, and dur- 
ing both terms was President of the Senate. 
As chairman of the “Free - Soil”? Committee 
he contrived the coalition which elected Mr: 
Boutwell Governor in 1851, and in 1852 Messrs. 
Rantoul and Sumner United States Senators. 
In 1852 he was made president of the ‘‘ Free 
Soil” National Convention assembled at Pitts- 
burg, chairman of the National: Committee, 
and candidate for Congress. He failed of his 
election by only ninety-three votes. He was a 
member of the Massachusetts Constitutional 
Convention of 1853, in which he attempted to 
secure the admission of blacks into the militia, 
and in the same year was defeated as “ Free- 
Soil” candidate for Governor. In 1855 he was 
elected to succeed Edward Everett in the 
United States Senate, where he acted with the 
American or “ Know-nothing” party, who had 
aided in his election. But in the ‘‘ Know- 
nothing’ Convention held in Philadelphia in 
1855 he remonstrated against the pro-slavery 
platform it adopted, and by the withdrawal of 
himself and friends divided and broke up the 
party. Mr. Wilson now joined in organizing 
the Republicans on the basis of opposition to 
the extension of slavery, when on the 22d of 
May, 1856, Mr. Sumner, his colleague, was as- 
saulted by Mr. Brooks, of South Carolina. Mr. 
Wilson, in a speech to the Senate, the next 
morning, denounced the act as “ brutal, mur- 
derous, and cowardly.” For this language he 
was challenged by Mr. Brooks, but he declined 
the challenge on the ground that dueling is a 


barbarous and unlawful practice, while he stated - 


that he believed in the right of self-defense in 
the broadest sense. Mr. Wilson’s first speeches 
in the Senate were in favor of the repeal of the 
Fugitive Slave Law and the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia. His speech in de- 
fense of free labor, made in reply to Mr. Ham- 
mond, of South Carolina, March, 1859, had a 
very large circulation in the Northern States. 
In the same year he was reélected to the Sen- 
ate by a nearly unanimous vote. In March, 
1861, he was made chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, of which he had been a 
member for four years previous. In this capac- 
ity he induced Congress to authorize the em- 
ployment of five hundred thousand volunteers 
and the reorganization of the military system 
of the United States. His extraordinary exer- 
tions during this short session won for him the 


‘den. 
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admiration of General Scott. In the reform 
and reconstruction acts passed by the Thir- 
ty-seventh and Thirty-eighth Congresses Mr. 
Wilson took a leading part. He was reélected 
for the term beginning 1865 and ending 1871. 
In 1872 Mr. Wilson visited Europe. Toward ~ 
the close of his third term as Senator he was 
again reélected for the term extending from 
1871 to 1877. In June, 1872, he was nominated 
as Vice-President, to which office he was elect- 
ed. In 1873 he was stricken with paralysis, from 
which he never fully recovered. His death 
was caused by apoplexy. He wrote the fol- 
lowing voluminous work: “ History of the 
Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America.” 
The first volume was completed in 1872. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1875, he labored, often ten 
hours a,day, on the pages of the third volume, 
which he has left incomplete. His minor 
works are: “ History of the Antislavery Meas- 
ures of Oongress;” ‘* Military Measures of 
the United States Congress;” ‘Testimonials 
of American Statesmen and Jurists to the 
Truths of Christianity ;” and “ History of ‘the 
Reconstruction Measures of the Thirty-ninth 
and Fortieth Congresses.” 

WISLICENUS, Gustav Apotr, a German 
theologian, born November 20, 1803; died 
October 14, 1875. In Halle, where he studied 
theology, he took part in the political move- 
ment of the students, and in 1824 was sen- 
tenced to twelve years’ imprisonment, but was 
pardoned in 1829. In 1834 he received an ap- 
pointment as minister in Kleinichstedt, and in 
1841 in Halle. In consequence of a liberal ad- 
dress delivered in Kéthen in 1844, he was called 
upon by the Consistory of Saxony to produce 
the manuscript of it. In answer to this he 
gave in a pamphlet, ““Ob Schrift, ob Geist,” a 
complete exposition of his views. In 1846 he 
was removed from his position, and from that 
time acted as preacher for the Freie Gemein- 
In 1853, in consequence of his work, 
‘*Die Bibel im Lichte der Bildung unserer 
Zeit,” he was again prosecuted, and, foreseeing 
his conviction, he left Prussia in 1853, and was 
soon after sentenced to three years’ imprison- 
ment. He then went to the United States, 
where he first delivered lectures in Boston. 
In May, 1854, he went to New York, and fora 
time had charge of a school in Hoboken. In 
1856 he returned to Europe and settled per- 
manently at Zirich. Here he wrote his prin- 
cipal work, ‘‘ Die Bibel fiir denkende Leser ” (2 
vols., 1863-64). In 1873 he published “Ge- 
genwart und Zukunft der Religion.” 

WISCONSIN. The Legislature assembled 
January 13th and adjourned March 6th, which 
is the shortest session ever held except that of 
twenty-five years ago. The work of the ses- 
sion comprises 344 laws, 7 joint resolutions, 
and 12 memorials to Congress. One of the 
most important subjects before the Legislature 
was that of railroads. The result, however, 
was simply an amendment of the Potter law. — 
The principle of this law is not changed; the 
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right of State control remains unchanged, but 
the rates are modified. The amended law 
is, in this respect, more favorable to the rail- 
road companies than was the Potter law, 
and is regarded as a compromise between 


’ the companies and the friends of the Potter 


law. 

On the 4th of February, when twelve ballots 
had been taken, Angus Cameron was elected 
to the United States Senate for six years from 
the 4th of March, 1875, as the successor of M. 
H. Carpenter. 

Mr. Cameron was born at Caledonia, N. Y., 
in 1826; went to Wisconsin in 1857, where 
he was elected to the State Senate in 1863, 
and was reélected to that body in 1871; was 
a member of the House in 1866 and 1867, 
being the Speaker during the latter year. 
From 1866 to 1875 he was one of the Regents 
of the University of Wisconsin.. He is a lawyer 
by profession, and was elected to the Senate 
by the combined votes of Republicans, Demo- 
crats, and Liberals. . 

The State finances are reported to be in a 
sound condition. The total State debt, Sep- 
tember 80, 1875, amounted to $2,252,057, and 
was classified as follows: Bonds outstanding, 
$14,000; due to the school-fund, $1,559,700 ; 
university fund, $111,000 ; Agricultural Col- 
lege fund, $51,600; normal-school fund, $515,- 
700; currency certificates, $57. 

The total balance in the Treasury, September 
30, 1874, was $378,345; September 30, 1875, 
it was $277,681. The general-fund balance, 
September 30, 1874, was $125,531; September 
80, 1875, $1,846. The entire receipts amount- 
ed to $1,750,806.48 ; the disbursements to $1,- 
851,470.02. 

The most important sources of revenue and 
items of expenditure on account of the general 
fund were as follows: 
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State tax and suit tax.............0000. $595,602 72 
Railroad companies’ tax............... 436,414 46 
Plank-road companies’ tax............. 173 84 
Telegraph companies’ tax.............. 2,288 00 
Bonds Vocal yables sos. o vcs sicle cveeecs ba 510 00 
Insurance companies’ tax and fees..... 67,859 05 
Hawkers and peddlers,.............0+. 13,061 76 
MinceilanooUs 45 56 sacs an aescc es keen 20,578 $4 

POM cede cp aydeaedsedraeen $1,136,483 67 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Salaries and permanent appropriations. $262,686 40 


Legislative expenses.............es008 86,645 50 
State-prison and charitable institutions. 565,030 50 
MEACOUBNOOUS 5 oics cy c'eua abu deed seca us 845,805 99 

PO ac Hoses dee cestetemt odeees $1,260,168 89 


The total valuation of real and personal 
property, as determined by the State Board 
of Assessments, with the amount and rate of 
State taxes levied, has been as follows: 


YEAR, Valuation. State Tax. Rate per Cent. 
ASTLisc. ve vevisee $455,900,800 | $629,143 10 | 1.38 mills. 
pte errors 890,454,875 765,291 55 | 196 * 
WB richie conve 890,454,875 671,582 38 | 1.72 “ 
TEA ae thw olsth avin « 421,285,359 526,606 85 | 125 
IBTB ile Pos ccc 421,285,359 589,799 33 | 1.40 * 


The value of property exempt from taxa- 
tion, besides 1,511 miles of railroad not valued, 
has been reported as follows, no returns hay- 
ing been received from several counties: 

United States property..........cs.ee0 $609,015 


Htate property es.s.sc2ccsdaiwaccce seen 146,005 
OOUNEY: PIOPELEP as seis 5S) Veliews. aa spies 1,073,513 
Town, city, and village property........ 822,950 
Common-school property.............+- 1,655,349 
Ohubeh property, o/.6 <6 205s Bec s sis sae cae 8,951,783 
Ralitoad. property son} 4s dale od emenses 301,7 
COMoOtery DEO POLE ais <0 op ioiedionis 0 crn sine, 000 230,580 
College and academy property........ : 602,800 
All other property... .5 sc doc.60 os 20uee0; 780,973 
Total property exempt........... $14,174,721 


. The whole amount of lands held by the State, 
September 30, 1875, was 1,622,642 acres, 
The condition of the charitable and correc- 
tional institutions for 1875 was as follows: 


NUMBER OF INMATES IN 1875. 
In what Year Ordinary Current 
NAME OF INSTITUTION, Where situated. opened. eit Pura Expenditures. 
Institute for the Blind................... Janesville,....... 1850 82 59 $18,964 
Institute for the Deafand Dumb......... Delévan : ch: 1852 181 182 83,913 
State Hospital for the Insane............. Madison......... 1860 507 864 96,692 
Northern Hospital for the Insane......... Oshkosh......%..)... 1873 851 25T 89,824 
Industrial School for Boys................ Waukesha....... 1860 412 801 45,156 
IOI 0 1<5.0s Dias Sac ee cele age aaty Waupwis sic 2... 1851 857 Ee Sarees 


In the State-prison convict-labor is per- 
formed on account of the State, the chief 
industries being the manufacture of chairs, 
wagons, boots and shoes, clothing, and stone- 
work. The institution is not self-sustaining. 
The receipts from labor, etc., in 1875, amount- 
ed to about $53,000. The total disbursements 
were about $100,000. The State appropriation 
was $46,341. The present site of the prison 
is deemed to be unfavorable on account of 
its great distance from sources of supply and a 
market for the industrial products of the pris- 
on. At its session in 1875 the Legislature 
passed a joint resolution providing for the ap- 


pointment of a commission to consider the ex- 
pediency of removing the prison, to recom- 
mend a more suitable site, and to report to 
the next Legislature. The resolution further 
suggests that the prison-buildings at Waupun 
be transformed into an institution for the in- 
curably insane of the State, of whom there 
are about five hundred confined in the poor- 
houses and jails of the different counties. 
Steps have been taken to discontinue the 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home at Madison. This 
institution was organized in 1866. It contin- 
ued in ‘successful operation, with an average 
annual attendance of about two hundred, un- 
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til 1874, when, most of the orphans having be- 
come able to support themselves, the Board of 
Trustees was directed to find places in private 


The population of the cities of the State and 
the larger incorporated villages was as follows: 


families for those who remained. The number _S ZS AND VILLAGES. | 1870. | 1875. | Increase. 
of orphans who have received the benefits of 71,440 | 100,775 | 29,885 
the institution exceeds six hundred. The total ia 17.058 ryt 
cost to the State for the purchase of buildings 9, 13974 8'304 
and the maintenance of the institution has been 9,279 11,012 1,738 
about $342,000. SumeuLSaeaee d-4eee 
The Legislature has authorized the transfer 2.484 3,170 686 
of the buildings and grounds of the Soldiers’ Appleton rests my 9519 
Orphans’ Home to the Regents of the State Manitowoo..22222222211!] sites | ezea | 11556 
University for a medical college. en Bay... ..seseeceeees 4,666 8,037 8,358 
The State census, taken in 1875, shows the Reaver Dam aan ap oo ; 
total population to be 1 5,236,579, or 8 gain of Portage........ Sieh cise 8,945 4.387 392 
181,909 since 1870. The following is a com- ppcborgan vitececeeeecene ey ore a 
parative statement, by counties, of the State Beloit..12..227.2221222.7.] a’a06 4'605 209 
WiatertOWb cscs secs sscias 7,550 9,524 1,074 
census of 1875, and ‘the Federal census of 1870: Neen Paige laa 5 3 a 138 rts 
Mmneconne........ @eoccee ’ 
COUNTIES. 1875. 1870. Gain, | Loss. Eau Claire....... bounds esis 4.890 8,440 8,550 
Stevens Point....... Ba wes 1,810 8,368 1,563 
Cy ee eee 6,502 6,601 | . 99 Fort Howard.........00.. 2,462 8,610 1,448 
Weliand........<... x 780 291 509 ae Waupun..c235 cie.cvockews . 4,985 2,049 114 
AGEN oho ck 3,787 5388 8,199 | ....° Bipom.........scseeceoees 2,976 8,501 525 
Bayfield............. 1,082 TWO BAVOR, 3. ccnsacacsebe 1,365 1,705 840 
a 2 ne nee 85,878 25,168 | 10,205 Chippewa Falls...........| 2,507 5,050 2,543 
PAMWe. o-oo... 14,219 11,128 i or,  Oohnnbas..c.s seis sccton 1,888 1,903 15 
Burnett.............. 1,456 706 q cong,  bothontis ss sexs as skews 1,548 1,428 120* 
Oalumet............. 15,085 12.335 | 2,750 MOEFOO Skis ccshescabenen 8,408 8,227 181* 
Chippewa............ 18,995 8311 | 5,684 Mineral Point ......... oo-| 8,275 054 221* 
Binet ew ate 7,282 8,450 8,882 BOD0GOss 665 dade ce men's cho: 4,309 4,959 650 
Columbia............ 28,808 28,802 1 ce WWOURSG oo oc chanceens eens 1,849 2,820 1,471 
Crawford............ 15,085 18,075 | 1,960 Bparta.........ssecccccees 2.314 8,750 1,436 
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The Republican State Convention assembled 
in Madison, July 7th, and nominated the fol- 
lowing ticket: For Governor, Harrison Lud- 
ington, of Milwaukee; Lieutenant-Governor, 
H. L. Eaton, of Richland; Secretary of State, 
H. B. Warner, of Pierce; Treasurer, Henry 
Baltz, of Manitowoc; Attorney-General, John 
R. Bennett, of Rock; Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Robert Graham, of Winnebago. 
The following platform was adopted : 


Resolved, That the Republicans of Wisconsin de- 
clare their unalterable adherence to the indissoluble 
union of the States; the sovereignty of the Federal 
Government in the functions assigned to it by the 
Constitution, the rights of the State, and the equality. 
of all men before the law. ; 

That we declare parties to be only deserving of 
support so long as they advance wise and patriotic 
principles, and promote the honest and efficient ad- 
ministration of public affairs. 

That we regard labor as entitled in a high degree 
to the protection of the Government in all its rights. 

That we are in favor of the freedom of religious 
opinion; and we therefore oppose any union be- 
’ tween Church and State, or interference with re- 
ligious faith or worship, or any legislation in the 
interest of any particular creed. 

That we stand by free education, our public 
school-system, the taxation of all for its support, 
and no division of the school-fund for any sectarian 

urpose. 

That we hold that true education and sound morals 
are the best agencies for promoting the laudable cause 
of temperance. 

That we accept with Beh tide the letter of Presi- 
dent Grant discouraging the continuance in office of 
any Chief-Magistrate of the nation for a longer period 
than two terms. 

That we approve of the present Republican na- 
tional Administration, and especially the earnest ef- 
forts to collect the revenue, to prevent and punish 
frauds, to expose past violations and to guard against 
their recurrence in the future. 

That we indorse the policy of adjusting difficulties 
between this and ey nations by arbitration in- 
stead of war; and, as friends of justice, peace, and 
humanity, we shall hail the day when this policy 
shall be adopted throughout the world. 

That we adhere to the doctrine of legislative con- 
trol over railroads and other corporations, deriving 
their powers and franchises from the State, for the 
mutual benefit of the people and such corporations, 
without injustice to the interests of either; which 
policy was inaugurated and will continue to be fos- 
tered by the Republican party of Wisconsin, to the 
end that just and fair rates of transportation may 
be secured to all the people, while all unjust and 
oppressive acts of monopolies should be prohibited. 

That we favor the early attainment of a currency 
convertible with coin, and therefore advocate the 
gradual resumption of specie payments by continu- 
ous steps in that direction, in such manner as to 
disturb the business interests of the country as little 
as possible. 

; hat we are in favor of a tariff for revenue only, 
so adjusted as to bethe least burdensome and most 
favorable to the interests of labor and industry. 

That we desire such a revision of the patent laws 
as will relieve industry from the oppression of mo- 
nopolies, and at the same time secure to the inventor 
a fair remuneration and to the public the benefit of 
the invention upon equitable terms. 

That the Republican party will continue, by all 
_ the means in the power of the State, to encourage 
immigration, as an important agency in developing 
the resources and promoting the prosperity of the 

nation. 
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That with the experience of the past, in reference 
to national and State administrations, we have abun- 
dant evidence that the best interests of the people 
demand the continuance of the enlightened and 
liberal pe of the Republican party in its well-de- 
fined and clearly-announced purpose, to foster the 
agricultural, industrial, and commercial interests of 
the country; by a judicious system of internal im- 
provements, having for their objects the enlarge- 
ment of facilities and reduction in the cost of trans- 
portation for our inter-State commerce; by an hon- 
est and faithful administration of the laws; and by 
a firm adherence to the principles of justice and 
progress. 


The Democratic Convention was held in 
Milwaukee on the 8th of September, and, hav- 
ing renominated the persons then in office, 
adopted the following resolutions : 


Resolved, That the representatives of the Demo- 
cratic and Liberal Reform and Independent electors 
of Wisconsin, in convention assembled, congratulate 
the people of the State, regardless of partisan dis- 
tinction, upon the progress thus far made in the re- 
duction of the State’s expenditures, in the vigorous 
and impartial administration of the laws, in the re- 
peal of obnoxious legislation, in the additional pro- 
tection assured the industrial and producing classes, 
and in the banishment of the debasing spirit of po- 
litical partyism from official places ; oe we resolve 
and declare— 

1. That we will abide by the principles of political 
reform adopted by the People’s Reform Convention 
of 1873, and subsequently readopted by fifteen thou- 
sand majority of the people of Wisconsin at the 
polls; and— ; 

2. That we will abide by the declaration of princi- 
ples unanimously agreed on by the Reform and In- 
dependent members of the Wisconsin Legislature of 
1875, to wit: Preservation of the public credit; 
honest payment of the national debt; rigid economy 
in State and Federal administrations ; more and 
cheaper facilities for transportation within and with- 
out the State; completion of the Fox and Wisconsin 
Rivers improvements; sound currency in coin or its 
equivalent; tariff for revenue only, levying lighter 
duties upon articles of necessity than upon articles 
of luxury; the sovereignty of the State over corpora- 
tions of its own creation; no sympathy for men who . 
vote or apologize for Crédit Mobilier corruptions in 
Congress or elsewhere, or who affiliate with men of 
corrupt practices in State or Federal legislation ; the 
sovereignty of the Federal Government in the ex- 
ercise of its delegated powers ; the sovereignty of the 
States and the people as to all powers not delegated 
to the Federal Government nor prohibited to the 
States; the supremacy of civil authority in times 
of peace, and liberty, equality, and fraternity for all 
men under the law; the freedom of the press from 
Federal gag-laws ; freedom of religion and opinion ; 
hostility to all State or Federal enactments which 
usurp jurisdiction over private conscience, or punish 
one man for the offenses of another; the elevation 
of labor and its permanent and positive protec- 
tion in all its rights without injustice to capital, 
and the. perpetual subordination of the interests 
of party to principles and to the good of the whole 


Pens . 

e furthermore resolve and declare that, being 
but one people and having but one country, it is es- 
sential to our national peace and prosperity that har- 
mony prevail between the Federal and State gov- 
ernments in all their legal and constitutional rela- 
tions; that toward that end it is necessary that the 
Constitution, with all its amendments, be acknowl- 
edged as the supreme law throughout the land, and 
that no effort be made to counteract the letter or 
spirit of its provisions. But we strongly condemn 
all attempts Ais the Federal Government to absorb 
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or exercise powers not expressly delegated by the 
Constitution, and the interference of the Federal 
Administration in matters of purely local concern, 

2. That in the administration of our national af- 
fairs of late years we find but little to praise and 
much to regret and disapprove. 

8. That the framers of our Government wisely 
guarded against the union of Church and State, and 
we insist that the principles of our constitution in 
this respect shall be adhered to strictly and forever, 
and that, in the administration of our public affairs, 
all sectarian issues shall be discarded. 

4, That under our constitution the school-fund 
and its revenues are set apart and exclusively de- 
voted to the support and maintenance of the public 
schools, and that all agitation relating to a division 
of the same is impolitic and uncalled for; that such 
schools are an independent element of republican 
institutions, and we believe in more and more per- 
fecting the system, so as to bring a thorough and 
free common-school education within the reach of 
all, but we also insist that, as required by the con- 
stitution, the public schools throughout our State 
shall be kept ree from sectarian instruction, in order 
that they may be accessible to all, without interfer- 
ence with the rights of conscience. 

5. That the power given to the Legislature by the 
constitution of our State to exempt property from 
taxation was expected to be exercised with the ut- 
most caution; but much complaint has been made 
that the power has been used with very little re- 
straint, to the detriment of public interests, and we 
accordingly recommend an early revision of the laws 
upon that subject. 

6. That, after the many unsuccessful efforts of the 
Republican pay of Wisconsin to promote temper- 
ance by prohibitory legislation, we rejoice in the 
final acknowledgment that true education and sound 
morals are the best agencies for that purpose; but 
that we deem it essential to remain vigilant rather 
than confide in declarations possibly dictated by 
partisan exigency instead of by settled convictions 
of principle and duty; and we furthermore recom- 
mend any amendment of the present excise law 
necessary to secure every portion of the people from 
arbitrary infringements upon the letter and spirit 
of its provisions. 

7. That we congratulate the people of Wisconsin 
upon the settlement of the question of the sovereign- 


~ ty of the State over corporations of its creation, and 


upon the perpetual source of redress thus assured 
against cd ire from monopolized capital, and 
we demand that the power of the State thus estab- 
lished shall be firmly and continuously exercised for 
the complete protection of the people from every 
form of corporate injustice, extortion, or aggression ; 
and we repeat and declare that the improvement of 
old and construction of new lines of railway are 
necessary to the progress and development of the 
State, and that railroad companies are entitled to 
reasonable and reliable compensation for actual capi- 
tal and labor thus emploved: 

8. That the use or contribution of money by party 
candidates, for the purpose of directly or Indirectly 
corrupting public opinion, is an offense which de- 
mands the execration of all enlightened and patri- 
otic men, and we insist upon a prompt and vigorous 
enforcement of the law to punish the crime of bribe- 
ry committed at or before elections, and upon such 
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amendment of said law as experience 
necessary to the full protection of the 
from crimes of this class. 

9. That the vast annual contributions of the coun- 
try for the support of the National Government war- 
rant amore rapid reduction of the national debt, and 
a corresponding relief of the people from the burden 
ph annual interest paid from the profits of their in- 

ustry. 

10. ‘That we demand an early revision of the patent 
laws, and amore liberal legislation for the protection 
of the people in this department from the exactions 
of aggregated capital. 

11. That we sincerely deplore the recent failure 
of enlightened men to establish civil-service reform 
in the administration of the National Government; 
that, in the opiniou of this convention shots 
to office in this State and nation should be based on* 
the permanent qualifications of honesty and capacity, 
and not upon partisan service; and we earnestly in- 
vite a united effort of all patriotic men to guard the 
people from the evils of partisan and official corrup- 
tion, for prompt and condign punishment of crime 
in official places, and for the restoration of pure and 
economical government in every department of the 
public service. 


may prove 
halla hoe 


The existing State officers were renominated 
by acclamation, as follows: Governor, William 
R. Taylor; Lieutenant-Governor, Charles D. 
Parker; Secretary of State, Peter Dayton; 
State Treasurer, Ferdinand Kuchu; Attorney- 
General, A. Scott Sloan; Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Edward Learing. 

The Republican candidate for Governor, Har- 
rison Ludington, was elected; the other of- 
ficers chosen were Democrats. The vote was 
as follows: — 

Governor: Harrison Ludington, 85,155; Wil- 
liam R. Taylor, 84,314; O. E. Hammond, 460; 
scattering, 141. 

Lieutenant-Governor: O. D. Parker, 85,487; 
Henry L. Eaton, 84,238; L. D. Gilfillan, 407; 
scattering, 180. 

Secretary of State: Peter Doyle, 85,102; 
Hans B. Warner, 84,484; H. W. Brown, 406; 
scattering, 195. 

Treasurer: Ferdinand Kuehn, 86,230; Henry ~ 
Baltz, 83,426; J. Turner, 407; scattering, 179. 

Harrison Ludington, the present Governor 
of Wisconsin, was born in Putnam County, 
N. Y., July 31, 1812. At the age of nineteen 
years he emigrated to Wisconsin, reaching 
Milwaukee in November, 1888. Soon after 
he opened a small store. Since 1851 he has 
been engaged in an extensive business of man- 
ufacturing and selling lumber. He has three 
times been elected Mayor of Milwaukee. He 
has been an enthusiastic Republican since the 
organization of that party. Before being elect- 
ed Governor, he was an unsuccessful candidate: 
for Congress. 


Zi 


ZACHARIA, Hernrion Atzert, a German 
jurist, born November 20, 1806; died May 8, 
1875. He studied law in Gottingen, became 
lecturer at that university in 1830, extraordi- 
nary professor in 1835, and ordinary Professor 


of Law in 1842. In 1848 he was a member of 
the German National Assembly. In 1868 he 
was appointed a member of the Council of 
State, and in 1867 was elected to the first 
Reichstag of the North-German Confedera- 
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tion, where he took part in the framing of the 
constitution. In the latter part of 1867 he was 
elected a life-member of the Prussian Herren- 
’ haus by the university. He wrote: “ Isehre 
vom Versuche der Verbrechen”’ (2 vols., 1836 
~—39); “Die Gebrechen und die Reform des 
deutschen Strafprocesses ” (2 vols., 1861-68) ; 
“Das Handbuch des deutschen Strafpro- 
cesses”? (2 vols., 1861-’68); “‘ Das deutsche 
Staats- und Bundesrecht” (8 vols., third edi- 
tion, 1865-’66). Among his political works are 
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“ Zur Schleswig-Holstein’schen Frage” (1847), 
‘Die Schweizerische Eidgenossenschaft, der 
Sonderbund und die Bundesrevision ” (1848), 
“Die Reform der deutschen Bundesverfas- 
sung ”’ (1859), ‘‘ Das rechtliche Verhiiltniss des 
firstlichen Kammerguts” (1861), ‘Das Suc- 
cessionsrecht im Gesammthause Braunschweig- 
Lineburg und der ausschliessliche Anspruch 
Hannovers auf das Herzogthum Braun- 
schweig ” (1862). 
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Buatng, JAMES G.—An American statesman, 79; letter on 
the public-school question, 79; biographical sketch of, 79; 
Speaker of the House, 139. 

Briar, Francis P.—Decease of, 578, 

BiLatouForD, RicoHARD M.—Decease of, 582. 

BLEECKER, RicHaRD W.—Decease of, 575. 

BLEEK, WitHELM H. E.—A philologist, 80; biographical 
sketch of, 82. 

BLopGett, WiLL1AM.—Decease of, 585. 

Brow, Henry T.—Decease of, 582. 

Borum, Henry.—Decease of, 588. 

Boey, Lewis V.—Senator from Missouri, 151; on resumption 
of specie payments, 151. 

Bokhara.—Boundaries, 80; treaty with Russia, 80; the re- 
lations with Russia, 81. 

Bolivia.—Boundaries, 82; government officers, 82; army, 
82; revenue, 82; debt, 82; report of foreign bondhold- 
ers, 82; high credit in Europe, 82; claim for maps, 83; 
foreign trade, 83; mining industry, 83; railways, 88; 
concessions, 84; affairs at Cochabamba, 84; elections, 84. 

Boron, James.—A Baptist clergyman, 84; biographical 
sketch of, 84 

BraMLette, Tuomas J.—Decease of, 571. 

Brazil—Boundaries, 85; slaves, 85; population, 85; coloni- 
zation bill, 85; Government, 86; officers of state, 86; 
cabinet, 86; Legislature, 86; bishops, 86; army, 86; mili- 
tary affairs, 87; navy, 87; exports and imports, 87; rev- 
enue, 88; expenditures, 88; national debt, 88; schools, 
88; Emperor’s speech to the Brazilian Chambers, 89; 
legislation, 89. ; 

BRECKENEIDGE, JonN C.—An American statesman, 89; bio- 
graphical sketch of, 90, 
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Brieur, Jesse D.—Decease of, 576. 

Bristow, Benyamin H.—Biographical sketch of, 745. 

Brunnow, Baron Purr pz.—A Russian statesman, 90; bio- 
graphical sketch of, 90. 

BucHanan, Rosert.—A Scotch clergyman, 90; biographical 
sketch of, 90. 

Bucxineuam, Wittram A.—An American statesman, 91; 
biographical sketch of, 91. 

Burret.—Vice;-President of the French Ministerial Council, 
818. . 

BurFFinGtTon, JAMES.—Decease of, 578. 

Bur.zIcnu, CeL1a.—Decease of, 580. 

Burmah.—Area and population, 91; difficulties with the 
British Government, 91; expedition of Colonel Browne, 
91; the disputed territory, 92; other difficulties, 925 
preparations for war, 98; message by the British envoy: 
93; negotiations completed, 94; annexation of Burmah 
discussed, 94, 

Burier, Bensammy F.—Representative from Massachusetts, 
188; on the bill to improve the currency, 141; on the 
civil-rights bill, 157, 158, 166 ; on the term of the presi- 
dential office, 207. 


’ BurrEeRrwortsH, SaAmuEL F'.—Decease of, 575. 


Byrnxs, Rem P.—Decease of, 574, 
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CaLLavux, Eveknz.—French Minister of Public Works, 314. 

Cain, Ricuarp H.—Representative from South Carolina, 
188; on the civil-rights bill, 165. 

California.—Boundaries, 95; value of property, 95; taxa- 
tion, 95; revenue and expenditures, 95; debt, 95; de- 
linquent taxes, 95; State Capitol, 96; insurance compa- 
nies, 96; savings-banks, 96 ; State-prison, 96; death-pen- 
alty, 96; Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 96; university, 97; 
State lands, 96; immigration, 97; Republican Convention 
and platform, 98; People’s Independent party Conven- 

- tion and platform, 99, 100; Democratic Convention and 
platform, 101; Temperance Reform Convention, 101; 
results of the election, 101; the question of a constitu- 
tional convention, 102; amendments to the constitution 
prepared, 102; session of the State Grange, 102; views 
of the Governor on irrigation, 102 ; suspension of the 
Bank of California, 103; decision of the court on the tax 
levy, 103; decision on the education of colored children, 
104. 

CaRPEAUX, JEAN B.—A French sculptor, 104; biographical 
notice of, 104. 

CaRRoLL, Jonn §.—Governor of Maryland, 475; biograph- 
ical sketch of, 475. 

CassEL, DoveLass.—Decease of, 577. 

Central America.—Area and population, 104; states in- 
cluded, 104; proposed basis for the new republic, 104. 
CHANDLER, ZACHARIAH.—Appointed Secretary of the Inte- 

rior, 743. 

CHARLIOK, OLtvER.— Decease of, 575. 

Cuasz, Horace.—Decease of, 578. 

Chemistry.—Salicylic acid, 104 ; properties, 105; antiseptic, 
105; action on vegetation, 106; new process for purify- 
ing illuminating gas, 106; researches on the coloring 
principles of madder, 107; improved process for pre- 
paring sulphate of nickel, 107; water-analysis, 107 ; in- 
fluence on vegetation of arsenical poisons in the soil, 107; 
improved manufacture of sulphuric acid, 108; a new 
coloring-matter, 109; detection of lead in the tin lining 
of vessels, 109; action of light on silver salts, 109; do. 
on cane-sugar, 109; new test for the detection of prus- 
sic acid, 109; explosion of methyl nitrate, 110; maltose, 
110; new process for determining the extraneous alcohol 
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in wine, 110; new arsenical green paints, 110; action of 
Saline solutions on tin, 111; formation of nitrogen com- 
pounds in nature, 111; atmospheric peroxide of hydro- 
gen, 111; chemical changes attending the growth and 
ripening of fruits, 111; detection of arsenic in organic 
matter, 112; detection of artificially-colored wine, 112; 
new method of preparing vermilion, 112; improvements 
in chemical apparatus, 112; cotton gunpowder, 118; in- 
fluence of ammonia on the color of flowers, 113; source 
of ammonia in the air, 114, 

Chili.— Boundaries, 114 ; dispute with the Argentine Gov- 
ernment, 114; its action, 115; protest of the Chilian min- 
ister, 115; lengthy reply, 115; population, 116; do. of 
towns, 116; ministry, 116; army and navy, 116; im- 
ports and exports, 116; coal-fields, 116; revenue, 117; 
debt, 117; arbitration between Peru and Chili, 117; 
elections, 117. 

China.—Ruler, 117; foreigners, 118; importance of Ching- 
Kiung, 118; death of the Emperor, 118; his successor, 
118; difficulty between China and Great Britain, 119; 
murder of Mr. Margary,119; proceedings of the Chinese, 
119; feelings of the natives, 120; new minister to Eng- 
land, 120; sketch of, 120; settlement with Japan, 120. 
conflict with southern aborigines of Formosa, 120; pur- 
pose to reconquer Kashgar, 121; civil disturbances, 121 , 
attacks upon foreigners, 122; American missionaries as- 
sailed, 122; treaty between China and Japan, 122; de- 
cease of the Dalai-Lama, 123. 

Christian Associations.—Annual convention, 128; statistics, 
128; reports of local associations, 124; General Confer- 
ence at Hamburg, 124, 

Christian Union.—Second annual convention, 124; pro- 
ceedings, 124; plan of codperation for the churches, 125; 
report, 125. 

CuuBBUCK, SAMUEL W.—Decease of, 577. 

Church of God.—Triennial meeting, 126; prorat 126; 
resolutions, 126, 

Couns, GroreEe C.—Decease of, 572. 

Cotiins, NapoLteon.—A naval officer, 126; biographical 
sketch of, 126. 

Colombia.—President and cabinet, 127; Governors of States, 
127; revenue, 127; debt, 127; Congress, 127; Northern 
Railway Company, 127; exploration of the Isthmus, 128; 
foreign relations, 128; conflict with State governments, 
128, 

Colorado.—Officers of the Territory, 128; formation of the 
Territory, 128; population and valuation, 128; pastoral 
area, 129; irrigation, 129; mines, 129; coal, 129; pre- 
historic ruins, 129; grasshoppers, 129. 

Colorado Beetle.—The first appearance, 130; description, 
180; advance eastward, 130; loss sustained by its rav- 
ages, 130; means by which ne check it, 131. 

Commerce of the United States.—Foreign imports, 181; do. 
at New York, 181; during separate years, 131; free 
goods, 182; specie, 182; classification of imports, 182; 
receipts of customs at New York, 182; exports, 183; 
foreign free, 183; foreign dutiable, 183 ; specie and bullion, 
188; exports exclusive of specie, 183; number and capa- 
city of coast and inland steam-vessels, 183, 184; loss of 
life, 184; explosions, 134. 

Congregationalists—Twenty-second annual meeting, 134; 
Home Missionary Society, 184; American Missionary 
Society, 134; foreign missions, 185; statistics, 185; 
operations for ten years, 135; Hawaian Association, 136; 
Union of Ontario, 186; of England and Wales, 136; au- 
tumnal meeting, 136; London Missionary Society, 137. 

Congress, United States.—Second session of the Forty-third, 
138; list of members, 188. 

In the House, a bill for the improvement of the cur- 
rency considered, 189; the bill, 139; extract from the 
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message, 139; its truthfulness, 139; the bill is a propo- 
sition to abate the foreign indebtedness, 139; sole object 
in proposing to issue convertible bonds, 189; evil coun- 
sels seem to prevail, 140; a demand for gold created be- 
yond the means of the country to meet, 140; why so 
little difference between gold and paper in France? 140; 
how stands the greenback now? 140; what does the bill 
propose? 141; it would quicken every industry in the 
country, 141; no political interest in this question, 141; 
what has been proposed and said, 141; the proposition 
is simply asking the Government to pay interest on the 
money loaned to it,142; why is all business enterprise 
' crippled? 142; what is the objection to contraction ? 
142; one-quarter of all the property of the country is in- 
vested in debt, 142; the consequence is, we are eaten up 
by interest, 142; let the Government borrow at a low 
rate of interest, and it will come down lower, 148. 

Expansion sure to follow this bill, 143; all agree upon 
the evil and the mischief to be remedied, 143; money is 
high because of the apprehension that Congress is going 
to inflate the currency, 143; only the power of self-pres- 
ervation probably can authorize the Government to issue 
this kind of paper, 144; opinion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the first issue of legal tenders, 144; war 
with its necessities and burdens being past, they look 
to us to cause these notes to pass away, 144; reasons 
for voting against the bill, 144; let the greenbacks be 
exchangeable for gold at the Treasury, 145; there is 
illimitable expansion in this bill, 145; no final action 
taken, 146. 

In the Senate, a bill reported from the Committee on 
Finance to provide for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, 146; the bill, 146; explanation of the features of 
the bill, 146, 147; it simply follows the example set by 
the States, by England, and by other nations, 147; it 
provides ample means to prepare for and to maintain re- 
sumption, 147, three different plans proposed to prepare 
for resumption, 148; one is contraction, 148; another is 
the conversion of United States notes into a bond, 148; 
the third is a graduated scale for resumption in coin 
and bullion, 148; all of these plans are omitted from the 
bill, 148. 

Are the greenbacks, when retired, to be canceled and 
destroyed, 148? it is not proposed to decide that ques- 
tion in this bill, 149; what are the provisions made in 
the bill to prepare the way for specie payments? 149; 
what will be the effect of free banking? 149; what is the 
third and last section of this bill? 149; complete re- 
sumption in four years and retiring eighty per cent. of 
greenbacks for every hundred. issued in bank-notes, 150; 
what additional bank currency will be called for in four 
years ? 150; it will not be ten million dollars, 150; the bill 
does not tell whether the retired greenbacks are to be 
poured out again, 150; amendment proposed to receive 
legal tenders in part for duties, 150; further amendment 
moved to make duties payable in legal tenders after July 
1, 1875, 151; customs duties are pledged for the payment 
of interest on the public debt, 151; the bill disregards 
this pledge, 151; make the legal tenders good as coin, 
151; this bill is rather averse than favorable to resump- 
tion, 152; amendment to the amendment rejected, 152; 
the amendment rejected, 153 ; other amendments offered 
and rejected, 153; the construction of this bill, if it be- 
comes & law, belongs to another tribunal, 153; object of 
those who introduced the bill twofold, 154; how can we 
get back to specie payments? 154; motion to recommit 
the bill lost, 154; motion to retire two million greenbacks 
monthly lost, 154; bill passed, 155. 

In the House, the bill reported, 155; passed, 155; mes- 
sage from the President on his approval of the bill, 156. 
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In the House, a bill to protect all citizens in their civil 
rights considered, 156; moved to amend by striking out 
all in reference to public schools, 156; the amendment, 
157; no intention to make social equality, 157; it is a 
question of common right in a public conveyance, 157; a 
foolish prejudice on this matter, 157; why not make the 
individual who does the injury responsible in damages ? 
157; two reasons for going to the United States courts, 
158; whatever right and power a State had previous to 
the constitutional amendment it still has, except in cer- 
tain particulars, 158; the bill is in harmony with the 
Constitution as construed by the Supreme Court, 158; 
not in the province of the States or the Federal Govern- 
ment to enforce constitutional guarantees, 159; there is 
a constitutional prohibition against religious proscrip- 
tion, 159; the question is clear, 160; the Federal Goy- 
ernment cannot go into the States to exercise legislative 
powers over the people, 160; no grant of power in the 
amendment, 161; cases quoted, 161; decisions of the 
Supreme Court, 162; the court has decided that the 
rights and privileges of citizens are left to the States for 
protection, 163; no difficulty in any of the States on ac- 
count of this bill, 163; the only trouble to-day is that the 
colored man is so loyal to the Government, 163; in South 
Carolina the reconstruction policy is not a failure, 163; 
social aspect of this subject, 164; the passage of the bill 
is a measure of justice and equity, 164 ; reference to the 
public schools, 164; no part of this bill so important as 
the school clause, 165; the great cry against the South- 
ern people is their ignorance, 165; upon this school 
question we should be careful that we do not inflict on 
the several Statés an injury that we ought to avoid, 166; 
this is a question of equal civil rights to all citizens, 166; 
it is said this bill is intended as a stab at constitutional 
liberty, 167; two kinds of opinion in the Republican 
party on schools, 167; the amendment agreed to, 167; 
preamble adopted, 167; bill passed, 168. 

In the Senate, the above bill reported without amend- 
ment, 168 ; what does the bill propose ? 168; to secure the 
fundamental rights in the Constitution, 168; the Consti- 
tution is a bill of rights, 168; what does the bill provide? 
168; details, 168; bill passed, 169. 

In the House, the appropriation bill to defray the ex- 
penses of Government considered, 169; an amendment 
to increase the appropriation to the Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation moved, 170 ; his office-force too small, 170; com- 
mon-school systems in their infancy in large portions of 
the Union, 170; proper functions of the bureau, 170; 
two policies presented, 171; opposed to all this bureau- 
cratic system, 171; the powers of Congress, 171; not 
simply a question of education, 171; you may create a 
hundred bureaus of some yalue, 171; no duty with re- 
spect to education is imposed on Congress, 172; speech 
of the minister of Spain, 172; opposed to the General 
Government imposing upon the people any system of 
education, 172; amendment rejected, 172, 

In the Senate, the bill for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia being under consideration, 172; object, 
that it introduced compulsory education from the age of 


six to the age of eighteen, 172; to be enforced by pun-_ 
ishment of the child, 172; motion to strike out, 173; 


child to be deprived of employment, 173; penalty of giy- 
ing employment, 178; the law with regard to manufact- 
urers, 173; compulsory education not a desirable thing, 
174; another punishment for the parent that he shall not 
be registered as a voter, 174; a small smack of know- 
nothingism, 174; vote first to fill the children’s bellies, 
175; the compulsory system is not for the rich, 175; the 
interference coercively by the State with the natural duty 
of the parent, 175; what is the object of this compulsory 
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system? 176; these inquisitorial, prying, coercive regula- 
tions contrary to the spirit of our institutions, 176; 
amendment agreed to, 176; motion to strike out lost, 177; 
further amendment agreed to, 177. 

In the Senate, a joint resolution to amend the Consti- 
tution reported, 177; relates to the method of electing 
President and Vice-President, 177; threatened danger 
from the imperfection of the pending system, 177; the 
proposition, 177; the election of electors is placed abso- 
lutely under the control of State Legislatures ; Congress 
has no power over the election, or to determine any ques- 
tion in regard to their election, 177; with two exceptions 
everything is left to the States, 178; Congress has no 
power to provide for contesting the election of electors, 
178; the States have made no provision for contesting 
the election of electors, 178; the law of 1792 in effect pro- 
hibited any contest, 178; they vote by ballot, 178; how is 
the vote to be counted? 179 ; the power given to the 
President of the Senate, 179; how completely the theory 
of the electoral college has failed! 179; how has it turned 
out in practice? 180; dangers and difficulties attending 
this system, 180; its unfairness, 180; four Presidents 
have had less than a majority of the popular vote, 180; 
better elect the President by the people, 180; the electoral 
college has never come within ten per cent. of represent- 
ing the popular vote, 181; compare the district system 
with the general-ticket: system, 181; illustration of the 
dangers of the system, 181; a large fraud in a city con- 
trols the election for Governor and for President, 181; 
when you elect by general ticket, no man can vote unless 
he has a party in the State large enough to hold a con- 
vention and put a ticket in the field, 182; the danger of 
the present system, 182; in 1857 the electoral vote of 
Wisconsin was not cast on the day fixed by law, 182; the 
danger was escaped because the vote was not needed to 
decide the election, 183; consideration of the twenty- 
second rule of the two Houses, 183; the rule, 188; it is 
grossly unconstitutional, 184; it enables either House to 
throw out the vote of any or of all the States, 184; the 
vote of Arkansas objected to at the last count, 184; the 
ease of Texas, 184; vote of Georgia lost, 184; action in 
the case of Texas, 185; by this rule either House, against 
the other, may throw out the vote of every State in the 
Union for President, and disfranchise the people and 
throw the election into the House of Representatives, 
185; what is an election by the House? 185; it is full of 
danger, 185; summing up of points, 186; no method now 
of contesting a fraudulent election of electors, 186; the 
original theory that the people could not be intrusted 
with the election has failed, 186; this question is too im- 
portant to be passed over, 186. 

The dangers have not been exaggerated, 187; the re- 
port provides no sufficient or safe mode of counting the 
electoral yote, 187; Congress can dispense with the 
twenty-second, rule, 187; not willing that Congress shall 
have the power to provide for counting the votes, 188; 


_ the resolution proposes a sweeping change in the mode 


of electing the President, 188; what are the words of the 
Constitution ? 188; they go to the ultimate result, 188 ; 
some better mode than this rule should be devised, 188; 
Congress may provide by law a tribunal which, in case 
of a dispute, after the Constitution has exhausted itself, 
of this opening and counting the votes, shall decide who is 
legally elected, 189; the subject considered in reference 
to the smaller States, 189; the case of Polk, 189; that of 
John Quincy Adams, 189; the election of Jefferson, 190; 
the existing system is an acknowledged failure of the ex- 
pectations with which it was adopted, 190; it restricts 
the choice of the people, 190; it makes necessary the 
caucus or convention, 191; the machinery is an obstacle 


rather than a facility, 191; the amendment proposed se- 
cures the rights of individual selection, 191; a plurality, 
next to an absolute majority, presents the most natural 
and fairest mode of election, 192; the present system 
gives immense power to majorities, 192; the danger of a 
disputed election for President, in a State whose electoral 
vote would decide the contest, is a most serious one, 192. 

A joint resolution offered to repeal the twenty-second 
rule, 193; the constitutional amendment reported cannot 
be adopted before the next presidential election, 198; the 
existence of this rule imperils the peace of the nation, 
198; an amendment moved instead of the repeal, 193 ; no 
objection to an electoral vote shall be valid unless sus- 
tained by both Houses, 198; the constitutionality of the 
rule altogether may well be doubted, 194; it was passed 
in 1865, 194; where can the power be found giving the 
two Houses of Congress the right to say whether votes 
shall be counted or rot be counted? 194; the duty of the 
President of the Senate is simply ministerial, 194; no 
rule which can be framed that will not be open to defeat 
by some supposititious case, 195; all the votes received 
must be counted, 195; provisions of the Constitution, 
195; no question of contest before 1872, 196; it is said 
that the decision of the question who has received the 
votes ofa State for President rests with the President of 
the Senate, 196; the proposition now is to reverse the 
rule, 197; every return should be considered as correct, 
and not rejected unless both Houses concur, 197; take 
the case of Louisiana, 197; the question was, who were 
the electors, 197; it isasked, What have you to do when 
there come up two returns from a State? 197; the amend- 
ment does not provide for such a case, 198; proceedings 
in the case of two returns, 198; fearful temptation to 
throw the election into the House of Representatives, 
198; suppose the cases of two years ago under this rule, 
199; the rule in its present condition is a magazine that 
may be exploded at any moment, 199; resolution referred 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elections, 199 ; com- 
mittee ask to be discharged from further consideration, 
199, 

A bill reported on the same subject and considered, 199 ; 
the bill proposes to meet the dangerous difficulty of two 
sets of electors, 199; all votes shall be counted unless 
both Houses concur to reject them, 199; an opportunity 
given to raise a false claim to defeat a true election, 199; 
the second section does not meet the want which all 
recognize as existing in the Constitution, 200; only an 
amendment of the Constitution will answer, 200; sup- 
pose the second section stricken out, 201; both Houses 


-accept or reject, 201; cannot heap up the votes of a State, 


201; what must we do where there is more than one re- 
turn ? 202; same as at the last count, 202; the difficulty 
under the Constitution, 202; what does the bill say? 
203; amendment offered and agreed to, 208; not a word 
been said in favor of the principles of the bill, 204; if 
necessary, it should be passed at the next session, 204; 
motion to postpone lost, 204; nothing partisan in the 
bill, 204; the bill more dangerous than the rule, 205; if 
passed into a law, the President becomes charged with its 
execution, 205; the Constitution is. operative, and you 
cannot add to or diminish its powers, 206; if it becomes 
alaw, how will you get rid of it in future? 206; bill 
passed, 206. 

In the House, resolutions fixing the term of the presi- 
dential office to six years offered, 206; the time has ar- 
rived for such a change, 206; suppose the President to 
die after the first week, would not the Vice-President be 
ineligible to a second term? 207; the people should have 
aright to elect a man as many times as they choose, 
207; question taken, 208; lost, 209, 
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In the Senate, a resolution offered calling for informa- 
tion relative to military interference with the Legislature 
of Louisiana, 204; moved to amend by adding “if in the 
judgment of the President it is not incompatible with the 
public interests,” 209; this is not a case in which we in- 
terfere with warlike movements, 209; to what does this 
resolution relate ? 209; it seems as if all sensibility on the 
subject of liberty was being lost in this land, 210; is Lou- 
isiana the only State in which troubles occur ? 210; scenes 
in Ohio, 210; in Pennsylvania, 210; if we are to have in- 
formation on this subject, let us have the whole history, 
210; the purport, the sum and substance of the resolution, 
211; has the Senate ever refused to insert such words in a 
resolution, when proposed ? 211; time that the people 
should ascertain if the amendments for human rights have 
any vitality, 212; shall an innocent man have a right to 
call on the Government to protect him ? 212; this speech 
has been delivered at least halfa dozen times within a few 
years in the Senate, 218 ; what have Southern outrages to 
do with the subject-matter before the Senate ? 218; the 
time has passed when plain violations of law can be de- 
fended by such a cry, 214; what warrant for charging the 
people of Louisiana with being a set of assassins ? 214; 
why is Louisiana agitated ? 214; further debate, 215, 216; 
the amendment agreed to, 217; the resolution agreed to, 
217; answer of the President, 217. 

In the Senate, resolutions to elect the President by a 
direct vote of the people offered and referred, 217. 

Congress adjourned, 217; act for the resumption of spe- 
cie payments, 217. 

ConkKLin@, Roscozr.—Senator from New York, 138; relative 
to counting the electoral vote for President, 188; bio- 
graphical sketch of, 217; in relation to military inter- 
ference in Louisiana, 209. 

Connecticut.—Republican Convention assembles, 218; nomi- 
nations, 218; resolutions, 218; Democratic Convention, 
218; nominations, 218; resolutions, 218; results of the 
election, 219; Prohibition party’s nomination and vote, 
219; election of Congressmen, 219; finances, 219; debt, 
219; savings-banks, 220; insurance companies, 220; 
school-fund, 220; schools, 220; insane asylums, 221; 
Reform School, 221; School for Girls, 221; Orphan Asy- 
lum, 221; railways, 221; State-House, 222; constitutional 
amendment, 222; boundary-line adjoining New York, 
222; action of the Assembly on constitutional anaend- 
ments, 228; acts passed, 223; local option—decision of 
the court on its constitutionality, 224. 

CoquEREL, ATHANASE J.—A French clergyman, 224;  bio- 
graphical sketch of, 224, 

Corot, JEAN B. C.—A French artist, 224; biographical sketch 
of, 224. 

Corssen, WitHELM P.—A German philologist, 225; biogra- 
phical sketch of, 225. 

Oosta Rica.—Boundaries, 225; divisions of territory, 225; 
officers, 225; finances, 225; report of foreign bondhold- 
ers, 226; exports, 226; shipping, 226; railway, 227; ac- 
tion relative to the Jesuits, 227. 

Cox, Samus. 8.—Representative from New York, 188; on 
the Bureau of Education, 171. 

Ourrency.—A bill to improve considered in Congress, 189. 


DautezL, Frangois H. M.—A French Legitimist, 227; bio- 
graphical sketch of, 227. 

Dakota.—Boundaries, 228; state of the country, 228; min- 
erals, 228, 

Datar-Lama.—Decease of, 123. 
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Daumer, Georc F.—A German writer, 228; biographical 
sketch of, 228. 

Dawes, Henry L.—Representative from Massachusetts, 138 5 
on the bill to improve the currency, 143. 

DELAFIELD, Epwarp.—Physician, 228; biographical sketch 
of, 228. 

DeE.aFieL_p, Henry,—Merchant, 229; biographical sketch of, 
229. 

DELAFIELD, JOsEPH.—An army officer, 229; biographical 
sketch of, 229. 

Delaware.—The vote for Governor, 229; election of Senator, 
229 ; resolutions of the Legislature relative to Louisiana 
affairs, 229; educational affairs, 280; liquor-traffic, 230; 
increased representation, 280; State loans, 230; hotel- 
keepers, act relative to, 230; finances, 230; revenue, 231; 
Board of Education, 281; fruit-crop, 231; public whip- 
ping, 231. 
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418; sketch of, 418. 

' Kerr, Micwaet O0.--Sketch of, 746. 

Khokan.—Situation, 419; mission of Russia, 419; treatment, 
419; military operations, 419 ; occupation of the city, 419; 
annexation to Russia, 420; relations between Khokan and 
Russia, 420. 

KIngsLey, CoariEs.—A canon of the Anglican Church, 420; 
biographical sketch of, 420. 

Kurt, Jonann A.—A German painter, 421; biographical 
sketch of, 421. 
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graphical sketch of, 120, 
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LAFAYETTE, Marquis de.—His descendants, 236. 

Laront, AunET.—A Catholic priest, 421; ORFARTEON sketch 
of, 421. 

Lamson, TRuMAN.—Decease of, 580, 

Lanepon, LEANDER W.—Decease of, 572. 

Lapua, Increase A.—Decease of, 582. 
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sketch of, 421. 
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graphical sketch of, 421. 
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of, 422. 

Lespks, Narotfon.—A French author, 422; biographical 
sketch of, 422. 

Livy, Micuet.—A French publisher, 422; biographical sketch 
of, 422. 

Lewis, WinsLow.—Decease of, 580. 
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Synod, 463; correspondence with other bodies, 463; a 
constitution for district synods, 463; Sunday Conven- 
tion, 463 ; Synodical Conference, 464; General Council of 
Evangelical Lutherans, 464; proceedings, 464-465; con- 
ference of Lutherans of Germany, 465. 

Lyourevs, ALEXANDER.—Archbishop of Syra, 465; bio- 
graphical sketch of, 465. 

Lygeit, Cuartes.—A British geologist, 465; biographical 
sketch of, 465. 

Lynou, Joun R.—Representative from Mississippi, 158; on 
the civil-rights bill, 158, 

Lyon, CaLzes.—Decease of, 582. 
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Magu, Ann T.—Decease of, 571. 

Maine.—Session of the Legislature, 466; acts of a public 
character, 466; compulsory education, 466; amendments 
to the constitution proposed, 467; the amendments, 467 ; 
Republican State Convention, 467 ; nomination and reso- 
lutions, 467; Democratic Convention, 468; nomination 
and resolutions, 468; results of the election, 468; 
finances, 468; debt, 468; tax-levy, 468; tax on railroads, 
469; school statistics, 469; banks, 469; Reform School, 
469; Fish Commissioners, 469. 

Manitoba.—Boundaries, 469; area and population, 469; pur- 
suits, 470; government, 470. 


Mazrtin, Jonn.—An Irish politician, 470; biographical sketch 


of, 470. 

Maryland.—Public debt, 470; finances, 470; public schools, 
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sane Hospital, 470; Inebriate Asylum, 470; Blind Asylum, 
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and proceedings, 472; reassembles, 472; platform, 472; 
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474; decision on the authority of the State to impose a 
capitation tax, 474; decision on the State’s right to im- 
pose a tax on the gross receipts of a railroad, 474; case 
of the State, 474; decision, 475; boundary-line with 
Virginia, 475 ; biographical sketch of the Governor-elect, 
475. 

Mason, CoariEes K.—Decease of, 579. 

Massachusetis.—Session of the Legislature, 475; the liquor- 
traffic laws, 475; provisions, 475; Hoosac Tunnel, 476 ; 
limit of municipal indebtedness, 476; State lands, 476; 
election of Senator, 476; cause of the defeat of the Re- 
publicans, 476; canvass for the Republican nomination 
for Governor, 477; convention, 477 ; nominations, 477 ; 
resolutions, 477; Democratic Convention, 478; nomina- 
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election, 480; the Governor, 480; State census, 480 ; 
population of cities, 480; State debt, 480; sinking-funds, 
481; insurance companies, 481; savings-banks, 481 ; 
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fund, 481; charitable and reformatory institutions, 451 ; 
insane asylums, 482; county prisons, 483; centennial of 
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Bunker Hill, 488 ; other anniversaries, 483. 

Mavon, Kart.—A German explorer, 484; biographical 
sketch of, 484, 

Mayer, Leonarp.—Decease of, 576. 
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497 ; finances, 498 ; commerce, 498; shipping, 498 ; oppo- 
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minister, 498; speech of the President, 499; speech of 
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gress, 500. 

Michigan.—Election results, 501; legislation relative to in- 
toxicating liquors, 501; agricultural college, 501; labor 
system, 502; schools, 502; railroads and debt, 503 ; earn- 
ings and expenses, 503; classes of freight carried, 503 ; 
fire insurance, 508; details, 503; life insurance, 504; de- 
tails, 504; financial transactions of the State Treasury, 
504; minerals, 505; details of the State-prison, 505. 

Mianez, Jacques P.—A French publisher, 505; biographical 
sketch of, 505. 

Mixes, JAMES.—Decease of, 586. 
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Fish Commissioners, 506; white-fish, 506; Commission- 
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road bonds, 507; history of the question of, 508; consti- 
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and resolutions, 510; results of the election, 511; amend- 
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of Senator, 511. 
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State finances, 513; charitable institutions, 514; Demo- 
cratic Convention, 514; nominations and resolutions, 
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lutions, 514; disturbances of the peace, 515; letters of 
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Democratic Committee against proceedings of the Gov- 
ernor, 517; results of the election, 517; Democratic ad- 
dress, 517; testimony of Republicans, 517; amendments 
to the constitution ratified, 518. 

Missouri.—Session of the Legislature, 518; business, 518; 
State Penitentiary, 519 ; Governor’s objections to leasing, 
519; extra session called, 519; reasons, 519; bills passed, 
519; Railroad Commissioners, 519; their proceedings, 
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523; State debt, 523; decision relative to the exemption 
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sketch of, 524. 

Mout, Rosert.—A German jurist, 525; biographical sketch 
of, 525. 

Monroz, JAMES.—Representative from Ohio, 138; in the Bu- 
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MorGan, GILBeRtT.—Decease of, 576. 

Morrarty, Dr.—Decease of, 579. 

MOdzrxz, Epvuarp.—A German poet, 525; biographical sketch 
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Morocco.—Situation, 526; ruler, 526; army, 526; revenue, 
526; tribes, 526; trade, 526; shipping, 526; disturbances 
with Algeria, 526. 

Morris, E. D.—A Presbyterian clergyman, 642 ; biographical 
sketch of, 642. 

Morais, George U.—Decease of, 581. 

Morton, Ourver P.—Senator from Indiana, 138 ; on counting 
the electoral vote for President, 177, 198, 198, 203, 204 ; 
relative to military interference in Louisiana, 210; bio- 
graphical sketch of, 527. 

Movtron, JoszpH W.—Decease of, 575. 

MU ter, JoHANN H. J.—A German physicist, 527 ; biographi- 
cal sketch of, 527. 

Mumrorp, Grorcre H.—Decease of, 580. 

Mounzincer, WerNeER.—An African explorer, 528; biographi- 
cal sketch of, 528. 

Murpay, JAMES.— Decease of, 573. 

MustapHa Fazyt.—A Turkish statesman, 528; biographical 
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530; estimated cost, 580. 
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portant acts passed, 555; investigations ordered, 556; 
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Nisiack, Wit11am E.—Representative from Indiana, 138 ; 
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Nowan, Samvzn B. B.—Decease of, 579. 
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566; act to commute, compromise, and settle the State 
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lebt, 566; its provisions, 566; bill for a Constitutional 
Convention, 567; its features, 567; convention assembles, 
567; provisions of the new constitution, 567; school 
census, 568; university, 568; State Hospital, 568; Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum, 568; failure of the rice-product, 568. 

Northwest Territories.—Territory comprised, 568; act to 
provide a government, 568; its features, 568, 

Nova Scotia.—Population and area, 569; executive govern- 
ment, 569; provincial institutions, 570; mineral products, 
570; fisheries, 570; public schools, 570; colleges, 570 ; re- 
ligious statistics; 570. 

Nourzr, Crrus.—Decease of, 581. 
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Obituaries, American.—571-589. 

Obituaries, Foreign.—See alphabetical list of, 588-601. 

Ohio.—Financial condition, 601; local indebtedness, 601; 
taxes levied, 602; value of property, 602; acreage of 
wheat, 602; corn, 602; other crops, 602; number and 
value of sheep, 602; orchards and vineyards, 603; taxable 
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*606; nominations and resolutions, 606; Democratic Con- 
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of the election, 607; vote on constitutional amendments, 
607; Legislature, 608. ‘ 

Old Catholics.—Second Synod, 608; statistics, 608; presence 
of Déllinger, 608; congregation in Switzerland, 608 ; 
action of Austria, 608; Italy, 608. 

Oregon.—Democratic Convention, 609; nominations and 
resolutions, 609; Independent Convention, 609; nomina- 
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' nominations and resolutions, 610; result of the election, 
610; woman’s rights movement, 610; resolutions, 610, 
611; climate of Oregon, 611; soil, 611; products, 612; 
rivers, 612; exports of wheat and flour, 612; State offi- 
cers, 612; Legislature, 612. 

OsBorN, SHERARD.—A British naval officer, 612; biographical 
sketch of, 612. 

Oscoop, SEwaLL M.—Decease of, 579, 
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Pace, JAMES.—Decease of, 574. 

PALMER, CHRISTIAN von.—A German theologian, 613; bio- 
graphical sketch of, 613. 

Papy, Marranno D.—Decease of, 578. 

Paraguay.—Boundaries, 618 ; state officers, 618; army, 613 ; 
finances, 613; representations of the financial and com- 
mercial condition, 613; foreign debt, 613; commerce, 
614; articles imported, 614; the yerba maté, 614; culti- 
vated products, 614, 

PaxRkeER, JOEL.—Decease of, 581. 

Payne, Smita.—Decease of, 587. 

Prepro II.—Emperor of Brazil, 615; biographical sketch of, 
615. 

Pennsylwania.—Finances, 616; debt, 616; sinking-fund, 
616; public schools, 616; Republican Convention, 617; 
nominations and resolutions, 617; Democratic Conven- 
tion, 618; nominations and resolutions, 618; results of the 
election, 618; Legislature, 619; mineral products, 619; 
coal, 619; lumber, 619; railroads and canals, 620; Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and branches, 620; canals in Pennsyl- 
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vania, 621; agriculture, 622; dairies, 622; provistons of 
the amended constitution, 622. 

Persia.—Sovereign, 623; area and population, 623; army, 
623; telegraph, 623; visit of the Shah to Europe, 623; its 
effects, 623; relations with Russia, 623, 

Peru.—Boundaries, 624; area, 624; territorial divisions, 624; 
population, 624; State officers, 624; army and navy, 624; 
revenue and finances, 624; foreign debt, 624; report of 
foreign bondholders, 625; extraordinary session of Con- 
gress, 625; speech of the President, 625; Congress of 
American Jurists, 626; its objects, 626. 

PESCHEL, OskAR F,—A German geographer, 626; biographi- 
cal sketch of, 626. 

PryFFEx, Casimiz.—A Swiss lawyer, 627; biographical sketch ° 
of, 627, 
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streets, 628 ; buildings, 628; Commercial Exchange, 628; 
American Sunday-school Union building, 629; Masonic 
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636 ; Divinity School, 687; medical colleges, 637; scien- 
tific institutions, 6837; Atheneum, 637; libraries, 687; 
theatres, 638 ; newspapers, 638 ; church organization, 638. 

PICKERSGILL.—A British painter, 638; biographical sketch of, 
638. 

PICKETT, GrorcE E.—A Confederate general, 638 ; biographi- 
cal sketch of, 638. 

PIERREPONT, EDwarpDs.—United States Attorney-General, 
742; biographical sketch of, 742. 

Pigort, GILLERY.—Biographical sketch of, 688. 

PiunxEkEttT, James L.—Decease of, 584. 

Portsrous, GeorcE B.—Decease of, 583. 

Portugal.—Sovereign, 639; area and population, 639; debt, 
639 ; finances, 639 ; trade, 689; articles of import and ex- 
port, 639; shipping, 689; navy and army, 640; speech of 
the King to the Cortes, 640 ; its acts, 640. 

Pote1eterR, EvErHARD J.—A Dutch poet, 640 ; biographical 
sketch of, 640. 

PotrEr, CLarKson N.—Representative from New York, 188 ; 
offers a resolution fixing the term of the presidential 
office, 206, 

Pratt, DanreL D.—Appointed Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, 743; sketch of, 743. 

Presbyterians,—Statistics, 640; missions, 641; General As- 
sembly, 641; report relative to union with the Southern 
Church, 641; report on Federal Union, 642; rotary elder- 
ship, 642; report relative to the Reformed Church, 642 ; 
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sociate Reformed Presbyterians, 644; meeting of Synod, 
644; Reformed Presbyterians, 645; General Synod, 645; 
Cumberland Presbyterians, 645 ; Presbyterian Church of 
Canada, 645; General Assembly, 646; Church of Scot- 
land, 646; Free Church of Scotland, 646; Reformed Pres- 
byterians, 646; United Presbyterians, 647; English Pres- 
byterians, 647; Irish Presbyterians, 647; Alliance of 
Presbyterian and Reformed Churches, 647; Churches 
represented, 647; constitution for the Alliance, 647, 648. 

Prescorr, W1LL1AM.—Decease of, 584. 

Protestant Episcopal Church.—Statistics, 648; details, 649; 
General Convention, 649; selection of bishops, 649; the 
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board of inquiry at Baltimore, 651; special meeting of 
the House of Bishops, 651; second Annual Congress, 651 ; 
papers read, 652; Missionary Society, 652; Church in 
Hayti, 652. ; 

Prussia.—Emperor and ministry, 652; finances, 652; reduc- 
tion of debt, 658; session of the Diet, 653; bills presented, 
653; divisions, 658; the law for the management of 
Church property, 654; discussion of the ecclesiastical 
bills, 654; submission of priests, 654; Catholic Confer- 
ence at Fulda, 655; Bishops of Paderborn and Breslau, 
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655; sketch of Benningsen, 655. 
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on December 7, 1875, 656; whiskey frauds—extract from 
the report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 658, 
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QUARTLEY, Freprriok W.—Decease of, 574. 
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